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Architects may look with a proud confidence into the future, for they practise an art raised on 
an immovable basis of science, clothing itself in forms of abstract beauty, enriched by the co-operation of 
sculpture, and made yet lovelier, when it chooses, by the charm of colour.—LORD LEIGHTON. 
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THE WEEK. 


THE attempt to discover the Ark of the Covenant within 
the Hill of Tara, which has caused some amazement 
during the past week, is not novel. Excavations have been 
commenced on former occasions, but as they were never 
allowed to be completed the explorers remained un- 
satisfied. So much has been said and written for many 
centuries by imaginative people concerning Tara, we need 
not wonder if religious enthusiasts, who are always on the 
look-out for material confirmation of biblical truths, should 
have concluded that the hill was made the depository of a 
sacred treasure. When we find Mr. Wynpua\,, the Irish 
Secretary, allowing the Irish strain in his blood to get the 
better of him, and to say that the present features of 
the ground precisely conform to ancient accounts of 
the regal buildings that once stood on the Hill of 
Tara, it was pardonable in Tom Moore to chant 
about Tara’s halls and the chiefs and ladies bright 
who dwelt in them; but a Secretary of State should 
be more circumspect. Mr. WynpuHam could easily have 
ascertained that the only regal buildings at Tara were 
no more than mud banks. ‘Tara is but one of the count- 
less primitive earthworks which are scattered over Ireland. 
The mounds are scheduled under the Ancient Monuments 
Act, but that enactment is one of those through which, as 
Irish lawyers say, a coach and six can be easily driven. 
The owner and lessee have been persuaded to put an end 
to the excavations for the present, or at least to wait until 
the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland have made 
experiments in digging. It may be safely concluded that 
no ancient ark will ever be unearthed. The Coronation- 
stone which was believed to have been used at Tara was for 
along time accepted as having served for a pillow for the 
Patriarch Jacop, but geology has demonstrated that the 
stone does not belong to any strata found in Palestine, 
and the worthlessness of tradition in one case should be 
enough to induce pious folks to be incredulous about 
similar myths. 


Amonc German buildings there is not one which 
appeals more strongly to people in all parts of the Empire 
than the castle of Heidelberg. This is proved by the 
number of verses which have been composed in praise of 
the ruins. At the present time the castle gains a new 
interest, for it is a memorial of what Frenchmen can do as 
invaders in making war against buildings as well as against 
men. It forms, too, an element in one of the most 
beautiful of landscapes, for the red sandstone walls when 
viewed from the opposite bank of the Neckar make an im- 
pression which can never be forgotten by the stranger. 
The problem of restoration is exceptionally difficult in 
Heidelberg. Some enthusiasts would not allow the 
slightest alteration to be effected, but a part of the build- 
ings is unroofed, and from the exposed condition the 
sandstone suffers from wind and rain. On the other hand, 
more practical admirers admit the necessity of repairs, but 
when scaffolding is erected for the purpose they look on 
the building as outraged. The Grand Duke of BapEN has 
been lately besought to take measures to prevent further 
decay, but it has been announced officially that everything 
has been done, or is in contemplation, which prudence 
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The first question really is to roof or not to roof ? 
The 
great interest in the building is realised. by the Government, 
and we think they are right in proceeding slowly with 
restoration. The castle is one of those buildings which 
should be surrounded with a colossal glass case, but would 
the pilgrims for whom an almost perpendicular railway has 
had to be constructed tolerate that kind of protection ? 


dictates. 


Monpay last was the day fixed for the reception of 
designs for the proposed Liverpool Cathedral. As it was 
believed that some designs which were on their way were 
not delivered, the building committee extended the time 
until Wednesday. Owing to the magnitude of the work it 
was thought by many experts that onlya limited number of 
architects would undertake the risk of preparing designs. 
But a great many cases have been received not only from 
various parts of Great Britain but from the colonies also. 
The Americans likewise, it is said, have contributed designs, 
and some have arrived from continental cities. On Monday 
next the committee will consult with their advisers about 
the examination of the designs, a process which it is antici- 
pated wil! not be finished for several months. The cathe- 
dral committee have purchased the reversion of the lease- 
hold house properties on the Mount for 1,300/, and the 
remainder of the land, comprising St. James’s Mount 
Gardens, for 1c,oo0/, subject to a proviso that so much of 
the land as may not be required for the site of the cathedral 
shall be retained as ‘‘ public walks,” and that so much of it 
as may not be required for building operations shall be left 
to the use of the public whilst the cathedral is building. 


SEVERAL English explorers have before now taken an 
interest in ancient Ephesus. Pococke prepared a plan of 
the city which proved that the walls were about four miles 
in circuit. They were roughly built, but cased with cut 
stone and defended by towers. The Dilettanti Society’s 
work, “The Antiquities of Iona,” contains views and plans 
of many of the buildings, including the gymnasium, the 
circus, temples, &c. It will be remembered that the city 
possessed the great temple which HEROsTRATUS set in 
flames in order to secure a record of his name with remote 
posterity. The Archeological Institute of Vienna have of 
late years made Ephesus the scene of operations. Their 
representative, Professor BENNDORFF, has purchased a 
large tract of ground near the harbour for the purpose of 
excavations. By means of the last season’s excavations the 
remains of the theatre are now open to. view. ‘The 
unearthing of some streets which belonged to Roman 
Ephesus has also been accomplished, and evidence is 
forthcoming that in the fourth century of our era there 
was a systematic lighting of the thoroughfares of that part 
of the city. Numerous new inscriptions in Greek have 
been obtained. In the excavations which are about to be 
resumed it is anticipated that ruins of private houses will 
become visible. It is considered that the results justify the 
outlay, and Vienna will be enriched by some remarkable 
works, which will be more impressive than any of the 
examples of sculpture which have been hitherto derived 
from Ephesus. 
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PAINTER'S ARCHITECTURE: PALMA VECCHIO. 


HEREFORD CATHEDRAL.* 
TONES have been described as “crying out” and 
‘rising in mutiny.” Expressions are allowable which 
impart life to materials that are so closely associated with 
men. Why should nota building be accepted as ‘‘a thing 
of life” as well asaship? If stones were endowed with 
voices, complaints from many old English churches would 
be heard throughout the land. Hardly one of them has 
escaped suffering. At one time it would be no exaggeration 
to compare them to organic beings; but the character 
which gave them the unity and subordination of parts to a 
definite purpose which mark all living things has been 
mutilated or changed according to the whims of the 
moment. No ecclesiastical building in England would 
possess more right to have its outcries listened to than the 
cathedral of Hereford. 

Prior to the middle of the seventeenth century, when 
the city was besieged by the Parliamentary army, the 
building seems to have been respected. Sir WILLIAM 
WALLER, who commanded the attacking forces, gave a 
guarantee that the cathedral would not suffer. But with 
zealots who were inspired by hatred of everything artistic 
which was employed as an auxiliary in Church services, it 
was inevitable that in the “ purification” of ‘the cathedral 
much vandalism would be perpetrated. After the restorda- 
tion of CHar es II., efforts were made to retrieve some 
of the mischief caused by the Puritans, but any work which 
wasdone under the circumstances was hardly likely to be 
conducted with ‘discretion. At the beginning of the 

eighteenth century PHiLrp BISsE was” appointed bishop ; 
he was liberal in expending money on restoration. He 
issued orders that the choir was to be “ beautified through- 
out, and a most “magnificent altarpiece to be erected, one 
of the stateliest and loftiest in England.” -HENRY EGERTON, 
who became bishop in 1724, was, like Bissx, disposed. to 
transform the cathedral into something that would gratify 
the taste of the century. In 1737 it was related that “ they 
are pulling down the venerable Gothic chapel belonging to 
the bishop’s palace, in order to erect*a more polite and 
neat pile in the present taste.” The words indicate the 
spirit in which restoration was entered upon, and the 
mongrel forms which were to appear. 

Bissk’s decorations recalled what was then to be seen 
on the stage, and the mass of sham drapery with the big 
sham tassels might have been prepared by a scene- painter. 
It was thought, however, to increase the interest of a repre- 
sentation of the Last Supper. But it was not merely em- 
bellishment of the kind which deserved condemnation. 
The masons who were employed apparently lost their good 
sense along with the Bishop and the dignitaries. There is 
little doubt that the collapse of the west front and part of 
the nave of. Hereford’ Cathedral in 1786 was caused by the 
mass of stone which was provided for safety. It was an 
excessive weight in the wrong place.. This conclusion is 


justified by the remarks of JoHN CARTER, the architect, 
which were as follows :-— 


I now recall to memory some circumstances which preceded 
the destruction of the west end of the cathedral in the city. 
On viewing: the west end I noticed that the north- west angle 


* See Illustration. 
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of it appeared in a dangerous state, as several large fractures 

were apparent in many places. On expressing my apprehen- 

sions for the safety of the building, I was shown what had 

lately been done for preserving it from any danger that might 

happen from such appearances. I was: shown a prodigious: 

pile of masonry which had been raised against the inside walls, 

of the above-mentioned angle. This business, I plainly,. 
observed, looked to me.a palpable design to throw down the, 
fabric, not to protect it. And my prediction was but too soon” 
verified, 


Another architect of the time foretold that other cathe- 
drals were also likely to give way from the indifference of 
the authorities. ‘It is,” he said, ‘‘partly through the 
neglect of the chapters and partly by the ill-management. 
of the architects they employ, that they (the cathedrals) are. 
falling about our ears.” Happily this fear was groundless. 
It is not easy to determine the character of the vanished. 
west front. BROWNE WiLus gave a sketch of it, but the 
details are, we suppose, as incorrect as in the majority of 
his views. One writer says:— 

The nave and aisles were flanked with square turrets, 
enriched, as the walls themselves were also, with several rows 
of intersecting semicircular arches resting on slender and short 
columns. The turrets were all surmounted with plain spires. 
The great west door was semicircular, deeply recessed and 
richly adorned. Over this door was a large painted window of 
Perpendicular character, which could form no part of the 
original design, but its insertion must have greatly weakened ~ 
the wall above it, and contributed mainly to the downfall of 
the tower. The original windows were probably three in. 
number, side by side, the centre one higher than the others 
and all of them round-headed and of one light each. The 
gable point of the nave was afterwards taken down, and the 
tower carried up instead of it to the height of 130 feet, and in 
its form and details bore a strong resemblance to the great 
central tower, which still exists. ‘The original west front was 
the work of Bishop Lozing, the tower of Bishop Braoes, the 
former in the reign of William the Conqueror, the latter in that 
of King John. The great window must have been inserted. 
about the beginning of the reign of Henry VI. 


James Wyatt had taken up Gothic architecture only a 
couple of years before the fall of Hereford. Previously he 
was known mainly as a practitioner in the Italian style, but. 
on the death of James Essex in 1784, there seemed to be 
an opening for an architect who professed to understand. 
the mysteries of Gothic. Wyatr had not given much, if 
any, attention to the. subject, and there were no books or 
engravings to enlighten him. But he was a daring man, 
with that conviction of his own <nfallibility which ignorance 
confers, and he ‘undertook. the restoration of Hereford 
Cathedral with a light heart, as if he were commissioned to 
add a retiring-room to his Pantheon. He was ten years 
engaged in his operations, and at the-end of that time the 
cathedral must have been hardly recognisable by those who 
were acquainted with it in its former state. 

It would occupy a large amount of space to enumerate 
the various items which make up the havoc which Wyatt 
caused in order to demonstrate his superiority to the 
Medizval architects. In 1827 the compiler of a guide- 
book, who was not unfriendly to him, gives the following 
summary of the new works and alterations :—‘‘ The total 
rebuilding of the west front without a tower, the founda- 
tions of which were removed 15 feet inward, and the nave 
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consequently was:as: much shortened; the arcades and 
clerestory windows in the upper part of the nave altered 
from the circular to the pointed form ; the vaulting of the 
nave renewed ; the roofs of ‘the nave, choir and transepts 
flattened ; the spire taken down-from the central tower, 
the battlements raised somewhat higher, and pinnacles 
with crockets placed at the angles.” The Rev. THomas 
GARBETT, in his book on the cathedral, which also appeared 


in 1827, says :—‘“'The foundation (the church) itself has, 


been so much abridged, that of the four arches which 
perished with the tower two .only have been rebuilt, and 
those without the least decorative feature. A change also 
took place in the interior, for which no reason has heen 
assigned, and which merits unqualified condemnation, viz. 
raising the pavement so.as to conceal the square basement 
of the pillars, and consequently to diminish the height 
both of the nave and side aisles. The choir was originally 
approached by a flight of steps; but these are now done 
away.” After all these changes and omissions it is allow- 
able to imagine that the oid stones which were fortunate in 
surviving unharmed would mutiny at the loss of their 
companions and the introduction of new ones which bore 
no relationship to them. 

Wyatt’s alterations served for several years. In 1841 
jt became necessary to face another restoration. The work 
was placed in the hands of Mr. L. N. CoTTINGHAy, who 
had already undertaken similar efforts at Rochester Castle, 
the chapel of Magdalen College, Oxford; St. Albans Abbey; 
Armagh Cathedral ; St. Saviour’s, Southwark ; the Temple 
‘Church, &c. Hereford was destined to be his last work. 
The piers which supported the central tower had been 
constructed to support a shorter, lighter and earlier 
structure. The great Decorated lantern in course of time 
was from its weight crushing the piers. The interior walls, 
up to the bases of the fifty-two pillars surrounding the bell- 
ringers’ chamber, were found to be in a ruinous state, for 
there were holes or cavities in them large enough for a man 
to enter, and many of the stones had succumbed to the 
pressure. CoTTINGHAM said in one of his reports :—‘‘I 
never witnessed a more awful monument of the fallibility of 
human skill than this tower at the present moment 
presents.” ‘According ‘to his pupil, Mr. F. R. Wirson, he 
rebuilt each pier in turn on fresh foundations and with solid 
stones. He employed a forest of log scaffolding for the 
purpose, and displayed a profound knowledge of carpentry 
and the strength of timber in the execution of the work. 
By that exhibition of practical knowledge and power, 
and by the endurance fora long period of very anxious 
days and nights on the part of CoTTINGHAM, we have 
handed down to us since and for all time the beautiful 
lantern of Hereford Cathedral, unrebuilt, unrestored and 
more durable than ever. 

_ In his conclusions he was supported by Professor 
Wixuis. Another remarkable work was the restoration of 
the lady chapel, but the completion of this part was under- 
taken by Sir Gitpert Scott after the death of CoTTINc- 
HAM. , The chapel was afterwards appropriated to the use of 
the parish of St. John the Baptist, Hereford, which, although 
sometimes referred to in the records, does not appear to 
have possessed a church of its own. 

The cathedral, which during the last two centuries has 
been subjected to so many modifications, was probably 
less generally known than other buildings of its class in 
this country. One of the reasons was its remote position. 
It was an outpost between England and Wales. 
It was likewise assumed to possess some Welsh charac- 
teristics, and the names of many of its early. bishops 
sounded foreign, if not fabulous, to the English ear. 
. The site, as elsewhere, was from a remote age occupied 
by achurch. Archbishop UsHer, the Irish chronologist, 
says there was a See at Hereford in 544, and a Bishop of 
Hereford is believed to have attended a synod at Canter- 
bury in 607. The building is under the patronage of 
St. ETHELBERT. At the end of the eighth century he 
ruled over the East Angles, and visited the Mercian court 
to claim the hand of Orra’s daughter. The object of the 
journey was misunderstood, and was thought to be an 
attempt to obtain Orra’s throne. ETHELBERT was 
murdered, and the body was carried for interment. to 
Hereford. An “admirable stone church” was afterwards 
dedicated to the royal victim, and .at his tomb many 


miracles were said to beaccomplished. Bishop ATHELSTAN, 
it is recorded, restored or rebuilt the cathedral, which was 
liable to attacks from the Welsh. In 1055 the Saxon 
Chronicle relates one of those raids and the plundering and 
burning of ATHELSTAN’s church. In the same year the 
Bishop died, and was buried in the church which he had 
built from the foundations. 

At the time of the Conquest a foreigner, WALTER oF 
LORRAINE, presided over the diocese. He was succeeded 
by a fellow-countryman, known as Rosert bE Lozinca, 
who appears to have been one of those versatile ecclesiastics 
that arose occasionally in Medizval days. According to 
WittiAM or Ma.mespury, he began to rebuild the 
cathedral, adopting asa model CHARLEMAGNE’s church in 
Aix-la-Chapelle. Many of his successors are recorded to 
have undertaken works in the cathedral; but it would be 
impossible to point out with any definiteness their respec- 
tive contributions to the early work. .REYNELM, DE VERE 
and others have parts attributed to them. Ecipius or 
GILES DE BruSE or BRAOES, a son of Lord BREcKNOCK, is 
credited with the great central tower. In 1275 we read of 
the appointment of THomas DE CAnNrTILUP); he was 


a type of the thirteenth-century scholar. He studied 
in Oxford, Paris and Rome, was Lord Chancellor, 
viceregal representative of Henry III, and held 


various other exalted. appointments; he died during a 
voyage to Rome, and his bones were transported to Here- 
ford, where his beautiful tomb still exists. He was 
canonised, and his arms, three leopards’ heads jessant, 
continue to serve for the See. The miracles reported as 
taking place at his tomb imparted a new interest to the 
cathedral. He may have had the chapter-house erected and 
a part of the cloister. THOMAS SpoFFORD, who occupied 
the episcopal throne for twenty-five years from 1421, is 
said to have expended on the buildings 2,800 marks. 
Bishop STANBERRY constructed a chantry chapel on the 
north side of the cathedral, where his remains were interred. 
EpmunbD AuDLEy also added a beautiful chapel, which 
still bears his name. CHARLES Bootu, who died in 1535, 
built the porch on the north side of the building. 

After the Reformation building bishops are rarely heard 
of in Hereford. JoHN Scory pulled down houses, sold lead, 
and by other means amassed great wealth, which was 
squandered by his son. FRANCIS GODWIN, who was an 
able scholar, and was promoted froin Llandaff to Hereford 
in 1617, was, according to BROWNE WILLIs, a Simonist, 
and disposed cf all the property he could seize for the 
benefit of one of his sons or daughters. MatrHuew WReEN, 
the stout old cavalier who, after twenty years’ imprisonment 
in the Tower, declined the liberation which his nephew, 
CHRISTOPHER WREN, obtained for him from CROMWELL, 
was Bishop of Hereford for a year. As a rule, however, 
divines who had gained a reputation as preachers or writers 
avoided Hereford. Its remoteness from the Metropolis, 
and from Oxford and Cambridge, was not inviting, and it 
holds in consequence no important place in modern 
ecclesiastical history. The records of an earlier time were 
carried off by one S1tas Tay.or, a Parliamentarian officer, 
who is described as having ‘‘more than an ordinary fancy 
and respect for books and learning;” when he died all his 
documents fell into the hands of his creditors. 

We must take Hereford Cathedral as it exists, with all 
the imperfections which have followed from attempts at 
restoration. It represents the English varieties of Gothic. 
It might have been more interesting. WALLER’s soldiers 
are said to have removed 170 brasses, and in 1786 two tons 
of those memorials were sold toa brazier. In truth, little 
more than the bare walls have survived, and they in many 
parts have been tampered with. That so much impressive- 
ness remains is a wonder. 


Coronation Honours have been bestowed on a few artists. 
Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R A., will become a baronet, Mr. William 
Emerson will be knighted ; the same honour will be conferred 
on Mr. Ermest Waterlow, A.R.A., ‘president of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water Colours. Lord Kelvin has been 
made a Privy Councillor, as well as a member of the new Order 
of Merit, to which latter Mr. G. F. Watts, RA, has also been 
appointed. Taw Sein Ko, M.R.A.S,F.AI., F S.A., Government 
Archzeologist, Burma, is to be granted a gold niedal for public 
services in India. Mr. William Mather, M.P, has been mace 


a knight. 


oo 
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HISTORY IN DECORATION.* 


T is generally accepted that a painting should represent 
| only one subject, ‘although subsidiary incidents’ may 
be introduced. It would be clearer to say that in ‘the art, 
as in photography, a single moment is permissible, but 
whatever is taking place at that time can be depicted. If 
we consider Macuisr’s Meeting of Wellington and Blucher 
and Zhe Death of Nelson as examples of the latest form of 
historical painting, we shall find that many varieties of 
action appear before our eyes, and that the attention of all 
the figures is not concentrated on the shaking of hands of 
the English and Prussian commanders, or on the expiring 
hero in the cockpit. Although extraordinary industry has 
been expended by the painter in giving completeness to the 
two historic scenes in order to suggest the magnitude of 
war, it is still felt by the spectator that much more is 
required. By nature we are impelled to look before and 
after, and Mactisr’s two pictures cannot be understood 
unless we are able to recall the circumstances which fol- 
lowed as well as those which preceded the death of NELSON 
and the meeting of WELLINGTON and BLUCHER. 

Every educated man is enabled from his books and 
from traditions which are familiar as household words 
to comprehend the significance of the subjects which are 
illustrated by the two wall-paintings. But in more primitive 
days when books were few and costly the painters 
endeavoured to compensate for the deficiencies of their art 
by introducing a succession of incidents in’ the same 
picture. They sought control over more than one moment 
and made time subservient totheir needs. It was objected, 
for instance, to the works of PoLtyGnotus, in Athens and 
Delphi, that he did not restrict himself to simultaneous 
action, but showed in the same work events which were 
separated by intervals of time. It has been urged by some 
of his defenders that the series relating to the war with 
Troy or the battles of the Amazons consisted of a number 
of independent paintings, and might be comparable to some 
of HoGarTH’s tragic. comic series which resemble the 
chapters of a realistic novel. We should perhaps be nearer 
the truth if we believed that the Greek painter’s work was 
executed on a like principle with GozzoL’’s (Voah and his 
family, or his History of Joseph, which are known to all 
students of art from the engravings. In the latter, not only 
several periods of time are united and JosEPH appears in 
three places, but, as LESLIE remarks, Gozzo1i has also 
adopted three different points of sight in the perspective. 
In spite of the violation of law the result is harmonious. 

The arrangement which combines past and future with 
the present, although contrary to theory, has a peculiar 
advantage whenever painting is employed for educational 
purposes. An event ceases to be a single detached incident, 
and becomes more impressive when it can be perceived as 
if it were a link in a chain forged by destiny. Everybody 
wishes to see many things by a glance without the trouble 
of following them one by one and observing each separately. 
It may be wiser to pursue the latter course ard to be analyti- 
cal, but greater pleasure is given when we have a synthetical 
demonstration which becomes more pregnant of meaning 
than the historian’s narrative. 

There is one illustrious precedent for the treatment in 
the Shield of ACHILLES. On it were to be found side by side 
transactions which bore little or no relation except as parts 
of human life. The marriage festivities comprised various 
scenes from the leading of the brides out of their chambers 
unto the sumptuous banquets. There were besides dances 
of striplings, the proceedings when a mulct for a blood- 
feud was to be assessed, the appealing to the judges, the 
clamouring of partisans, and the elders giving judgment. 
There was also shown the investment of a town and a dis- 
pute among the besiegers as to whether it should be 
destroyed or its inhabitants and their property divided as 
spoi), an ambush from the town, the carrying-off of cattle, 
the fight to recover them, agricultural scenes with men 
ploughing, reaping and binding, a vintage scene, oxen 
attacked by lions, a labyrinth with a dance, and a perform- 
ance by acrobats. Modern designers who have attempted 
the reproduction of Homer’s description have sometimes 
divided the incidents by means of ornament in order to 
emphasise the absence of connection, but it is likely that in 


* See Illustration. 
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any work which the poet had viewed and which suggested _ 
his verses the different occurrences blended like the.waters 
of several streams. . The Greeks must have known how | 
easily joy and sorrow are commingled in, this .world, and. 


one changed to the other with the suddennesswhich was. 


witnessed last week in London. .Old CapuLer expressed . 
one of the peculiarities of life when he said :— eae 


All things that we ordained festival," 
Turn from their office to black funeral; 

Our instruments to melancholy bells, 

Our wedding cheer to a’ sad burial feast, 

Our solemn hymns ‘to sullen dirges change, 
Our bridal flowers serve for a buried corse, 
And all things change them to the contrary. . 


to remodel the Salle du Trone, in the» Luxembourg, by 
turning three large chambers into one, the walls were to 
become representative of the history of France, the climax 
being reached by an apotheosis of NapoLEoN I. There was’ ~ 
a hemicycle at each end of the Salle about 40 feetin length, — 


with subjects, one suggesting the Merovingians and the - 
Carlovingians, and the other the’ Capets, Valois and 
Bourbons.’ We now reproduce the second work. At first 
sight it would appear to be impossible to depict with any 
completeness the history of six centuries in a space so 
restricted. It would, of course, be easy to cover the wall 
with a series of independent illustrations like those which 
in our’ time have been employed in the Panthéon. M. 
LEHMANN was, however, ambitious to combine unity with 
variety, and to make his picture recall not only what 
occurred, but to reveal in it an acceptance of the most 
rigorous laws of composition; hence the care which is taken 
in the balancing of the groups. rAay 

Accordingly he has made the figure of JoAN or ARC 
the centre of his composition, and by introducing a pedestal — 
for her to stand on she becomes more exalted than any of 
the kings. At her feet’ are some of the English warriors 
she conquered; two of them would serve for Lord TaLBor 
and his son Joun, as described in the trilogy:— 


Soldiers, adieu! I have what I would have 
Now my old arms are young John Talbot's grave. 


The peasant girl may be accepted as the embodiment 
of enthusiasm and courage, and those qualities, it will be 
found, are exemplified in all the types of Frenchmen which. — 
were introduced. ee 

Take the earliest scene. PETER THE HERMIT was a 
Frenchman, and lived in Amiens before he visited the Holy 
Land. It was at the Council of Clermont, in France, the 
resolution was adopted to advocate a crusade for the 
recovery of the Holy Sepulchre, and it was presided over 
by a French Pope, Urpawn II. Another French Pope, 
SILVESTER II., had earlier made an appeal by letters to the 
Christian princes, but URBAN IJ. and PETER exercised their 
eloquence directly on thé people. - Upwards of a million of 
men of all ranks, it is said, resolved to abandon their 
country and their homes to participate in the struggle. The 
numbers were much reduced by the’ time the Holy Land 
was reached, but in the course of three years Jerusalem was 
captured, and a French kingdom founded in Palestine. 

The primary aim of the Crusades was to establish the 
Christian’ power as supreme in the Holy Land. But it 
had other ends besides. What is now known as France 
did not exist at the close of the eleventh century. There 
were a great number of duchies, principalities and lordships, 
and they were continually at war. The Crusades allowed 
Normans, Bretons, Burgundians, Gascons and other people 
to have one object in common. Civil war was therefore 
suspended for a time to the general advantage. By their 
contact with Easterns the ideas of Frenchmen expanded, 
and as a consequence a new impulse was imparted to ‘the 
arts. The effect is observable during the reign of Louis VI. 
He was constantly at war with the barons, whose strong- 
holds surrounded Paris, and who for:a time were able to 
keep the king a prisoner, but in spite of all obstacles he 
instituted communes, and a «new force appeared in the 
School of Paris, of which ABELarD and WILLIAM: of 
Champeaux were members. The School and the Church 
were identified, and when Louis VII: attempted to control 
the combination he was excommunicated. 


When it was decided in the time of the third NAPOLEON’ ~ 


and M. LEHMANN obtained the commission to fill them » 


PuILipPE AuGUSTE, the hero of the next group, 
ascended the throne in °1180, and during forty-three years 
the was engaged in one continuous combat. There is a 
prejudice against him in England, for ‘he was the rival of 
Ca@uR-DE-Lion in the third Crusade; he fought against 
RicHARD in Normandy and seized a great part of that 
country. He ‘was no less successful in his war with the 
other princes. It was not only as a warrior that he gained 
fame. He enclosed Paris with a wall which was defended 
by 500 towers, he introduced order in the city and it may 
be said he was the creator of the University of Paris, or as 
it was then called’ L’Etude de Paris. The students were 
not in favour withthe citizens; town and gown rows were 
common occurrences. The students, it must be said, were 
disposed to take airs on themselves, and they contrived to 
live expensively regardless of the inconvenience to others. 
Claims for the payment of debts must have originated many 
of the contests. But the king made a law by which all the 
inhabitants of Paris were obliged to take an oath that they 
would denounce anyone who maltreated a student. In all 
such cases the trials were to take place before ecclesiastical 
tribunals, and as the students were to some extent recog- 
nised ‘as clerics, it is easy to understand that justice was 
occasionally one sided and was rarely tempered by mercy. 

Louis IX. is too generally thought to be only a tool of 
the monks, and the conventional representation of him in 
ecclesiastical decorations with a monk’s robe beneath the 
royal cope has helped to support the idea. There was no 
doubt he was opposed to the luxury and vices which were 
then common in courts. But there never was a king on 
the French throne more anxious to secure justice for all 
classes, and he was more resolute than our English 
Henry II. in insisting on a reform of ecclesiastical 
tribunals. On many occasions he proved his bravery. 
Above all, he was eager to have his laws observed. He 
acted as a judge himself, and was not less severe and 
impartial because his tribunal was sometimes under a tree 
in the forest of Vincennes. The. great vassals and officers 
who by tradition and usage should unite with him in 
trying cases abandoned judicial offices. and it was necessary 
+o have recourse to professional lawyers. In that way the 
French courts commenced which, amidst many difficulties, 
‘have continued to be a credit to France.’ No rank was 
sufficient to screen a criminal from the punishment which 
was meted out to him by Louis. It is no wonder, then, 
that the reputation of the king for equity was so universal 
that even the English barons of the time begged him to 
become arbitrator in their differences with the crown. 

If King Louis can be regarded as the representative of 
the Medizvalism of the: thirteenth century, Francis I. 
stands in a similar position with the Renaissance. ' He was 
far from being a perfect monarch. It seems incredible 
that a king who is still accepted as the type of intel- 
lectualism should have passed an ordnance by which 
printing was prohibited under pain of death. ‘‘ Woman 
often varies” was a favourite expression of his, and no 
better words could be employed to describe himself. A 
month afterwards he issued a second ordnance which 
‘allowed the printing of books under certain conditions. 
Free thought, however, continued to he hazardous, for 
ETIENNE DoLet perished at the stake. RABELAIS con- 
trived to escape, although there can be no question that 
his Gargentua was Francis IJ., and in M. LEHMANN’s 
group he appears laughing as if his enjoyment of life was 
not affected by the king’s presence. It is quite charac- 
teristic of the monarch’s peculiarities to see him discussing 
the Zheseus with BENVENUTO CELLINI, while his arm is 
around his dwarf TripouLet. In the background the 
new spirit is seen withdrawing the winding sheet from the 
statue of ATHENK, which serves to suggest the revival of 
classicism. 

HENRI QuaTRE was less courtly than Francis I., but 
‘he was more magnanimous. ‘Thesovereign of Navarre was 
always in war, and war.of the worst kind, for it was inspired 
by differences about religion. Although many of the chiefs 
who surrounded Henry IV. were as morose as the English 
Puritans of a later time, he was always disposed to be 
clement. He long fought against Paris, but when at last 
the gates were opened he entered as a friend rather than as 
a conqueror, and M. LEHMANN shows him sheathing his 
sword. One: of his first acts was to destroy the records of 
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the Seize, the governing power of the city, in order that 
there might. not be evidence available against his enemies. 
He had many great works executed in Paris, not merely for 
show, but for utility, such as the Samaritaine, by which 
water was distributed throughout the city. No matter what 
services he rendered the fanatics could not be subdued, 
and no less than sixteen attempts on his life were made in 
Paris. Finally the wretched RavarLuac succeeded. 

The contrast between the group of Crusaders at one 
end and Louis XIV. with his ministers and courtiers at 
the other extremity of the hemicycle could not be easily 
surpassed. | Selfishness takes the place of faith. The 
figure of the king recalls THACKERAy’s sketch, in which 
Louis appears as a very ordinary mortal and “Rex” is 
constituted by the State garments, the perruque and the 
sceptre. The Roi Soleil is represented as taller than any 
of the grandees about him, but that is hardly a painter’s 
license, for, such is human infatuation, the subjects of his 
time imagined the king to be of unusual height. With 
Louis XIV., however, the monarchy became absolute, for 
he looked on himself as not only the ruler of men, but as 
the proprietor of all the property possessed by his people, 
whether clergy or laymen. Arts and manufactures 
were not neglected during his reign, and efforts were 
made to attract able foreign workmen to France. By 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes more than an 
equivalent to the newcomers were banished from France. 
As Madame DE SEVIGNE said, the dragoons had been very 
good missionaries, and not only weavers but great captains 
It was in vain men of 
experience such as Marshal Vauban besought the king to 
be tolerant and to be equitable in raising taxes, The great 
military engineer. was treated as if he had committed 
sacrilege, and his admirable book on taxation, ‘La Dime 
Royale,” was hung in the pillory. The successors of Louis 
had to suffer through the misgovernment of the king, but it 
will always be assumed that he made France supreme in 
Europe, and on that account his memory will always find 
idolaters. Louis XIV. was entitled to have a position on 
the walls of the Luxembourg, for he purchased the build- 
ings from the Princess ELIZABETH OF ORLEANS in 1694. 
At the time it was known as the Palais d’Orléans, a title 
which superseded its original name, Palais Medicis. The 
naine Luxembourg originated with a duke called PINEy- 
LuXEMnROURG, who had purchased a mansion which stood 
on the site before it came into the possession of MARIE 
DE MEDICIS. 

Whether they belonged to the Capets, the Valois 
or the Bourbons, the French kings were compelled to be 
familiar with war. NAPOLEON I. was not therefore out of 
place amongst them, for he only continued the tradition 
of PHILIPPE AUGUSTE, or, as an outsider, of JOAN OF ARC. 
Without war many Frenchmen think their country could 
not endure, and hence the prominence of military scenes 
in the decoration of public or private buildings. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE concluding meeting of the session 1991-2 was held on 
Monday evening, June 23, Sir William Emerson, presi- 
dent, in the chair. 
The PRESIDENT delivered the following address on the 
presentation of the Royal Gold Medal to Mr. T. E. Collcutt :— 
I have to perform the most pleasing duty which falls to the 
lot of the President of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
namely, to present to a distinguished colleague, a member of 
the profession and of the Institute, the King’s Gold Medal. 
This medal is the greatest honour the Institute has in its 
power to confer on those who have distinguished themselves by 
their work, or in furthering the art of architecture. The first 
to whom it was given was Charles Robert Cockerell in the 
year 1848, and the last was Professor Lanciani in the year 
19c0. In 1991, owing to the death of our late beloved and 
lamented Queen, it was not awarded at all. Since then His 
Majesty the King has, as you all know, graciously signified his 
intention to continue its presentation. Amongst the list of 
those who have received the medal are a large number of our 
most distinguished brethren, and also'a number of eminent 
foreigners, for this Institute is not narrow-minded, but cosmo- 
politan in its views. Amongst the recipients are the names of 
Cockerell, Barry, Donaldson, Smirke, Scott, Viollet-le-Duc, 
Pennethorne, Wyatt, Street, Pearson, Penrose, Garnier, Hunt, 
Leighton, Aitchison, Bodley, Lanciani. And I think, gentle- 
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men, that you will agree that- the name of Thomas Edward 
Collcutt is a fitting addition to-such names. 

The presentation of this medal conveys the recognition that 
the recipient’s life in the cause cf our noble art has not been 
passed in vain, and that the profession appreciates the services 
he has rendered in-the advancement of the art of architecture, 
and that the King ratifies and endorses the view taken of the 
work he has produced. In the architecture of the moment 
there is much to make us hopeful, and that this medal should 
be presented to Mr. Collcutt is an indication that the feeling in 
regard to architecture just now is distinctly against a slavish 
reproduction in our modern work of old examples, and also 
equally against the foolish ignoring of all precedent as a 
means of arriving at original productions. Mr. Collcutt has 
evidently carefully studied and reflected on the best examples 
of both Classic, Gothic and Renaissance work, and has thus 
marked out a distinctive line or path for himself. This is 
evident in such works as the Wakefield Town Hall, the Imperial 
Institute 2nd the City Bank on Ludgate Hill. I reiterate that 
this freedom from the trammels of precedent, coupled with 
study of precedent, is the most hopeful sign for the advance of 
architecture in this century. It is well done that His Majesty 
should confer the honour of the Gold Medal on our distin- 
guished confrére, Mr. Thomas Collcutt, for in so doing the cause 
of our art is, I think, greatly helped forward. Though you all 
well know Mr. Collcutt’s work, the following is a list of some 
of his most important productions, and the order in which 
they were carried out, commencing in 1872 with the Blackburn 
Free Library—and in following years the Wakefield Town 
Hall, the Imperial Institute, the P. and O offices in Leadenhall 
Street, the City Bank (Ludgate Hill), the Beckstein premises 
and hall, Lloyd’s Registry of Shipping, besides the decorations 
of many of the saloons of the P. and O. steamers and a 
number of country houses and business premises. In all these 
works there is a most distinctive character and artistic feeling, 
combined with much originality of treatment, yet without any 
evidence of straining after such originality, and affectation is 
entirely absent from all his work. 

Mr. Collcutt, I have the distinguished honour of handing to 
you the King’s Gold Medal for architecture, and heartily con- 
gratulate you on the honour so conferred upon you, and most 
heartily wish you further success, and a long life and health to 
enable you to continue your work in the future. 

Mr. COLCUTT, in reply, said :—I beg tothank you, sir, most 
heartily for the kind terms in which you have spoken of me 


and my work, and to express to the members of the Institute ' 


my heartfelt appreciation of their goodwill towards me in 
suggesting my name to His Majesty the King for the honour of 
being Royal Gold Medallist for this year. The Gold Medal 
was founded for the promotion of architecture, and although 1 
cannot lay claim to having aided this desirable.object, I can 
yet be proud of being a member of this Institute, which, in my 
opinion, has undoubtedly done very much for the promotion 
and encouragement of our art. I think the Institute more 
than any other body has been instrumental in encouraging a 
diligent study of architecture. It has aimed at fostering a high 
ideal in the minds of our students by assisting them to a know- 
ledge and appreciation of the best examples of ancient 
architecture. It is satisfactory to observe that students have 
been eager to profit by the advantages offered to them in the 
form of annual prizes, medals and studentships. The drawings 
and sketches submitted in competition for these prizes are 
marvels of patient, diligent and artistic study—study ranging 
from the purest Classic to the Medieval and almost to the 
Victorian age. Now, sir, in my opinion this work of the 
student is laying the foundation of a wide knowledge that will 
enable him to deal with his real work in a scholarly, catholic 
and artistic manner, and also to meet the demands of modern 
requirements in the spirit in which the great masters designed 
and built. The Institute has’ also promoted the advance- 
ment of architecture by the encouragement it gives to 
the study of the art of building as well as to. the 
fine art of architecture. Our examinations deal very largely 
with the various details of construction and with the many 
mechanical trades that go to the forming of a building, and no 
student can be fully equipped for his future work in life unless 
he is a builder as well as a designer of architecture. In this 
way I think the Institute has done more for the promotion of 
architecture than it would have been possible for individuals to 
do, however distinguished they may have been. And now, sir, 
while thanking you for the honour you have done me, I wish 
to add that the natural and, I think, excusable feeling of elation 
with which I learned that the King had graciously sanctioned 
your recommendation was not urtempered by sadder thoughts. 
I allude, sir, to the most sincere regret and sorrow felt by us 
all, that one whom we unanimously wished to honour. was 
suddenly taken from ‘among us before the distinction we 
intended could be conferred upon him, and alas! before his 
great work was finished. Only a few weeks before the 
death of Mr. Bentley I had the privilege, together with other 
friends, of being conducted by him over his magnificent cathedral. 


That work, so far as the interior is concerned, is left unfinished, 
not much more than a shell, but a very noble shell. Both 
architects and public have sustained an irreparable loss. We- 
shall not now see the outcome of that definite co-operation. of 
the architect and painter-mosaicist, a co-operation which justi- 
fied us in expecting the most noble results, because, though 
rarely seen, it is founded upon a true principle, Let us fervently 
hope that whatever decoration of the domes may be decided 
upon, it will be entrusted only to those who have a knowledge: 
and feeling and enthusiasm for the architecture of the building. 
And also may we hope that sufficient funds may be forthcoming” 
to complete this great architectural monument in a manner 
worthy of the genius of him who designed it. Sir, I am deeply 
grateful for the honour done me in placing me on the roll of 
the gold medallists. There may be many more deserving of 
this honour than I, but there is not one who has more earnestly 
wished to further the cause of our art. eS. 

At the conclusion of the business Sir W. Emerson addressed! 
the meeting. He said:—After so many years of intimate: 
relationship with the active work of this great Institute, I have 
this evening, in a way, to say good-bye to you and to my 
valued friends and colleagues on the Council, for after leaving 
this chair you all know that your presidents cease from active 
work in connection with the Institute’s affairs. In now vacating 
the honourable position in which you so kindly placed me 
three years ago, I can only assure you that I have deeply 
appreciated the confidence and honour you reposed in me by 
entrusting the guidance of the Institute to my hands and head) 
If in any respect I have failed to give you satisfaction or dis- 
appointed your expectations, I pray you to forgive me; if, on 
the other hand, you think that I have added in any degree (as 
I have ever endeavoured to do) to the interest or influence of 
the Institute, all I can say is that I am truly thankful; for that 
has been my one and only aim, and the feeling that has. 
prompted all my effcrts in acting in the capacity of president. 
I have always felt that this Royal Institute should be the real: 
and only representative body of architects for the whole of the 
British Empire, and my conviction is that it will fast. become 
so if we are true to ourselves, strong and not wanting in 
esprit de corps. If we let our voice be heard, with no wavering: 
or uncertain sound, on all important matters relating to our 
art and our profession, before many ‘years have passed the 
Institute should hold the influential position it ought to do, and 
there should be scarcely anyone worth calling a member of the 
profession who would care to. stand aloof. As it is, I think it 
must be somewhat of a selfish feeling which prevents men of 
standing in a profession from assisting their brethren by adding. 
their influence and power to the representative body of that 


profession, so as to assist in upholding the common interests. 


and strengthening the position of those following their own. 
calling. With divided ambitions and counsels the profession 
will be weak, and will be dictated to instead of dictating. 
With unity we shall have influence and strength, and shall be 
less subjected to the humiliating circumstances we ocecasion- 
ally have to deplore in the dealings of employers, whether 
public bodies or private individuals, with the-architectural pro- 
fession. Above all things, we must not let our selfish interests. 
cause doubtful lines of conduct to be entered upon. This has,. 
I fear, been the case occasionally even amongst those who. 
have been loud in their condemnation of unprofessional conduct 
in others. Let us above all things be honourable gentlemen, 
straightforward, firmly joining together in leading this great: 
Institute to a position of respected influence that cannot be 
gainsaid. And now, gentlemen, I wish you all farewell. To: 
my colleagues I can only say that when I first became a member- 
of the council some sixteen years ago I hardly knew any of the: 
members ; now I feel that I am leaving many friends for 
whom I have learned to have the greatest regard and respect,, 
and, indeed, I trust the feeling is reciprocal. You can under- 
stand, therefore, if I feel a little sad to-night, notwithstanding 
that Iam laying aside a burden of responsibility which has. 
sometimes weighed heavily upon me. I thank you all, col- 
leagues and gentlemen, for your wise counsel and kindly help, 
and for the loyal and constant care with which you have aided 
me during my term of office. Mr. Aston Webb has now to: 
take over the badge and chain of office as your future president. 
In handing them over to his care I do so with the certainty 
that under his guidance the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects will give forth no uncertain sound, and will increase in. 
numbers, influence and prestige. i 
Mr. F. C. PENROSE, F.R.S, D.Litt, D.C.L, past president, 
said he was sure he should have the agreement of the meeting 
in proposing that the thanks of the Institute be accorded to- 
Mr. Emerson for his action as president during the three years. 
he had held the office. ‘His strong, well-considered rulings 
had in every case been useful to the Institute, and doubtless. 
his judgment would now be bequeathed to his successor, in 
whom they had every expectation of satisfactory work in ‘the 
strong and clear course:that should be followed for the benefit: 
of the Institute... Members. must all desire to thank Mr. 
Emerson, too, for the admirable addresses he had delivered 
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during his term of office, and for his final word of benediction 
to the cause of the. Institute. 

Mr. ERNEST GEORGE asked leave to second Mr. Penrose’s 
vote of thanks to the President, who had conducted the affairs 
of the [nstitute for them in so marvellously wise and kinda 
manner. One felt that his judgment had been good in all 
matters that had been brought before him, and he had used 
this energy for them always in a most courteous, kind and 
thoughtful manner. They had very much to thank him for, 
and said good-bye to him in his capacity as President with the 
greatest regret, tempered only with the knowledge that Mr. 
Aston Webb was to follow him, and that all Mr. Emerson had 
been doing would be carried on with equal judgment and 
wisdom by Mr. Webb. 

Mr. JOHN SLATER, vice-president, having formally put the 
motion to the meeting, the vote was carried by acclamation, 
-and briefly responded to. 


THE USE OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


A COLLECTION of about fifty pictures has been obtained 
for exhibition at Fountainbridge, Edinburgh. Most of 
them were painted by Scottish artists. At the opening of the 
exhibition, the Rev. Dr.,Cameron Lees delivered an address. 
He said they had before them a loan exhibition. People who 
«were the fortunate possessors of good pictures had sent them 
there to give pleasure and to be of use to others. He was 
afraid that most of them only. cared to part with what they 
found in some measure superfluous, but the generous lenders 
-of these pictures had parted with treasures that were very 
precious to them, and they had parted with them for a time 
in the hope that they might give pleasure to others equal to 
that which they themselves had received What was the 
pleasure in gazing upon things that are beautiful he need not 
-enter into. What was the beautiful itself had been an 
-object of contention among metaphysicians in all ages. Some 
had said that the essence of the beautiful was an innate feeling 
in their own hearts. Others had said that the beautiful 
-consists in certain qualities that belonged to the object that 
they looked upon, and others had resolved the beautiful 
-altogether into utility, saying that that only was beautiful that 
<was useful and -which fulfilled the end for which it was made. 
He was not going to enter into these subtle disquisitions. For 
this own part, he was entirely with Wordsworth, who believed 
‘that the beautiful consisted in a certain mystical, spiritual 
element with which they were brought into contact—that there 
were three great aspects of the infinite perfection, the 
“true, the good and the beautiful, and that when they 
‘came into contact in any way with the beautiful, however 
much they derived pleasure, it was in. being brought 
to the fringe of a mystic and spiritual world, of a something 
-deeply interfused, whose dwelling was the light of setting suns 
and the round ocean of the living air. Nor could they forget 
that Our Lord Himself seemed to have regarded, certainly in 
His parables, outward things as the images and the types of a 
higher and a spiritual world, and that He saw in the flowers the 
-emblems of a mystic beauty greater than the glory with which 
Solomon was arrayed. But however that might be, whatever 
amight be the pleasure that they derived from the beauty of 
nature or from the beauty of art, it was a great thing that they 
‘were able to share it with others, It was a great thing, he 
thought, that in that district where men were engaged continu- 
ally in the labours of common life such an exhibition should be 
“opened. He was sure he expressed the hope of those who had 
“so generously lent the pictures that the exhibition might have a 
refining element, and that it might not merely have a refining 
element, but that it might give real pleasure to multitudes of 
people. He thought if he expressed their feelings it would be 
in the words written over the Royal Academy in London, which 
they hoped might be true even of that lesser effort— 


The hearts of men which fondly here admire 
Fair seeming shows, may lift themselves up higher, 
And learn to love with zealous humble duty 

_ The eternal fountain of that heavenly beauty. 


CONWAY CASTLE. 

N a letter to the Z7mes Mr. C. H. Bothamley writes :—I beg 

to be allowed to call attention toa danger which at present 
‘threatens one of the most interesting parts of the ancient 
castle at Conway, hitherto one of the most valuable of Medizeva! 
relics, partly by reason of its intrinsic interest and partly 
‘because it has in the past escaped the devastation of the 
restorer and rebuilder. Unfortunately, unless active steps are 
‘taken in its interests it will not longer enjoy this good fortune. 
‘The Town Council of Conway, with, it is stated, the approval 
of a public meeting, has decided to celebrate the Coronation 
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Queen’s or Eleanor’s tower in the castle. This is the north- 
east tower, which contains on one floor the well-known oratory 
with its attached side-chambers and, on the floor above, the 
great fireplace and window recess of an apartment of unusual 
magnificence for its date and position. In general character 
and arrangements this tower is in fact unique amongst the many 
remains of Medizval military architecture in this country. A 
public appeal has been made for subscriptions with a view to raise 
the sum of 500/., which it is estimated the proposed restoration 
will cost; and it is obvious that with sucha sum a great amount of 
mischief may be done. In support of this appeal it is urged 
that the tower is of national interest, and that it has fallen into 
a very ruinous condition. The first statement is certainly true, 
but provides the strongest argument in favour of keeping the 
tower as nearly as possible in its original condition ; the second 
statement is also true if it means that the ornamental detail of 
the oratory has practically all perished, but is open to great 
doubt if it is intended to refer to the fabric of the tower. Pro- 
bably some pointing and, perhaps, some grouting would be 
advantageous ; but both internally and externally the tower 
itself seems to be quite sound, some repairs that were necessary 
in the interior having recently been well carried out by Mr. 
De la Motte, the borough engineer and surveyor. I submit 
that anything beyond the work necessary to insure stability 
would be sheer vandalism, and would destroy for ever the 
great interest which now attaches to this tower. 

I was unable to ascertain in Conway exactly what it is pro- 
posed to do, and I gathered that no definite scheme had been 
tramed a few weeks ago; but it will illustrate the kind of thing 
that may happen if I say that one of the proposals that have 
been discussed was to put into the tower a floor and a roof, so 
as to provide a shelter room for trippers. Fortunately this 
proposal met with much opposition. 

It is still true that “the castle and town of Conway form 
together the most complete and best preserved example of 
Medieval and military architecture in Britain ;” but it will not 
be denied that the castle owes very much of its attraction and 
interest to the fact that, so far, it has not been disfigured by 
unnecessary rebuilding, nor by the erection of accommodation 
for trippers, which makes such eyesores at other places of the 
same kind. It is with a desire to prevent any such misfortune 
that I venture to call attention to what it is proposed to do, and 
to express a hope that not only may the appeal for subscrip- 
tions for this purpose meet with no response, but that sufficient 
influence may be brought to bear on those concerned to lead to 
the abandonment of the proposal and the adoption of some 
other method of celebrating the chief event of the year. To 
do irreparable injury to the grandest monument of Edward I. 
would surely be a most unfortunate way of attempting to do 
honour to Edward VII. 


THE ST. LOUIS WORLD’S FAIR. 


olan United States Congress have agreed to an amend- 

ment authorising the postponement of the opening of 
the World’s Fair, formerly fixed to be held at St. Louis in 
1993. Under this enactment it will be opened on May I, 
1904. One of the principal reasons for delay is that the plans 
originally fixed for this universal exhibition, organised to 
commemorate the purchase of the great territory of Louisiana, 
have been much enlarged. As one State after another appro- 
priated money for exhibits, it became apparent that more 
time for preparation was necessary. The most important 
argument in favour of a postponement was that presented by 
foreign countries, and the additional year will be used for 
improving the quality of the exhibition rather than for 
enlarging its scale. Assurances were received from nearly all 
foreign countries, as well as from many States of the American 
Union, that the postponement would be most welcome to 
them. Meanwhile work has been going on steadily. The 
commission from France has already visited St. Louis, and 
the Chief Commissioner from Canada, Mr. William Hutchison, 
has also been and made his preliminary arrangements. The 
Dominion has made a first grant of 125,coo dols. for its 
buildings and exhibits. Four of the largest buildings, covering 
a space of nearly a mile, are already under construction, while 
the work upon the grounds is proceeding as rapidly as 
possible. 


The Late Mr. C. Gassiot, it is again announced, has 
bequeathed to the trustees of the National Gallery one of his 
pictures by Patrick Nasmyth, one of his pictures by William 
Collins, R.A, two pictures Zhe Prison Window and The 
Gossips-at the Well by John Phillip. He bequeathed the 
remainder of his pictures, excepting family portraits, to the 
Corporation of the City of London for the Guildhall Fine Art 
Gallery. A sum of a quarter of a million will probably be 


of His Majesty the King by “restoring “what is called the ' acquired for the benefit of St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


FRENCH designers and modellers must be Inspired to 
attain perfection when they find that the foremost artists 
are willing to take part in assessing the value of their work. 
The Society for the Encouragement of Art and Industry 
lately offered prizes for the decoration of a serrurerie, or, in 
other words, the lock-plates of a folding door. The 
Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts gave his aid, 
and among the jurors who accepted the duty of examining 
the designs were M. Rory, the medallist; M. VAUDREMER, 
the architect; M. GERoms, the painter, and several other 
artists. No less than 292 designs were sent in from Paris 
and various provincial cities. The first prize was bestowed 
on a student of the school of industrial arts in Rheims. 
Rouen carried off three prizes. Students from Rennes and 
Lyons were also successful, and there were eight Parisians 
to whom premiums were awarded. In this case, as in 
others like it, everything is voluntary, and yet it is asserted 
that nothing can be done in France unless by officers of 
some administration. In England, on the contrary, where 
freedom prevails, the prizes to students in schools of art are 
given on the reports of official examiners. who have very 
little liberty of action. As a consequence, the students’ 
works are remarkable for monotony. 


EFFORTS are being made in Paris to obtain more 
recognition for the designers and modellers who produce 
the examples of the subsidiary arts which are now seen in 
the two salons. Itis only of late years that the scope of 


those exhibitions has been widened. At one period in the’ 


older salon.of the Society of French Artists nothing was to 
be seen but paintings, statues, architectural drawings, 
engravings and a limited. number of water colours. 
second and rival salon from the first showed some recogni- 
tion for minor arts, and as time went on more variety was 
permitted. The arrangement has been advantageous, for 
the statuettes, jewellery and pottery gave more interest to 


many of the visitors than the works which alone are 


supposed to be examples of fine art. But as the examples 
of industrial art were exhibited in the names of vendors 
the creators, whether designers or modellers, have remained 
unnoticed. In other words, capital has carried off the 
honours from invention. That is a result which is contrary 
to French principles. ‘The humblest man expects to derive 


a little écZa¢t from his work, and a designer who probably has’ 


devoted much time and thought to a creation in metal, 
clay or wood feels he has as much claim on the attention 
of the public as a painter or a sculptor. The younger 
Society has evinced an inclination to Go justice to the 
craftsmen, but the older body as usual creates difficulties 
in order.to gain time before coming to a decision. Credit 
must be given for any success that has been met with by 
the art workmen to M. Frantz Jourpatn, the architect. 


In England we assign the credit for the first application 
of coal gas to lighting to WiLtt1am Murpocu, who had so 
far succeeded in 1798, he was allowed to illuminate the 
works of Botton & Watt at Soho, near Birmingham. 
LEpon, a Frenchman, patented the employment of gas in 
1799.' It is now claimed that MINCKELERS, who was a 
professor of physics in Maestricht, had ascertained the 
utility of gas at an earlier time. He published a pamphlet 
in which he announced that. on October 1, 1783, he was 
able to obtain a cubic foot of gas from 4 oz. of coal. In 
the same year his gas was used for filling some small 
balloons, and in 1785 his lecture-room was illuminated with 
“burning gas out of distilled coal.’ On account of the 
priority of his discovery an effort is now being made to 
erect a memorial of MINCKELERS, who also, it is said, 
found out a method of purifying gas by means of lime. 
Holland has not produced many men who were capable of 
applying science to practical uses, and few will care to 
dispute the claim of MincKELERS. But all important 
inventions or discoveries appear to have occupied the 
attention of several men at the same time. 


FRENCH law concerning accidents to employés is as 
uncertain as our own. <A notable instance has been 
afforded. In December last at a rehearsal in the Variétés 


Théatre, Paris, a staircase which was meant to resemble | 


The’ 


CHARLES Garnier’s inthe Opéra Housesuddenly collapsed, 
causing serious accidents to ‘some of the performers. ‘The- 
sufferers brought actions against the ‘director, M. SAMUEL, 
and succeeded in gaining damages. Damages were also- 
awarded against the stage-carpenter, ‘who had not fixed the 
structure in a safe manner. The latter cast all the respon- 
sibility on M. SAMUEL.. The-case was brought before the 
Court of Appeal in such a way that the whole of the circum-- 
stances could be fully investigated. M. SamuEL was. 
supported by several of the directors of Paris theatres, and 
they testified that the stage-carpenter or machinist should’ 
have warned the director and explained to him the 
condition of the structure. The President of the Court, 
with the other judges, quickly decided in favour of 
M. Samue.. The judgment is sufficient to reveal the 
variability of French law, but it would be no doubt set 
aside in another court, and, in fact, the game of legal see- 
saw could be interminably carried on. 


Ir was well said by Tutopnite Gautier that the: 
Alcazar, or palace of CHARLES V., at Granada, would merit 
admiration if it were found in any other position ; but it 
can receive only execrations when it is known that to gain 
a site it was necessary to demolish some of the charming” 
buildings of the Alhambra. The palace was designed 
by Prepro Macuuca and the decorations by ALonzo. 
BERRUGUETE, who was a painter and sculptor as well as 
an architect. The trophies, bas-reliefs and medallions of 
the facade are vigorous examples of ornamental sculpture. 
The circular court with its marble columns is magnificent, 
but zon erat hic locus. The building was never completed, 
although it was over a century in the hands of workmen. 
Once more there is a chance of resuming the operations. 
which were abandoned in the seventeenth century. By a 
royal decree a competition has been opened for the- 
preparation of plans, which is,, however, restricted to- 
Spanish architects. The drawings are to be submitted 
in November. Foreigners, at least, will hope that it wilk: 
not be needful to have another destruction of Moorish 
buildings in order to realise the selected project. 


THE proposed restoration of Conway Castle has excited: 
alarm, especially as it was believed the work would be 
conducted by the Town Council. A letter was lately: 
addressed to the town clerk from the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, in which it was urged that 
if the Mayor and Corporation have decided to restore the. 
(Queen’s Tower they ought to reconsider the question, inas— 
much as this tower is quite the most valuable remaining. 
portion of the ruins of Conway Castle, a building almost. 
without an equal of its class. The addition of new work, 
which is not purely work of upholding, must necessarily: 
detract from the historical and artistic value of 
this exceptionally interesting building. Posterity will: 
certainly regret any such additions, and public opinion has. 
already so largely changed that the Society feel sure even 
now the action of the town, if it attempt to “restore” this. 
building, will meet with strong disapproval from a large 
section of the public. One of the members of the Council: 
said they never contemplated anything beyond works of 
protection. The fact that Messrs. CLARENCE WHAITE and: 
Haro_p HuGHEs, two of the highest authorities on art an@ 
historical architecture in the country, had been consulted 
in the matter would be a sufficient guarantee for the spirit 
in which the Council approached this question and the 
object they had in view. Other members concurred. It 
was not, however, stated under whose direction the pro- 
tective works were to be carried out. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LA FRANCE 80US LES CAPETIENS LES VALOIS EI LES. BOURBONS.. 


FACTORY FOR THE BRITISH URALITE CO., LIMITED, ERECTED 
AT HIGHAM, 


CATHEDRAL 8S: RIFS..HEREFORD: VIEW FROM. NORTH-WEST... 
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BAYHAM ABBEY AND SCOTNEY CASTLE.* 


OBERT BURNS has told us that the best laid schemes 


‘ of mice and men gang aft agley, and it has happened so 
with us, or at the present time we should have been in the 
vicinity of Leeds Castle. But Leeds was a large barony, and 
t curiously happens that most of the ground we have traversed 
to-day formed one of its limbs. At Leeds and at Holling- 
bourne the Culpepers were important men, and the story of 
Lamberhurst and Pembury is more or less associated {with 
them. ee 

‘One writer spoke of the ubiquitous Culpepers, and John 
Philpot, who was Somerset ‘Herald in 1657, when editing 
Camden’s “ Remaines,” wrote :—“I have noted at one time there 
were twelve knights and baronets alive of this house together.” 
In his * Barons’ Wars” Drayton wrote :— 


And Culpeper, in silver arms enrailed, 
Bore thereupon a bloody bend engrailed. 


Engrailed signifies that the edges of the bend or band were 
indented or serrated. To-day Burke and Debrett know them 
not, and their arms are only seen on the old memorials in 
village churches. 

Lamberhurst is partly in Kent and partly in Sussex, the 
counties being separated by the little river Tyse, or Teise, 
which is a branch of the Medway. Mark Antony Lower gives 
the derivation as Lambru, the Anglo-Saxon for lambs, and 
Hyrst, a wood, suggesting that the pasture land was espe- 
cially suited for lambs. Edward Hasted, however, associates 
it with the soft clay or loam. 

The manor of Lamberhurst, forming part of the Leeds 
barony, originally belonged to the Chevequers. A porticn of 
it was let to Sir Nicholas Lenham, who obtained a charter of 
free warren and other rights from Henry III. The Chidcrofts 
succeeded them, and as the Culpepers were then in possession 


BAYHAM ABBEY, 


of the Leeds barony, the Chidcrofts assumed their arms, an 
old-time custom that was not at all unusual. The other part 
of the manor in the reign of King John was held from the 
Chevequers at halfa knight’s fee by Nicholas de Kenneth, who 
gave it to the Abbat and Convent of Robertsbridge. Hugo de 
Chevequer confirmed the gift, and received from the Abbat 
35 silver marks.’ Many disputes arose between the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Abbat, but-their differences were finally 
settled in 1216, though to this day the church is in the diocese 
of Canterbury, while the living is in the gift of the Dean and 
Chapter of Rochester. At the Dissolution the manor was 
granted by Henry VIII. to Sir William Sidney and Anne, his 
wife. Sir William was buried at Penshurst. In the reign of 
James I. the property was alienated to John Porter, and by 
Elizabeth Porter, the last of the line,’ it was conveyed by 


*.A paper by Mr. Harradence, read: before the members of the 
Upper Norwood Athenzum., 


marriage to Sir John Hanby. From their only child, a 
daughter, it passed by marriage to John Chaplin, and: by the 
marriage of his daughter it came to the possession of Edward 
Ayscoughe, who alienated it'in the reign of George I. to 
William Morland. In the hands of the Morlands the manor 
remains, and the manor house, known as Court Lodge, which 
was built of materials from Scotney Castle, stands in the pic- 
turesque park, which has gradually grown round the village 
church. © hie 3 

The church is dedicated to St. Mary; the oldest portion is. 
the Early English arch which separates the chancel from the 
Scotney chapel. The window at the east end is Perpendicular ; 
the carved pulpit’ bears date 1630. A grand old yew tree 
adorns the garth on the south side: The vicarage, a handsome 
Elizabethan building, is a little to the north of the park gate. 


BAYHAM ABBEY. 


William Cobbett, in his “ Rural Rides,” describes Lamber- 
hurst as “one of the most beautiful villages man ever set his: 
eyes upon,” and to-day we have seen it at the most favourable 
season of the year. Asa manufactory it has played its part, 
for here was the most important of the ‘Sussex ironworks. 
Princess Anne, daughter of James II., visited it with her little 
son, William’ Duke of Gloucester, and: in his honour it was 
named the Gloucester Furnace. The old’ balustrades for St. 
Paul’s Cathedral: we may bélieve to have been cast there, 
though for the furnace at Mayfield the honour is claimed. The 
weight of the railings was stated-to be 200 tons, and they cost 
11,2027. Less pleasant is it to note that cannon were also 
cast there, and many of them were smuggled across the 
channel to be used against the English by the French 
privateers. Some incidents of the Boer war have shown us. 
how history repeats itself. The furnace is now represented by 
part of the foundry walls, a cottage which was formerly the 
counting-house, and the pond. 


SCOTNEY CASTLE. 


George Alexander Cooke, writing of Scotney Castle, stated 
that “it borrowed its appellation from its local situation and 
overshooting of the water.” The word Scotch has various: 
meanings ; one is to cut with shallow incisions, and the devious 
course of the Bewle may probably have suggested the name. 
Skotos is also a Greek word. signifying darkness, and here may 
have been one of the densest and darkest parts of the forest. 
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The castle, according to Edward Horsfield, was built in the: 


time of Stephen, and probably it was strengthened during the 
barons’ wars. In the reign of Henry III. it was held by 
Walter de Scoteni. Edward de Hadenham has recorded how 
Walter was accused of administering poison to Edward Duke 
of Gloucester and his ‘brother, William de Clare. For the 
offence he was tried and found guilty, and after being drawn 
through the streets of the city of Winchester he was there 
hanged. The Scotneys died out about the middle of the reign 
of Edward III., and the property passed to the Ashburnhams. 
Roger Ashburnham, who resided there, was a Conservator of 
the Peace, and by permission of Richard II. he was permitted 
to further fortify the castle. By one of his successors it was 
alienated to Henry Crichley, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
one of his mandates was dated Scoteneye, April 3, 1418. He 
gave it to his niece, Florence Crichley, as a dower on her 
marriage with Joseph Darrell, of Cale Hill, and in the posses- 
sion of the Darrells it remained until in 1774 it was alienated 
to John Richards, who sold it to Edward Hussey. The old 
castle had four round towers ; one only remains. The machi- 
colations can still be seen. Two uprights of the gatehouse 
also remain, and the entire moat. A later house was built by 


Inigo Jones, and the present mansion, built by Salvin, is the { 


residence of Mr. E. W. Hussey, by whose kind permission we 
visited the ruins. 

Bayham Abbey is situate in the parish of Lamberhurst. It 
has been variously known as Beaulieu, Bageham, Beigham and 
Bayham, from the beautiful spot on which it was reared. A 
stone tablet, among other particulars, tells us that ‘Ela de 
Sackville, davghter of Ralph de Dene, fovnded this Priere in 
honovr of St. Marie in the reign of K. Richard ye First.” The 
owner of the land was Sir Richard de Thornham, who fought 
with King Richard in the Holy Land, and returning to 
England, placed Beaulieu at the disposal of the Premon- 
Stratensian canons. This order was. founded in 1120 by 
St. Norbert, Archbishop of Magdeburg, and was much 
stricter than the rule of St. Austin, of which it was a branch. 
Their first settlement was at Pré Montré, and in 1140 they made 
their way to Lincolnshire, where they erected an abbey known 
as Newhouse. ‘They wore a white cassock, a rochet and a white 
cloak, and were generally termed the White Canons. Other 
houses were established by them at Brockley and Otham, but 
the land there was so poor that the monks vacated their quarters, 
and, the Brockley canons joining them, the beautiful abbey of 
Bayham was reared. Mr. A. J. Beresford-Hope writing of them 
said “they were a strict sect, who wanted no congregations 
and cared for no processions, so they built their: church like a 
long room.” From east to west Bayham measured 257 feet, 
the width being 24 feet. The choir was extended into the 


SCOTNEY CASTLE. 


nave, so that with the transepts and chancel it formed a cross. 
The string-course in the western portion of the choir shows 
where the stalls of the canons terminated. The eastern limb 
of the cross is unusually short and it terminates with a trigonal 
apse, a particularly rare feature. A gracefully-designed and 
beautifully-executed cluster of foliage in the nave tells of the 
loving labour that was given to the church. There were no 
aisles and the doorways on the north and south sides were 
formed to communicate with the transept by passages. In 
each transept there were two eastern chapels, and those on the 
north side still retain their vaulting. Two other chapels were 
on the south side between the nave and the chapter-house, 
which had three aisles. Some of the penitential cells, the 
gatehouse and a stone coffin with a sculptured cross still 
remain. Dugdale only tells of six of the abbats—Robert 
Frendesbury, 1405 ; John, 1413; Thomas Cotingham, 1475; 
Robert Hertley, 1478; Robert Nash, 1488; and Richard 
Bexley, 1494. Though the ordinary public were not admitted 


tothe abbey, pilgrims were ever welcome, and among the dis- 
tinguished visitors was Edward I., who was entertained in 1299, 
and Edward II., in 1324. Richard, the sainted Bishop of 
Chichester, was also one of their guests, and the bed he slept 
on was long celebrated for its healing power. The strictness 
of the monks seems to have gradually slackened, for when 
Bishop Redman visited them in 1488 he complained that 
they were holding cures and were wearing “pykes” to their 
shoes like fops. They were popular with the neighbouring 
peasantry, however, for when Henry VIII. handed over the 
abbey to assist Cardinal Wolsey in founding his colleges at 
Oxford and Ipswich, the people defended the monks and 
carried them back to the abbey from which they had been | 
expelled. For this act the Abbat and canons were arrested and - 
their’protectors were punished. Wolsey’s fall soon followed, 
and as the colleges were not fully founded Henry claimed Bay- 
ham. By Elizabeth it was granted to Anthony Brown, 
Viscount Montague,.and his descendant Ambrose Brown sold 
1t_in 1714 to John Pratt, who became Lord Chief Justice. 
While in his possession the roof of the abbey was removed for: 


x 
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the sake of the materials. His son Charles, on July 17, 1765, 
was raised to the peerage by the title of Lord Caimden of 
Camden Place, co. Kent. In 1766 he was appointed Lord 
High Chancellor of Great Britain, and on May 13, 1786, he 
was advanced to a viscounty and earldom by the titles of 
Viscount Bayham of Bayham Abbey, and Earl Camden. His 
son, John Jeffreys Pratt, was the second earl, and on Septem- 
ber 7, 1812, he was created Eari of Brecknock and Marquess © 
of Camden. By the third marquess the present mansion was 
built, and as a memorial to his father he erected the little 
church, The earlier mansion stands on the low ground west 
of the abbey church, and was built from the materials of the 
demolished abbey. It is now the residence of the Rev. J. H. 
Savory, chaplain to the marquess. By permission of the 
fourth marquess we were permitted to visit the ruins to-day. — 
No historian of the county, or philologist, so far as my 
search has extended, has hazarded a suggestion regarding the 
meaning of Pembury, But when we note that in the Textus 


' Roffensis it is called Peppingeberia, and in ancient deeds 


Pepenbury, the thought arises that it may have had something 
to do with the Culpepers, who had their home there at Bay 
Hall. The church, dedicated to St. Peter, originally paid 
ninepence a year to the cathedral at Rochester, which was 
termed chrism rent. Pembury with other manors was 


} bestowed on the Abbat of Bergham by Simon de Wahull, on 


condition that one canon celebrated mass there daily, and he 
bequeathed his body to be buried in the abbey church. By 
his bull, dated November Io, 1239, Pope Gregory [X granted 
license to the Abbat of Bayham to hold the church. Richard 
Oliver, the rector, declined to give up possession, and not until 
1278 was the Abbat inducted. In the twenty-eighth year of 
King Edward II. John Culpeper was granted permission to 
build a chantry chapel, dedicated to St. Mary, in the church- 
yard, and in the reign of Edward III. he is believed to have 
rebuilt the church. On the three buttresses on the south side 
of the chancel are three shields—the first bears a rectangular 
cross, the second has the Culpeper arms, and the third has 
the arms of his wife’s family, the Hardreshulls. An old stone 
of the chancel pavement has an inscription in old French to 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Thomas Coleperer, who died in the 
reign of Edward III. The churchyard contains the stone 
coffin of an Abbat of Bayham.. At the Dissolution the manor 
was claimed by Henry VIII., who gave it to Sir Edward 
Guildford, knight, Warden of the Cinque Ports. The next 
owner of importance was Sir Thomas Cromwell, knight, who 
was made Earl of Essex, Knight of the Garter, and Lord High 
Chamberlain of England.» The Marquess Camden is now the 
chief landowner. eee 
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In addition to the authorities I have quoted, I am indebted 
to the ordinary county guides, and to various articles by Edward 
F. Skinner, George Measom, George F. Chambers, W. Stanley 
‘Martin, B. Prescott Row, Mackenzie Walcott, E. R. Kelly and 
other writers. 

I have to gratefully acknowledge the kind and continuous 
co-operation of Mr. Stanley, and though you may consider we 
are somewhat to blame for arranging a ride instead of a 
ramble, I think you will acknowledge we have partly atoned 
for it by giving you a very rambling paper. 

The illustrations are from photographs by Messrs. H. G. 
Quartermain, Henry Virgoe, and Charles Wheeler. 


ANCIENT BUILDINGS IN OR NEAR 
~NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

()* to-morrow (Saturday) the annual® excursion of the 

members of the Northern Architectural Association will 
take place. They will travel. by train to Morpeth, and then 
drive to Brinkburn Priory. They will next proceed to Craig- 
side. Afterwards the memorial chancel fittings in Rothbury 
Church will be inspected, before returning to Morpeth for 
dinner. 

A very useful list of ancient buildings near Newcastle-on- 
Tyne has been compiled by Mr. F. W. Morgan. Copies have 
been presented to the Association by Mr. J. W. Taylor, with 
the hope that they will encourage students to study the buildings 
referred to. In order to extend the utility of the list, and 


carry out the donor’s intention, we reprint it, with the desire that 
other societies will endeavour to impart similar information. 


Roman. 


The Roman Wall and Stations. 

Bridge abutment at Chollerford. Pillars placed in the nave 
arcade of Chollerton Church. 

Stations at South Shields, Lanchester, Ebchester and 
Binchester. 

- Arch and stones in Corbridge Church. 

The Collection at The Chesters, Chollerford. 

Incised and Sculptured Stones, Hexham Abbey. 

‘Relics in the Black Gate Museum and in the Castle Keep, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Altars and Inscribed Stones in the Dean and Chapter 
Library, Durham. 
; Pre-Conqguest. 

The Towers of Ovingham, Corbridge, Bywell (St. Andrew’s), 
Whittingham, Warden and Billingham Churches. 

“1 mt Crypt at Hexham and the Church at Escomb (com- 
plete). 
« Tower and west wall of nave, Monkwearmouth Church. 

Jarrow Church tower and chancel 
_ Portions of Bolam, Whalton, Woodhorn, Heddon-on-the- 
Wall, Hart, Staindrop and Sockburn Churches. 

The tower and transepts of Norton Church. 

ao Frith Stool at Hexham. Two Crosses in Aycliff church- 
yard. 

Crosses and Sculptured Stones in the Dean and Chapter 
Library at Durham. 
Norman. 


Durham Castle, chapel, 1071-96 ; doorway of Bp. Pudsey’s 

lower hall and Bp Pudsey’s upper hall. 
_ Durham Cathedral, choir and aisles, 1093-96; nave and 

aisles, 1099-1128 ; Galilee chapel, circa 1175. 

Edlingham Church, nave arcade, chancel arch, south 
door, &c. . 

Edmundbyers Church, Choir of Coldingham (late). 

Brainshaugh Chapel, Acklington. 

St. Andrew’s Church, Newcastle, lower stages of tower, 
part of nave arcades and chancel arch, 1175-85. 

Ponteland Church, west doorway and lower stages of the 
tower. as 

Heddon-on-the-Wall Church (chancel), and parts of Rock 
Church. 

Newburn Church tower (early), and Whickham Church 
nave arcade. 

Warkworth Church, chancel and greater portion of the nave. 

The Keep of the Castle, Newcastle (the whole, with the 
exception of the modern battlements). 

Bamburgh Castle Keep (latter part Henry I.), most of 
Barnard Castle and part of Alnwick Castle. 

Naves of Mitford Church and St. Margaret’s, Durham. 

Parts of Brinkburn Priory (Transitional), Prudhoe Castle, 

‘and the oldest parts of St. Mary’s Chapel, Jesmond. 

Corbridge Church, south aisle (temp. Henry I ). 

Elvet Bridge, Durham (end of twelfth). 

Pittington Church, arcade of nave. 
Priory. . 

Bellingham Church (end of eleventh century), and chancel 

of St. Cuthbert’s, Haydon Bridge, circa 1190. 


Part of Tynemouth 


ee 


The whole of -Lindisfarne Priory and Seaton Delaval 
Chapel. 

Portions of St. John’s, Newcastle ; St. Mary’s, Gateshead ; 
St. Giles, Durham, and Barnard Castle Church, 

Parts of Seaham and Lanchester Churches. 

Ebchester Church (latter part of the eleventh century). 

The great hall (formerly chapel), Auckland 


Castle, c. 1185. Transitional 


Darlington Church (end of twelfth or begin- or 
ning of thirteenth centuries). Pointed 
Hartlepool Church (c. 1190). Work. 


Eryholme Church arcade (c. 1200), 


Thirteenth Century. 

The lower part of the Black Gate, Newcastle, 1247. 

Parts of the Black Friars Monastery and “ King John’s 
Palace,” Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Hexham Abbey, the whole of (Transitional and Early 
English). 

Durham Cathedral, upper part of the western towers, 
c. 1220. Chapel of the Nine Altars, 1242-70. 

’ Substantially the whole of Ryton (early), Simonburn, 
Houghton-le-Spring (first half of century), Sedgefield (all but 
tower), 1225-50, and St. Andrew’s, Auckland (early), Dalton, 
Easington (except the tower) and Whitburn Churches. 

Greater parts of Tynemouth Priory, 1220; Blanchland 
Abbey Church; Finchale Abbey and Brinkburn Priory. 

Transepts of Ponteland Church, and Chancels of Mitford 
and Corbridge Churches. 

Large portions of Ovingham, Medomsley, Chester-le-Street 
and Holy Island Churches. 

Haughton Castle (Ed. I.), Aydon Castle (c. 1250) and the 
old Tower at Ford (1287). 

Tower and Spire of Boldon Church (early thirteenth). 

St. Edmund’s Chapel (Holy Trinity Church), Gateshead, 
complete 1241-48; restored, 1837. 

The Town Walls of Newcastle, with the towers (Herber 
Croft and Corner), thirteenth, fourteenth centuries. 

Parts of Hartburn, Whalton,’ Lanchester (chancel, early 
thirteenth); Bamburgh, Brancepeth (tower and part of nave, 
circa 1240) ; Bywell (2) and Chester-le-Street Churches. 

The Lavatory at Hexham Abbey, circa 1280. 

The Great Hall of Durham Castle (late thirteenth). 

Staindrop Church Sedilia. 

Parts of Prudhoe, Halton and Ravensworth Castles. 

Vicar’s Pele Tower, Corbridge Churchyard. 


Fourteenth Century. 


St. Nicholas, Newcastle, nave and chancel arcades, s. wall 
recesses and windows, some of the s. transept windows and the 
crypt. é 

St. Andrew’s, Newcastle, upper stage of tower. 

St. John’s, Newcastle, nave arcade and s. aisle. 

St. Mary’s, Gateshead, nave arcade, c. 1350. 

Belsay Castle (complete, temp. Ed. III.) and part of Ogle 
Castle. 

Ponteland Church, Chancel, c. 1330. Warkworth Hermitage, 
c. 1340. 

Spire of Warkworth Church. Ovingham Church porch. 

Hexham Moot Hall and Manorial Office. 

Etal Castle and Edlingham Castle. 

Hunwick Manor House Chapel. 

Large portions of Newbiggin and Morpeth Churches. 

Pele Towers at Corbridge and Cocklaw (both early four- 
teenth). 

Brancepeth Church, aisles and transepts, chancel, chape 
and vestry, circa 1375; and the chest. 

The greater part of the work at Alnwick and Raby Castle 

Morpeth Castle (gateway tower) and Dilston Tower. 

Langley Castle, c. 1350; the old work at Chillingham 
Castle, and Halton Tower. 

Chester-le-Street Church, octagon and 
Decorated); spire of Coniscliffe Church. ie 5 

Durham Cathedral, several windows; Bp. Hatfield’s tomb 
and Bishop’s Throne, c. 1375. 

Durham Cathedral, tomb of John Lord Neville, 1386; Altar 
Screen, 1374-80. 

Durham Cathedral, kitchen of the monastery, 1368-70. 

Bothal Castle, c. 1343. Bothal Church. 

Lumley Castle (greater part of ), end of fourteenth century. 
Dunstanburgh Castle, 1316-25. 

Friarside Chapel, Rowlands Gill. 
mouth Priory, c. 1335. 

Darlington Church, higher stage of the tower and the spire. 

Framwellgate Bridge, Durham; Chestér-le-Street and 
Warkworth Bridges. 

Chantry Chapel, St. Cuthbert’s Church, Haydon Bridge, 

The Tower of Chipchase Castle, c. 1350. 


Fifteenth Century. 


Beltingham Chapel, Haltwhistle 
(St. Peter’s), lady chapel. 


spire (Early 


Chantry Chapel, Tyne- 


(complete); Bywell 
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Gateway towers of Bywell Castle and Alnwick Abbey. 

Hilton Castle, c. 1415. Warkworth Castle (largely). 

Warkworth Church, s. aisle and porch. St. Michael’s 
Church, Alnwick (nearly all). 

Sedgefield Church tower, 1425-50. Durham Cathedral, 
centre tower, 1430-90. ; 

St. Nicholas, Newcastle, tower and steeple, and the roofs, 
Cc. 1450. 

St. John’s, Newcastle, tower vault and roof. 

All Saints, Newcastle, Thornton brass, 1429. 

The Stallwork in Jarrow Church, 1494-1519. 
St. Nicholas, Newcastle, and Hart Churches. 

Greater parts of Witton Castle, near Bishop Auckland, and 
Lumley Castle (early). 

Cockle Park Tower. The Bridge at Felton. 

Tomb of Lord Ralph Neville in Staindrop Church. . 

Chancel of the Chapel, Hilton Castle. Part of Hulne 
Abbey. 

Brancepeth Church, oak panels of screenwork. 

Durham Castle, kitchen and buttery, 1494-1501. 

Oak ceiling in the Priors’ apartments (Deanery), Durham. 

The Rood Screen, c. 1509, Hexham. The Leschman 
Chantry, Hexham. 

Gateshead, St. Mary’s, nave, roof and north transept. 


The Fonts in 


Sixteenth Century. 


Abbey Gateway, Durham, 1494-1519. 

Durham Castle, Bp. Tunstall’s gallery, woodwork and 
chapel. 

Durham Castle, stalls in the chapel, 1509-22. 

Durham Castle, tapestry (late). in galleries and rooms. 

Portion of Auckland Castle; transepts of Hilton Castle 
Chapel. 

Two or three old houses at West Auckland. 

Stella Hall, Blaydon. Denton Hall,c. 1503. Horden Hall. 

Font covers in St. Nicholas, St. John and St. Andrew’s, 
Newcastle. 

The old Grammar School, Durham, 1541. 

Old housé on ‘‘ The Bank ” at Barnard Castle. 

The Henry Neville monument, Staindrop. The older parts 
of Ryton Rectory. 

Pulpit, Heighington Church. 


Seventeenth Century. 


Fulpit in St. John’s Church, Newcastle (early). 

ee thee Church, Bp. Cosin’s woodwork (early), and the 
porch. 

‘Durham Castle (fireplace in Senate room, 1606-17; Black 
staircase, 1665); fireplace in keep, Newcastle. 

Upper part of the Black Gate, Newcastle, 1603-20. 

Gibside Hall (temp. Jas. I ), Chipchase Castle, 1621. 
ington Hall and parts of Hunwick Hall. 

Welton Pele Tower and part of Dilston Castle. 

. Maddison and Hall Monuments in St. Nicholas, Newcastle, 
1035-40. 
‘ Gateshead, St. Mary’s, nave stalls, 1634; stalls in chancel, 
1695. 
cee Manor House, 1637. Hexham Grammar School, 
1684. 

Durham Cathedral, choir stalls and canopy of font, c. 1671. 

Parts of Ogle (temp. Charles I.) and Halton Castles. 

Chillingham Castle. Late alterations by Inigo Jones. 

Blackbird Inn, Ponteland. Wallington Hall (late). 

The Guildhall and its Mayor’s Chamber and Merchant’s 
Court, Newcastle 

Cox’s House, Quayside, and Cross House, Westgate Road, 
Newcastle. 

Old Houses in the Side, Sandhill, Bigg Market and Old 
woke Street (with staircases, fireplaces, panelling, &c.), New- 
castle. 

aed in the Chapel of the Trinity House, 1634, New- 
castle, 

Brass Lectern in St. Nicholas. The Jesus Hospital, 1683. 

The Smiths’ Hall, 1679, Newcastle. 

Bp. Cosin’s Library, Durham, 1669. 

Old Houses at Newburn, Corbridge, Hexham, Washington, 
Tynemouth, Hunwick, Houghton-le-Spring, Hartlepool, Gain- 
ford, and many other places. 

Chancel stalls, Ryton. 

Pulpit, reading-desk, &c., Haughton-le-Skerne Church, 


Helm- 


Eighteenth Century. 

Tanfield Hall and iron gates. 

Ryton Rectory, 1700. Seaton Delaval Hall (by Sir John 
Vanbrugh), 1707. 

West Boldon Hall, 1709. Heworth Old Hall. 

Chipchase Castle (north side). 

Newcastle-on-Tyne :— 

Keelmen’s Hospital, 1701. Trinity House Hall, 1721. 

Heaton Hall, 1713. Buildings in the Swirle. 


' Liberal Club (old Queen’s Head), and interior of. the 


. Guardians’ Offices, Pilgrim Street. 


Vestry of St Nicholas, 1736. Porch of St. Andrew’s. 

All Saints. Church (by Stephenson), 1786-96. St. Anne’s, 
176846: 22. oF ; Z 

The Guildhall front. Old Assembly Rooms, 1774-76, 

Jesmond Manor House, 1721. Fenham Hall. sp 

Gosforth House, 1760, by. Payne, and No. 55 Westgate 
Road. . 

Tower of St. Mary’s, Gateshead, 1739-40. 

South Shields (1768), Stockton, Alnwick and Barnard 
Castles (1747), Town Halls. 4 Tage ; : 

Sir John Vanbrugh’s work at Lumley and Hilton Castles. 

Upper parts of the Croft and Carpenter’s Towers, New- — 
castle. 

Old houses at Durham, Sunderland, Cleadon, Westoe, 
Seaton Sluice, Morpeth, Warkworth, Hexham and several 
other places. mee ; 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE UNIVERSITY ~ 
SYSTEM. re 
A ROYAL Commission was appointed last year “to inquire 


into the present condition of the higher, general and. _ 
technical education available in-Ireland outside Trinity College, 


Dublin, and to report as to what reforms, if any, are desirable 
in order to render that education adequate to the needs of the 
Irish people.” The official report of the evidence has appeared. 
Among the witnesses who gave evidence were Sir Thomas 
Drew, P.R.H.A‘, and Mr. Arthur Hill, BE. We reprint Mr. 
Hill’s evidence :—- . 

Mr. Justice Madden: Mr. Hill, you are lecturer in archi- 
tecture in the Queen’s College, Cork ?—Yes. ; 

You are a member of the Royal Irish Academy and some 
other learned bodies?—Yes, of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and a life student of the Royal Academy of London, 

What place does the study of architecture occupy in the 
Queen’s College, Cork?—The lectureship was created by the 
Council, without any powers of appropriation of salary or 
making of any other arrangements. I lectured for two years, 
in 1894 and 1895. The third year, the number of bona-fide 
students presenting themselves was very small—only two or 
three at most—and it was not worth while carrying on the 
lectures for these students, because they got no credit for it in 
their examinations. One could not ask students to give up 
their work in the engineering course, where their responsi- 
bilities lay, to study a subject for which they could get no 
credit. : 

These were engineering students as a rule?—As a rule, and 
one or two who attended the course were men who were study- 
ing architecture—architects’ assistants. 

The study of architecture forms no part of the curriculum ? 
—Except on paper. 

How do you mean on paper?—It is included in the 
prospectus of the college. 

Are students examined in architecture?—There is an 
examination in architecture which forms part of the first or 
second year’s course in engineering, and that is carried out by 
the professor of engineering 

You are prepared to offer us some suggestions as- to the 
position which you think should be occupied by the study of 
architecture and the profession in architecture in a university 
system ?—Many years ago, when I took my degree in the 
Queen’s College, Cork, and then went to London, I found that 
the young man. studying architecture had absolutely no 
systematic course of study. I wrote a paper at the time, which 
was read at a conference of architects held in London in 1874. 
It was called “College Training for Architects.” My proposal 
was that the architect should be put on much the same footing 
as the engineer in the university. There should be a professor 
of architecture in every university where there is a school of 
engineering.: The-two professions should run together. It 
would certainly improve our engineers. Some higher idea of 
a sense of beauty would be no harm to them, and the associa- 
tion of the artistic temperament of the architect with the prac- 
tical work of the engineer would be a benefit to architects; and 
there is no reason why the two professions could not be 
worked together in that way. The condition of affairs is this.. 
In 1887 the Royal Institute of British Architects, as represent- 
ing the profession, considered that an educational standard 
was necessary for the profession.’ They got a new charter at 
that time, and the charter conferred the power of holding 
examinations. . In 1887 they then decided that every associate 
should pass a series of examinations extending over three 
years. Out of the associates the fellows are elected, so that at 
the present moment, so far as membership of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects is concerned, the gate is closed. 
Nobody can beeome a .member of the Society who has not 
passed the three consecutive examinations. The Institute. has 
decided what they think an architect should know. There 
have been some criticisms. I gota letter this morning from 
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Professor Simpson, of Liverpool, saying that, in his opinion, 
the education should have been provided first, while entirely 
agreeing with the principle that education should precede 
examination. I don’t think that is a fair view to take, because 
if the Institute had not decided what an architect should know, 
we would be now as we were thirty years ago. I think the 
complaint is that the State has not accepted what the profession 
thas declared to be necessary, and provided the necessary 
education, instead of leaving it entirely to voluntary effort. 

Where are the examinations held ?—In London or in any 
part of the provinces where students present themselves. The 
Architectural Association of London is a junior body which 
exists almost for the purpose of mutual aid in education, and 
when the Institute started these examinations the Association 
commenced classes. These classes have been carried on 
altogether out of their own pocket. They are principally night 
<lasses, but this year they have launched out a little further and 
have established day classes. That is the curriculum of the 
Association, so that the Association voluntarily tries to do what 
it can to furnish young men with a system of education. There 
are in London, of course, other classes designed for architects. 
There is a course of architecture in University College, but it 
consists simply in the history of architecture and a course in 
building construction, which are very well so far as they go, but 
incomplete. There are courses in King’s College; but I think 
I might sum up the general professional feeling towards these 
classes as this: that they are inadequate. Recently a school of 
architecture has been developed in the Liverpool University, I 
believe, by private effort altogether. 

Is that the only University College in the United Kingdom 
that confers a degree in architecture?—That is the only 
University College where they have commenced to give this 
degree for the first time. 

That is the degree of Victoria University, of which. the 
Liverpool University College forms a branch ?—Yes ; it is only 
in Liverpool that this degree can be got, because that is the 
only one of the three colleges that has got an architectural 
school. 

But no university degree is conferred in architecture except 
through the University College of Liverpool?—Yes. Here is 
a prospectus of the Liverpool College (handing it in) * 

The London University confers no degree in architecture. 
Is that so?—There is-no degree in architecture. 

But there is a course of training. Does the training in 
University College, London, form part of the curriculum for a 
diploma in engineering, or is it separate?—In King’s College 
they give a “college certificate” in architecture and the 
associateship of the college (A.K.C ). 

Professor Dickey: Does the new London University not 
give a degree ?>—No. 

Is it not in contemplation ?—It is, I believe, in contempla- 
tion ; but the R.I.B.A. is not well satisfied with the position of 
affairs. The Gresham Commission proposed architecture as 
an independent faculty, but the result of the late formulating of 
the scheme has been to leave out “architecture” altogether 
from the various faculties, and it is supposed to be included 
either in the faculty of science or engineering. 

Mr. Justice Madden: Your suggestion is that in a properly 
constituted university system there should be a separate faculty 
of architecture, with a corresponding degree, and a school and 
professors in which and by whom architecture should be 
taught ?—Precisely ; on the plan of the American Universities. 

Are there separate degrees ?—The degree is Bachelor of 
Science, and that is given for all the branches ; but you can 
take it either in mining, engineering or architecture. 

You can specialise?— Yes; at Massachusetts there are 
nearly 109 students in architecture at the present moment, 
where they pursue a four years’ course. They have passed or 
given degrees to 176 since they opened in 1873, including half 
a dozen ladies. 

Would your idea be that the students should matriculate in 
a university and pursue an arts course up to a certain point, 
and then specialise? The course at Liverpool seems very 
nearly as it should be. A student must matriculate in the 
usual way. He must then take arts subjects, and at the same 
time take up.some portion of the architectural course in the 
first year. The second and third years are devoted entirely to 
work in the architectural school. 

Most Rev. Dr. Healy: But he specialises to some extent, 
‘even in the first year?—Yes. The Liverpool school Se 4k 
think, a little deficient in science, but, as Mr. Simpson says, 
you cannot do everything at once. Of course, the difficulty in 
an architect’s training is this: so to adjust science and art that 
‘a student gets fairly trained in both. Afterwards he may 
specialise, and one may become. more of a constructor and 
another more devoted to the artistic side of the work, but it is 
of great importance that.these two faculties should be trained 


* Prospectus of Day Classes in Arts, Science and Law for the , 


session 1901-2, in University College, Liverpool. University Press 
of Liverpool, 1901, page 154. 
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together. The great object of the training should be to enable 
the student to understand the true relationship of science and 
art to architecture. 

Mr. Justice Madden: Supposing that there were a 
separate school leading up to a degree, what do you suggest 
as to the course of training prescribed—what should it in- 
clude ?—It should include, in the first instance, a certain 
amount of general culture, the elements of an arts course. It 
should then include drawing, pure and simple; painting, 
modelling, and everything of that kind. It should include a 
special study of the history of architecture, because it is only 
by a review of the finest works that man has produced that the 
taste of the student can be formed and elevated. The subject 
of the history of architecture should not be approached from 
a purely archeological point of view, but should also be 
treated so as to show how architecture developed, I believe 
that in that way what we are all seeking for at the present day, 
a new Style, is more likely to arise than by mere copying. The 
science should be treated from the constructional point of view, 
and should be taught, of course, by a specialist. 

Has your attention been called to the syllabus of the courses 
in the department of Architecture and Construction set forth 
by the University College of London ?—Yes. 

In a general way, does that agree with your views?—In a 
general way; but it is deficient in the necessity for an arts 
course. 

Are there any other remarks that you wish to bring before 
us ?—My chief point is to bring before you simply the needs of 
the profession. I think the examination system of the Institute 
shows that it is of importance to bring before the State and 
before the public the need of the profession in regard to educa- 
tion. It is all very well for the Institute to say what they 
require, but it is the duty of the State to work up to, and to 
supply what the profession requires. 

Do any considerable number of fully-qualified architects 
under the Institute hold University degrees?—A very small 
proportion, for the simple reason that very few men can afford 
the time. Ifa man goes for an ordinary arts degree, that gives 
him enough to do for two or three years and postpones his 
studying for his profession. 

But if the status of a degree qualifying as an architect 
acquired by studying ina university were given, I suppose you 
are of opinion that it would tend to elevate the profession 
greatly ?—Certainly. 

Because there would be an element of liberal education 
introduced outside the mere professional training ?—Yes. 
There has been an effort made before Parliament two or three 
times during the last few years to get a system of registration 
for architects legalised. A certain number of men think that 
would be a panacea for all the ills of the profession ; but other 
men are of quite an opposite opinion. If Parliament were to 
organise an arrangement of that sort every man who ever 
designed anything, however humble—a builder’s clerk who had 
designed a labourer’s cottage for a Board of Guardians—could 
demand to be registered as an architect under the Act of 
Parliament. 

Is it called a diploma or a certificate what is given by the 
Institute 2—It is only an admission to the Associateship. 

Most Rev. Dr. Healy: And the Fellowships ?—The Fellow- 
ships afterwards follow from the Associateship. A man must 
be an Associate for five years before being eligible for a 
Fellowship. 

Mr. Justice Madden: What proportion of those who are 
employed as architects in Ireland have that qualification ?— 
You mean being members of the Institute ? 

Yes.—In Ireland I should say there are very few. I really 
could not name one who has taken the Institute examination. 
There may be some in Dublin and Belfast.* 

There are no qualifications legally necessary to constitute 
an architect ?—No. 

It differs in that respect from other professions ; but what 
is the usual educational qualification of an architect ?—Well, 
it depends upon the individual’s standard. With some men 
it is just their name on a brass plate. That is what we 
complain of. 

Probably you would answer that, as the universities have 
not recognised it as a separate school it is very difficult to 
define what is the qualification of an architect ?—That is SO. 
There are no opportunities for young men to study architec- 
ture, except in Liverpool. I have sent my son to Liverpool 
within the last few months, simply on account of the facilities 
for study there. There are some men in London who go 
to King’s College, or to the Association school. They get 


* «‘T have just received a list of the students who have passed 
their entrance examination for the R.I.B.A., December 1901 :— 
R.I.B.A. Examinations—Preliminary—151 passed (including two 
Irish students from Cork); Intermediate—45 passed (including one 
student from Belfast); Final—35 passed (no record of an Irish 
” Arthur Hill, December I1, 190!. 
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education there, but they get no Guditneation np stamp of. a 
degree from it. 

Professor Dickey : Liverpool is the only place where they 
can get a degree?—The only place in the United Kingdom. 
The degree was only created last year 

Most Rev..Dr. Healy : How would you propose for Yyeland 
that degrees should be given in architecture ¢ Would it be 
the degree of Bachelor of Science ?—That is as it may be. So 
long as some mark is. given I would not care ; but Bachelor of 
Science probably would be the best. There is a Bachelor of 
Science degree given in America. 

You are aware that in, the: Royal Univ ersity the first year’s 

course is not special or professional in any way ; it is a general 
arts programme. Would: you be in favour, of that for archi- 
tects ?—Certainly. 
_ It would-be time enough to specialise at the end of the first 
year ?—Certainly. The, point I wish to put is this, The 
education of the architect should begin from the University 
course. In a few years you would have a-body of really 
educated architects, and the public would then discriminate. 

Professor Lorrain Smith : You intend,to,,lead the public to 
discriminate, and not to have legal restrictions?—d do, not 
believe in legal restrictions, such as registration. 
be beginning from below, and every man who practises, no 
matter what his standing, would be legally qualified to rank)as 
an architect. 

-What number of students would there be in the faculty— 
what number would you naturally expect ?—I do not suppose. I 
would expect from Cork more than a half dozen. 

Dr. Starkie: How many are, there at present?—In the 
engineering school there are about sixteen or eighteen at 
present. 

Professor Lorrain Smith: That is one, side of the engineer- 
ing school. You would contemplate an all round faculty ; giving 
a degree in architecture?—Yes. Cork isa very small place: 
and my scheme is very much broader than for Cork. 

There are a large number of architects in Ireland ?—Yes ; 
a good number of them are in Dublin. , There must be a large 
number here. ; 

Do you happen to know in what the Liverpool School of 
Architecture originated ?—I think it was at the instance of 
some private person or body. 

Was it the architects of Liverpool asked for it?—I don’t 
know exactly how it sprang up. 

Professor Dickey : There are.two-ways in which architec- 
ture might be provided for: by education in a university, or 
in a technological institution such as in Manchester. You 
prefer the university ?—I prefer the university fortwo or three 
reasons. In the first place, a technical schoo] does not aim at 
general culture, and in the next place the aim of a technical 
school is to give the artisan who has the use of his hands or 
his tools as much science as he can take. That is not at all 
the training for an architect. An architect need not be a 
craftsman. Itis not necessary for an architect to be able to 
‘play billiards in order to design a billiard-room, but he must 
know the size of the table and the length of the cue. It is not 
necessary that he should be able to take the tool out of a 
plumber’s hands and solder a joint; but he should know the 
theory of these things. I think the subject would be better 
approached in a university than in a technical school. 

You think it should be associated with engineering ?— Yes; 
engineering as taught in a university. 

Would you practically make it part of the engineering 

faculty, and make every bachelor of engineering study archi- 
tecture, and every architect acquaint himself with the principles 
of engineering ?—Certainly ; the two professions should be 
worked together and taught together up to a certain point; but 
time is a consideration in the subject, and you could not expect 
an architect to spend a great deal of his time studying the 
higher mathematics, perhaps more or less distasteful to his 
temperament, nor would you oblige an engineer to study paint- 
ing and drawing until he got sick of the whole subject. There 
must be sp€cialisation. 
_ But the architect of the highest type would, in your opinion, 
be produced by the university?—Yes. University training 
should produce a man of general culture, a scientific attitude of 
mind, and with his artistic temperament developed He should 
know so much about all subjects as to be able to control those 
under him. Take, for instance, these modern American build- 
ings of steel. They require an amount of calculation that an 
architect need not necessarily do himself, but he should know 
enough about them to be able to control the man whom he 
employs to make them. 

You have visited Belfast and Derry ?—I ave! In my 
opinion the whole country should be afforded facilities in this 
respect... 

Are there some buildings in Belfast which show a lack of 
architectural science on the part of local architects ?—I don’t 
know about that; but in Liverpool recently I happened to see 
a building of most charming design, but all the mouldings in 
front were run without any regard to the stone joints. That 
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| Gesign was made. by some young draughtsmany and handed to 
the builder to carry out in any way he liked.» The real spirit 
of architecture is that design should be based on construction. 

Mr. Justice Madden: I think Mr. Ruskin has expounded 
that doctrine with great beauty of language and ‘clearness in. 
his “Seven Lamps of Architecture” ?—Yes. 

Most Rev. Dr. Healy: Are;we really to understand—I am 
particularly anxious to know it for my own information—that 
we cannot ascertain for certain that we are dealing - ‘with a: 
qualified architect?—No; there is no means of ascertaining 


that. Young men simply start as architects, with OF without 
education. By 
DUNDEE ANSTITUTE OF... ARCHITECTURE. 


HE annual meeting'‘of this Institute was held: on the 16th 
ult?” ‘The annual reports were approved, and reference 

was made to the death of Mr. J. J. Henderson; who for twelve 
years ‘had -been' honorary. secretary of the Institute The 
following officers were elected :—President, Mr. A. A. Symon, 
Arbroath ; vice-president; Mr. P. H. Thoms : members of 
Council, Messrs.-Gi A, Pyott, Charles Ower, William Far- 
quharson and W. 'G.’ Anderson; honorary secretary, Mr, 
David L. Allan ;: hon. treasurer, Mr. Charles G. Soutar ; 
auditors, Messrs. B. C. Douglas and J. D. Mills. | The 
prizes. in the Institute competition were awarded as fol- 
lows t—Sketch Book—Mr. Stewart Kaye: Measured Draw- 
ing—Mr. John M. Fairweather; hon. mention, Mr. David 
Milne. Water-Colour Drawing—Mr. Alan Robertson. Design 
for Marine ‘Hotel—Mr.~David Milne; hon. mention, Mr. 
David: Smith. Design for Farmhouse—Mr. Stewart Kaye > 
hon. mention, Mr. A. G. C.' Nicholson. Design for Boat- 
house—Mr. Arthur Wilson ; hon. mention, Mr. A. S. Robert- 
son. Design for Summer-house—Mr. William Simpson. — 


Nie 


THE HELLENIC SOCIETY, 


HE annual meeting of the Society for the Promotion of 
Hellenic Studies was held on Tuesday in the rooms of 
the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, Sir ‘Richard 
Jebb, M.P., in the chair. 

The report of the Council was read by Mr. H. B. Walters, 
the acting hon. secretary. It stated that during the session 
the work of the Society had been carried forward in its several 
departments with energy and effect. Three general meetings 
had been held, and had been well attended. It had for some 
time past been felt. that the rooms of the Royal Asiatic Society 
were hardly adequate. Fortunately, the C ouncil had been able 
to come to an arrangement with the Society of Antiquaries. 
whereby in future all general meetings would be held in their 
excellent rooms in Burlington House. The Council had again 
made a grant, this time of 100/, to the Cretan Exploration 
Fund. By the aid of this fund Mr. Evans last year carried 
further his remarkable excavations on the site of Knossos, 
while Mr. Hogarth made some interesting discoveries at 
Kato Zakro. The response to the appeal issued by the 
managers of this fund last autumn was, unfortunately, so 
inadequate that it was found necessary to confine its opera- 
tions during the present season to the work at Knossos 
upon which Mr. Evans had again been successfully engaged, 
though it was doubtful whether the funds now available would 
suffice for the completion of the excavations. Meanwhile 
another very promising Mycenzean site, at Palzeokastro, near 
Sitia, in Eastern Crete, which Mr. Hogarth had hoped to 
excavate under the auspices of the Cretan Exploration Fund, 
had been undertaken by the .Britiskh School at Athens. A 
British School had now been established at Rome on much the 
same lines as the school at Athens. Satisfactory progress had 
been made with the facsimile of the Codex Venetus of Aristo- 
phanes, which was announced in last year’s report. The 
facsimile itself was practically complete. Another special 
publication, which was announced last year, that of the report 
on the very important excavations undertaken by the British 
School at Athens on the site of Phylakopi, in the island of 
Melos, had also made good progress. The statistics of work 
done in the library again showed considerable progress. The 
number of visits paid to the library was 343, compared with 236 
in 1900-10, and 190 in 1899-1900. On the other hand, there was 
a reduction in the number of members using the library, which 
was 66, compared with 81 and 70. The Council had decided 
that the time has now come when it was expedient to print the 
library catalogue. The Overbeck tracts (about 700 in number) 
described in the last report had been arranged and bound, and 
would be entered in the forthcoming catalogue. The pur- 
chases of the year included ‘‘ Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum,”” 
Tischbein, “ Hamilton Vases.” Also six volumes, which were 
wanting or imperfect in the Society’s set of the “ Revue 
Archéologique.” The Votizie degli Scavi had been added 
to the list of periodicals. The year 1901-2 has beena period 
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of Steady extension and increased use of the photographic 
collection. As to the present financial position, ordinary 
receipts during the year were 1,022/, against 1,037/. during the 
financial year 1900-1. The receipts from subscriptions, including 
arrears, amounted to 6417, against 646/., and receipts from 
libraries, and for the purchase of back volumes 185/., against 179/. 
Life subscriptions amounting to 78/., donations 3/., and forlantern 
slides 192. had also been received. The ordinary expenditure 
for the year. amounts to 6657, against 7167. Forty-nine new 
members had been ‘elected during the year, while thirty-seven 
had been lost by death or resignation. The present total of 
subscribing members was 759, and of honorary members 
twenty-five, the names of Professors Federico Halbherr and 
Adolf Wilhelm having been added to the roll of honorary 
members. Six new libraries had joined the list of subscribers 
and five had stopped payment, making the number at the 
present time 143, or with the five public libraries 148. The 
present year, like most of its predecessors, might be described 
as a prosperous, if uneventful one for the Society. ~ 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, 
referred to the loss sustained in the death of Mr. Alfred Benn, 
Mr. W. J. Stillman, the Bishop of. Durham (Dr. Westcott) 
and Mr. C. J. Monk, the son of Bishop Monk, the biographer 
-of Bentley. 

The.motion was seconded by Mr. Bikelas and carried. 

Mr. Arthur Evans then gave‘a short account of his excava- 
tions in Crete. There were, he said, four distinct lines of walls 
of the Palace of Minos, made necessary, it might be, by 
successive inundations. He described the various chambers 
and frescoes and the complicated system of underground com- 
munication. A considerable number of very interesting 
frescoes—of the same school as those of Melos and Phylakopi 
—were also discovered. Many bits of naturalistic foliage and 
lilies were found, and disjecta membra of sculptures of last 
year’s discovery were successfully pieced together. Specimens 
of marvellous beauty came to light of early Minoan pottery— 
seal impressions of a primitive style, some with cryptographic 
inscriptions; clay tablets with the linear scrip developed from 
a pictorial prototype, and not derived from the_earlier types 
hitherto known. The economic history of tnese ancient 
days was to some extent disclosed by a series of accounts. 
The excavations allowed an approximate reconstruction of 
a Minoan street, some of the houses being, as we should 
say, of a surprisingly modern character and displaying a 
highly-advanced civic development. The height of the houses 
enabled one to realise the description of the island as 
“‘ hundred-citied Crete” and pointed to a congested population. 
The statuary was remarkable, and bronze wire was used for 
hair. In the eastern part of the palace was found a shrine of 
the later Mycenzean age of Knossos whereon were two stucco 
horns with sockets between them for a handle and near them 
cylindrical terra-cotta images. One of the most interesting 
discoveries was a wall design of elaborate mazes illustrative of 
the ancient traditions. His thanks were due to Mr. Mackenzie 
and Mr. Fyfe in the labours of reconstructing the remains of 
this ancient site and civilisation. Unfortunately funds were 
greatly needed. The results of the work were strikingly shown 
by pictures on the screen. 

Mr. Carr Bosanquet, director of the British School at 
Athens, described briefly the work of the school on the east of 
the island, and the result pointed to Palzokastro as the chief 
town of this part of the island. | 

_ Mr, Evans and Mr. Bosanquet were heartily thanked for 
their interesting contributions, 


TESSERA. 
Artists as Interpreters of Nature. 


TT ‘HE soft suffusion of the soul, the speechless breathing 

eloquence, the looks ‘“‘commercing with the skies,” the 
ever-shifting forms of an eternal principle, that which is seen 
but for a moment, but dwells in the heart always, and is only 
seized as it passes by strong and secret sympathy, must be 
taught by nature and genius, not by rules or study. It is 
suggested by feeling, not by laborious microscopic inspection ; 
in seeking for it without we lose the harmonious clue to it 


within; and in aiming to grasp the substance we let the very 


spirit of art evaporate. In a word, the objects of fine art are 
not the objects of sight, but as these last, are the objects of 
taste and imagination—that is, as they appeal to the sense of 
beauty, of pleasure and of power in the human breast, and are 
explained by that finer sense, and revealed in their inner 
structure to the eye in return, Nature is also a language. 
Objects, like words, have.a meaning, and the true artist is the 
interpreter of this language, which he can only do by knowing 
its application to a thousand other objects in a thousand other 
situations. Thus the eye is too blind a guide of itself to dis- 
tinguish between the warm or cold tone of a deep-blue sky, 
but another sense- acts as a monitor to it and does not err. 


The colour of the leaves in autumn would be nothing without 
the feeling that accompanies it, but it is that feeling that stamps 
them on the canvas, faded, seared, blighted, shrinking from: 
the winter’s flaw, and makes the sight as true as touch: The 


more ethereal, evanescent, more refined and sublime part of 


art is the seeing nature through the medium of sentiment and 
passion, as each object is a symbol of the affections and a link 
in the chain of our endless being. 


Joseph Wilton, R.A. 

Among those lucky artists who, with humble genius, 
moderate skill and ordinary prudence, acquire a name and a 
fortune equal or superior to. men of higher talents and attain- 
ments, was Joseph Wilton, who was state coach carver to, 
George III., and modelled the ornaments for the coronation 
state coach. He was born in London on July 16, 1722. His 
father, though a common plasterer, acquired a fair fortune by 
manufacturing. ornaments for ceilings and for furniture, 
resembling those known in France by the name of _papier- 
maché, and in his workshops in Hedge Lane, Charing Cross, 
and in Edward Street, Cavendish Square, he employed several; 
hundreds of men and boys in this profitable .manufacture. 
These premises were afterwards occupied by his more eminent, 
son.. Having shown early in life a strong inclination for 
sculpture, he was placed under Laurent Delvaux at Neville, in 
Brabant. Of the progress which he made under this foreign 
instructor we have no account. In his twenty-second year he 
proceeded to Paris—studied in the Academy under the direc- 
tion of Pigalle, whom Voltaire patronised—gained the silver 
medal and made himself acquainted with the art of working in 
marble. In 1747 he removed to Rome, where he distinguished 
himself so much to the satisfaction of the Roman Academy, 
that in 1750 he was presented with what is called the Jubilee 
Gold Medal, given by Pope Benedict X1V.—and, what was 
more beneficial to his future fortunes, acquired the patronage 
of Mr. Locke of Norbury Park—a gentleman eminent for taste 
and no less so for generosity. Wilton was the first of our 
native sculptors who went through a regular course of academic 
study—the wealth of the family enabling him to gratify all his 
desires of instruction and of travel. 

During his stay in Italy he executed many copies of the 
antique statues, and as they were in marble. it is likely that 
he had assistants, for a fine copy of a work of art in such 
materials can be done by no one in a hurry. For these pro- 


‘ductions he found a ready market, chiefly amongst his travelling 


countrymen, and no doubt was willing to believe that what 
filled his pocket extended his reputation. It was the practice 
then to manufacture statues and paintings of all dimensions, 
but chiefly half or full size, from esteemed works, and sell them 
according to the generosity of customers. This has filled the 
world with multitudes-of coarse imitations, which have nothing 
of their originals save the posture and dimension, and are 
deficient in all that distinguishes the works of genius from 
those of a machine. Having thus spent eight: years in Italy, 
Wilton returned to London, accompanied by Cipriani the 
painter, Chambers the architect, and one -Capizzoldi, a skilful 
modeller, a sculptor and also a painter, who was desirous of 
finding a fortune in England. This poor Italian wanderer 
took an attic in Warwick Street, purchased two real chairs and 
a table—having no more money to spend among the 
upholsterers— limned upon the naked walls the proper allow- 
ance of sofas and curtains, and in this humble abode enter- 
tained his friends on the equally humble fare of an oyster and 
a pint of porter. A far different abode awaited his friend 
Wilton. The Duke of Richmond at this period conceived an 
affection for sculpture, and resolved to give his country the 
advantage of his taste and enthusiasm. He formed a gallery 
in Spring Gardens, purchased thirty casts of antique groups 
and statues, opened the doors to the students of art, and 
promised premiums to the most meritorious. Of this gallery 
Wilton and Cipriani were chosen directors, and Romney was 
one of the students. Joseph Wilton was tall, portly and 
personable, a perfect gentleman in manners, a warm friend 
and an agreeable companion. He went always dressed in the 
extremity of fashion, with a gold-headed cane, and a bag-wig 
plentifully bepowdered. His bust by Roubiliac represents him 
with a sculptor’s hammer in his hand; it was given by Lady 
Chambers to the Royal Academy. Of his system of study or 
habits as an artist, who would inquire as a matter of either 
improvement or curiosity ? and how little could now be ascer- 
tained were the inquiry made? Asa sculptor he has little 
original merit; with much of the mistempered fancy of 
Roubiliac he shows none of the Frenchman’s poetry—he is 
never lofty and but seldom natural. There is generally a cold- 
ness of sentiment in his faces, and a want of dignity in his 
attitudes. His groups are mobs, his statues appear reeling 
and intoxicated, There is no gravity, no repose ; all is on the 
stretch, till action becomes painful. In his chief monuments 
we look in vain for that melancholy grace and serenity so 
becoming in sepulchral sculpture. The whole seems tumbling 
like waves of the sea. All that can be said on the other side 
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is that Wilton exhibits occasional grace of thought and frequent 
skilfulness of execution, and that in his greater works there is 
a sort of picturesque splendour, which, in the opinion of the 
mob at least, will cover a multitude of sins. 


Representation and Deceptive Imitation. 


- Painting, like every other of the free arts, is an embodiment 
of the universal or ideal in the particular material element with 
which it has to deal. From hence it derives a special mode of 
representation, which consists not in merely imitating the 
actual, nor in imaginary reflections of the purely notional, but 
which impresses on the forms of natural objects a tone and 
character of something which the mind conceives of their 
essential and spiritual type—which is the true “beautiful” of 
‘ art. Its proper expression, therefore, must be sought, as to its 
general tendency, in characters that awaken the spiritual as 
opposed to the animal perceptions ; as to its executive part, it 
must substantially reproduce’ rather than mimic nature. The 
beauty which it embodies must raise the mind to pure concep- 
tions, not allure it to earth by exciting the senses. In order to 
this it must never forget. its peculiar function, which is to pro- 
ject on the illuminated sphere of art a virtual image of the 
material thing depicted—not to repeat a positive identity. 
Representation, therefore, in a certain heightened form, not 
deceptive imitation, is its province. In proportion as the one 
is kept in view, with regard to the symbolic bias of true art, 
will its productions, in design as in the smallest detail, tend 
upwards and towards perfection. With the first steps on the 
Other side begins the downward way, leading to error and 
poverty in design, to extravagance or weakness in manual 
execution. The first was the way which the great masters, 
whether consciously or instinctively, followed ; deviation into 
the second was the signal of decline in art—and it is to this 
day misleading too many of its actual professors. 


Greek Craftsmen. 


Throughout the history of art in every age its greatest 
workmen have, with very few exceptions, not been highly 
educated, but, according to our modern standard, ignorant, 
uncultivated men. The special excellence by which each 
working man was individually known was art in workmanship ; 
and thus in ancient Greece the very names of architects and 
artists indicate their artisan ability. The mythic centaur-artist 
Chiron was, in English, “ Mr. Handy ;” Cheirisophus, a carver 
of repute, was ‘‘clever-handed.” Then there were Eucheir and 
Eupalamus, each “ good-handed ;” and the artist Chersiphron, 
the ‘‘ handy-minded,” was one of the master-workmen at the 
Ephesian temple of Artemis. These Greek names derived 
from handicraft are interesting in their difference from our own, 
which are all simple names, like Mason, Carpenter and Smith, 
Paynter and Wright, and in the second generation, like 
Benhadad, Mr. Smithson. There’ is no quality or excellence 
denoted ; but in Greece the quality is most considered, not 
the trade. 


Roman Plastering. 


The houses of the Roman or semi-Greeks (as those of 
Pompeii were) had the natural colour of the pavements 
altogether carried off and subdued by the most vivid artificial 
colours that can be imagined. The walls and columns were 
covered with the beautifully delicate white crystalline plaster 
which surpassed the very marble itself in absolute purity of 
whiteness. And this plaster was then marked out and divided 
into panels, and covered with delicate ornament in the most 
brilliant and powerful colours that have been ever used; 
colours used not as mere auxiliaries to heighten the general 
effect of a more quiet general tint, but in large broad masses, 
edged round with borders of tints deeper, but just as bold, and 
where the mansion or the room was of a more ornate class, set 
off with a border ora centre piece, which embodied the dreams 
of their elegant but licentious theology in forms of very loveli- 
ness. But ‘all this was very superficial and fading—a damp 
wall, a piece of imperfect plaster, could wreck the finest 
fresco—and the ancients then brought to bear upon their wall 
decoration the same kind of work which they used more 
coarsely though effectively in their pavements, 


GENERAL. 


The City of Leipzic has purchased for 7,500/. the monu- 
ment of Beethoven, executed by the German sculptor, M. Max 
Klinge. 

The French Government have purchased the following 
architectural drawings from the Salon :—Lavabo, attributed 
to Luca della Robbia, by M. Polart ; an old window, by M. 
Ottin ; the church at Triel, by M. Hannotin; anda fresco in 
the Manor of Challant, by M. Chauvet. 


- At a Meeting in London it was resolved unanimously 
“That it is desirable that a national memorial of the late Right- 
Hon. Cecil Rhodes should be provided, and that an executive. 
committee be appointed to collect the necessary funds and. _ 
decide the form of the memorial, reporting hereafter to those 
summoned to this meeting.” - 4 


The General Committee of the Wykehamist South African, 
War Memorial, having adopted the recommendation of the 
executive committee that the memorial should take the form of 
a new entrance gate into the school grounds, in place of the: 
one now existing by the racquet court, met on Tuesday to. 
consider plans and designs for the gate submitted by various. 
architects, It was resolved that, subject to the approval of the: 
governing body, Mr. Frank L. Pearson should be instructed to. 
carry out the memorial. 


The Fortifications of Cologne are to be removed, and — 
the ground occupied by the military zone will be sold to the 
city. The price to be paid is 98,co2,000 marks. : 


Plans for the Brighton Electric Railway will be lodged in 
November, and which, it is to be hoped, will sustain examina- 


tion, unlike those of last year. 


Mr. Mathew Ridley Corbet, A.R.A., died of pneumonia. — 


on Wednesday in last week. He was lately elected an asso-. 
ciate of the Academy. He wasa pupil of Signor Costa, and — 
in all his works the influence of Italy was perceptible. Hewas — 
in his fifty-third year, but his powers were only recently: 

admitted. 


The Galerie des Machines, which formed part of the 
Paris Exposition, has been let for four months at a rent of: 
60,000 francs, for the purposes of organising an exhibition of 
aerostation. 


The Trappists, who have settled near Kingsbridge, South 
Devon, have decided to spend the sum of 30,0009/, in the erec- 
tion of a monastery. 


Ten Works of Sculpture have been purchased from the 
Salons for the decoration of buildings or open places in the: 
outer districts of Paris. : 


The Military Museum in the Invalides, Paris, has been 
enriched by a collection of models in cardboard numbering: 
20,000, and representing all varieties of Napoleon’s troops. 
The figures belonged to the late M. Wiirtz, an apothecary in 
Paris, and were all prepared in Alsace. 


Mi. Karapanos has presented his valuable collection ox 
antiquities, mainly consisting of objects found at Dodona, te- 
the Greek nation. The collection will be preserved in a 
separate room at the Archzeological Museum. 


M. Camille Bernier, the French painter, has bequeathed’ 
to old and poor members of the Society of French Artists the: 
sum of 20,000 francs. 


The Degree of D.Litt. has been conferred by the University 
of Dublin upon Mr. George Abraham Grierson, Fellow of the 
University of Calcutta, chief of the Linguistic Survey of India ;. 
Dr. Theodore Reinach, and Mr. William Ridgeway, Disney 
Professor of Archeology at Cambridge. 


Mr. G. W. Humphreys has been appointed manager of 
works by the London County Council at a salary of 1,200/. 
a year. 

A Soldiers’ Monument in honour of twenty Nova 
Scotian soldiers who fell in the South African war was unveiled 
in Halifax last week. The statue, which is placed on a high 
pedestal, is a figure of a khaki-clad Canadian soldier, and cost 
2,00C/. 

Portions of the old Roman road to the North have been 
uncovered during some excavations at Chester-le-Street, 
Durham. The track was met with a yard below, the present 
surface. 

M. Forain has been commissioned to paint a panel to be 
placed in the buvette of the Paris Municipal Council in the 
Hotel de Ville. A sum of 10,co> francs has been voted for 
that purpose. ; 

The London County Council have instructed the special. 
committee on new offices to bring up a report at the earliest 
possible date as to a site for a county hall. 


Mr. Thornycroft, R.A., submitted to the committee the 
sketch-model of the statue of Bishop Creighton for St. Paul’s: 
Cathedral. The bishop is in his cope, with his pastoral staff 
in his left hand, and in the act of giving the blessing. It is to 
be placed in the:choir aisle, between the carved surfaces of the 
oak screens. On the advice of the sculptor, supported by: 
letters from Mrs. Creighton and the surveyor of St. Paul’s. 
Cathedral (Mr. Somers Clarke), the statue will be erected in 
bronze instead of Carrara marble, as originally intended. 
Mr. Thornycroft proposes to add a bronze background and 
affix to the pedestal two panels representing History and: 
j Theology. The statue will be finished by about October, 1903.: 
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THE 


Architect and Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

Jin view of the many difficulties which ave certain to arise tn 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
tn the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provistons of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters must be. addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 

ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E. me 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


AYLESBURY.—July 19 —Designs and estimates are invited 
for supplying and erecting a stone monument, 50 feet high, on 
‘Coombe Hill, near Aylesbury. Mr. R. J. Thomas, county sur- 
veyor, County Hall, Aylesbury. 

BERMONDSEY.—Sept. 16.— Designs are invited for artisans 
‘dwellings to be erected on land at Rotherhithe, within the 
borough of Bermondsey, and known as the Fulford Street area. 
Premiums of 1oo/., 60/ and 4o/. will be awarded. Mr. Fredk. 
Ryall, town clerk, Town Hall, Spa Road, S.E. 


CLACTON-ON-SEA —July 26.—Plans are invited for erection 
of a new school in Holland Road, Great Clacton, for 500 
children, showing enlargement for an extra 300 children. Mr. 
Charles E. White, clerk, Wellesley Road, Clacton-on-Sea. 


DEPTFORD.—Aug. 30—Competitive designs are invited 
for a town hall and municipal offices. Premiums of 100/., 752. 
and 50/. are offered for the three selected designs. Mr. Vivian 
Orchard, town clerk, Municipal Offices, 20 Tanner’s Hill, 
Deptford S.E 


ra 


RTEVANT 


S SYSTEM. 


SEND FOR SPECIAL CATALOGUE, ‘‘E 13.” 


CHIPS, DUST, SHAVINGS, 


INDIA.—Nov. 1.—Competitive designs are invited for the 
erection of a memorial to Her Majesty the late Queen Victoria 
at Allahabad. A premium of 2,coo rupees will be awarded to 
the design selected by the committee. Mr. H. Nelson Wright, 
Indian Civil Service, honorary secretary, Queen Victoria 
Memoria! Fund Committee, Allahabad, India. 

LIVERPOOL. — Sept. 15.— Designs are invited or new 
labourers’ dwellings to accommodate about 2,500 persons, to 
be erected on the Hornby Street area. Premiums of 250/,, 
1502. and rood. respectively are offered for the first three 
selected designs. Particulars will be supplied by the Town 
Clerk. 

SOUTHEND.—Sept. 7.—Designs are invited for a church to 
accommodate 500 persons, a clergy-house, and a parochial hall 
or parish-room about 50 feet by 30 feet. Mr.C. H, J. Talmage, 
Kathleen Villa, Southchurch Road, Southend-on-Sea 

SUNDERLAND.—Aug. 30.— Designs are invited for proposed 
police and fire-brigade buildings to be erected in Gill Bridge 
Avenue and Dun Cow Street. Premiums of 1oo/., 5o0/. and 
25/. are offered for first, second and third designs respectively. 
Mr. Fras. M Bowey, town clerk, Town Hall, Sunderland. 

TOTTENHAM.—July 15.—Designs are invited for municipal 
buildings, fire station, public baths, &c. Premiums of 200/., 
rood, and 50/. are offered for the three best designs in order of 
merit. Mr. W. H. Prescott, surveyor to the Council, Totten- 
ham. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALDERSHOT.—July 23.—For erection of stables, cartsheds 
and other buildings in connection with the new depot. Mr. 
Nelson F. Dennis, surveyor, Aldershot. 

BALHAM.—July 15.—For alterations and additions to the 
tramways depot. Architect’s Department (General Section), 
L.C.C., 19 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

Boston —July 14.—For erection of municipal buildings. 
Mr. Jas Rowell, archiect, Borough Offices, Market Place, 
Boston. 

BARNSLEY.—July 7.—For erection of offices and founda- 
tion, &c, for a corrugated-iron car-shed. The Architect, 
British Electric Traction Co., Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 

BIRKENSHAW.—July 10.—For erection of Wesleyan Sunday 
schools at Westgate Hill, Birkenshaw, Yorks. Messrs. Walker 
& Collinson, architects, Swan Arcade, Bradford. 

BisHoP AUCKLAND —July 1to.—For erection of 200 work- 
men’s and agents’ houses. Mr. I. A. Derweni, 19 Danesbury 
Terrace, Darlington. 

BRADFORD.—For erection of seven houses in Toller Lane. 
Mr. W. H. Oxley, 9 Toller Lane, Manningham, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—July 14.—For erection of buildings on a site 
in Drummond Road, Manningham, Bradford. Messrs, Empsall 
& Clarkson, architects, 7 Exchange, Bradford. 

CANTERBURY.—July 14 —For works required at the boys’ 
dormitory of the workhouse. Mr. G. Smith, architect, 34 
Station Road, Canterbury. 

CARLISLE.—Aug. 1.—For erection of grand stands, &c., for 
the Carlisle Race Stand Company, Ltd. Mr..Joseph Graham, 
architect, Bank Street, Carlisle. 

CHESHUNT.—July 9.—For erection of twelve cottages for 
workmen, in blocks of six, within one mile of Cheshunt railway 
station. Mr. A. Collingwood Lee, clerk, Manor House, 
Cheshunt. 

COCKINGTON.—July 15.—For completion of St Matthew’s 
Church, Cockington. Messrs. Nicholson & Corlette, archi- 
tects, 2 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 

COVENTRY.-——July 7.—For erection of porter’s bedroom 
and alterations to form committee-room at the Coventry and 
Warwickshire hospital. Mr. Herbert W. Chattaway, archi- 
tect, Trinity Churchyard, Coventry. 


INSTANTLY COLLECTED AND 
REMOVED FROM 


WOOD - WORKING MACHINERY, 
BUFFING & EMERY WHEELS, 


STURTEVANT ENGINEERING Co. LTD. 147 queen vicTorIA STREET, LONDON. 


PARIS. BERLIN. _ 


STOCKHOLM. 


AMSTERDAM. MILAN. 
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COVENTRY.-—July 7.—For re-covering the roof of the 
market hall with zinc and glass. Mr. J. E. Swindlehurst, city 
surveyor, St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. 


CUBLEY.—July 11.—For erection of a bridge near Bentley 
Hall, Cubley, Derby. Mr. John Barker, surveyor to the Dis- 
trict Council, Cubley. 


EXETER.—For erection of a roof, about 60 feet by 48 feet, 
over a portion of the Old Quay Foundry and .Engine Works, 
Commercial Road. Mr. J. Archibald Lucas, architect, Guild- 
hall Chambers, High Street, Exeter. 


FALMOUTH.—July 17.—For erection of a classroom at 
Wellington Terrace school. Mr. W. Jenkins, clerk to School 
Board, 39 Church Street, Falmouth. 


FosDYKE,—July 10.—For erection of a pair of cottages in 
Fosdyke, Lincs. Mr. John Kirkby, Fosdyke, Lincs. 


GILLINGHAM —July 10.—For supply and erection of two 
corrugated iton. buildings on Gillingham pier and wharf, 
Gillingham, Kent. Mr. F. C. Boucher, clerk fo Ui Ds G,; 
Gardiner Street, New Brompton. 


HALIFAX.—July 7.—For plastering the walls and for pro- 
viding and fixing a wood dado throughout Portland Road 
school, Halifax Mr. W. H. Ostler, clerk to Schoo! Board, 22 
Union Street, Halifax. 


HALIFAX —July 12.—For erection of stabling, &c., in Hope 
Street. Messrs. Richard Horsfal! & Son, architects, 224 Com- 
mercial Street; Halifax. 


HASTINGS.—July 15.—For erection of a technical school on 
the Tower Road: school site. Mr. A. W. Jeffery, architect, 
5 Havelock Road, Hastings. 


HIGH HARRINGTON.—July 11.—For-erection and comple- 
tion of a pair of semi-detached dwellings at High Harringtcn, 
Cumberland. Mr. Jos, Eden, architect, 58 Pow Street, 
Workington. 


HUDDERSFIELD.— July 9.—For ae of thirteen dwelling- 
houses in Scar Lane, Milnsbridge. . J. Berry, architect, 
3 Market Place, Huddersfield. 


HULL.—-July 14,—For erection of a municipal school of art 
in Anlaby Road; Hull. Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart & 
Rickards, architects, 1 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


IPSWICH.—July 9.—For erection of a chimney-shaft and 
the reconstruction, with additions, of the present boiler-house 
and other works in connection therewith at the borough 
asylum. Mr. E. Buckham, borough surveyor, Town Hall, 
Ipswich. 

IRELAND.—July 7.—F or erection of labourers’ cottages and 
for additions to and alterations in existing cottages in various 
electoral divisions of Kilmallock rural district. Mr, J. Ryan, 
Kilmallock. - 


\ 
IRELAND —July 7 —For erection of a caretaker’s house in: 
connection with the sewerage-disposal works, Armagh. Mr, 
T. G. Peel, town clerk, Tontine, Armagh. 


IRELAND.—July 7.—For erection of hospital buildings at 
Victoria Road, Larne. Mr. N. Fitzsimmons, architect, 82 
Royal Avenue, Belfast. 


IRELAND.—July 7.—For erection of two labourers’ ee 
in the townland of Dromore, Stranorlar. Mr. G, M’Laughlin, 
clerk, Board-room, Workhouse, Stranorlar. 


IRELAND.—July 8.—For additions to the Roseland school, 
Andersonstown, Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, architects, 
Scottish Provident. Buildings, Belfast. 


IRELAND.—July 8.—For alterations, &c., at the Glengall 
Street, Rumford Street and Springfield Road dispensary 
stations, Belfast. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, architects, 
Scottish Provident Chambers, Belfast. 


IRELAND.—July 10.—For erection of three labourers’ 
cottages and out-offices, as follows : one at Hollymount, Julians- 
town, E.D.; one at Claristown, Julianstown, E.D.; one at 
Gibblockstown, Stamullen, E.D.; also for repairs to thirty- -nine 
labourers’ cottages in the E. divisions of Ardcath, Julianstown 
and Stamullen, Meath. Mr. Louis Turley, architect, Meath. . 


IRELAND —July 10.—For erection of a storeroom at the 
rear of the engine-house at the lunatic asin Armagh. Mr. 


_K. H. Dorman, county surveyor. 


LANGHO.—July 7.—For erection of eight dwelling-houses 
proposed to be erected at Langho, Lancs. Messrs. Simpson 
& Duckworth, architects, Richmond Chambers, Blackburn. 


LEEDS.—July 15.—For erection of premises for the Halton 
parish institute, at the junction of High Street and Chapel 
Street, Halton. Messrs. Bedford & Kitson, architects, Greek 
Street Chambers, Leeds, 


LINCRUSTA-W ALTON THE SUNBURY WALL RLS 


THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. SOLID in Colour, Relief & Value. 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and Fillings 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. 


oy HIGH-RELIEF AND L RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZ 
CAMEOID, ah SS.80 


The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a matenal thoroughly reliable, and 


of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST! 
“ Lincrusta- Delogrems, 4 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. No, gT08. GUREARD, 


WALTON & CO. Ltn., Sole BWanufacturers and Bafenfees, 
MELLOWES & CO.’S 


SCLIPSE ROOF-GLAZING, 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Railways and Corporations. 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. All particulars Free. 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


THE NORTH oF ENGLAND SCHOOL FURNISHING GO. LTD. 


Sole Makers of Makers of all kinds of 


WILKS’ PATENT | SCHOOL DESKS 


« CLIMAX” 
Churches, Halls, Reo: 


CATALOGUES FREE. 
ee” 


ADDRESSES : DARLINGTON, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, SUNDERLAND, mENDLESHN: and NORWICH. 


Specialties: 


yer Eee, 
ech wi \CAL a ant ont 


ESTIMATES PREN, 


SLIDING PARTITIONS, 


| Division of Rooms, Halls, &c. 


Telegrams, “ SCHOLASTIC.” 
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LreEDS.—July 16.—For erection of dispensary premises in 
North Street, Hartley Hill and Back Brunswick Street, Leeds. 
Messrs. Bedford & Kitson, architects, Greek Street Chambers, 
Leeds. 

LEICESTER —July 21.—For erection of an infirmary at 
North Evington. Messrs. Giles, Gough & Trollope, architects, 
28 Craven Street, Charing Cross, S.W. E : 

LEWES.—July 23.—For erection of board-room and offices 
in West Street, Lewes. Mr. Henry Card, architect, 1o North 
Street, Lewes. 

LEWISHAM.—July 7.—For providing and fitting three 
additional private baths at the public baths, Ladywell. The 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Catford. 

MIDDLESBROUGH.—july 14.—For erection of three brick 
annexes to the hospital wards and works in connection with 
the main drainage, &c., including manholes, &c. Mr. Frank 
Baker, borough engineer, Municipal Buildings, Middlesbrough. 

MiILLOM.—July 12.—For erection of premises for the Bank 
of Liverpool, Ltd, Millom, Cumberland. Mr. John F. Curwen, 
architect, 26 Highgate, Kendal. 

NEWARK.—July 22.—For erection of an infant school 
accommodating 300 children on a site adjoining the Great 
North Road, Balderton. Messrs. Saunders & Saunders, 
architects, Arcade Chambers, Newark-on-Trent. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—July 11.—For alterations at Els- 
wick Grange, adjoining the workhouse. Messrs. Oliver, 
Leeson & Wood, architects, Mosley Street, Newcastle. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE —July 11.—For alterations at the 
basement ward of the hospital. Messrs. Newcombe & New- 
combe, architects, 89 Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

OSSETT. — July 7.— For erection of a villa residence in 
Ossett, Yorks. Mr. George Patterson, architect, Ossett. 

PAIGNTON.—July 9.—For erection of a boundary wall, gate 
piers and gates, Cecil Road, Paignton. The Manager, Gas- 
works, Paignton. 

PLYMOUTH.—July 16.—For erection of a dry wall at 


ST. AUSTELL.—July 10.—For alterations and additions to 
premises in Fore Street, St. Austell, Cofnwall. Mr. T, H. 
Andrew, architect, 1 Trevarrick Villas, St. Austell. 


SCOTLAND,—July 31.—For extension of Glasgow Central 
Station hotel for the Caledonian Railway Company. Mr. 
James Miller, architect, 15 Blythswood Square, Glasgow. 


SCOTLAND.—July 7.—For alterations and repairs to March- 
head, Mosstowie. Messrs. A. & W. Reid & Wittet, architects 
Elgin. 
SCOTLAND.—July 7.—For erection of a sehool at Tullibody, 
Alloa. Messrs. Thomas Frame & Son, architects, 43 Mill 
Street, Alloa. 


SCOTLAND.—July 8.—For erection of new infant depart- 
ment of Bainsford public school, Falkirk. Messrs. A. & W. 
Black, architects, Falkirk. 


SHERBORNE.—July 18.—For cleaning and repairing the 
interiors of the following police stations, viz::—Beaminster, 
Blandford, Bridport, Cerne, Cranborne, Dorchester, Gillingham, 
Lyme Regis, Shaftesbury, Sherborne, Sturminster, Wareham, 
Wimborne, Dorset. Mr. E. A. Ffooks, clerk to the Standing 
Joint Committee, Sherborne. 


SHILLINGSTONE.—July 15.—For reconstructing the Hay- 
ward bridge, Shillingstone, Dorset. Plans and _ specifications 
and particulars may be obtained at. County Surveyor’s Office, 
Wimborne, 

STROOD.—July 9.—For alterations in connection with 
providing additional strong-room accommodation and erection 
of new lavatory, &c., at the board-room and offices of the 
workhouse at Strood, Kent. Mr. G. E. Bond, architect, Pier 
Chambers, High Street, Chatham. 


THORNTON.—July 16.—For erection of twenty-nine houses, 
&c., at Thornton, Yorks. Mr. Medley Hall,. architect, 
29 Northgate, Halifax. 


UTTOXETER.—July 11.—For erection of two new cells and 
other additions and alterations at Uttoxeter police-station, 


Knighton and laying pipes at Wembury Ford. Mr. Fred. Wm. | Staffs. 


Cleverton, 4 Buckland Terrace, Plymouth. 

PRESTON.—July 8.—For rebuilding (in stone) of Apley 
(Hundred) bridge, which carries the secondary road leading 
from Upholland to Chorley over the river Douglas. The Chair- 
man of the Main Roads and Bridges Committee, County 


Bridgemaster’s Office, Preston. 
ORS, 
7 


Aberdare. 


at Gellifaelog, 
Merthyr. 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. 


{ HT ESTAB.] LIMITED. (1871. 
| EMMER 
iil Telegrams, Th, Telephone, 
“LIMMER, LONDON,” |i) 862. 


r=) 
Form or BLoex 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways,; Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &e. 


ill 
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ma 
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2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


The Buttermere Green Slate Co. 


Having acquired Sawing and Planing Machinery 
are now prepared to supply 


J/PILLARS; COLUMNS, HEADS, SILLS, 
JAMBS, MULLIONS;, KERBS, TILES, 
&e., &e., in their famous 


LIGHT SEA GREEN STONE, 
DARK SEA GREEN STONE, 


POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON 


ENCINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
MOTHERWELL. 


OATALOGUES FREE. 


WOOD TURNERY. 


Square, cet heed Balusters, WOTTLED GREEN STONE. 


SCUPHAM & WOOD, Ltd. 
Mill Street Saw Mills, Leeds. KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


PERFECTION IN ROOFING. 
COLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


_, Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867, ' Only Medal, Vienna 1373. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
“i Works—_-BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


Vol. LXVI. of THE ARCHIT ECT. Handsomely bound-in-Cleth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices, 


Mr. Walter H. Cheadle, architect, Stafford. 


WALES.—July 7.—-For erection of sixty workmen’s cottages 
at Gellifaelog, Penydarren. 


Mr. T. Roderick, architect, 


WALES —July 7.—For erection of sixty workmen’s cottages 
Penydarren. 


Mr. T, Roderick, architect, 


DELTA ALLOYS, No. |. & IV. 
STRONGEST MALLEABLE BRONZE. 


RESIST CORROSION. 
DO NOT DRAW VERDIGRIS. 


DELTA METAL 


sy 


DELTA WHITE ANTIFRICTION METAL, 
MANGANESE BRONZE, BRASS, 
YELLOW METAL, GUN METAL, ETC. 


THE DELTA METAL CO., LTD. 


110. CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


WW, JAMES & co. 
WILLES ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON, N.W. 
STAINED GLASS 
PLAIN LEADED GLASS 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
DECORATIVE GLASS 
For ECCLESIASTICAL, Domestic & BUSINESS PURFOSES. 

’ Telephone Wo. 91 King’s Cross. 


EDWARDS & MEDWAY 


Kennington Steam Joinery Works, 

9 ETHELRED ST., KENNINGTON CROSS, S.E. 
Telegraphic Address; * Edgythe, London.” 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, in all kinds of Woods, 
and every description of STONEWORK executed 
on the premises. 

Architects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 

despatch. ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


CADOGAN IRONWORKS 


STANLEY BRIDGE, 


CHELSEA, S.W. 


Columns, Girdérs, Roofs, Railings, 
Ornamental Work, Castings, &c. 
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WALES.—July 9.—For erection of two semi-detached houses 
at Amos Hill, Penygraig. Messrs. Lewis & Morgan, architects, 
Tonypandy. 


WALES.—July 1to.—For erection of fourteen cottages at 
Abercynon. Mr. E, Williams, architect, Andrews’ Buildings, 
Cardiff 


WALES.—July 12 —For additions and improvements to the 
Tabernacle C.M. chapel, Cardigan. Mr. W. Joseph Thomas, 
2 William’s Terrace, Cardigan. 


WALES.—July 18.—For erection of schools at Bala. 
R. Ll. Jones, architect, Station Road, Bala. 


WALES.—For erection of two cottages at Aber Bargoed. 
Mr. Edmund Evans, 17 Hanbury Road, Bargoed. 


WALES.—July 24.—For erection of a boiler and engine 
house at the Joint Counties asylum, Carmarthen. Particulars 
on application to the Clerk to the Asylum. 


WIBSEY —For erection of four houses at Wibsey, near 
Bradford, Yorks. Mr. David W. Weatherhead, architect, Low 
Street, Keighley. 

WROUGHTON.4-July 8.—For completion of eleven houses 
in Winifred Terrace, Swindon Road, Wroughton. Mr. 
W. A. H. Masters, architect, 38 Regent Circus, Swindon. 


YORK.—July 16.—For’ erection of the proposed general 
offices at York, for the North-Eastern Railway Company. Mr. 
William Bell, company’s architect, York. 


Mr. 


THE Shipley District Council have instructed their engineer, 
Mr. Malcolm Paterson, M.Inst.C E., of Bradford, to prepare 
the necessary plans and sections for the extension of their 
bacterial beds in accordance with the requirement of the Local 
Government Board. It may be remembered that after receiv- 
ing the sanction of the Local Government Board in 1896 for 
the tank precipitation and land filtration scheme, designed by 
Mr. Paterson, the Shipley Council decided to carry out a 
bacterial scheme without awaiting further sanction, and it now 
appears that the scheme carried out is not deemed sufficient 
by the Local Government Board. The additional works re- 
quired will include 1} acres of bacterial beds and an extension 


TENDERS. 


ALLERTON BYWATER. 


For erection of seven houses, Allerton Bywater, Yorks. Messrs. _ 


GARSIDE & PENNINGTON, architects, Pontefract. 
S. Mason, Castleford (accepted) . : . £1,200 0 © 


ALDERSHOT. ; 
For erection of a church at Badshot Lea, near Aldershot. 
W. J. Snuggs . ; Ra if, 2,907220 0 
J. Dorey &-Co., Ltd. . 2,905 0 © 
W. Garland : 2,826 -0 Oo 
W. Watson 2,800 O O 
S. Ellis : oe 2470 B43 10-20} 
Maides & Harper 22,054. 2 OR On, 
Martin, Wells & Co. +. -2,04T450 0 
B. E. Nightingale : : : 2,634. 0 O 
Goddard & Sons~ . ‘ : BY 2,560 0 Oo 
A. G. Mardon 2,545 10 © 
Tompsett & Co. : : : é ; 2,480 0 O 
G. Kemp, Elm Road, Aldershot (accepted ) 2,459 0 GO 


BARNSLEY. 

For. pulling-down existing cottages and fire-escape house in St. 
Mary’s Place and Westgate, and the erection of seven fire- 
men’s cottages and outbuildings, also for erection of shop 
fronts to shops in the Harvey Institute. Mr. J. H. TAYLOR, 
borough surveyor. 


Accepied tenders, 
G. Mellor, bricksetter, &c. . | £965.07 0 
J. Smith, joiner : ‘ : 5 d 420 0 O 
Snowdan & Son, plumber and glazier ‘ See 30 20 
€, Dryden, plasterer 5 4 106 0 oO 
Fleming, slater . : t j ; : PRE CTO high’ epee” 
E. R. Fletcher, painter é : d ; in LDA ta 20) 

BRADNINCH. 


For laying a new 4-inch iron water-main from the reservoir to 
the Guildhall, Bradninch, Devon. Mr. R. ELLIs, engi- 
neer, Gold Street, Tiverton. 


M. Howe. ; . £207 0 0 


of the land filtration area. 


NICKS BROS, Bradninch (accepted) 


185 0 oO 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Qannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographe. with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO " PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS §R PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with ov without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


ar ee mer a aanninl 
QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
i WITH. ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects- and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 


OLDACRES & CO 52 CHANOERY LANE, 
ay LONDON, W.C. 
“Quantities ’’ Box, 14’ x9" x5”, 28. each. 

Telephone No. 1750 Holborn. Telegrams, ‘‘Oldacres, London.” 

eS 


QUANTITIES, éc., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, 
Westminster, S.W. 


| 
Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1902, price 6d., post 7d. 5 | 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIO 


PRINTS. 
White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 
W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.H. | 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED | 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 
199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs preparsd and Estimates for- 
warded on Anplication. 
MEDAL AWARDs, LotDoN AND EDINBURGH. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Colours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, [-Squares, Set 
Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 
HEYL’S. ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for ths United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
ondo i—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. _ 


‘Quantities’? Box, 14 in. by 9 in. by 5 im., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


W. HARDAKER, 18 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


T. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 
LIGHTNING 


CONDUCTORS. 
THOMAS EVANS & CO. 


Manufaccurers and Fixers, 


Catalogues on Application. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). | 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up te 
73 inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers, : 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOCRAPHED 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, 


WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 185 Westminster. 


| Telegraphic Address, “ Cartoons, London.” 


LIGHTNING | 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM, 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘“FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.”’ Re 


NO MORE BURST PIPES. 


PATENT 
EMPTYING 


TWIN STOP-COCK. sae 
As used by War Office and down A 


London School Board. 


29 Bradford Street, BIRMINCHAM. 
Ee 
EADING CASES for. THE ARCHITECT. 


Price 2s.—Office: Imperial Buildings, 
\Lndgate Circus, London, E.C. 


GARRATT 


Co. 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.E. 
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GRIMSBY. 
For erection of new administration block in corrugated iron at 


‘ the Little Coates Fever Hospital. Mr. H. GILBERT 
WHYATT, borough engineer. 
T. R. WAYERMAN (accepted). : 7 A525°0..0 


For pulling-down and re-erection of a hospital ward at the 
fever hospital, Little Coates. Mr. H. GILBERT WHYATT, 
borough engineer. 

J. A. THOMAS (accepted ) 
HAMPSTEAD. 

For construction of public conveniences at South End Green. 

Mr. OLIVER E. WINTER, parauEl engineer. 


eL1I7 05,0 


T. Adams. : : f £2) 978 oO oO 
Killingback & Co. 2,747 OO 
Meston & Hale. 2,694 0 O 
: B. Finch & Co.. 2,.550°"°0> 0 
Doulton & Co. . 2,440 0 O 
R. Ballard, Ltd. 2,437.0 0 
E. Rogers & Co. 241321. 9 
B. Nightingale . 2341 OO 
J. A. Dunmore . Z2i2 On O 
Gardner & Hazell 2.20470. 0 
Geo. Jennings . 2.192420; 0 
Davis & Bennett 2400). 0° 0 
Thomas & Edge 2,067 0 Oo 


HUDDERSFIELD. 


IRELAND. 
For erection of eighteen cottages at Strabane. 
D. Ward ; : a 168 0 o 
D. McCaffrey 165 0 oO 
T. Allen 155 0 0 
S. Donnell & Ca ‘ 148 10 0 
D. McShane TA7s Oy Oo 
J. O’Brien 140 0 O 
T. Allen 140 0 oO 
D. McShane 123 10 o 


For painting the ood ana eoawor of the workhouse, 
infirmary and fever hospital. 
J.& H. Coyte, op econ) co. Donegal (ac- 


cepted) Be Sot io ag « 
ISLINGTON: 

For repairs and painting of the public urinals. Mr. J. ParTEN 
BARBER, borough engineer. 

G. Jennings, Ltd. : £401 Ian. 3 

Strange & Sons ; : ; : 430 eG 

Stevens Bros. . ; - : ; ; m <335 208. 0 

W. T. Ricketts .. : ; 259 6 6 

C. & W. HUNNINGS (accepted) . ; 242°, OL TT 


For repairs, painting and other work at the public gardens. 
Mr. J. PATTEN BARBER, borough engineer, Town Hall, 
bP Street, N. 


For construction ef sewerage and sewage-disposal works at . Goodman & Sons £947 18 8 
New Mill. Messrs. C. H. MARRIOTT, SON & SHaAw, Staee & Sons 748.3) 8 
engineers, Church Street Chambers, Dewsbury. E. McGuinis 638 9 4 

W. WaRING & SONS, 25 Bow Street, Hudders- Steven Bros. 630 0 Oo 
field (accepted ) : . £4,537,-10 10 C.& W. HUNNINGS, Holloway Road, N. (acceptea) 555 8 8 
HURLINGHAM. For street works in Heathville Road, Crouch Hill, N. Mr. J. 

For erection of Hurlingham Court Mansions, for D’Eresby PATTEN BARBER, borough engineer. : 

House, Ltd., including roof garden. Messrs. PALGRAVE Wilkinson Bros. . . . -£53t 0 @ 
& Co., architects, Westminster. T. Adams sASSO NO O 
MEAD & BURTON, Chesham (accepted) . IL0, 545.010 0 J. A. Dunmore 378 Ir 6 
R. Ballard, Ltda? a5 779 On O 

Ce W. Griffiths & Co. 354 15 6 

For erection of stables at the sanitarv authority’s yard, Wolsey S. Liddiard . 349 8 o 

Street. Mr. E. BUCKHAM, borough surveyor. W. Walker . 349 0 O 
W. H. Death : > : é ; . £374 10 o E. H Jackson q26 20. 4 
G. Grimwood & Sons . 353 9 O C. W. KILLINGS ACK & Co., ‘Camden Tavis 
C. BARRETT (accefied ) 350 0 O (accepted ) : 7 ; é : Se eo2snr ON G 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone & Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


A. Cc. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.E. 


SAVE TIME. 
SAVE MONEY. 


Particulars 


Thos. Harrison, Ld. 
Bradford. 


Che American... 
Hot Water System . 


For Heating Residences, Warehouses, 
Churches, Schools, Public Buildings, &c. 


See j-page Advt. in last issue. 


WOLFF DRYER CO. 


89 & 91 Sumner Ste; Southwark, London, S,E.— S,E. 


The F arnléy Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire- clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 
Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & V.-W. Railway, Broad Street, EC, 
een Sana 


A vente a Art Plates published in “The 


” will be forwarded on application to Gilbert 
Ww Sadie & ‘ae. verta. , Imperial Buildings, Lindeate Circus. 


THE PATENT “ACME” (Regd.) 


STONE - BREAKER. 


PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. 
The Best Machine for General Council and Estate work 
and for Clinker crushing. 


Sole Makers: GOODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 
Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER. 


JOHN FIELD & CO. 


REPOUSSE & ART METAL WORKERS, 


STOVE, RANGE & PATTERN CHASERS, 
In Lead or Brass of all kinds, of Hearth and 
Mantel Adornments, 


Cadman Lane, SHEFFIELD. 
NEW CONSTRUCTION 


y Builders’ Air Crates. 
| STEEL BARS 
CALVANISED. 


Send for Oatalogue. 
JAMES BLEZARD & SONS,LTD, 
GUY FOUNDRY, 

-PADIHAM, LANCS. 


WALTER’S introvea 


VENTILATORS 


ARE THE BEST ON THE 
MARKET. 

Also Makers of WALTER'S 
Patent Solid Hinged Sher- 
ringhams, Mica Flaps, 
Tobin’s Tubes, 
Smoky Chimney OCowls, &c. 


DESIGN A 


WALTERS, Wolverhampton) 
Melbourne Street, Ltd. | 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 


=; London Representative :— 


MR. H. J. HORTON, 
E.C. 


85 Gracechurch Street, | 
'587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON, W. 


CHIMNEY PIECES 


ENAMEL-SLATE AND MARBLE. 


Brick, Tile, Plaster, Cement, Blue Lias Lime, Marble, | 
Slate, Whiting and Putty Works. 


entirely 
New 
Designs 
on 
application. 


WILKINSON & LENG, Ltd., 
Manufacturers, BRIDGWATER. 


W. SHRIVELL, 


ART METAL WORKS. Established 50 Years. 
CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass. 


CATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 


1 & 2 Castle St., Long Acre, London, W.C. 


WITCHELL & CO, 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C, 


Every descri tion of ironwork for the Exterior and 
Interior of Oburches, Mansions, Residences, Public and 
Private Buildings, &c. 

Designs and Estimates supplied. Trial order solicited. 


W. SALTER & CO. 


SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 
AND OTHER ASPHALTES. 
Horizontal & Vertical Damp Course. 
WW - Flat. Roofs, Basement and other 
sw Floors, &c., or any other Asphalt- 
ing Work. 


All communications ta 
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LEWISHAM. 


For converting the Manor hsuse, Old Road, Lee, into a branch 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 
For drainage and sanitary works, Wirtemberg Street school, 


public library. Clapham. 
H, AMER, Retreat House, Holbeach Road, Cat- H. & G. Mallett * 4 BBTALS- Os 
ford, S. E. (accepted ). AGS. O's 0 bi anni 7 2,095.00 
owns : 2,060 0 O 
F aoiemee oar L. Whitehead & Co., heel: 2,008 ome) 
or alterations to sewage-tank at Stonnall, providing and Johnson & Co; 
fixing automatic syphon, and laying about 60 yards lineal Riconeuee, A : Sa 2 ie 
of 4-inch field-pipe under-drainage. Mr. W. E. ROGERS, Durbin malesark re star 
pigs J. & M. Patrick BSE yO #0 
W. D. OAKLEY, Stonnall edeees) L6G: 6 Oi) Gn eae ae oe 7 
T. Rowland . 5317 O y a 1,779 9 Oo 
R. P. Beattie 1,706 oO II 
LONDON. H. Leney & Son * 1,658 0 oOo 
For street works in Bovill Road (part 2), Forest Hill. } i : 
F. HoFrMAN, St. Fillans Road, Catford For drainage and sanitary works, Wilton Road school, 
(accepted ). SERA byte) Dalston. 
For street works in Northwood Road, Forest Hill. Lathey Bros. £149 oOo oO 
FRY BRos., Greenwich (accepted) bef ABT Ou E. Triggs . . 15399=, OF sO 
For street works in Crofton Park Road (part 3), Brockley. E. Lawrance & Sons 1,382 0 Oo 
E. Parry & Co, Fulham (accepted) . Ne ice oh eee a ae oes 153705. 9 4 
DOR DON Oe Soe: Stevens EE : ca : Hee : : 
For eee ane sanitary works, Broomsleigh Street school, R. P. Beattie* é 1,202 14 10 
ampstea 
Dita & Katesmark ; . £3,006 o o| For partitions, Monson Road school, Hatcham. 
Sanitary Lead- pans and | Pipe: ‘bending Cas, W. Downs “£1 860 0 oO 
Tiara .|..2;950. 0. 0 |) J. Appleby 1,398 0 oO 
Lathey Bros. 2,919 0 O W. V. Goad 1,196 9 0 
G. Neal 2379) OiiO G. Kemp 1,135 0 9 
J. Peattie . : 2,762 0 oO Maxwell Bros , Ltd. 1,100 0 oO 
G. Godson & Sons 2HTOOK. /O} 0) Rice & Son 1,093 9 O 
R. P. Beattie 2,688 6 3 J. Marsland & Sons . 1,085 0 Oo 
Marchant & Hirst 2,688 oO oO A. Black & Son 1,083 0 oO 
T. Cruwys 2680 0 o| T.D. Leng 1,064 0 oO 
Stevens Bros.* . ; : ; ; . K480r 0-0 J. & C. Bowyer 1,039 0 oO 
For ee and sanitary Gore at Woolmore Street school, i ee ona } : : oe i 
G. Parker . : -£2;533 © ©j| For porch at end of infants’ hall, Napier Street school, 
Johnson & Co. . fi 220s .OF 1.0 Hoxton. 
T. Cruwys ZT 34 1O..0 Barrett & Power. } : « £2020 ak 
J. Peattie:.: Pali Qtt 2024.0 HH. Tare i (24S, OO 
R. 'P. Beattie L040 7 (10 Staines & Son 229) O&O 
Stevens Bros* . 1,895 0 oO Stevens Bros.* 226%) 208 20 


* Recommended for acceptance. | 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


Solignum 


and is a pleasing 
Enquiries 


eo Wood Preservative. 


rutin fon MTOR & CO. 


Prevents Dry Rot, 
Fungus, Decay, &c. 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 


oo Solignum Depot, HULE. 


PARQUET © 
FLOORS. 


H. BASSANT 
& CO. 


(Late of 87 Charlotte St.,W.) 
Linhope. Street Works, 
Dorset Square, N.W. 


PARTY WALLS 


WAREHOUSES, &c. 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


oS iecoceees 2 FRED“ BRABY«CO., 
® LTH: fe FS 352-364 EUSTON ROAD, NW.) 5) gunn. 


IDA WORKS DEPTFORD, S.E. 
Sata Sliding Doors. Also at. Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. 


Weight. 
ast Trom Painted. 


9 in. by 6 in. 
on npebing: 5/- 
10'in. by 10 in, 
wall opening, 8/- 


F . = of the “RADIATOR” INLET and STEVEN'S 
EXHAUST VENTILATORS. 
J E. ELLISON, 2 Oxford Place, LEEDS. 
J. WEEKS & CO., LIMITED, . 
KINC’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W.) 


TEON’ BELTI 


THE BEST & STRONGEST BELT. FOR DRIVING IN HEAT, STEAM, DAMP, WATER, OR OUT OF DOORS. 
FLEMING, BIRKBY & GOOD ALL, Ltd., Wegrove Mills, HALIF AX, Yorks. Supply all kinds of Boilers, their Improved and other valv 


tested Hot-water Pipes, Oastings, Connections and Fittings 
at lowest retail prices, 


Telegraph,  Hortulanus, London.” Telephone No. 8729. 


Vol. LXVI..of THE: ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth. Price 12s..6d. 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD— continued. 


For partitions in boys and girls’ oct A marigae Lyham Road 
- school, Brixton Hill. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 


For enlarging cookery centre, &c., Portobello Road school, 
North Kensington. 


G. Kemp ih fo EAE par gens ee - £860 oo | SPOS th ela, a ee ree eck 4) ope AOE: OO 
Maxwell Bros, Tha. : i SLA 790 0 O Lathey Bros. yes ‘ ; ‘ 5 . 509 00 
E. P. Bulled & Goer. é : f : «3720 0” 0 M. Pearson . : , : J . 439 0 0 
Rice & Son. : ; ; : : ’ -LigEseto) oO F. T. Chinchen & . , ; ; ‘ . 429 0 O 
F, & H. F. Higgs : : : ) ; . 690 0 oO General Builders, Ltd . ; ; : ; . 397 0 0 
TWeMamlandiicen ier fee fae OO5'°@ 0 (em tia enl Vr wert amie cen eete Or tel ft) 3040" Os O 
E. Triggs . ee awe one, 266aip) gi) YW. RAS Hide®™ s -. 385 15 0 
J. Garrett & Gantt tae es See. «580 pO 01| For partitions, &c., York Road fae King’s s Gros: 

For partitions, Glengall Road school, Cubitt Town. Srey nek ETD ied ; £293 i 5 
Johnson & Co, . See ORS Sh MatsChincheaCo. 7. |e. tL 279.10 0 
T. H. Jackson. : : 5 . ; 149 oO Gites EByogO aL : Sih tee 
E. Spencer & Co. : ‘ H 3 ‘ ; pe oO Tee ai ee Elect, Seoateet 5 
F. & F. J. Wood . ; ; ; : ; Stir? ese J. Grover & Son . : ; : 4 . . 224 0 0 
J. T. Robey : ‘ ; } : : : ate SNe General Builders, Ltd. : ; ; ’ . 219 0-0 
oh “wees Coy Co ‘ ; ; 3 , : rae i 2 McCormick & Sons . ; ; ; ; . 209 0 O 

ruce, Croom & Co. . : - F : : & 
Barrett & Power . E ; : é : Poo LOO G.-S7 A) Widiams ce Son F. : 206 0 Oo 
Galbraith Bros.* 439 0 0 For Beane woes in infants’ eeserinent Cly yde irae school, 
. . . . e . 2 Dept or 

For partitions, &c., Oldfield Road school, Stoke Newington. B. Harlow & Son . : : é : . £270 10 oO 
North of England School sh gle Co.,Ltd. - £676 127.0 W. G. Cannon & Sons : ; j : . 175 0 0 
Bruce, Croom & Co. . : ; B5335°04.0 Stevens & Sons . : ; ? ; : . 139 10 0 
PUtareeni. oe 6 she ; be Fare i TIE YR J. Grundy * : ; : + 130) Oo 
[Unsigned] . ; ; , P ’ 527 o o| For reconstructing furnace- ‘due, the Whitting ‘ton school, 
W. Shurmur & Sons, Ltd. . ; : : 2 S200 Highgate Hill. 

Barrett & Power. ‘ F : : 3500, 7.0%. 9 C. Dearing & Son : ; : ; : ce ote G 
London School Furniture Goeeis . ‘ . 48852 0 Marchant & Hirst . : ‘ , ; 25500. 0 
W. Martin . 5 : * . F ; ~ JAB 7 RO8 0 General Builders, Ltd. : ; : : a Eee oD oO 
H. Bouneau * a . ; ; : 5 J AT3 FO". O Stevens Bros. : 3 : : ’ , she T4440 O 

ri Rockhill Bros* . ° STE? Spee 

For heating works, the Lavender Hill school. eS For heating works, Glyn Road Be te iomecion: 

Wippell Bros. & Row . f : ; ; ~ £303) 10; 0 Stevens & Sons . ; : ; ; : SYA G; 
Pied. & Sons : : : ; : 275 : G. Davis. ; e25 aa 
J. Williams & Sons (Cardiff), id. : ShaggorvO yu, O Be ae te eects : A x . 
its rrp ens) tS. 2 ; , : es z, 3 Sep siie & Sons : : : , : eon, sgt) O 
Wenham & Waters, Vide: | S194 oO) 0 Clarke. : ; ‘ , - Ich 0 0 
The Brightside Foundry and Engineering Co. Vv aughan & Brown, Bid vs ROA Oy O 
yee § pai tots a Brightside Foundry and Engineering Con Ltd. 97, or O 

; J G. & E. Bradley * : (eos 1G. 0 

* Ra ended for acceptance. * Recommended for acceptance. 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILU AND DOULTING STONE CO. 
(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 


Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


ANF ACT vr ORERS_V 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


RAVES PATENT ROOF ING, 


For WORKS, STORES, PAVILIONS, STATIONS, &c. 
FIBROUS ASPHALTE FOR DAMP COURSE, AND FELTS FOR LAYING UNDER WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING, SLATES, &c. 
Experience proves it to be ahaa 7S cvamagr ip ROT-PROOF, and Leb dt Faire 


American Maple F looring. 


TONGUED, GROOVED,: AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced. 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 168,10 176 DRUMMOND STREET, N.W. 


Telephone No 773 King’s Oross. Telegraphic Address, “ Veneer, London.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 


LUTON. ; LYDNEY. 

For re-erection of Bury Park Congregational church. For construction of waterworks. Mr. J. FLETCHER TREW, 

engineer, County Chambers, Gloucester. 

Estimate A.—Church tower and the vestry. Contract No. %.—Engine-house, &¢. 

B. E. Nightingale. x E . : » £45525 rome) Griffiths . ; : : : ‘ . : £998 0:20 
C. Miskin & Sons. : : : : 4,500 0 O Reading . ; : : 5 ; ; i SROtI Nor 20 
Chessum & Sons (date). : : . sw BOO -.O0 KO Wood : . : ALS: - : ; 563 01 0 
W. Johnson & Co., Ltd. . : . t iy 25 72) 07 0 Riley i. : , : 3 EA TS ! 841 O O 
Turtle & Appleton . : . z : SNAG ot OO Meredith . : 5 ; : : ; : 828 oO oO 
F. &\H. F. Higgs. : : é : ACCOM (Ou EO Shardlow . ; 5 : ‘ : A Tae Ow O 
Battley, Sons & Holness . ; : : sg E29) 20° 0 Powell. : ; ; a ; . 4 759 0 0 
G.Smart . : : : : E , AE TO: -\O.vO Byard ; ; : : : : : * 680 0 oO 
H.E Neville . : ‘ : ‘ 4 + MOT 2: O-4.G King. . : : : : ; 5 ‘ 630 0 Oo 
F. Gough & Co. ; : : 4 : 53-070 O1WO Perkins . : ; : : ; : : 625°" 0,40 
W. Dunham . : ; : : E O54 Ou O Scull . : : ; : 3 ; ; : 600 0 O 

D. Parkins ; F . i, ; F Sih 3503 be TO eC Contract No. z.—hReser votr. 
Griffiths . é ; é ; : : » 3,005 0-0 
Estimate B.—Church farlour, vestry, heating chamber, Reading .: . ; ; } ; : . 2,639 0.0 
lavatories, &c. Riley... : : : : ; . SRB EO6 tok a 
G. Smart . : ; : : : : P64 800 0 ne Powell . : . . . . » (2,418 0: .0 
C. Miskin & Sons . 5 : 5 : ne 73 Oe Meredith . . : : : . : - 2,400 0 0 
H. E. Neville . f : , : : E TEOEKT LO Wood 5 4 : : : . : - 2,330 0 0 
Chessum & Sons (/a/e) . : : f 5 FOS OO Byard : . . . : : : . 1,998 0 0 
W. Johnson & Co, Ltd. . : : : oS ATAZE< On 0 King . . . . . . . . » -1,970 40.30 
Turtle & Appleton . : : : 4 : FOT) 4 UO Perkins. : . . 3 : : - I,9Q1I 0 0 
F.& H. F. Higgs . : d ‘ ‘ . 7CO. (0.0 Scull . : ; : 5 : : é ‘O70 OO 
B. E. Nightingale. ! y E 5 be° 665 @O1o Shardlow . : ’ Acie > eige + 1504704 30. 

Battley, Sons & Holness . : i ; Se 1680540 420 Contract No. 3.—Mains. 

F. Gough & Co. : ; : ; : ‘ 660 0 Oo Hancock . : ‘ ‘ ; : : - 9,500 0.0 
W. Dunham . ; é : ; : : 670.0, 0 Wood ; : ¢ : : : P . 2ByB 30H 070 
D. Parkins ‘ : ; 3 ; 4 Ga 625.070 Shardlow . : : : : : : - 7,369 0 Oo 
Griffiths . § E d ; : 3 re OWg3e LO 
Estimate C.—Alterations to existing school. Byard 2 ; ‘ : : : ; . 6,886 0 o 
Chessum & Sons (date) . : ; : ; 360.100 Woodward : : 2 ; é . . 6,860 0 °0 
W. Johnson & Co., Ltd. . : : 4 : 345 0 O Todhunter : ; f A : 4 . 6,588 oOo oO 
Turtle & Appleton . ‘ : : : 5 eee ge) Jowett : : : ; ; F : . 6,348 0 Oo 
F,& H. F. Higgs. 3 : : . 5 3265 10 0 King. : ‘ : : , E : . 6,093 90 O 
C. Miskin& Sons. 5 : : ; i 325-00 Beaven . . ; ; : : : «20,0842 20-~0 
B. E. Nightingale . : ‘ 5 : ; 320: 80-0 Mason : ‘ : ; Pees , .° '§5852 0570 
Battley, Sons & Holness . ; ‘ ; ‘ 310 0 O Meredith . ‘ : ; : : ; -f 5020 OO 
F. Gough & Co, : : : ; é ; 205! O10 Riley. 3 - ‘ : : , . oo VOLO. 0 
G. Smart . 7 < ; ; ; ; : 203:.0¥0 Reading . : 3 : A : , «ROSE 100 
H. E. Neville . : * 5 : 4 : 203217 #3 Powella : : : 5 : i 7. 5,390" (Ore 
W. Dunham . 4 é , : ; : 262.0570 Scull . ‘ ‘ : 5 ; : : » {25,5005 (Osne 
D. Parkins ; 2 : . ‘ , , 239 16 oO Perkins . 3 ; ‘ : : ; 1) 5,000 (Oa-O 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
sg BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 
& 8 a Telegrams, ‘‘Snewin, London." LONDON, E.C. Telephone274 Holborn. — 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. Seo next issue. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


FIREPROOF WALLS & FLOORS 


eee IN SPACE, ae 
COST, TIME, &. son ~ 


OHEET. 


SOU ND, DAMP anp 
cine team We R MIN PROOF 


Used by H.M. Government, Admiralty, War Office, India Office, H.M. Office of EGER 
London County Council, &c. &c. 


WoRKS: WALDO ROAD, WILLESDEN, W.w. 
CATALOGUE AND QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION. 


SECTION OF FINISHED WALL. 


THE FIREPROOF PARTITION SYNDICATE, ETDs 


140 YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 


a AU GH AN Ss | P AT E NT GE YSER G6 HOLYWELL . ROW, FINSBURY, 


LONDON, E.c. . 
NEW CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


“So Sep yea pis 
GE 
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SUPPLEMENT 2 


. MANSFIELD. 8T. PANCRAS. 

For alterations to and fitting-up part of the basement of the | For erection of dwellings for the working class on land in 
town hall buildings as public conveniences. Mr. R. FRANK Great College Street. Mr. KEITH D. Younc, architect, 
VALLANCE, borough surveyor, 17 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury. 

H. F. Houfton . 2 , : 7 fs . £1,090 0 Oo Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. : : . £22,015. 0 oOo 
Cahill & Leverton . i ; F . 1,050 0 Oo ial Willcock & Com : . . . 5 AeA ol fey wre ENe’ 
Vallance & Blythe . . - s : sa,OiG- O10 Martin, Wells & Co. J ‘ : : 50, FOL 400 
J. Greenwood . 3 , 4 ; A 994. 0 O W. J. Renshaw : ’ : . 5 10,050) 0) O 
C. G. Percival . z 4 O72,93 1-4 Holloway Bros. : é : : ; . 19,024 0 0 
S. B. FRISBY, Mansfield (accepted) . : é goI IO oO H. Wall & Co i i : ‘ . wtG.ord O.-0 

For alterations and additions to public baths. Mr. R. F. VAL- es A Ba & Sons. : CR . 18,445 0 0 

LANCE, borough surveyor. je netebe I ; : ; : : : ae , : 
Sal emaere so? i 2 : ; £5 pe Ota) a J. Smith & Sons, Lida ; : : : 18,055 one) 
J. Greenwood . : : . : : 5,200 O O Gahey SBon ae an 
Chase” : ; eee 8 i L. WHITEHEAD & Co, Ltp, Portland Place 
Twettridge & Moore =}... eae. 4350-0. North, Clapham Road (accepted) ob) ep 1734.10 0 
A. F. Houfton . ans ar 4, 3005 0} 0 
S. B. FRISBY, Mansfield (accepted) . ‘ OR Te Dare) SCOTLAND. 

For erection of a dwelling-house at Greenburn Farm, Tyrie ; 
Seat hacen! ene ; a byre, stable, &c, at Muirstone Farm, Tyrie; a new 

For erection of drapery, &c., premises, High Street, Rushden, stable and reroofing, &c.,, of part of present steading at 
Northants. Messrs. COOPER & WILLIAMS, architects, Newmill Farm, Rathen. Mr. A. G. BROWN, architect, 
Rushden. Witchill, Fraserburgh. 

Buckby . . : . . . , - £4,065 0 0 Accepted tenders. 

R. Marriott ee : ; : f z i SOL52, 0 Greenburn dwelling-house. 

F. Henson ; ; : : : : wn 3,0500n0" O = 

T. Willmott, jun. ; ; 4 ; ; . 3,769 0 0 G. Corbett, Fraserburgh, mason. 

Cr Menson ; . 3,745 0 0 T. Stephen, Fraserburgh, carpenter. 

He Sharrow ; : > : Z ; ; 3,720 Gia W. Watt, New Pitsligo, slater. 

aiden at Bimbng : : : - : ; 3,716 ‘ekis A. Craig, New Pitsligo, plasterer. 

Kettering Co-operative Builders A , - 3,504.10 0 Stable and men’s room, Mutrstone. 

T. Swindall , 2 é : : : =) 13,550..-0) © J. Rolls, Fraserburgh, mason. 

T. & C. Berrill . ; ; é : : hebedas WOr eo Brebner & Jenkins, Fraserburgh, carpenter. 

Whittington & Tomlin i : ; Vs AeT ONO J. Reid, Fraserburgh, slater. 

C. E. BayEs, Rushden (accepted ) ‘ + WAFS Oo. Byre and turnip shed, Mutrstone. 

J. Rolls, Fraserburgh, mason 

8ST. COLUMB MINOR: T. Stephen, Fraserburgh, carpenter. 

For constructing a new road at Porth, St. Columb Minor, J. Reid, Fraserburgh, slater. 
Cornwall. Mr, J. ENNOR, jun., surveyor, Newquay. Addition and alterations, Newmill, 

Henwood & Son. : f : ; : » £300 0 O J. Rolls, Fraserburgh, mason. 
E. Rowse . ' ot 2351, 00.0 A. Gregor, Fraserburgh, carpenter. 
W. S. TIPPETT, Newquay (accepted) . : SATIZLIO. O J. Reid, Fraserburgh, slater. 


Tue BATH STONE FIRMS, L™. 


“ OOLITE, LONDON” BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. = awa, So, 


‘ OOLITE, nah ee L. & S.W.R., NINE ELMS, S.W. 
we OOLITE, LIVERPOOL.” Head Offices: BATEL. 132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO, 
LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. WKS P 4 


pe ee Ts SE ee eh ee y 
QUARRIES. | gle wos a? QUARRIES. 7 t 
MONK’ rah ul Sr 
ONK’S PARK. pO pete | BOX GROUND. 
Wr & eee 


CORSHAM DOWN. % COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. Hoes Wee io be | STOKE GROUND. 
Resinca | FARLEIGH DOWN. AESOP obtained only of | WESTWOOD GROUND.| 
eeistere ieeisfere 
gnade Mark, | BRADFORD. Ge ON ihe Bath Stone Firms, Ld, | PORTLAND. TebE Mabie 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT.” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


PARQUET FLOORING. 


BASSANT BROS. 


ESTABLISHED 1879. 


87 CHARLOTTE ST., FITZROY SQUARE, W. 


Largest and Cheapest English Manufacturers. Six Gold and Silver Medals 


; PARQUET FROM 3d. PER SQUARE FOOT. 
Specialties —TEAK-WOOD PARQUET AND STRAICHT OAK FLOORING. 
_ Write for Estimate before placing order elsewhere. Customers’ own Designs carried out. 


A LIST oF ART PLATES 


PUBLISHED IN “THE ARCHITECT” 
WILL BE FORWARDED ON APPLICATION TO 


GILBERT WOOD & CO. LTD., IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE CIRCUS, E. C. 
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SCOTLAND—continued. SOUTHWARK. 
For extension of premises in Primrose Place, Alloa. Mr. For erection of tenement houses for artisans, Hayles Street, ¢ 
JAMES MITCHELL, architect, Alloa. Quantities by the St. George’s Road. Messrs. WARING & NICHOLSON, 
architect. architects, 38 Parliament Street, Westminster. 2 
Accepted tenders. Johnson & Co. . . . . . .  £3:869 0° 0: ae 
G. & R. Cousin, Alloa, builder. J. .Chessum'& Sons. <1) 400 =) Se 3583 0. 0 ae 
R. Kier, Tillicoultry, joiner. John Ham ; . : : . , - 3,570) 0 0 ae 
J. Davie, King Street, Alloa, plasterer. B. E. Nightingale . . . . . - 3,489. 02.0 ae 
J. Grant, Alloa, slater. J. V. Kiddle & Son . . . . : «3,437 0° 0 ae 
P. Rintoul, Alloa, ironwork. Courtenay & Fairbairn. . . . - '3)421 0. 0 a 
J. Philp, ’Alloa, plumber. H. Burman & Sons . . . : » $3:390 (0:0: =a 
Amount of tenders, £4,223 45 7d. The General builders, Limited 5 : - 3309-0 0. 
C. Dearing & Son . : : Z ; “3,390, OL 10 . 
ele eGreenir/.". é : : : é «ov G27 Re OL PO ‘ 
SETTLE. M Calnan& Son . F : 5 : «R271 BOO ‘3 
For construction of a covered concrete service reservoir, col- J. Marsland & Son . : ‘ . . - 3,265 00 
lecting well, catch-water drains, straining chamber, valve C. Castle & Son . . . : . 3,228 0 0 & 
well ; excavating trench for and laying and jointing of H. Kent . . . - ; . . = St 9 00.0 ae 
about 3,064 lineal yards of 4-inch and 3-inch cast-iron J.Appleby . : . . - «+ 3,124 0 0 y 
mains, fixing valves, hydrants, laying service pipes, &c. J. R. Tomkins . . . , . . - 3110 Q 0 % 
Mr. T. A. FOXCROFT, eee, Town Hall, Settle. Wm. Smith & Son . ’ . . - = 4° 2,989 0 0) ae 
J. Handby . E 2 as £758 3 cee J. Parsons. : : ° . : : - 2,925.0 0 
T. Rowland. : : : é z : 716 IJ eco & 
C. Lord ; ; ; : : : : 7058 bh aus TBIGNMOUTH. 4 
CoM. Slinger =). 650 14 I1 | For erecting stabling and a motor-car house at Hoicouhe ¥ 
C. M. SLINGER, reservoir ‘and collecting well, Hall. 4 
&c., only (accepted ) . - o> 3T5 15h G. LEE, Teignmouth (accepéed ) : 3 . £2,000 O O 
W. HAYTON, Settle, mains only (accepted i: - (283 °TOuRO “ 
UXBRIDGE. 
For street works in Chester, Hallowell, Murray and Maxwell 
TAVISTOCK. Roads, Northwood. Mr. J. FE REEBAIRN STOW, surveyor. 
For erection of the Gill wing at the Tavistock cottage T. FREE & Sons, Maidenhead (accepted). 
hospital. 
Tozer éc/Son'y tet cia awe abe yas £3116 oe) WALES. 
W. H. Higman ‘ . : : A 2,963 © o| For painting the sanatorium, Cardiff. Mr. W. HARPUR, 
Trevan & Co. . ; : : : : » | -2,020 7Otn0 borough engineer. 
P. Blowey ; : : é : ‘ 3 2835 One Williams Bros. . : : ‘ : t PLTIO 13500 
Berry & Son . : ; ; : : 2777 Ono D.R. Bradbury . , 3 ; : : 2k O77 16.10 
Turpin & Co. . 4 : 4 : ; 2257 O2 Oa W. T. Morgan . : : : ; - Se Bork, O 
Pearn Bros. . : ; ; i ! 02,750... O1no T. Cram & Son . : : : ‘ i Feo Ley nt 
A. Andrews. ; F : 4 ; 26040. “ONTO E. Turner & Sons : : i g : TO teat 
J. A. Dennis. : : p ; : Emz OLS OmeO F, G. Robbins. : E a ange TO 
T. Kerslake . : $2503" L010 GOUGH Bros., Cardiff (accepted ) ; = = PODS yao 
J; KELLEY, Horrabridge (accepted N; ; F350 0 eO CoH; Lansdown . 5 ; : od peloenO 


Building & Decorating Department. 


JOHN BARKER & CO, 


KENSINGTON. 


CARRY OUT 


HIGH-CLASS DECORATIONS, INTERIOR JOINERY, 
MARBLE & DECORATIVE PLASTER WORKS, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, and 7 
CONSTRUCTIONAL & SANITARY ENGINEERING WORKS, 


IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


They haye a large and competent staff, and can always arrange for 4 
representative to waif upon clients to suit their convenience. 


WARMING APPARATUS BY STEAM AND HOT WATER. 
COOKING APPARATUS OF SPECIAL DESIGN. STOVES & INTERIORS. 


DESIGNS, PLANS AND ESTIMATES FREE OF CHARGE. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LA FRANCE SOUS LES CAPETIENS LES VALOIS EF LES BOURBONS. 


FACTORY FOR THE BRITISH URALITE CO., LIMITED, BRECTED 
AT HIGHAM. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._.HEREFORD: VIEW FROM NORTH-WEST. 
ee 


WALSALL. 
For erecting a cookery centre and infants’ department at 
Willenhall school. 
W. H. Gipps (accepled) . ; 4 P . £3999 90 O 
For supply of a battery of accumulators. Mr. ALEXR. WYLLIE, 
borough electrical engineer. 
ELECTRICAL POWER STORAGE Co., LID, 
4 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 
(accepted) . ‘ : : : - bs £1,817 16,0 
WALTHAMSTOW. 


BECKENHAM NEW SCHOOL AND INSTITUTE. 


THE Bishop of Ripon formally opened on the 24th ult. the 
commodious block of buildings which have been presented by 
an anonymous donor to Christ Church, Beckenham, and are 
designed to afford the much needed accommodation required 
for the Sunday school. There is also a large hall suitable for 
meetings and parochial gatherings, whilst the Young Men’s 
Institute will be provided with an excellent meeting-place. 
The new buildings comprise a school hall 58 feet long with the 
platform at the south end and a gallery at the north end, in 
which is a small but beautifully-toned organ. On either side of 
the hall are five bays for classes, which can be separated by 
curtains. Immediately adjoining the west porch is the super- 
intendent’s room, and at the back of the hall is a 
kitchen, with cooking appliances for use when refreshments are 
to be provided. At the south end towards the church are two 
classrooms for senior scholars, each having a porch, lavatory 
and independent approach from the road. Storage space is 


provided below the platform and classrooms for furniture, &c, 


i a watch-room at the Council’s fire station : Pe, : , 
ob erection! of >| not in use. The front railing of the platform is made easily 


J me aks s th, mee SS eae £257 0 0 removable for lantern lectures, concerts, &c. The site being 
Sands Patwes Co. j ae < 235 10 0 | Upona hill the institute room for young men, which is between 
J.R Cordell & Sons . ; ‘ ; ’ 199 15 6 the new hall and the old buildings, is approached down a few 
C Castle & Sons ; , : : : 190 0 0 steps and is 37 feet long, with a fireplace at one end. This 
Surveyor’s Eee mate : : | 190 11 o | room has an independent entrance from the road, and 

, | ; in addition to lavatory accommodation there is a cycle 


WARSOP. 
For erection of business premises at Warsop Vale, Warsop, 
Notts. Messrs. VALLANCE & WESTWICK, architects, 
White Hart Chambers, Mansfield. 


shed for the use of members. The institute com- 
municates by a lobby with the old building, which is newly 
fitted for use as a gymnasium on week-days and infant school 
on Sundays. The new buildings have been devised so as to 


J. Greenwood . : : : : . . £4,800 © O| avoid any interference with the light and ventilation of the old 
A. Eastwood. yt ieariat toes Witec= . . 4,489 2 6] school buildings and the obstruction of the view of the church 
Vallance & Blythe . . . +  ~ + 4,470 © ©| from High Street. The general contract has been carried out 
T. Barlow. . . . . . . . 4,382 © ©] by Messrs. Higgs & Hill, of Crown Works, Lambeth. The 
Cahill & Leverton . Sana . . . 4,340 © O| architect was Mr. Francis Hooper, F.R.I.B.A’, of 12 Norfolk 
GiGe Percival, .>);% . : . . . 4,320 © O| Street, Strand, and Beckenham. 

C. Vallance : ; 2 “ ‘ ‘ oP 45250" O- © 

By Leer ri. J ; ; : : Z 2350038 OO 

T. CUTHBERT, Nottingham (accepted) . 219,808. 0-10 


Mr. HILEY, deputy town clerk of Birmingham, has been 
appointed town clerk of Leicester at a salary of 1,000/. per 
annum. Mr. Hiley thus succeeds Mr. Bell, who bas been 
appointed town clerk to the City of London, and who formerly 
held a similar appointment in Birmingham. 


WEST BROMWICH. 


For erection of schools in Oak Lane and Lodge Road, West 
Bromwich, to accommodate about 1,150 children. Mr. 
ALFRED LONG, architect, 21 New Street, West Bromwich 

T. HARDY, West Bromwich (accefied ) . PIs 22h OO 


WILSON’S PATENT “MULTILUX” WINDOWS 


PRICE 
5/- per foot super. 


Wilson’s Patent 


“SAFETY” Pavement 
Lights prevent slipping 


Wilson’s “ DIOPTRIC” 


Pavement Lights are 


The above illustrates an office where the light coming from the sky falls on to the floor and is absorbed, thus leaving ° 
the back part of the room dark. The illustration below shows the same room with WILSON’S PATENT MULTILUX an improvement on 
WINDOW fixed. This refracts the rays of light and throws them horizontally, thus preventing them falling on to the 


floor, and lighting up the whole room. the semi-prism at the 
vee $$  — same price. 


COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, 
CIRDERS, AND ALL ARCHI- 
TECTURAL CASTINCS. 


WILSON & CO. 


24 HARRISON STREET, 


GRAY’S INN ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE navvies employed at the laying of the cables for the 
electric lighting of Airdrie have struck work for an increase of 
wages. The strikers number about 200, 

AT the meeting of the Stourbridge Council the electric 
powers and gas committees recommended, and it was decided, 
that the electric-lighting order which the Council had obtained 
should be retained by the authority, and that powers to carry 
out the order be transferred to the gas committee. 

THE May-Oatway electric fire-alarm, to whose valuable 
attributes we have on several occasions referred, and of which 
Sir Eyre Massey has expressed his approval, has been installed 
at the Poplar workhouse, where on Wednesday afternoon 
before a number of architects, surveyors and other invited 
guests, a full demonstration of its remarkable rapidity of action 
was given to the satisfaction of all present. 

THE accounts of the first fifteen months’ working of the 
Stepney electric light undertaking have been published. They 
show that up to the end of the date under review the loan 
capital invested in the works was 109,000/. On the fifteen 
months’ working there was a loss of 2,743/., while a balance 
from the next year’s working of 2,034/. is available towards the 
extinction of this loss. In the meantime the consumption of 
the municipal electricity is growing at the rate of 400,000 units 
per annum, and this, with the extension of the light to Mile 
End, gives every hope that in a short time the works will be 
returning a handsome profit to the ratepayers on their 
investment 

WORKING the points of the crossings ‘is still one of the 
difficulties on electric tram lines. At Leeds, says the Leeds 
Mercury, pointsmen cost the Corporation about 2,000/. a year. 
To stop this waste a Leeds firm have devised an apparatus 
that can be worked from a car by either conductor or driver or 
by both. All that the driver or conductor has to do is to pull 


one of two strings, according to the direction in which it is | 


desired to travel. The junction frog is so arranged that if the 
car gets on to the wrong metals it can be run backwards to 
rectify the error. Even if nothing be done to direct it by con- 
ductor or driver the car will keep the metals, and anything like 
an accident appears out of the question. 
arrangement connected with the same apparatus effects the 
lighting of the car. 

IN connection with the postponement of the Coronation 
illuminations, in many cases instructions have been received 


An ingenious | 


by the E.L.B. Company to keep the illuminations in position, 
with the hope that they may be utilised on the recovery of the 
King. Amongst large public buildings equipped on the E.L.B. 
system where this has been the case is the Stock Exchange, 
and the lighting on the Company’s system at Westminster Hall 
of course remains untouched until further notice. It is note- 
worthy that while the English company was busily engaged with 
Coronation requirements on this side of the water, the French 
company was attending to the equipment of several of the visitors 
to our Naval Review, as, for instance, the French cruiser 
Montcalm and Baron Rothschild’s splendid yacht. The French. 
company is now busily occupied with preparations for the 
Government and Municipal celebrations for July 14, having 
only recently completed the arrangements for the great féte at 
Neuilly. 

THE first annual report of the West Bromwich electrical 
undertaking for the year ended March 31, 1902, was issued 
on Saturday. This states that the supply commenced on 
May 24, 1901, and up to March 31, 1902, there were 62,894 
units measured by the consumers’ meters _ The total kilowatts 
installed was 250, exactly the present capacity of the generating 
plant. With the exception of a little trouble at the beginning, 
the engines and dynamos had run perfectly since the supply 
commenced. The maximum load on the station occurred on 
December 20, 1901, and amounted to 122 kilowatts, equal to 
83 per cent. of the total number of lamps. The total cost’ per 
unit sold in the ten months’ working was 4°48d. This com- 
pares very favourably with the total costs of other stations. 
The total length of mains laid to date was—feeder, nearly 
6 miles, distributor 44 miles, pilot 2? miles. The whole of this 
cable, except the pilot, had stood a pressure test since being — 
laid of 2,0co volts between conductors for. one hour. This 
voltage is eight times the working pressure of the cable. The 
total number of consumers wired by the department was fifty, 
representing 3,208 eight candle-power lamps, or 66 per cent. 
of the total number of lamps connected, and an outlay of 
1,6507. On the ten months’ working there was a deficiency of 
T,403/. 

. Av the meeting of the Chichester City Council on Friday 
the electric-lighting committee reported that the County of 
Sussex Electrical Power Distribution Company (who have 
laid down. plant at Lewes) were prepared to offer terms for 
the transfer to them of the Corporation’s electric-lighting 
order; and as the committee were of opinion that the terms 
were as reasonable as could be got from any company, they 


“Grahtr 


STRONG, . EFFICIENT, DURABLE, 
AND MODERATE 


Should you require a thoroughly satisfactory scheme of Ventilation—either 
Automatic or Mechanical, according to. circumstances, combined with 
Warming by High or Low Pressure Hot-Water, or Steam, for any class of 


. Building—communicate with 


The “Grahtryx” Ventilating & Engineering Go., Ltd. 


CHARLTON WORKS, SUTTERTON STREET, LONDON, N. 


AND 


With the result you will be pleased, 
Your client will be more pleased, 


And we will be most pleased, 


hecause we feel 


VX Ventilators 


_ Can always be relied upon. 


assured you will 
future always come to us. 


VAL DE TRAVE 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR. MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, zs 


IN PRICE. 


> 


RELIANCE POTTERIES, 


SANITARY quclsily 
EARTHENWARE 
CLOSETS, 


ETC., ETC. 


Telegrams, 
“ RELIANCE, WOODVITLE.” The “ Defiance” 


BLINDS. 

FITTINGS. — 

SUN BLINDS. 
SKYLICHT BLINDS. 


TELEGRAMS, “ BLINDS, LEEDS,” 


In the WINDOW BLINDS. 


HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 


NADIN, PARKER & CO. 


Washdown. 


VENETIAN BLINDS. 
DARK ROOM BLiNps, 120 Albion St., 
45 Years’ Experience. LEEDS. 


HOT WATER SUPPLY A SPECIALITY 


on application to GILBERT WOOD &, OO, Ltd., Imperial 


OATHEDRALS, published in THE ARCHITECT, sent — 


Buildings. Ludgate Oircus, London, is 


WF AA Ee 


aS SRS EERE aS ie 


i 


WOODVILLE, near BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


HowELt &-co. 


ISTS of ART PLATES and: of @ 
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ecommended the Corporation to take such steps as might be 
ecessary, and to transfer the order to the company subject 
) a Satisfactory agreement. The terms included the 
plowing :—The company to repay the Corporation the costs 
300/} incurred by the Corporation in obtaining the order; 
he Corporation to have the right of purchasing the works 
rom the company by valuation as a going concern at the end 
f fourteen or twenty-one, or subsequent years in the usual 
yay; as regards public lighting the Corporation were not 
ound to be customers of the company, but the latter 
rould be prepared to supply energy by meter for public 
ghting and for all Corporation buildings and public places at 
he rate of 3d. per unit, or the following fixed rates :—For arc 
imps burning up to 110 P.M, 157 each per annum, if fitted with 
vo incandescent lamps to burn from 11.0 P.M. till dawn, an 
dditional 27 per annum ; for incandescent lamps each fitted 
ith two 8 candle-power lights, and lit from sunset to dawn, 
os. per Jamp per annum ; with regard to the cost of light to 
rivate customers the company would adopt the Brighton 
ystem of charging, ze. the charge would be 23d. per unit for 
1 current used by a consumer over and above a certain 
uantity in each quarter. Alderman Smith, in moving the 
mnfirmation of the committee’s report, said as it was not con- 
dered desirable for the Corporation to carry out its own 
sheme for electric lighting the city, the next best thing would 
e to transfer the order on the most favourable terms, and he 
id not think it would be possible to obtain better terms than 
ose mentioned above. The motion was seconded, and the 
‘ouncil confirmed the committee’s report. 


TRADE NOTE. 


‘HE Cherry Tree Machine Co, Ltd, engineers and iron- 
yunders,.Cherry Tree, near Blackburn, have secured the under- 
entioned contracts :—For the supply of laundry machinery 
. the isolation hospital, Pontardawe, and the supply of a 
rying closet to the St. Andrew’s Brine Baths, Droitwich, 
Vorcestershire. 


Tuer Ashwell Rural District Council have resolved to have 
ater and drainage schemes prepared for the parish of 
shwell, Herts, and Mr. J. R. Elliott, A.M.I.C.E., of Notting- 
am, has been instructed to prepare the necessary plans. 


IE UNION PLATE GLASS C0., Lr. 


Telegrams, “ Union, St. Helens.” Nat. Tel. 48. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE premises of Messrs. Clegg Bros., joiners and_ builders, 
off Yorkshire Street, Burnley, caught fire on Sunday night. 
The roof soon fell in. The damage is estimated at about 
1,500/., and is only partly insured. 

AT the meeting of Glasgow Trades Council last week the 
bricklayers’ delegate reported that the employers hag, in 
response to representations from the men, agreed to raise the 
wages 3d. an hour. This is the amount of the reduction which 
was made about a year ago. 

FREDERICK MILWARD, builder, of Whitchurch, Cardiff, 
who should have appeared at Llandaff police court on Monday, 
on a charge of having appropriated a quantity of building 
material belonging to another builder, committed suicide late 
on Saturday night by hanging himself in Cardiff Goal, where 
he was incarcerated on remand. When the case was called at 
the police court on Monday a letter was received from the 
governor of the gaol intimating that the prisoner had taken 
his life. 

A SERIOUS scaffold accident occurred at Wood Green on 
Wednesday afternoon. Several workmen were attending to 
the roof of St. Michael’s Church, which is in course of erec- 
tion, when the scaffold collapsed. The men fell a distance of 
about 40 feet, and one of them, named Brooks, living at New 
Southgate, had several ribs, broken and sustained some 
internal injuries. He was removed to hospital, where he lies 
in a critical condition. The others escaped with a severe 
shaking. 

AT a standing joint committee of the County Council of 
Linlithgow, Colonel Hope submitted a report with relative 
plans of new cells and constables’ accommodation at Bathgate 
police station After careful consideration it was agreed to 
carry out the work as suggested, and it was remitted to the 
chairman and Captain Steuart to get in offers for the work and 
to have it proceeded with as soon as possible It is expected 
that the work will cost about 1,200/. The additional accom- 
modation will embrace three cells and quarters for married 
sergeant and accommodation for the constables cf Bathgate. 

At the last meeting of the Burley-in-Wharfedale Union 
District Council the engineer for the new waterworks, Mr. M. 
Paterson, of Bradford, reported that the dam was within 9 teet 
of top-water level, and that 40,000 cubic yards of earthwork had 

been completed, leaving less than 10,coo cubic yards to be done. 
Of this probably more than nine-tenths had come out of the 


POCKET NOOK, ST. HELENS. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


Makers of Ground, Smoothed, Polished, Sil- 

vered, Bevelled, Brilliant Cut, ahd Bent Plate 

Glass; Rough Rolled and Rough Cast Plate 

Glass ; also of Rough and Polished Prismatic 
Glass, &c., &c. 


interior Lighted by ordinary Plate Glass. 


HAMPSTEAD 


——— 


K fy) 


rated Oak Eall Chair. 18 9, 


SPECIALITE: 


“REFRAX” 


(Protected under Patent Acts). 


Extraets from Testimonials reeeived 
‘‘ The ‘ Refrax’ Glass is a GREAT 
IMPROVEMENT.”’ 
‘Gives EVERY SATISFACTION.” 
‘The Glasslam perfectly satis- 
fied with; GREAT SUCCESS.” 
‘Compared with Polished Plate 
Glass ‘Refrax’ gives 
MUCH LIGHT for EQUAL COST.” 
Sold by all Dealers. 


(Continuation North of Tottenham Court Road), 


60 & 61 GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN; 75 UNION STREET, RYDE. 


FOR DESIGNS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


=_ORNIZTO RE 


TO SUIT ANY STYLE OR PERIOD OF DECORATION, CONSULT 


Log) OETZMANN & CO.’S | 
i ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO HOUSE FURNISHING 


(GRATIS AND POST FREE). 


TWICE AS 


Same Interior lighted by ‘‘ Refrax” Glass. 


OETZMANN « CO. 


ROAD, W. 


A: 


IAA 
Solid .Fumigated Oak or 


— 


Walnut’ Pedestal, 3 ft. 
Sin. high, 21 :9:6 
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reservoir site within water-line, in addition to most of the 
puddle, the rubble pitching and the beaching. The pitching is 
almost entirely obtained from surface drift boulders of mill- 
stone grit, naturally the hardest and most durable specimens of 
thatstone. These were split into massive blocks and keyed up 
with smaller material. It is expected that the whole of the 
earthwork and. puddle will be completed by the end of 
October, and the works by the end of the year. 


VARIETIES. 


Mr. ALFRED FIDLER, A.M.I.C.E., has been appointed 
engineer and surveyor to the Northampton Borough Council. 

OVER 200,000/. has been received at the Mansion House 
towards the National Memorial to the late Queen Victoria. 
The Federated Malay States have sent 5,000/. to the fund 
through the Colonial Office. 

HARTLEPOOL is at length in possession of a commodious 
town hall, the Corporation having purchased the building in 
Lumley Square known as the Temperance Hall, which has 
been altered, and is now admirably adapted to its new uses, 

Mr. JOHN HALLIDAY, late town clerk of Stewarton, N.B., 
died on the 23rd ult. Mr. Halliday, who was town clerk for 
upwards of forty years, retired a year or two ago on account of 
his failing health. He was in his eighty-first year, and is sur- 
vived by a grown-up family. 

THE University College Hospital committee have appointed 
Mr. George Hornblower, F.R.I.B.A., of No. 2 Devonshire 
Terrace, Portland Place, W., architect to the hospital, in suc- 
cession to the late Mr. Henry D. Shepard, who received the 
appointment upon the resignation of the late Sir A. W. 
Blomfield, A.R.A. 

WE have received from Messrs. Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd., 
6 Farringdon Avenue, E.C., a copy of ‘‘ Outdoor Carpentry,” 
by S. Walter Newcombe, which is No. 1 of a country house 
series of practical handbooks, The book is carefully written 
and amateurs should find it of great utility. The series will 
deal with such subjects as planning a garden and grounds 
(No. 2 ready in about ten days), water-supply, sanitation, &c. 

IT is proposed to restore the ancient keep in York Castle 
known as ‘Clifford’s Tower. Negotiations have been pending 
for some months between the Yorkshire county committee and 
the Home Office, and now the Government have made a grant 


_ Glasgow museum and galleries committee, with the approval of 


of 3,500/. towards the object. It is intended to make an almost 
immediate commencement with the work, which will consist of — 
underpinning the tower and restoring the leaning sides to the © 
equilibrium. The work, though not extensive, will be costly, — 
it being intended that ‘it shall be ofa thoroughly substantial 
character. o 

Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE has offered to give 12 0007, fo 
the purpose of providing a new central free library for 
Leicester, on condition that a site is provided and provision 
made for ‘adequate maintenance out of the-rates. Mr. Carnegi 
has also offered 15,000/. for the erection of two free publi 
library buildings in Paddington, conditionally that the borough 
council supply the sites and agree.to levy the maximum penn 
rate ; and 2,500/. for a free public library building for the tow 
of Larne, provided the Urban Council undertake to collect o 
otherwise guarantee an endowment fund of 1257. per annum. | 

THE sixth annual exhibition of students’ work at the 
London County Council Central School of Arts and Crafts in” 
Regent Street is open to the public, free, between Io A.M. anc 
8 P.M. from July 1 to July 5 inclusive. The work of th 
students comprises bookbinding, stained glass, silversmiths’ 
work, enamelling, writing and illumination, carving and gilding, | 
cabinetwork and wood- inlaying, architectural design, furniture 
design, drawing, modelling, &c. Seven hundred individua 
students have been in attendance during the session, th 
greater number being journeymen or apprentices engaged i 
artistic crafts. Saturday morning classes will be arranged nex 
session for apprentices in the various branches of the silver-_ 
smith’s trade. 

FOR the winter season 1902-3 it has been determined by th 


the Corporation, to bring together a collection of artwork in 
metal. The exhibition section will embrace works, both : 
ancient and recent, in gold and silver, brass, bronze, steel and 

iron, pewter and other mixed metals, with illustrations of such 
ornamental processes as damascening, chasing, engraving and 
enamelling on metals. Inthe competition division awards will 
be made-under the following heads :—(1) Repoussé ornamenta- i 
tion on silver, copper, brass, or other metal. The objects sent” 
in competition may be in the form of panels, plaques, salvers, 
vases, cups, cases, covers, sconces, &c. (2) Engraving and | 

chasing, separately. or combined, applied to vessels andl 

domestic articles executed in gold, silver, brass, steel, or other | 
metal, (3) Ornamental wrought-iron in the form ‘of gates, 

grilles, panels, brackets, lamps, or other useful domestic articles. 
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The exhibition will’ be held in the Glasgow Green Branch 
Museum (People’s Palace). It will be opened about Decem- 
ber 19 next, and will continue for a period of not less than three 
months. Loans will be received and exhibited free of cost to 
contributors. 

ON Saturday afternoon the old Market Cross of Culross, 
which has been restored and re-erected by Sir James Sive- 
wright, of Tulliallan Castle, was formally unveiled. The old 
steps, which are said to date back to 1588, the year in which 
the town was erected into a royal burgh, have been renovated 
and prepared for the new cross. The new shaft is tapered 
from 15 inches square at base to 137 inches at top, and has a 
large splay off its four corners, and is in one stone Io feet 
Jong let into old base and fixed with a copper dowel, 18 inches 
‘by rinch. The panelled top is in one stone, 25 inches high, 
with pilasters at angles, and carved on the four faces as fol- 
lows :—Front face, arms of Culross ; second face, arms of Sir 
James Sivewright; third face, cypher of King James IV.; 
fourth face, inscription of donor. The cornice is of one stone, 
with four curved pediments and seat for unicorn,/and_the 
pediments carved in each tympanum as follows :—First, 
date of creation of burgh, 1588 ; second, initials of Sir James 
Sivewright ; third, date of restoration, 1902 ; fourth, initials of 
Provost Cunninghame. The apex has a unicorn sitting on its 
haunches, and holding in front of it the collar of the Order of 
the Thistle and the Royal shield bearing the arms of Scotland. 
The restoration was carried out under the supervision of Mr. 
J. W. Small, a well known authority on Scottish market crosses, 

THE arrangements of the British FiresPrevention Com- 
‘mittee for July include a test with materials by the British 
Uralite Company on July 9. Further, a test with the Pearson 
automatic fire-alarm system and a test with glazing by the 
Union Plate Glass Company. The issue of publications during 
July will comprise Publications No. 71, dealing with a floor 
constructed of Jarrah timber, and Publication No. 72 dealing 
with a roof test with ordinary slate roofing and a roof covered 
with vulcanite. In respect to the committee’s position regard- 
‘ing the inquest being held on the Queen Victoria Street fire, 
this investigation is being attended by the committee’s 
counsel, Mr. Allison Russell, under instructions. from Messrs. 
Williamson, Hill & Co At the opening of the second 
sitting, Mr. Russell took the opportunity to make the statement 
that the interests of the committee in this inquest were strictly 
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involved, and that the. committee did not intend to deal with 
the Fire Brigade aspect of this calamity, or to participate in 
the attack upon the Fire Brigade or individuals. In respect to 
the recent formation of the new Industrial Section, Alderman 
a W. P. Treloar, J.P., has accepted the first vice-chairman- 
ship. 
A NEw workhouse infirmary, erected by the Cheadle Board 
of Guardians to take the place of the old infirmary, which has 
become insufficient for the requirements of the union, was 
opened on the 2cth inst. in the presence of a large attendance. 
The site is on land adjacent to the workhouse, which already 
belonged to the Guardians, so that no expenditure has 
been necessary under this head. The total cost, including 
laundry and machinery, amounts to about 10,000/. The design 
of the building is of aplain, domestic architectural character, 
with walls of brick, stone dressings to the windows, and 
tiled roofs. The basement is raised about 7 feet above the sur- 
face of the ground for the prevention of damp. The infirmary 
is designed for fifty-four beds, and is divided equally for the 
accommodation of males and females. There is a central 
block containing entrance, two separation wards, surgery 
and waiting-room, with nurses’ duty-room, scullery and 
larder. In each side block on the ground floor there are 
two wards with three beds each. On the upper floor 
in the central block are two children’s wards’ with 
three beds each. There are glazed alcoves for conva- 
lescents and nurses’ duty rooms again here. On the upper 
floor are four nurses’ rooms, sitting-room and bathroom. On 
the first floor of the side block there is one large ward to hold 
sixteen beds. The heating is by central stoves, with down- 
cast flues; these have been supplied by Messrs. Shorland 
Bros, of Manchester. There are: airing yards at the back for 
patients, and the front grounds, about three-quarters of an 
acre in extent, will be laid out as gardens and recreation- 
grounds. The building is fireproof throughout, and in addition 
to the internal staircase there are:two external fire escape stairs. 
The new buildings include a laundry, with receiving room for 
linen, sleeping-room, hydro-extractor, boiling and _ rinsing- 
troughs, steam mangle, &c. The drainage has been carried 
out on the most modern principles, and that of the old house 
has been remodelled and joined up to it. The new building is 
connected with the present kitchens of the old workhouse by 
means of a covered way. The contractors work has been 


limited to questions of fire prevention, z.c. to matters relating | carried out by Mr. Gallimore, of Newcastle, from the designs 
‘to the planning, construction and equipment of the premises ' of Messrs, Chapman & Snape, of Newcastle. 
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WOLVERHAMPTON EXHIBITION. 


THE main entrance to the exhibition comprises a set of 
hammered wrought-iron ornamental gates as shown in illustra- 
tion, including centre pair, 14 feet wide and 8 feet high, and 
two side gates each 5 feet wide, all hung to 15-inch square cast- 


iron pillars to match. The centre gates are surmounted by i 
fine elliptical arch, carrying three arc lamps, and bearing the 
name of the exhibition set in finely hammered art metalwork, 
the whole being judiciously treated with gold leaf. On eith 
side of the entrance are curved wing pieces of massive railin 


forming a bay for the gates. 
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| Two other pairs of gates of similar design and construction | ornamental statue of “Industry” over the main doors, are 


e fixed to other entrances. 
In front of the 


fixed on either side, to give balance and relief to the archi- 
fine machinery hall building, with its centre tectural detail and extent of wall surface, two well-made and 
very artistic wrought-iron electric lamp brackets, each carrying 
a lantern head containing seven fifty candle-power lights. 
These are fine specimens of the smith’s craft, each measuring 
about 23 feet high, relieved with copper and hammered iron 
shields, the latter bearing the name of the manufacturers. 
These brackets, with the main entrance-gates and railings 
and all other gates and railings bounding the exhibition 
grounds, were manufactured and erected by Messrs. Bayliss, 
Jones & Bayliss, Ltd., of Victoria Works, Wolverhampton, 
and Cannon Street, London. We are informed that the whole 
of this ironwork will be for sale at the close of the exhibition. 


NEW APE HOUSE AT THE ZOOLOGICAL 
GARDENS. 


A NEW, attractive and commodious dwelling for the anthro- 
poid apes has been erected in the popular gardens at Regent’s 


Park. 

This new building, which is quadrangular on plan, each 
side measuring about 85 feet, occupies a commanding position 
which it may be said to adorn. It is substantially built and 
cost about 7,000/. It possesses a new feature, and this consists: 
in the complete separation of the part appropriated to the 
visitors from that in which the animals are confined, by means 
of a glass screen, which may be compared to a series of shop 
windows, set end to end without any intervening wall. By this 
means it will be fairly easy to keep the inmates in a higher 
temperature than obtains in the part allotted to the spectators, 
and to prevent their being fed or in any other way harmed by 
external influences. The apes can be well seen in their new 
quarters, but the public will miss their cries, for the glass screen 
shuts out all sound. Immediately within the glass screen run 
the warming-pipes of the hot-water apparatus, with several 
up-draughts by which cool fresh air from the outside can be 
admitted. There are four large cages, each forming a cube, 
of which the sides are 16 feet. The material is white 
enamelled brick, with granolithic floors filled in with cement, 
so that the whole can be easily and thoroughly cleansed. 
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The cages are light and airy, but stout enough to hold any 
anthropoid likely to come into the possession of the Society. 
They are fitted with barrels for sleeping-places, and stout tree- 
trunks and swings offer ample opportunity for exercise. A 
door at each end of the block of cages admits the keepers to 
the back, where all cleaning and feeding operations are carried 
on, and between the back of the cages:and the hinder wall, 
near the gull-pond, is a passage for this necessary service, and 
with doors for shifting the animals or introducing others. The 
partitions between the cages are furnished with sliding doors, 
so that the general arrangement may be compared to that of 
the dens in the lion-house, where all the arrivals are introduced 
to their new quarters from the back. The house is lighted 
from above and from the back. The apartments under the 
house devoted to the animals are large and airy. Some will 
be occupied as day-rooms by the keeper, others as stores, and 
one as a hospital, in which sick apes may be kept in small 
cages, subject to dry or moist heat, as may be thought desir- 
able. The glass screen between the animals and the visitors 
is quite a new experiment in this country; but according to a 
receni report of the Council of the Zoological Society, ‘ ‘it has 
lately been adopted in several ape-houses built in Holland and 
Germany.” 


THE ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Mr. W. WoopwarD has published the following remarks:— 
Building operations in London have during the last twenty 
years assumed a magnitude and an importance which have 
brought them within the category of matters of public interest,. 
and it is a subject of moment to those concerned, and embark. 
ing in the business, to see that, whilst the safety ‘and beauty of 
the Metropolis are properly cared for, no unnecessary obstatle 
to enterprise is placed in the way, nor avoidable cost imposed 
by the constituted authorities. 

London is governed by several Acts of Parliament, but the 
two which most concern the building public are the London 
Building Act of 1894 and the Factory and Workshop Act of 
1901, the latter having been prominently brought before the 
public in connection with the lamentable fire in Queen 
Victoria Street. Under the latter Act the London County 
Council furnishes a schedule of its requirements to facilitate 
escape in case of fire, and from my personal experience 


in several cases I assert that whilst the officials are as carte 
and as courteous as could be desired, they are quite inexperi 
enced as practical men, with the necessary result that a serie 
of official fads are promulgated which, whilst not securin 
the object all have in view, entail upon building owners un 
necessary cost and delay, secure a mutilation of their premise: 
which most seriously interferes with their profitable occupa 
and materially reduces their letting value. hS 

The London Building Act of 1894 was hurried through it 
such a manner that the meaning of many of its provisions 
the constant source of doubt amongst lawyers, ovis 
district surveyors and the London County Council hat Ae 
That being so, it is obvious that the administration of that Ai 
should be in the hands of well-experienced practical men,’ 
far as possible removed from bureaucratic notions and from ai 
abnormal love of red tape; but, judging from my own é 
perience, based upon constant mixing with practical building 
matters during the last thirty-five years, I assert that th 
architects’ department of the London County Council ” i 
administered by courteous, well-meaning officials, possessed 0 
very limited experience in actual building operations. Th 
want of real practical knowledge has resulted in requirement 
‘which would be amusing if they were not so costly as regard: 
money and time to architects and clients and unnecessary loss { 
ratepayers. And what does this mean to the public and to th 
London County Council itself? It means utter contempt for th 
London County Council by experienced practical architecte 
and a desire on their part to doall they possibly can to avox 
going to Spring Gardens at all. It means that they advisi 
their clients to sacrifice all they possibly can to rende 
unnecessary any application whatever to the London Count 
Council. When an architect submits, on behalf of a client 
drawings for some constructional work (I am not now alludin; 
to the Factory Act) the duty cast upen the architect’s depart 
ment is to see that all legal requirements are complied with 
but not to employ, at the expense of the ratepayers, a staff o 
assistants to make minute calculations of the strength of steel 
work, &c., when that has already been done by better- qeallll 
men, at the expense of the client, who would be responsible fo 
the making good of future defects should they arise. It 
quite obvious that if the London County Council proceeds u 
the lines now adopted it will become the bureau for the see 
of architectural designs tothe public, free of direct charge, am 
insure forms of construction and strength of materials whidl 
will certainly last till the crack of doom. 
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) SRS cts Te Se 
DUBLIN MAIN DRAINAGE. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the improvements committee has been 

held to consider the report of the deputation that visited Sir 

Benjamin Baker, in London, on the 2oth inst., with reference 

Ito the alleged defects in the deodorisation tanks at the harbour 

mouth. 

The Lord Mayor submitted the following report :— 

Gentlemen,—Your deputation, consisting of the Lord 
Mayor, Councillor Jones, Mr. Chatterton, Mr. Harty and Mr. 
‘Hellins, waited on Sir Benjamin Baker on the 2oth inst , and 
‘laid before him a carefully prepared scheme for dealing with 
‘the permanent stability of the main drainage outworks as 
follows :— 

. To increase the thickness of the tank floors from a minimum 
of 12 inches to a uniform thickness of 3 feet 3 inches all over. 
Sir Benjamin Baker was asked whether he considered this 
proposal would effectually provide the permanent stability 
referred to under the altered conditions which have been found 
to prevail during the construction of the works. ; 
Sir Benjamin said he was quite satisfied that the proposal 
was sound and would be effectual, and that he did not consider 
| that a Corporation dealing with public funds could afford to 
_ adopt a less costly expedient, although he had-no hesitation in 
stating that if it were a private scheme of his own he would 
_ incur the risk, and consider the cost unnecessary. In the case 

of a public body he thought no risk should be incurred. 

The proposals contained in Sir Benjamin’s report of the 
13th inst. were considered in full again, and were so far 
‘modified in favour of the scheme above referred to, and which 

/s based on his views and recommendations. 

Sir Benjamin expressed his views that none of the work 
zlready done was unnecessary, and further, that all the works 
executed were of vital importance to the security of the scheme; 
he also said that had it been possible to have foreseen when 
the works were designed the conditions we now know to exist, 
‘the additional works now recommended must have been 
‘included in the original design. 

The probable additional expenditure will amount to 17,000/., 
based on the schedule or contract rates. 

Your committee, accompanied by Messrs. Chatterton and 
Harty, subsequently interviewed Sir Weetman Pearson, the 


contractor, and discussed the question of the best class of 


concrete for these works, having special regard to weight and 
cost, They stipulated that the concrete should not be of a less 


weight than that at present in use on the works, and Sir 
Weetman was informed that a formal order would be given 
him to execute the additional works in due course. 
(Signed) T. C. HARRINGTON, Lord Mayor. 
RICHARD JONES. 
The report having been adopted without opposition, the 
proceedings terminated. 
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PORTLAND CEMENT.* 


(Concliuston.) 


THE chemical action which takes place in the kiln appears 
to be as follows. I quote from a paper read by Mr. A. E, 
Carey, C E,, before the Institute of Civil Engineers, in April, 
1892 :—“ Chemically, the first effect in burning is to expel the 
Co2 from the Ca Co3 producing oxide of calcium or caustic 
lime. This change takes place at 440 degs. C. (824 degs. F.), 
and the silica and alumina gradually unite to form silicate of 
lime tilla temperature of 700 degs. C. (1,292 degs. F.) is reached, 
when the alumina comes into action, uniting with the silicate 
of lime to form a body of complex constitution. The tempera- 
ture rises to about 1,600 degs. C. (2,912 degs. F.), but this 
degree of heat should be kept up for a short time only, other- 
wise a glassy comparatively inert body is formed. The iron, 
which in contact with the lime fuses at a lower temperature 
than the other bodies in combination, forms a film upon the 
clinker of a bluish black colour, and the greenish bloom on a 
well-burnt clinker is attributed by Dr. Michaelis to the trace of 
manganese.” Any under-burnt portions must be carefully 
removed when the clinker is drawn from the kiln. Finally, the 
clinker, which is an inert mass, must be ground so fine that 
its active setting and hardening properties will fully develop 
upon the addition of water. It was supposed at one time that 
only the finer particles of cement (the impalpable powder) were 
active, and that the coarser particles were inert. Experiments 


* A paper read before the Architectural and Engineering Associa- 
tion of Victoria (Incorporated) by Mr. John Gibson (Manager, Vic- 
torian Portland Cement Works, Richmond), and published in the 
Building, Engineering and Mining Journal. 
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made a year or two ago by Mr. Butler Butler go to disprove this, 
and to show that these coarse particles develop a certain tensile 
strength at later dates, say, from six to twelve months. 
Although this may, to some extent, be the case, it is certain that 
these coarser particles must always remain to a large extent inert, 
hence the necessity for further reduction to increase their utility. 

Nearly all cements when freshly made contain a small 
quantity of uncombined lime, ze. calcium oxide. This lime, 
if allowed to remain in its active state, would expand upon 
addition of water, and might thereby cause disturbance of the 
work in which the cement containing it was used. One object 
of warehousing is therefore to, what is termed, “ mature” the 
cement, z.c. hydrate and possibly thereafter recarbonate by 
absorption of moisture and Coz from the air any particles of 
uncombined lime that may be present. It will also readily be 
seen that fine grinding of the cement clinker greatly assists this 
operation by causing the particles of cement to be exposed in a 
State of minute subdivision to the neutralising effects of the 
atmosphere. “The setting of cement” (I quote from Mr. 
Butler’s book), “according to Le Chatelier, is caused by the 
formation of a super-saturated solution, which subsequently 
deposits crystals; the rapidity with which these crystals are 
formed constitutes the rapidity or slowness of the setting.” In 
other words, the more water is added to cement the more 
slowly it will set When water is added to cement, and the 
mixture is shaken out on a piece of glass or slate, the water 
rises to the top, and the pat has a shiny appearance. Presently 
the pat becomes stiff, and loses its glossy skin. It is then said 
to have “set,” and the time that has elapsed between the 
addition of water to the cement and its disappearance from the 
surface of the pat is called the time of “initial set.” After this 
has taken place, the pat continues to harden till it will resist 
the pressure of the thumbnail, or till practically no indentation 
is made thereon by a Vicat needle, having a flat point o'r inch 
diameter, and loaded with a weight of 3 lbs. The cement is 
then said to be “hard set.” Any disturbance of the cement 
after the initial set has taken place destroys the formation of 
the crystals, and has a disastrous effect upon its subsequent 
hardening. Setting of cement, being a chemical action, is 
affected by variations in temperature, 7.c. accelerated by heat 
and retarded by cold. The fineness of cement has also much 
to do with the set, 7.2. the finer it is the more quickly will 
this action take place. It is consequently apparent that the 
effect of high temperature, such as we frequently have here 
in the summer time, upon finely-ground cements may be to 


Easton’s 


Express 


make them so quick-setting as to be quite unusable, and 
would appear that under certain conditions fine grinding ma 
be overdone. oan 
Cement is tested by chemical analyses for detecting th 
presence of adulterants. For expansion, by pats made in aj 
and when “ hard set,” placed in hot and cold water ; for tensil 
strength, by briquettes made with neat cement or cemer 
mixed with standardised sand in certain proportions, an 
broken at fixed dates, generally 7, 14, 21 and 28 days, Bra 
g and 12 months. These tests, to be of any real value, ca 
only be carried out satisfactorily by a skilled tester, and in 
properly appointed laboratory. The ascertained fact th; 
about 25 per cent. of lime in cement separates out in the for 
of hydrate upon the addition of water has caused investigz 
tions to be made, notably by Mr. Michaelis, with a view t 
if possible, fixing the hydrate, and thereby adding to th 
efficiency of the cements, the idea being to incorporate with th 
cement substances containing soluble silicates which will con 
bine with the liberated hydrate of hime; such substances aj 
santorin, earth, trass and puzzuolana. A legitimate attempt i 
this direction has been made in the manufacture of what - 
known as silica Portland or sand cement, which is Portlan 
cement with a greater or less proportion of added quartz san 
the two being intimately mixed, and ground to an extreme 
fine powder by means of special machinery. Now, the fa 
remains that quartz sand in its native state contains no appr 
ciable quantity of soluble silica, and, whilst it is claimed tt: 
the extremely fine grinding to which the sand is subjected 
the process of manufacturing renders it in some degree solubl 
very complete and conclusive experiments made by the wel 
known chemist, Professor Lunge, of Zurich, go to show that u 
to three months no combination takes place. Such an auth 
rity as Mr. Kelway Bamber is, however, of opinion that at laf 
dates chemical combination does to some extent take plac 
The merit of this material (sand cement) appears to be that tl 
addition of the sand to cement retards the set of the latt 
sufficiently to permit of its being used with safety, althoug 
ground to an impalpable powder. This extremity of fine grin 
ing has the advantages of developing the strength of tk 
cement to the utmost, and by exposing to the neutralising effe 
of the atmosphere every particle of uncombined lime it: ma 
contain renders the cement absolutely free from expansio! 
There is also the advantage of obtaining denser mortar, owin 
to the extreme fineness and greater bulk of sand cement, an 
further, a prospective increase in strength due to probable con 
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,ation at later dates between the finely-ground sand and 
erated hydrate of lime | think there is little doubt that for 
‘tain classes of work, notably marine construction, silicated 
ment will be found to be a very suitable material, this view 
ing held by such an eminent authority as Dr Michaelis. In 
s connection | should like to réad to you what that authority 
s to say about the action of sea water on concrete :-— 
ortland cement, which is not protected by a coat of calcium 
irbonate, and which is not impervious to water, can never 
/rmanently withstand the destructive action of sea water in 
nsequence of the action of sulphuric acid salts and even of 
/lorides, ¢.z., chloride of magnesium. The sulphuric acid 
Its totally destroy the cement through the tendency to ‘ blow- 
g? caused by the basic calcic sulphate which is formed. The 
‘loride of magnesium dissolves the lime, chloride of calcium 
ing formed and magnesia separating out.” Again :—‘‘ Cement 
‘or in alumina and ferric oxide, but rich in silica, should be 
ed, for aluminate and ferrate of lime are not only decom- 
sed and softened rapidly by sea water, but they also give 
se to the formation of double compounds, which in their turn 
stroy the cohesion of the mass by producing cracks, fissures 
id bulges. The salts contained in sea water, especially the 
ilphates, are the most dangerous enemies of hydraulic cements 
‘he lime is either dissolved and carried off by the salts, and the 
/ortar thus loosened, or sulphuric acid forms with it crystalline 
»mpoundsas basic sulphate of lime, which are segregated forcibly 
the mortar, with a large quantity of water of crystallisation, 
‘ad consequent increase in volume results.” (Paper No. 2,592, 
inutes of Proceedings Inst. of C.E., April 1892.) The use of 
‘licated cement in marine construction is advocated, (1) be- 
lause its greater bulk is likely to give a dense and, therefore, 
/npermeable concrete ; (2) because the lime 1s reduced to the 
ninimum, and there is, therefore, less present to be acted upon 
'y the sea water salts; (3) because the added material is 
‘early pure silica, which is not acted upon by the sea water 
alts, and which is present in a form probably capable of 
| xing the liberated hydrate of.limesie - 
| There are, however, other and quite illegitimate additions, 
‘uch as the practice carried on by some of the smaller Thames 
jyakers of mixing Kentish rag, a sandy limestone, with Port- 
and cement. Messrs. Stanger and Blount, by experiments 
ndertaken at the instance of the London Chamber of Com- 
‘aerce, have conclusively shown that Kentish rag can only act 
.s a diluent, and the best that can be said for it is that beyond 
his, its effect is harmless. This, unfortunately, cannot be said 
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of another form of adulteration, viz. the addition to cement of 
blast furnace slag. Ordinary slag contains at least 1 per cent. 
of sulphur in the form of calcium sulphide, which, slowly 
oxidising, would be likely to expand in the mass of set cement, 
with injurious results. A cement examined by the writer some: 
time ago gave the following analyses :— 


Insoluble in HCl 138 per cent. 


Silica alumina and ferric oxide . 27°11 ¢ 
Lime . : A 48 90 - 
Sulphuric acid p : 2:00" 25", 
Loss at red heat. : 6 


: , i 

Upon addition of HCl, an unusually large quantity of sul-- 
phuretted hydrogen was given off, and the mass had a ten- 
dency to blacken, showing that the adulterant was in this case 
slag. The cement gave low tensile results, some 169 lbs., at 
seven days, and was altogether a most inferior article. The 
danger to the user was that the cement, which was of European 
manufacture, was labelled and sold as a dona fide Portland 
cement. Instances such as this emphasise the desirability of 
establishing a public laboratory where users can have materials 
tested and examined for a moderate fee. I think it very possible 
that in course of time an institution of this description would 
derive sufficient revenue from this source to become prac- 
tically self-supporting. 

Lastly, the application of Portland cement. The enormous 
increase which has taken place in latter years in the manufac- 
ture of this article indicates the extent to which it is now used. 
England, at one time the home of cement-making, has been 
outstripped in this branch of manufacturing chemistry, as in 
others, by Germany. Cement is largely manufactured in nearly 
every European country, in India, Australia, New Zealand, 
China and Japan. In the United States of America during the 
last few years many cement factories, some of them of great 
size, have been erected, and to-day the output of these is com- 
puted upon a low estimate at some 10,000,000 casks per annum. 
Cement is essentially an engineering and _ constructional 
material, and it is, I think, a matter for regret that it is so 
largely used for decorative purposes, to the exclusion of the 
warm-coloured brick and sandstone. Cement fronts are far too 
common in Melbourne; they do not accord well with our 
bright skies and sunshine. 

Notwithstanding the universal use of cement, there is,. 
unfortunately, a great deal of ignorance amongst users as to its 
nature, behaviour and treatment. It seems an anomaly that a 
comparatively delicate chemical compound, prepared with 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 : | 
great care, and by means of expensive machinery, a compound | against using any more water than is absolutely required, anc 
the peculiarities and behaviour of which have been, and are | this for the reason already given, viz. that any excess tend; 
constantly being, investigated at the expenditure of much time, | to weaken. But the tester also knows the infinitely greate, 
thought and labour by many eminent chemists:and engineers, | danger of using too little water, and should the sample unde; 
should in too many cases be handed over to the tender mercies | manipulation evidence signs of having been insufficiently 
of a most ignorant class of labour. I regret I am also bound | moistened, he will at once set it aside and begin anew with ¢ 
to say that many engineers, architects and clerks of works are | fresh batch. Now, in the laboratory conditions are, one migh: 
lamentably ignorant of the nature of this material. I have | say, ideal. The manipulator is experienced and skilled, the 
many times seen perfectly sound cement condemned because | atmospheric temperature can be regulated, the quantity _ O 
work carried out with it had failed, the failure being shown | cement being handled is small in bulk, and, when gauged 
upon investigation to be due to the ignorance and carelessness | there is no delay in getting it into the moulds. Moreover, th 
displayed it its application. This, I think, indicates the | briquettes when gauged are kept in a moist atmosphere fo 
desirability of more widespread technical knowledge respect- | twenty-four hours, and are thereafter placed in water. % 
ing the behaviour and nature of constructional materials. Now, I need hardly say that on the works such conditions 
Before closing this paper, I will detain you a few minutes | are never obtainable. Delays may take place, allowing the 
whilst I read in an epitomised form a few directions to users | cement to begin to set before the concrete has been got int: 
of cement. Take great care that all materials to be used with | position. The aggregate, such as broken brick, may bh 
the cement, such as sand, bluestone~screenings, bluestone | porous, and absorption of water may go on to a dangerou 
metal, or other suitable substances are free from earth or clay. | extent after the concrete has been laid. This, added” 
Use clean, sharp sand only. Avoid using fine loamy sands. | inevitable evaporation in hot weather, and the subsequen 
Use clean water only. Mix the cement with the other | hardening of the cement will be interfered with. Further 
materials in a dry state, after which add sufficient water to | such work is always carried’ out by unskilled and unobserva 
work the whole into a stiff mass. When thoroughly mixed, | labour. It is the case of two evils—choose the lesser 
get concrete into required position as quickly as possible, | Unquestionably it is better to have a rather weaker but soun 
then ram until water appears on top. Note that it is safer to |,concrete than run the risk of getting an absolutely useles; 
err upon the side of an excess of than too little water. I wish | and rotten one. Do not use salt water for mixing concrete 0 
to especially direct your attention to this point, because upon | mortar to be used in house construction, also see that san 
it there appears to be some conflict of opinion, Some autho- | employed for this purpose is free from salt. The presence o 
rities appear to take a view contrary to the one | have ex- salt in mortar joints or plasterwork causes damp walls. Not 
pressed; for instance, Professor C. D. Jameson, an American | that salt retards setting of: cement. Do not at any time maki 


writer, in his book, “ Portland Cement ; its Manufacture and | up more concrete or mortar than is required for immediate use 


Use,” says (page 112) :—‘‘ The one thing to be guarded against | On no account attempt to use any concrete or mortar that ha 
in the use of cement is the superfluous use of water, There is | been allowed to stand till set. Note that cement sets mor 
very little danger in using too little.” Now, it is unquestion- | rapidly in hot weather. Avoid doing any cementwork, especi 


ally rendering, on hot wind days. Keep freshly-made cemen 
work well protected from heat or frost till hard set, in- th 
former case by covering with well-wetted, and in the latte 
with dry bags. When cementing outside, rake out morta 
joints and wet walls thoroughly before applying first coat 
Score first coat well and thoroughly wet it before puttin; 
on finishing coat. On the day following that upon whicl 
the cement plastering has been floated down, and for six day 
thereafter, drench the work as frequenily as possible with clea 
water. Too much attention cannot be paid to this, particular] 
in hot weather. 


ably the case that the maximum strength is only to be obtained 
by using exactly the necessary amount of water ; also, that any 
excess certainly tends to weaken the concrete, at least at early 
dates. I think, however, the two opinions, although apparently 
equal and opposite, are sound, both in principle and practice, 
and that they are intended as guides to operators working 
under different conditions, or, rather, as rules to be observed 
first in the laboratory, second, on the works. The object of 
testing cement in the laboratory being to ascertain the greatest 
strength as well as the defects, if any, of the sample under 
examination, it is necessary, when gauging briquettes, to guard 
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THE WEEK. 


A MEETING of the executive committee of the Liverpool 
Cathedral was held on Monday. It was reported that— 
(a) In answer to the advertisement inviting architects to 
submit drawings or other illustrations of their works for 
examination with a view to the selection of the architects 
to compete in the final competition, 102 portfolios had been 
received. Of these seventeen are from foreign countries 
and eighty-five from Great Britain. Of the latter one is 
from Ireland, eight are from Scotland and seventy-six from 
England, the latter including eight works of Liverpool 
architects. (4) That by the courtesy of the Liyerpool 
Library committee the designs are being hung in the vacant 
rooms of the autumn exhibition, and the selections from 
those sent in will cover the walls of no fewer than three 
large rooms. The committee consider that it is undesirable 
to admit the general public to view the drawings at the 
present stage, and that it would be fairer to all concerned 
_ if the advisers were allowed first to view the designs and 
drawings with an open and unbiassed mind. These 
advisers (Mr. G. F. Boptey and Mr. R. Norman Suaw) 
have arranged to begin their examination next week, and 
will submit a report to the committee. 


Over half a century has elapsed since the publication 
of the Ancient Laws and Institutes of Ireland was com- 
menced under Government authority. An extraordinary 
opportunity presented itself, and to the surprise of many 
was turned to account. Ireland then had two really great 
archeologists in JoHN O'Donovan and EUGENE CurRy, 
who were willing to devote the benefit of their lore for less 
wages than were paid to journeymen. ‘There were other 
archzeologists prepared to participate in the work, but they 
took care to avoid all the drudgery which was necessary. 
Ireland was possessed of a body of laws which had been 
expounded by the judges or brehons. Many of the deci- 
sions may have been given prior to the Christian era. 
Everything was regulated by them ; the allotment of pas- 
ture, the respective ranks of the members of a tribe, the 
treatment of strangers, the punishment of crimes, &c. Erics 
or fines were universal, and were imposed by strict rules. 
For instance, if a man cut the trunk of an oak, ash or fir 
tree, he had to surrender five cows; if he injured any 
of the branches, one that was two years old was sufficient. 
But for cutting the trunk of an elm, birch or hawthorn the 
fine was only one cow. Murder on the highway was 
punished by a fine of twenty-one cows. The definitions 
of various things suggest the strength of authority. A fence 
in a field was to consist of a trench, 2 feet in width at 
bottom, 3 feet in depth, and 3 feet in width at top, with 
a ditch raised on one side, of these dimensions and 
materials, viz. twelve hands of stonework 3 feet thick, 
twelve hands of sod over that, then wooden stakes 2 feet 
asunder driven firmly into the sod, laced with wattles, and 
rising three hands over all. To break any part of such a 
fence was a serious crime, and the penalty was in propor- 
tion to the number of stakes removed. The language in 
which the laws and regulations was expressed is to a great 
- extent obsolete, and the difficulties of translation were 
immeasurable. This great archeological work has been at 
length completed, the fifth and sixth volumes having 
appeared, and the commissioners have a right to say that 
they have placed in the hands of Celtic philologists and 
philosophical jurists at home and abroad an important 
body of materials which must throw the most valuable 
light on the legal institutions and social system of ancient 
Ireland. 


OnE effect of the Workmen’s Compensation Act is to 
make people in general conclude that contractors or under- 
takers are alone to be held responsible for accidents, and 
that contributory negligence by other parties is of little or 
no account. This has been exemplified in the case of 
GILEs v. the Aldershot Urban District Council, which was 
tried in the Hampshire Assizes. The plaintiff was a work- 
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ing painter who was engaged by a contractor to paint street 
lamps. While standing on a ladder at work the lamp 
revolved, the ladder was moved and the plaintiff fell to the 
ground, injuring his spine in such a way that he is not 
likely to recover for several years. If an action of the kind 
were taken prior to 1897 there is little doubt the plaintiff 
would have succeeded, for it was the duty of the Council 
to have ensured that whoever was employed on the 
work had a safe. article to work upon. It was 
not disputed that the painter was seriously injured. 
The whole question was on whom the liability should fall, 
and it was contended by counsel for the defendants that 
the action should have been brought against the con- 
tractor. Is it the duty of a contractor who will only 
receive a very small sum fer painting a lamp-to test the 
possibility of the lamp turning round, or in any other way 
The manufacturer of the 
lamps said he did not fix them, and, as the screws and bolts 
might become rusty, there was a likelihood that motion 
would follow. The Council by their officers would alone 
be acquainted with these circumstances. It was maintained 
for the Council that they were not liable for latent defects, 
and that the plaintiff used a single ladder instead of a 
double one. But there were no instructions to use a 
double ladder. <A verdict was, however, returned for the 
defendants, and it remains to be seen whether, if there 
should be an action against the contractor, he will be as 
fortunate as the Council. 


“Wuat’s in a name?” is a question which has often: 
given rise to discussion. Every one who has had to arrange- 
the disposal of property will say that the name it bears. 
has much to do with its success as a marketable com- 
modity. A more convincing example of an unsuitable title 
could hardly be found than the property belonging to the 
late Sir RicHakD WALLACE in the Bois de Boulogne. ‘The 
road between Sévres and Neuilly bounds it on one side; it 
is near the racecourse of Longchamps, and the Seine is in 
the vicinity. Yet since the death of the most generous 
philanthropist Bagatelle has been lying unoccupied because- 
no purchaser can be attracted. The only reason which can 
be offered is, we imagine, the name. To call beautiful and 
valuable ground a bagatelle is to suggest there is 
something trifling about it as a property, or that 
it was occupied by people who treated everything as 
bagatelles. The earliest mention of it is as a residence 
belonging to a daughter of the third Prince DE CONDE. 
Then it passed into the possession of the Comte D’ARTOIS, 
a brother of Louis XVI. He made a bet with Marie. 
ANTOINETTE that he would construct a new chateau in a 
month, and he won, but he paid 600,000 francs to the 
builders. Then came the Revolution, and the ‘‘folly ” was 
turned into a restaurant. On the Restoration CHARLES X. 
obtained the property,which cost him so much. He bestowed 
it on the unfortunate Duc DE Bury, and finally it was. 
acquired by the Marquis of Hertrorp. The chateau 
which BELANGER designed has been subjected to some 
alterations, but it still retains much of the genuine charm 
of the eighteenth century. The decorations are admirable, 
and, indeed, its last possessor could not live there unless 
much that was beautiful met his eye everywhere. Why it 
remains unoccupied is not easily decided, and the most 
plausible explanaticn is that the title is not well adapted to 
characterise the residence of a millionaire. 


A sPECIAL thanksgiving service for the completion of 
the restoration of the west front of Peterborough Cathedral} 
will be held on July 27. The work of reparation on the 
west front has been successfully completed, and all scaffold: 
ing connected with it was removed some weeks ago. The 
effort for rendering the west front permanently safe, in- 
volving also the strengthening of the foundations of the 
great transepts, has been carried out at a large cost. But 
whilst the expense incurred on the west front has been 
practically met, there still remains a sum of about 1,700/, 
to be raised and spent on finishing the. work on the 
transepts -by removing the strong timber supports, by 
making good all fractures, and generally by perfecting in 
detail what has been so well begun. 
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THE FIVE ORDERS.* 


MONG the gifts with which antiquity has enriched us 
we must consider the Five Orders as of especial 
importance. Not merely have they furnished us with 
ready-made columns, of which one variety or all may be 
used at discretion in the same building. Columns were 
not confined to Greece, and examples could be copied or 
altered from ancient originals in other lands. But the 
great advantage of the Five Orders, as we have inherited 
them from Greece and Rome, is that they provide us with 
a standard of proportion and of treatment which has 
been accepted during many centuries by architects. It 
is.true their claim as paragons has been continually 
disputed, and our own time exemplifies revolt 
against them. We can see around us columns which do 
not correspond with any time-honoured examples. In 
‘some instances the shafts are drawn out to a remarkable 
height, as if tenuity were the foremost virtue in a column. 
All things go by opposites, and stumpy columns are also 
introduced, and are taken to be evidence of vigorous treat- 
ment. Originality, in fact, is by some designers believed 
to consist in departure from precedents. Whether the 
change brings an increase of beauty with it which excels 
what is found in the Classic example is not reckoned. The 
courage which is shown in the revolt is thought to be 
sufficient and more characteristic of talent than respect for 
the forms and proportions which for so many ages gave 
pleasure to cultivated men. 
The old influence is not yet, however, at anend. All 
the efforts to devise a sixth order have failed. It may seem 
unworthy in the eyes of reformers that we should still be 
enthralled to forms which were created at so remote a 
period, but until something better can be evolved it is no 
more than common sense to make the best of our 
inheritance. The circumstance that in our time, when 
license is encouraged to the utmost, four editions of a 
volume containing details of the orders have been called 
for should be enough to persuade the most sceptical to 
acknowledge that the sway of Classic orders continues to 
be still powerful over the minds of men. 

The reason for this, as we have said, is not merely that 
we have a supply of pleasing patterns, but that we have 
also an embodiment of practice that we can prize as a 
standard. In the orders it has been said the whole genius 
of the art has been displayed. It is possible that the 
Greek and Roman architects would be amazed at so much 
reverence being bestowed on a series of columns which 
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may not be the best of their respective classes. But in 
those days there was a pervading opinion which was equal 
to any formulated standard. What REyNoLps remarked of 
academies of art is applicable to the life led by artists in 
several Greek cities and in a lesser degree in Rome. 
“Every seminary of learning,” the President declared, 


““may be said to be surrounded with an atmosphere of 


floating knowledge, where every mind may imbibe some- 
what congenial to its own original conceptions. Knowledge 
thus obtained has always something more popular and 
useful than that which is forced upon the mind by private 
precepts or solitary meditation.” The variations which we 
find in examples of the orders testify that the repetition of 
stereotyped forms was not in favour, especially with the 
Greek artists, but beyond all other races they contrived to 
be subservient to opposite qualities, and the limits of the 
variations denote a respect for authority. What their 
standard was we can never discover, for the Greeks who 
wrote books did not at any time condescend to explain the 
theories of architects, or, indeed, to express much admira- 
tion for a building. 

Whatever might be the original theory of architectural 
art, there is no doubt that the Five Orders have served fora 
sufficiently long period to be established as exemplifying 
a theory of art. Indeed, without their influence chaos 
could hardly have failed to have come again. It is only 
necessary to look at the condition of contemporary painting 
and sculpture in order to realise how much we owe to 
VirRuvius. Painters and sculptors have nature before 
them, and they always are willing to acknowledge an 
admiration for her productions. But countless are the 
ways in which natural forms are shown. Not to go through 
the history of art, let us confine ourselves to the most 
modern period. Between pre-Raphaelitism at one pole 
and Impressionism at the other pole, there is such a sur- 


prising number of interpretations, we can hardly believe that 


two men see nature under a like aspect or are sufficiently 
courageous to agree in accepting phenomena in common. 
It is enough to bring failure to an artist when it is 
asserted that he views things like one of his brethren. 
In the representation of commonest scenes individuality 
is expected to manifest itself, or, ‘in other words, 
there rust be no agreement in the manner. of - presenting 
nature to our eyes. In sculpture the variations are no less 
pronounced, and the recent glorification in England of 
M. Roopin arose from his daring departures from the styles 
of all preceding sculptors. Owing to the difficulty of 
finding a standard of art, it would be hazardous to say that 
M. RopIn isin error, but if his ways are correct then the 
Greeks and Renaissance masters, with’ all their modern 
successors, must have failed to understand the province of 
their art. ; 
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For architecture, nature has supplied no model. Unlike 
the painters and the sculptors, there is no High Court of 
Appeal to be found in created things. The ancient Indians 
and the Egyptians have been thought to express their 
impressions of nature in colossal and mysterious temples, 
but that is a subject which it would be hard to determine. 
The followers of the new art in France and Germany may 
have some desire to utter thoughts which are beyond the 
powers of their minds to fathom, but it is only to the initiated 
that their buildings can have any meaning. From the 
confusion something clear in course of time may be elicited, 
and architects have as much right as poets, painters or 
sculptors to hope that one day they may be enabled “to 
snatch a grace beyond the reach of art.” Meanwhile it 
seems to be necessary to go through a long period of license 
exceeding all varieties of rococo. ; 

Without flattering ourselves, it must be allowed that in 
the present age we are more entitled to hope for a new 
style of architecture than the majority of our predecessors. 
We have, at least, analysed all styles, and have drawn or 
photographed the details of what may be called the pro- 
vincial idioms of the art. We can take a building in pieces 
and put the parts together in a new arrangement. Our 
new combination or combinations, although they might not 
be accepted generally in England or elsewhere, would, at 
least, be preferable to those of WILLEY REVELEY or Batty 
LANGLEY in the eighteenth century. Theirs were not the 
only freaks, but the old Five Orders were sufficient to con- 
demn them when they were contrasted, and in all other 
cases the power of the same arbiters could not be resisted. 

Once it was believed that the proportions were settled 
absolutely and for ever, but it should never be forgotten 
that in the orders we have much more than a series of 
proportions. They form as it were an epitome of decorative 
composition. The fluting suggests what can be done by 
means of right lines placed at regular distances. As has 
been well said by Rep, regularity expresses design and art, 
for nothing regular was ever the work of chance. ‘There is 
also the comparison between vertical and horizontal lines, 
between planes and curved surfaces. The ornament 
affords a most marked contrast to the right lines of the 
mouldings which enclose it. The problems connected with 
the proportions of the columns are endless, and, indeed, it 


may be said that the orders alone have been able to engross | 


the attention of the mathematician and of the esthetician. 
The interest displayed in the orders during so many centuries 
could not have been sustained if it were not for the «multi- 
tude of speculations which a careful study of the forms will 
inspire. Many have seen in them indications of racial 
characteristics, and the anatomist as well as the evolutionist 
have found materials for contemplation in the details. 
Latterly the development of the orders has been in- 
vestigated. Yet with all the attention which has been 
devoted to them it cannot be said that their interest is 
exhausted. 

The architect has to deal with the orders with a view 
to their application. He may not have the time or skill 
required for the understanding of the differences between 
details. It is, however, of importance that he should know 
there are differences which have been sanctioned by 
adoption in famous Classic buildings. In that way the 
adherence to one type of each order which was common in 
England during the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies will not be regarded as praiseworthy. The 
extent of parallelism between several types has been 
exhibited by CHARLES PieRRE Normanp, the French 
architect, in a work published in Paris in 1819, which forms 
‘the basis of the selection by Mr. R. PHENE Spiers, and 
which has now established itself in England as a necessity 
for students. The plates do not need much commentary, for 
by adopting the system of modules the relation between 
the parts becomes evident to the eye as well as to the 
understanding. In the latest edition notes have been 
added on the origin and development of the orders. 
Their true history is apparently beyond research. The 
titles of the three principal orders—Doric, Ionic and 
Corinthian—may for all we know be incorrect as indica- 
tions of origin. But it has been ascertained from remains 
that early Doric bore more resemblance to timber construc- 
tion than is seen in the columns of the Parthenon. In 
describing some of the characteristics of the Temple of 


Corinth and the Tempie of Herz at Olympia, Mr. PHENngé 
SPIERS says::— 


The two structures just considered show (A) that the walls 
of the earlier temples were built in rubble stonework laid in 
clay mortar or in crude brick raised on a base of stone in two 
or more courses, and that the outside of the latter was masked 
or protected by vertical slabs of stone on the outside: (B) 
That the columns of the earliest peristyle known were in wood, 
raised on a base of stone rising about 2 inches above the stone 
paving, and that their wide intercolumniation proved the 
superstructure to be in the same material. /Vo¢e,—When the 
wood columns were replaced by those in stone we may assume 
that their bases were worked off as being no longer required. 
Mr. Thacker Clarke found a stone Doric column at Assos with 
its base still existing, and he contends that the base was:after- 
wards merged into the stylobate, viz. the upper step of the Greek 
platform. (C) The closer intercolumniation of the angle columns 
would seem to have been suggested by the necessity of having 
atriglyph at the angle and all the metopes nearly the same size, 
and indirectly it implies that already at this early period the 
entablature consisted of architrave, frieze with triglyphs an 
metopes andacornice. (D)Theantzand responds were originally 
in wood, either to protect the front of the antz, or toassist with 
the columns in carrying the architrave beam of the portico. 
(E) The door-posts and lintels were also in wood, and to 
lessen the bearing of the lintel the door-posts probably inclined 
inwards, the endsof the lintel projecting beyond either side, The 
features which we have noted in these two early structures all 
seem to be based on constructive requirements. We 
have now to point out briefly how the forms thus created 
would seem afterwards to have been imitated as decora- 
tive features. A explains why in nearly all the Greek 
temples (those in Sicily are an exception) the outer walls 
of the cella have a dado of vertical slabs 3 to 4 feet high. The 
note added to B accounts for the disappearance of the base of 
a column originally in wood. C became the invariable rule in 
all Greek temples. Vo¢e._There are exceptions to this which 
prove the rule. In the Temple of Corinth the metope nearest 
the angle was wider than the others, the angle columns not, 
having been brought sufficiently close together. In the Temple 
of Ceres at Pastum the intercolumniation of the columns 
was the same throughout, and a metope found three or four 


| years ago was oblong, being 11 inches wider than the other 


metopes. D accounts for the stone ante and responds found 
in nearly all the Greek temples. E suggests the derivation of 
the architraves of the Greek doorway, the diminution of the 
width of the opening of the upper part of the doorway and the, 
shoulder, as it is called, of the lintel. 


The Ionic is described as having “two distinct types, 
one constructional, which had probably a wooden pro- 
totype, and the other decorative, with a metallic origin.” 
A primitive example found at Naukratis, and now in the 
British Museum, was, when first seen, crowned with a 
volute, which unfortunately has disappeared. As regards 
the Corinthian, it is suggested that the name was derived 
from the use of Corinthian bronze for the capitals. The 
whole of the plates have been reproduced anew from the 
original engravings and drawings, and there is consequently 
no sign of the weakness which is observed in plates which 
are several times reprinted. The volume has gained so 
much repute it can dispense with further commendation, 
for it is certain to meet the requirements of more than one 
generation of students. 


MODERN MURAL DECORATION.* 

N dealing with art in its manifold forms sufficient allow- 
] ance is not always made for that love of change which 
is inherent in human nature, or at least in modern men and 
women. Just as epicures become wearied of “ toujours 
perdrix,” there are excellent works of art which in course of 
time fail to please those who have grown familiar with 
them. A thing of beauty may be a joy for ever, but in 
most cases it attains that end through a succession of new 
admirers. To see boredom in its most pronounced form, 
it is only necessary to go into foreign galleries containing 
masterpieces and observe the faces of the guardians, 
especially whenever enthusiastic visitors arrive. This 
weariness has had divers consequences, and it is the 
cause of many of the experiments in the restora- 
tion of buildings, and especially of churches, which 


* Modern Mural Decoration. By A. Lys Baldry. (London; 
George Newnes, Ltd.) 
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have aroused so much indignation. There is a marvellous 
difference between the effect made by forms and colours 
on people who only see them occasionally, and it may be 
at long intervals, and on those who are compelled to gaze 
on them daily or weekly. This fact can be readily tested. 
Let a man who is familiar with art in public galleries and 
exhibitions go to some village for a holiday. When he first 
enters the old church he may be pleased by the change 
afforded from scenes with which he is acquainted. The 
-attempts at illumination around the walls, the banners and 
embroidery, the ornament of the local house-painter, will at 
first gratify him by the desire to express reverence however 
amperfectly. But on the second or third visit everything 
will appear to have altered its character, and then the 
«demerits become a distraction. The critic will probably 
-acknowledge to himself that he would not have the strength 
‘to endure the spectacle for a year. If he be liberal and 
can judge others as he judges himself, he must pity the 
«congregation who are compelled year after year to accept 
such adornment. The same cause may be pleaded in 
~extenuation of the apathy to the works of old masters in 
Italian churches. . 

The authorities of foreign galleries, knowing the weak- 
mess of human nature, endeavour by rearranging pictures 
and statues to overcome the weariness and to produce a 
little novelty. There may be grumbling from those who 
-care only for a few special works, and turn to familiar spots 
as if by instinct. But the majority of visitors are pleased. 
There would be an outcry from French amateurs if 
Da Vincv’s Mona Lisa were placed on some other wall in 
‘the Salon Carré of the Louvre. The crowds of people who 
only pay two or three visits to the galleries in a year 
‘would imagine they saw new bdeauties in the portrait if it 
were hung elsewhere. 

The same peculiarity is to be observed in the fluctuations 
which arise in the value of pictures. MrISSONIER, whose 
works a few years ago were purchased at the rate of several 
pounds per square inch, there being an _ inverse ratio 
‘between the area and the price, seems to be now 
fast declining. Indeed, there is no better test of 
‘the variations in public favour than the records of 
‘auction rooms. With a cabinet or other easel picture, 
which cost a large sum of money, and in consequence was 
allotted the most prominent position in a man’s collection, 
it is possible when there is a change of fashion or of taste 
‘to place the work in a more retired space, and in that way 
it need not be always manifested how unwise was the 
-speculation, how defective the choice. 

The facts we have stated should have their influence on 
‘the production as well as on the selection of mural decora- 
‘tion. Is there anyone living who is not thankful that 
the project for the decoration of St. Paul’s Cathedral by 
"REYNOLDS and the early Academicians was never realised ? 
Bishop TERRICK was reputed to be an ultra-bigot because 
he refused to allow the cathedral to be painted in the grand 
“style of Britain, but he is now looked upon as a prelate 
who was more advanced than his contemporaries. There 
mever was a time when so much enthusiasm about art 
prevailed as in the days when the decoration of the Houses 
of Parliament was proposed. How many now regret the 
ruined condition of the frescoes, or would raise a finger to 
preserve them? Mr. BALpRy says :— 


The artistic conventions which were then affected by the 
members of the British schools lent themselves but indifferently 
to the development of the decorative style appropriate to the 
medium, and the experience which the. artists had of the 
‘methods essential for fresco was insufficient to enable them to 
‘overcome its mechanical difficulties. The paintings began 
soon after they were finished to show that they were incapable 
of resisting the climatic and chemical influences to which they 
were necessarily exposed in such a building, and many of them 
have since been going through a steady process of degenera- 
tion. Ina few further instances experiments have been made 
‘by other British artists, but generally with little enthusiasm 
and with scanty encouragement from the public. 


It should be remembered that the indifference to the 
fate of the Parliamentary frescoes does not altogether arise 
from the failure of the process. It is more owing to the 
‘composition and treatment of the pictures. 
easel pictures or portable they would be hung in offices or 
‘committee-rooms, where far better works may be traced, 


If they were. 


but as they are painted on the walls they must be tolerated 
so long as the fresco endures. Why should people be 


compelled to have decorations which they regard as inferior 
perpetuated for an indefinite period in spite of their defects? — 
The answer to the question will suggest what is desirable © 


in mural work. 


When there is reference to this variety of art it is over- 


looked that before oil-painting was discovered wall-painting 
seemed to be the most efficient way of producing pictures. 
There were undoubtedly panels on wood and on metal at 
an early time, but on a small scale the effects of: the dull 


colours was not impressive. CIMABUE was the disciple of a 


Greek mosaicist, and his works show that his experience: 
was derived from employing tessere rather than brush 
strokes. Wall-paintings were also desirable as substitutes. 
for books, and long after Greece had fallen the Greek 


tradition apparently operated, by which it was considered — 


unworthy for a private person to claim entire possession of 
a work of art. From the positions in which pictures were 
found—that is, on church walls—and the subjects they 
represented, the artists were obliged to be reverential or to 
assume that quality. The works were consequently the 
best that were obtainable. They could claim to have a close 
relationship with the buildings, for painting and architecture 
were assumed to be connected. . 

In our time there is less gravity of purpose. Decoration 
can assume a great variety of forms. But the doubts arise 
more strongly than ever whether it is wise or becoming 
to confer endurance on a class of forms which would be no 
less efficient if produced in a transient material. If we take 
some. simpler kinds of wall decoration executed in our 


time it cannot be denied that they are less beautiful than: 


wall-papering. In the majority of cases few would care to 


preserve wall-papers after the colours have faded or longer. 


than the agreements in leases prescribe. Is it, then, right 


to endeavour to impart more durability to what is not so’ 
pleasing in appearance? Wall-papers are now subject to. 
the laws of fashion, and it seems inequitable that painted: 


decorations which may be ugly compared with them should 
be allowed to have no term set to their existence. 


The rules should be equally applicable in other varieties 


of decoration, such as sgraffito, gesso or whatever method 
is employed for the repetition of forms. 


have, perhaps, given us the best lessons about the 


treatment .of geometrical patterns in decoration. ‘No’ 


kind of lace appears to be more intricate or puzzling to 


analyse: than some of the plaster and tilework of the: 
An invalid, especially if he is an artist, can’ 


Alhambra. 
hardly refrain from counting the number of forms which are 
repeated on the walls of his room, and of contrasting the 
differences between the elements which constitute ‘the 
patterns. That is impossible with fine Moorish work. We 
may have read OwENn JONES, and by his aid discovered the 
simplicity which inspires so much prodigality. But to 
pursue the unity amidst the marvellous variety seems a 
task to which no mere spectator is equal. The sgraffito 


of Signor Formit1 and the gesso panels which recall’ 


‘“‘argosies with portly sail, like signiors and rich burghers on 
the flood, or, as it were, the pageants of the sea,” by 


Mr. H. C. Brewer, alone among the illustrations of: 


modern work in Mr. BALDRY’s volume have the exuberance 


which is desirable in what may be called secondary decora-. 


tion.. Very simple forms are hardly worth the trouble of 
reproducing in a permanent manner. ‘If stencilling has to 


be used, it should not be poverty-stricken, but «suggest : 
compounds like those of the Japanese, which are inspired 


by a similar spirit as the Moorish plaster decoration. 
Figurework in decoration should more especially be 


of a class which can combat, if not overcome, that desire 
for change which is a part of our being. ‘The most remark- 


able productions of the kind in modern times were those 
by the late Puvis DE CHAVANNES. The first illustration 


of a painting. by him which appeared’ in a journal was one ' 


in Zhe Architect, for at the time he ‘was ‘not appreciated 
in France,\and none of the 
undergo the risk approving of his style. 

then recognised by his countrymen that 
ought to be subservient to architecture, and that forms 


or colours should be used which would make the walls, . 
columns or panels near them become more effective. In. 
most examples of French decoration, as in those by English : 
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artists, the aim is to give prominence to the painting and 
the architecture is sacrificed without mercy. PUvis DE 
CHAVANNES acted on another principle and, in a word, 
followed Greek tradition. His early decoration was there- 
_ fore admirable. In course of time there was a change; 
simplicity ceased to be spontaneous. His figures affected 
to be unaffected.. They were posed in a manner which no 
men or women would voluntarily adopt, and indeed the 
figures seemed to have been first modelled for the painter’s 
use by a sculptor. The contrast between the painter of 
some of the panels in the Panthéon and the painter of the 
‘big pictures of the Sorbonne exceeds anything known ir 
the history of art. We have no wish to condemn the 
artist’s later works. He could have made them 
the elements of a different style of decoration, but 
the pity of it was he was afraid to abandon his earlier 
principles, and thus evolved compositions which are neither 
‘Classical nor Medizeval, neither Greek nor French, and more 
-sculpturesque than natural. 


Puvis DE CHAVANNES was only one amidst many 


French decorators. The series from the Paris Hotel de 
Ville and the various Mairies we have published will 
demonstrate the diversity of styles that was encouraged by 
the municipality. In the majority of cases the selection 
was by competition, and the number of artists who are 
-capable of excellent work is wonderful. In England the 
failure of the experiment in the Houses of Parliament 
-obscured decoration for a longtime. Prejudice is overcome 
with difficulty in this country, and it was impossible for 
anyone to see so many wrecks at Westminster without con- 
-cluding that decorative art is not suited to our climate or 
materials. The delay, however, has not been without its 
compensations. To supply the deficiency of fresco, 
mosaics, terra-cotta, plaster, gesso, tiles, faience and other 
‘ceramics, sculpture in relief, have all received attention, 
and we are now enabled to adorn walls without any alarm 
about decay. It should, however, be admitted that some 
-of the painted work is freakish, and not of the kind which 
a spectator acquainted with art would wish to see standing 
‘for ever. Decorative painting is still thought to be a 
‘simple, expeditious class of work, and it is not to be 
expected that a man of business who can easily secure a 
flarge sum for an easel picture will be willing to go through 
the long process of thinking and experiment which is 
essential for decoration, and perform the work for an 
‘insignificant price. Mr. BaLpry’s volume will enable the 
public to realise that a high class of decoration is obtain- 
-able; that class is alone worth execution, and it depends 
mainly on lovers of art whether the work deserves to 
survive or should appear ina form that is suited to the 
‘season, and which will not be regretted when superseded. 


EXPLORATIONS AT KERMANSHAH. 


ie an article in the Morning Post, Mr. H. J. Wregham, 
describing his Persian experiences, says :—On the tenth 
day from Bagdad I came at noon to the crowded bazaars of 
‘Kermanshah. We were joined two days later by M. Pierre de 
Jecquier and M. Watelin, who were making a cross-country 
Journey from Susa to Paris, where an exhibition of Persian 
antiquities was to be held. These gentlemen had been par- 
‘ticularly fortunate at Susa in finding a large black marble 
column covered from head to foot with cuneiform inscriptions, 
which should throw much light on the history of that ancient 
‘capital, and they have this advantage over the German 
explorers at Babylon, that they can take to France everything 
that they find at Susa. Originally the concession permitted 
‘them only to share equally with the Persian Government, but 
they were molested and attacked by the natives at Susa, and 
‘by way of compensation they obtained the right to take every- 
‘thing they require from Susa, though in other parts of Persia 
the Shah may claim his share. Generally they work four or 
‘five months at Susa, and then, before the winter in Susiana gets 
unbearable, they migrate to the northern parts of the country, 
where there are ample fields for the explorer. In this way they 
gradually unfold the history of past ages, and at the same time 
add considerably to our present incomplete knowledge of 
Persian geography. 

Kermanshah itself is not without its historical remains. 
There are no more interesting relics in Persia than the rock 
sculptures of the Shapurs at Tak-i-Bostan, just four miles from 
the city, and.those of Darius.at Bisitun, about twenty-five miles 
Out on the road to Hamadan. The-first are easily visited in an 


afternoon’s walk or ride; the second stand right over the 
caravan route, and are wrought on the face of the great precipice 
which terminates abruptly the ridge of high mountains facing 
Kermanshah. In both places a stream of fresh water gushes 
out from the rock as if the staff of Moses had been employed, 
from which one might infer that even in the early days of the 
Achemenian kings the spontaneous bursting forth of a large 
volume of water was worthy of the notice of the sovereign ina 
thirsty land like Persia, if he did not indeed take the entire 
credit for the phenomenon. Next year a number of French 
archeologists are to visit Bisitun and treat the work of Darius 
to a thorough overhauling. Till then the admirable summary 
of Lord Curzon supplies all the available information on the 
subject of the Kermanshah rock sculptures. 

In other respects the place outside the hospitable walls of 
the Custom House has but few attractions. There are, indeed, 
here as elsewhere in Persia, a few striking examples of the 
wretched improvidence of the peop!e and their rulers. There 
is the Imadieh, on the banks of the Kara Su River, half-way 
between the town and Tak-i-Bostan, once a beautiful summer 
residence, with a lovely garden and well-appointed anderum 
(women’s quarters), built by the Imad-ed-dowleh not forty years 
ago, and occupied by the late Shah when he made his pilgrimage 
to Kerbela. The story goes that when the famous Governor 
of Kermanshah offered the palace as a present to his Sovereign, 
the Shah asked how much it had cost, and, on being told 
100,Coo tomans, was graciously pleased to restore the gift to its 
donor and to accept the money value instead. However that 
may be, the Imadieh is now a complete ruin, where the villagers 
go to collect bricks, and not a solitary tree is left standing in the 
once lovely garden. 


CANADIAN SOLDIERS’ MEMORIAL FUND. 


T is proposed to erect a monument in Montreal in honour 
of the Canadian soldiers who fought in South Africa, and 
to commemorate Lord Strathcona’s patriotic act in equipping a 
regiment of mounted troops. The committee invite designs for 
the monument. These must reach Mr. Davidson, hon. secretary, 
London and Lancashire Chambers, Montreal, by November 1. 
The designs must be identified by a motto only and be accom- 
panied bya sealed envelope enclosing the name and address, 
with the motto only on the outside. An expert will be 
appointed to aid the committee in their selection. The cost of 
erection, exclusive of foundations up to the ground level, must 
be within the money at the disposal of the committee, namely, 
from 5,000/. to 6,oco/. Competitors may forward a model 
instead of, or in addition to, drawings, but in case a model is 
not sent the drawings must include a perspective view, clearly 
showing the design in every respect. Two prizes of 50/. and 
25/. are offered. 


Poe OOCIE LY OR CARTS. 


HE Council have awarded the Society’s silver medal for 
the following papers read before the Society during the 
session 1931-2:—At the ordinary meetings—To J. Gordon 
Parker, Ph D, for his paper on “Leather for Bookbinding”; 
to Herbert Stone, for his paper on “ The Identification of 
Wood and its Application to Scientific and Commercial Pur- 
poses”; to Professor George Forbes, F.R.S., for his paper on 
“ Range Finders”; to Professor Roberts Beaumont, for his 
paper on “Recent Inventions in Weaving Machinery”; to 
E. Price-Edwards, for his paper on “Sound Signals”; to 
J. Clifton Robinson, A.IC.E., for his paper on “ Electric 
Traction: London’s Tubes, Trams and Trains”; to Major- 
General Sir John F. Crease, K.C.B, for his paper on ‘‘Cuba 
and Gibraltar”; to Edward T. Scarnmell, for his paper on 
‘The Timber Resources of the Australian Commonwealth”; 
to H. Warington Smyth, for his paper on “ Boats and Boat 
Building in the Malay Peninsula.” In the Indian section— 
To Professor Wyndham R. Dunstan, F.R.S, for his paper on 
“The Coal Resources of India”; to Thomas William Holder- 
ness, C.S I., for his paper on “ The Indian Famine of 1899 
and the Measures taken to meet it”; to Thomas Jewell 
Bennett, for his paper on “ The Past and Present Connection 
of England with the Persian Gulf” In the colonial section— 
To Commander B. Whitehouse, R.N., for his paper “To the 
Victoria Nyanza by the Uganda Railway”; to W. T. Preston, 
for his paper on “The French Canadian Pelationship to the 
Crown.” In the applied art section—To S Alsey Ricardo, for 
his paper on “ The Architect’s Use of Enamelled Tiles”; to 
the Rev. Henry Thurston, S.J , for his paper on ‘‘ The History 
of the Rosary in all Countries.” 


A Commission, consisting of legislators, men of science, 
hygienists, and nine members of the Seine General Council, will 
meet to-day to frame sanitary regulations for Paris as regards 
houses, streets, sewers, water and epidemics. 
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| HIS MAJESTY KING-EDWARD 
By WALTER 


From the Bust presented to the Corporation of London by Mr. T. V. Bowater, C.C. 


Vil. 


MERRETT. 


MORE opportune time than the present could not 

be found for the presentation of a bust of the Kine 

to the City of. London. Huis Majesty’s condition and the 
courage with which he has borne his illness have endeared 
him, if it were possible, more than. ever to his subjects. 
Mr. T, V. BowaTEr’s gift could not therefore fail of accept- 


likeness and as a work. of art. The plaster model in the- 


Royal Academy is admitted to be one of the most success- 
ful in the Central. Hall. 
is therefore well adapted. to the expression on the royal 
countenance. It will be observed that a national character 
is imparted to it, for the Kinc wears the Orders of 


ance by the City Lands Committee of the Corporation. The | St. Patrick, the Thistle and the Bath, in addition to the: 


bust has, moreover, qualities which recommend it as a 


| chain of the Sovereign of the Order of the Garter. 


THE LATE M. BENJAMIN-CONSTANT. 


HE Paris correspondent of the Z7z7es writes :-— 

May I be permitted to speak once more of M. Benjamin- 
Constant, whom cruel death forced to lay down his brush at the 
very moment when the artist shone in all his brilliancy and 
when for many long years he might have been able to add to 
his work and to his glory? M. Benjamin-Constant was con- 
scious of his approaching death, and when he was-certain that 
the end was near he said, ‘I desire that after my death all that 
remains of my work may-be. taken to England, to that country 
which I| have learned to love with all my heart, and-which has 
become my second artistic country.” Immediately after his 
death the gracious English Sovereign Queen Alexandra, with 
that instinctive feeling which distinguishes the minds of those 


women who occupy lofty positions, sent to his widow a telegram, 
in the course ot which she said, * Your illustrious husband, so- 
loved and esteemed everywhere, and especially in England.” 
Her Majesty thus confirmed the dying words of the artist.” 
What M. Benjamin-Constant desired should be done is 
soon to be accomplished. On the 19th and 21st of this month 


there will be held in one of the London auction rooms a‘sale of ~ 


130 or 140 large paintings left by the eminent French-artist 
and of 60 or 80 smaller works, landscapes, sketched by-him in 
the different countries he visited.. I went the day before yester- 
day to the large studio at Neuilly, where he worked during his. 
latter years, This studio. in the Boulevard du Chateau was 


formerly used by Puvis de Chavannes, and I believe it was — 


there that the distinguished artist Munkacsy finished some of 


It has marvellous plasticity, andi ~ 


Se 
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his paintings. A great many persons know Benjamin-Constant 
only as a superior portrait painter. His success in this branch 
of art has made them rather unfairly forget his admirable col- 
lection of Oriental pictures—‘‘ Mahomet II.,” “Les Chérifas,” 
“‘La Justice du Chérif,” just placed in the Luxembourg, “ Les 
funérailles de ’Emir,” and many others. On my visit to 
Neuilly I was able to admire some of these pictures, which will 
now be offered to the public. Prominent among them is a 
variation of the “ Mahomet II.,” a real pearl, which may rank 
among his finest works. Pictures mostly executed in Morocco, 
and preserving the charm of things really seen and felt, include 
“ Les Favorites,” “ Les Femmes du Uaid,” an exquisite canvas 
full of mystery, “Les Prisonniers Marocains,” “Le Rot du 
Désert,” “Une Danse d’Almée,” an Arab court With a warin 
‘ray of sunshine overlooked by terraces with balconies and 
-sumptuous draperies, “ Le Tigre Favori,” obviously inspired 
by a passage in Victor Hugo's “Orientales,” Arab interiors, 
--seraglio views, and a number of other sketches. There are 
also the sketches for large decorative works, such as the entry 
of Pope Urban II. into Toulouse Cathedral, the resurrection of 
Lazarus, and the entombment of Christ. 

As for the small landscapes, but few people are aware of 
‘this phase of Benjamin-Constant’s talent. Wherever this 
-great traveller went he made sketches, which he jealously pre- 
served, and these will now be a revelation.- There is Venice, 

red and white, Néw York, immense London, which he liked so 
much and the atmosphere of which he has so well grasped, 
Rome, above all the sea—the waves which he painted as few 
shave done, the sea at night, at-dawn, by day, always new, 
always grand, on which you feel that he allowed his dream to 
float. 

I feel bound, as a duty to readers who worship art, to 
announce this sale, so thatzEnglishmen may render a last 
homage to a man whose art seemed always enriched by some 
new aspect through those frequent visits to England which he 
-said always made his heart throb and rendered his brain active. 


TESSERZ. 
Composition in Gardening. 

~ Cloak he admits of the application of the principles of 
composition as regards the ground itself, whe:her plain 
-or undulating, and of the artistic disposition of objects, whether 
trees, rocks, plantations, buildings, or beds of flowers. These 
-operations constitute a'so the elements that are rendered 
available in compositions of this kind. And the disposal and 
arrangement of these several forms are capable of infinite 
variety, alike. with regard to shape and colour, and light and 
shade. The parks and pleasure-grounds of our nobility afford 
-excellent examples of composition in this art. Occasional’y, 
when the character of the country admits of this being done, 
distant objects and points .of view, and even openings for Jand- 
scape scenery, may be availed of, and, as it were, introduced 
and embodied in the composition, whether this b2 effected 
“by cutting down trees, removing buildings, or lowering part of 
“ahill. A distant sea view or the summit of a mountain, when 
‘these are conspicuous from the garden or grounds, contributes 
as essentially to the general effect of the composition as does 
.a tree or a building, or a piece of water standing within its 
“confines. The principles of gardening may, moreover, be 
‘applied not only to the laying out of grounds which are 
-expressly ornamental, but to the general improvement of land- 
scape scenery, especially as regards the correction of deformi- 
_ ties and the removal of unsightly objects which mar its natural 
"beauties. “By the addition of a few trees either to form an 
object in a particular locality or to introduce new tints in the 
foliage, by a slight alteration in the course of a rivulet, or by 
‘the construction of a cascade in a suitable spot, the whole 
character and composition of the scenery may be advantage- 
“ously varied, and nature will be not so much changed as 

corrected, or rather restored. 


Saracenic Mosaic. 


In Egypt Saracenic mosaic is a combination of the 
tesselated method with the larger proportions of sectile mosaic, 
‘but it does not exactly coincide with any of the usual European 
processes, In its most familiar application, as a dado about 
- 4 feet high, running along the wall of the sanctuary of a mosque 
-or round a principal room in a palace, it consists of upright 
slabs of marble of different colours and different widths, so 
-arranged as to forma series of rectangular panels, divided and 
framed by narrower bands. Thus the tomb of El-Ghory, 
‘built in 1503, has a niche inlaid with the yellow and red marbles 
in zigzag stripes, while the double dado on either side of it, 
‘running the whole width of the south-east wall in two lines, 
‘one high up, the other low, is of red,. yellow and black marbles, 
-arranged in square or oblong panels, the black forming the 
pattern and the red and yellow the centres and borders of the 
design, The niche of Kalaiin kas black, red and yellow 


‘own times: ~~. ’ 


mosaic, pricked out with little spots of blue tile. It is not 
uncommon to find fragments of tiles thus used in combination 
with marble or earthenware. A more usual mode of varying 
the monotony of the tall slabs of marble and their narrower 
margins is by introducing between them a border of tesselated 
work made of small cubes of marbles of various colours, mixed 
with red pottery or blue enamel, and frequently with mother-of- 
pearl. The contrasts between the different colours of marble, 
pottery and glass, and the iridescence of the mother-of-pearl, 
give this peculiar class of mosaic a beauty of its own which 
will bear comparison with any other kind of inlay. 


Statuary in Greek Temples. 


Dramatic effect in their worship was ever sought by the 
Greeks, and it was only at special times that their divinities 
were unveiled at all to the general people. On such occasions 
every means was taken to work upon the senses. Coloured 
curtains tinted the light, ceremony lent its impression, and 
music and the chant their charm. Censers filled the air with 
their ambrosial vapour, and sacrificial clouds waved before the 
divinity, like those of his own imaginary heaven, from behind 
which to the entranced votary well might the mystic god almost 
or quite seem to breathe, frown or smile. This was a “con- 
summation devoutly to be wished” by the priests, for then the 
fame of their god increased, and offerings flowed into their 
treasury. To effect impressions like these doubtless was it 
that these great statues were painted up to a key of divine life 
which assuredly could not have been reached by the mere 
natural tints of ivory and gold. It was to accomplish this that 
the powers of such as Phidias were thus coerced, and it was 
under all these devices that these magnificent idols were manu- 
factured in those old days as the agents of polytheism and 
superstition. Whenever, also, the statue of the god himself in 
the penetralia of his own marble house was thus treated with 
the hues of 1 fe, doubtless its own immediate subordinates 
around, especially within the building, had in some degree to 
wear his livery. Also, when polychromy spread in addition 
over the exterior architecture, harmony dictated that some 
variation of colour should be connected also with the outside 
sculpture, as especially in the backgrounds of the tympana, 
metopes and friezes. As regards, however, the statues them- 
selves in these situations, the variety of tint was probably con- 
fined to that obtained by difference of material, as in shields, 
swords, helmets and bridles of metal, and not by added surface 
colour, requiring constant and extensive repairs not capable of 
being done in secret, as was the case with the interior figures. 


Jerusalem. 


No city in the world has been the theatre of such wonderful 
events. No city ever endured such terrible catastrophes. The 
first capture of Jerusalem we read of is that by Joshua, about 
the year of the world 2484; the second that by the people of 
Jebus,, after the death of Joshua, ; the third that by David; 
the fourth that by Lesac, king of Egypt, who sacked the city 


-in the reign of Rheboam, 3064 AM; the fifth that by Joas, 
‘king of Israel, 3210 A.M.; the sixth that by the Assyrians, in 


the time of Manasses, about 3261 A.M; the seventh that 
by Nabuchodonosar of Babylon, in 3436 A.M ; the eighth that 
again by Nabuchodonosar, in 3446 A M., when the walls were 
demolished, the temple, palaces and principal edifices com- 
mitted to the flames; the ninth that by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
in 3886 AM, when the restored city, under Zorobabel and 
Esdras, was again sacked ; the tenth that by Judas Maccabeus, 
shortly after the former; the eleventh catastrophe when 
Pompey let louse his army on its inhabitants, in the year of 
Rome 692; the twelfth similar calamity when Herod of Ascalon 


|-took possession of it, but subsequeftly restored much of its 


ancient magnificence ; the thirteenth that by Titus, when the 
Divine vengeance made the Romans the ministers of its con- 
sutning wrath, in the year of our Lord 70, and all the scourges 
of war, carnage and captivity, preceded by famine and pesti- 
lence, fell on the devoted city; the fourteenth signal calamity 
that which fell on the remnant of the Jewish people abiding in 
the ruins of Jerusalem, when revolting against the Romans 
under Barchochebas, the Jews were put to the sword by the 
Emperor Adrian, in the year 132, when all of their nation were 
interdicted the entry into the city of C£lia, which Adrian had 
commenced rebuilding on the site of the ancient Jerusalem ; 
the fifteenth capture was that by Chosroes II, king of Persia, 
in 614 A.D; the sixteenth that by the Saracens, under the 
Caliph Omar, in 647 A.D; the e ghteenth that by the Greek 
Emperor Zimi/s, some years prior to 970; the nineteenth 
that by the Fatimite Khalifes of Egypt, in 976; the twentieth 
that by the Soldjouk Turks, in 1071; the twenty-first that by 
the Fatimites, under Khalif al Moustali, in 1096; the twenty- 
second capture by the Crusaders, in 1099 A.D, when Godfrey 
of Boulogne was elected king ot Jerusalem ; the twenty-third 
that by the Saracens, in 1187 AD.; the twenty-fourth by the 
Turks, in 244; the twenty-fifth that by the Egyptians in our 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


‘WE have from time to time given information about the 
hardwoods of Western Australia. A pamphlet has just 
_ been issued from the Western Australian Agency, underthe 
‘instructions of the Hon. H. Bruce LrErroy,’ which ‘con- 
“tains the results of employing the woods by various munici- 
palities in this country. In the long list, which ranges 
‘from Aberdeen to York, there is a surprising consensus of 
,Opinion, Occasionally it is said that a longer trial is 
desirable ; but only in one instance is it mentioned that the 
paving is not quite satisfactory, and then the explanation is 
given that the road was in a bad condition, and thata 
. tramway company who were bound to repair it had allowed 
water to enter under the new paving. In another case the 
reason is the use of soft woods. In the majority of cases 
the paving is said to be satisfactory, and sometimes it is 
announced that an extended use will be made of the wood. 
The statement has been prepared by Mr. E. T. ScaMMELL, 
and the object contemplated by the publication is said to 
be “to assist the trend of opinion in favour of wood 
paving for city and suburban thoroughfares, and to show 
the advantages of Western Australian hardwoods for 
engineering and other purposes, in order to promote the 
development of an important industry of the State of 
Western Australia.” 


THE hot weather in Paris has a surprising effect in 
making people discover grievances. Usually Frenchmen 
are indifferent to the fate of their deputies, for if by some 
catastrophe they were all removed, there would not be the 
least difficulty in appointing successors. This summer the 
Chamber becomes a pretext for complaining rather than 
the members who occupy it. It has been ascertained that 
there are only 4€7 square metres in the legislative hall, 
while there are 581 deputies. The space allotted to each 
is therefore less than what is exacted in the primary schools 
for children. It is a very rare spectacle to find all the 
representatives of the people gathered together, but the 
hall is condemned because it does not provide for them in 
the manner which is demanded by sultry weather. It is 
-also asserted that the ventilation is most irregular. The 
currents of cold air are declared to be intolerable, and if a 
deputy should seek a refuge in any other part of the 
legislative palace he runs the risk of suffocation. Yet if 
theories could accomplish ventilation, there are enough 
produced every year to make French buildings habitable 
during all seasons of the year. 


IT was announced at the meeting of the London 
County Council on Tuesday that the arbitration with 
respect to the works ordered to be executed at the Lyceum 
Theatre had been closed. In October last the theatres 
committee had served notice in which forty requirements 
were set forth. The company of proprietors objected and 
the demands were investigated by Sir WiLLIAM EMERSON 
as arbitrator. With some slight modifications, they have 
been all confirmed by him, and the works will therefore 
have to be carried out. It was also announced that upon 
the recommendation of the theatres committee plans were 
passed for anew music-hall which it is proposed to erect at 
the corner of King’s Road and Sydney Street, Chelsea. 
This addition will suggest the change which is taking place 
with regard to theatres and other places of amusement in 
the Metropolis. A few years ago a proposal to erect a 
music-hall in that position would have been looked upon 
as an absurdity. The Court Theatre, which is the only 
One in the district, was tolerated because it adjoined a 
railway station; but people now demand amusements in all 
parts of the metropolitan area and the suburbs. It is time 
to put an end to the tedious journeys which were once 
incumbent on playgoers in London. 
. Ar. the meeting of the Commons and Footpaths 
Preservation Society the following resolution was adopted:— 
“That this. meeting, approving of the action taken by the 
Conimons and Footpaths Preservation Society and kindred 
associations in relation to the enclosure of Stonehenge and 
the subsequent obstruction of the ancient ways leading 
thereto, expresses its conviction that no means should be 
spared to preserve the free access of the public to Stone- 


-_ 


henge and the permanent preservation of the monument to ! 
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the nation.” - Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, who presided, said that 


the Society contended that the fencing which had been: 
erected ‘was absolutely illegal and ought not to be permitted. 
The spot had‘ been annually resorted to by large numbers 


of tourists-and others, who had approached the monument 


on foot or-in carriages by several clearly defined'and deeply 
marked ways which started from and terminated im public 

roads, and the Society held that these were public ways. 
and ‘that the fence was an illegal encroachment andi 
stoppage upon them. The question would shortly be 

under the consideration of the county council, and the 

Society were determined to fight it out. Ifa conclusion cam 
be drawn from the recent inquiry, it seems to be evident 
that the county council have no desire to contest the rights 

of the owner of the property, and it is not apparent how the 
Commons and Footpaths Preservation Society will be- 
allowed the privilege of becoming a combatant in place of 
the county authorities. Iti, of course, to be regretted that 
the ground around the ruins is not public property and that. 
the stones are not brought under public control, but so long 
as the law of property remains unaltered Stonehenge wilh 
have to be surrounded by barbed wire and approached by 

the route which the proprietor assigns for the use of 
visitors. 


THE full-size model, which is larger than life, of the- 
statue of the late Empress FRiEpRICH, the British Princess 
Royal, has been completed by Herr Fritz Geurt in: 
Rome. The figure will be executed in marble, and, if 
possible, is to be completed by October 1903. The site it= 
is to occupy 1s one of the most important in Berlin, for it 
will be in front of the Brandenburg Gate. The Empress 
is represented standing; she wears an Imperial robe and a 
crown. One hand rests on the band of the mantle crossing 
the breast, and the other appears to be holding the mantle- 
back by the border. From the expression of the face the 
Empress might be speaking to a friend, and there is an entire 
absence of the haughtiness, coldness and severity usually 
found in such figures. By introducing the rose, shamrock 
and thistle for the ornamentation of the border. the- 
Empress’s origin and early life are suggested. Herr GEHRT’s. 
model has given much satisfaction to the Roman sculptors. 
who have seen it. . 


Too many builders take a wrong view of the importance: 
of atender. They do not realise that when one is accepted 
by the building owner or his representative, the architect, 
a contract is entered into which is as binding as any formal 
document drawn up by lawyers for the purpose. That is. 
the view taken in the English Courts, but a judgment just 
given in the Scottish Courts is in the same direction. - A. 
builder in Hamilton, N.B., tendered to erect a lodging- 
house for a limited company for the sum of 1,3334, and the 
offer was accepted. When the work was practically com- 


plete he discovered that in transcribing the document one- 
In the- 


item was made 152/. less than it should have been. 
agreement something was said about measurement, and the 
builder imagined he would be paid at schedule rates. 
But the company took the view that if the amount hack 
been increased by 152/. plaintiff’s tender would not have 
been the lowest, and therefore would not. have been 
accepted. They refused to pay more than the total amount: 
mentioned in the tender. In the Sheriffs’ Court judgment 
was given for the plaintiff, who was held to be entitled to- 
receive payment for the deficiency as extra work at specified 
rates. In the higher court before Lord Justice-Clerk,. 


Lords Younc and Trayner, the decision of the Sheriffs” 


substitute was reversed, and it was held that the contract 
was for a lump sum, and plaintiff was not entitled to claim. 
detailed prices. The case should therefore serve as a 
warning, for tenders are sometimes drawn out without. 
realising the responsibilities which are involved in them.. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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; HEREFORD CATHEDRAL. 

N 1877 there was a meeting of the Royal Archzological 
I Institute at Hereford, when the late Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., 
read a paper on the history of the building and acted as 
_cicerone. He spoke as follows:— ‘ ; 

In giving the history of a great building, it was sometimes 
the case that the difficulty arose from too great an abundance 

_of information—an emdarras de richesse of historical facts, and 
such he dared say was the case when that prince among those 
who undertook such tasks, Professor Willis, compiled his 

unrivalled architectural history of Canterbury Cathedral, for in 
that case the most important parts of its -history were so fully 
and accurately chronicled that Professor Willis must have found 
difficulty in condensing the materials, rather than in searching 
them out.. At Hereford the case was very different, for here 
they.fougd almost a nullity of historical information in regard 
to the buriding, except what was indirect and uncertain. Hehad 
to search, therefore, in every conceivable direction for such 
mere “waifs and strays” of history as might suggest guesses 
or theories, or furnish excuses for them, which it was impossible 

to prove or test. In -writing on Hereford Cathedral, in 1841, 
Professor Willis said :—‘‘It is much.to be regretted that the 
period of no one part of this cathedral has been recorded with 
the exception of its front foundation.” -How then could he (Sir 

Gilbert), who was no investigator of antiquarian documents, 

venture to give the history of a structure the builders of which, 
and those who were eye-witnesses of its erection, had neglected 
to record what they did and what they saw? But having 
accepted the task he begged their consideration of the difficulty 
he had met with, for the very paucity of information had 
increased the labour of seeking it, and poor as was the result, 
he should be ashamed to tell them the time and labour he had 
devoted to the task. Their sister society, the Archzological 

Association, had been before them on this ground, and a paper 

had appeared in the Journal of that Association, written by Mr. 

Gordon Hills, which appeared to have so nearly exhausted the 
_ documentary information within reach, that he should, with the 
- writer’s permission, make free use of it, adding such information 
_as he might have picked out elsewhere. 

The see which now took the name of Hereford dated from 
very early times, and it was likely enough that there was a 
church of some importance there so early as Offa, the great 
. King of Mercia, who treacherously murdered his son-in-law— 
or intended son-in-law—Ethelbert, King of East Anglia, some- 

- where thereabouts, in the year 793, for the purpose of adding 
his kingdom to his own. Hereford was then known by the 
name of Fernleigh, and the body of King Ethelbert was 
brought there for reinterment by a pious noble named 

Brithfrid. About 830 the church was rebuilt in stone by 

Milfrid, ruler of Mercia, in honour of the now sainted Ethelbert, 

and about two centuries later it was rebuilt by Bishop 

Athelstan, in the time of Edward the Confessor. Athelstan’s 
. cathedral was, however, but short-lived, as it was burnt in 1056 
. by Griffin, the Welsh king, or Bruce, who slew Leofgan, the 

bishop, and many of his clergy. Leofgan was succeeded by 
two natives of Lorraine. The first was Walter, nominated by 
the Confessor, and the second was Robert, appointed by the 
Conqueror. Robert of Lorraine, commonly called Lozinga, a 
corruption of Lotharingus, was consecrated in 1079, and he 
held the see sixteen years. He undertook the reconstruction 
of the cathedral, which had Jain waste since the invasion by 

King Griffin, and,he was said by William. of Malmesbury to 

have built it of a circular form in imitation of the basilica of 

Aix-la-Chapelle., Now, they knew something of the church he 

chose for his model.; It was a round or polygonal plan, 

imitated, as it was said, from the church of San Vitale at 

Ravenna, which had about the. year 550 been erected by 

Justinian possibly in imitation of the Temple of Minerva 

Medica at Rome, and, more probably still, of the church of the 

Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. . All those imitations were, how- 

ever, but. rough ones, and consisted mainly in the adoption of a 

round or polygonal plan. . Charlemagne’s church at Aix-la-' 

Chapelle probably still existed, and was in idea. very similar to 

those built afterwards by the Templars in rough imitation of 
the church, of the Holy Sepulchre, which he probably had in 
his eye quite as much as that at Ravenna. But, however it 
was, the unfortunate fact remained that they had not in the 
Norman cathedral here at Hereford a trace or a suggestion of 
any of those buildings, and if Robert of Lorraine did really 
imitate Charles the Great’s sepulchral basilica, his successors 
—and probably Bishop Reynelm—must have utterly obliterated 

-his work. 

Reynelm held the see from 1107 to 111 5. His reputedeffigy 
b h ; : 
ore what might be a model of a church, and his oé¢t styled 
him as “fundator Ecclesie Sancti Ethelbertt,’ which was 
altered - in a later hand, and he thought erroneously, to 

“ Hospice.” Writers on the cathedral seemed disposed either 
to deprive him (Reynelm) of all claim as a builder of the 
cathedral, or ‘to attribute to him the completion of the work 
begun by Lorraine. Neither of these suppositions seemed to 
him (Sir Gilbert) agreeable to common sense. If RoDert 


rr 


very late in style. 


-of Lorraine completed,his design, or if Reynelm completed it, 


how was it that there was no vestige of anything agreeing with 
William of Malmésbury’s description? Instead of that they 
had a church in a very straightforward Norman type—apsidal, 
it was true, but less pronouncedly so than usual, and bearing 
no resemblance whatever to that at Aix-la-Chapelle. Again, 
the architecture was not of the earlier Norman type, but that 
of a more advanced period. Nor did, Reynelm complete the 
cathedral, for they found that this was not .finished — until 
30 years after. He (Sir Gilbert) therefore inclined to the belief 
that Robert of Lorraine only began the church, and that, being 
a German, he was proud to do honour to the Imperial basilica 
of his fatherland ; while Reynelm, who was probably a 
Norman, reverted to the manner of his own country, One 
could not but regret that Robert’s church. did not still exist, as 
it would have been quite unique among English cathedrals. 
Robert was a learned man:in all the wisdom of his age. He 
was a poet, a mathematician, and learned in the stars and. 
their influence on human affairs, and though intimate. with 
Remigius, the builder of Lincoln Minster, with Walstan, who 
built that at Worcester, and probably with the builders of 
Gloucester, Tewkesbury, and other vast churches then rising, 
he perhaps scorned to follow in their wake, and gloried in 
imitating the basilica which overshadowed, the great hero ot 
his own-race. Unhappily, what he had said was all they knew 
of the building of the Norman cathedral, excepting that it-was 
not finished by Reynelm but by his third successor Robert 
Bethune or Betun, who held the see from 1131 to 1148; and 
who having suffered, and his cathedral likewise, during the 
wars of King Stephen’s days, lived to recover and repair the 
injuries incurred. 

The cathedral, then, throwing Lorraine out of the calcula- 
tion, took forty years in building in its Norman form. The 
scheme of its design was that its nave had eight bays of. not 
unusual Norman type, supported by massive round pillars to 
which double shafts were attached both tothe north and south. 
The triforium was of moderate height and good design; the 
clerestory was somewhat lofty. The choir—or rather the preé- 
centory, for the choir proper was beneath the central tower— 
was of three bays, supported by piers, which were masses of 
wall rather than columns, and, judging from the great pilaster- 
ing upon their inner faces, he agreed with Mr. Gordon Hills 
that it must have been vaulted, which was very unusual at that 
time in churches of so great a span. It terminated eastward in 
an apse, not formed, as was so frequent, by the swinging round 
of arcade, triforium, clerestory and. aisles upon the altar as a 
centre, and uniting themselves together in semicircular con- 
tinuity ; but a separate and narrow structure, opening into the 
presbytery by an arch of moderate dimensions, over which the 
eastern. wall returned in a square form. LEach aisle also. 
terminated in a smaller apse, and each of the three apses had 
its Own separate roof. The transepts, of which one only 
remained, were of an ordinary type, without—at least the 
remaining one was—the apsidal chapels, which are so usual. 
He had elsewhere’ shown that three not distant monastic 
churches of Gloucester, Tewkesbury, and Pershore followed a 
scheme peculiar to themselves, and displayed great originality 
of invention. There was no trace of that scheme at Hereford. 
He was not sure, however, whether the nave here was not more 
beautiful than that of its more original neighbours. The less 
lofty columns, surmounted by a well-proportioned triforium and. 
lofty clerestory, formed a,;more elegant composition than the 
exaggerated lofty columns -of. Gloucester and Tewkesbury, 
which unduly stunted the upper storeys of the nave, though it 
was possible that the two ranges of aisles in the choirs of those 
churches, running unbroken round the apse, and the continuous 
aisle, with -its apsidal chapels, may have produced a more 
pleasing effect than the non-continuous arrangementat Hereford. 
It mattered little, however, which, looked the best. They dis- 
played two quite different systems, each being good and nobly 
carried out. They saw them now but. in imagination, for atl 
those churches had been so altered that the true effect was 
visible in none. 
He had said that the architecture of the cathedral was not 
early but advanced Norman. Its details in, all the principal 
parts were decidedly rich.in ornamental character, and very 


different from those of Remigius’s work at Lincoln, at the 


consecration of which. Lorraine would have been present had 
the stars been propitious ; but no concurrence of stars could 
have rendered such details as those at Hereford possibly con- 
temporanecus with those of the work of Remigius. He did 
not believe that a single stone of Robert of Lorraine’s 
cathedral remained in its place. The great glory of the 
Norman cathedral at Hereford was ‘ts west front. It was 
probably the work of Robert de Bethune, and was consequently 
He mentioned that what little Norman 
vaulting remained was without diagonal ribs. Possibly 
Bethune’s work was otherwise, as that feature had become 
frequent in his day. At some time during the Norman period 


_the-great timber hall of the Bishop’s palace and the curious 


double chapel of St. Margaret were erected, and St. Catherine’s 
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‘which adjoined. Bethune’s successor was:the famous Gilbert 
Foliot, but though he ruled fourteen years, nothing was heard 
of him respecting the cathedral. 

' Sir Gilbert Scott then referred to the great transition in 
-Medizval architecture during the time of the three successors 
‘of Bethune, and said that the next work cone in the cathedral 

was the alteration of the east end by, probably, his fourth 
successor, William de Vere. De Vere reigned from 11386 to 
TI99, just the time of the two greatest Transitional works in 
the west of Britain, those of Glastonbury and St. David’s, so 
that he was more likely to have been the promoter of the work 

‘referred to, as it displayed some marked resemblances to both 
the splendid structures just mentioned. The older abbey at 
Glastonbury had been burnt in 1186, the very year of De 
‘Vere’s accession at Hereford, and the next few years were 
‘devoted to the exquisite chapel of St. Mary, now known as that 
of St. Joseph of Arimathea, while the last decade of the twelfth 

century saw the rise of the unequalled abbey church itself. 
The chapel was more Romanesque in its character than the 
church, though both alike display a refinement of detail 
and workmanship, and an artistic: sentiment which it was 
impossible to excel. They were the right glorious contem- 
poraries of De Vere’s work at Hereford. The work was a very 
fine Transitional character, with a large supply of that rich 
semi-Norman decoration which characterised the two great 
works alluded to; yet with other: beauties derived from France, 
and with evidence, such as the great projection of the foliage 
of the capital, that it was not quite so early in its style. The 
great alteration Sir Gilbert Scott alluded to was the entire 

‘removal of the three apses and the substitution of an eastern 
aisle, supplying the deficiency in the first scheme of a con- 

‘tinuous aisle or ambulatory round the apse, and the adding to 
that aisle eastward a range of chapels. The point most open 
to objection in De Vere’s alterations was the blocking-up of 

‘the fine eastern arch of the presbytery, by which the interior 
was deprived of its culminating feature without the substitution 
of anything in its stead, and the beauty of the choir was most 
‘seriously damaged. The reopening of the arch was a work of 
our own age, and had done much to remedy the radical defect. 

They now arrived at the opening of the great thirteenth 
century, and here they had to start afresh with, if possible, still 
less direct information than they had hitherto found, though 
the church was rich in noble work of every part of the century, 
but every part was left to tell its own tale almost without even 
the suggestion of a date. He would pass over the mere guess 
that the first bishop in that century—Egidius de Bruce—built 
the central tower, the predecessor of that which now existed. 
It certainly was not the western tower as some had supposed, 
for no such structure existed before the fourteenth century. 
First of all came the noble lady chapel. This was wholly 
undated and unappropriated by any founder. He had come 
to the conclusion that the lady chapel was somewhat early in 
its style, because the general details were not Transitional but 
‘developed Early English, and that a marked interval must 
have elapsed between the closing of De Vere’s work and the 
beginning of the lady chapel. It was true that at Lincoln 
and St. Albans they found developed Early English work at 
the very beginning of the thirteenth century, but where they 
had Transitional work of a very pronounced character up to the 
very end of the twelfth century they could hardly believe that 
‘the style at the same places suddenly changed without an 
interval. He would not, however, venture to assign it to any 
‘particular bishop. The bowing down of the vaulting upon the 
side walls, which necessitated the arcading over the windows, 
had an Early appearance, but not so as to class it with 
Transitional work. He should call it a fine design of the earlier 
period of Early English, though the details of the crypt seemed 
too late even for that. The next work was the clerestory of 
the presbytery. It was a specimen of very advanced Early 
English. The windows had what Professor Willis termed 
“plate tracery.” It was not improbable that. the original 
clerestory and vaulting had become damaged by the unsettling 
and sinking of the tower, for he could hardly otherwise account 
for their having gone to the expense and inconvenience of 
reconstructing so important a part of the building. The style 
and details of the clerestory were particularly elegant. 

They now arrived at a yet more marked era in the architec- 
ture of the cathedral. The pointed style made its début in 
the transitional work of De Vere, and they came to the second 
transition—that from Early English to Decorative—or from 
first to middle pointed. The windows in the lady chapel 
were strictly lancet-shaped. Those of the north transept, to 
which they now came, had bar tracery—that was to say tracery 
‘pierced in all its little spandrels and corners so as not to look 
like a flat surface, but like the bending about of the mullions. 
This invention was the Magna Charta of Gothic architecture, 
setting it free from all the trammels of its earlier years. The 
history of the see about the period when this work was intro- 
duced was remarkable, and threw more perplexity than light 
upon the origin of the great work. It was held from 1240 to 
. 4268 by Peter de Aquabianca, a turbulent foreigner, who came 


over in the-train of William, half-brother to Henry III. 
Aquabianca was a favourite of the king, but hated by the 
clergy, and he was absent from England from 1259 to 1268 in 
the Holy Land. In 1264 the king, passing through Hereford, 
found there neither bishop nor clergy, and the church in a 
ruinous state. He was enraged and reprimanded the bishop, 
and threatened that if he did not quickly return and mend his 
manners, he would take the temporalities into his own hands. 
Aquabianca returned, but only to be taken prisoner and robbed 
of his wealth by the insurgent barons. He was imprisoned at 
Ordelay, and he died in 1268. If Aquabianca built the 
beautiful transept it was difficult to imagine how he came to 
have the will or the time to do so. Yet that he had a hand in 
it was certain. His exquisite tomb, which they might be sure 
nobody would have erected but himself, bears so close a 
resemblance to the architecture which overshadowed it as to 
leave no.doubt that they. were by the same hand. Sir Gilbert 
then proceeded to point out that the tower was not all built at 
the same time. He concluded that the work of the lower part 
of the transept was carried out by the Dean and Chapter in 


.Aquabianca’s time, and that it was completed by the two 
L The great - 
| faults of the design were the straight-sided form of the arches 


succeeding episcopates, somewhere about 1288. 


and the thinness of the details of the triforium, but with those 
exceptions it was an exquisite architectural design. Sir 
Gilbert next referred to the shrine of St. Thomas de Cantilupe, 
and its translation from the lady chapel to the chapel of St. 
John the Baptist in the aisle of the new north transept, which 
was partly, he dared say, built by himself, but not until then 
completed, remarking that they might rest satisfied that it was 
the dond fide shrine of St. Thomas of Hereford. 

After service in the cathedral, Sir Gilbert Scott gave an 
historical and architectural description of the fabric. After 
pointing out the various parts and their features which he had 


referred to in his paper, which served as an illustration of his 


remarks, he passed on to other parts of interest in the cathedral. 
He pointed out as leading from the north porch into the nave 
a doorway of remarkable design, especially as to the crossing 
of its arch. It contains all the foliage of the Early English 
period, and the crisp natural foliage of the Early Decorated, 
which with other matters he thought showed its age to be 
about the same as the shrine of Cantilupe. It would follow, 
therefore, that the porch and the whole north aisle of the nave 
were built by Bishop Swinfield about 1288. The south aisle, 
though less ornate, he pointed out to be of the same age or 
thereabouts, and that consequently Swinfield must have built 
both the aisles and the nave. He described the style of the 
nave aisles as “Early Swinfield,” and that of the presbytery 
aisles and the north-east transept as “ Late Swinfield.” In the 
north-east transept is the monument which he thought Swinfield 
in his later days erected to himself. These series of recessed 
monuments and effigies by which so many of his predecessors 
were commemorated in the walls of the presbytery aisles was 
probably owing to him. His death took place in 1315, and the 
question arose whether he had a hand in the rebuilding of the 
central tower, which Professor Willis seemed to have thought. 
He pointed out that two years after the accession of Adam de 
Orleton, in the year 1319, a remarkable circumstance took 
place in the history of the cathedral. The Dean and Chapter, 
supported by the Bishop of Salisbury, petitioned the Pope to 
sanction the appropriation by the Church of the tithes of the 
parishes of Shrinfield and Swallowfield, in Berkshire, on the 
ground that they, the Dean and Chapter, wishing in past times 
to restore the fabric of the church of Hereford upon an ancient 
foundation, which the architects and builders of the time 
thought firm and solid, but which architects and builders in 
the time of the petitioners deemed to be weak and unsafe. 
Consequently all the money they had expended on sumptuous 
work to the honour of the House of God, twenty thousand 
marks in all, had been to no purpose; for they were now 
threatened with ruin so severely that there was no remedy to 
be had, according to the architects and builders, unless the old 
fabric of the church were totally removed, and on account of 
that and the expense caused in connection with the canonisation 
of Thomas de Cantilupe, they were oppressed with various 
burdens of debt. The Pope replied in the following year— 
1320—granting them their request, and accompanied it with an 
assurance of his special devotion to the “blessed Thomas,” 
whose canonisation he had so tardily granted thirty-eight years 
after his decease. This led them to ask what the buildings 
were that were constructed on the old foundations, and what 
on the new? Hecould only conceive that they were the tower 
and north transept ; and the question suggested itself, what 
had they done with the money? Sir Gilbert then entered upon 
a series of speculations as to when and by whom the second 
tower was built, citing different theories. He said it was of 
singularly beautiful design throughout, and drew attention to 
the extremely light: work in the upper part, which was 
necessitated by the great weight of the former tower sinking 
and crushing all the other work beneath it. Passing on to the 


-more interesting parts of the cathedral, he remarked that the 
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transformation of the south-eastern chapel into a transept was 
probably late in the fourteenth century, when the style had 
much deteriorated. Not long after the beautiful chapter- 
house and its vestibule were erected with a great revival of 
artistic taste. It was believed to be 1375. The series of 
monuments about that time was interesting as showing the 
gradual passing from the Decorated to the Perpendicular style. 
Towards 1474 Bishop Stanbury erected his beautiful chapel 
adjoining the north presbytery aisle. The monuments and 
effigies of the various bishops were examined, and the beautiful 
addition made by Bishop Booth, in 1520, to the north porch 
was pointed out. The futile attempts at remedying the central 
tower were also examined. Towards the close of the last 
century the western tower showed such symptoms of impending 
failure that several architects were consulted and the worst 
advice accepted, and on Easter Monday, 1768, it fell. James 
Wyatt was called in, and to him they owed the present western 
facade, which Sir Gilbert Scott described as about the dullest 
piece of work in any cathedral. He also pointed out the latest 
repairs by Mr. Cottingham since 1840. All the present 
arrangements of the cathedral which had been made by Sir 
Gilbert Scott to suit modern requirements were also pointed 
out by him, and in one or two instances he expressed a doubt 
whether he would have made such arrangements had he to do 
the work over again. The cloisters, which contain numerous 
Norman fragments of stonework, were examined, and the 
company, which had by this time dwindled down to only a few 
in number, lastly descended the crypt, and on reascending 
separated. 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE UNIVERSITY 
SYSTEM. 


HE following evidence was given by Sir Thomas Drew, 
president of the Royal Hibernian Academy, before the 
Royal Commission on University Education in Ireland :— 

Mr. Justice Madden: Sir Thomas Drew, you are President 
of the Royal Hibernian Academy ?—Yes. 

You are a Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects ?—I am. 

As you are aware, we are considering, at the present 
sittings, the question of university education with special 
reference to what is called technical education, and you may 
accept that phrase in its widest sense ?—Yes. 

Some evidence has been brought before us with regard to 

the position of the profession of architecture, and to the 
desirability and possibility of associating the teaching for that 
profession with a university course of education. We should 
be glad if you would give us your views on that subject.—I 
may say that for many years past it is a subject which has been 
before my mind, and | have had frequent conversations with 
the late Professor FitzGerald, of Trinity College, who was 
interested in that subject. very much as to the means of 
the establishment of such a thing in connection with Trinity 
College. It has been a growing question. No such want 
existed when I went to serve my time, about fifty years ago, as 
an apprentice or pupil The whole scope of the profession has 
enlarged and developed into something infinitely greater than 
it was then. It, had no literature then, or practically none, you 
may say; photography had not been invented; travelling had 
not increased. It is the growth of all these things, and 
especially the growth of architectural literature, which has 
caused the demand for education to spring up. The weight of 
this demand is daily increasing, and it 1s a very serious 
question. From my point of view it is absolutely necessary 
that the architect of the future should have the liberal educa- 
tion which has now become essential for members of the 
profession. 
_ _ You speak of “serving your time.” Was the usual mode of 
introduction to the profession that of apprenticeship ?—Yes, 
apprenticeship in the old crafts form, under indentures, and it 
still is the formal avenue to the profession, for the most part. 

What evidence had the public, or have the public now, of 
the fact that a man who professes to be an architect has 
received any education, even in the sense of professional 
education ?—There is none, except what has grown up by the 
necessities of the case, and has been established by the voluntary 
efforts of the Royal Institute of British Architects, who, there 
being no other means of doing it, have themselves established 
a series of voluntary examinations. 

‘Perhaps you would explain to us the constitution of that 
body. In the first place, how long has it been in existence ?— 
The first association of architects for any common purpose 
dates from 1837. In that. year a charter was granted to the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and two years later a 
charter was granted _to a small body of architects in Ireland— 
the Institute of Architects of Ireland—which, however, did not 
do very much work. Indeed,-for‘many-years during my period 
these bodies had not been very keen to recognise the necessity 
for architectural education. “It has been a thing of com- 


paratively recent growth; but latterly it has become so pressing 
that the Royal Institute of British Architects during the last ten 
years have been exceedingly active in establishing a course of 
education which is entirely voluntary. 

Do they give a diploma?—They do. 

Is that the result of an examination ?—It is the result of 
an examination or of an architect’s known works that he has 
executed. For-instance, I am of such an age and standing 
that I hold a diploma from the reputation of the works which, 
I have executed. Of course, they would not expect an archi- 
tect of known and recognised standing to undergo an examina- 
tion. 

Is it a teaching body?—It is not directly a teaching body 
but it is:supplemented by a very powerful organisation in 
London—the Architectural Association. 

What are the functions of that body ?—It is a self-educating 
body of upwards of 1,500 of the younger members of the pro- 
fession. It is encouraged and subsidised to some extent by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, and it is most suc- 
cessful. During the last thirty years it has done a great dea) 
in keeping classes going in subjects outside ordinary office- 
work. It is very largely and earnestly availed -of by young 
men, and it is exceedingly active and useful in supplementing 
architectural education. 

Are there lectures delivered in connection with the Associa- 
tion ?—Yes; there are lectures delivered by outside professors. 
and papers read on different subjects by the members, and 
there are demonstrations, teaching of water-colours, mineralogy, 
geology and such like subjects. One of the functions of the 
Association is practising young men in designing, which 
perhaps would not fall in with the routine of their ordinary 
office-work. 

Is it your suggestion that the university should take up the 
work of educating men for this profession and hall-mark their 
attainments by a special degree or diploma ?—I think it is 
most important that the university should take in hand the 
literary education of the perfect architect—not the ¢echnique. 

Would you develop that proposition? Do you think that 
the technical education of an architect should be conducted in 
an institution apart from the university?—I think the first 
technical principles and the main technical part of the 
architect’s education must always be acquired by the old crafts. 
system, by serving an apprenticeship. Nothing will give the 
sense of responsibility, the practical knowledge and instinct, 
but actual work and actual construction. Theoretical instruc- 
tion will never impress that upon students. 

You would not abolish the apprenticeship system ?—No. 

You would supplement it?—I think the general feeling of 
the heads of the profession is that it should be supplemented, 
and, if possible, strengthened and made obligatory. 

Would you develop your scheme of supplementing the 
apprenticeship system by the adoption of a system of university 
teaching ?—It has been brought to my mind very much. Jf 
have had experience of a great many pupils and apprentices 
of my own, and this education is a crying want. In nine cases, 
out of ten even a decent proper general education is lacking. 
It is peculiar, I think, to young men intended for the profession 
of architecture. Their parents or guardians totally misconceive 
the qualities and the education required. The young men have 
usually undergone a very ill-advised’ special education, which 
does them more harm than good, to the neglect of their 
general education, which is so exceedingly important to an 
architect. 

Your idea apparently is that, concurrently with the speciab 
education acquired by apprenticeship, there should be a course , 
of university instruction ?—Yes, certainly. 

What inducements would you hold out to students to 
devote themselves to university studies?—Well, we have 
already inducements with regard to these voluntary examina- 
tions of the Royal Institute of British Architects. The pro- 
bationary, and some of the minor examinations, are dispensed 
with altogether in the case of graduates of a university. In 
fact, their functions as regards those probationary and minor 
examinations is largely a matter of necessity in dealing with 
the liberal education of these probationers, and is, I think, 
outside the proper role of the Institute. They have been 
obliged to apply tests and institute examination, and in general , 
education, and even in ordinary, writing, spelling and so on ; 
and it would be better if they had the assurance that the 
students had received a good education in some other way. 

Do you think the university should give degrees or 
diplomas in architecture ?—I think it should give some testi- 
monium, or some minor degree. I do not think it should be 
confined to architects only ; it might be a. degree taken by 
other intelligent scholars in cognate subjects. 

Under a curriculum which should embrace architecture in 
its highest sense ?—Yes; architecture in its history and litera- 
ture, and so forth. 

In that way the practical knowledge acquired by apprentice- 
ship in the master’s studio might be supplemented by higher 
teaching in subjects immediately connected with architec- 
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ture?—Yes, subjects, for instance, that would give him a 
greater stimulus and interest in his profession, That is a 
general want. 

Dr. Starkie: What would you call this degree? Would it 
be. a degree in the fine arts?—I think it might be calleda 
degree in architecture. 

Mr. Justice Madden: To what extent do you think the can- 
didates for such a degree should take up the ordinary arts 
course? Do you think they should graduate in arts ?—I think 
they should graduate in arts, certainly. 

Would there not be a difficulty then; would not that 
impose rather a heavy burden upon a pupil in an architect’s 
Office, if he were not only to take up the course in architecture 
in the university, but also concurrently the ordinary arts 
course?—Well, I have had instances of it. Some few of the 
best of my pupils took their university degree and went through 
the course favi fassu with their apprenticeship. 

Dr. Starkie: Did they attend a residential university ?— 
They attended Trinity College. 

Did they attend lectures ?—They attended lectures suffi- 
ciently to graduate and take their degrees. 

Mr. Justice Madden: There-is another course which might 
be suggested, and. that is that a candidate for a degree in 
architecture should follow the arts course up to a certain 
point ?—Precisely so. 

Possibly after a year of the arts course he should be allowed 
to specialise ?>—Yes. : 

And then his education, so far as the university is concerned, 
should culminate in a degree in architecture ?>—Yes; the degree, 
or certificate, or testimonial, whatever it may be called, would 
carry weight. 

I presume your idea is that in the course of time the public 
would come to recognise that if they wanted architects of the 
highest class they should seek them amongst the holders of those 
degrees ?—Yes, I feel very confident of that, because already, 
under the system of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
their diploma is being looked for by the public. 

We know there are a great many architects, or persons 
calling themselves architects, in Ireland, and some eminent 
and excellent architects. What proportion of the practising 
architects in Ireland hold the diploma of the Institute ?—Well, 
there are comparatively very few in Ireland. There are fewer 
than in Manchester or Liverpool or some of those great centres. 
In Ireland they are a comparatively small body, but I should 
_ say that out of the twelve or fifteen architects there may be in 
Dublin, probably six or eight hold the diploma. 

It is very hard, is it not, to say exactly what constitutes an 
architect ?—Yes, precisely so; but during the last half.century 
the definition has been growing very decidedly. 

You apparently would not regard as a member of the pro- 
fession of architects any person who had not served an 
apprenticeship to a recognised architect?—No; that is our 
view—except under very exceptional circumstances. 

The expression “ qualified architect ” has been used. What 
meaning does that convey to your mind?—It conveys to my 
mind a man who has served an apprenticeship, and has a cer- 
tain amount of experience—a good deal of experience, in fact— 
of practical work, who has executed some works which proved 
his knowledge. 

It has been suggested that a system of registration of 
architects should be established. For that purpose legislation 
would be necessary. Does that suggestion commend itself to 
your mind ?—The question of registration has not been before 
us up to the present time. There have been a small minority 
of architects who have been for some years trying, in suc- 
cessive Parliaments, to promote a Bill for the registration of 
architects. 

The great difficulty in establishing a system of registration 
is, that you must start with existing facts. It would be very 
difficult to exclude from your first register any man, no matter 
what his qualifications might be, who was in practice as a 
matter of fact, and then the public would not have the same 
means of distinguishing between really qualified architects and 
mere pretenders, as they would have if there were the hall- 
mark of a degree attached to a complete education in architec- 
ture ?—Precisely so. There would be the hall-mark of a suffi- 
cient liberal education conveyed by that degree—a thing which 
no registration could convey. Registration could only touch 
the fringe of technical knowledge. 

It must be founded on what exists as a matter of fact, and 
not on what ought to be?—That is so. It might be of interest 
to the Commission if I mentioned what I thought might be the 
subjects embraced by a chair of architecture. 

It would be extremely useful.—I hold a very strong 
opinion indeed that. it should keep itself clear of 
a technical school within the walls of the university, 
and that the subjects taught should- be those of a 
general education in architecture, such as the history and 
literature of architecture of the world, the work of all nations, 
which is now a part of necessary knowledge. I think it is an 
exceedingly important thing that it should include in addi- 


tion a course of modern languages. A crying want of 
uneducated architects at the present time is a want of 
knowledge of French or German. It shuts them out of the 

literature of those countries, and is a great obstacle to learn- | 
ing by foreign travel. That is almost universally a very serious 
deficiency in young men I have had to deal with. There 
should also be a certain amount of theoretical teaching in 
architecture and jurisprudence as connected with archi- 
tecture. I think it is desirable that a young lad should get 
some ideas into his head of the law of contracts, the common 
law relating to building and of the course of decisions in law, 
of arbitrations and many other things, which I am sure your 
lordship will understand touch the fringe of the architect’s 
practice. A young man does not acquire a knowledge of these 
things during his apprenticeship; he must pick up that know- 
ledge for himself by experience. Again, I think the chair 
might deal very well with the new or modern relations of 
architecture to public health and sanitation. There are many 
kinds of knowledge that an architect should possess in that 
direction. For instance, in regard to modern medical require- 
ments for hospitals, asylums for the insane and that class of 
institutions, as to which he should have a general knowledge, © 
which, as a young man, he usually has not. Then there is the 
problem of the housing of the poor; a man might acquire 
ideas upon that social question before he came to practical 
building. Then, of course, as we know, one of the great 
things necessary, and which we should try to get for the young 
architect, is the power of graphic expression, both by writing | 
and drawing. I think a chair of architecture might do much ° 
to develop the literary ability and descriptive power which 

is not done in practice in the office of a master. I think, too, 

that the student’s interest should be aroused in the fine arts ~ 
and crafts of all countries, which are ancillary to architecture. 

He is usually deficient, too, in such things as elementary 

statics and dynamics, and he has no opportunity of acquiring 

the knowledge afterwards. Then such subjects as elementary 

geology and mineralogy he requires some information about, 

which information he does not obtain in his master’s office. 

That observation applies also to chemistry. In such subjects 

as these, which he has not the. opportunity of learning in his 

practical apprenticeship, it would be most desirable if his 

interest were aroused, and knowledge imparted by lectures ina 

course in architecture. 

Most Rev. Dr. Healy: I am not qualified to go into detail 
in regard to some of these matters, but perhaps you will allow 
me to ask you one or two questions upon po*ats of general and 
historical interest. Is there any such thing as an Irish 
Institute of Architects as distinguished from the Royal Institute 
of British Architects?—That requires two answers. There is 
an old institution, of which I have been president for fifteen 
years—the Royal Institute of Architects—which has been 
chartered since 1839. 

Does that exist still?Pp—Yes, and it is in an exceeding 
healthy state, and a system of instruction has been established 
in alliance with the Royal Institute of British Architects. Some 
eight or ten great centres have become allied societies, prac- 
tically blending them in their public acts. 

You are aware that during the period of the Irish 
Romanesque, before the Anglo-Norman invasion, we had a 
very distinctive school of Irish architecture, had we not ?— 
Yes ; a most interesting school. : 

And that school left some beautiful work behind it, did it 
not ?>—Yes. 

Of which we have traces in evidence still. That did not 
come across the Channel from England or Scotland, did it ?— 
No. That is one of the very interesting subjects which might 
be taken up by the chair of architecture, from the historical 
and ethnological view. 

From that view, of course, that would be most interesting ; 
but what I want to ascertain from you is, do you perceive at 
present any tendency to the development of a national school 
of architecture as distinguished from British architecture in 
Ireland ?>—I am afraid not ; I am afraid the reverse. 

Do you think that your suggestions here, if they were - 
adopted—and I hope they will be—would tend in any way to © 
the development of a national school of Irish architecture >— 
Oh, I think so, enormously; they would get it out of the groove 
itis in. I have a strong opinion that architecture in Ireland - 
is in a groove, and not a progressive one, 

Mr. Justice Madden: By being in a groove, I suppose you 
mean that it is mere imitation ?—Mere imitation at present.- I 
think in Ireland that is rather a weak point. It cannot be said | 


that it is a fault, because it has arisen from the want of means’ | 


for education. 

Most Rev. Dr. Healy: But if we had this scientific and ° 
artistic education to which you refer, do you think it would tend 
to the creation of a national school of Irish architecture ?— 
Certainly. 


And one might hope possibly would lead in the future to 


more beautiful work being executed?—No doubt. And I 


should say that our establishment of voluntary societies for | 
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self-education ‘has already effected a great deal by unaided 
rt. ; 
Se rofesibtr Lorrain Smith: How far would these subjects 
which you have suggested as forming subjects of study for the 
degree in architecture require new departments in a university 
or university college ?—I do not exactly know what would be 
the departments that would be called for. There would be a 

professor of architecture, I suppose. } 

Geology, for example, would not require a new department, 
or chemistry, or dynamics, or modern languages?—No; you 
would need no additional provision for those. _ 

Then as to the subject of jurisprudence: how would you 
suggest that provision should be made for that ?—Well, that 
might be done by occasional lectures. Perhaps a member of 
the Bar might be got to come in and give them. 

It might be tacked on to the faculty of law ?—Yes. 

Thea as to public health ?—That might be supplied by the 
medical faculty. 

Then with regard to the housing of the poor, that might be 
dealt with by’ the chair of economics, I suppose?—By the 
professor himself, or by some one well versed in the subject— 
probably an architect. ; 

Then as to the literature of architecture. That might be 
in connection with the chair of English and modern litera- 
ture?—Well, I meant to convey more the literature of 
architecture. : au) 

Then you referred to the subject of lucid expression in 
English ?—That would come, in a great measure, under his 
general education, as a graduate in arts. 

Then “ fine arts and crafts”: I think, probably, that would 
be a new department ?—It would; perhaps an occasional 
outsider would be brought in to lecture in that. 

Could that be united with the architecture of the world ?— 
Yes, it would be part of that. 

Those would come under the same department ?—Yes. 

So that practically you ask for the establishment of one new 
department and the rearrangement of certain others ?—Yes. 
{ think it would be desirable, too, that there should be 
encouragement, at all events, to take up in the architectural 
course drawing, not technical drawing, but as a fine art, to get 
a certificate from the school of art; not architectural drawing— 
drawing from the life or from the round. 

How far would this examination correspond with the 
present examination for the membership of the Institute ?—It 
would correspond identically, I think. I can hand in to the 
Commission a synopsis of their examination.* 

I mean, would the Institute allow a substantial part of that 
examination as a qualification for membership? They do 
already ; I have it with me in print. 

That would be an inducement ?—It isaninducement. They 
welcome a graduate in arts from the university, and omit the 
probationer’s examination. 

Another point is this : Would the period of apprenticeship 
be curtailed if a student had passed this examination ?—Well, 
speaking for myself, and perhaps some others, I think that that 
does not arise in this way ; we are of opinion that the appren- 
ticeship has been already far too much curtailed. 

_ Mr. Justice Madden : What is the existing term of appren- 
ticeship ?—Sometimes only three years, sometimes four years. 
In my opinion four years should be the minimum, and it would 
be much better for a man that he should serve five years. 

Professor Lorrain Smith: Is there any objection among 
architects, such as merchants and manufacturers have, to 
letting men attend courses at a university at the sime time as 
they are serving their apprenticeship ?—No, I think not. I 
know I have never offered any opposition. Of course attend- 
ance at lectures takes a man a little from his work, but I have 
not found it to be serious. I have always encouraged it. 

Do you think that that course would be adopted by the 
profession ?—I think so, 

Because there seems to be a very strong opinion amongst 
manufacturers, for example, against allowing anyone, while 
serving his apprenticeship, to be at the same time attending 
lectures ’—Well, there are objections certainly, and there are 
Some inconveniences, but my own feeling is that they are out- 
weighed by the advantages. 

You would advocate day teaching ?—Yes, to such an extent 
as can be allowed. 

A compromise is arranged very often by the technical 
students going to evening classes ?—Yes, that course would be 
very desirable. Evening classes should be established and 
used so as to draw a man as little as possible from his daily 
pursuits. 

I want your opinion on that point. One can hardly regard 
evening classes as of the same standard as day classes, and in 

arranging to give a degree which involves a liberal education 
one would be inclined to arrange for day study if possible >— 
Well, my feeling would be that, suppose I had an apprentice, 
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* “The Kalendar of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
€90I-2,” p. 254. 


he would be withdrawn for a portion of the day once or twice 
a week to attend lectures, and then, when the time came for his 
examination for the degree, he should have sufficient time 
allowed him in the day to sit for the examination. But 
endeavour Should be made to avoid interfering with the daily 
routine of business as much as possible. 

You do not think there would be any advantage to deduct 
some time from his apprenticeship ?—I do not think that would 
be an advantage. It is seriously felt already that his practical 
work is too limited. As a rule, it is necessary to raise the 
enthusiasm and interest of the student in the great profession 
he has adopted, but I think he should occasionally go into the 
outer air from his office and hear lectures on the broader view 
of his profession—that would do him good. 

Do you think your opinion would be adopted by the other 
heads of the profession ?—Well, I know the Royal Institute of 
British Architects will go on with their final examination and 
diploma, and probably get it legalised. 

And probably get it legalised?—And probably get it 
legalised in time, and it will be the body to confer the com- 
plete diploma of master of architecture. 

Dr. Starkie: In your summary you hold out the hope that 
this untechnical course in architecture might be shared by 
students in other faculties as a subject of educative interest and 
usefulness. Is it your idea that those students who do not 
intend to take up tue profession should also qualify for a degree 
in architecture?—I think that would be a question for the 
university, whether they thought that students who were not 
graduating in architecture should be excluded from these 
lectures. 

What I was thinking was, that if the history of architecture 
is to be made an element of general education it ought to be 
combined with the study of the history of cognate subjects like 
sculpture and painting.—Those should be part of the architec- 
ture course. 

Why in that case call it a course in architecture, and not 
“fine arts”? In Cambridge there is a professor of the fine 
arts, and so also there is at Oxford ?—Architecture I regard as 
the mother of all arts, and the most inclusive. 

Architecture in the time of the Greeks was a term much 
broader in its significance than at present ?>—You need not go 
back to the time of the Greeks, or of the Georges, because 
architecture has grown to a position it never held in those 
days. 

But at present is not architecture looked upon as having a 
very definite significance—as excluding, you might say, the 
study of painting >—He would be a very ill-educated architect 
now who was not acquainted with the history of painting and 
of sculpture too. 

No doubt ; but would you have any objection to the degree 
being called a degree in the fine arts, for which students 
whose only aim was general culture should compete ?—Yes, I 
would. I look at it exclusively from the architectural point of 
view, and to be a thing of value to the students, it should be a 
diploma or testimonium, or whatever it may be called, in 
arehitecture from the university. 

I see from your synopsis that you look forward to a final 
diploma which would be given to persons qualified to be called 
“‘ Masters in Architecture ?”—Yes ; that is as well as I could 
express it. 

You have already provided for the technical training of the 
architect in his apprenticeship ?—Yes. 

Do you not think that a degree in the fine arts would be of 
equal value to the architect, if it were known that the course 
in fine arts included the history of the architecture of the world, 
in addition to the history of sculpture and painting ?—Well, it 
is of the public I am thinking—its effect upon the public and 
the knowledge it conveys to the public. The name, I think, 
is important. A diploma in the fine arts from the university 
would not convey to the public that which | think we want to 
have conveyed. } 

Would there not be a danger, if there was a degree in 
architecture, of that degree being considered as of more im- 
portance than your diploma, which, of course, implies a good 
deal more?—There should be the greatest care taken that it 
did not convey that, or anything approaching it. 

Usually in Germany and in England a diploma is not con- 
sidered as valuable as a degree ?—It would be simply this, that 
whatever certificate the man brought from the university would 
be accepted by the public as a guarantee that he was an 
educated man outside the technical part of his craft. It would 
be very important that it should convey no more than that. 

Would you be in favour, say, of similar degrees being given 
in sculpture and painting ?—No, I look upon the history of 
sculpture and painting, as taught by an architectural chair, as 
quite a kind of by-issue—that the men should have some know- 
ledge of those subjects as forming part of the arts ancillary 
to architecture. He should not be ignorant of the sculpture 
and painting of past days. . 

In some part of your evidence you stated that a great part 
of the narrowness of the education of architects at present was 
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due to their ignorance of foreign languages, and to the fact 
that they. had not travelled sufficiently. Would you be in 
favour of the university founding travelling scholarships in 
architecture ?—It would be an admirable thing. We have 
already done it to a large extent ourselves. We have a number 
of travelling scholarships to be competed for annually. 

Professor Dickey.: Would you consider it essential or 
advisable that an architect should have some knowledge of 
engineering ?—He should, to a certain extent. I can speak 
with confidence as to that, because I was apprenticed to a civil 
engineer myself, and in early life had some experience of civil 
engineering. In my opinion he ought to have a certain 
amount of knowledge of that subject. 

How much should he know—do you mean simply the 
principles of engineering ?—Well, it is a more technical matter; 
he should learn that in a technical way. He should under- 
stand, in common with engineering, iron construction, the 
calculation of strains on iron, and many of those questions in 
statics and dynamics’ which are more essentially connected 
with engineering. 

That might be learnt in the university, I suppose?—I do 
not think that is very important. It is a subject which he 
could to a great extent learn from books. 

It would not be part of his technical education?—No; I do 
not think it is worth dwelling on. If he has any use of it in 
his profession he will be able to master it. 

You would not think it necessary to include it in that 
university course ?—No; I would keep it distinctly apart. The 
two professions have such different aims that to combine them 
would be only mischievous. 

I suppose that practical and theoretical education ought to 
go hand in hand?—They ought, but in some subjects mere 
theoretical instruction is, I think, mischievous, and worse than 
useless. 

Take a university consisting of a federation of colleges. 
Take Belfast, for instance. A young man-studying for the 
profession of an architect in Belfast should have the facilities 
offered him in Belfast for obtaining the university education 
necessary ?>—Yes, it is very desirable that that should be so. 

That would mean a chair of architecture, not for the uni- 
versity only, but for each individual college ?—I think it would 
be very desirable indeed, so long as it was always understood 
that the student was not in any way qualifying as a practical 
architect, but merely hall-marking his education in a general 
way. 

Are you familiar with the course of study required of 
students by the Intermediate Education Board ?—No, I cannot 
say that I am. I have taken a general interest in the inter- 
mediate education question, but have not studied the details 
very much. 

But you have a general idea of the course?—I have a 
general idea of the course. 

Would it not be possible for a student who had gone 
through all the stages of the Intermediate Education Board to 
enter a university, and immediately without any further course 
in arts, specialise for architecture ?—-Do you mean with respect 
to his taking a degree in arts? 

With a view to taking a degree in architecture. Would it 
not be possible for him to specialise directly, without being 
asked to pursue any further course in arts?—That does not 
touch my point exactly. Our anxiety is that the future archi- 
tect should, if possible, get a degree as the hall-mark of his 
education, wherever it is obtained. 

As well as in architecture ?—Architecture is looked upon as 
an additional and special subject. But the deficiency that is 
met with, and is every day met with more and more, is the 
want of a good general education outside the technical educa- 
tion. The degree in arts would raise the status of the architect 
in the community. 

Mr. Justice Madden: You contemplate your students, in 
order to be fully equipped, taking a degree in arts. If a new 
degree were instituted—a degree in architecture—either of two 
courses might be adopted :—A student might take that degree 
along with a degree in arts; that is to. say, go in for two 
courses. But we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that that 
would be rather a heavy burden, particularly if, at the same 
time, he were going through a course of practical training in 
an architect’s office. But supposing the degree in arts could 


be obtained by taking up as one of the subjects the course in’ 


architecture which you suggest, would that meet your views ?— 
I think it would be for the wisdom of the university to fix 
that. I think it would. 

What you desire isthis. You want to attain a high-standard 
education embracing an arts course and also a certain degree 
of specialisation in the department of fine arts connected with 
architecture ?—I think that would be very desirahle. 

You would regard it rather as a matter for the university to 
determine how that should be brought about, but it might be 
brought about by allowing arts students to specialise towards 


the end of. their course in architecture and cognate subjects, | point out the great advantage gained by having three blocks. 


taking those subjects up as a constituent portion of the curri- 


culum for the arts degree ?—That is what I have in my mind. 
You have put it in a better way, but that is really what has 
been floating before my mind. 


MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY. 


A SPECIAL general meeting of the trustees of the 
Manchester Royal Infirmary will be held in the 
Memorial Hall, Albert Square, on Tuesday, July 22, at eleven 
o’clock, to receive, consider, and if approved to adopt the 
report of the Board of Management recommending that .the 
Royal Infirmary be rebuilt upon the present site in accordance 
with plans submitted, and to authorise the Board to proceed, 


j 


with the work of reconstruction in conformity with the terms | 


of such resolutions as may be passed. 

In the report of the Board of Management to the trustees 
upon the question of rebuilding the Infirmary, it is stated that 
the committee appointed by the Board have devoted much 
time and given a great deal of consideration to obtaining suit-, 
able plans and estimates for a new building. Particulars of 
the accommodation required were prepared, in concert with 
the honorary medical staff, and instructions given to Messrs. 
John W. Simpson & E. J., Milner Allen, architects, of 
London—the successful competitors upon the last occasion—to 
prepare fresh plans for an infirmary to contain 450 beds, with- 
out any restriction as to the form of construction, but with the 
proviso that they were to show how the requisite accommoda- 
tion could be best provided without seriously reducing, 
(except for temporary buildings during reconstruction) the 
present extent of vacant land.. The Board are now glad to 
report that the architects have submitted plans, upon the, 
pavilion principle, for a new Infirmaty to contain 452 beds 
without materially encroaching upon the land now vacant. 
The area of land within the railings which is uncovered by 
buildings amounts to 13,440 square yards; the proposed new 
buildings will diminish this existing open space by $46 square. 
yards, or about 6 per cent. only. Accommodation is provided 
for 179 medical and 273 surgical patients (including, if required, , 
twenty beds for Jewish patients), or a total of 452, as compared. 
with 292 beds now available (viz. 121 for medical and 171 for 
surgical cases), and for 230 officers, nurses and servants, an 
increase of 101 on the present staff. Provision has also been 
made for a splendid out-patients’ department, five operating: 
theatres, clinical and bacteriological laboratories, and for an 
accident department. The materials for the exterior are red. 
brick and stone facings with green-slated roofs. 

‘The architects estimate that the cost will be approximately, 
200,000/, This sum includes the expense of providing tem- 
porary accommodation during the process of reconstruction, 
but is exclusive of the cost of furniture and fittings, and they: 


state that the time occupied in reconstruction will extend over — 


a period of about six years. 

The following is the architects’ general description of the 
buildings :—In this new design the area occupied by buildings . 
is practically the same as that of the selected plans submitted | 


by us in the competition of 1896, though the scheme has been _ 
entirely recast ; but it may be well to point out that, while the — 


area to be built on is only slightly in excess of that occupied 
by the Infirmary, the proposed new buildings are so planned 


that some part of the space at present vacant will be occupied_ | 


A 


Against this, however, there remains the compensatory space ~ 


contained within the open courtyard, which would be readily 
apparent to anyone viewing the structure from Piccadilly. 
There is a net difference of 150 yards super additional of 


hr 


building, but since the pathological block containing 261 yards. — 


super is now kept nearly level with the ground line, there is_ 
practically a gain of 111 yards super of openspace. The actual 
figures are given for comparison :— 


S 


\ 
" 


1. Total area of site, as given on the block plan issued by 


the committee, 19,580 yards. superficial. 


Area of existing © 


buildings, as indicated by hatched lines on the said block plan,. 


including porticoes, 6,140 yards superficial. 
13,440 yards superficial. 

2. Area of buildings shown on the selected competition: 
design, 6,836 yards superficial. 


Add pathological block, 261 yards—6,986 yards superficial. 


The actual vacant ground is thus 12,594 yards in the revised 


design, as against 12,744 in that submitted in competition and 
13,440 yards now existing. The frontage to Piccadilly has, 
however, been greatly reduced, thus bringing the vacant | 
ground into the same relative position td the buildings as it | 
now occupies. The actual frontage occupied by new buildings | 
is 103 yards, consisting of a central block of 58 yards with wing 
blocks of 224 yards each, separated from the central building 
by open spaces of 12 yards each; whereas the total frontage | 
of the plan previously approved was 184 yards, and that of the 
existing Infirmary front is 79 yards. It is hardly necessary to 


instead of one long continuous line of building. In the revised. 


Open space, — 


3, Area of buildings shown on revised design, 6,725 yards. | 
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- desi rovision is made for 452 patients, an addition of 
Saat aa to the selected plan. Schedules are furnished 
showing how the patients are warded and classified. 

The following schedule shows the distribution of patients 
on various floors of the new building :— 


d 

Croce ist Floor. 2nd Floor. 3rd Floor, 4th Floor. 

2 ae rs 

Rect. Cir, ‘Rect. Cir. Rect. Cir. Rect. Cir. Rect. Cir. 
Surgical—Men 8 20 6 20 2 20 2 20 58 20 176 
' Do. Women 3, 20 r2, 20 2 20 — 20 —_- — 97 
Total ° ° © ° ° ° ° . 275 
Medical—Men 9 — 2 — 28 — 28 Qe2O; anrs 
Do. Women 4 — 4° = 23 — 23 — —_- — 64 
Total . . . ee | ° . 7, 179 
A second schedule shows the warding of surgical and 


“medical cases respectively, and a third schedule gives the 
accommodation in the present Infirmary—1o2 beds for men 
and 72 for women in the surgical department, and 60 beds for 
‘men and 58 for women on the medical side ; total surgical 
“174, total medical 118 ; grand total 292. 

Accommodation is now provided for 162 nurses and servants, 
as against 133 in the plan first selected. Although the frontage 
to Piccadilly unbuilt upon has thus been shortened and the 
accommodation increased, a further study of the design has 
enabled us to materially reduce the heights of the main 
‘buildings from that first designed. Thus the wall height of the 
rectangular ward blocks, though containing the same number 
of storeys (five) as in the competition design, have been 
reduced from 82 feet, the original height from ground to top of 
balustrade, to 66 feet. The circular pavilions, which were 
originally of four storeys only, have now five storeys, without 
additional (indeed, with slightly diminished) height. This 
result has been achieved by designing a new type of ward for 
the top floors. The general section is that of a barred vaulted 
_roof with continuous top light, but with sufficient windows to 
afford outlook for patients and do away with the impression of 
confinement which a windowless apartment is apt to convey. 
The lighting of these wards will, of course, be unexceptionable 
from a medical point of view. Indeed, the new Victoria 
Infirmary at Belfast is planned for solely top-lighted wards. 

The lessening of the heights has materially helped us in 
considering the question of adjoining buildings overlooking the 
‘site. For detailed descriptions of the various departments we 
refer you to the printed description which accompanied the 
selected plans. These remain much as therein described, save 
for their altered positions in the new design. The operating 
theatres are, however, now increased to five in number, one 
being placed in connection with each group of wards, with its 
proper annexes for anesthetics, &c. A clinical laboratory, 
with X-ray and photographic rooms, has also been added to 
ithe accommodation, also two rooms for bacteriological research. 
The lecture theatre has been increased in size, and now ac- 
commodates 250 students. A separate department has been 
arranged for the reception of Hebrew patients, if such should 
be required. The accident department has been entirely 
replanned from the competition scheme and is now greatly 
improved. It forms an entirely distinct group, but is yet in 
immediate touch with the hospital wards, the medical and 
surgical officers’ apartments and the entrance. 

__ The elevations, to which in the competition design we had 
been unable to devote the study we should have desired owing 
to shortness of time, have now been entirely redesigned with 

a view to more adequately adorning so splendid a site. The 
materials proposed for the exterior are red brick for the facings 
‘with stone dressings and green-slated roofs. 

_ The intention is to rebuild in sections, so as to interfere as 
little as possible with the work of the institution during recon- 
‘struction. It is proposed by the first contract, which will 
occupy fifteen months, to pull down the present nurses’ house 
and erect new east and west circular pavilions, out-patients’ 
department and pathological block. The 174 surgical patients 
(men and women) will then be transferred to the new buildings 
{the men occupying the west wing and top floor of the east 
wing and the women the other floors of the east wing), thus 
emptying the following wards :—Byrom, Gibson, Alexandra, 
Jenny Lind, Alice, Hall, Humphrey Nichols, Dauntesey- 
‘Hulme, Peel, Treasurer’s, Derby, Hatton, Mosley, Albert 
and Thomas Rose. The medical patients (men and 
women) will be accommodated in the following vacant 
wards :—Men (64) in Jenny Lind, Alexandra, Alice, 
Dauntesey-Hulme, and Peel. Women (58) in Byrom, 
Gibson, Hall, Humphrey N ichols, Albert and Thomas 
Rose, the last named being extended to hold nineteen beds 
as the present Mosley ward and the Gibson ward enlarged 
to the same size as the Jenny Lind, thus giving 122 beds in 
place of the present 118. In addition, the Louise ward of 
three beds is retained for isolation cases. (The Gibson ward 
loses two beds.) Accommodation for the nurses will be pro- 
vided in-temporary buildings in the grounds until the com- 
pletion of the last contract. The Treasurer’s ward will be 


temporarily divided into six rooms of similar size to those in 
present east wing for resident medical officers’ bedroom and 
sitting-room, two house physicians’ bedrooms and two house 
surgeons’ bedrooms. The Derby ward will be similarly con- 
verted into six rooms for women servants (five bedrooms) and 
housekeeper’s bedroom. The general superintendent will be 
accommodated in the Hatton ward, and the Mosley ward will 
be fitted up as five bedrooms for women servants and seam- 
stress’s room. The library will be transferred temporarily to 
the physician’s room, the present house surgeon’s bedroom, 
No. 19, being extended by taking in the corridor adjoining, and 
utilised as resident. officers’ dining-room, with waitress’s pantry 
and service next it. The displaced house surgeon will be 
transferred to the treasurer’s room, and the collection of 
models placed in the unused central entrance corridor opposite. 
The billiard-room will be vacated and used as servants’ dining 
and day-room, and the housekeeper’s office removed to the 
present linen store. The sisters’-room between Treasurer’s 
and Derby wards will be converted into a linen store, the 
kitchen next Hatton ward into a deceased patients’ clothes 
store, and the Hall ward into a mattress and bed store. The 
foregoing changes clear the east wing of the old building, 
which may now be pulled down. The reason for first attacking 
the east wing is that the accident department is thereby left 
intact for the present. All rooms not specifically mentioned 
are retained for their present uses. ‘The small. (two-bed) 
wards on top floor of each block in new building to be used as 
temporary operating-rooms. Temporary connections from the 
old buildings to the new will be formed on the ground floor, 
with elevators adjoining the staircases. These elevators will 
be re-erected in their permanent positions at end of the second 
contract. 

. The second contract, which is expected to occupy 24 
months, will include pulling-down the present out-patients’ 
department, laundry, mortuary and P.M., and east wing of 
main building, and building the new east rectangular ward 
block and the administrative block. The medical patients 
(men and women) will be transferred to the new east pavilion, 
the women occupying the first and second floors, and the men 
the third and fourth floors, thus freeing the old building entirely 
of patients The Turkish bath, foreman and carpenter’s shop, 
and general box-room in the basement will be divided into 
cubicles to form temporary apartments for the porters. The 
women’s dayrcom will be used as atemporary chapel. The 
staff now take up their proper quarters in the new administra- 
tive building. 

The third contract will, it is expected, be completed in 30 
months. Under it will be taken down the present kitchen 
block and the front portion of the main building, and the 
casualty department and the approaches from the east side will 
be built. The casualty department will then remove to its new 
quarters. The rest of the old buildings will be taken down 
and the new west rectangular block and nurses’ home will be 
built, thus completing the new infirmary. 

The principle of the foregoing scheme, the architects 
explain, is the transference of the patients to the new buildings 
at the earliest possible date, and the use of the old buildings 
for administrative purposes till the moment of their demolition. 
The working of the hospital will be undisturbed during re- 
building. 

The estimate of cost is based on a computation of the 
cubical contents of the buildings, and is therefore necessarily 
approximate only. It has, however, been very carefully cal- 
culated, and we believe represents within a reasonably small 
percentage the amounts for which tenders by responsible con- 
tractors can be obtained for the several contracts, based on 
current prices. Some provision, however, must be allowed for 
the cost of temporary connections, drainage and alterations to 
the existing buildings during the erection of the new infirmary. 
It is not possible to ascertain this amount definitely at present, 
but it would, in our opinion, be prudent to allocate a sum of 
8,000/, for the purpose, spread over the three contracts, 

We estimate the cost as follows :—First contract: Pulling- 
down present nurses’ home and erecting new east and west 
circular pavilions, out-patients’ department, septic wards and 
temporary nurses’ homes, 46,3197. Second contract: Pulling- 
down present out-patients’ laundry, mortuary, pathological 
department and east wing of main building, and erecting east 
rectangular ward block and administrative block, 71,3642. 
Third contract: Pulling-down remainder of old buildings and 
completing the new infirmary, 61,1397. Total, 178,8227, Add 
provisional sum as above mentioned, 8,o00/.; grand total, 
186,822/. _ The cost of pulling-down is set against the value of 
the materials obtained thereby. The estimate is exclusive of 
furniture or fittings. 


The Site of the circus in the Champs-Elysées is likely to 
be utilised for the erection of a large concert hall, which will be 
designed by M. Umbdenstock, 
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NEWCASTLE SOCIETY. OF ANTIQUARIES. 
IN PARTY of members of the Society of Antiquaries of 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne paid a two days’ visit to Falkirk 
and district last week. Under the guidance of Mr. J. R. 
MacLuckie, F.S.A. (Scot.), they inspected the many places of 
historic and antiquarian interest in the vicinity. On the Tues- 
day the party visited Falkirk parish church and churchyard, 
where the different interesting monuments were pointed out to 
them, subsequently driving to Callendar House, where, by 
permission of Mr. Forbes of Callendar, they were shown over 
the fine country seat by the factor, Mr. Wallace, and also taken 
through the pretty grounds surrounding. Many objects of, 
antiquarian interest were seen in the house. There was pointed 
out to them in the grounds by Mr. MacLuckie a deep fosse of 
the Roman wall and of the kame which runs through the 
policies. A visit was also paid to South Bantaskine, where the 
site of the Battle of Falkirk of 1746 was viewed. The fol- 
lowing day the party were conveyed to the “ broch” of 
Tappock, situated on the summit of the Torwood, about 
5 miles north-west of Falkirk, the ancient haven of 
refuge being described to the party by Mr. Thomas 
Ross, architect, F.S.A. (Scot.), Edinburgh. The old castle of 
Torwoodhead, built in 1566 by the descendants of the Baillies 
of Castlecary, was then inspected. The hills of Dunipace also 
received attention, and the party had the privilege of visiting 
Dunipace House, the residence of Mr. Harvey Brown, the 
well-known authority on natural history. The company then 
drove to the Roman fort at Castlecary, where excavations are 
at present being made by the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land. Here the English visitors were joined by a party of 
antiquarians from Edinburgh, composed of Bishop Dowden, 
Colonel M‘Hardy, C.B., the Hon. John Abercrombie, Dr. 
Watson, Mr. Ross and Mr. Cunningham, C.E, F.S.A. (Scot.), 
secretary to the Society of Antiquaries. A description of the 
interesting Roman remains was given by Mr. Cunningham. 
The romantic old castle in the vicinity owned by the Earl of 
Zetland also received a passing visit, after which the party 
drove by the “via militaris” along the Antonine wall to Rough 
Castle, where the part of the Roman wall in that vicinity was 
carefully inspected, as well as the ancient fort itself. Wallside 
.and Tay a Valla were taken on the homeward journey, the 
party being entertained by Mr. Orr of Kinnaird. Falkirk: was 
reached in the evening, and after dinner in the Crown hotel 
the party left for Newcastle. 


BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
~  ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


HE annual summer meeting of the members of this 
Society was opened at Tewkesbury on Tuesday. At 
noon the mayor (Councillor T. W. Moore), the Corporation 
and officials gave the Society a formal reception at the town 
hall. The Mayor, on behalf of the Corporation and inhabi- 
tants, cordially welcomed the Society to the royal and ancient 
borough of Tewkesbury. The Society had performed, and was 
still performing, a duty most interesting and important to 
students of archzology in the country. In the course of his 
address of welcome the Mayor referred to the ancient abbey 
with its massive grandeur, which the Corporation of Tewkesbury 
. preserved from destruction by purchasing from King Henry VIII. 
in the year 1540. He also spoke of the town’s possession of 
examples of Medizval domestic architecture. The old bridge 
across the river Avon, known as King John’s Bridge—the 
original of which, built by King John, had no doubt gone in 
the course of age—was of great antiquity. Queen Margaret’s 
‘Camp could be seen and the memorable meadow where the 
decisive battle of Tewkesbury was fought and where fell the 
flower of the Lancastrian party. A recent discovery had been 
made in a small house of what was supposed to be the ruins 
‘of a portion of the crypt of the Church of St. Mary, which was 
200 years older than the abbey, and this would be open to the 
inspection of the Society. The Mayor, having referred to 
other features of archzological interest in the town and neigh- 
bourhood, ventured to say that the old borough of Tewkesbury 
afforded more abundant interests for illustration and disquisi- 
tion than almost any other place in the kingdom. 

The general meeting of the Society was then proceeded 
with, Sir Brook Kay, Bart, being in the chair until the Earl of 
Gainsborough arrived. ‘The report of the council was read by 
Canon Bazeley ; it stated that the membership numbered 501, 
and there was a balance in hand of 254/. 5s. 10d, besides 
221/. 14s. 4d. in the bank on deposit account and 632/. 3s. 8d. 
invested in Consols. 

The Earl of Gainsborough, in taking the chair, congratu- 
lated the Society upon the number of members present. In 
responding to a vote of thanks for his services as President 
during the past year, and for his hospitality on the visit of the 
Society to Chipping Campden, he spoke of the natural beauty of 
the Cotswold country, its picturesque scenery, historical asso- 
ciations and beautiful buildings. 


The Rev. E. R. Dowdeswell thanked the Society for 


honouring him with the position of president. j 


After lunch the Society made.a tour of the abbey, and aftes- 


wards took tea in the grounds of the vicarage, by the invitation _ 


of the vicar and Mrs, Wardell Yerburgh. The site of Holme 
Castle and the old houses were inspected under the guidance 


of local gentlemen, and at a conversazione held at the town — 


hall in the evening, by the invitation of the Mayor and 
Mayoress, the Rev. E. R. Dowdeswell gave his presidential 
address upon the history of Tewkesbury Abbey. 


GENERAL. 4 


The Council of the University College of South Wales. 


and Monmouthshire have appointed a building committee to 


obtain plans of college buildings to be erected on a site given 
by the Cardiff Corporation in Cathays Park. 

The Artistic Society of French Amateurs will make 
an excursion to Bruges for the purpose of viewing the exhibition 
of pictures which is being held in that city. The visit will 
extend from July 20 to July 30. 

The Oxford City Council have had under discussion the 
judgment recently given by the Recorder, the Hon. A. 
Lyttelton, in regard to the rating appeals by the University of 
ten of the colleges and the Clarendon Press. It was ultimately 
resolved to ask the Recorder to state a case for the High 
Court. 

The French Government have purchased 7he Justice of 
Christ, which is one of the most remarkable of the late 
M. Benjamin-Constant’s works, 

An Exhibition of the arts as applied to industry is to be 
held next year in St. Petersburg. French work will be largely 
represented in it. 

The Tramway Lines in Berlin are now worked by electric 
power without exception. There is not one on which horse 
traction is employed. 


The Lord Chancellor has come to the conclusion that 
no useful purpose will be served by an independent inquiry 
into the working in London during the past four years of the 
system of registration of title to land under the Land Transfer 
Act, 1897. 

An Appeal has been made for 20,000/. in order to build @ 
new cathedral for Pretoria. 

The Receipts from visitors to the Salon have amounted 
this year to 328,009 francs, being the largest sum received for 
admissions since 1888. The rival society has also obtained an 
increase of 15,090 francs over last year’s receipts. 
exhibition attained average merit in its works. 

The Norfolk County Council used 22,322 tons of granite 
on its roads last year, and most of it was derived from Belgium 
owing to the low cost of carriage, which enabled it to compete 
successfully with English. The average cost of the foreign 
granite delivered at the various places required was IIs. 1d. 
per ton. 

An Exhibition of examples from the French national 
pottery at Sévres will shortly be open in the Grand Palais of 
the Champs Elysées. 


Neither | 


Mr. Donald A. MacAlister, F.G.S., has been apnointed — 


geologist to His Majesty’s Government, to undertake special — 
| 


investigation in the mining districts of Cornwall. 
Mr. W. F. Faviell, M.I.C.E., who died on Thursday _ in 


last week, was the contractor who, in conjunction with his > 


partner, Mr. Fowler, constructed the first railway in India, 
He also carried 


from Bombay up the Ghauts towards Poona. 
out the line between Colombo and Kandy. His last co ntract 


was in South Africa in 1877, where he undertook to extend the d 
Port Elizabeth railway into the interior in the direction of 


Cradock and of Graaf Reinet. 


On Wednesday last the only daughter of Mr. Thos. Din- — 
widdy, F.RI.B.A., F.S.I., of Blackheath and Walmer, was 


married at Greenwich to Mr. Stanton Freeland Card, :R.N., 
B.A. The Bishop of Southwark, with the vicar and other 
clergy, officiated. A reception was afterwards held at the 
Manor House, Blackheath, and attended by 250 guests. 
presents were numerous and costly, numbering over 180. 


Mr. Ernest Day, F.R.I.B.A., architect and surveyor, of 


i 


The. 


5 Foregate Street, Worcester, is removing to’ more convenient — 


offices at 6 Sansome Place, Worcester. 


M. G. Dubufe, painter, will prepare the report on the 
works of contemporary artists at the Paris Universal Exposi- — 


tion of 1900 under the direction of M. Géréme. 


__& Memorial Statue of Mr. E. Onslow Ford, R.A, pro- 
vided by public subscription, is to be placed at the junction of 
influential committee have the project in hand, and the care 
and maintenance of the memorial after completion will be| 


Grove End Road and Abbey Road, St. John’s Wood. Ar 


entrusted to the Marylebone Borough Council. 
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FIRST PREMIATED DESIGN. 


By H. T. HARE, F.R.1.B.A. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Architect and Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

in view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
yeaders. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

Lhe authors of signed articles and papers readin public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
mame and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


‘TENDERS, ETC. 


*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


AYLESBURY.—July 19.—Designs and estimates are invited 
for supplying and erecting a stone monument, 50 feet high, on 
Coombe Hill, near Aylesbury. Mr. R. J. Thomas, county sur- 
veyor, County Hall, Aylesbury. 

BERMONDSEY.—Sept. 16.—Designs are invited for artisans 
dwellings to be erected on land at Rotherhithe, within the 
borough of Bermondsey, and known as the Fulford Street area.” 
Premiums of 100/., 60/ and 4o/. will be awarded. Mr, Fredk. 
Ryall, town clerk, Town Hall, Spa Road, S.E. 

BIDEFORD.—Sept. 25.—The Town Council of Bideford are 
. about to erect municipal offices and a public library upon a 
_ site opposite the west end of the Long Bridge, Bideford, and 

‘they invite designs for the proposed buildings. Premiums of 
30/., 157. and 1o/. respectively are offered for the designs which 
_ shall be placed by the Council first, second and third in order 
of merit. Designs and descriptions, &c, are to be delivered 
to Mr. Wm. B. Seldon, town clerk, 18 The Quay, Bideford. 

CLACTON-ON-SFA —July 26.—Plans are invited for erection 
- of a new school in Holland Road, Great Clacton, for 500 

children, showing enlargement for an extra 300 children. Mr. 
Charles E. White, clerk, Wellesley Road, Clacton-on-Sea. 


AN 
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DEPTFORD.—Aug. 30.—Competitive designs are invited 
for a town hall and municipal offices. Premiums of roo/., 75/7. 
and 50/. are offered for the three selected designs. Mr. Vivian 
Orchard, town clerk, Municipal Offices, 20 Tanner’s Hill, 
Deptford S.E, 


INDIA.—Nov. 1.—Competitive designs are invited for the 
erection of a memorial to Her Majesty the late Queen Victoria 
at Allahabad A premium of 2,009 rupees will be awarded to 
the design selected by the committee. Mr. H. Nelson Wright, 
Indian Civil Service, honorary secretary, Queen Victoria 
Memorial Fund Committee, Allahabad, India. 


LIVERPOOL. — Sept. 15.— Designs are invited or new 
labourers’ dwellings to accommodate about 2,500 persons, to 
be erected on the Hornby Street area. Premiums of 250/,, 
1507, and 1oo/. respectively are offered for the first three 
selected designs, Particulars will be supplied by the Town 
Clerk. 


SOUTHEND —Sept. 7.—Designs are invited for a church to 
accommodate 500 persons, a clergy-house, and a parochial hall 
or parish-room about 50 feet by 30 feet. Mr. C. H.J. Talmage, 
Kathleen Villa, Southchurch Road, Southend-on-Sea. 


SUNDERLAND.—Aug. 30.—Designs are invited for proposed 
police and fire-brigade buildings to be erected in Gill Bridge 
Avenue and Dun Cow Street. Premiums of too/., 50/. and 
252, are offered for first, second and third designs respectively. 
Mr. Fras. M. Bowey, town clerk, Town Hall, Sunderland. 

TOTTENHAM.—July 15.—Designs are invited for municipal 
buildings, fire station, public baths, &c. Premiums of 200/,, 
1oo/. and 50/. are offered for the three best designs in order of 
merit. Mr. W. H. Prescott, surveyor to the Council, Totten- 
ham. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALDERSHOT.—July 23.—For erection of stables, cartsheds 
and other buildings in connection with the new depot. Mr. 
Nelson F. Dennis, surveyor, Aldershot. 


ALLERDEAN.—July 15.—For erection of the proposed new 
P.M. church at Allerdean. Mr. J. Mowitt, Shoreswood, 
Norham-on-Tweed. 

ASHTON-IN-MAKERFIELD.—July 15.—For erection of a 
country police station at Ashton-in-Makerfield. Mr. Henry 
Littler, architect, County Offices, Preston. 


BALHAM.—July 15.—For alterations and additions to the 
tramways depot. Architect’s Department (General Section), 
L.C.C., 19 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


BATLEY.—July 14.—For alterations to tailoring department 
and erection of new workrooms in Commercial Street, Batley, 
Yorks. Mr. Harry B. Buckley, architect, 85 Commercial 
Street, Batley. ee 

BISHOP AUCKLAND.—July 14.—For.several works required 
in renovating and decorating the Primitive Methodist chapel, 
Toft Hill. Rev. W. D. Cox, Toft Hill.’ 

BOSTON —July 14.—For erection of municipal buildings. 
Mr. Jas. Rowell, archicect, Borough Offices, Market Place, 
Boston. 


BRADFORD.—July 14.—For erection of buildings on a site 
in Drummond Road, Manningham, Bradford. Messrs. Empsall 
& Clarkson, architects, 7 Exchange, Bradford. 


BRADFORD.—July 15.—For several works (except mason) 
required in erection of nine terrace houses in Rushton Road, 
Thornbury. Messrs. Fairbank & Wall, architects, Craven 
Bank Chambers, Bradford. 

BRIGHTON.—July 15.—For internal and external repairs, 
painting, &c., to certain of the Board schools during the month 
of August. Messrs. T. Simpson & Son, surveyors, 17 Ship 
Street, Brighton. 
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BRISTOL.—July 14.—For additions to the cattle lairs at 
Avonmouth Docks, including drains, brick-paved floors, timber 
superstructure, with tiled roof, &c. The Secretary of the 
Docks Committee, 19 Queen Square, Bristol. 


BRISTOL.—July 28.—For extensions to the Ham Green 
hospital, Pill, Bristol, comprising two pavilions, discharging 
block, additions to administration building, &c. Mr. T. H. 
Yabbicom, city engineer, 63 Queen Square, Bristol. 


Bury.—For rebuilding the Robin Hood inn, Rochdale 
Road, Bury, Lancs. Mr. A. Hopkinson, architect, 15 Agur 
Street, Bury. 

BuryY.—July 24.—For alterations and additions to the 
manager’s house at the sewage-disposal works at Blackford 
Bridge. Mr. Arthur W. Bradley, borough surveyor, Bury, 
Lanes. 

CANNOCK.—July 22.—For erection of an infants’ school for 
210 children, with caretaker’s house, out-offices and boundary 
walling in Station Road, Hednesford, Staffs. Messrs. Bailey 
& McConnal, architects, Bridge Street, Walsall. 


CANTERBURY.—July 14 —For works required at the boys’ 
dormitory of the workhouse. Mr. G. Smith, architect, 34 
Station Road, Canterbury. 


CANTERBURY.— July 18.—For repairs, painting, &c., at the 
County Lunatic Asylum, Chartham Downs, near Canterbury. 
Mr. W. J. Jennings, architect, 4 St. Margaret’s Street, 
Canterbury. 

CARLISLE.—Aug. 1.—For erection of grand stands, &c., for 
the Carlisle Race Stand Company, Ltd. Mr. Joseph Graham, 
architect, Bank Street, Carlisle. 


CASTLEFORD.—July 14.—For erection of two houses in 
Charles Street, Castleford. Mr. Arthur Hartley, architect, 
County Chambers, Castleford, 


CHESTERFIELD.—Aug. 9.—For construction of a new main 
outfall sewer at Cresswell, for the Clown Rural District 
Council. The works will comprise about 11 miles of 12-inch 
stoneware pipe sewers, together with all manholes, ventilators, 


flushing arrangements and other appurtenances. Mr. James 
Snow Whall, clerk, 44 Bridge Street, Worksop. 
CHESTERFIELD.—Aug. 11.—For erection of infirmary, 


nurses’ home, laundry and other works at the workhouse, 
Newbold Road, Chesterfield. Messrs. Rollinson & Son, 
architects, 13 Corporation Street, Chesterfield. 


COCKINGTON.—July 15.—For, completion of St. Matthew’s 
Church, Cockington. Messrs. Nicholson & Corlette, archi- 
tects, 2 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. : 

COVENTRY.—July 21.—For conversion of the old mill at 


the workhouse into dayrooms and dormitory. Mr. Thos. F. 


Tickner, architect, 7 Bishop Street, Coventry. i 

COVENTRY.—July 21.—For repairs and alterations to — 
premises, Gosford Street, Coventry. Mr. Herbert W. Chatta- ~ 
way, architect, Trinity Churchyard, Coventry. J 

DuRHAM.—July 18.—For (1) widening South Church 
Bridge, near Bishop Auckland, (2) widening Langdon Beck 
bridge in Teesdale, (3) rebuilding Snodberry bridge in Wear- 
dale, and (4) building a new police station at Felling-on-Tyne. 
Mr. William Crozier, county surveyor, Shire Hall, Durham. 

EGREMONT.—July 17.—For alterations and additions to 
1 Market Place, Egremont, Cumberland. Mr. J. S, Stout, 
36 Lowther Street, Whitehaven. 

ELLAND.—July 25.—For erection of a refuse destructor and 
electric light and power statidn, Mr. James Clarkson, clerk, 
Council Offices, Elland. ; 

FALMOUTH.—July 17.—For erection of a classroom at 
Wellington Terrace school. Mr. W. Jenkins, clerk to School 
Board, 39 Church Street, Falmouth. 

FINCHLEY.— July 21.— For erection of an_ electricity 
generating station. Mr. Edward Calvert, chief electrical 
engineer, 2 Broadway, Finchley. 

GLass HOUGHTON.—For renovation of Glass Houghton, 
Yorks, Primitive Methodist chapel. The Rev. J. Burkitt, 
Castleford, will supply particulars. 

GREENWICH.—July 16.—For decorative repairs and pro- 
posed new organ chamber, &c., at Christ Church, East 
Greenwich, Mr. Alfred Roberts, architect, 18 Nelson Street, 
Greenwich. 

HAMPSTEAD.—July 17.—For erection of boundary wall, 
&c., at the new stoneyard and depot, Lymington Road, 
Finchley Road, N.W. Mr. Arthur P. Johnson, town clerk, 
Town Hall, Haverstock Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 

HASTINGS.—July 15.—-For erection of a technical school on 
the Tower Road school site. Mr. A. W. Jeffery, architect, 
5 Havelock Road, Hastings. = 

HEMINGFORD GREY.—July 14.—For erection of a central 
school and master’s house, &c., at Hemingway Grey, Hunts. 
Mr, George G. G. Wheeler, clerk, School Board, St. Ives, 
Hunts. 


PATENT INDURATED STONE 


ogg"? PATENT INDURATED STONE CO. Ltd. City Offices: 21 Gt. St. Helen’s, London, E.C. | 


Works MILLWALL, E. 


THOROUGHLY MATURED SLABS, CONCRETE SANITARY TUBES, CONCRETE MAN- 
HOLES, PATENT IN SITU PAVING, 1 


Prevents Dry Rot, 
Fungus, Decay, &c. 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 


Particulars from MAJOR 8S co. 


SUPPLIED TO WINDSOR CASTLE FOR H.M. THE: KING. 
Payments extended over any number of years for Vestries, Corporations, and District Oouncils, 


Perfect Foothold. Cope and Work like Natural Stone. 
Face equal to a Polished Flag. Natural York Stone Appearance. a 
x 


No Air Cavities. _Non-=Porous. 
Wear alike full Depth of Slab. 

“ Hydraulic Pressure over 1,000 Tons.:: 
s Slippery. 


Oontractors 


Frostproof. ‘ 


Solignum 
Wood Preservative. 


Yutd. Soligmnum Depot, 


No Laminations. 


» HEADS, BAY WINDOWS, &c._ 


and is a pleasing 
Stain. — 


Enquiries. 
Solicited. 


HOLL. 


Suitable alike | 
for STEPS, LANDINGS, | 
WINDOW and DOOR HEADS, | 
SILLS, JAMBS, or any purpose for which 
NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL STONE CAN BE USED,|" 

WILL LAST A CENTURY. | 


The HARD YORK NONSLIP STONE CO. — | 


(BRANCH OF BROOKES, Lrp.), 


London, N.W.: 22 SOMERS TOWN (Midland Railway) 


Head Offices: HALIFAX, 


HYDRO-EX 
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Hrywoop.—July 14.—For erection of (1) destructor works, 
comprising boiler-house, engine-house, offices and _ stores ; 
(2) chimney shaft, Ioo feet high, at Botany. Mr. Geo. G. 
Bouchier, town clerk, Heywood. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—July 16.—For erection of a dwelling- 
house and stable in Barton Road, Crosland Moor. Mr. J. 
Berry, architect, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. 

HvuLuL.—-July 14.—For erection of a municipal school of art 
in Anlaby Road, Hull. Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart & 
Rickards, architects, 1 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 

IRELAND.—Ior erection of stores at Newport, near Hills- 
borough, co. Down, Mr. Henry Hobart, architect, Dromore, 
co. Down. 

IRELAND —July 15.—For erection of 92 labourers’ cottages 
and acre fences, 169 half-acre fences, and for repair of 17 
houses, Rathkeale. Mr. T. B. Naughton, clerk, Board Room, 
Rathkeale. 

IRELAND.—July 18 —For erection of a public abattoir in 
Stewart Street, Belfast. Sir Samuel Black, town clerk, 
Belfast. 

IRELAND.—July 23.—For construction of a storage reser- 
voir at Barnattin, near Drogheda, with a capacity of about 
60,000,000 gallons, for the Drogheda Corporation. Mr. L. 
Donegan, secretary, Gas and Water Offices, Drogheda. 

IRELAND.—July 24.—For erection of a central creamery 
building of stone or iron at Lear, Bailieborough. Mr. T. M. 

’ Farrelly, Bailieborough. 

KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES.—July 21.—For erection of a 
new free library in Fairfield Road. Mr. J. Alfred Cox, archi- 
tect, 4 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

LEEDS.—For erection of large shed (wood and corrugated 
iron) in Gelderd Road, Holbeck, Leeds. Mr. G. F redk. 
Bowman, architect, 5 Greek Street, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—July 15.—For erection of premises for the Halton 
parish institute, at the junction of High Street and Chapel 
Street, Halton. Messrs. Bedford & Kitson, architects, Greek 
Street Chambers, Leeds. 

LeEeDs.—July 16.—For erection of dispensary premises in 
North Street, Hartley Hill and Back Brunswick Street, Leeds. 
Messrs. Bedford & Kitson, architects, Greek Street Chambers, 
Leeds. 

LEEDS.—July 17.—For supply of earthenware pipes, junc- 
tions, gullies, &c, for twelve months from August 1. City 
Engineer’s Office, Leeds. 


| 
ma ESTAB.] 


Telegrams, 


| ““LIMMER, LONDON,” 


THE LIMMER 


TRACTORS. aspHaLte pavine COMPANY. 


LIMITED, 


LEEDS.—July 17 —For supply of lime to Knostrop Sewage 
Works, for twelve months from August 1. City Engineer’s 
Office, Leeds. 

__ LEEDS.—July 17,—For extension of tramcar painting sheds, 
City Engineer’s Office, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—July 21.—For erection of underground conveni- 
ences at Kirkgate Market, Leeds. One guinea deposit with’ 
application. City Engineer’s Office, Leeds. 

LEICESTER.—July 21.—For erection of an infirmary at 
North Evington, Leicester. Messrs. Giles, Gough & Trollope, 
architects, 28 Craven Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 

_ _LEWES.—July 23.—For erection of board-room and offices 
in West Street, Lewes. Mr. Henry Card, architect, 10 North 
Street, Lewes. 

LONDON —For erection of business premises near London. 
Mr, Joseph Bernays, 96 Newgate Street, E.C. 

LONDON —For four houses of joinery at Hampstead. 
James Tomblin, Killarney, East Drive, Hampstead, N.W. 

LONDON.—July 22.—For foundations for the proposed new 
Land Registry offices, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, for the Com- 
missioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. Particulars 
may be obtained on application to Mr. Henry Tanner at H.M. 
Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

Luton.—July 21.—For erection of two galleries in the 
Chapel Street Infant school; alteration and extension of 
latrines in the Chapei Street boys’ yard; painting and other 
renovation, both external and internal; painting (external), the 
pointing of brickwork and other renovations at the Biscot 
school. Messrs. J. R. Brown & Son, architects, Castle Street, 
Luton. 

MANCHESTER.—July 19.—For construction of underground 
lavatories for males and females at Stevenson Square. 
Applications for particulars to be made to the City Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER.—July 19.—For wall tiling required at the 
underground lavatory, Victoria Street. Specifications and bills 
of quantities may be obtained at the office of the City Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER. — July 22. — For widening of L and Y. 
Railway line at Brighouse. Contract No. 3. Particulars at 
Engineer’s Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

MEXBOROUGH.—July 15 —For additions and alterations to 
the working-men’s club and institute, Main Street, Mex- 


THE WOOD CARVING CO,, 


LIMITED, 
WINDSOR ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


Mr. 


(1871, 


Telephone, 
862. 


of every description for Cabinet Makers, 
Builders, Picture Frame Makers, &c. 


Manufacturers of Fancy Solid Wood Mouldings 


Pm 
Form or BLocx 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices, 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


The Buttermere Green Slate Co. 


Having acquired Sawing and Planing Machinery 
are now prepared to supply 


J/PILLARS, COLUMNS, HEADS, SILLS, 
JAMBS, MULLIONS, KERBS, TILES, 
&e., &e., in their famous 


LIGHT SEA GREEN STONE, 


WOOD TURNERY, |" SEA GREEN STONE 
Square, Round, Twisted Balusters, MOTTLED GREEN STONE. 


Newels, &c. 
PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


SCUPHAM & WOOD, Ltd. 
Mill Street Saw Mills, Leeds. KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


RICHARD D. BATCHELOR, 


s gote Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. Lan as 


we 


@ 


Hand Carving of Every Description. 


Send for Price List and Patterns. 


W. JAMES & CO. 


WILLES ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON, N.W. 
STAINED GLASS 
PLAIN LEADED GLASS 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
DECORATIVE GLASS 
For ECCLESIASTICAL, DOMESTIC & BUSINESS PURPOSES. 
Telephone No, 91 King’s Cross. 


EDWARDS & MEDWAY 


Kennington Steam Joinery Works, 

9 ETHELRED ST., KENNINGTON CROSS, S.E. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘* Edgythe, London.” 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 
and every description of STONEWORK executed 
on the premises. 

Architects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 
despatch. ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


CADOGAN IRONWORKS 


POT GASSELS & WILLIAMS0 


ENGINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
MOTHERWELL. 


OATALOGUES FREE. 


a aNe . 
5st GPRON Ss ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. ag? no aerg 
2 eee WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. 22%, vcilgthb iat dati M ede 
Rs Se) LARGEST STEAM WELI-BorrInG TOOLS IN THE KINGDOM. bone CHELSEA S W 
73 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 7 ¢ x 


Columns, Girders, Roofs, Railings, 
Ornamental Work, Castings, &c. 


Vol. LXVI. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cicth, Gilt Lettered. Price 128. 6d. 
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borough, Yorks. Mr. Wilfred Gothwaite, architect, 
Street, Mexborough. 

MIDDLESBROUGH.—july 14.—For. erection of three brick 
annexes to the hospital wards and works in connection with 
the main drainage, &c., including manholes, &c. Mr. Frank 
Baker, borough engineer, Municipal Buildings, Middlesbrough. 

NEWARK.—July 22—For erection of an infant school 
accommodating 300 children on a site adjoining the Great 
North Road, Balderton. Messrs. Saunders & Saunders, 
architects, Arcade Chambers, Newark-on-Trent. 


PENSHURST.—-July 18.—For erection of eight workmen’s 
cottages in Penshurst, Kent. Mr. Fred. Tayler, architect, 26 
Temple Street, Aylesbury. 


PLYMOUTH.—July 16.—For erection of a dry wall at 
Knighton and laying pipes at Wembury Ford. Mr. Fred. Wm. 
Cleverton, 4 Buckland Terrace, Plymouth. 

SCOTLAND.—July 14.—For alterations on tenements, 5 
Church Place and 17 Saunders Street, Edinburgh Mr. Thomas 
Hunter, town clerk, City Chambers, Edinburgh 


SCOTLAND.—July 14 —For extension of the bazaar, Glasgow. 
Sir J. D. Marwick, town clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. 

SCOTLAND.—July 14.—For erection of a farm steading, 
Mains of Idoch. Messrs. James Duncan & Son, architects, 
Turriff, 

SCOTLAND.—July 15.—For erection of refuse-destructor 
buildings in Anderson Street, Port Glasgow. Messrs, Stewart 
Tough & Alexander, architects, 2 Hamilton Street, Greenock. 

SCOTLAND.—July 16.—For erection of the Larbert public 
library. Messrs. A. & W. Black, architects, Falkirk. 

SCOTLAND.—July 3t.—For extension of Glasgow Central 
Station hotel for the Caledonian Railway Company. Mr. 
James Miller, architect, 15 Blythswood Square, Glasgow. 


SHERBORNE.—July 18.—For cleaning and repairing the 
interiors of the following police stations, viz :—Beaminster, 
Blandford, Bridport, Cerne, Cranborne, Dorchester, Gillingham, 
Lyme Regis, Shaftesbury, Sherborne, Sturminster, Wareham, 


78 High 


‘Prince Albert 


SPRINGWELL COLLIERY.—July 15.—For building a reading- 
room at Springwell Colliery, near Gateshead. Mr. FE. Ce 
Springwell Colliery. 


pe 


STOCKTON.—July 14 —For erection of a new bridge over dag 


the boundary beck between Cowpen: Bewley and Newton 
Bewley, for the Stockton Rural District Conny Mr. T. Hi 
Faber, clerk, Stockton-on-Tees. 


THORNTON.—July 16.—For erection of twenty-nine houses, 
&c., at Thornton, Yorks. Mr. Medley Hall, architect, 
29 Northgate, Halifax. 


TOOTING.—July 14.—For repainting, redecorating and 
executing general repairs to the Blackshaw Road chapel and 
lodges at the Lambeth cemetery. Mr. Henry Edwards, CE, 
borough engineer, Lambeth Town Hall, Kennington Green. 


TOTTINGTON.—For erection. of house and surgery at 
Tottington, Lancs. 
20 Market Street, Bury. 


school at Porth. 
Pentre. 


Talbot. Mr. 


Messrs. Thos. Nuttall & Son, architects, * 

WALES —July 14.—For erection of a higher elementary 
Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, Hillside Cottage, 

WALES.—July 17.—For additions to offices in Charles e 
Street, Cardiff. Messrs. Veall & Sant, architects, Cardiff, a 
WALES —July 17.—For erection of ten houses at Port ~ 
F, B. Smith, C E., architect, Port Talbot. > 


WALES.—July 18 —For erection of a chapel at Mountain ~ 


Ash. Mr. G, A. Treharne, architect, Aberdare. 


WALES.—July 18 —For erection of schools at Bala. 
R. Ll. Jones, architect, Station Road, Bala. 


WALES.—July 21.—For alterations and additions to the 
inn, Albert Street,- Aberdare. Messrs. 
Llewellin Smith & Davies, architects, Aberdare. - 


WALES.—July 21.—For erection of stables and stores at 
Abertillery and Llanhilleth. Mr. James McBean, surveyor, 
1 King Street, Abertillery. 


WALES —July 21, 


Me ¥3 


Wimborne, Dorset. Mr. E. A. Ffooks, cl 
Joint Committee, Sherborne. 


SHILLINGSTONE.—July 15.—For reconstructing the Hay- 
Plans and specifications 
and particulars may be obtained at County Surveyor’s Office, 


ward bridge, Shillingstone, Dorset. 


Wimborne. 


erk to the Standing | Brithdir. Mr. E. A. 


Upper Cwmbran. 


on application to the 


WALES.—July 21. 


—For erection of twelve. cottages at 
Johnson, architect, Merthyr. 


—for renovation of the Bethel. church, 


Mr. T. Williams, secretary. 


WALES.— July 24—For erection of a boiler and engine 
house at the Joint Counties asylum, Carmarthen. 


Particulars 
Clerk to the Asylum. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Withographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports: 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Pde aha Specifi- 

cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per 


OLDACRES & CO., 62 CHANCERY LANE, 


LONDON, W.C. 
Quantities ’’ Box, 14”x 97x 5’, 2s. each. 


Telephone No. Meo Heitor Telegrams, ‘ ‘Oldacres, London.’ 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 
199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
narded on Application, 
MEDAL AWARDS. LONDON AND EDINRURGH. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Water Colours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
S.yuares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole agents for the United Kingdom. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
ondcn—Great New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED: 


Accurately and with Despateh. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE oT REBT: 
Westminster, S.W. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1902, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIO 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 


“ Quantities’? Box, 14 in. by 9 in. by 5 in., 2s: 6d. each ; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


W. HARDAKER, 138 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


TT. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, SE. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


Catalogues on Application. 


PLEASE SPECIFY 


SAM DEARDS’ > 


PATENT 


“'SELF-LOCKING” BLAZING, 


The removable Lead Cap and ‘“ Self-Locking ”’ Steel Bar| 
are spe ial features tbat no other systems pos ess. 
Requ res no Nuts, Boits, Serews, or Packing. 


VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW, 


And 34 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.. 


Guaranteed 5 Years. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, 
‘POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds) 


'POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 inches wide). 


|/POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. Be 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


GEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY.. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, | 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, 


WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 185 Westminster. 
Telegraphic Address, * Cartoons, London.” 
ee ee te 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. | 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


| 
} 


'W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. Ps 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired..Church RDIteH Restored. ; 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSH, NOTTINGHAM.” 1 y 


BEEGHINGS, LTD, 
‘What we 
can do | 


for YOU.’ ” 


Write us to send you, Post Free, the above beautify 
printed Pamphlet, 


- 163 STRAND — 


A LIST of Art Plates published in “* The 


Architect’ will be forwarded on application’ to’ Gilba:) 
| Wood & Co,, Ltd., Imperial Buildings, Luagate Circus. ae 


el 
ral 
| 
| 
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WALES.—July 24.—For alteration of Penrhiwceiber girls’ 
school cloakroom, erection of boundary walls, and general 
repairs. Mr. S. Shipton, clerk, Town Hall, Mountain Ash, 

WHITBY.-—July 18 —For erecting new farm buildings at the 
Plum Tree Farm, Glaisdale, Egton Estate. Mr. Edward H. 
Smales, architect, 5 Flowergate, Whitby. 

WORKINGTON —July 22 —For erection and completion of 
eighteen dwelling-houses in Blackburn Street. Mr. John 
Warick, town clerk, Town Hall, Workington. 

YARM-ON-TEES.—July 16—For erection: of a cemetery 
chapel at Yarm.on-Tees. . Mr. T. W. T. Richardson, architect, 
57 High Street, Stockton-on-Tees. 

YORK.—July 16.—For erection of the proposed general 
offices at York, for the North-Eastern Railway Company. Mr. 
William Bell, company’s architect, York. 


TENDERS. 


ALNWICE. 

For proposed new 4-inch by 7-inch whinstone sett paving and 
cement concrete at Paikes Street, and for three public 
street crossings. Mr. G. WILSON, town surveyor. 

MCLAREN & Co. (accepted per schedule). 


ASH BY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. 


For sewerage works. Mr. J. B. EVERARD, engineer, 6 
stone Lane, Leicester. ‘ 


Mill- 
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BARNARD CASTLE. 


For supply of timber required for the showyard erections for 
the annual show of the Durham County Agricultural 
Society, to be held’at Barnard Castle on August 8. 


J. Livingston : : : : : F 7 Leokee Our O 
HARRISON & SINGLETON, West Hartlepool 
(accepted ) ; : : h ; Py ae eS i 
J. Scott & Son : 240 IIIS 
BASFORD. 
For alterations and additions to the workhouse. Mr. W. V. 
BETTS, architect, Bank Offices, Old Basford, 
T. Cuthbert F - : : : £1,300 O-0 
W. Savage : é my tee 50010, O 
G. Hopewell & Son . 1,250 0 oO 
W. J. Hutchinson . , : : 2 *) T,214) tol -6 
H. INGHAM, Old Basford, Nottingham (ac- 
cepted) . : ‘ ; ; : ; at, 209-1450 


BOWLING. 


For construction of a reservoir (900,000 gallons) and pipe line 
(740 yards) at Bowling. . Messrs. THOMAS BARKER & 
SON, engineers, 5 Bank Street, Bradford. 

P, DRAKE, Bradford (accepted ). 


BRIGHTON. 


For erection of new pavilions and a mortuary at the Borough 
Sanatorium, Bear Road, Brighton. Mr. F. J. C. May, 
borough surveyor. 


J. LONGLEY & Co., Crawley (accepted ) 
CATFORD. 


. £24,869 0 oO 


C. Chamberlain a Sie ae og - £1,681 3 8 | Foy erection of a Baptist church in Brownhill Road. Messrs. 

Bentley & Loch. ore: - 1,043 5 9 SMEE, MENCE & Houcuin, architects, 12 West Smith- 

| Johnson & Langley . 1,623 3 2 field, E.C. Quantities by Mr. A. GOODCHILD, 87 Finsbury 
: Slater & Sons . : , 1,409 16 3 Pavement, E.C. 

T. Philbrick : ° : 1,374 8 6 Holliday & Greenwood i077 2.0020 

. R. Holmes . c an ° 1,346 Ono Kiddle & Son ‘ r 6,700 0 Oo 

‘"E.s Orton. - : .’ 1,245 6 Io Higgs & Hill, Limited 6,680. 0 o 

R. W. Barker H3225\6).-0".-- Castle & Son: 4 6,489 0 0 

Campbell, Smith & Co. 6,400 0 Oo 

Smith & Sons , : oneXofa)t salt ye) 

ASTON. Battley, Sons & Holness . 6,747,507 +O 

For erection of schools in Slade Road, Erdington, Aston. J. Greenwood . ‘ : 6,137 0 oO 

T. JOHNSON (accepted) . > -£91909 0 o| JERRARD & SONS (accepted) 5,879 0 9 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 


RAG TAR PAVING. 


Artificial Stone & Mosaic, 
, Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


A. Cc. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.E. 


SAVE TIME. 
SAVE MONEY. 


Particulars 


Thos. Harrison, Ld. 
Bradford. 


WELDON STONE. 


4 WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


Suitablefor all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK | | 


a Too = > oe by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
ONE tools with facility, and combi 
with GREaT DURABILITY iad Eynn Gonoun ee 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, CORBY, KETTERING. 


THE VALLONGO SLATE AND 
MARBLE QUARRIES CO., Ltb., 


165 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


SLATE SLABS »: any dimensionsfor 
Public Baths, Tanks, Billiard Beds, &., &c. 


Prices and full particulars on application. 


WATER . SUPPLIES 


lo MANSIONS, COUNTRY HOUSES, TOWNS, VILLAGES, 
FARMS, &c, Thousands of springs discovered by W. Stone, 
Expert Water Finder, Artesian and other Wells Bored and 
sunk, giving abundant supplies of Pure Water, Illustrated 
00ks free.—Address. W, STONE, Artesian and Con- 
sulting Well Engineer, Bolingbroke Hall, Spilsby. 


OXYLIN Fibrous Plaster 
DECORATIONS. 


H. E. GAZE, 16 Hinde St., LONDON, W. 
CORNICES READY for FIXING from 64. foot. 
OVERDOORS, CEILINGS, CAPS, TRUSSES, &c. 
ESTIMATES FOR SPECIAL, WORK, 


JOHN FIELD & GO. 


REPOUSSE & ART METAL WORKERS, 


STOVE, RANGE & PATTERN CHASERS, 
In Lead or Brass of all kinds, of Hearth and 
Mantel Adornments, 


Cadman Lane, SHEFFIELD. 
NEW CONSTRUCTION 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Rootings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


James Bedford & Co. 


mh (Successors to 
m®\ CHAS. WATSON,F.R.S.A.,& HILL & HEY 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX, 


“EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
. SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zinc 


rE TRADEQSOIS) MARK PATENT: 


Builders’ Air Crates. 
STEEL BARS 
CALVANISED. 


Send for Oatalogue, 


JAMES BLEZARD & SONS,LTD 


throughout. 
GUY FOUNDRY, 
Adapted t Style of 
: PADIHAM, LANCS see castoontnte cok 


Price Lists, Catalogues, Esti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 


Tele. Address, 
“ Ventilator, Halifax." 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR. 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEAT-HER-PROOF. 


JOHN KING, 


EG. No. 821570, 


FALDO'S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 


LIMITED, The Best Material for 
ENGINEERS, Paths, Floors, Roots, Stables, Cowsheds, 
LIV E Pe POO L ee Coacn-houses, &c. 


London Office : 7 QualityCourt,!) CONTRAOTOR TO 
Chancery Lane, W.C. |H.M, GOVERNMENT 


WARMING 


SAG, ESTABLISPED 
ee BS 1861, 
Every description of Asphalte laid and supplied 


T. FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 


10 


BISHOP AUCKLAND. 


For painting railings, gates, seats, &c., at the cemetery. 
R. Thompson j - £f55) Ou 0 
E. Hay, 3 South View (accepted) - Ik 5 oO} 


CASTLEFORD. 


For whitewashing, colour-washing and cleaning the inside of 
Whitwood Mere Board schools, 


J. W. WHEATLEY, Brotherton cee ) ATO 45% 

W. Watson « ; 5 PES be 20 

W. Best. P ‘ : ' . : F Pitas (syn Ce erro) 
CONGLETON. 


For laying about three miles of, 3-inch and 4-inch water-mains 
in the township of Church Lawton. Mr. C. R. HALL, 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Big oak 1902. 


DUDLEY. 


For erection of two cemetery chapels and entrance lodge at the a 
new cemetery, Stourbridge Road. Mr JOHN GAMMAGE, 


architect. Quantities by Mr. F. W. OLDFIELD, Sutton 
Coldfield. 
Accepted tenders. 
Two cemetery chapels. a 
Mark Round, Dudley . 3 ‘ «£3,997 © @& 
Entrance lodge. Be Na oe: BS 
Mark Round, Dudley i F ‘ ; é 940, 0 OFS 
ELLAND. . 


For erection of two semi-detached villa residences, outbuildings, 
&c.,in Hullen Edge Road, Elland, Yorks. Mr. F. Fy 
BEAUMONT, architect, Southgate Chambers, Halifax. 


engineer, 1 West Street, eee 


Accepted tenders. 
bin eas joa: : W. H. & B. Priestley, Stainland, mason. 
T. Rowland 1,188 8 0 J. Walker, Thornhill Street, Lindley, j joiner. 
A. Lee Lisot-o7 S. Collins & Sons, Stainland, slater and plasterer. 
Fs Dale! 2s; 1,099 16 4 J. W. Sykes, Dean Street, Westvale, plumber, © 
F, BURKE, Stoke (accepted) 1,093 0 O GRAVZSEND. 
For small structural alteration at the hospital. | 
CORN WALL. Beal & Hubbard £48 Io Oy 
For laying waterpipes in the village of Kingsand, in the J. M. DERING, Princes Street, Gtavecena (accepted) 30 7 Oe 
parish of Maker, St. Germans, Cornwall. HERNE. 
RSE AEs RGN ae aad dy BAIA ORG Naas cleansing, repainting and general repairs of the isolation 


hospital wards and offices at West End, Herne, Kent, and ~ 
for laying about 580 feet of 4-inch and 160 feet of 6-inch ~ 
stoneware pipes, the building of inspection-chambers, 
fixing of gullies, ventilation shafts and the building of — 


DEPTFORD. 
For providing and fixing iron gates at the entrance to the yard 
at Knott Street. 


Mitchell & Co. £87 10 oO cesspools for the drainage of the said hospital. Tenders — 
Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss 76) 5 0 opened July 8. Mr. W. D. STATHAM, surveyor, Edding- E 
Knights & Chapman, Ltd. 68 16 oO ton, near Canterbury. 
Bayliss, Jones & nite 66 17 6 Keeler, Nos. 1 and2 . £375 rome) 
F. Morton &‘Co., Ltd. 66 0 oO C.-W. Welby, Nos. 1 and 2 286 0: © 
Hall Bros. : 62 0 0 Dennis, No. 1 : 268 401.075 
A. E. Wood . : 59 12 0O F. W. Smellie, Nos. 1 and 2 240° 0 | OG 
Rowlingson & Co. : We Zon 5) F. W. Gates, Nos. 1 and 2. 203°0 Oo 
W. Hayward & Sons, Ltd. ; i Aah coy VO Wiver & Co, No. I 164.0 .0.% 
W.A. Baker & Co, Ltd. . So LESNO. T. Collard, No. 2 ; TOS 0 GE 
USHER & SKINNER, 23 Childers Street (accepted) 36 10 O CHURCH & Co. , Whitstable, No. 1 (accepted) 2 Oo OF 
Bostwick Gate Co. 3561520 Pp.’ FURLEY, Herne Bay, No. 2 (accepted) . o oO 


| HILL STONE, 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULZING =7cee 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Same The Doulting Stone Co.) 


“Impermeable” Concrete Paving 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, ‘ 


ARTIFICI A; STON For Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, Heads, wicaas 


Dressings, &c. Fireproof Floors and Stairs. 


BRADFORD & CO. HOMERTON, LONDON, N.E. 


10N AND WARMING 


By Mecnanical Means, with Filtered, Washed, Warmed, and Humidified Air, 
THE AIR OF APARTMENTS CHANGED FROM 8 TO I6 TIMES PER HOUR WITHOUT DRAUCHTS. ALL BUILDINCS DONE CAN BE REFERRED 
IVE A DHL ER A. diye 33 FES Gy Gases ee ii a CS Tee: I AL ese 


WILLIAM KEY, Engineer, Mansion House Chambers (11 Culoen: Victoria St.), oe? B.C 
And 109 Hope Street, elas: alone 


nerican Maple F icone 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 168.10 176 DRUMMOND STREET, N.| | 
i + | Telephone No 773 King’s Oross, Telegraphic Address, “Veneer, London.” — 


| 
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HAMMERSMITH. IRELAND—continued. 
For erection of a workhouse at Wormwood Scrubs. For supply of 134 iron grates for the Fermoy workhouse, 
S.W. Moscrip. K é : ‘ . £225,270 . Cosgrove, Fermoy, 175. 
Wimpey CeCoeh < : F : . -218,326 J. Murray & Sons, Fermoy, 16s. 6d. 
R. L. Tonge . f 3 fi A . 216,000 T. O'Keeffe, Glanworth, co. Cork, 16s, each (accepted ). 
Me icdont. : ‘ , s , : + 215,000 For supply of a surfacing and sliding lathe slotting machine 
C. Wall. i ri Y : 3 : » 214,274 and an 8-h p. (nominal) gas-engine, for the Belfast Harbour 
J. E.Johnson&Co, . . -  « (4 212,000 Commissioners, 
S. Santo eee ately ay, SA eg dy, BOQ, 703 Accepied tenders. 
J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. . - - ee 208,827 Louden Bros., Glasgow, lathe. 
J. Dorey r > : ; . - 208,504 F. Pratt & Co., Ltd., Halifax, slotting machine, 
J. Appleby : . . , 4 . 208,150 R. Carswell & Son, Belfast, gas-engine. 
Sebenrine de SOM 6 se St 208,150 
ideewalieeesons . 6. |. s&s. 207,480 


LEEDS. 


J. C. Lesher & Sons 207,109 
For erection of two houses and two shops, Dewsbury Road, 


A. E. Kenneth & Sons, ‘Ltd. . : P . 205,825 


af © ayes RUM Ii ot) nl: san piesa va Buttery & Bmp, architects, Albion Walk, 

attinson ons . . ° * . : ? eeds. 

Killby & Gayford . : ‘ : - - 204,962 Accepted tenders. 

McCormick & Son Na arenes gr. 203,934 J. H:Appleby,mason. . . . + . .£620 0 0 

Debeeecamey a + ve pty = (203,403 Hi. Hepworth, joiner .  .  . gw sg 286 0 0 

C€, Lawrence & Sons. . ia : 7931333 Knight & Hickman, plumbe ‘ : é - 104 16 0 

¢ AO aed . ‘ ; é . . oot WA er : ; < : : we OLE TO Ac 

F. D. Winter. ° . : : . * ) . Atkinson on, Slater . “ ° . : 0.0 0 

Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. . . - 199,544 H. Lee, painter . 4 " : 5 i . pe bre 

Pubomiewtingale. 0), ae”. 99,268 Dias 4 

Cl ke & Randall is : - 197,744 For painting the fountain, shelter, greenhouses, lavatories, 
ane : ; : \ lamp arches, fencing, &c., at Hunslet Moor. 

J. Shillitoe & Son. ; A . , ~ 195,000 

H. Wilcox & Co. . : : ; ; . 193,500 J. PRIEST, Hunslet (accepted) . : : me479, 15.0 

W. Hopkins . : : : . . - 193,450 For laying about 1,200 square yards of tar macadam at Rodley, 


SPOS9DA9DDVDADDDDODDDDOOO GOOD OOOOC 090 
9990989000 DDDODADO000OOOCOOO0O0n 


W. Williams.. 192,420 Stanningley and Wortley Parks. 


T. ROWBOTHAM, Coventry Road, Bir- NORTH OF ENGLAND ASPHALTE CO, Man- 
mingham (accepted) . ° . in lopgig, “Oo chester (accepted) . : ; Sia Sate ee IC 
HENSALL. For erection of baths and library fronting to York Road and 
For erection of Wesleyan church and Sunday schools, Hensall, ee Sait ho ae te re architect, 
’ near Snaith, Yorks. Messrs. GARSIDE & PENNINGTON, rudential Bul os roan ay eeds, 
architects, Pontefract and Castleford. ccepled tenders. 
J. FAIRBAIRN, Hensall (accepted ) -£704 0 0 P. Rhodes, excavator and mason . wf a £10,307 49 9 
: B. Mawson. joiner . ; ‘ : : es 2058.0: O 
IRELAND. G. Thompson, plumber... : : P ones FSO. .0> 0 
For supplying wire fencing with iron standards, and wrought- Perkins & Co., Ltd., ironfounders . ; ; 997 I5 o 
iron gates with cast-iron pillars, to the Donegal District T. Moore, plasterer , , P 4 : 463 0 0 
lunatic asylum, Letterkenny. Pickles Bros, slater ee ‘ ‘ ; 226.204 O 
KENNAN & SONS, LTD., Dublin (accepted ). 4292 12* 6 Roylance & Horsman, painter ; : ; 248 I0 o 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


? 


OHNSIN PHILIPS [ABLES 


BLACGKWALL 


GALVANIZED IRON 
COMPANY, Limited. 


GALVD. CORRUGATED 


AND 


. WRITE FOR PRICE Lists AND SAMPLES. 
JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS 
OLD CHARLTON, KENT. 


: HOT WATER, 
: High and Low 
Also STEAM. 


ALFRED GRINDROD & CO.,, 


fts a Specialty. 


(M. T. MEDWAY) 


ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET 
DEPTFORD, S.E. 


WEST st, SHEFFIELD. mn | PLAIN WORKING-UP 

rz yore ooieaveeen, WENTILATING o 
Bi all E SHEETS. 

Worked to Pan or Specideation, x= | a RIDGE CAPPING, GUTTERS, 
BROKEN STONE, &e. 

| R FIN 
cabs att a ooREe | mon * - 
; olishe Org, 

The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. BU I DINGS. 


Glazed Bricks. 


“he Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 
orcelain Baths, Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


London: 77 Oueen Victoria S treet, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad § treet, E.C. 


THE SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR Co. 


ve ALTERNATING & CONTINUOUS __ 1 = aes 
NORTLEY FIRE GLAY CO, | oirect coupten GALVANIZERS ,Sfst'be IRONWORK. 


(Branch of the LeedsFireclay Co, ,Ltd.), IFT | ‘ ‘ 
‘ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. ELECTRIC LIFTS. TANKS & CISTERNS 


LATED &SALT GLAZED BRICKS, “°° "Han ‘power, °°" Souoom ee, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 
For additional heating, St. John’s school, Halley Street, Lime- ee painting ese Langford Road. L . 
house. . Balfour Our 5 . . ; - 500 7 6 
Werner, Pfleiderer & nase Lid... Ue eas Ss a9 eae ies wy es Noe ne i elie Ae 10, Ope 
R. Clarke ‘ 4 y SOO ORO Ice on . : . : : . : -, 400° O -Ome 
J. Esson : : : : y : 4 88.10 10 E. Triggs  . j : ; , i . - 448 0 “om 
Comyn Ching & Cou 4 ae 2'69'18- oO W: Hormetts 1. : : : : - on a 444 Ona 
Goce Bradley, (30-00 oe ay Che «altel ele Om re iy Co., Ltds 6.0 7 e - a 
urli ‘ : : : ; " 
* Recommended for acceptance. W.H wean eS (acce Ate d) ‘ ; ‘ ; 43 10 oF 
The work at the following schools will be done during the | For ponting interior and exterior, Ambler Road. ee . 
time of summer holidays—July 25 to August 23. Where a aa zs mee & 3 0. a 
exterior as well as interior work has to be done an additional G ae ‘ ne hy: ° oo 
week will be allowed for the former :— OS ied rape) ols te Ona > Late i : i: é 
For painting interior, Halford Road. G. Kirby. , . ‘ , : ; . 440 O° o- 
W. Chappell ; 4 ‘ , : : aie oO T. Cruwys . ; : a i etn . 439-10 oF 
C. Curd & Son . 3 : ; : ; 349.0 Oo Stevens Bros... Bee | 24190 7Om 
Rice& Son. + ee es 359 08 9} ~C, & W. HUNNINGS (accepied). . . . 39811 oF 
. Gaye ; he 3 ; von i ao ‘Ss /F or cleaning interior and painting exterior, Central Street. z 
i BIS AYE i SOR atyenir, Scie ene cele gear j. Haydon & Sons)... 7 ee £358 Oo (Om 
W. Brown & Sons ; : ‘ 3 ‘ . aGZre Ie oj G. Wil 8 oom 
" F. CHIDLEY (accepted) : ; ‘ shoe Ww ct : : : . en Lae oe 
For painting interior and exterior, Kingwood Road. Staines & Son. : : 3 oe - 279. 9 OF 
 W. Read’. : : : ; : : £586 IO oO Stevens Bros. . ‘ : : : : - 279 0 OF 
Rice & Son. : : ‘ ; ‘ : 579 #0 -0 G. Barker . : . 254.0 Om 
J. R. Sims : 3 : j ; : a OTOH One © BELCHER & Co, LTD. ‘(accepted ) : ; ~: 197 14 Om 
_=E. Triggs . . . ° : : : *. 570 © ©} For painting interior and exterior, Brockley Road. 
Cathey Bros. 8. se te ee AO 0 OL OH Leney& Son. 6), | 
W. Hornett ee eo G24 TO OO 1 BC Bowyer... i 
Belcher & Co., Ltd. . : ‘ ; 24453520 t RO W. Read: : é ; ( j ; 351 15 Om 
W. HAMMOND (accepted) . é : : »- 449 0 0 AN Raho) us i ; s ; : : 345-0 Om 
For painting interior of old rooms only Gas cheat and tof “4 dons St se es oe 
t terior and exterior (special school), Portobello : : ; : ‘ GH ss 
panting ep (sp ) G. KEMP (accepted ) : ie : iv 295<0 ae | 
S: Polden .. ; ; : ; : 3 .£412 oO 0o| For painting interior and exterior, Sigdon Road. | 
W. Hornett . : : ; : : é 359580 FO J. Chessum & Sons. 1 ae ‘ - 4 3£485 07 ORT 
F. T. Chinchen & Co. ! : : : : 320280 0 Barrett & Power . : : ; ; ; - 452° 0° Om 
A. Balfour & Co.. : : j : : ZOO a nO Marchant & Hirst d : : ; «+. 4390 Omer 
W. Brown & Sons... : ‘ t ; . 268 © oO G. Wales. ; ; ; é ; : - 430 0 ° Of 
. W.R. & A. Hide : : ; : ; BIRO OLA M. Pearson . : : : : : ; . 419-0 On 
Bristow & Eatwell 0 <o cs: 5 22 2 ee ee a oe) eon Soon, ty ES 00 tO aan 
G. H. SEALY (accepted). Lane Re : {215 <0 G. BARKER (accefied ) q 2 ORE EE 287i 0 ana 
TD. MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS. 
BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD 
8 i a , 5 Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London." LONDON, E.C. Telephone 274 _— '@ 


ht 


FOR ALL moe | 
| WATER-PROOF, ROT-PROOF. 
INSECT-PROOF. ; 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON Jorsts. Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDE) 
DAmP and DEADENS SouND. Also for Damp Walls. . 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, L®.. WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 1870. 


VAL-DE-TRAVERS | 


‘CLOISONNE GLASS "ROCK ASPHALTE PAVING 


CEORCE CREENWOOD & SONS, 


Conerete & Rock Asphalte Paving Contractors, 

A mew decorati we NEW BRUNSWICK STREET, HALIFAX. } 
OOMPETENT WORKMEN EMPLOYED. 

Wc erial ALL WORK GUARANTEED. ESTIMATES FREE. 


transparent and | Teles. Addxess, “Conon tse 
Opaqle e CROGGON & SON, 


ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKINC. 
INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS 
“ DURABLE” ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard ro I: 


CALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPED( 
ANO ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 
CALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS 
Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. | 


ubernentOytuas, me HELLIWELL 


ndon W. “ PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


} porlces SE eae foot p ATENT QL AZIN | 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 
Vol. LXVJ.of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. \Lonpon OFFICE: 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, $1 
| 


4 
ick 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 
For painting exterior, Halstow Road. For painting interior, Credon Road. 
W. J. Howie ; : ‘ . ; : . £145 10 0 J. Harries. : : : : 7 : . £629 0 o 
H. Groves . : ; : : ; : $130, 0:0 Rice & Son . : : J k : : . 489 0 o 
W, Banks . oe F : : ce ita hs E. Triggs . : . , ; ; : ars TO 
W. Hayter & Son . : ‘ea eggs at H. Line : F ; : . E 402.0710 
E. PROCTOR (accepted) ya ae a 3 ment A: CO! =O ie iy tis Son. a ‘ : ; # 225833 DO 
For painting exterior, rt alas Road. CTOR (accepie ) foaey 3740 0 
. . . . . Zz ce) 1) ’ e€ 
CG Wales.”; P £256 For painting interior Se Ben) Gollicawont Street. 
J. Grover & Son . : . ; ‘ . 2459-0. O Vigor & Co. . Peer ek . £285 oO 
Marchant & Hirst Phen Re ‘ : , on240.. 0-0 J aera! : . . . . . 275 9 0 
i x ¢ : Oca . . ° . . wane Oo Oo 
FP Cues fe Shas : Races : =: he 5 = Corfield & Co, . : : , : ; ] le rome) 
G. Barker . : ‘ : a. 20D. O G. Barker . . . . , 255..0° (0 
Bin Ged Bras, ; ° i ‘ . 219 0.0 BARRETT & POWER (accepted) : ; ; ne28""0.(6 
W. MARTIN (accepted ) ; ; : ; 26a DO J. Haydon & Sons. . . . 224 10 0 
R od Sirens For painting exterior, Garratt Eater 
For painting interior, Raywo J & M. Patrick . ; £23 BEG 
General Builders, Ltd. os Lae ees £669 Oo Oo LT RHOR AL eee ees ayes 
feerminiied & Co. 3.) haean eee? Anon ON TERE ERAS os fe ei Ue eee a8 
\ OR Triggs 4 ; ; , : 5 f 4 Ae OnZO RS: Ronald Weg! o 
Pe ey re = 8 420 9°01 Wop Toden& Son. «wk 
: d : 2 ; - » 1440 0 
“ole Bros. = Beene 3 yao a3 : , E. P. Bulled & Co. (accepted) :  -. 4.) 125 20 
J. jaaes See. | ks oe a 369 0 o| For painting interior, St. Paul’s Road. 
©. GURLING (accepted) .° «3. + «+ 342 0 0 Vigor & Co ot! YE ae ee aoe RD 
: , 2 fe) 
For painting interior and exterior, Wirtemberg Beers Cores & Con |. : : P ; : 43500 0 
BaMlOOG sl <n yearotee= : 365 0 O arker . . . . . . . +3454 0 0 
J. Appleby . _ ; : é ; . <a 3226 OsnO a Soh : ’ : S : ; . 338 0 Oo 
E. Triggs . ‘ : : er 20 fe Oh O ERBY (acceple : : 3 (205 Oreo 
Holliday & Greenwood, Lid.a\" . . . 264 © O| For painting interior and exterior, Terily Place. 
J Garrett& Son.  . Le a . . poe oO J. Stewart . . . : : : & 380 90 Oo 
Rice & Son. : 5 ° ; . . eZ Pete ©) J. Haydon & Sons. : - : : 321 10 © 
err tine. Ct. 8 244 18 O| ‘Viney& Stone . . .* .° « . « 285 0 O 
E. B. TUCKER (accepied) . » mectiee se Onl el aC rw ys fae yt, pk te 8 f 274° 0° 0 
For painting the interior and exterior of the Gordon House ort ste i Byes ee eat oe). 2 264% Ol O 
school. ARKER (acceple ; : , pe alo 
S.N.Soole& Son. - ; an Se . £525 © o| For painting interior, Buckingham Gate. 
Lathey Bros. : : : ° ; ° 1 425: 0, O J. Watkins . : ° ‘ 4 : - “i¥,320, 0 O 
Speechley & Smith . ; - : ; Si AL7 10400 J. R..Sims: . ; . ; , : é est OG: G 
E.B. Tucker. : ; : : F 374309>=.4270 Lathey Bros. : : : ; : : - 239 10 oO 
J. W. Brooking . : ‘ ; ; ? 2h OO W. Hornett. : : : ; : : azo: 0 Oo 
W. Hornett . A : X 3 47 20 2:0 M. Pearson . : : i , 2210 6. Oo 
H, TINKLER (accepted ) ; : d : 0329510169 W. CHAPPELL (accepted jae ; : : a 195.0; 0 


CABOT’S INSULATING & DEAFENING QUILT. 


A PERFECT DEAFENER. A SCIENTIFIC INSULATOR. 


Prevents the transmission of sound through walls and floors by absorb- | Contains innumerable minute dead-air spaces, giving highest insulating 
ing and breaking up the sound waves. The only deafener that does | power. Warmer than back-plaster or six layers of rosin paper. Decay 
this. Send for Special Book on Schoolhouse Acoustics, illustrated. moth, and vermin-proof, and uninflammable. 


FIREPROOF, DEADENING. 


A fireproofing result infinitely superior to 
that obtained with sheet asbestos, and prac- 
tically perfect sound-deadening, can be had. 
in all kinds of buildings by using 


CABOT’S ASBESTOS ‘‘ QUILT.” 


The only scientific deafener. Indestructible 


by decay, moths, or vermin. 
Per-Bale. Half Bale, 

Single Ply... £1:11:0 £0:17:0 
Double Ply... 1:16: 6 1: 0:0 

Asbestos ... 2:16: 6 1:10:90 
: Bales containing 500 square feet each; 

half-bales 250 square feet. Weights: Single- 
ply, 80 lbs. ; Double-ply, 120 lbs. ; Asbestos, 
190 lbs. per bale. 


GABOT'S CREOSOTE STAINS, FOR EXTERIOR WORK. 


‘Unequalled for depth and freshness of colour, durability, wood-preserving properties, and freedom from blackening. Superior to paint for 
exterior woodwork, and fifty per cent. cheaper. One gallon will cover 100 square feet of surface, two brush coats. 


THE “B.&S.”’ FOLDING GATE CO. 


19, 20 & 21 Tower Street, Upper St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
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LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 


For painting exterior, Tooling eben: 
J. & M. Patrick . 
J. Appleby . 
R. S. Ronald 
Rice & Son . 3 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. 
W. H. Lorden & Son . ; , 
W. JOHNSON & Co., LTD. (accepted ees 


For painting interior, Upper North Street. 
A. W. Derby ; = A : F 
‘D. Gibb & Co. . ‘ 
VIGOR & Co. (accepted ) 


For painting interior of PER) Stanhope Street. 


T. Cruwys . 

F. T. Chinchen & Co. . 
W. Hornett . Sette, 
Marchant & Hirst 
Viney & Stone 

W. Chappell : : 
J. R. SIMS (accepted) . 


For painting interior, Neckinger Road. 
J. Appleby . : . 6 ; 
W. Sayer & Son. 

J. Harries 

J. Greenwood 

H. J. Williams 

H. LINE (accepted ) 


For painting exterior, Orange Street. 
H. Line ; : 
W. Sayer & Son . 
Johnson & Co. 
H. J. Williams 
J. HARRIES (accepted ) 


For painting interior, Chicksand Street. 
J. Dolman & Co, 
J. Haydon & Son 
Vigor & Co. 
J. F. Holliday 
Di bb i&C 0,2. : 
G. BARKER (accepied ) 


«$424 


_ L171 


£217. 
197 
195 
181 


173 
166 


159 


O000NnN0 95 


. £287 10 


201; 10 
258 10 


1e) 
419 Oo 
403 0 
398 9 
382 0 
335 0 
8 


305 1 


- £469 


fo) 
432 0 
425 0 
405 4 
330) 2 
308 Oo 


fe} 
157 ‘Oo 
139 oO 
106 oO 
104 Oo 


£471 fe) 
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MAIDENHEAD. 


county bridges surveyor, 156 Friar Street, Reading. 


Mr. W. B. MADIN, town surveyor. 
W. G. Willmott . 
W. R. MARRIOTT, jun, Rushden (accepted ) 


SCOTLAND. 


[Jury 11,1902, 


ty | 
a 
} 


For repairs to; Chapel arches, Maidenhead, Mr. J. Morris, — Rt 


C. W. Cox & Sons £1200 > | 
N. Chandler ; 106. Jag. | ly 
THORNE & BRISTOW, Reading (accepted hes 89 14 2 hy 
MILTON. : 7 
For erection of a dwelling-house at Milton, Wilts. 
H. ASH, Devizes (accepted) B x - £1,538 Te) Oo 
RUSHDEN. 


For road works in Harborough Road, Rushden, Northants, 


£225 0 | 
214 oO 2 


For construction of a steel girder bridge over the Caledaniae Lib 


(Dundee and Perth) Railway, near Ninewells Junction, 
and other works, masonry, &c. ; (No. 2) steel, &c, super- 


structure. 
Street, Dundee. 
Section IVo. i. 


Somervail & Co. « £4,988 
R. Sheach - 4,509 } 
J. Bruce>:. 4,456 1 
J. Binnie & Co. ye be 
D. K. Symington 4,314 


A. & T.- CRAIG, West Clepingion | Road, 


Dundee (accepted ) : ©4225 
Section No. 2 
J. O. Brettell : : 2,083 
Somervail & Co, 2,073 
A. Findlay 1,954 
J. Binnie & Co. 1,923 
R. Sheach 1,920 
D. K. Symington . «7 24;QL0 
Brandon Bridge Building Company, Ltd. . 1,850 
Motherwell Bridge Company, Limited . + 750 
A. & T. Craig . : : : : = 14730 
Beath & Keay . 1,700 
ARROUS BRIDGE & ROOF COMPANY, ‘Lrp., 
1;678 


Germiston Works, Glasgow (accepted ). 


Mr. WM. MACKISON, engineer, 9! Commercial 


2000000000 


% TONKS, 


Moseley Street, Si RMINGEAU 
12 Farringdon Avenue, LONDON, E.C. 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


TRADE MARK, 


TONKS’ PATENT. “VYVEX” HINCES., | 


HMI 
INDIA 


T 1708. Regular Suite. 
4x3. 4@/- pair. 
Everlasting Wear. 


| SMITH’S iia old FLOOR SPRINCS, 


THE “AJAX” © 
SASH FASTENER, ~ 


HI i i 


1, TD. 


yy TA& 
TRADE MARK, 


37 Castle Street, CAPE TOWN, 


T 1376. 6/- dozen, Boxed. 


| I: | 9361. 3” 
i ge a/- 


a 


FLOOR phil . 


9409. Counter Doors. 9/- 
9407. Very Light Doors, 12/6. 
9375. Light Doors, 16/6 
Priced with Strap. 


CAUTION. 

AS SPRINGS MANUFACTURED OF INFERIOR 
MATERIAL ARE BEING OFFERED FOR SALE 
WE WISH TO CAUTION BUYERS TO INSIST 
UPON BEING SUPPLIED WITH THOSE BEARING 
THE ABOVE TRADE MARK 


3515. Very Light Doors, 12/- 

3516. Light Doors, 14/6, 

3519. Medium Doors, 20/6. 
Priced with Strap. 


TONKS’ IMPROVED ADJUSTABLE 
SPRINGS, nine & myer SPRINGS | 


a 


: 7/6 pair. | 
a / | THE ARISTON DOUBLE-ACTION 
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SHOREHAM. WALES. 
For Supply of 7oo yards of hand-picked land flints. Mr. | For alterations in the existing sewage pumping station and 
FREDERICK SLAUGHTER, town surveyor. machinery at Gabalva, in the parish of Llandaff. Mr. 
G. STEVENS, Shoreham (a2 cepted), 75. per yard. JAMES HOLDEN, engineer, Llandaff Chambers, 35 St. 
UTHALL. Mary Street, Cardiff. 
80 F. ASHLEY, 28 Conway Road, Cardiff (accepted) £464 19 0 
For erection of isolation hospital, Southall, Middlesex. Mr. | For erection of twenty houses at Hengoed, Mr. P. VIVIAN 
G. E. T. LAw sic Dawe op ates Buckingham atk: W.C. JONES, architect, Hengoed. 
Kimberley £11,248 0 0 T. F. Howells . : : . £3,990 0 oO 
Kellett 5 . . : : tes Oo °O J. F. Davies ’ 2.3020 FO" Oo 
Higby & Rabson . 2 > . 10,835 © Oo D. Williams oRged ao 
Godson . , : : : . 10,319 O O J. H. JAMES, 13 Kineraig Street, Cardiff (ac- 
B. Nightingale 997 10 0 cepted) . ; i ‘ : 3,800 O O 
General Builders, Ltd. 9,888 0 o 
Thomas & Edge 9,755 © o| For supplying and laying about 750 lineal yards of stoneware 
CG. Hill 9,610 © Oo pipe sewers, with manholes, lampholes, &c., and for. con- 
C. Minter 9,500 O O structing precipitation tanks, with filter-bed, at Gwaelody- 
C. Yoxall 9,471 0 oO garth. Mr. JAMES HOLDEN, enginesr, Llandaff Chambers, 
A. & B. HANSON, Southall (accepted) C230) +0 35 St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 
Almond & Sons 7,977.0) 6} W. Cox - £549 9 0 
J. E. Evans’. 517 0 0 
WORTHING. E. Osmond . 506 0 Oo 
: aon a ae F, Ashley 497.0. 0 
For aaa of private street works ! OBERTS, eects Se Gon ah a ie 
sie REES & WILLIAMS, Whitchurch, near Cardiff 
Manor Road, Poe 8 
ees). on). £308 17 6 pats BAM Ol 9 
E. Kellett . : . . : . 291 11 10 | For widening and reconstructing Forge ‘Road, j in the parish of 
A. Crane : ° : 27 5e 59 Pentyrch. Mr. JAMES HOLDEN, engineer, Llandaff Cham- 
E. H. King . 3 : . , 5 259 3 3 bers, 35 St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 
Shakespeare Road. W. Cox ; : . £612 0 0 
E. Kellett ; F ; : 326.19) 6 A. G. Collins & Cc, " ‘ ; 5; f 537 1G 
J. A. East ) age0. IT) 0 J. E. Evans. . ‘ A ; ; e219 OC. 0 
A, Crane. “ 70 15,..7 J. Rees : 450 0 O 
E. H. King . ; at P ae : 288 13 oO E. Osmond . ; ; ; F 5 j » +430 OO 
Rugby Road. , F. Ashley . ; : ; , . : 3433.00 0 
J. A. East -. Me em aso Ss » 684 0 06 J. Matthews. . 393,020 
FE. Kellett . f ? 691 6 6 REES & WILLIAMS, Whitchurch, near Cardiff 
» A. Crane OZ ai nO (accepted ) . . 374 9 9O 
E. H. King ,, ape Moa ten ee . 549 © O| For erection of twelve houses at Vetrad Rhondda. Mr. JAS. 
Providence. Terrace. JENKINS, architect, 57 Sigg iN Road, Ystrad Rhondda 
E, Kellett . 152 12 6 J. Rees «235. 2110 
J. A East> 152.100 T. Reynolds 209 3a): G 
E. H. King . 138-0 9 W. E. Willis 195 O O 
A. Crane 133 ST No tender ‘accepted, ‘all too high. 


Tue BATH STOi 


BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. 
BATE. 


TELEGRAMS: 
* OOLITE, LONDON.” 
**OOLITE, BATH.” 
“© OOLITE, PORTLAND.” 
“OOLITE, LIVERPOOL.” 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. ohk5 Pap 
QUARRIES. te aya | QUARRIES. Gia 
Of {ul pens (| BOX. GROUND. 
of vet ee COMBE DOWN. 
Sots. Woe STOKE GROUND. 
<e8reyn™ obtained only ot | WESTWOOD GROUND. | 
The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. PORTLAND. 


MONK’S PARK. 
CORSHAM DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. 
BRADFORD. 


Registered 
TRADE MARK, 


Head Offices: 


E FIRMS, L™. 


London Depots— 
G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, 
L. & S.W.R., NINE ELMS, S.W. 
132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO. 


TRADE MARK 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, L™»” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


FIRE PROTECTION 


HAND PUM bi 


SIMPLE & EFFECTIVE. 


' The “HANDY ” Fire Bucket Tank contains 6 Fire 
Buckets, which are always ready with water. 


ral LONDON BRIGADE HAND FIRE PUMP 


PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION TO 


HAINES & CO. (J. Batcheler), 


x ) FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERS, 
Be 33 MINORIENS, LONDON, H.C. 


Contractors to H.M. Uoveriment: 


Telephone, 1052 Avenue. 


WATER TANK 
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SUPPLEMENT 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Betterment of London. 

S1IR,—I ask permission to place before the public, through 
the medium of your influential Journal, some particulars 
regarding the recently established Betterment of London 
Association, of which I have accepted the presidency for the 
current year. The Press has always been foremost in the 
advocacy of any movement which has the public welfare at 
heart, and I therefore feel confident of its support in the 
present instance. The principal items of our programme are 
as follows :— 

Section [—To agitate for a quieter London, primarily in 
respect to unnecessary and objectionable street noises, such as 
those produced by organ-grinders, costermongers and news- 


boys ; for a healthier and cleaner London, obtainable by a |- 


constant removal of refuse of all descriptions and in other 
ways; and for a more clearly designated London. In this 
latter respect the Association will direct attention, amongst 
other matters, to the illegible naming of public thoroughfares, 
and to the insufficient manner in which names are illuminated 
after dusk. 

Section IJ.—To agitate against the immigration of pauper 
aliens (obtaining legislation thereon, if necessary) ; against the 
employment, in the streets, of children under ten years of age, 
and after nine o’clock P.M. of children under twelve years of 
age. To draw attention to the extreme danger to health 
engendered by the obnoxious habit of expectorating in public 
conveyances and buildings ; to promote action against the sale 
of impure ice cream (another very , fruitful source of disease) ; 
to direct the attention of the authorities to the Act relating to 
betting and gambling in public places ; and to agitate against 
the constant digging up of the highways to the great incon- 
venience of the community. 

Section I/I.—To impress upon the municipal and other 
authorities of the Metropolis the necessity of enforcing, as in 
Liverpool, the registration of street “musicians” and street 
traders, including newspaper vendors, and to impress upon the 
railway companies the desirability of freeing their stations and 
approaches from all idlers and hawkers. 

from these statements it will be seen that the Association 
is instituted for the service of the public, and that it has at 
heart the desire to make London—what it certainly is not at 
present—the best-governed city in the world. The propaganda 
will be carried on by public meetings and conferences, by 


deputations and petitions to local authorities, to the Office of — 
Works, &c, by the publication of health leaflets, of literature’ 


relating to Acts of Parliament, by-laws, &c, and in various 
other ways. 


In conclusion, I would add that if any of your readers are © 
disposed to co-operate in this much-needed movement for the © 


betterment of London, and thus help it to grapple with many 


a OC ~~ 


nuisances which ought to be abolished, they should com- | 


municate with the hon. secretary, Mr. Bowden Green, at the 


offices of the Association, 1 Finsbury Circus, E.C.—I havethe | 


honour to be, sir, your obedient. servant, 
W. B. RICHMOND, 


July 5, 1902. President. 


THE TRAMWAYS AND LIGHT RAILWAYS 
EXHIBITION. 


THE second International Tramway and Light 


and which closes to-morrow, comprises about two hundred 
exhibits of a most interesting character. A general examina- 


Railway 
Exhibition now being held at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, © 


tion thereof cannot fail to impress visitors with the progress _ 
which has been made in various branches of the industry since 


the first exhibition was held two years ago. 

The Chloride Electrical Storage Syndicate, Limited, of 
Clifton Junction, near Manchester, and 39 Victoria Street, S.W., 
show some samples of their well-known storage batteries, the 
appellation of “chloride” having been adopted on account of 


the utilisation of chloride of lead as the chief component of the — 


negative plate. The main characteristics of the chloride “R” 


type battery are its mechanical strength and its ability to with-— 


stand high rates of charging and discharging—capabilities 


rendered essential by modern requirements. Examples of | 


C. R. type and double C. R. type cells for large capacities and 
heavy discharge rates are exhibited, also samples of cells suit- 


able for electro-pheumatic systems of conitrol,’solenoids for — 


surface-contact systems, automatic electric signalling, lighting 


of car-sheds and power-stations,’ &c.° The extended use of — 


storage batteries in corinection with electric traction systems 
has created a demand for some apparatus that would enable 
more advantage tobe taken of the fact that a battery can be 
discharged, if necessary, at very high rates. This has been 
met by the Highfield patent Booster, which in combination 


with the chloride battery maintains a steady voltage with any 


7 PALL MALL, S.W. 


E.L.B. 
E.L.B. 
E.L.B 
E.L.B. 
E.L.B. 
E.L.B. 
E.L.B. 


7 PALL MALL, S.W. 


T#EE,L.B,S'S%E" BEST Era 


CORONATION ILLUMINATIONS, EL 


| BECAUSE :— do 
E.L.B. 


1. It is the CHEAPEST SYSTEM on the MARKET. 
2. It can he APPLIED in the SHORTEST SPACE of TIME. — oo | 
3. It can be FIXED ANYWHERE to ANY DESICN. E.L.B. 
EL.B, 
1 oot 
ae 


BIGGEST EFFECTS AT SMALLEST cost. ELL, 
E.L.B. E.L.B. 


ce, HROTRIC LIGHTING BOARDS ei’ 
7 PALL MALL, S.W. 7 PALL MALL, LONDON,S.W. 7 PALL MALL, S.W. 


(BRITISH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Ltd.), 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PROPOSED TOWN HALL, BOROUGH OF HARROGATE, 


CATHEDRAL SERIES..HEREFORD: VIEW FROM fOUTH-EAST. 


RHINEFIELD. HANTS: VIEW FROM THE TERRACE. 


variation of the line amperes, and, moreover, enables the 
generating plant to work at a constant load, and when dis- 
through a Highfield Booster the battery is much more 
lively than when in simple parallel with the generator. The 
battery booster panel exhibited is a standard panel for a battery 
and booster capable of dealing with peaks of 400 amperes on a 

-volt circuit. 
Me iecavs, Greenwood & Batley, Ltd., of Leeds, exhibit their 
“Zeta” type centrifugal pump, coupled direct to an electric 
motor. The pump is arranged for lifting water against a head 
of from 150 to 200 feet, while the motor is arranged for con- 
tinuous current and for running at a high speed. The same 
firm also have a De Laval patent steam turbine dynamo, of 
30 brake h-p, capacity 20 kilowatts. The steam turbine is 
coupled direct to a 20 kilowatt dynamo, both being erected on 
the same bedplate. ; 

Among the exhibits of the Hadfield’s Steel Foundry Co., 
Ltd., are the Hadfield’s special car wheels of the most improved 
type. They are composed ef a cast steel centre and fitted with 
a rolled-steel tyre, exhaustive tests having proved that the 
grades of steel used for the centres and tyres are the most 
reliable and durable for the purpose. Other items included in 
the exhibit are illustrations of the various types of joints; 
samples of their best cast-iron brake shoes; also samples of 
their best toughened cast-steel flangeless wheels, as well as 


“some cases containing samples of the various classes of 


hammers, picks, tools, &c , which Messrs. Hadfield’s are in a 
position to supply. 

The Dowsing Radiant Heat Company, Ltd., make a display 
of their luminous electric radiators, which may be used for 
warming public halls, waiting-rooms, private houses, &c.. The 
standard size of radiator, with ‘four heat lamps, consumes, we 
are informed, one unit of electricity per hour, but may be 
turned down to one-half, or turned off altogether, by means of 
the switches supplied. 


The exhibits of Messrs Doulton & Co., Ltd., comprise 
specimens of the Doulton conduit, which is made with two, 
three, four or six rectangular ducts in one block; a full-size 
section of 18 way conduit constructed of 3-way ducts built up 
in concrete; Doulton troughs for solid-system cable laying ; 
specimens-of the Cockrill-Doulton patent system of concrete 
construction, carried out with tiles of special section; and a 
large model of Doulton’s patent water-softener for steam 
users, &c. 

Messrs. Robert W. Blackwell & Co, Ltd., have a good 
display of trolleys, insulating material, trucks, tramway tools 
and steam fittings, including an interesting selection of valves, 
purifiers, separators and all accessories for the power station, 
besides electric fittings of various kinds. At this stand are also 
shown samples of the well-known P. & B ruberoid roofing, 
which is light and very durable, waterproof and odourless, 
besides possessing other merits that are widely recognised. 

Among other exhibitors we may also mention Messrs. J. 
Kaye & Sons’, Ltd. carriage wedge lock, automatic sliding door 
latch, and Kayes’ patent locks and handles for numerous other 
purposes ; Messrs. Mellowes & Co.’s samples of the ‘‘ Eclipse” 
patent glazing ; Albion Clay Co., Ltd., conduits and troughing 
(Sykés’s patent); the Britannia Co, insulating material, over- 
head trolley line fittings, repair shop tools, and a representative 
display of photographs of heavy machine tools and engines ; 
the Typewriting Telezraph Corporation, type-printing telegraph 
(Stelge’s patent); Sam Deards, patent glazing, specially adapted 
for glass roofs of car sheds, electric power stations, engineer- 
ing workshops, railway stations, &c ; the “Simplex” Steel 
Conduit Co., Ltd, the “Simplex” steel conduit system for 
electric wiring, with special fittings and accessories. Important 
exhibits may be noticed besides at the stands of the General 
Electric Co (1990), Ltd. ; the United Asbestos Co, Ltd.; the 
Cape Asbestos Co., Lid.; Dick, Keir & Co., Ltd.; the 
British Thomson-Houston Co, Ltd.; the Western Electric 
Co.; the London Basalt Stone Co., Ltd.; and J. P. Hall & 
Sons, Ltd. 


THE St. Helen’s Town Council on Saturday confirmed a 
recommendation of their parliamentary committee to appoint 
Mr. W. H. Andrew, town clerk of York, to be town clerk of 
St. Helen’s, at a commencing salary of 800/, rising to 1,000/. 
in two years. Mr. Andrew, who was piesent, accepted the 
appointment. 
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3495 & 3496 
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NORM AN & ST ACEY, Lt DESIGNERS and 


DECORATORS, 


SCHEMES |. 
CARRIED OUT 


a 


DESIGNS AND 
ESTIMATES. 
PREPARED . 
FREE OF. 
CHARGE. . 


— :0: ——— 
DECORATION 
CONSTRUC- 


ALTERATIONS 


ARTISTIC. 
. FURNISHING 


ma 


— 
c—= 


(WaT NANA 


\\\ DESIGNS. . 
WROUGHT. . 
IRON WORK. 


252, 253, 254, 255 & 256 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. (Oxford Street End). 


‘*Norsta, London.” 


Cerrard, London. 
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NEW CATALOGUE. 


IN the new catalogue just issued by the Pulsometer Engineering 
Company, Ltd, of Reading—where, owing to their works at 
Nine Elms, S. W , having become too small for increasing busi- 
ness, they have established new works—illustrated particulars are 
given, in addition to the descriptions of the Pulsometer pump in 
its various forms and what it will do, of the various places 
where it is in actual use, and the different purposes for which 
it is being at the present time employed. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Corporation of Stockport have just accepted the design’ 


and estimate of Messrs. Messenger & Co., Ltd., horticultural 


[Juty 11, 1902. 


are 77,961 depositors, bringing up the total of members and 


depositors to 93,793, showing an increase on the year of 
2,661. 


ten 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE Weymouth electric-lighting committee have recom- 


mended the Council to approve of a scheme for lighting the _ 


borough at a cost of 44,800/, 


THE Electric Lighting Boards Company contributed to | 


ty 
4 
me 


vt 
te 


King Edward’s Hospital Fund by undertaking the entire | 


illumination of the Crystal Palace transept on the occasion of | 
the great Empire Ball last week, and at the same time were ~ 


*4 


able to do some record work so far as time was concerned — * 


The installation comprised 2,200 lights, worked in the form of — - 


% 
Se 
builders, Loughborough and London, for a large range of glass | an enormous velarium over the centre of the transept, oe 
houses at Meee Park. : 8 2 3 outlining the galleries and Royal box i A re + The fig o 
d with artificial flowers, and the — 
MEssrs. W. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, Guildford | 2nd festoons were covere f 
Street, Leeds, are now erecting a new eight-days’ illuminated | RUMber of connections required some two miles of cable, as 2 | 
: i the distance from the supply source was considerable. The 
turret clock, showing the time upon three external dials, for hole of thi Jk was executed in three days of ordinary 
Messrs. Gray, Peverell & Co., West Hartlepool, for Mr. Garry, | W20'€ OF this wor q b fe A : ae 
architect, working hours by three men and two boys under the super- 
vision of the foreman, including the garlandwork and very — 
MESSRS, J AMES: GORDON & Co, of:52 Lime Street, 1.0, difficult fixing at great heights. The effect was so artistic that: =" 


have been appointed sole British ‘and’ colonial agents for 
water-turbines, &c., manufactured by James Leffel & Co, of 


the Crystal Palace authorities retained the work for the ~ 


American Festival on Saturday, and some well-known caterers 


Springfield, U.S.A. -We understand that Messrs. Gordon & the whole of the installation. e 
Co., who have had considerable experience in this line, have proppae ang eret thew 
several installations of these turbines at present in hand. 


WE learn that improvements have lately been made at the 
London Hop Exchange, and that a new electric passenger 
machine has been erected by Messrs. A. Smith & Stevens, of 
Battersea. In view of much that has been said lately about 
foreign competition, it is interesting to note that this machine 
is of entirely home design and manufacture. 

Ir appears from the annual report (the fifty-first) just 
issued by the Birkbeck Building Society that the Society 
has again enjoyed a prosperous year, each department show- 
ing a substantial increase, and, after writing off all realised 
losses, there’ remains a clear surplus profit of 20,3537. 9s. 1d. 
for the year, thus increasing the permanent guarantee and 
temporary funds to 533,576/. 6s. 6d., being the largest sum 
ever reached, while the register of shareholders now contains 
the names of 15,742 members, and, in addition to these, there 


VARIETIES. 


THE new town clerk entered on his duties at Northanpias ca 


on Monday last. 


THE corner-stone of the new church of St. Cyprian, Dorset * 


Square, Marylebone, was laid on Monday afternoon. 


THE consecration of a German church in’ Marton Road, 
Middlesbrough, took place on the 2nd inst. 


THE Trappist monks who have settled near Kingsbridge, a 
South Devon, have, it is said, decided to spend the sum of ~ 


30,coo/, in the erection of a monastery. . 

THE Seabrook Hotel at Hythe having been taken over by 
a new company, has been reconstructed and refurbished, and 
reopened as the Hythe Imperial Hotel. 
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A new Primitive Methodist chapel and schoolroom at 
“Witton-le-Wear, Bishop Auckland, built at a cost of 1,500/,, 
was opened on Saturday afternoon. 

Ar a meeting of the finance committee of the Southampton 
Corporation on the 3rd. inst.,_ the salary of the town clerk 
(Mr. R. R. Linthorne) was considered, and after some discus- 
sion it was resolved: that the salary be increased to 702/., rising 
by three annual increments of 1oo/, to a maximum of 1,000/, 
per annum. Uy th 

ON the 2nd inst. a Local Government Board inquiry was 
held by Col. A. C. Smith, R.E., at Newlyn, Penzance, with 
regard to the scheme prepared by Messrs. Merryweather & 
Sons, Ltd., of London, for providing a supply of water to a 
sportion of the village from an old mine adit. The proposals 
‘include a service reservoir, standposts with waste-preventing 
taps and fire-hydrants. The quantity of water available is 
cample for all purposes. 

[HE National Telephone Company’s exchange in London 
Wall was the scene of a destructive fire on Wednesday even- 
jing. Fortunately the greater number of the employés had 
left, and the few remaining on the premises had no difficulty 
jn effecting their escape. The damage done is very extensive, 
and will result’in a complete stoppage of telephone operations 
from this exchange for some little time, as most of the wires 
have been destroyed, while it is feared that the dynamos and 
engines, &c., in the lower part of the building will be irretriev- 
ably damaged. 

THE sale by auction is announced as to take place on the 
17th inst., by Messrs. Eldridge & Son, of Martin’s Lane, E.C., 
of Thornlaw House, Thornlaw Road, West Norwood. It is 
described as a substantially built, freehold, detached residence, 
standing in grounds of half an acre, and offering excellent 
accommoiation for a family. It contains, moreover, a specialty 
which, if not unique, is at least uncommon in a house of its 
s'ze, in a spacious recreation-room, 33 feet by 30 feet, heated 
with hot-water pipes, comprising swimming-bath, 30 feet by 
10 feet ; studio, photographic dark-room, fitted with lead-lined 
sink with grating, supply tap and spray, double ruby glass 
windows, &c.; and a Turkish bathroom, fitted with bath, with 
thot and cold-water supply, and hot-room fitted with slate slab. 
This is an excellent opportunity of obtaining a first-class 
wesidence in a good neighbourhood and within: easy reach of 
the City. 

THE programme at the Alhambra is just now of a 


“In Japan,” with its bright music and brilliant and_pic- 
turesque scenery and dresses, as well: as the Coronation 
divertissement ‘‘ Britannia’s Realm,” which consists of a series 
of beautiful pictures illustrating in a graceful and fanciful 
manner the history of the development and progress of the 
British Empire. It is needless to say that produced as it is 
under Mr, C. Dundas Slater’s direct supervision, this ballet is, 
from every point of view, a beautiful work of art, which seems 
to be quite to the taste of our colonial and foreign visitors who 
nightly throng this popular place of entertainment. Among 
the numerous good turns must be mentioned Mr. Ian 
Colquhoun, La Belle Otero and Les Minstrels Parisiens, all of 
whom are old and ever-welcome favourites. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


ON the 5th inst. the memorial-stone of a new masonic hall 
at Bellshill, N.B., was laid. 

THE foundation-stone of new church halls in connection with 
Anderson United Free Church, Partick, N.B., was laid on 
Saturday. 

THE memorial-stones have been laid for a new church for 
the Methodist New Connexion, Ryan Street and St. Stephen’s 
Road, West Bowling, Bradford. The church will accommodate 
between 400 and 500 persons, and the school provides seats for 
250, with nine classrooms, lecture-room, &c. It is expected 
that the new church will be opened in May next. 

A COMMITTEE of Edinburgh School Board is at present in 
negotiation for a site for a school to serve the Easter Road 
district. The committee is in communication with the Trinity 
Hospital for a site in Albion Road, but the negotiations have 
not yet been concluded, and in the event of the two committees 
not coming to an understanding, the School Board committee 
have: other sites in view. The new school is intended to 
accommodate about 1,200 pupils, and is rendered necessary by 
the great congestion at the other schools in the vicinity. 

TuE foundation-stone of, a new church in the Leeman 
Road district of York was laid on Saturday last. The district 
forms part of the extensive parish of St. Paul’s, occupying a 
remote corner separated from the rest of the parish by the 
railway, and its population, mainly working class, has in- 
creased so rapidly in recent years as to render the provision of 
further church accommodation absolutely necessary. The new 


very attractive nature. ‘It comprises the graceful ballet | church will be known by the name of St. Barnabas. The site 
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has been presented by Mrs. Ashtcn, and the estimated cost of 
the building is 3,8co/. 

AN inquiry was held on the 2nd inst. at the Plumpers’ Inn, 
Tinsley, by Mr. H. Percy Boulnois, M.Inst.C E, relative to an 
application by the Rotherham Rural District Council to the 
Local Government Boaid for sanction to borrow 4,209/. for 
purposes of sewerage and sewage dispo-al Mio joi 
Pickford (Messrs Oxley & Coward, Rotherham) appeared to 
support the application, and there were also present Mr. S 
Pope, chairman of the Tinsley Parish Council and a member 
of the Board of Guardians; Dr. Weatherbe, medical officer of 
health; Mr. J. Platts, engineer; Mr. W Booth, assistant clerk; 
Mr. W. S. Jackson, West Riding Rivers Board; Mr B. Hey, 
sanitary inspector; Mr. Meades, Mr. G H. Capper and others. 
The scheme having been cleariy explained to him, the inspector 
visited the sewage works, and expressed satisfaction with the 
same and the effluent obtained. He also inspected the site of 
the proposed collecting tank and pumping station. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR ACCIDENTS IN 
CONSTRUCTION. 


ON Monday last Mr. Alexander M‘Dougall, timber merchant, 
appeared before the High Court of Justiciary, Glasgow, 
charged with culpable homicide. The indictment stated that 
he had undertaken to erect structures in Ibrox Park, Govan, 
in a substantial manner, and to use red pine of the best quality 
for the bearers and joists supporting the flooring of the 
terracings of said structures, and to place or cause to be placed 
the said bearings or joists broken-banded or al'ernately Jong 
and short ; whereas he did “culpably and recklessly, and in 
violation or neglect of his duty, fail to erect the timberwork of 
the said terracings in a substantial and tradesmanlike manner,” 
and used, or caused to be used, wood of an inferior quality of 
yellow pine instead of red pine of the best quality, and further, that 
he placed the bearers and joists all short instead of alternately 
long and short or broken-banded, and the half of a portion of 
the western terracing gave wav, that having been caused by 
the use of yelluw pine instead of red pine, and by the placing 
of the bearers or joists aJl short instead of alternately long and 
short, a number ot persons being precipitated to the ground and 
mortally injured. 

Evidence was given by several witnesses, including Mr A. 
Leitch, C.E, Mr. C P Hogg, CE, Mr Gordon, architect, and 


Mr. W.-G. Holmes, burgh surveyor, mainly in respect of the 
inferior quality of the timber. 

For the defence Sir Benjamin Baker said he had made an 
examination of the terracing at Ibrox Park. The material used 
was very much below the usual standard of strength. He had 


y 


fixed thirty years ago a standard of strength for timber, and he 


still held by it He took 2 tons per square inch as a fair work- 
ing strength of the fibres at the lower part of the beam, which 
was equal to about 23 cwt. suspended from the centre. It was 
possible to have wood cut from yellow pine which would be 
twice as strong as wood cut fiom red pine. 
a test ‘indifferently to red or yellow pine. 
no great reliance on the figures given in_text-books. 
Those books .were in some cases seventy years old, 
and were based on specimens of the wood without any knots. 


He placed 


It was not correctly affirmed that yellow pine is weaker than ~ 


red Qn the whole, red pine would be some percentage 
stronger than white pine; but for practical purposes, in which 
you have to take such timber as you can buy, there is nothing 
in any experiment that would justify you making any differ- 
ence? In his experience he made no such difference He did 
not blame the engineers; they applied their knowledge to the 


best of their ability, but, unfortunately, the only text-books — 


available for them were not up to date. 

If the experiments were properly made he would be satisfied 
with a factor of safety of six. 
pine joists he would allow a weight of 25 Ibs per square foot, 
as against the 94 lbs. allowed by Mr. Leitch and the 80 lbs. 
allowed by Mr. Holmes. If 25 lbs. had been allowed, the 
terracing would not have fallen down. If he had been con- 
sulted, he would have had the stand calculated to bear a 
pressure of 112 lbs. per square foot, instead of 25 lbs. In his 
judgment the structure was far too slender, and even if the best 
red pine had been used for the joists, the accident would have 
taken place all the same. 


According to his practice, 25 lbs per square foot was the 
weight which the stand would safely bear, - From the descrip- 


tion of the crowd it was extremely probable that the load upon 
the stand was 75 lbs. per square foot, or three times what he con- 
sidered safe If the timber was of atrociously bad sort, it must 
have been noticed before twenty-five people were killed. In 
all his experience he had never seen a structure so dangerously 
light for such a purpose. : 

In cross-examinat on witress said he did not examine 
specially the timber used in the terracing; he thought experts 


He would appiy — | 


With the terracing built of red — 
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would have dealt with that matter. By the phrase “the best 
quality of red pine” he meant the best quality for the purpose. 
He did not think it wrong for a contractor to substitute white 
pine for the wood named in the contract if it was equal to the 
purpose. He would use a wood which was fitted for the pur- 
pose; he judged the whole thing from an engineer’s point of 
view. He admitted that he had never heard before that there 
was a class of timber that was known as outclassed. — ; 

Do you think it is proper to use timber for joists that 1s 
only fit for packing cases ?>—JIt would not be proper if it were 
not strong enough. Be ; 

The Advocate-Depute (pointing to pieces of the broken 
timber) asked witness if he had ever seen wood of that 
character used for joists. Sir Benjamin explained that he had 
often seen wood of that character. ‘He added that he did not 
care what they called the wood provided it reached his 
requirements. For practical purposes yellow and red pine was 
equally strong. The Advocate-Depute referred to a book by 
the. witness published in 1870, where he wrote that red pine 
had a higher percentage. Sir Benjamin explained that that 
was correct in regard to the specimens experimented with, but, 
he added, you go back to 1870; you might as well go back to 
the maps of Africa in 1870. He had not the slightest doubt 
that the engineer did the best with the sources of information 
at hand. You doubt the reliability of those sources of infor- 
mation ?—Certainly, as to their adaptability in practice. 

Re-examined : If Mr. Leitch had made the proper calcula- 
tion, and taken the risk of the joists that were used, the accident 
would not have occurred. From what he knew about crowds, 
he believed that these joists had been subjected to three times 
the load that ought to have been put upon them. He would 
not have put more than 25 lbs., and, judging by the crowd that 
was at the match, there would be, he estimated, about 75 Ibs. 
per'square foot. The joists stood three times the load which 
he would have put upon them. It was on account of the 
design of the structure that the accident took place, andthe 
yellow pine had nothing to do with it. 

Sir William Arrol stated it was his opinion that an insuffi- 
cient quantity of timber was the cause of the accident. The 
joists were 4 feet apart, and measured 8 by 3. The crowd that 
would have to be carried under the circumstances was greater 
than any timber should be subjected to, because timber is such 
an unreliable material. You require to have a very large 
margin of safety. Even in the best-selected timber there was 
inequality in the planks coming out of the same tree. The 
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margin of safety allowed was practically 10 in every case, So 
far as he had been able to understand, and from his own expe- 
rience, he always thought that yellow pine, if good, was a 
better class of timber than red pine; there were fewer knots 
in it. The yellow pine used was a fair average quality. The 
accident was caused by the fact that the structure was too 
light. The question of yellow or red pine had nothing what- 
ever to do with it. 

Cross-examined : He could not say he had expert know- 
ledge, but he had an experience of over forty years, and he 
thought he had more knowledge than a great many joiners. 
There was no stability in the terracing. If it was crowded 
to its full capacity it must break down. He did not think there 
was practically any margin of safety. A structure of such a 
kind- should- have-been able to carry ten times more- weight 
than was actually on it. 

Mr. Carl Bonn, C.E.; said he believed that the stand gave 
way through lack of joisting. 

The jury returned an unanimous verdict of “ Not guilty.” 


NEW NURSES’ HOME AT GUY’S. 


THEIR Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
drove to Guy’s Hospital on Monday for the purpose of opening 
the Henriette Raphael Nurses’ Home, which has been erected 
and equipped at a cost of 68,coo/., a portion of which was con- 
tributed by the late Henry Lewis Raphael in memory of his 
wife, after whom it is named. The home is built in the form 
of a hollow square, having on the one side a power house from 
which will be supplied all the motive force required for lighting, 
heating, lifts and pumps. On the floors above this are the 
laundries, and this department alone employs some forty 
women, as about 20,0co items of linen are dealt with every 
week. There is also a steam disinfector and steriliser, an 
appliance of vital importance in such an institution. A subway 
connects the residential blocks with the hospital, and on the 


ground floor are the kitchens and domestic offices, 
while anyone who knows the general routine of a 
nurse’s life will appreciate the boon it will be to the 


nursing staff to have their own meals separately cooked 
away from the pervading influences of invalid dietary. 
Special sitting-rooms for the home sister and the staff nurses 


are provided, while the general drawing-room is a spacious, 
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lofty apartment charmingly decorated in soft pink and white. 
A warmer tone of old rose has been adopted for the dining-hall, 
which has also handsome wood panelling and will ultimately 
contain a fine fresco from a design now on exhibition in the 
‘Royal Academy. There are four floors, with a lift and internal 
and external staircases leading to each one. Upon each are 
from forty-eight to fifty-eight separate bedrooms, which are not 
mere cubicles, but apartments securing to each occupant com- 
plete privacy and quiet. Every room is prettily distempered 
in pale green, and furnished with bed, chairs, combination 
wardrobe and drawers, and a fixed basin fitted with hot and 
cold water-taps. Though every floor is liberally supplied with 
bath-rooms, a unique feature of the home is its swimming- 

- bath, 50 feet long, with a water area of 12,000 square feet. This 
was a special gift from the two sons of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Raphael. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES FOR MANUFACTURES. 


In the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice on the 
2nd inst., Mr. Justice Byrne delivered his reserved judgment 
in the actions Worcester Royal Porcelain Company, Ltd., v. 
Locke & Co., Ltd., and the same v. W.H. Rhodes, both of 
which involved the question of the right to use the word 
“Worcester” in connection with the manufacture and sale of 
china and porcelain. 

His lordship said: In the year 1751 the first manufactory 
for the production of porcelain or china was established at 
Warmstry House, Worcester, by Dr. John Wall, in conjunction 
with the other persons ; and the original articles of partnership 
commence with the recital: ‘‘ Whereas a new manufacture of 
earthenware has been invented by John Wall of the city of 
Worcester, doctor of physic, and William Davis of the same,’ 
apothecary, under the denomination of Worcester porcellain.” 
In 1772 the manufactory was sold to the Rev. Thomas Vernon, 
who appears to have transferred it to J. Wall, jun. It was 
subsequently transferred to J. Wall, sen. & Co., and in 1783 
the business was sold toa Mr. Flight. In 1793 Mr. Barr was 
taken into partnership, and the firm name became “ Flight 
‘& Barr ;” other changes took place in 1897 and 1843,-the, firm 
name becoming first “ Barr, Flight & Barr,” and then “Flight, 
Barr & Barr.” It so continued until 1840. ‘In -the mean- 
time, viz. in 1786, Robert Chamberlain, who had been in. the 
service of the Warmstry House firm, started in business for 


himself, and in 1788 he established a manufactory of china or 
porcelain at Diglis,in Worcester. In the year 1828 Walter 
Chamberlain and John Lilly became the proprietors of the 
Diglis works, and so continued until 1840. In that year there 


was an amalgamation of the two firms, the works at Warmstry — 


House were closed, and the business was then carried on as 
“Chamberlain & Co.” at Diglis only. In 1850 and 1852 there 
were other changes in the firm, and in “1862 ‘the plaintiff 
company was formed and acquired the business, which has 
ever since been carried on by them at-Diglis. There had, 
however, been another and rival business set: up in 1801, when 
Thomas Grainger left the service of Messrs. Chamberlain and 


established a new manufactory at St. Martin’s, Worcesten | 
That business was carried on first under the style of “‘ Thomas _ 


Grainger & Co.,” subsequently as “ George Grainger,” and 
afterwards as “George Grainger & Co.,” until the year 1889, 


when this business and manufactory was also acquired by the | 


plaintiff company, who then became the only manufacturers of _ 


china or porcelain in Worcester, and so continued until 1897, | 


when Edward Locke, who had been in their employment, set 
This business, in 1898, became the 


up a new manufactory. 
property of the defendant company, who have sold, and claim 
the right to sell, the china manufactured by them as. 
“Worcester” or “ Worcester china.” It is to restrain this, 


and to establish the alleged exclusive right of the plaintiff 


company in respect of the word “ Worcester” in connection 


with china or porcelain and similar manufactures, that the | 


present action is brought. 


It appears from the facts I have stated that from 1786 to ; 


1801 there were two manufactories in the hands of distinct 
firms ; from 1801 to 1840 three such manufactories and distinct 
firms ; and from 1840 to 1889 two manufactories and firms 
engaged independently in china manufacture at Worcester. 


The goods of all these firms became well known, and gained a 


very high reputation. The word “ Worcester” in connection 
with china or porcelain and similar wares has undoubtedly for 
considerably more than a century acquired a secondary mean- 
ing, outside and independent of its primary geographical signi- 

cation. 


This secondary meaning denoted and defined the - 


goods of particular makers, the produce of particular manufac- 


tories, and is applicable as well to what I may term current 
manufacture for the time being as to older productions. In 


addition to the ordinary everyday commercial dealing in | 


the products, as between manufacturer and dealer and 
between dealer and the public, in the common course of trade, 
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there are and have been for many years past, owing to the 
intrinsic artistic merit and beauty of some of the goods manu- 
factured by the several firms I have mentioned numerous sales 
of old specimens. Amongst dealers and purchasers of such 
older specimens the expression ‘qld. Worcester” is ordinarily 
used to distinguish such articles from more modern ones. The 
dividing line between old Worcester and modern Worcester is 
naturally one which shifts from time to time. But I need not 
dwell on this matter, as the question in the present case 1s, I 
consider, whether or not, at the date of the acts complained of, 
the word “ Worcester” had acquired a secondary meaning as 
applied to china currently produced as a commercial article, 
and, if so, did it denote the goods of the plaintiff company to 
the exclusion of other goods of a similar nature. 
It is not disputed that there are no natural advantages in 
the way of soil or water or otherwise attaching to Worcester 
making it specially suitable for the manufacture of porcelain ; 
and, so far as appears, there is no reason, beyond the fact that 
Dr. Wall happened to be resident at Worcester, why the place 
was chosen originally as a seat of manufacture. More than 
this, although there are and have been certain typical classes 
of articles from time to time produced by the Worcester 
makers which are readily recognised as “ Worcester,” the 
manufacture has never been confined to any special types. All 
classes of porcelain and similar wares have been produced, 


designated the goods of one manufacturer to the exclusion of 
all others; that it has always denoted all china made in 
Worcester and the productions of all manufacturers past and 
present who have made china there. Consequently, it is said, 
the word “ Worcester” means china made in Worcester, and 
any person choosing to make china in Worcester is entitled to- 
designate his goods “Worcester” or “ Worcester china.” 
I think that this contention’ fails, in view of the distinc- 
tion I have pointed out between the meaning of the 
word as applied to current trade productions and as 
applied to older productions of the plaintiffs’ predecessors in 
business. In the view I take of the evidence I do not think it 
necessary to decide what were the rights of the plaintiffs prior 
to 1889 in respect of the word “ Worcester,” because between 
that date and the commencement of sales by the defendant 
company and Mr. Locke, their predecessor in business, the 
word “Worcester,” as applied to current trade productions, 
acquired and had'a secondary meaning as denoting goods 
made by the plaintiffs at one or other of their manufactories 
to the exclusion of all other manufacturers of china or porcelain 
and similar articles. I may, however, say that, as at present 
advised, I am not prepared to accept the view that the plaintiffs. 
would have had no enforceable rights under the circumstances 
against a third person starting a new business and selling his 
goods as “ Worcester china,” simply because one other firm 


had an equal right with the plaintiffs to use the words as de- 
scriptive of their goods also. 

Then it is said by way of defence that, even if the plaintiffs 
might otherwise have had such a right as they claim, they have 
lost or abandoned it by their course of conduct in reference to 
the designations they have given to their own goods, and 


and all descriptions of design, subjects and colouring have 
been made use of. The actual method and ingredients of the 
paste used has varied, and it isnot contended that “Worcester” 
china means only china of a particular paste, glaze, style, 
model, design or colour. It is admitted that never at any one 
time has the use of the word “ Worcester » denoted the goods 


! 


of more than three contemporaneous firms, all of which are now otherwise. For some time prior to 1889 the plaintiffs had 
represented by way of succession by the plaintiffs. From the adopted and they still use in connection with their business 
1889 the word “ Worcester” denoted to | the word “ Royal,” so that on all their business showcards 


year 1840 until 
all purchasers the goods produced at one or other of two 
manufactories and of one or. other of the proprietors 
of such manufactories, and in and since 1889 it always denoted 
the goods of the plaintiff company produced at one or other of 
their establishments. The circumstances in the present case 
are not as simple as in the cases of Seixo v. Provezende (LR. 
1, ch. 192), Montgomery 7 Thompson (1891, AC. 217) and 
Wotherspoon v. Currie (L.R. 5, H°L. 521), where there had 
never been more than one firm whose goods were denoted by 


relating to goods made at Diglis their goods are referred to as 
“Royal Worcester” Besides their registered trademark, 
which is impressed or printed on all their goods, but which 
does not contain the word “ Royal,” they have registered the 
trademarks ‘ Royal Worcester,” “ The Royal Porcelain 
Works,” “The Royal Porcelain Works, Worcester ” and “ The 
Worcester Royal Porcelain Works,” and I think that,. with 
reference to all goods made by the plaintiffs at Diglis, now 
called the “Royal Porcelain Works,” they have from some 
time previously to March 1889 used as generally as possible 
the word “Royal” as well as “Worcester” in connection 
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the word the use whereof was complained of, and it is argued 
that the word “ Worcester,” as applied to china, has never 
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with their goods. The plaintiffs have also, since they 
acquired the Grainger Works and business, kept their works 
as a separate establishment, and in the showcards have always 
kept up the distinction between the goods made there and the 
goods made at the Royal Porcelain Works. Their cards 
describe the goods from the Grainger Works ‘as “ Worcester 
china manufactured by Grainger & Co., Worcester,” or as 
“ Grainger Worcester china,” and they have continued to use 
the old trade-mark containing the words “ Royal China Works, 
Worcester.” I do not think, however, that the plaintiffs are 
disentitled to relief on this ground, as, although “ Royal Wor- 
cester” undoubtedly does describe, and is known to describe, 
goods of the plaintiffs made at one of their factories, and the 
words “ Grainger’s Worcester china” in like manner describe, 
and are known to describe, goods of theirs made at another of 
their factories, I do not consider that their goods are less 
known and identified by the word “ Worcester” without the 
addition of ‘“ Royal” or “ Grainger’s,” and I may point out 
that in Montgomery v. Thompson, as appears in the early 
part of the speech of Lord Herschell, in advertising Stone ale 
the name of “Joule & Co.” was generally associated with the 
words Stone ale (see 1891, A.C., at page 219). The defendants’ 
showcards are four in number, in each of which the word 
“Worcester” is employed as descriptive of the articles adver- 
tised, and in one of them the words ‘ Worcester .china” alone 
appear, without the name of any manufacturer. 

I am of opinion, although no actual instance of deception 
has been proved, that the acts of the defendants are calculated 
to deceive purchasers and the public into the belief that the 
goods of the defendants are the goods of the plaintiffs. The 
defendants are entitled to advertise fairly the experience of 
Mr. Locke, their managing director, in connection with the 
manufacture of china, and also fairly to describe his former 
employment with the plaintiffs and their predecessors in 
business. They are also entitled fairly to give the address of 
their works at Worcester. But they are not, in my opinion, 
entitled to use the word “ Worcester” in connection with their 
goods without clearly distinguishing such goods from the goods 

/of the plaintiffs. I think that none of the show-cards used by 
the defendants do sufficiently distinguish their goods from the 
goods of the plaintiffs; and, as at: present advised, I do not 
well see how the defendants can use in immediate conjunc- 
tion the words “Worcester china, “ Worcester porcelain,” 
or “Worcester ware,” and at the same time sufficiently 

‘/t +1 the ir goods from the plaintiffs. I say this as a 


guide to the defendants, and to avoid, so far as I can, further 
discussion on a motion to commit. Put generally, the word 


‘““Worcester” ought not to be used as denoting the name or 


designation of the article; and I would point out that in 
Wotherspoon wv. Currie (L.R. 5, H.L. 521) the fact of the word 
“‘Glenfield” being printed in large type is specially referred to 
as unjustifiable under the circumstances. I mention. this 
because I should have thought one or two of the earlier show- 
cards used by E. Locke and by the defendants unobjectionable, 
had not the word “ Worcester” been printed in specially large 


type as compared with the rest of the address, obviously, as I_ 


think, to enable the word ‘“ Worcester” to be more readily 
used as the denomination of the goods advertised. As to the 
trade-mark, although I think it very doubtful, on the whole I 
am of opinion its use should not be restrained. 
fairer, however, to-put the name of the defendants’ works on it 
inthe same type. The right form of injunction, having regard 
tu what was said in Montgomery v. Thompson, will be to’ 
restrain the defendants, their servants and ageuts, from selling 
or offering, or exposing, or advertising for sale, or procuring or 
enabling to be sold, any goods made of china or porcelain or 
any similar material not manufactured by the plaintiffs or by 


their predecessors in business, or some or one of them, under | 
or In connection with the word “ Worcester,” without clearly | 


distinguishing such goods from the goods of the plaintiffs.. As 
to the second action against the defendant Rhodes, a retail 
dealer, who bought articles made by the defendant company, 
that must, as arranged, follow the result of this action, and an 
injunction must be granted against him in proper form, The 
plaintiffs, of course, must have their costs. 
A stay of the injunction in the first action, pending an 


It would be | 


appeal, was granted on the defendant company’s undertaking | 


to keep an account from this date of all sales made within the 
terms of the injunction, and to repay, if the appeal was un- 
successful, all profits made by virtue of such sales. 


NEW BATHS AT LIVERPOOL. 


THE baths committee of the Liverpool City Council performed 
good work on Monday last when, in addition to formally | 


opening the new “ People’s Baths” in Beacon Street, they also 


laid the foundation-stone of new baths which they are erecting 
in Lister Drive, West Derby. The first-named building stands 
on an area “of 450 square yards, and comprises seventeen 
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shower and spray baths and two ordinary slipper baths. The 
baths are arranged in cubicles in the bath-hall and constructed 
in slate.. Each cubicle covers an area of 7 feet by 33 feet (just 
half the area covered by an ordinary slipper bathroom). It 
consists of a dressing-box and the shower and spray cabin ; 
the dressing-box is provided with a seat, clothes hooks 
and foot-board. It is separated from the shower and 
spray cabin by a slate division, with passage opening 
having a waterproof curtain ; 
hall to dressing-box is also protected or screened by means of 
a curtain. The shower and spray cabin has a portion of its 
floor depressed, so as to form a foot-bath, the overflow of 


| 
| 


the entrance from. bath, 


cost is 3,500/. The new building in Lister Drive will occupy a 
site of 6,500 square yards ; it has a frontage to Lister Drive of 
226 feet and lies between the electric generating station and 
Rowlands’s nurseries. The buildings are set back 109 feet from 
the line of the street, provision being made for one swimming- 
bath 60 feet by 30 feet, one swimming-bath 75 feet by 35 feet 
and 27 private baths. Space is also reserved for an additional 
swimming-bath when required. The estimated cost of the 
establishment is 24,00¢/, 


THE IMPERIAL CORONATION BAZAAR IN AID 


which is fixed at such a height as to allow the water to cover 
the bather’s ankles. This allows the bather to thoroughly soap 
himself, and to wash his feet before using the warm spray bath 
or shower. The shower, which is the chief feature of the 
system, is placed overhead, and is formed in a circular ring, 
so that the water does not strike the bather’s head, but falls in 
a-gentle shower on his shoulders.” As the body is cleansed, so 
is the dirt carried down to the feet and into the drain. When 
the bather is thoroughly cleansed, by the manipulation of 
a lever the temperature of the water can be reduced to suit. 
A spray or needle is fixed at one side of the cabin whereby the 
bather may enjoy its tonic effects. 

Apart from its lower-cost and economy of space, the 
shower and spray bath possesses many advantages over 
the ordinary slipper-bath, viz. it is perfectly simple, certain 
cleanliness is insured, all risk of infection or contagion 
avoided, less danger of taking cold after use, the tonic 
effect of the spray on the skin is valuable, stimulating the 
skin, thus -protecting the bather against subsequent. ex- 
posure. The administrative department of the establish- 
ment is simple, effective and self-contained. A small steam- 
boiler is provided in the basement, which will supply | 
the steam for calorifiers to maintain the warm water at a tem- 
perature of 95 degrees Fahrenheit. It will also provide the | 
steam for steam coils to drying-horses in laundry, and to the | 
radiators for heating the bathing halls and waiting-rooms. 
There is a dwelling-house for the caretaker and his wife, con- 
taining living-room, pantry and two bedrooms, A laundry is 
provided for towel washing. The establishment was designed 
by Mr, W. R Court, the baths and wash-houses engineer, who 
personally superintended its construction. The buildings are 
homely in appearance, and materials that have a tendency to 
decay have, wherever possible, been carefully excluded, and the 


OF THE HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN. 


WE have had the pleasure of inspecting the excellent plans. 
and diagrams of the buildings, stalls, &c., in connection 
with the Imperial Coronation Bazaar now being held at the 
Royal Botanical Gardens in aid of the Hospital for Sick 
Children, Great Ormond Street. The first aim of the designer 
(Mr. F. W. Speaight) has been to avoid all risk of weather, 
either from rain or extreme heat. With this view there is 
erected along the whole length of the Broad Walk a series of’ 
white Venetian masts, affixed to which on either side of the- 
walk, at a height of 25 feet, is a lean-to awning extending over 
a distance of 25 feet. The stalls are erected under this, and’ 
they are designed in a simple manner with square green 
latticework. Attached to each mast is a large flat iron hoop. 
ornamented with a copper heart, and evergreen wreathing, 
illuminated by many thousands of electric lights, is festooned 
from mast to mast and from mast to stall. The Bazaar 
| buildings cover an area of 150,000 square feet, and no less than 
107,480 square feet of canvas have been utilised. 

The great Forecourt is situated in the centre of the Bazaar, 
and in it will be found the Bandstand, the American Court, and 
the Court of Five Arches. On either side of the entrance 
there are the administrative buildings, built after the style of 
old cottages. 

At the Royal Entrance will be found Her Majesty’s recep- 
tion-room and also the Royal Pavilion, both artistically 
erected by Messrs. Warings, Limited. The whole of the 
Bazaar buildings have been erected by Messrs. W. Whiteley, 
Limited. 

It may be added that the Hospital for Sick Children: is the 
oldest and largest hospital of the kind in the British Empire, 
and celebrates its Jubilee this year. It was founded in 1852, 
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webuilt in 1872, and enlarged in 1893. The garden and 
adjoining property was purchased in 1898. ‘There are now 200 
‘beds at Great Ormond Street, besides 50 beds at the Con- 
valescent Branch, Highgate, and 7,o00/. is required each year 
to balance accounts, as the expenditure amounts to 19,000/. a 
year while the average income is only 12,000/. 


MUNICIPAL ELECTRICAL ASSOCIATION. 


“THE seventh annual convention of this Association was held 
‘last week at the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. Mr. 
John H. Rider presided. In the course of his presidential 
address he stated that the Association was now representative 
-of nearly 150 municipalities. In 1895, when it was founded, 
there were but five electrical street tramways, all, except Black- 
pool, owned by private companies. At present there were 
thirty-six owned by municipalities, and sixteen in course of 
construction. 
worked by the trolley system. Overhead construction cost 
about 5,coo/. per mile of single track, including rails and paving, 
while surface contact construction cost 10,500/. and conduit 
construction 13,500. Owing to esthetic considerations, 
Washington, Paris, Berlin and other places adopted the 
conduit system in the centre of the town, with the overhead 
system outside, and several corporations, including Bourne- 
mouth, had done the same thing ; but it was really not worth 
while. It was true that the examples of overhead construction 
to be seen in several towns in the United Kingdom were any- 
thing but pretty, but that was the fault of the designer, 
_ and not of the system. It was perfectly easy and practicable 
to erect an overhead line which would look well in any 
locality. Neat, and even artistic, work cost very little more 
than rough and unsightly work. With reference to 
guard wires, the Board of Trade had recently issued a 
new set of regulations based practically upon those adopted by 
the Post Office. In order to hear the views of the various 
tramway authorities upon those regulations a conference was 
held on June 20 last at the offices of the Board of Trade. On 
the advice of the officials of the Post Office and of the National 
Telephone Company, the Board refused to allow the principles 
of guard-wire protection to be discussed. Guard wires might 
be a protection in a few cases, but in the large majority they 
‘were the means of causing the very accidents they were 
intended to avoid. They were a constant trouble to maintain, 


Faston’s 


Express 


With three exceptions, the whole of those were: 


and were very liable to break when heavy telegraph or tele- 
phone wires fell upon them, The root of the matter was to 
prohibit entirely uninsulated wires of any kind to cross the 
trolly wires. If telegraph and telephone wires must be erected 
overhead, they should only be allowed to cross the streets at 
right angles, the spans should be kept exceedingly short, and 
the wires carried as high up as possible, in order that a broken 
wire might not reach the street. They should be insulated at 
such crossings, and if guards were insisted upon in addition 
they should be provided by a netting under the telephone 
wires, and not over the trolly wires. The recent accidents 
which had happened in Liverpool and other towns had been 


caused just as much by the telephone wires as by the trolly | 
wires, but in the mind of the public they were called trolly wire | 


accidents and nothing else. If local authorities would insist 
that all telephone wires should be placed underground there 
would be no necessity for guard wires or such unsatisfactory 
half measures. 2 


In the afternoon visits were paid (alternatively) to the 


generating station of the Central London Railway at Shepherd’s 
Bush, to the generating station of the Metropolitan Electric 


Supply Company, Willesden, and to the works of the Incan- _ 


descent Electric Lamp Company at Wood Green. 


Mr. H. Faraday Proctor, city electrical engineer, Bristol, iF 


read a paper on “ Notes ve Earthing,” in which he took the 


view that the three-wire distributing systems were chiefly useful 


when the neutral conductor might be earthed. The neutral 


conductor of a distributing system from the consumer’s and the . 


fire-office point of view should be earthed at as many points as 
possible ; and, where this was done at many points, it was to 
the advantage of all parties for the current to be alternating. 
Although troubles might then be experienced if earth-return 
telephones were used, a state of equi-potential could be most 
easily arranged for from a transformer-fed system, when no 
troubles from electrolysis could exist. In the course of the 
subsequent discussion, Mr. Trotter,.of the Board of Trade, said 
he had been shown a surprising list of towns on the Continent 
in which there was said to be no insulation at all on the middle 
wire, and that list went further in his mind to induce him to 
consider this question carefully than anything that had been 
brought before him. With regard to the question of how to 
earth the middle wire the Board of Trade had no regulations 
about it, but, on the other hand, he frequently told people how 
generally it was done and how he thought it was best to be 
done. There should be,.in the first place, a resistance as small 
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as possible, to avoid a “dead short.” Then there should be an 
ammeter, preferably a recording ammeter. Engineers who 
used recording ammeters found that they greatly assisted the 
localisation of faults. Lastly, there must be a circuit-breaker, 
which would give a signal by lamp or bell when it opened. In 
case of a heavy leak it was better to take the risk of giving a 
shock to some one on the round “ outer” than to havea serious 


burn-out. 


THE LONDON BUILDING ACT. 


Ar the South-Western Police Court a decision under the 
London Building Act respecting the proper thickness of walls 
"was given ina considered judgment by Mr. Rose. Mr. H. Black- 
bourn, a builder, of St. Anne’s Gate, S.W., proposed to erect 
three shops in Norwood, and the district surveyor (Mr. Percy 
Hunter) objected to the plans on the ground that the builder 
designed the separation walls which divided the shop proper 
from the dwelling-rooms above of a thickness of only 43 inches. 
Mr. Blackbourn thereupon appealed to the magistrate against 
the objection under Section 150 of the Building Act. Mr. 
Hunter argued in support of his objection that the Act pre- 
scribed that all walls should be “ properly bonded,” and that 
they should be constructed of fire-resisting material ; that bricks 
which were only 43 inches thick could not be “properly 
bonded” because there was no room for cross-bonding, or, in 
trade parlance, “headers and stretchers ;” and that a 44-inch 
wall would buckle with heat very easily, and so would, in the 
case of an outbreak of fire, render escape by the staircase 
almost impossible. The surveyor added that the clause in the 
Act relating to the thickness of walls was specially inserted as 
the result of a fatal fire at a shop close to the court, in which, 
through defective lack of means of egress, some unfortunate 
girls lost their lives ; and he urged that, in view of the recent 
terrible fire calamity in the City, this clause of the Act should 
be rigidly enforced. The appellant denied that the Act pre- 
scribed any particular thickness. He knew of walls in the 
Strand which were under 4 inches thick, and were constructed 
of iron plates and concrete. He argued further, that by the 
decision in«the case of Garrett |v. Godson & Co., a building 
which comprised a shop and living rooms for the occupier of 
the shop was exempted from the provisions of the clause relat- 
ing to the construction of walls. The magistrate said he 
accepted the weighty opinion of the surveyor as to the actual 
construction of the walls, and he therefore held, as a fact, that 
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a brick wall of only 43 inches in thickness could not be said to 
be a “properly bonded” wall. The point of law, however, 
which the appellant had raised was difficult and doubtful ; and, 
while he decided that the cited case of Garrett v. Godson—- 
which referred to a beerhouse—did not apply in this case, he 
would be willing, if required, to state a case for the considera- 
tion of a superior Court. He dismissed the appeal without costs, 


SANITARY INSPECTORS’ CONFERENCE. 


THE fifteenth annual conference of the National Union of 
Sanitary Inspectors has been held at Southport. Mr. Wm. 
Stansfield, Manchester, presided. 

Mr. J. T. Quinton, Liverpool (hon. secretary), submitted the 
annual report, which congratulated the members on the con- 
tinued success which had distinguished the work of the union 
during the year. The addition to the membership roll had 
been twenty-eight members, two ‘hon. members and one 
associated member, one associated member having been 
transferred to the membership list. By death, resignation or 
compulsory removal from the list owing to the non-payment of 
subscriptions, they had lost twenty-six members, eight hon. 
members and one associate The union now comprised thirty- 
six hon. members, 339 ordinary members and thirteen asso- 
ciates, or a total of 398. The total last year was 402, so that 
there had been a slight reduction in the membership. Having 
regard, however, to the fact that owing to the negotiations for 
fusion no special effort had been made to increase the member- 
ship, and also to the action taken in removing so many 
members from the roll, the Council was by no means dis- 
satisfied with the slight temporary decrease.’ On the other 
hand, the area of membership had been widely increased, no. 
fewer than 180 districts in 30 counties now being represented, 
as compared with 167 last year. Financially there was a small 
deficit. In regard to Parliamentary legislation the Council 
regretted that the introduction of the long-deferred Bill for the 
codification and unification of the Public Hezlth Acts had 
again been postponed. The Council trusted that the Public 
Health Bill, providing for the fixity of tenure and super- 
annuation, which was introduced by their president, might be 
kept before the House, and that every member of the Union 
would endeavour to secure the support of his or her local 
member of Parliament. . Premiums in connection with the 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Northern Sanitary Association prize fund had been awarded 
to Messrs. W. H. Coney, Wednesbury; R. J. Hughes, 
Rhyl; C. W. Lasker, Eccles; J. S. Lloyd, Sheffield ; 
and J. A. Priestley, Nelson. The Council regretted they were 
unable to report in satisfactory terms on the question of the 
unification of the various associations of sanitary inspectors 
throughout the country. Some serious misconceptions appeared 
*<o pervade the minds of certain members of the Council of the 
Incorporated Association of Sanitary Inspectors, and until 
‘those were removed the Council was of opinion that unity would 
‘be impossible. Much useful work had been accomplished 
during the year, and the Council had every reason to look 
forward with confidence to the future 

The Chairman proposed the adoption of the report, and 
remarked that their prospects as a union were brighter than 
ever, although there had been a slight reduction in the 
membership | He hoped that members would make an effort 
to bring up the membership to 500. 

The New Factories Act. 

A paper entitled “Recent Factory L2gislation, and the 
Duties of Local Authorities Arising Therefrom,” was read by 
Mr. A! J. Wilde, inspector. He said that the subject dealt 
with an intricate portion of a sanitary inspector’s duties. They 
all recognised the close connection between health and occupa- 
tion, and they did not wonder at the heavy toll in sickness and 
mortality the working classes had to pay through working. in 
vitiated atmospheres, badly ventilated workshops, and under 
dangerous conditions. The Factory and Workshops Act of 
1991 was really a consolidating Act, and consisted of 163 
sections, of which comparatively few actually affected the work 
of the sanitary inspectors. . It did not introduce many new 
features, but it made some provisions compulsory, and there- 
fore it became necessary for sanitary inspectors to make them- 
selves acquainted with the Act After d2aling with the various 
definitions of the Act, a discussion took place. 

Mr. Worrall remarked that if the Act was a consolidated 
Act, it was an extremely poor one, and made what before was 
extremely difficult still more complicated. 

Mr. Smith (Lancaster) said that a Factory Act of 1992 
should be introduced to enable them to understand the Act of 
I9OlI. 


| Standards in Public Health Work. 
A paper on this subject was read by Mr. H. Spears, chief 
sanitary inspector of West Bromwich. 


Having defined the 


term “ Standard,” and indicated its present scope as including 
the various standards set up in Acts of Parliament, model by- 


laws and regulations relating to public health, and having © 


affirmed the need of standards in general, the writer proceeded 
to discuss the main essentials of standards as applied to sani- 
tation. It was pointed out that standards could only be 
applied to men in their social relations, and that they must not 
be arbitrary in character. Preference was indicated for 


scientific standards rather than those of the ideal or artistic 


class, which were exceedingly variable in character. Standards, 


it was urged, should be definite and quantitative rather than | 


qualitative, national rather than local, and of a progressive 
type. It was argued further that to secure the possibility of 
ptogression they should not be definitely laid down in Acts of 
Parliament, which were never up to date, but their formation 
should be entrusted to a single central body, that they should 
be readily accessible, possess an equal degree of authority, be 
based on corresponding lines, thoroughly adequate, compulsory 
in character and ought to be rigidly enforced. It was shown 
that existing standards were formulated by numerous 
authorities ; that they possessed varying degrees of authorita- 
tiveness, were not based on uniform lines, local rather than 
national, often inaccessible, inadequate, unscientific, indefinite 
and unprogressive ; that while they were by no means exact- 


ing, they were largely permissive, and were not rigidly 


enforced. The only remedy, it was pointed out, was a drastic 
one, and required that the whole of the existing standards 
should be put in the melting-pot, so that they might be re- 
moulded once more. To secure the adoption of such reform 
it was stipulated that a Minister and Board of Health should 


performed by the Local Government Board, the Home Office 
and the Board of Agriculture, which in any wise affected 
health, whether in the home or the workshop, and the 
administration of the Foods and Drugs Act. Also that such 
Board should, at the earliest possible moment, formulate a new 
set of standards, which should be absolutely authoritative, but 
which should be capable of modification from time to time. To 
secure uniformity of application the author advocated the 
gradual reduction of the authorities responsible for sanitary 
administration, until at last one body should be responsible 
for both formulation and application of standards, a 
vigorous protest being made as to the inapplicability of the 
principle of local option to such matters of imperial import as 
public health. 


_be appointed, to whom: should be transferred all duties now. 
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THE WEEK. 


A REMARKABLE action relating to architects’ fees has 
just been concluded in Capetown. The plaintiffs, Messrs. 
ACKERMANN & ADAMSON, sought to recover from the 
Colonial Government their fees for the preparation of plans 
for the extension of the Capetown railway station. In 
1897 plans and drawings were got out for a scheme that 
was to cost 170,000/, Afterwards they were instructed to 
prepare plans for a second scheme costing 286,o002 The 
next order was for a scheme costing no less than 1,000,0004. ; 
then there was a fourth scheme amounting to 500,000/. A 
sum of 5,000/. was paid, and there was a promise of a 
further sum of 1,250/ That was in payment for the last 
scheme. Butasum of 425/. on the first scheme, 1,430/. 
on the second and 12,500/. on the third were claimed. 
The defence was that plaintiffs were not entitled to pay- 
ment until all the plans and drawings were approved. 
Those for the first three schemes were not approved, for 
they were only preliminary plans. The defendants claimed 
the drawings of the fourth scheme. The plaintiffs expressed 
their willingness to hand over the drawings when they were 
paid for the four schemes. They denied that the work was 
undertaken on approval or that the work was not approved 
of. Sir JoHn BucHANAN in giving judgment said it must 
be considered that there was an implied contract that the 
plaintiffs would be remunerated for their work. On a 
quantum meruit basis he calculated the value at from 8,o00/. 
to 8,500/. His brethren, Mr. Justice Maasporp and Mr. 
Justice Hoptey, had arrived at the result in another way, 
and they had agreed that the estimated value should be 
taken at 3,500/. with an additional amount of 1537, and as 
5,0007, had been paid on account judgment would be for 
3;500/. with 153/. costs. Mr. Justice Maasporp thought 
the plaintiffs might be entitled to further damages, but Mr. 
Justice Hop.ey believed that all the plaintiffs were entitled 
to was the amount tendered by the Government and a 
quarter per cent. on the estimated cost of the first and 
second schemes, and nothing at all on the third scheme, 


Tue Land Transfer Acts of 1875 and 1897 relate to the 
registration of title for the county of London. The County 
Council had a right to veto the operations, but it was found 
that seventy-three members were in favour of a general 
registration of title, while there were only thirty-five opposed 
to the measure. The whole Metropolitan area on both 
sides of the Thames is now-dealt with. The only part of 
London in which the Act is not in operation is the City. 
As the Act is of great public utility, for in three years pro- 
perties of the total value of 34,907,642/. have been placed 
on the register, the Privy Council made an order that the 
Act should likewise be applied to the City. The Court of 
Common Council presented a petition asking for a revoca- 
tion of the order. A reply has been received stating 
“Parliament had the fullest cognisance of all these 
objections, and nevertheless passed the Act without a 
division, and with a remarkable concurrence of support. 
The special reasons given for excepting the City from the 
operation of the Act do not appear to the Lords of the 
Council to be of serious weight, because, in fact, all of them 
are applicable to a large part of the area already within the 
Act. But if the City authorities desire any special 
Provisions to be made for dealing with any of 
the cases that are peculiar to the City, it is under- 
stood that the Lord Chancellor would be willing 
to consider any arrangements that might be proposed. 
The date of the commencement of the operation of the 
order in the ‘City has been postponed repeatedly at the 
recommendation of the Lord Chancellor, with the result 
that there has been time for the registry to get into thorough 
working order, and there is reasonable ground for doubt 
whether any of the suggested difficulties will arise. The 
time allowed has not been utilised by the authorities of the 
City, as the Lord Chancellor had expected, for the purpose 
of preparing any scheme for working the Act in a way 
specially convenient for that area. The Lord Chancellor 
understands that the present situation of the Lands Registry 
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is not inconvenient to the City. But he has expressed his. 
readiness to consider any representation the City authorities 
may make to him on this subject.” ‘There are of course 
some valid reasons on the part of the c'tizens, and espe- 
cially owing to the complications which arise from the 
independent ownership of rooms in some of the houses ins 
the City. But the process of registration and mapping in the 
offices of the Registrar of the Land Registry is so perfect 
that no case is likely to occur which can be regarded as. 
insurmountable. On account of the complications there is 
a greater necessity to bring the Act into operation within 
as well as without the City boundaries, 


Amonc the projects which are under the consideration. 
of the Paris Municipal Council is one for the erection of 
two statues in the Square de Breteuil, the subjects. 
being LinerAL BruANpD and JuLEsS HARDOUIN-Mansarv. 
BRuAND’s name is seldom mentioned, although he prepared 
the original designs for the Invalides. Mansarr’s name is, 
on the contrary, familiar to Frenchmen, and it is surprising 
than an artist who is so identified with the national arch;. 
tecture should still be without a statue in Paris. One 
reason may arise from the difficulty of distinguishing 
between the various members of the family. Nico.as from 
an early age was entrusted with great buildings in Paris. 
One of them was the mansion now used for the Bank of 
France. He began the great church of Val de Grace, but 
the upper part, including the dome, is the work of 
Le Mercier, Harpouin-Mansart, who was thie pupil of 
BRUAND, was for about thirty years engaged on the works: 
at Versailles. He completed the Invalides with the excep- 
tion of the dome, which he designed and partly carried out. 
There was another member of the family, who was engaged 
on the church of St. Eustache. We presume there can be 
no objection to statues of the two artists. It is true they 
were both Royalists, but it would be unfair to make them. 
responsible for the shortcomings of the age in which they 
lived. 


THE Southport Town Council cannot be said to have 
acted graciously in dealing with a request from the Hon. 
JOHN COoLLigR that the copyright in the picture by him, 
In the Venusberg, purchased for the permanent collection, 
might be reserved to’ him. When selling the picture the 
artist did not assign the copyright to the Corporation, and. 
some lawyers would say it could not therefore belong to 
them. The request was only acceded to on con- 
dition that no reproduction of the picture should be 
made without the consent of the Corporation. Practically, 
that kind of concession is not of much use. Publishers 
who might be disposed to bring out a plate are likely to 
hesitate when there is even a remote chance of a lawsuit 
for breach of copyright against them. It was said that the 
copyright was a valuable asset, and no doubt some members. 
of the Council may imagine that a sum may be paid for 
the right of reproduction which would materially diminish. 
the taxation. The way the picture is now prized because it 
is believed to be a source of wealth strongly contrasts with» 
the opposition which was raised when the purchase of 
Ln the Venusberg was first proposed. 


On Saturday, the 19th inst., Mr. Sinvanus TREVAIL has - 
invited the members of the Devon and Exeter Architectural 
Society to join in an excursion to Truro and the vicinity. 
The arrival is timed for 9.36 a.m. In the city there will be- 
visits to the new Carvedras Viaduct, the Waterfall and" ° 
Victoria Gardens, the Cattle Market, Kenwyn Church, the. 
Museum, the Cathedral, the Municipal Buildings, and 
various other works. Luncheon will be served at Mr, 
TREVAIL’s house, when the speeches will be restricted to- 
three minutes each. ‘There will bean excursion by steamer- 
to Falmouth, which will occupy an hour. Three-quarters 
of an hour will be spent in visits to the principal sights in- 
the town, then there will be return by steamer up the.’ 
river Fal, and the scenery will be observed from different 
points of view. After landing at Truro Mr. Trevait’s: 
house will be again visited, and the departure is fixed for 
8.3 P.M. The conductor and host is a stickler for time;.: 
and by observing his directions a profitable and pleasurable: 
day will be assured. 
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THE IBROX PARK STAND. 


HEN commenting on the accident at Ibrox Park, 
Glasgow, a week after the collapse of the stand, 
we said :—“ The catastrophe should bring about a revision 
of the data for calculating the strength of such structures. 
It is not sufficient to consider a crowd as a dead load, 
weighing so much per superficial foot. It is evident from 
what occurred at Ibrox Park that a crowd can become a 
force which is destructive from its action.” That con- 
clusion was corroborated to a remarkable extent at the trial 
of the contractor. Sir BENJAMIN BAKER in his evidence 
declared he did not blame the engineers of the structure, 
for “they applied their knowledge to the best of their 
ability, but, unfortunately, the only text-books available for 
them were not up to date.” Indeed, all who have any 
acquaintance with timber construction must have been 
surprised when it was suddenly announced that the con- 
tractor was charged with culpable homicide, on the sup- 
position that he used an inferior quality of yellow pine 
‘instead of red pine of the best quality. Every one knows 
that dangerous consequences may follow from the employ- 
‘ment of a piece of timber that is too weak for the work it 
is expected to perform. But when we find the reporter of 
the Glasgow Herald, in his description of the stand on the 
-day after the accident, stating that the beams “must all 
have broken about the middle,” it became apparent that 
‘something more was involved than the character of the 
timber. Experience does not warrant the belief that a great 
many pieces of timber will all be defective in exactly the same 
place, nor, by the law of probabilities, was it likely that 
several defective pieces would be brought together where 
the crowd-was heaviest. The collapse of several joists in 
the middle testified to an excessive load, for which sufficient 
provision was not made. 

In such a case an inquiry by specialists should have 
been immediately ordered by the Government, not only 
for the purpose of explaining how the collapse was caused, 
but with a view to the prevention of a recurrence of similar 
accidents. Some sort of investigation must have taken 
place, otherwise the contractor would not have been charged 
with homicide. But it was conducted in secret. Scottish 
law has its peculiar procedure which is admired in the 
North, but the English system is preferable in important 
cases, for if a contractor in Birmingham had to answer a 
like allegation about an Aston Villa stand there would have 
been a preparatory sifting of the evidence at the inquest 
and in the police courts. In that way the responsibility of 
the different parties would be more clearly apportioned. 

_ The indictment against the contractor resolved itself 
into three charges, (1) that he failed to erect the timber 
-wotk in a substantial and tradesmanlike manner, (2) that 


he substituted inferior yellow pine for best red pine, and 


(3) that he placed the bearers and joists all short instead of © 


long and short, or broken-banded. Defendant’s counsel 
took a preparatory objection to the indictment on the plea 
that the use of yellow pine for red pine must have been 
known beforehand, and there was really no connection 


made out which would involve criminal responsibility for — 


the deaths. But Lord Kyiiacuy, who presided, would not 


accept the objections, although he stated the counsel could — 


raise them before the jury. 


The history of the contract was set forth by the 
manager and secretary of the Rangers’ Football Club. The — 
ground was reckoned to be sufficiently large to accommodate — 


80,000 people. But previous to the day of the accident 
not more than 40,000 persons had been present. Mr. 
ARCHIBALD LrITcH was asked to prepare the plans 
for a large stand. 
eight were sent in. Mr. ALEXANDER 
was the lowest, amounting to 5,280/. 
reasons which led to the acceptance of the 


M‘DoUGALL’s 
One of the 


Tenders were invited, and six or 


tender — 


was an announcement that all timber required for the struc- — 


ture was in stock. Theconstruction of the stand was com- 
pleted in the spring of 1900. The whole of the woodwork 
was to be tarred; but there was some unexplained dispute 
and the joisting was not tarred. In the intervals between 
the seasons no means were adopted for protecting the 


stand. During two years and three months the joists were — 


undoubtedly exposed to the action of the inclement and 
variable Scottish weather. It was also decided to set up a 
corrugated iron screen, and for that purpose it was necessary 


to insert a bolt in each of the joists, which presumably 


diminished their strength. 


them were fractured. Whether there was any misgiving 


It was at the bolt-hole some of 


about the continuous efficiency of the stand is not clear. — 


But in March r902 Mr. Hoimes, the burgh surveyor of 


Govan, was asked to report on the condition of the stand. 
He said, *“‘So far as I am aware the structure has not been 
crowded to its utmost capacity, but some sections have.” 
That report was submitted to the Scottish Football Asso- 
ciation, and it no doubt helped in the selection of the 
Ibrox ground for the international match. On the fatal 


day there were no less than 68,114 persons present, and of : | 


these over 60,000 must have been on the stand. 
Mr. Leircu, the engineer, said the stands at Ibrox 


were the largest he had designed. He admitted sanction-— 


ing an alteration in the timber. The contractor affirmed 
he could not readily obtain 8 inch by 3 inch red pine, and 
asked to substitute 9 inch by 3 inch red pine, and that pitch 
pine might be employed in the place of red pine. Mr. 


LrircH replied he would accept either red pine or pitch 3 
pine 9 inches by 3 inches, and pay in proportion. 
work had to be performed quickly; two hundred mien were 


The 
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sometimes engaged, and the joists were soon covered up. 
In the course of the erection numerous instances happened, 
it was said, of the employment of inferior timber, but the 
contractor made no objection to the removal of the pieces. 
Two days after the accident Mr. LeircH examined the 
stand, and discovered that “the timber, instead of being 
either red or pitch pine, was an inferior quality of yellow 
pine. The joists, in place of running long and short 
alternately; were all short, and the back joists, which 
broke, instead of being 9 inches by 3 inches, were 8 inches 
by 3 inches.” Mr. Leircu said he was satisfied that the 
cause of the fall was the inferior wood, and he attributed 
the whole of the disaster to the use of bad timber. In 
cross-examination Mr. LeitcH admitted that from politic 
motives, if he had to erect such a stand again, he would 
alter the arrangement, his meaning being that as public 
confidence was shaken it might be necessary to do some- 
thing to give assurance of security. A letter by Mr. LEITCH 
to the directors, which was written in confidence, relating 
to the rumour that Mr. JoHN GorRDON, architect, was to be 
appointed to superintend the reconstruction of the stand, 
was also read. ‘The writer said :—‘‘I suppose I will be the 
chief witness for the Crown, and if I am to appear as 
having been thrown overboard by the Rangers’ Football 
Club it will certainly have a disheartening effect upon me 
and an equally encouraging effect on M‘Doucatt, and you 
and the other directors know full well that M‘Dovucatt will 
employ every means to blacken and damage my character, 
as he has already done, and if in this laudable endeavour 
he is to obtain the assistance of the Rangers, it will be no 
matter of surprise if the verdict was given in his favour.” 
He also stated that it would be most injurious to the inte- 
rests of the club if it did anything in any shape or form 
which could be twisted into a favourable opinion for 
M‘DouGatt and an unfavourable one for himself. 

Testimony was given by Mr. Hocc, C.E., about the 
joists in seven bays all breaking near the centre of their 
strain. They were, he said, of a very inferior quality of 
yellow pine. From his own experiments he ascertained that 
yellow pine broke down with between one-fourth and one- 
fifth the weight carried by red pine. But he allowed that 
if he designed the structure it would have been stronger, for 
the factor of safety was rather low. 

Mr. JoHNn Gorvon; architect, said he made experiments, 
and found that while it required 12 tons 16 cwts. to breaka 
joist of red pine, one of yellow pine broke under 2 tons 
17 cwts. Allowing eighty spectators to each bay the dead 
weight would be 5 tons. The three yellow-pine joists in a 
bay would break under a dead load of 4 tons 54 cwts., 
whilst red-pine joists would sustain Ig tons 4 cwts. In 
cross-examination Mr. Gorpon confessed that his tests 
would have been fairer if the wood used had been sub- 
jected to the same conditions as the wood that broke down. 

Mr. Hotmes, the burgh surveyor, said he was informed 
that first-class red pine was to be employed, and on that 
assumption he approved of the plans. In his inspection 
he confined his attention to the steel columns. He had no 
doubt that the cause of the accident was the inferior quality 
of the wood. He believed five was a good factor of safety 
for a dead load, and seven for a live load. A competitor 
for the contract declared that the wood was below what was 
termed inferior, and was in fact out-classed. 

All the witnesses for the prosecution were alike certain 
about the cause of the accident. They had no hesitation 
In asserting that the quality of the timber was alone 
to blame. Yet the burgh surveyor had suggested to 
the designer the advantages of substituting steel for 
timber, and the only reply proffered was that as the 
duration of the lease was only for ten years a permanent 
structure would be too costly. It was allowed by another 
witness that he would have made use of a larger amount of 
timber. Mr. Gorpon also said that if he had been con- 
structing the stand he would have doubled the strength of 
the joisting. It would be interesting to know by what 
logical process the quality of the wood was arrived at. 
Professor JoHNson, of the Washington University, is of 
opinion that the distinction between pines can only be 
perceived by microscopic examination, and it was not stated 
that one of the witnesses had placed a section of wood 
under a lens; _Experience, no doubt, may often serve 
astead of an elaborate scientific examination. But con- 


sidering the number of professors there are in Scotland it 
would not have been difficult to arrive at some results 
which would have been inore satisfying to architects and 
engineers than any empiric knowledge. } 

For the defence, timber merchants and others were 
forthcoming who declared no less positively that the timber 
used in the stand was sound and well adapted for its pur- 
pose. Indeed, the counsel for the prosecution seemed to 
have slight faith in his own witnesses, for the. strongest 
point in his addyess was the neglect of the accused to bring 
forward evidence about the sources from which the timber 
was derived, and the prices that were paid for it. Infor- 
mation of that kind would, he said, have ended the con- 
troversy at once. But in legal tactics the choice .of 
evidence is left to the lawyers, and an accused person has 
not much discretion in the matter. It might with as much 
justice be argued that witnesses did not appear for the 
prosecution who were prepared to swear that the design of 
the structure was perfect. It was, in fact, admitted that in 
the rebuilding increased strength is to be imparted to the 
structure at an outlay of over 2,000/,, which is nearly 4o per 
cent. of the original cost. 

The defence boldly attacked the design. Sir Benjamin 
Baker, whose name as the designer of the Forth Bridge is 
authoritative in Scotland, said the usual standard of strength 
was not given. He would allow for timber a load of only 
25 lbs. a square foot instead of the 94 lbs. assumed by 
Mr. Leitcu and the 80lbs. by Mr. Homes. The stand 
would safely bear 25 lbs. per square foot, and the crowd 
probably weighed 75 lbs. per square foot, or nearly three 
times the safe load. In all his experience he had never 
seen a structure so dangerously light for the purpose it was. 
to serve. It was on account of the design of the structure 
that the accident took place, and the yellow pine hadi 
nothing to do with it. Sir Benjamin would not accept as 
accurate the figures which are put down in the text-books. 
as marking the differences between the red and yellow pine. 
They were based, he said, on specimens without any knots. 
Sir Witu1AM Arrow doubted whether there was practically 
any margin of safety allowed. Mr. CarL Bonn, who had 
charge of the structural part of the Glasgow Exhibition, 
analysed the formation of the stand more closely than any of 
the other witnesses. He ascribed the cause of the accident 
to the want of strength in the joisting. The substitution of 
yellow pine had nothing to do with the accident ; the wood 
was of very good quality. The stand as designed could 
only sustain a load of 26 lbs. per square foot, and it ought 
to be equal to rg0lbs. There should have been six timés 
as many joists if the structure were protected, and nine 
times as many if it were exposed to the weather. The tests. 
made for the prosecution were also described as unscientific, 

It would be impossible for any ordinary jury, after- 
hearing statements so confidently expressed on both sides, 
to be certain about the real cause of the disaster. Doubts 
must have been excited in their minds, and under the 
circumstances they could hardly fail to give the accused the 
benefit of them. The opinion of experts is likely to be 
divided on the subject. On that account-it is to be 
regretted that an official examination of the stand was not 
undertaken by command of the Government. Men in 
Glasgow may be more hazardous in dealing with timber 
than men elsewhere. It will be remembered that some 
years ago a new play-shed in the yard of a Board school 
collapsed, killing or maiming a large number of little 
children who had gone there for shelter. The data relied 
on in that case by the architects may also have served for 
the structure in Ibrox Park, and what guarantee is there 
that figures of a different kind will be henceforth sub- 
stituted ? 

It should be borne in mind by designers that the 
experiments on timber cannot have the precision of those 
on steel and iron. Uniformity is so rare, it seems useless to 
be piling up a variety of results. BAuUSCHINGER, who 
devoted his life to the strength of materials used in con- 
struction, made very few experiments on timber. Until the 
United States Government tests are complete, there will 
not be sufficient results obtainable to be a guide ‘to 
practice. Many thousands of experiments have been 
already conducted, but the officials will not arrive at any 
positive conclusions for the present. In one of the state- 
ments relating to pine it is said :—“The variation in 
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-gtrength, as will be seen from the tables, in wood of the 
virgin forest is in some species ‘so- great that by proper 
inspection and selection values differing by 25 to 50 per 
cent. may be obtained from different parts of the same 
tree, and values differing 100 to 200 per cent. within the 
-same species.. These differerices have all their definite 
‘recognisable causes, to find»and formulate which is the 
final aim of these investigations.” To say, then, that 
ed pine has a transverse strength of 1,535 Ibs., while 
yellow pine is 1,185 lbs., as in the table books, is to give an 
allusion of constancy to a material which continually varies. 
Wood is an organic substance, or, as the United States 
specialist, Mr. Rot, says: —‘“‘It is a structure just as much 
_as a railroad. bridge ‘or a balloon frame, and as such varies 
_gteatly even in the wood of the same tree, nay even of the 
same year’s growth of the same cross-section of a log.” 
Where so reuch is doubtful it is dangerous to be dogmatic, 
cand one effect of the M‘Douca tt trial we hope will be to 
\persuade practical men to be cautious not only in depend- 
ing on timber, but in making assertions about its qualities. 


- ‘When they have to employ it largely in structures there is 


ement, 
always insisting on method, sketched the plan of the 


-other works of the class. 
-question which is involved in the construction of encyclo- 


-sculpture which were inferior in value to the 4fol//o Belvidere, 


-gure to be risks in any excess of economy. It should be a 
rule to use the material with dimensions that will allow of 
contingencies, or not at all. 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA.* 
T “ROM the time of the first encyclopzedia objections 
have been raised against the alphabetical arrange- 
CoLERIDGE, as became a philosopher who was 


“‘Encyclopsedia Metropolitana,” which was to obviate the 
inconvenience. which was assumed to be inherent in all 
Without discussing the important 


-paedias, there is no doubt that students of technical subjects 
ind a pleasure when in more miscellaneous articles they meet 
with information which they did not anticipate. It corre- 
-sponds with that unexpected delight. in music or pictures 
on which Mr. HERBERT SPENCER has laid emphasis, and 
which he maintains is the most enjoyable. On that 
account the interest for a, particular class of readers in 
the volumes, of the ‘ Encyclopzdia Britannica” is not 
confined to:the special and comprehensive treatises which 
are one of the characteristics of the work, and were 
yprepared for their benefit. 

The prefatory essay to the third volume, by Dr. H. S. 
“WitiamMs, on ‘‘ The Influence of Modern Research on the 
“Scope of World History,” has, for example, much which is 
interesting to all who study art. Lord Byron was indignant 
with the Government of the time for purchasing the Elgin 
Marbles. They were then regarded merely as pieces of 


but which conjointly might act as a substitute for that 
«unattainable figure. They were supposed to be adapted for 
pleasing people who were never likely to be enthusiastic 
-about art. There can be no doubt the Parthenon sculpture 
has rendered invaluable service in elevating English taste, 
‘but now and: henceforth it can serve a new office as an 
exponent of evolution. Dr. Wituiams, after describing 
ALavarn’s.. discoveries at Nineveh, which added an 
Assyrian room to the British Museum, says :— 


If we would judge how direct and unequivocal was the impulse 
-which the dying nation transferred to the adolescent one in 
point of art, we have buteto take a few steps in the British 
Museum, from the Assyrian room to the wonderful hall that 
holds Lord Elgin’s trophies from the desecrated Parthenon. 
Look, then, upon the frieze of bas-relief that bears the magic 
name of Phidias. If anything can reconcile us to the act that 
deprived Greece of her priceless heirlooms, it is the fact that 
they have found lodgment here close to their Oriental 
iprototypes, where half a million visitors each year 
“may at least have an opportunity to learn the lesson 
‘that human progress is an accretion, a growth, a building upon 
foundations ; and, specifically, that Greek art, no less than 


* The new voiumes of the Excyclopedia Britannica, constituting, 
“im combination with the existing» volumes of the ninth edition, the 
tenth edition of that work,,and also. supplying a new, distinctive and 
independent Jibrary of reference dealing with recent events and 
developments. The third of the new volumes, being Volume XXVII. 


vof the complete work. (Published by Ze 7zmes, London.) 


other forms of human culture, was an evolution, and not an 
isolated miracle. For what is the Parthenon frieze, as we now 
come to it fresh from the palaces of Nineveh, but an Assyrian 
frieze adapted to the needs and ideals of another race and 
developed by the genius of a newer civilisation? The profiled 
figures in low relief coursing together, are they different in con- 
ception from the profile figures of the palaces we have just left? 
The horses of the Parthenon frieze might almost seem to have 
stepped bodily from the palaces of Assur-bani-pal. They have 
gained something in suppleness of ‘limb, have altered their 
attitude in a measure, to be sure, thanks to their new 
environment. But their type has not changed by so 
much as an actual breed of horses might be changed — 
in as many generations. Note the head, the most 
typical and {characteristic feature of this Grecian steed. Line 
for line it is the same head, trappings aside, that we have just 
seen at Nineveh. Even the defects of the Assyrian drawing 
are there—the too small and slender face and receding lower 


jaw. the tiny ear, the far too full and “chuffy” neck. Possibly — 


no horse in nature was ever like this, but the Assyrian artist so — 
conceives it; the Greek copies that conception; and the 
distorted type will be transmitted down the generations to the 
Italian of the Renaissance, to the classical painters of Spain, — 
the Netherlands, and Germany and France, nay, even to the 
artist of the nineteenth century. The court artist of an 
Orientai prince of the ninth or tenth century BC. conceives a 
certain ideal ; and, following him, a certain type of sculptured 
horse, such as the artist who carved it has never seen, steps 
before the chariots on Napoleon’s Arc de Triomphe in 
nineteenth-century Paris. 


A passage of this kind does not become less effective 
because we find it in an article that. mainly relates to 
Biblical chronology. Evolution in art is again considered 
under the head of Egyptology. By means of modern 
research it is possible to ascend to a period about 7,000 
years B.c., when there was a change in the climate of 
Egypt.. We can realise the forms of the emigrants of that 
time, when women with the lower jaw covered with hair 
were accepted as beautiful. Through art much is ascer- 
tained about the succeeding races and their rulers. ‘The 
advancement of knowledge is suggested when it is said that 
in 1880 an article appeared on the subject in the ninth edition 


,of the “Encyclopedia” revealing that scarcely anything 


was known about the age of Egyptian products. Now the 
date of an object has become as important almost as its 
form. The character of Egyptian architecture has long been 
established, and probably no exploration will increase our 
acquaintance with it. But in the article on the Coptic Church — 
there is a suggestion that the native style was not without 
its influence on the buildings for the creed. The basilica 
type was imitated, but we are told “the use of the dome by 
Coptic architects is almost universal, and nearly every 
church has at least three domes overshadowing the three 
altars. ‘The domes are sometimes lighted by small windows, 
put the walls are windowless and the churches consequently 
gloomy.” The domes no doubt were inspired by Eastern 
traditions rather than Roman examples. 

It is a wide jump from Egypt to modern copyright 
regulations, but an artist has nowadays to be conversant 
with strange transitions. Mr. E. BALe treats of some of 
the anomalies of existing legislation through which artists 
suffer. One is the belief that by receiving a docket 
of registration on payment of a shilling at Stationers’ 
Hall copyright is reserved to the artist; but as it belongs 
to the purchaser of a picture or a statue, only by a trans- 
ference from him can copyright be obtained by the pro- 
ducer of the work. The chief obstacle to an amendment 
of the law arises from photographs, although it is at present — 
doubtful to what extent photographers are secured. | 

In cases of copyright labour seeks protection, and is 
allowed it because of its exceptional character. Ordinary 
labour does not, however, obtain any special care, and 
consequently the so-called craftsmen have of late 
endeavoured to gain a footing corresponding with that of 
privileged artists. In that way there is a contrast between 
modern and Medizval times, and the subject is one which 
concerns the sociology of the future. The article by 
Professor Hewins on “Economics” will reveal to many _ 
who have not bestowed attention on the matter that 
what CARLYLE called the Dismal Science has ceased 
to be regarded as if it were an inevitable law 
of nature. In any mew arrangements all bearings of the 
labour question will have to be made the object of more 
sympathetic consideration than formerly. Under existing 
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‘conditions it is quite possible for a man to conduct a 
business with profit to himself, who has no knowledge of it 
and could not perform any of the operations. His thoughts 
are concentrated on profit and loss, and in the organisation 
of which he is the head, he thinks compensations somehow 
arise from any absence of capability in his workmen. 
Labour, in fact, is supposed to be only a temporary and 
costly substitute for machinery. However, as the Professor 
says:—‘ In our own day labour disputes can scarcely ever 
be resolved into a question of merely pecuniary gain or loss. 
The significance of the amount of money involved varies 
greatly for different trades, and can only be understood by 
reference to -the character and habits of the people 
concerned. But questions of sentiment, shop feeling and 
trade customs invariably play an important part.” It was 
on account of the admission of feeling as a factor 
in his system of political economy that JoHN Stuart MIL 
was treated with some forbearance by RusKIN in “ Unto 
This Last” and other daring books. It is a question 


which cannot be ignored as it has been, and a comparison } 


-of the various articles on Economics in the ‘“‘ Encyclopzedia ” 
is sufficient to demonstrate the trend of thought from the 
end of the eighteenth century until our time. 

The article on Contract, by Sir FREDERICK PoLLock, 
‘shows his customary skill in making abstruse subjects easy 
-of comprehension by readers who are not initiated in the 
mysteries of legal phraseology. Assumpsit, which as a 
species of contract is a form of action peculiarly British, 
is a substitute for the old wager of law. The following 
explanation of its origin is readily understood :— 


I profess to be a competent builder; you employ me to 
build a house and I scamp the work so that the house is not 
fit to live in. An action on the case was allowed without much 
‘difficulty for such defaults. The next step, and a long one, 
«was to provide for total failure to perform. The builder, instead 
of doing bad work, does nothing at all within the time agreed 
aipon for completing the house.. Can it be said that he 
has done a wrong? At first the judges felt bound to hold that 
this was going too far, but suitors anxious to have the benefits 
of the king’s justice persevered, and in the course of the 
fifteenth century the new form of action, called “ assumpsit” 
from the statement of the defendant’s undertaking on which it 
was founded, was allowed as a remedy for non-performance as 
well as for faulty performance. Being an action for damages, 
and not for a certain amount, it escaped the strict rules of 
proof which applied to the old action of debt ; being in form 
for a kind of trespass, and thus a privileged appeal to the king 
to do right for a breach of his peace ; it escaped likewise the 
risk of the defendant clearing himself by oath according to the 
ancient popular procedure. Hence, as time went on, suitors 
were emboldened to use “assumpsit” as an alternative for 
debt, though it had been introduced only for cases where there 
was no other remedy. By the end of the sixteenth century 
they got their way, and it became a settled doctrine that the 
existence of a debt was enough for the court to presume an 
undertaking to pay it. 


The most important article relating to construction in 
the third volume is Mr. WHatety Exior’s on Docks. The 
majority of the dry docks for the United States Govern- 
ment have been hitherto made of timber. With so large a 
supply of material at hand that course was to be expected. 
Commodore Enpicotr holds that timber 
docks which are to accommodate the large vessels now 
built, and he recommends that new docks should be formed 
of masonry and concrete combined. The London County 
Council will pretend to be surprised when they learn that 
‘he further advises that instead of being constructed by day 
labour and by Government employés, “they should be 
carried out by contract, which would be the means of 
greatly reducing their cost.” The allied subject of Dock- 
yards is also treated. Large sums of money are now being 
‘expended in order that those important aids to defence may 
be efficient. In the article on Earthquakes advice is given 
about the construction of buildings which will withstand the 
movements. 

The articles we have referred to deal with topics that 
an be looked upon as colossal. In the same volume there 
are, however, a great many biographies of artists. SIpNEY 
CooPER Js one of them. Corot, the French landscape- 
painter, 1s noticed at greater length. Although he was 
supposed to be original in his treatment of nature, he is 
described as being more traditional than is believed, and 
some of his trees are stated to resemble CLaupe’s. 
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CourRBET, it. is prophesied, will be remembered as 
a landscape and sea-painter instead of by his realistic 
canvases. It is remarked of P. J. Crays, the Belgian 
painter, that he was “the first to appreciate the 
beauty of calm waters reflecting the slow procession 
of clouds, the .glories of sunset illuminating the sails 
of ships or gilding the tarred .sides of heavy fishing- 
boats. He painted the peaceful life of rivers, the poetry 
of wide estuaries, the regulated stir of roadsteads and 
ports.” We are told that whenever Dausicny liked his 
pictures, he added another duck or two to those introduced, 
so that the number of ducks often indicates greater or less 
artistic quality in his pictures. His own experience con- 
firmed his saying that the best works do not sell. Illustra- 
tions are given of those painters’ works as well as of the 
Danseuse, by Decas, and The Dream, by DETAILLE. 
GEORGE Du Maurier forms the material of an article of 
more than average length. 

If considered as a record of what has taken place in all 
departments of investigation, the third volume corresponds 
with its predecessors and enables a more exact notion to 
be formed of what the tenth edition will be when it is com- 
pleted. From the arrangements which have been made 
it is now evident that the end will be reached in a 
shorter time than was anticipated, and the work will thus 
form a unique example of expedition, accuracy and 
completeness. 


A TALK ON SKETCHING. 


AA HEN the harness is off, every man instinctively goes his 
own way to his garden, his fishing, his courting—or, 
well, I go to my sketching. In the Old Country it used to be 
among the old churches and abbeys, the delightful country 
houses, the ruins rich with a thousand ancient memories, and 
moss-grown spots beautiful with historic stories. The old 
spots—ah, it is all so new in Australia—the newness—well, it 
has its charm—the charm that the explorer feels when he seeks 
to penetrate into the mists that lie beyond. But the old times 
will come back when, with pencil and brush, we sought for 
colour amid the old grey stones, and with ponderous keys 
unlocked the doors of crumbling shrines to gaze upon the 
monuments of ancient warrior and touch the brassy hand of 
ancient sage. There is the prevailing note of the old country 
and the prevailing note of the new, and it has been our 
privilege to touch them both. Both alike charming and 
intensely interesting, yet widely separated by seas, climate 
and history. One cannot get outside one’s office in 
England with a sketch-book without touching something 
of historic interest. All the nomads who write books of 
their wandering fill them with historic peeps ; it must be so, 
for all the cities and all the country are filled with the works 
and memories of our ancient fathers, and it is all so closely 
packed, so full that one need not go very far afield for subject, 
and then we have the rich legacy of art, left by so many 
generations, as well as the inspiring company of men who 
gather in art clubs and societies like minded with the sketcher 
and the artist. My sketching, I am afraid, has been the 
somewhat fragmentary efforts snatched in all too short spare 
hours from a busy life, but I have been consistent to my school- 
boy love right along, and hope to woo her many times again, 
to ask under the changing skies and by the running waters the 
hidden secrets of nature’s expression, and to know the joy of 
her telling. In a short paper there is not space wherein to say 
much that would be reminiscent of one’s sketching experiences, 
but naturally in the course of somewhat varied trips, there are 
thoughts evolved and convictions consolidated that produce 
ideas to rub against other men’s ideas, that may be of. some 
value to our younger members. Ifa man loves drawing he will 
draw, and if he does not he will not take the trouble to learn, and 
that will be his loss ; but every man to his own way, and I speak 
to architects, whose natural expression is by drawing, the 
universal language in which we may consolidate our ideas, 
and in which we speak, even though our tongues know not the 
cunning of words, or the language of our foreign brethren— 
a language as ancient as the scratchings of prehistoric man 
upon the rocks and bones that mark the spot of his dwelling, 
and the language of countless artists and mighty people who 
have left their indelible carvings to remain while they them- 
selves have centuries since mouldered to their original dust. 
It is well, perhaps, to fix our thoughts under a few headings, 
and, first, as to 
Mediums of Expression—From temperament and from 
education will grow a man’s medium in which he seeks to 


* A paper read before the Royal Victorian Institute of Architects 
on April 29 by Mr. Robert J. Haddon, F. RK. VDA ES Aw Ae, 
Lecturer on Architecture, and published in the Australian Builaer. 
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portray the subject matter before him, and just as one man 
from a bundle of pens upon the writing-table will choose his 
own nib, be it either fine, ball pointed, or broad, so the artist 
will choose the tools and substances best suited to his own 
feeling. The architect is invariably good with his pencil, and, 
speaking generally, may be relied upon for good perspective 


and good drawing ; his weakness and his strength is inclined 


to detail, showing too much, overloading the picture with 
what his brain tells him really is there, rather than confining 
his attention to that which he sees. Being in his everyday 
work constantly engaged with the conventional drawing of line, 
his eyes see. lines in nature where the ordinary trained artist 
sees mass only. This appreciation of line as line is an 
extremely fascinating study, but may be carried too far, 
for, after all, nearly all open-air objects are made up not 
of lines, but of mosaic-like masses of colour and form, but may 
be confined by lines if you will, but one better expressed by 
colour or washed masses or shading. A short pencil is the 
best, for it is more under control than a long one, nearer the 
tips of the fingers that answer to the will, and hence reduces 
the mechanical to a minimum of the feeling to the quickest 
means of expression. But the pencil has its limits, as has all 
mediums ; soon we are impressed with the dignity and value 
of shadow masses, and then we find the need of shading. 
Then our pencil drawings are liable to damage by smearing, 
and we seek ink and pen,-and a new world opens up to the 
sketcher. For rapidity in outdoor work he soon finds the 
need of the brush, and-then monochrome claims him till such 
time as colour, the greatest of all mediums, holds him for a 
devotee, and from this last and greatest I question whether 
there is any turning back, for colour, apart from form, has its 
charm, and when the two are combined in happy unison, who, 
with the artist’s eye, can resist their engaging charm? And 
now a few words as to 

Style:—Style is a term hard to define. It is, however, a 
quality that is apparent to the cultured observer of any man’s 
work worth the notice Every man is in a very true sense “a 
part of all that he has known,” and as an absorbing medium 
he is ever taking in (consciously and unceasingly) impressions, 
from the time of his early drawing lessons at school, through 
his office career, to long years of practice, and the quality of 
the man will, yea, must regulate the ultimate style of his work, 
and just as surely as nature has made the red flowers as dis- 
tinctive from the yellow buds, and the slow-growing oak from 
the rapid-growing elm, so surely has each man his own 
peculiar quality to appreciate one kind of subject or one style 
of expression as distinctive from another. We have only 
to think for a moment of our own circle of friends and 
know this. One man sees the comic, the ludicrous, has 
a keen appreciation of the funny things of life; he has the 
more intent eye to catch the humorous incidents that 
cross his path, and if there be added to this gift the power of 
the draughtsman, happy is he in his work, and thrice happy 
his friends, who are through nis gifts made partakers of. his 
humours. Gentlemen, we cannot all be forced into the same 
mould and stamped off with the same die, and education every- 
where is recognising this more and more in its methods of 
to-day, greatly, one cannot help seeing, to the progress and 
benefit of the rising generation. In this thought we are at the 
heart of nature and at the fountain-head of wisdom, where 
many of the vexed problems of our everyday vexing civilisa- 
tion find answer. There is work for all, a place for each 
man’s gifts, a mutual ground on which we each may 
appreciate the other’s qualities, be they only in earnest, 
for outside the earnest seeker I have nothing to say. 
Some artists portray whatever they see with infinite pains 
and tiny details and exquisite finish, and enjoy those subjects 
that bring out in greatest relief these qualities ; they delight in 
showing every leaf and berry on the trees, and each subtle part 
of the subject. Just as one man feels most at home among 
trees and pasture subjects; or among cattle and farmyard life, 
or in distinctly architectural subjects, so each man is invariably 
being impressed by one kind of subject more than another, and 
one aspect of nature more than another, the more often 
perhaps that which he likes best ; consequently style is built 
up, partly through his temperament and partly by his love of 
particular and peculiar subjects. Personally, I must confess to 
a very growing love for the waters of river and sea-shore since 
I left the old buildings in old England. I love the sea in her 
deep blue vastness, her shallow greenness, her moving, min- 
nowed bosom, her sand-girt and rock-bound shores, her spirit 
of lonely and eternal solitude and the skies that no smoke of 
grimy town dimmed atmospheres blot out ; where nature is 
alone, save for the ships that cut the blue and sail on and on 
with our thoughts to their mysterious havens. Yacht 
and pinnace and gig and river ports and stately ships, side 
by side with battered hulks, have claimed my colour box more 
often than I can tell, and in them I see infinite variety of form, 
colour, movement, light and shade. 

Methods of Work.—There are many things to say, and so 
many ways of going to work. Being a disciple of method and 


order, I believe in alight, practical equipment, embracing al} | 


one is likely to need, yet small in compass~and portable in 
bulk ; and first a stool should be carried, one of the collapsible. 
kind, for it very seldom happens that a seat is available at just 
the right point of view for the proposed sketch, and to sit upon 
the ground takes the eye too low, and has other disadvantages,, 
to say nothing of possible chills. A colour box, charged with 
moist colours not too numerous and with good palette space, a. 
water dipper and three good sable brushes, with a small bottle 
of water. | Then for pencils—a H. and a B.B. are to my mind 


{ 
| 


\ 


the best, but. that is purely fancy, and a block (Whatman’s), | 


—that is also fancy; some prefer a book. « Then a leather- 
covered portfolio to hold block and loose sketches, and 
a sheet of blotting-paper, and the sketcher .is equipped. 
But stay, I may mention the friendly pipe, for sketchers, like 
fishers, love the weed, and I was about. to add, a good com- 
panion ; but that isin some ways a doubtful addition, as no two. 
fellows light upon the same’ subject, which fact is somewhat in- 
clined to.test the ties of friendship when sketchers go together. 
Better to, mutually agree to visit a certain locality, and after 
work arrange to meet and compare notes and sketches.. Some: 
sketchers’ methods are like themselves, full of art and untidi- 
ness. 
joined not long ago, turned out his gear when we arrived at a 
likely spot—a small battered cardboard box, about seven small 
pieces of hard, cake colours, one old brush, one common table. 


plate, wrapped up in brown paper, two scraps of paper, that | 


was all. Some prefer the wet method. I must say I do not,, 
for if the paper is too wet one cannot get the work down quick 


enough—an all-important item in outdoor sketching, where the | 


effects of nature are for ever changing. Most fellows I have 
known, and I have been out with a good many, wander about 
a good deal and wait for an inspiration. I find the architec- 
tural training comes in here. We have to plunge in at our 
work, and let the mood come after, and really it is quite 


wonderful: how interested one does get after one has got over 


the first few minutes of the start, and inspiration comes in due 
course. In, life-class sketching, rapidity of execution is very 
necessary, as the model can only pose for a short time in one 
position, and the hand must be sure’ of the stroke and the eye 
of the line. In: sketching buildings, details of museum sub- 
jects, old furniture, brasses, antiques, carvings, &c., one cam 
take full time and return again and again, and the architect: 
may well.add the measuring tape and rule to his equipment. 
In conclusion, one is reminded of the twofold side of a man’s. 
nature, and especially of the nature of the true architect, who- 
should also be the true artist, the practical and constructive 
and directive and organising side, and the side of dreams, im- 


pressions and inspirations; ino man: who has enriched the 


world with the: monuments of the greatest art, be it architec 
ture, sculpture or painting, or the lesser arts that hover around 
the greater, but has been a dreamer of dreams, a-seeking 
amid the fields of nature, life and art for true and inspiring note 


of colour and form, if happily he may find them; and adding his. 


own ego to that he knows, thus enters into the labours of those 
whose works remain a lasting influence for truth, for beauty 
and for art.” Our complex city life is ofttimes too hard, too 
cutting ; we need the relaxation of some hobby, and sucha 
relaxation is sketching. If we seek outdoor nature, happy are 
we in the ever-changing: beauties of sky and river and land- 
scape, the rosy dawn, the effulgent day of these southern skies, 
the half twilight of dreams—dreams that make us ‘strong, 
strong in the true impression, strong to pursue art and seek her 
whose reward is more than gold, and whose riches are brighter 
than the lustre of gems. 


TESSERZ. 
The Clarendon Picture Gallery. 


fi eee great mansion in Piccadilly erected by the first Earl of 

Clarendon was one of the sights of London in the seven- 
teenth century. .At the same time it created a host of enemies 
for the statesman, for it was believed to be erected by money 
stolen from the State, and it was called “Dunkirk Hall,” 
“Tangier Hall,” &c. In it was a marvellous collection of 
portraits representing, as John Evelyn wrote, “the former and 
present age. For there were the pictures of Fisher, Fox, Sir 
Thomas More, Tho. Lord- Cromwell, Dr. Nowel, &c. And 
what was most agreeable to his Lordship’s general humour, 
old Chaucer, Shakespeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, who were 
both in one piece, Spencer, Mr. Waller, Cowley, Hudibras 
which last he plac’d in the roome where he vs’d to eate an¢ 
dine in publiq.” Many of the portraits which Lord Clarendon 
possessed were presents—or rather bribes, if we are to believe 
Lord-Dartmouth, the annotator of Burnet, whose means 0! 
information cannot be disputed. Clarendon-House was, it i: 
said, chiefly furnished with the goods of cavaliers brought a 
“‘ peace-offerings”’ to the omnipotent and ambitious Chancellor 


One fellow, a good artist, who was one of a party I 
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In no other way can the formation in less than seven years of 
this extensive gallery be accounted for. So many fine family 
portraits as Clarendon possessed could not be purchased. 
When his taste was known there were- many to pay court to 
the great minister by the present of a portrait. That noble 
picture by Vandyke of the “ Earl of Derby, Countess and Child,” 
was doubtless:a peace-offering from the noble house of Stanley, 
and others might be named as presents, “ most agreeable,” to 
mse the words of Evelyn, ‘to his Lordship’s general humour.” 
When in 1675 Clarendon House in Piccadilly was pulled down, 
‘the pictures with which it was so “bravely furnished” were 
semoved to Cornbury House, in Oxfordshire, the seat of the 
‘Chancellor’s son, then the second Earl of Clarendon. The 
‘second Earl would seem to have cared very little about 
portraits. He inherited neither his father’s talents nor his 
general humour for collecting the faces of great men. He 
knew the money value, however, of what he had, and was with 
difficulty induced to allow Lord Paulett to take copies of his 
grandfather’s and grandmother’s pictures by Vandyke, because, 
as he alleged with some reason, copies would lessen the value 
of. the originals. This unwillingness has been condemned 
somewhat severely by Lord Dartmouth. But was Lord 
‘Clarendon altogether his own master? Were the pictures 
entirely his? There is reason to think not, His father left 
him encumbered with debt ; his own extravagances added to 
his difficulties, and fifty-eight pictures, including seventeen 
whole-lengths, were seized “‘at the suit of John Taylor, gentle- 
man,” for a debt of 1,200/., and twenty pictures and 6,350 
volumes |were lost at the suit of William Fallman, for a 
-debt of 800/. These seizures were effected in 1694. The 
history of the collection after leaving Cornbury House is as 
follows :—At Lord Hyde’s death in 1753 the pictures were 
«divided ; the Duchess of Queensberry got one portion, which 
she removed to Amesbury, in Wiltshire, and the other half 
‘became the property of the Hon. Thomas Villiers, the first 
Earl of Clarendon of the present creation, The Queensberry 
portion passed in 1810 at the death of the last’ Duke of 
‘Queensberry, “old Q.,” as he was called, to Lord Douglas, by 
whom they were removed from Amesbury, Petersham and 
‘Piccadilly to Bothwell Castle in Lanarkshire. 


Painters’ Architecture. 


Many of the great masters of the Renaissance, Leonardo 
‘da Vinci, Michel Angelo, Raphael, Giulio Romano, and others, 
were architects as well as painters, and several buildings were 
executed after their designs and under their inspection. We 
-can also consider architecture as it appears in pictures, and 
mixed with other objects. Among the great artists Raphael is 
‘the only one who has left a number of historical compositions 
"in which buildings and architecture form so principal a part as 
‘may enable us to form a judgment of the result of the whole. 
The general character of his architecture, like that of his 
figures, is a sedate and simple grandeur, equally free from 
“superfluous ornament and from strongly-marked contrasts. 
Neither in his works nor those of his followers shall we find 
‘many instances of those singular effects of perspective, of those 
-roups and clusters of buildings crossing each other in various 
directions, of those splendid artifices which may be called the 
‘picturesque of regular and entire architecture, in contra- 
‘distinction to ruins, The landscape-painter can make use of 
‘ruins of every kind without scruple and without much danger 
of impropriety ; but history-painters are more confined, for 
‘there are, comparatively speaking, but few historical subjects 
where a background of ruins would be strictly proper. As they 
are therefore in some degree precluded from buildings in their 
most picturesque state (that is, where the variety of forms, 
‘tints and effects are most sudden and striking), those painters 
‘who were fond of such varieties and of all that is termed 
picturesque have fought for them by means not incompatible 
‘with what is due to the dignity and propriety of the historical 
‘style. This will clearly appear to any person who compares 
‘the architectural backgrounds 'of such artists with those of other 
‘masters who studied the higher parts of the art; as, for 
anstance, the backgrounds of Raphael and Poussin with those 
of Paul Veronese and Rubens. In the works of the two last- 
mentioned painters those artifices and that picturesque dis- 
position appear in all their brilliancy, and are perfectly suited 
to what has very properly been termed the ornamental style, 


as, opposed to the severer character of the Roman and 
‘Florentine schools, 


Architectural Qualities. 


The emotions aroused in the mind of an intelligent expert 
‘by the contemplation of a work of pure architecture, in what- 
ever style and of whatever race, are necessarily complex and 
difficult to describe ; but the quality and keenness and scope 
of these emotions are such as_have.been awakened by no other 
of the fine arts. To the « capable eye” there. is, in the first 
place, the charm of repose, which includes almost all the 
‘vittues of design. Then follow the gracious and caressing 


appeal of technical harmony and grace in outline and pro- 
portion, in symmetry or balance of parts, in colour, texture, 
detail and distribution of orriament ; the pleasing evidences of 
scholarship without pedantry; if the work is modern, of the 
intelligent study and adaptation of historical styles to modern 
use; of reserved power, of the absence of affectation or caprice; 
the just subordination of the personality of the. author to his 
theme; the skilful adjustment of means to ends; the perfect 
agreement between construction and decoration; and, in 
certain cases, the glad recognition of the audacity of genius in 
breaking through the trammels of convention and creating a 
surprise which does not offend. In the second place,- outside 
of technique, the student is moved in the contemplation of an 
historical monument by its poetic suggestions ; by the effect of 
national or local spirit on the treatment of outline and detail, 
and of that unconscious but inevitable imprint made by con- 
temporaneous political, religious, social, or commercial con- 
ditions, which differentiates an architectural achievement from 
any other work of fine art, and makes it an evidence in the 
history of civilisation. He has learned that the architectural 
monument is saturated with humanity ; that it contains the 
essential spirit of history; and that even a Grecian Ionic 
capital, for instance, the decoration of a Roman frieze, of a 
Gothic spandrel or capital, or of the panel of an Italian 
pilaster of the fifteenth century, is a highly figurative image of 
a phase of civilisation. 


Egyptian Proportions. 


At Ombos, Lepsius the explorer was fortunate in discovering 
a third canon of proportions for the human body, which differs 
very positively from both the older Egyptian ones. The second 
canon is closely related to the first and oldest—of the age of 
the Pyramids—which, indeed, it merely carries further out, and 
applies with certain differences. Of both the foot, as unit, is 
the basis ; and this, multiplied by six, corresponded with the 
height of the erect body ; but it must always be observed, from 
the sole, not to the crown of the head, but only to the height 
of the brow. The space between the roots of the hair, or the 
height of the forehead and the crown, was not taken into 
account ; and is sometimes three-quarters, sometimes half, 
now and then even less than this fraction of another degree. 
The difference between the first and second canon lies chiefly 
in the place of the knee. But in the Ptolemaic canon the 
division itself was wholly altered. The body was no longer 
divided, as in the second canon, into 18, but into 214 parts, to 
the height of the brow, or into 23, including the crown. This 
is the division given by Diodorus in the last chapter of his first 
Book. The midway point between forehead and sole falls in 
all three systems below the pubis. From thence downwards, 
the proportions of the second and third canon remain the same, 
while those of the upper part of the body, on the contrary, vary 
essentially ; the head is larger, the breast descends, the 
umbilical point rises. On the whole, the contours are more 
redundant, and that beautiful antique simplicity and chaste- 
ness of form in which the grandeur of style as well as its 
peculiarly Egyptian character lay, is abandoned for an imper- 
fect imitation of a foreign and ill-understood style of art. The 
relation of the foot to the height of the body is still preserved ; 
but here the foot as the unit no longer forms its normal 
foundation, 


Position of Works of Art. 


To judge fairly of art, it should be seen at home, that is, in 
exactly the spot and under the circumstances for which it was 
made, otherwise we may go away not only with wrong impres- 
sions of the artist but with a wrong lesson to ourselves. It is of 
importance, too, that a lover of art should know himself the 
conditions necessary for best exhibiting its works ; these may 
be termed the truths of adaption. A little experience and 
study of the effects of light and shadow will solve any difficulties 
of this nature, keeping in view the art-idea. That which 
is made to be seen near to should not be placed above 
and out of sight, as are the best statues of the Milan 
Cathedral ; nor that which should be seen above, as was 
intended Michel Angelo’s Moses, be placed on a level with 
our-eyes. No artist suffers more from misplacement than 
Michel Angelo, Position to him is all important to render his 
designs effective. His defective drawing, exaggerated anatomy 
and harsh colouring, seen at the distance intended by him, lose 
much of their unnatural character ; yet, unlike the best works 
of Greece, there is in him more that is monstrous than truly 
grand in style, made worse often by being studied at 10 feet 
off, when.intended to have been seen only at 50. The finish 
and proportion of parts depend greatly upon the distance and 
elevation for which they are intended, If the:eye is puzzled or 
wearied in reading sculpture, or distracted to parts, it is a sign 
that it is either wrongly placed or over-finished in detail, 
Ornament is worse than useless that does not correctly meet 
the vision ; its whole purpose is lost, and the artist ‘has thrown 
his. power to the winds. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir is a common complaint with builders, especially 
with those who undertake alterations in houses, that many 
articles are supplied by their clients, and which it is under- 
stood are to be fixed or adapted at little or no expense. 
This is only one form of a general endeavour among 
people to get rid of what is known as intermediate profit. 
So many announcements are made of wholesale manufac- 
turers being willing to trade directly with individual con- 
sumers, it is not surprising that people should imagine it is 
easy to purchase large and small articles at trade price. In 
such instances the purchasers are not always as satisfied as 
the vendors. A case was heard a few days ago in the City 
of London Court, before Judge Lumirey Smit, which 
reveals the lengths to which people will go in their anxiety 
to obtain trade discount. Messrs. Ewart & Son, LTD., 
sought to recover 7/. 115. 6d., the balance of a debt of 282. 
It appears that in November last a man who described 
himself as an engineer called at the premises of the firm to 
select a geyser. He was asked for his trade card, but said 
he did not bring it with him. A formal letter was sent to 
him ‘quoting a price for providing and fixing a geyser. 
Some days afterwards another man called in search 
of a geyser, and chose one, as well as a bath, and 
gave instructions for them to be fitted in his house. 
After the’ work- was done, caller No. 1 made ‘a 
request for the account, and he was informed that 
it was sent to caller No. 2, for it was not supposed 
there was any connection between them. Whereupon 
No. 1, the “engineer,” told the firm that what they had 
done was anything but a proper proceeding. The man 
who obtained the bath is a member of a firm in the East- 
end, and the engineer is a person who looks after the 
engines on the premises. Bath and geyser were set up in 
a private house ; 20/. 105. was after much correspondence 
paid, but it was necessary to take an action to recover the 
remaining 7/. 115. 6d. The judge said that discount was 
reserved for the trade. A man who wants a bath put in 
goes toa builder, and the builder goes to the man who 
makes the bath and gets the trade discount. It is the same 
with engineers, but in this instance the so-called engineer 
was not an engineer in an ordinary sense, but simply poked 
a fire. His Honour accordingly left the case to the jury, 
and it is needless to say they found for the plaintiffs with 
costs. Messrs. Ewart have made other people besides 
builders their debtors by their bold stand, and we hope the 
issue of the trial will be a warning to people who are 
constantly scheming to get discounts under false pretences. 


" ALTHOUGH every architect who has visited Venice must 
have misgivings about the stability of the foundations on 
which Venetian structures stand, few could have anticipated 
that the Campanile in the Piazza of St. Mark, which was a 
prominent feature in most views of the city, was doomed to 
collapse on last Monday morning. On Sunday the Prefect 
of Venice informed'the Italian Minister of Public Instruc- 


tion about the appearance of a crack on one of the sides. 


Experts were at once despatched’ from Rome, but their 
services wére not required. “The downfall had taken place. 
The marvel is that in falling so little damage was caused to 
the neighbouring structures, St. Mark’s and the Doges’ 
Palace, with other buildings, which are in the vicinity. 
But the materials appear to have descended as if they were 
still under static laws and must: keep together as much as 
possible. 
stood at the base, was therefore crushed, for it had to 
resist nearly the whole weight of the structure. It is 
generally accepted that the foundations were commenced 
by PreTRo TrisuNo, but that the walls were owing to 
the Doge Domenico MorostnI, who reigned in the middle 
of. the twelfth century. It is reputed to have been finished 
by Buono, the architect, who died in 1529. From the 
upper gallery the finest views of Venice and the surrounding 
land and water were to be obtained. The ascent was by 
means of a gentle incline, which was lighted at regular 
intervals by small windows... The faces were not plain 
surfaces, as there were piers slightly projecting, united 
above by arches.. The pyramid capping the square tower 
was a much later addition, and. was terminated by the 
figure of an angel. In the recess of one of the windows 


The admired Loggietta of’ SaNsovino, which | 


— 


the date 1004 is inscribed. Thearcades of the upper plat-- 
form were of.red and green marble. 


It is believed that the © 


campanile can be rebuilt, and money has been already | 


subscribed for that purpose. 
the structure, and every course of brickwork was so familiar 


to Venetians, the undertaking would be less difficult than is. , 


assumed. 


_ Tue Society of Architects are now taking up the ques-- 


There are so many views of . 


tion of the Statutory Registration of ‘Architects in earnest: ~ 
Hitherto they have contented themselves by merely 


supporting a Bill brought forward by a voluntary com- 
mittee. 


Now a strong representative committee have been. 


appointed, with power to add to their number, whose duty | 
it will be to thoroughly overhaul the present suggested 


Registration Bill, making such recommendations for its, 


improvement as may appear desirable, and subsequently to: 
obtain the opinion of the profession generally upon the: 


subject. 


If the Society be supported up to this point the ~ 


necessary steps will be taken to bring the matter fully and. | 


fairly before Parliament, and to use for this purpose the official. 
staff and general organisation. 


A meeting of this newly- — 


formed registration committee was held at the Society’s. 
rooms on Tuesday last, when the president, Mr. SILVANUS. | 


TrevaiL, F.R.1.B.A., was voted to the chair, and alk 


necessary preliminary steps weré taken to set this machinery — 


in motion. 


Tue Metropolitan Railway of Paris will have to. cross. 
the Seine in two places. 


be constructed. At Passy there will be another bridge also- 
of steel, which may shortly be described as a two-decker, 
and.so far as is known will be the first in ‘which that 
arrangement has been carried out in metal. ‘The viaduct 


Near the Pont d’Austerlitz, which 
has five arches of masonry, a steel bridge of one span wilh - 


called the Point-du-Jour is familiar to all who have travelled: ~ 


along the Seine ; it also consists of two stages, and is looked 
upon as a rival to the Roman Pont du Garde. The new 
railway bridge will have a lighter appearance, and as 


M. Formic, the architect, will be responsible for the-— 
worthy addition 


adornment of it, we may assume it will bea 
to the numerous bridges of Paris. > 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NEW TOWN HALL, HARROGATE. 


t 


THE HALL, WALMER LODGE, KENT. , . 


E present two illustrations showing a view of the 


principal hall and also a view of«the main stair- 


case at Walmer Lodge, Walmer, Kent, which form part off — 


a large scheme of alterations undertaken last. year for Mr. 


ALBERT Ocus, under the directions of Mr. Epwin O: — 


Sacus. A description of the alterations generally will be 


given on a future occasion. The design had to be adapted. | 


to a considerable extent to existing walls and heights. .The 


doors and woodwork generally are of English oak, and am 
effort has been made to retain the surfaces as simple — 


as possible, and to limit the carving to a few conspicuous: 
features. The large wall surfaces left in the sides of the 


staircases had to be schemed in order to take certain panels. _ 


of old tapestry. 
- A number of the panels have been fitted: to act as side 


tables, and others to take small showcases for the Roman: | 
antiquities which were found in the garden during the | 


excavations in 1900. 
to take special pictures. 


are hidden behind panels. All dado rails are fitted on the 


E. L. B. system, so that electric contact can be obtained 
at any point around the walls without difficulty. .The | 
installation of the E. L. B. system, as well as of all the | 


Other panels, again, have been fitted - 
The electric switches, &c., also | 


special electric fittings in the hall, &c., has been by Messrs. — 


STRODE & Co. . . Pee 
_ All glass surfaces to windows have cathedral glazing. 


The whole of the joinery, as also-all of the main altera-. 


tions of the building, are by Messrs. GrorcE TRoLLOPE & 


Sons, who acted as general contractors throughout under 


Mr. Sacus’s instructions. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.._HEREFORD: VIEW FROM’ NORTH-EAST. 
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-named from its open 
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~-BRAMSHILL AND EVERSLEY.* 
WENT or Y went, as the county through which we 
have traversed, to-day. was originally termed, was so 
downs, and even in the early Stuart days 
Bramshill was described as a bare and barren spot. 

In 1084 there were four manors at Bromselle ; two belonged 
to Hugh de Port, which were then estimated at the value of 
20s, being exactly twice what they were worth in the time of 
Edward the Confessor. Associated , with them were two 
villeins, two bordmen with a team, the quarter of a mill worth 
1od., three acres of meadow, and wood for two hogs. 

~ ‘The other two manors in the Confessor’s time were held by 
Alwi and Elsi, and were worth gos. At the Conquest they 
passed to the hands of Gilbert de Breteul, and were valued at 
only 25 pence. There was enough land for two teams, and two 
teams in demesne, four villeins with one team, the usual mill, 
six acres of meadow, and wood for two hogs. Eventually 
the manors were amalgamated, but at what date is not 
known. 

Bromselle, Bromesbull, Bromshulle and Bromshyll, as the 
word was at various times written, derived its name from the 
broom with which the land abounded. The De Ports con- 
tinued in possessicn until 1300, when the property was sold to 
Sir John Foxly and his wife Constance. Sir 
endowed a chapel at Bramshill, and Sir William Foxly, who 
succeeded him, emparked the house. In 1341 Thomas de 
¥oxle, constable of Windsor Castle, was in possession, and 


ENTRANCE TO BRAMSHILL. 


later owners were the Rogers and the Essex amnilies. 
1499 Giles, Lord: Daubeney, Lord Chamberlain to Henry VII., 
obtained possession of the land. From the Daubeneys the 
property passed to the Crown, and in 1547 Edward VI. 
bestowed it on William, Lord St. John, an ancestor of the 
Marquis of Winchester. Of Lord St. John we heard at Old 
Basing; the Bradmshill manor house he never occupied. In 
1660 the property was sold to Sir Stephen Thornhurst, and six 
years later it was purchased by Edward Lord Zouche, the 
eleventh baron, who held Parham Hall, and the ancient manor 
house, of which’ some foundations were exposed a few years 
ago, gave place to the present mansion. 

_ A-writer has suggested that Gerard Christmas was asso- 
ciated with the design of Bramshill, but there is little doubt that 
the building was finished under the direction of John Thorpe, 
who built Holland House, and the generally accepted tradition 
is that it was intended for the residence of Prince Henry, son 
of JamesI. The original design was entirely of stone, but the 
early death of Prince Harry in 1612 stopped the work, of 
which the central portion only had been erected. It is carved 
and decorated in the Renaissance style ; each storey is divided 
by: pilasters into richly decorated compartments, and the whole 
1s surmounted by an elaborate pediment, bearing the Prince of 


_* A paper read by Mr. J. Stanley before the members of the Upper 
Norwood AiWebeecnn. dyes RBUDR AES 7s tise Tbe 
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Wales’s coronet, and the words Ich Dlen. - On the -fireplace, 
too, in the chapel-room, the royal. arms appear with the letters 
I.R. and the date 1604. Bya fire it has been stated that thirty- 
four rooms were destroyed. The house was eventually com- 
pleted, though not as originally intended, for the wings are of 
red brick, with quoins, dressings and mullions of Headington 
stone. The old pipes still remain, bearing the date 1612, with 
the initials E. Z, andit is gratifying to note that since then the | 
house has never suffered from any modern improvement or - 
restoration. The postern gate with its deep Stone recesses is 
regarded as unique, and the terraces with stone balustrades 
and alcoves at the corners are remarkably picturesque. 

On one terrace the old game of Troco was played. The 
word is derived from the Spanish, Truco, a table. The game 
was played on a lawn with wooden balls, and cues with a spoon- 
shaped loop at the end. The object was to drive the balls 
through a ring which moved on a pivot when struck; the 
making of caroms, or cannons, also added to the score. Some 
of these curious cues and balls are preserved in the house. 

In the park, hours might be spent among the splendid 
avenues of elms, oaks, limes and firs, and in the pleached 
walks and floral parterres ; and these firs are believed to be — 
some 300 years old, and were planted by Lord Zouche at the 
express wish of James I. They were the first ever brought to — 
England. Charles Kingsley wrote of “James I.’s gnarled 
giants up in Bramshill Park, the only place in England where 
a painter can learn what Scotch firs are.” The house he 


THE TROCO TERRACE, BRAMSHILIL. 


In | described “as looking out far and wide over the rich lowland 


from its eyrie of dark pines.” 

Lord Zouche, who was also the Lord of Hartley Wintney, 
remained at Bramshill until his death in 1625 ; his bedy rests 
at Eversley. On Midsummer’s Day, 1621, George Abbot, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was at Bramshill, and essaying to 


‘shoot a deer with his crossbow, by accident he killed Peter 


Hawkins, the gamekeeper. Kingsley, who claimed descent 
from the archbishop, has graphically told the story., Abbot 
had many enemies, and‘what was termed an official account of 
the event was published. In consequence he was suspended 
for four years from all episcopal duty, till a commission was 
appointed to investigate the matter, when the king passed a 
pardon and dispensation under the Great Seal. Abbot allowed 
the widow 20/. a. year, and as an act of penance he founded 
Abbot’s Hospital at Guildford for single men and women, 
and to the end of his days he fasted on a Tuesday in every 
month. 

Bramshill was left by will to Sir Edward Zouche, of 
Woking, who married Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Middle- 
more, of Enfield, who was groom of the Privy Chamber to 
Queen Elizabeth; and here it may. be interesting. to note that 
when Elizabeth visited Silchester Heath on September 5, 1601, 
she said she “was never so honourably received into any 


‘shire; as Hampshire is a. countypleasant of soile and full of 


delights for princes of this land who ‘often make: their pro- 
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gresses thither, so it is well inhabited by ancient gentlemen, 
civilly educated, and who live in great amity together.” 

From the Zouch family the property passed to the Earl of 
Antrim, and then to the Henleys. Old Sir Henry Henley was 
Master of the King’s Bench, and his son Andrew settled at 
Bramshill, and in 1660 obtained a baronetcy. He was suc- 
ceeded by his two sons—Sir Robert, who left 100/. a year to 
Eversley as an apprenticing fund, and Sir Andrew, with whom 
lived the famous Alexander Ross, who is recorded on two 
tablets in Eversley Church. . 

In 1695 the property was purchased for 21,000/. by Sir John 
Cope, knight, who became the fifth baronet. The Copes «in 
early days owned extensive lands in Northamptonshire. The 
earliest member of the family of whom record exists was John 
Cope, who obtained considerable prominence in the reigns of 
Richard II. and Henry IV. He was twice high sheriff, and 
in Parliament he represented his native county. His 
descendant, Anthony Cope, was Vice-Chamberlain to Catharine 
Parr, and was knighted by Edward VI. His grandson 
Anthony, who had been knighted by Queen Elizabeth, was 
created a baronet in 1611. He was high sheriff of the county 
of Oxford, and married Frances, daughter of Rowland Lytton, 
of Knebworth. His other grandson Walter was Master of the 
Court of Awards in the reign of James I., and built Holland 
House, which in various ways resembles Bramshill. Sir 
William, the second baronet, represented the county of Oxford 
in Parliament. Sir Anthony, the fourth baronet, also figured 
in Parliament. Sir John, who in 1695 became the fifth baronet, 
represented Oxfordshire and attained high rank in the army; 
by him Bramshill was purchased. His second son Galen was 
also an army officer, and afterwards being admitted to holy 
orders, became rector of Eversley. John, the sixth baronet, 
had previously been knighted by William III. Under Queen 
Anne and George II. he was member of Parliament for Hamp- 
shire. His son, John, was gentleman usher to the king. 
Monnoux, the seventh baronet, was member for Banbury. 
The Rev. Sir Richard Cope, D_D., prebendary of Westminster, 
in 1770 became the ninth baronet. The twelfth baronet, Sir 
William, was minor canon of St. Peter, Westminster. Lieut.- 
Col. Sir Anthony Cope, the thirteenth baronet, who succeeded 
to the title in 1892, was major in the Rifle Brigade and fought 
in Ashantee. Among baronets only five take precedence of 
him, and among Catholic baronets he stands pre-eminent. 
The motto of the family, ““A©quo adeste animo”—Be present 
with mind unchangeable—has ever been applicable to them, In 
the affairs of the county they have always taken a prominent 
part, and from their first occupancy of Bramshill they have 
remained there. 

Passing through the cloistered porch, which is elaborately 
ornamented, we reach the great hall of old, the banqueting- 
room. The flooring and wainscotting are of polished oak, and 
the ceiling is enriched with elaborately carved pendants. 
There is a very large massive screen bearing carved shields, a 
large Gothic chimneypiece, and a fine bay window com- 
manding a handsome view of the park. Family portraits in 


old frames adorn the walls, and the furniture throughout has | 


an old-world charm, One interesting picture is 4 Meet at 
Bramshill; the late Sir John Cope is there, and one portrait is 
pointed out as the Iron Duke, though Murray states it is John 
Warde of Squerries, described as the Father of Foxhunters. 
The Duke of Wellington, however, was a frequent visitor at 
Bramshill, and once Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort 
went there with him. The drawing-room has a richly- 
ornamented ceiling, and the walls are covered with tapestry 
from designs given by Peter Paul Reubens, and worked under 
his personal supervision at Brussels. They tell the story of 
Decius. The chimneypiece reaches to the ceiling, and the 
fire-dogs are of unusual height. By a wide and handsome 
staircase lined with pictures the chapel-room is reached, which 
is very beautifully decorated. Near byis a large library, which 
admits to the gallery, 120 feet long by 20 feet wide. It has an 
oriel window in the centre, and contains carved chests and 
cabinets, musical: instruments and other objects of interest; 
and with one chest the story of the Mistletoe Bough is 
associated, though I rather fancy it was Samuel Rogers who 
brought the story over from Italy. Most of the rooms have 
chimneypieces of black marble; some are 16 feet high and 
touch the ceiling, and many have polished wainscots, and 
when one was being repaired about fifty years ago, a letter 
from Oliver Cromwell was found behind it. 

Unwillingly turning our backs on the beauties of Bramshill, 
we reach the parish church of St. Mary the Virgin, Eversley. 
{t contains a vault belonging to the Copes, and among the 
memorials is an inlaid sepulchral brass to Richard Pendilton, 
who died in 1502, in the service of Giles, Lord Daubeney, and 
a punning Latin epitaph in rhyme to Alexander Ross, written 
by himself. 

In a charter of Edward the Confessor, addressed to 
Stygand, Archbishop of Canterbury, the church at Euereslea is 
mentioned. The monks of St. Peter’s Abbey, Westminster, 
held the property, and William the Conqueror renewed their 
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rights. In 1084 we read that they held the four manors of 
Evreslei. In 1535, when Elisha Ambrose was rector, his 
benefice was valued at 11/7, 14s. 1d, Of the lords of the 


manors and of the various rectors it is unnecessary to speak, 


but a few notes on Charles Kingsley may be of interest. 


We have recently heard the story of the poet Shelley, and 
reading through the biography of Kingsley, one’s thoughts often _ 


wander to the poet of Field Place Kingsley was an infant 
prodigy, and at the time when many children have scarcely 


learned to speak, he was writing rhymes and stringing little 
sermons together, for his father was a clergyman, first at 
The boy was delicate — 
He was fond of fishing, boating, collecting ~ 
shells, and indulging in quiet studies with nature for his 
At school he was unpopular, and avoiding all 
rough games, he would wander alone in search of botanical — 
In 1836 he became a student 
at King’s College, London, and two years later he entered — 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, where he gained a scholar- 


Clovelly and then at St Luke’s, Chelsea. 
and sensitive. 


teacher. 


and geological specimens. 


ship during the first year. Fanny Grenfell, the lady who 


afterwards became his wife, he first met in 1839, and 
in his letters to her he stated how he was distressed by the 
In July 1842 he was ordained by the © 
Bishop of Winchester, and was appointed to the curacy of — 
Eversley. He studied the works of Maurice, Carlyle, Arnold 
and Mill, and was greatly influenced by their writings. His 


Oxford movement. 


marriage took place in 1844, and the living of Eversley then 
falling vacant, he was presented to it by Sir John Cope. He 
repaired the church and rectory, and educated the people who 
filled the seats that had hitherto been empty. He occasionally 
wrote under the name of Parson Lot, and contributed papers 
to the “Christian Socialist,’ which found no favour with the 
higher classes, for he depicted the agricultural labourer as little 
better than a serf, and poachers had his fullest sympathy, 
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His ‘‘ Yeast” was described by a critic as immoral; Carlyle, 
though he praised “Alton Locke,” said it was “a fervid 
creation still left half chaotic.’ In 1851, after he had 
preached a sermon: in a London church, the incumbent 
rose up and protested against his teaching, and Blomfield, 
Bishop of London, forbade him to preach in his diocese. 
In 1864, without the slightest justification, he attacked 
Cardinal Newman and Catholics generally. The controversy 
was published by Newman, who certainly refuted his 
adversary’s charges. Yet, though Kingsley as a Socialist and a 
confessed Darwinian was unpopular with landowners and many 
of his brother clergy, the Church honoured him. In 1845 he 
became honorary canon of Middleham, in 1859 he was 
appointed chaplain in ordinary to the Queen, ten years later he 
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became .canon of Chester and in 1873 was made canon of © | 


Westminster.. I]l-health somewhat crippled his work in later 
years, and after a long voyage he died at Eversley on 
January 23, 1875, and was there buried, Dean Stanley taking 
part in the service, and afterwards preaching a sermon on him 


in Westminster Abbey, where his.bust, by Woolner, is placed. - 


A memorial cross was erected by his widow in Eversley 
Churchyard, where she now lies by his side. Kingsley had 
strong opinions, which he had the courage to express; he 
made mistakes as all men do, but though tares were mixed with 
the grain he was sowing, England has reaped a plenteous 
harvest and is the better for his work. 


The parish church of Hartley Wintney is dedicated to Sty 


John the Evangelist; the dilapidated building we saw to-day 


is not of old date, but it was insecurely built, and is now only : 
used as a mortuary chapel, a later church having been erected | 
Near Hartford Bridge a Cistercian nunnery | 
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was founded in the time of the Conqueror by Roger Colrith, 
Thomas, his son, and Jeffery, the son of Peter. It was dedi- 
cated to the Blessed Virgin Mary, St. Mary Magdalene and 
St. John the Baptist. The Cistercian was a less austere order 
than the Benedictines. The order was founded at Citeaux in 
Burgundy in 1098 by Robert de Molesme and Stephen Hard- 
ing, an Englishman of Sherborne. Their habit was white, and 
as a rule their homes were built at least ten miles from a town. 
Among the benefactors were Nicholas, Bishop of Winchester, 
Elias, Abbot of Reading, the Prior of Merton and Margaret 
Zowche, Lady of Farelehe. From the still incomplete list of 
abbesses which Dugdale, Tanner and Willis have collected I 
will only quote a few names : Emma, Sabina, Juliana, Hawisa, 
Roisa, Camaina de Marreys and Petronilla Pigeon. At the 
time of the Dissolution the house sheltered the abbess and 
seventeen nuns By Henry VIII. the “scite” was granted to 
Richard Hill, serjeant of the king’s cellar. 

I am afraid my paper is rough and incomplete, but no pen 
picture I could hope to produce would give any idea of the 
beauty or interest of the district we have just passed through. 

‘The particulars for my paper were collected from many 
writers ; some I have incidentally mentioned, but I am also 
indebted to the writings of B. B. Woodward, B.A, F.S.A, the 
Rev. Theodore C. Wilks, M.A., George Alexander Cooke, 
Edward Wedlake Brayley, John Britton, Mackenzie Walcott, 
the Rev. C. Holme, M.A., G. Phelps. Bevan, F.S.S., Robert 
Dodwell, E. R. Kelly, M.A., Sir Bernard Burke, Leslie 
Stephen, and to an article by the Hon. Mrs. Armytage which 
appeared in Madame. : 

‘The illustrations are from photographs by Mr. Henry 
Virgoe. . 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual general meeting of the Edinburgh Archi- 
ik tectural Association was held on the 2nd inst. in the 
rooms of the Association, 117 George Street, Mr. Henry F. Kerr, 
president, in the chair. The President reported that the sub- 
committee appointed to deal with the subject recommended 
that the Association should affiliate with the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. There was, he said, nothing to lose and 
something to gain from such a step. The recommendation 
was adopted. Mr. William M. Page, one of the honorary 
secretaries, submitted the annual report, from which it appeared 
that twenty-two new members had been enrolled during the 
past session, that two had resigned and that four members had 
died. The total membership was now 252. Mr. J. A. Arnot, 
on behalf of Mr. Watson, reported that the library in con- 
nection with the Association would be available next session, 
and that it was proposed that it should be open two evenings 
in each week, and also for half an hour daily in the middle of 
the day. 

In presenting the report of the Council, the chairman stated, 
in connection with Mr. Bruce’s motion relative to the establish- 

_ ment of a chair of architecture in the University of Edinburgh, 
that the Council had as yet nothing definite to report. They 
had, however, consulted sixteen authorities in England and 
Scotland with the view of obtaining information on the subject. 
The result of these inquiries would be reported next session. 
He recalled that the Association had urged upon the Lord 
Provost very strongly that the buildings the War Office pro- 
posed to erect in the Castle next to the hospital, facing Princes 
Street, would bea great blot on all views of the Castle rock. 
He thought that their views, humbly expressed, might possibly 
have done some good, as he had received a letter from the town 
clerk to the effect that, while that official was unable to say 
exactly how the matter stood, he had been informed that the 
War Office did not in the meantime intend to erect any build- 
ing at the Castle. 

The President took as the topic of his address “ A College 
of Architecture and the Technical Arts in Edinburgh.” He 
alluded to the increased attention which was now being 
devoted to the theory and practice of education in all its 
branches. To the lovers of architecture and the technical 
arts the problem was presented, Are your artists and your 
public educated as they ought to be? In Paris there had been 
established for many years a great school which trained 
students in all the arts from architecture to gem engraving. 
In it an architectural student would require ten years to pass 
through its curriculum There was another great school in 
Paris chiefly for architecture where the period of education was 
about five years, In Germany several colleges of like nature 
were to be found, and in America there were at least five 
universities which had a fully-developed architectural section. 
In England nothing approaching this existed, and in Scotland 
the opportunities for improvement were even fewer. In 
London the Architectural Association provided teaching in 
every branch of architectural knowledge. In other cities 
of England training in the technical arts had been 
established by the municipal authorities. In Glasgow 
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much good work was being done in an enthusiastic manner 
at the School of Art. In Edinburgh what did they find? 
In connection with the Heriot-Watt College some technical 
classes (excellent so far as they went), drawing and 
painting under the Board of Manufactures and the Royal 
Academy, and other isolated and little known studios where the 
bud of artistic genius was tempted to bloom. Now students of 
architecture in whom they were specially interested were or 
ought.to beartists; but although artists, something more. An 
architect must not only be poetic but practical; his work must 
not only be beautiful but accurate. What was an architect the 
worse for knowing thoroughly the history and the styles of archi- 
tecture, even though he might now and again happen to be 
a genius? Why should he not understand the basis of design 
and ornament, and exercise himself in draughtsmanship and 
design? Although to the artistic mind much might be the 
result of intuition, what harm could ensue from proper drawing 
out of the latent spirit? Then, on the practical side, what 
architect was harmed by knowing something of construction, of 
materials and of architectural practice?) Many architects had 
regretted that their grasp of the capabilities of various materials. 
had = not been assisted by practically working in these 
materials. Would it not be a great help to have young 
architects try their hand at wood-working, metal-working 
and stone-working? This led them to the initial demand, that 
as architecture was not only a theoretical but a practical study, 
the training must be both theoretical and practical. In 
medicine and surgery the clinical and theoretical were com- 
bined, because they were practical professions. The effect of 
this training in architecture would be that usefulness, stability, 
endurance, appropriateness, simplicity, would all be aided by 
closer practical study and that hand intimacy with materials 
which had daily to be used. The Edinburgh Architectural 
Association at an early date recognised this to a certain extent 
when the work classes were carried on, but workshops were 
never added. In later years the school of applied art took 
the place of the work classes, still without workshops, but with 
great success. Although the applied arts classes were not 
intended for students of architecture only, but for the whole 
variety of the applied arts, the architectural students took the 
fullest advantage, to their great profit. This school of applied 
art as it stood was the central point of any architectural 
education, and should also be of the technical arts generally. 
All the great schools had a similar class, and must have it, and 
the only point to bear in mind was that design should be as well 
taught elsewhere as it was in the Edinburgh school. But beyond 
this a great development of the workshop idea was required, and 
a thorough curriculum of theoretical study. Every student of 
architecture should, of course, have a sound preliminary educa- 
tion to form the entrance to the requisite technical studies, and 
this was the general conception of at least the American 
schools. After passing through the school the student was 
placed in a practising architect’s office for some three years. 
Such training, if wisely guided, should provide well-equipped 
students for the architectural profession. But as students of 
architecture they could not afford to lose sight of the training 
in the other technical arts more or less closely related to it. 
Painting and sculpture if sufficiently provided for in the Royal 
Scottish Academy need not be touched, but there were many 
arts in which the theory of design was one, but the methods 
of working were necessarily diverse. For example, their 
furniture designing, carpet and tapestry making, decoration, 
gold, silver, iron, brass, copper and bronzework all strongly 
co-related to architecture, and all these should be placed on a 
proper educational footing. And if so, why not include all the 
technical arts in a great central national college of architecture 
and the technical arts? It would bea great undertaking, but 
one worthy of being entertained by the capital of Scotland. 
Many of the arts they sought to aid owed much to past 
Scottish handicraft, and they might fairly endeavour to con- 
serve the technical methods and natural character of the arts, 
correcting by comparative analysis the errors of decaying 
tradition and any unfortunate mannerisms. Now, it might be 
asked, How was this great college to be founded and how 
maintained? Many of the English municipalities supported 
technical and art education, and probably it might be right to 
expect some municipal help in this matter from the city of 
Edinburgh. But for this great national scheme some wealthy 
sons or daughters of Scotland must have their hearts touched 
by the claims of national art, and give of their means to pre- 
serve what remained, and to put on a proper basis the future 
of Scottish design. If any stimulation was required, the 
munificence of the Americans towards schemes of this nature 
in connection with their universities should call for emulation. 
That such a practical school for the arts was a matter of 
supreme moment was generally admitted, and so great was the 
outlook that no one could foretell the vast beneficent results 
that might come in the near future to redound to the credit of 
our land. Scottish artists in many departments had done 
wonderfully despite the lack of systematic and sympathetic 
teaching, and they could confidently look forward to further 
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and greater honours if students had the advantages of an 
ample foundation and a wise course of study in a national 
college of architecture and the technical arts in connection with 
the University. 

The following office-bearers were elected :— President, 
A. Hunter Crawford ; past-president, Henry F. Kerr; vice- 
presidents, H. O. Tarbolton and J. S. Syme; hon. secretaries, 
William M. Page and Colin B. Cownie; hon. treasurer, 
W. Glassford Walker, C.A.; librarian, John Watson.  Con- 
veners of committees—Library committee, John Watson ; 
publication committee, G. S. Aitken; sketchbook committee, 
John Watson. Committee of management, Thomas Ross, 
Professor Baldwin Brown, Daniel Macfie; from associates’ 
section, Alfred Greig, A. Lorne Campbell, J. D. Trail. 
Auditors, W. J. A. Drummond, C.A., James Walker, C.A. 

On the 5th inst. the annual excursion of the Association to 
Carlisle, Naworth and Lanercost took place. . The party 
‘travelled to Carlisle on the previous evening, and utilised the 
short time after their arrival by walking about and viewing the 
‘Royal Agricultural show ground. On Saturday morning the 
town hall was first visited, by permission of the mayor and 
aldermen. The party was received by Mr. Graham, city 
treasurer, and the interesting old building was described by 
the Rev. Canon Bower. St. Cuthbert’s Church, where are 
interred some of Lord Rosebery’s ancestors, was next visited, 
and also the police chambers. Here the city mace, sword and 
fine old silver vessels awakened great interest. The party 
then proceeded to the castle, where an interesting time was 
spent The entire castle buildings were thrown open for the 
inspection of the members, by command of Colonel Brind, and 
the party was conducted over them by the official guide. 
The magnificent views obtained from the top of the 
old Norman keep were much enjoyed. The cathedral 
was next inspected by permission of the Very Rev. Dean 
Henderson. The members were received by the Rev. 
Canon Bower and Mr. C. J.. Ferguson, architect, acted as 
leader, and gave a descriptive account of the buildings, The 
conventual buildings and deanery were also visited. After 
lunch train was taken to Naworth, and the members drove to 
Naworth Castle. Lord Carlisle granted permission for the 
visit. The old tower and later additions, with their fine hall 
and quaint chambers, were of never failing interest, while the 
gardens and the beautiful surroundings made the visit nemor- 
able. Mr. Frederick Franklin, architect, acted as leader.. The 
party then walked through the glen to Lanercost Priory, where 
they were received by the Rev. T. W. Millis. The rev. gentle- 
man conducted the members over the church and conventual 
buildings and described their various features. The drive was 
afterwards continued to Brampton, where tea was partaken of, 
and the party returned to Carlisle in time for the 8.20 PM. 
West Coast express train back to Edinburgh, dinner being served 
on board thetrain. Perfect summer weather favoured the out- 
ing, which was greatly enjoyed. The president, Mr. Henry F. 
Kerr, A.R.I.B.A., the vice-president, Mr. A. Hunter Crawford, 
and the honorary secretary, Mr. William M. Page, were pre- 
sent, the last-named having made all the arrangements for the 
€xcursion, assisted by Mr. H. Foxall, of Carlisle. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, SURVEYOR AND 
CIVIL ENGINEER.* 

{? is well known in.a general way that George Washington 
commenced his career as a surveyor, but there are no 

connected records of his work in that line, and the meagre 

information one can find in the accounts of his life does not 

give an adequate conception of his proficiency and activity as 

a surveyor or of his unusual ability and the vast amount of 

important work which he conceived as a civil engineer. 

Washington is reported to have evinced marked aptitude 
for mathematics at the early age of eleven. He took a course 
in surveying and navigation at Mr. Williams’s school, in 
Westmoreland County, Virginia, and become so interested in 
these branches that later he served a special apprenticeship in 
practical work under Mr. James Genn, a licensed surveyor. 
In the Clerk’s Office of Culpeper Court House is recorded the 
following :— 

“July 20, 1749 (O. S.), George Washington, Gent, pro- 
duced. a commission from the president and master of 
William and Mary’s College, appointing him to be surveyor 
of this county, which was read, and thereupon he took the 
usual oaths.” 

His proficiency in this line led to his employment by Lord 
Fairfax in 1748, when but a boy of sixteen, to survey certain 
portions of his lordship’s estate in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
During the next four years he devoted his time to making the 


EAN paper read at Mount Vernon by Herbert M. Wilson, before the 
convention of the American Society of Civil Engineers, and published 
in the Zngzneering Record. 
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surveys incident to land sales, having the general direction 
also of his lordship’s land office. ‘ial ig 
The first record of a survey made by George Washington — 
is as follows :— 
“March y. 15th 1747-48. Survey’d. for George Fairfax, 
Esgqr. a tract of land lying on Cates Marsh and Long Marsh 
beginning at three Red Oaks Fx on a Ridge the N° Side a 
Spring Branch being corner to y° 623 Acre Tract & Extending 
thence N° 30° E' 436 poles to a Large Hickory and Red Oak 
Fx near John Cozines house thence N° 60° W‘ 90 poles to a 


Large White Oak Fx thence N° 7° E‘ 365 poles to Long | 


Marsh,” &c. . 

Another record of his early work is as follows :— 

“ SURVEY’D for Richard Barnes, Gent of Richmond 
County a certain Tract of Waste and ungranted Land Situate 
Lying and being in the county of Culpeper and Bounded as 
followeth Beginning at three white Oaks in Normans Line and 
Corner Trees to (Aaron Pinson’s now) Mr. Barnes’s Land & 
extending thence N° 42° 30’ W‘ Ninety five Poles to a branch 


of Flat Run Two hund and Eighteen Poles toa Large White | 


Oak Corner to Norman etc. * * * thence with his Line 
N° 53° Et One hund? and Eighty Six Poles to the Beginning 


Containing Four Hundred Acres this Twenty Second Day of 
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by 
Washington S C C,”* 

The following is a copy from one of his more recent note- 
books, and shows the improvement in his later work :— 

“From the centre of the road leading to the Mill at the 
White gate (the course of that road being N. 74 W.) the follow- 
ing courses and distances were run and measured :— 

“ N°. 73 E. 42 poles to a blazed red oak on the left of the 
road ; thence along the new marked line. 
at 104 poles came to the first hollow ; 
at 126 do. came to the second hollow ; 
at 146 do. came to the cross line leading to 
Muddy Hole gate; and at 174 poles came to 
the old road leading to the Gum Spring ; 
thence along that, &c.” 

It is a matter of record that, while Major L’Enfant is to be 
credited with working out the details embodied in the plans of 
Washirgton city, it was President Washington who, as con- 
sulting engineer, directed the work of L’Enfant. 
and L’Entant made several trips over the site of the city, and 
the former personally selected the location of the Capitol, of 
the White House and of other prominent buildings. More- 
over, to him L’Enfant submitted at least two plans of the city, — 
in which Washington made corrections. 
that to the latter is due the honour of being the chief or con- 
sulting engineer of the new capital. ; 

Washington was also a military engineer of no mean 
ability. In 1752 the engineer of the Ohio Company, Mr. 
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Washington 


Christopher Gist, recommended the erection of a fort at’ 


McKee’s Rocks, a few miles below Pittsburg, on the east side 
of the Ohio. Concerning this Washington says in his diary:— 


“T think it greatly inferior either for defence or advantage, ~ 


especially the latter, for a fort at the forks would be equally 
well situated on the Ohio and have the entire command of the 
Monongahela.” 

In 1754 Washington was commissioned colonel of a Virginia 
regiment, with orders to cross the Allegheny Mountains and 
protect the men of the Ohio Company who were trading in 
that section and to build forts. On the outward march, and 
as the company was nearing the French forces, a temporary 
fort, known as Fort Necessity, was thrown up on a tributary of 
the Youghiogheny river. On his return Washington sent 
drafts of plans of two forts to the Governor of Virginia. 

It was upon his return, in 1754, from ‘his trip across the 
mountains that Washington began to ponder the great engi- 
neering problems to which he devoted the greater part of the 
latter years of his life. He had conceived those gigantic 
works for internal communication between the coast and the 
western country which have since been elaborated into some 
of the most extensive schemes of transportation by water, 


highway and railway that the world has ever seen, and from 


this time forth he investigated them in the true spirit of the 
civil engineer. Immediately upon his return from the trip 
above referred to, he reported to the Governor of Virginia in 
favour of a scheme of communication between the Atlantic 
States and the great West. The next year, while aide to 
General Braddock, in his disastrous campaign against the 
French and Indians, he retraversed much of the same route, 
and upon his return prepared a map, still in existence, which 


* For this survey Washington received the sum of 2/, 3s. on 
July 25, 1749, as shown by entry in his cash book, a copy of which 
is in the Toner Collection, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


It is clear, therefore, 
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shows the relations between the head-waters of the Potomac, 
the Monongahela, the Youghiogheny and neighbouring 
streams, and the portages. which should be opened up to 
admit of water and portage transportation between the Atlantic 
coast and the headwaters of the Mississippl. 

Washington was undoubtedly the originator and promoter 
of the Potomac Company, from which sprang later the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal. eg ; 

It was through his efforts that the Virginia Legislature 
passed a Bill empowering such individuals as were so disposed 
to embark in the enterprise to open the Potomac, so as to 
render it navigable from tide-water to Wills Creek (Fort 
Cumberland). ' 

Washington was not only the first to map and recommend 
the general route of the great highways called the National 
Pike and the Chesapeake ard Ohio Canal, which later in truth 
became, to quote him, “the channels of conveyance of the 
extensive and valuable trade of a rising empire,” but he was 
also the first to commend and predict the commercial success 
of that route through the Mohawk valley which was after- 
wards taken by the Erie Canal and the New York Central 
Railroad. , : 

The National Pike, the route of which was practically 
located by him and the construction of which he planned, from 
the Great Falls of the Potomac to Pittsburg was, and still is, 
as many of you may not know, one of the best aligned, best 
graded and best macadamised roads in America. ; 

“TJ have lately,” said Washington, in a letter to the Marquis 
of Chastellux, “made a tour through the Lakes George and 
Champlain, as far as Crown Point ; then returning to Schenec- 
tady I proceeded upon the Mohawk River to Fort Schuyler, 
crossed over to Wood Creek, which empties into the Oneida 
Lake, and affords the water communication with Ontario. I 
then traversed the country to the head of the eastern banks of 
the Susquehanna, and viewed the Lake Otsego, and the portage 
between that lake and the Mohawk River at Canajoharie. 
Prompted by these actual observations, I could not help taking 
a more contemplative and extensive view of the vast inland 
navigation of these United States, and could not but be struck 
with the immense diffusion and importance of it, and with the 
goodness of that Providence who has dealt His favours to us 
with so profuse a hand. Would to God we may have wisdom 
to improve them. I shall not rest contented ‘until I have 

explored the western country, and traversed those lines, or a 
great part of them, which have given bounds to a new empire.” 

There is little definite record of actual construction of 
engineering work by Washington. There is nodoubt, however, 
that he laid out the route and partly built a portion of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal on the Virginia side, from the Great 
Falls towards Alexandria. Later the location of this canal was 
changed to the Maryland side, but the portion above referred 
to was excavated under his supervision.and some locks were 
built upon it under his direction. 

In the beginning of the autumn of 1784 General Washington 
made a tour as far west as Pittsburg. On returning, his first 
moments of leisure were devoted to the task of engaging his 
countrymen in a work which, though of great commercial 
importance, appeared to him to merit attention chiefly by reason 
of its political influence on the Union. In along and interest- 
ing letter to Mr. Harrison, then Governor of Virginia, he 
detailed the advantages which might be derived from opening 
the great rivers, the Potomac and the James, as high as should 
be practicable. He suggested the “appointment of commis- 
sioners of integrity and abilities, exempt from the suspicion of 
prejudice, whose duty it should be, after an accurate examina- 
tion of the James and the Potomac, to search out the nearest 
and best portages between those waters and the streams 
capable of improvement which run into the Ohio.” Those 
Streams were to be accurately surveyed, the impediments to 
their navigation ascertained, and their relative advantages 
examined, The navigable waters west of the Ohio, towards 
the great lakes, were also to be traced to their sources, and 
those which empty into the lakes to be followed to their 
mouths. 

“J need not remark to you, sir,” said Washington in his 
letter to the Governor of Virginia, “that the flanks and rear 
of the United States are possessed by other powers—and for- 
midable ones too ; nor need I press the necessity of applying 
the cement of interest to bind all parts of the Union together 
by indissoluble bonds—especially of binding that part of it 
which lies immediately west of us to the Middle States. For 
what ties, let me ask, should we have upon those people, how 
entirely unconnected with them shall we be ? Until the 
Spaniards (very unwisely I think) threw difficulties in their 
way, they looked down the Mississippi—and they looked that 
way for no other reason than because they could glide gently 
‘down the stream, without considering, perhaps, the fatigues of 
the voyage back again, and the time necessary for its perform- 
ance, and because they have no other means of coming to us 
but by a long land transportation through unimproved roads.” 

To a member of the National Legislature he observed con- 
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cerning the same subject :—“ Extend the inland navigation of 
the eastern waters—connect them as near as possible with 
those which run westward ; open these to the Ohio ; open also 
such as extend from the Ohio towards Lake Erie—and we 
shall not only draw the produce of the western settlers, but the 
peltry and fur trade of the lakes also, to our ports, thus 
adding an immense increase to our exports, and binding 
those people to us by a chain which can never be broken.” 

One hundred and fifteen years ago Washington asked :— 
*“ Would it not be worthy of the wisdom and attention of 
Congress to have the western waters well explored, the navi- 
gation of them fully ascertained and accurately laid down, and 
a complete and perfect map made of the country ?” 

Here at Arlington you may find a memorandum by 
Washington of the measurement of the altitude of the porch 
pavement above mean low tide of the Potomac River, showing 
the same to be 124 feet 10} inches. Washington’s compass is 
here, as is also the tripod which he used to support his instru- 
ment. About you are evidences of his skill as a landscape 
gardener. 

It is thus evident that George Washington possessed un- 
usual ability for his day as a surveyor. His maps and the 
records of his surveys are among the best of that time. So 
remarkably acute and comprehensive was his vision, it is not 
strange that in this pursuit he could not rest content with mere 
land surveying, but must pass on to exploratory surveying and 
to consideration of the relations existing between the drainage 
basins of an extent of territory greater than had probably ever 
before been compassed by the mind of surveyor or engineer. 
The brilliancy of his conceptions, the vigour with which he 
pressed his plans before State and national legislatures, and 
the fact that his plans have since been carried out in whole or 
in part, entitle him to rank as the first and one of the ablest of 
the civil engineers of America. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


fl Peas report for the year in referring to the applied art 

section says six meetings were held during the session 
in this section. The first, on January 21, was devoted to the 
consideration of “*The Architect’s Use of Enamelled Tiles.” 
Mr. Halsey Ricardo discussed the use of tiles both for the out- 
side and inside of buildings, and illustrated his subject by a 
large number of lantern Slides of buildings in Europe and in 
the East He strongly urged the use of colour decoration in 
our streets, and classed the purposes for which tiles are used in 
architecture under three headings—for hygienic purposes, for 
saving or reflecting light, and for decoration. 

The second paper, on February 4, on “ The History of the 
Rosary in all Countries,” was read by the Rev. Herbert Thurs- 
ton, S.J , at a meeting over which the Cardinal-Archbishop of 
Westminster presided. Father Thurston traced the use of the 
rosary in the East to the Hindoos long before the introduction 
of the Buddhist religion. Paternosterers or sellers of rosaries 
in Paris and London are mentioned in documents of the 
thirteenth century, and they probably existed long before that 
period. All the varieties of form in rosaries are to be found in 
the old sepulchral brasses, and the author showed how strong 
an influence the general use of the rosary.in the Middle Ages 
had upon the art of the times. 

Mr. Gerald C. Horsley read a paper on March 4 on 
“Structural Colour Decoration of the Interior of Public 
Buildings,” in which he alluded to the growth of colour schemes 
intended to accentuate the architectural lines of large buildings. 
The author reviewed the various attempts at colour decoration 
in churches and other public buildings, and pointed out that 
there had been a decline in the decoration of our buildings in 
colour since the sixteenth century. He showed that there 
were two distinct modes of decoration—(1) in which colour was 
obtained from structural materials, as shown in floors, walls 
and roofs, and (2) decoration in colour after the completion of 
the building. 

At the fourth meeting, on April 8, Professor Beresford Pite 
read a paper on “Street Architecture,” in which he pointed out 
the difficulties attending the adaptation of rigid architectural 
rules to iron structures now so common in our streets. 
Uniformity and symmetry were still attainable, but he feared 
that picturesque streets were things of the past. The modern 
difficulty in the treatment of street architecture was the shop 
window, and the chairman (Mr. Thomas G. Jackson, R.A.) 
agreed with Professor Pite that our commercial architecture 
must be frankly modern. 

“The Printing and Illustration of the Modern Book” was 
the subject of Mr. Charles T. Jacobi’s paperon May 6. The 
author referred to what had been done in the past towards the 
production of a perfect book, and from what was to be learnt 
from this inquiry he deduced certain principles by adherence 
to which we might still hope to produce beautiful books. The 
work of the early printers was to be studied and followed with 
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thus, the best title-pages of modern times were largely adapted 
from early Italian examples. The three elements in the pro- 
duction of an artistic book were type, paper and ink. The 
illustrations should be in harmony with the type, but one of 
the artistic printer’s greatest difficulties was that the paper best 
fitted for the type was often least fitted for adequate repro- 
duction of half-tone prints. ‘ 

The last paper of the session was read on May 27, by Miss 
May Morris, on “ Pageantry and the Masque.” In this 
scholarly paper Miss Morris gave a vivid picture of the pageants 
in the streets of London and other towns in the Middle Ages, 
and showed how artistically these shows were conceived and 
carried out, in striking contrast to the want of zsthetic fitness 
so manifest in much of the decoration of the present day. 


INDIAN FESTIVALS. 


AS abstract of a paper-on,{‘ Pageantry and the Masque,”. by 
Miss May. Morris,:jappears in a late number of the 
Journal. of the Society.of Axts«1t was prepared to fill the 
place of another paper which was to be read before the Applied 
Art Section of the Society.;;Sir George Birdwood, K.C.1.E., 
C.S.I., presided on the occasion, and in his speech referred to 
the cause, or causes, of, the. decay. during. the past 200 
years of the pageantry of the, streets and. highways, and of our 
public life generally in this country....This was one of those 
great matters, too high for him, in which, nevertheless, he was 
always exercising himself;.and the only conclusion on it he 
could advance was that the.decay was, attributable to the 
gradual failure of faith throughout Protestant countries in the 
sacramentality of universal nature ; faith in which would seem 
to be the originating, continuing, and ever elevating force of 
the whole art of life—including its every artistic and picturesque 
presentation—as at once the symbol and assay of a life beyond 
life. Atleast among the historical nations who still followed 
in the faith of their fathers, the pageantry of popular life 
remained as spontaneous, real, and convincing as it was in 
once Catholic England. In India the people, and emphatically 
the Hindus, continued to live and move and have their daily 
being, as from antiquity, in the frankest, freest, and most 
familiar, and the most joyous communion with their gods; the 
greater gods of earth and sea and sky, and the lesser gods— 
imaged by roughly hewn stocks and stones—of their streets 
and roadsides, and the Lares and Penates of the recesses of 
the.r homes—figured by strange forms of rudely cut and 
beaten brass and copper: and certainly the pageantry of their 
common life—in -which nothing was common’ or unclean 
because all was divine—shapes and colours, and fills the 
complete diurnal and annual round of the dzdal globe whereon 
they tread. Every morning at sunrise the women are to be seen 
in their long flowing robes of white, or pink, scarlet, black, blue, 
yellow, or green, perambulating in archaic Aryan worship the four 
horned altar on which the pot of “ Holy Basil” is placed in front 
of every Hindu house, invoking the blessing of the Almighty on 
the House Father and Mother, and their Sacred Family. The 
fields, and villages, and towns, are periodically perambulated in 
the same way ; and thus the whole world of India is, at times, 
to be seen out in the dewy sunshine of the dawn walking with 
God.* Again every evening as. the fiery orb of the sun sets 
silently below the unclouded horizon it is solemnly saluted ; 
when, in the sudden night which follows, the temples are all 
brilliantly lighted up and visited in turn by the thronging 
crowd.t Then there are the great festivals of the gods for 
every month, and almost every week, of the year. The festival 
of the Winter Solstice is held in Bombay [early in January], in 
honour of the ancient Vedic gods, Indra [the Rain], Varuna 
[the Waters], Agni [Fire:. cp. “ignis”], and Surya [the Sun]. 
The moment the sun enters the sign of Aquarius, all the people 
go down into the sea, and rub their bodies over with sesamum 


* This perambulation [ pva-dakshina, ‘*advancing—with' face to the 
sun—right-hand-wise ”—compare Deisul] in the direction of the sun’s 
course from east by south, and west, and north, round to east 
again, the most ancient rite of Aryan sun worship, survives to this 
day in the service of the sacring of our English sovereigns. In anoint- 
ing the sovereign, the Cruciate or Western order of enumerating the 
four quarters of the heavens is observed, z-e., the forehead and breast, 
and then the left and right arm, are in succession touched with the 
anointing balm; but in the previous presentation of the sovereign to 
the people, the archbishop, in reciting the terms of ‘‘ Recognition,” 
observes the Circular or Eastern order of the four quarters of the 
heavens, addressing the assembled company successively toward the 
east, south, west, and north. It is to be observed also that the 
**Colobium Sindonis” with which the sovereign is after unction 
invested, originally meant a ‘‘tunic of Indian [Sindian] stuff,” z.e. 
cotton—not linen, as now. 

+ These simple rites recall the ‘* Hymnus ad Gallicantum” and the 
‘* Hymnus ad Incensum Lucerne ” of the primitive Christian families. 
[ Prudentius. ] 
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‘oil gives; whence the phrase, ““Open Sesame.” The rest g 
the day is spent in out of door and indoor rejoicings ; an 
wherever friends meet they offer each other comfits of sesamun 
seed, saying, “Take, eat these comfits of sesamum seed, ani, 
think kindly of me throughout the coming year.” At the cele. 
bration of the Hindu New Year’s Day [March 21], the standan| 
of Indra is set up in front of every [Hindv] house in Bombay, 
It must be set up before every house, for, on this day, it | 
raised in honour of Indra on the inestimable height of highe: 
heaven ; and the will of the gods is to be done on earth eye 
as in heaven. So on this day the standard of Indra waves j 
every wind under the firmament, over all India; and at nigh 
in Southern India, his bonfires blaze on every hill. But th 
Holi festival [early in March], held in honour of Krishna, ; 
the great saturnalia of the spring equinox in India, and th 
greatest popular pageant of Western India. In the surgin 
tide of the processions which traverse every street of Bomba) 
the whole life of Krishna is enacted, and particularly hj 
sports with the, shepherdesses [ gofzs], the mingled crowd ¢ 
devotees as they tumultuously advance singing hymeneal song; 
and throwing red powder [ gw/a/], and flowers, and sweetmeat; 
and squirting coloured and scented water at each other, and g 
the images of the god borne aloft among them. _ At the clos 
of the festival bonfires are lighted, into which the Holi cake } 
thrown as a burnt-offering. Much fun also goes on in makin 
people “‘ April—or rather March—fools.” The Summer Solstic 
is celebrated all over India [end of June], but in Bombay th 
rejoicings are of rather a domestic than public character, o 
account of the heavy rains at the setting in of the south-we: 
monsoon. The annual procession [about the middle of Septen 
ber] of Ganapati or Gan-esa [literally ‘“ Lord of the Hos 
(gangs of heaven) the god of Wisdom™”], presents in Bomba 
and Poona a scene of unbounded mirthfulness. Every hou: 
contributes an image of the god to the procession, in whic 
every member of every family joins. The images of the goc 
are each carried in a palanquin, profusely hung with tt 
choicest flowers of the season, the god himself also bein 
crowned with roses. With loud shoutings and laughter tl 
gigantic procession makes for the sea, or for some tank, whe; 
the images are thrown into the water, in which the god 
supposed to pass the night; and that night no one may loc 
the moon in the face. The Dasara [last week of October] is tl 
great Indian festival of the autumnal equinox. In Bengal it 
held in honour of the dread goddess Kali or Durga, the wife | 
Siva, the God of Destruction ; and the great nocturnal proce 
sion of the goddess, with its interminable blaze of torches an 
coloured [Bengal] lights, blue, red, and green, and incessa' 
detonation and deflagration of fireworks, and its wildly whu 
ing crowd of leaping and yelling men, holding up over the 
heads the mystic vase containing the conjoined symbols- 
crossed triangles, and lotus “ Knop and flower”—of Kali ar 
Siva, and of dancing and singing women—waltzing round ar) 
round and in; and out the} uproarious onrushing turmo. 
and singing as they waltz in robes of the brightest motley—t] 
procession from end to end lit up luridly against the blackne 
of darkness of the night, in which the high tottering images 
the goddess are partially lost; all this presents a seethir 
spectacle of frenzied religious enthusiasm, indescribable in | 
impression of weird and phantasmal picturesqueness. In Bor 
bay, the solemnity is characteristically kept as a great milita 
pageant, in honour of the tremendous war, sung of in t) 
“* Mahabharata,” between the heroic Pandavas and their cousit, 
the equally heroic Kauravas. From every rural village ai. 
town the higher and lower hereditary officials, and the whe: 
body of the cultivators, issue forth in great gala, and peramb: 
late the bounds of the township, or village, and worship the tret, 
defining them, particularly trees of such richand showy efflore 
cence as the Butea frondosa [fa/as, whence Plassey |, Cassia fistt: 
[4awa], Prosopis spicigera[ sam ],and Bauhinia racemosa [api 
In the “ native states,” the Hindu princes and chiefs ride for: 
on their painted horses,* in the full gorgeous panoply of Mediz! 
war—like to 


The great Emetrius, the King of Inde— . 


with flags flying, and blare of trumpets, crash of shawms, t? 
piercing notes of high shrilling pipes, and the measured ban> 
of a well belaboured big drum ; and, with their whole cou) 
arrayed in the richest apparel of state—robes, turbans, al 
fluttering scarfs of yellow, edged green, and every tinct of 1! 
edged yellow, and white edged red, and black, white and bhi, 
dull orange [¢zagwa], the caparisons of the same colours > 
these edgings, and overlaid with gold plates and studs, ricly 
embossed, and resplendent with talismanic gems; and } 
garlanded with flowers, as are also the musical instrumem> 
and the tall spears, and the flags. And so the gay cavalca? 
rides on and on into the green wild, to some full bloom; 


i 


* They are stained on their manes, and: tails, and legs below' e€ 
knee—the milk-white horses red, the black white or yellow, the ¥ 
green, and so on. 
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Butea,* or Cassia, 
and been marked out as its cynosure and goal; and 
yerambulating it 7 times or 9, or 12, 19, 21, 84, or 108 times, 
zathers its golden flowers in armsfull, calling them “gold” 
sona], and offering, them on the return journey, as “ gold” to 
‘he idols of the wayside village temples. Going and return- 
ig, wherever these gallant companies ride, the good Lord 
Sivaji, in their vision, rides on before—just as St. George once 
rode before our English chivalry—Sivaji, the partisan leader of 
the Mahratta race against the suzerain Mogul, and the 
idolised personification of their impassioned patriotism and 
romantic valour. Such is the Dasera of Western India, and 
‘n all the instinctive, spontaneous ritualism of Hindu life this 
solennial pageant of the Mahratta Princes is 


__the master dream, of a life of dream 
And the faith of a flower’s beauty. 


The Divali, or great Feast of “ Lanterns” [about second week 
in November] held in Bengal in honour of Kali in her more 
beneficent aspect, is in Bombay again characteristically cele- 
brated in honour of the joyous Lakshmi, the Goddess of Good 
Luck, or Good Fortune, the wife of the Lord Preserver 
Vishnu. Every house in the town and island is traced out 
with “rows of lamps” of cocoa-nut oil, which gives a soft, pure 
flame of the most perfect and far-reaching illumination, irradi- 
ating the whole town of Bombay, and the whole length of the 
Island of Bombay from Mahim to Colaba, in an illimitable 
light of the most ethereal splendour, reflected far out into the 
Erythraean Sea. The eyes that once gaze on its glory remain 
under its enchantment for ever. The great Mahometan 
religious solemnity of the “most holy” Muharam, held in 
perpetual nemorial of the massacre of the sons of Ali, Sir 
George Birdwood said he had described in detail in Sir Lewis 
Pelly’s “ Introduction to the translation of The Miracle Play 
of Hassan and Hussain” [Allen & Co.], and he would 
refer those present who wished to follow the matter further to 
Sir Lewis Pelly’s obscure but profoundly suggestive volumes. 
He had said enough to show that the popular lite of India was 
in this way everywhere filled with divinity ; and that was the 
only explanation he could suggest of its universal artistic 
attractiveness, and of the complete content of the people in 
it—which neither wars, nor plague, nor famines could perturb 
or confuse. He had found it very much the same in Catholic 
Europe. He spent the year of the Great War of Giants in 
France, and was living in Boulogne at the time of the death 
and burial of Monseigneur Haffrangue, when the apple orchards 
around about were in their full bloom. Many present would 
know Boulogne, the new town flush with “the streak of silver 
sea,” and the old town above, still high cinctured by its Medizeval 
wall, and the old apple trees planted on the ramparts, with the 
cathedral church of Our Lady of Boulogne brooding over all. 
About three hours before the interment half a mile or more of 
sable cloth, from 4 to 5 yards broad, and diapered over with 
large ivory-white /leurs de lys, was rolled out from the cathedral 
stores, and hung above the shop and other ground-floor 
windows, along the length of every street to be traversed by 
the funeral procession. This was all on foot—the ordinary 
clergy in black and white, a small knot of church dignitaries in 
robes, and nodding hat tufts, of various colours, and a few civil 
and military functionaries in official uniforms. Nothing could 
have been more unprepared, yet nothing more real and 
impressive in its simple, and—alike in picture and in senti- 
ment—most expressive pomp. With that cloud of apple blos- 
soms, in all their lavish loveliness, enwreathing the whole 
scene, it was as if an illumination out of some old Froissart 
had been suddenly reproduced in the landscape and life and 
religious feeling of 600 years ago. Here, in answer to a ques- 
tion from the audience, Sir George Birdwood said they might 
make sure of the spectacular success of the Coronation Durbar 
at Delhi. The present Viceroy was a statesman of artistic 
sensibility, and quick, instinctive sympathy with everything in 
the vernacular culture of the people of India that had contri- 
buted to develop their unique historical personality, and being 
also a man of powerful intellect, with the disposition to do 


_ _* All these trees flower in the spring, but one or other of them, if 
it be only a solitary example, is always to be found conspicuously in 
flower also in the autumn. While revising the proof of these remarks 
I note in the Pall Mall Gazette of this afternoon [June 17] that the 
townfolk of the Royal Burgh of Linlithgow are this very day 
summoned to the ceremony of marking the bounds of the town in 
the following traditionary terms : — ** Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! The 
burgesses, craftsmen, and whole inhabitants of the Royal Burgh of 
Linlithgow are hereby warned and summoned to attend my Lord 
Provost, Bailies, and Council at the ringing of the bells on 
Tuesday, June 17 curt., for the purpose of riding the town’s 
marches and liberties according to the use and custom of this ancient 
and honourable burgh royal, and that zz their best carriage and 
Ch aes apparel, and array, and also to attend all diets of Court 
i and appointed upon that day by my Lord Provost and Bailies, and 
that under the penalty of 100/. Scots each. God save the King and 
my Lord Provost.” The italics are mine.—Geo. B. 


or Prosopis, or Bauhinia, that has before- | things magnificently, and wielding autocratic power, he might 


be relied on to make the approaching Durbar altogether worthy 
of them and of the traditions they cherished of the glories ot 
the reigns of Vikramaditya. and Salivahana. Continuing his 
remarks, the Chairman said that one of the circumstances of 
his life he always recalled with pride was his having occupied 
that chair when, in 1892, the illustrious father of Miss May 
Morris read his paper before the Applied Art Section on “ The 
Woodcuts of Gothic Books.” The Great Exhibition of 1851 
inflicted two cruel blows on our prosperity and reputation 3 it 
betrayed our manufacturing processes and our commercial 
organisations—in a phrase, our “trade secrets ”—to the whole 
world of ravening competitors, whose envy, hatred, and malice 
has ever since dogged our footsteps in all our international 
relations ; and it also cosmopolitanised and so degraded and 
deformed our national industrial arts. .The great work of 
William Morris was to lead. back our arts and crafts to their 
traditionary methods, and “ motifs,” and style ; and he happily 
lived to influence by his direct teaching and example almost 
every department of our decorative arts—painted tiles, stained 
glass, furniture of all uses, woven and dyed and printed stuffs, 
embroidery, domestic metalwork, and book printing, book 
illustration, and bookbinding, and now at last our jewellery is 
beginning to feel something of his indirect influence—once 
again proving that death has no power over those whose work 
is deathless. It was, indeed, by the death of William Morris 
that the true purpose and dimensions of his lifework were first 
made manifest to us, and he is now recognised throughout the 
civilised world as the greatest art master of the Victorian Age, 
who stamped his glorious personality on every English craft 
and household art of the nineteenth century. 


HAWICK ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Ese annual field day of this Society was held on the 
12th inst., when about forty of the members.and others had 
an excursion to Lauder and other places of historic interest in 
the neighbourhood. Proceeding by train to Melrose, they . 
drove to Lauder v7é Glendearg Castle, which is associated 
with “The Monastery,” one of Sir Walter Scott’s novels. 
There are three forts in close proximity, and these were 
occupied by the defenders of the monks of Melrose in olden , 
times. The old parish church of Lauder, which is a pre- 
Reformation one and cruciform in shape, was visited, also 
Thirlstane Castle, the seat of the Earl of Lauderdale. This 
castle is of great size and strength, part of it having been built 
by Edward I. early in the fourteenth century, and some of the 
rooms contain family portraits and other very valuable pictures 
by Lely, Hogarth, Romney, Sir Joshua Reynolds and other old 
masters. Thirlstane Castle, being near the Border, was in 
ancient times very often in the hands of the English. In one 
of the rooms Prince Charlie slept after the battle of 
Prestonpans. Unfortunately the weather on Saturday after- 
noon was showery, and the party had to forego a portion of 
their programme. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


O* Saturday a party of members and friends of this Society 

visited three of the most interesting churches in War- 
wickshire—Knowle, Temple Balsall and Berkswell. The fine 
church at Knowle is, outwardly at least, familiar to most 
Birmingham people, though a much smaller number would be 
acquainted with its interior. This may be described as a study 
in church extension. Originally designed as an ordinary 
parish church, the foundation of a chantry caused the addition 
of a side chapel, which has now become a transept. The 
church was afterwards made collegiate, with the result that the 
chancel had to be much lengthened. The original elevation of 
the chancel must have been much greater than now, since the 
sedilia and piscina, which remain, are at an impossible height 
above the present pavement. Perhaps the greatest ornament 
of the church is the beautiful rood-screen, though this, like the 
church itself, has suffered materially from restoration. The visitors 
next drove to Temple Balsall. This very beautiful thirteenth-cen- 
tury church derives its name from the Knights Templars, who 
built it, bat did not long retain possession. It is remarkable for its 
simplicity as well as for its architectural charm, consisting as 
it does of one single finely-proportioned space, without any 
division whatever. Being built on rapidly-rising ground, the 
body of the church ascends to the chancel by a series of pro- 
gressive elevations. The Geometrical windows are among the 
best of their kind known, and the whole edifice is surmounted 
on the outside by a very singular frieze of human and grotesque 
heads, full of character and most original in design. Beside 
the church stands what was once the grange, with perhaps the 
refectory of the order. Outwardly this is so changed that no 
one would date it earlier than the eighteenth century, but 
within it retains some fine evidences of its actual antiquity, 
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es east 


The almshouses, which also adjoin the church, were erected 


and endowed by Lady Catherine Leveson, and present 
an ideal picture of a peaceful retreat for age and 
infirmity. A drive by country by-roads brought the 
party to Berkswell, where, after tea, the fine church 
was carefully inspected. This is of various ages from 
the twelfth to the seventeenth century, and has the advantage 
of having been restored with care and reverence. The Norman 
windows in the east end, and the curious and grotesque corbel 
heads on the south side, are striking features. There is also a 
Norman crypt, once probably a place of pilgrimage, and 
reached bya stair, which seems to intimate the expectation 
that those who visited the holy place would have prepared 
themselves by fasting. This crypt was for some time a place 
of burial, and still contains some half-dozen coffins, with their 
occupants, a somewhat grim spectacle to the pilgrims of the 
present day, whose objects are mainly of an architectural 
nature. Happily the crypt is excellently ventilated. Some of 
the old galleries remain, and the vestry over the half-timbered 
porch is delightfully quaint. In visiting all three churches the 
party had the able guidance of Mr. J. A. Cossins, by whom 
every detail of their construction was furnished. 


THE CARDMAKERS’ COMPANY. 


alee prizes offered by the Cardmakers’ Company for the 

best designs for a pack of cards have been awarded as 
follows :—First prize, Io guineas, Mr. H. W. Hardy, 17 
Featherstone Buildings, Holborn ; second prize, 5 guineas, 
Mr. MacCoteron, 36 Great James Street, Bedford Row ; third 
prize, 3 guineas, Miss Margaret Roscoe, Box Hedge, Great 
Budworth, Northwich, Cheshire ; fourth prize, 2 guineas, Mr. 
Fred W.Walenn, The Studio, 15’Avenue Road, St. John’s Wocd; 
commended, Mr. Cosmo Crump, 324 Upper Street, Islington ; 
Mr. Fred Leighton, 122 Upper Tulse Hill; Mr. W. H. Riley, 
Waverley, Dashwood Street, Leicester; Mr. F. Colin Tilney, 
Unaleigh, Green Lanes, Winchmore Hill; and Mr. W. 
McBride, 17. Pembroke Road, Dublin. There were 230 
entries. Mr. Hardy’s card shows the figure of Peace with the 
olive branch, while the clouds in the background are rolling 
away. On one side of the figure is the coat of arms of the 
City of London, and on the other the arms of the Cardmakers’ 
Company appear. This card will be reproduced and presented 
at the Master’s and Wardens’ inauguration dinner. 


GENERAL. 


The Enlargement of Victoria station by the London, 
Brighton and South Coast Railway is to be commenced 
forthwith. 

Professor Halsey C. Ives, the chief of the department of 
art at the Universal Exposition, St. Louis, 1904, has arrived in 
London. 

A Memorial is to be erected in Peterborough Cathedral 
to the soldiers of aJl ranks from the neighbourhood who have 
fallen in the South African war. Leicestershire, Rutland, 
Cambridgeshire and Lincolnshire will be asked to co-operate 
with Northamptonshire in the matter. 

Excavations for the foundation of a new railway station at 
Metz have just brought to light the remains of a Roman 
theatre 438 feet long. 

Mr. John Thomas Bellows, of Upton Knoll, and of 
Eastgate Street, Gloucester, printer and publisher, and a pro- 
minent archeologist, who died on: May 5, aged seventy-one, 
bequeathed his collection of antiquities to the Gloucester 
Museum. 

A Sanatorium is likely to be erected by the South Wales 
and Monmouthshire Branch of the National Association. for 
the Prevention of Consumption to accommodate twenty 
patients. The building will cost 5,000/., and the maintenance 
will be 1,600/. per annum. 

An Exhibition showing how design is taught in Japan, 
and especially in Tokio, has been organised in Paris by 
M. Felix Regamey. Examples from elementary classes, as 
well as from the higher art classes, are shown. They suggest 
that in the schools at least tradition has more power than 
nature, 

The People of Lancaster have decided to re-erect the 
ancient Covell Cross on the site of the old Roman basilica as 
a memorial of King Edward’s Coronation and a thank-offering 
for his recovery. An influential committee has been appointed 
to carry out the scheme. The site is opposite to the present 
Judges’ apartments. 

The Villa Borghese in Rome was to be sold to-day. But 
a guarantee has-been given in the name of the Italian Govern- 
ment and the municipality of Rome that the property will be 
purchased for public purposes. This has been decided on in 
order to prevent foreigners obtaining possession of the villa. 
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The King of Italy will contribute a large sum towards the — 


fund. 


The Reservoir at Upper Neuadd, which-has a capacity of 


350,000,000 gallons of water and a water surface of 59 acres, 
has been opened. The cost has been 138,000/., and is the last 
of three constructed for the Merthyr Waterworks. A solid 
masonry embankment stretches across the valley, and is 


surmounted in the centre by a prominent tower containing the | 


balancing tank for hydraulic purposes. 
wholly built out of Welsh materials. The masonry was con- 
structed with Welsh stone and Welsh lime, and no cement from 
England or abroad had been needed. The consulting engineer 
was Mr. G. F. Deacon. 


The “Danae” of M. Carolus Duran is to be acquired by 
the Municipal Council of Bordeaux in spite of the protestations 
of some of the members. The price to be paid is 12,020 francs. 

Lord Cheylesmore has bequeathed his collection of 


English mezzotint portraits, which numbers several thousands, | 


to the nation. They will shortly be deposited in the British 
Museum. Among the works is an example by Prince Rupert. 


Operations are in progress for the protection of the spire 
of Salisbury Cathedral against lightning. The former con- 
ductors will be removed, and a more modern system of con- 
tinuous copper tapes substituted. 


‘Vauxhall Bridge is not progressing so quickly as had been. 
anticipated. It will not be possible to enter into a contract for 
the superstructure before next year. The delay might to some 
extent be attributed to natural and other difficulties which had 
presented themselves. Not the least of these had been the 
rather stringent restrictions imposed by the Thames Con- 
servancy in their efforts to secure non-interference with the 
traffic of the river. From time to time the contractors had 
been urged to press forward the work under their contract for 
the demolition of the old and the partial construction of the 
new bridge, but they had stated that they would be unable to 
finish before the end of this year. 

The First Commissioner of Works has stated that he 
was ready to make arrangements by which a moderate sum 
might be yearly appropriated to the redecoration, or completion 
of the decoration, of the Palace of Westminster on a more 
systematic basis than had hitherto been the case. 

Stoppages of Sewers by roots of trees made it necessary 
to relay over 19,500 feet of pipes in the system at Berlin in 
1900. The joints are now made with oakum and asphalte in 
order to avoid such trouble on new lines. 

The Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works 
have accepted a recommendation of the Officers’ and Servants’ 
Committee to the effect that the wages of bricklayers employed 
by the Board should be reduced from 11s. per day per week of 
forty-eight hours to Ios, per day. 

The Portland Cement Industry in the United States in 
1901 is reported by the United States Geological Survey to 
have turned out a little over 12,710,000 barrels, an increase of 
about 4,230,coo barrels over the product of 1900. The imports 
during 1901 were under 940,000 barrels. The production of 
natural cement in 1901 was about 7,850,000 barrels, and the 
output of slag cement was about 273,000 barrels. 

An International Exhibition is proposed to be held next 
year in Manchester. It will comprise the world’s latest 
inventions in machinery, scientific research, aerial navigation, 
education, photography, agriculture, mining and other indus- 
tries, and the fine arts. The promotion is in the hands of 
exhibition experts, and already plans and designs have been 
drawn out. If the scheme develops as planned the larger 
portion of the profits will be handed over to the local charities, 
and more especially to the hospitals. | 

The First Section of the contract for constructing a new 
dock at Chatham has been practically completed. The dock 
is built of concrete faced with granite and Portland stone. 
The length of the groundwork is 712 feet, the length from the 
outside of the caisson to the head being 650 feet. It is 


expected that the new dock will be completed and ready for 


use at the beginning of the new financial year. 


‘We are requested to state that the appointment of Mr, 
Hornblower as architect to University College Hospital, 
recently announced in the architectural journals, is not con- 
nected with the completion of the new buildings now in course 
of erection from the design of Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, RA. 
On the retirement of Mr. Waterhouse in April last, Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse was appointed by resolution of the hospital com- 
mittee to carry these important buildings through to thei! 
completion, a selection which was confirmed by Sir J. Blundell 
Maple, Bart, M.P., the donor of the entire fabric. 

The Wesleyan general chapel committee has sanctioned 
the erection of twelve new chapels, at an estimated cost 0) 
56,0002., with accommodation for 5,300. One is at King’: 
Road, Chelsea, and another at Finchley. The expenditure 
sanctioned by the committee during the year is 626,000/. 
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SECOND PREMIATED DESIGN. 


By Messrs. WADDINGTON, SON & DUNKERLEY. 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 


Jn view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
vedders. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Yhe Editor will be glad to receive from Architects tn London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 

‘necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be tnserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 

spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 

« communications. 


*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts ‘Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BERMONDSEY.—Sept. 16.—Designs are invited for artisans 
‘dwellings to be erected on land at Rotherhithe, within the 
borough of Bermondsey, and known as the Fulford Street area 
Premiums of roo/., 60/. and 4o/. will be awarded. Mr. Fredk. 
Ryall, town clerk, Town Hall, Spa Road, S.E. 

BIDEFORD.—Sept. 25.—The Town Council of Bideford are 
about to erect municipal offices and a public library upon a 
site opposite the west end of the Long Bridge, Bideford, and 
they invite designs for the proposed buildings. Premiums of 
30/., 15/. and 1o/. respectively are offered for the designs which 
‘shall Se placed by the Council first, second and third in order 
-of merit. Designs and descriptions, &c, are to be delivered 
‘to Mr. Wm. B. Seldon, town clerk, 18 The Quay, Bideford. 

CLACTON-ON-SFA.—July 26.—Plans are invited for erection 
Of a new school in Holland Road, Great Clacton, for 500 
children, showing enlargement for an extra 300 children. “Mr. 

“Charles E. White, clerk, Wellesley Road, Clacton-on-Sea. 

DEPTFORD.—Aug. 30—Competitive designs are invited 
for a town hall and municipal offices. Premiums of r1oo/., 752. 
and 50/. are offered for the three selected designs. Mr. Vivian 
Orchard, town clerk, Municipal Offices, 20 Tanner’s Hill 
Deptford SE. 


INDIA.—Nov. 1.—Competitive designs are invited for the 
erection of a memorial to Her Majesty the late Queen Victoria 
at Allahabad. A premium of 2,000 rupees will be awarded to 
the design selected by the committee. Mr. H. Nelson Wright, 
Indian Civil Service, honorary secretary, Queen Victoria 
Memorial Fund Committee, Allahabad, India. 

LIVERPOOL. — Sept. 15.— Designs are invited or new 
labourers’ dwellings to accommodate about 2,500 persons, to 
be erected on the Hornby Street area. Premiums of 250/, 
1507. and too/. respectively are offered for the first three 
selected designs. Particulars will be supplied by the Town 
Clerk. 

SOUTHEND —Sept. 7.—Designs are invited for a church to 
accommodate 500 persons, a clergy-house, and a parochial hall 
or parish-room about 50 feet by 30 feet. Mr.C. H.J. Talmage, 
Kathleen Villa, Southchurch Road, Southend-on-Sea. 

SUNDERLAND.—Aug. 30.—Designs are invited for proposed 
police and fire-brigade buildings to be erected in Gill Bridge 
Avenue and Dun Cow Street. Premiums of too/., 50/. and 
25/. are offered for first, second and third designs respectively. 
Mr. Fras. M, Bowey, town clerk, Town Hall, Sunderland, 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALDERSHOT.—July 23.—For erection of stables, cartsheds 
and other buildings in connection with the new depot. Mr. 
Nelson F, Dennis, surveyor, Aldershot. 

AMBLE.—July 25.—For erection of twenty-one workmen’s 
houses at Amble, Northumberland. Messrs. Thomas Meik & 
Sons, engineers, 29 St. Andrew’s Square, Edinburgh. 

BARNSLEY.—July 21.—For alterations ‘to the fire-brigade 
station, near St. Mary’s Place, Barnsley, and for erection of six 
new shop fronts to shops in the Harvey Institute. Mr. J. H. 
Taylor, borough surveyor, Manor House, Barnsley. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—July 23.—For erection of additional 
battery-rooms, &c., at the electricity works, Buccleuch Street. 
Mr. C, F. Preston, town clerk, Town Hall, Barrow-in-Furness. 

BENWELL.—July 25.—For erection of eighteen houses in 
Colston Street, Benwell, Northumberland. Messrs, Farthing 
& Dunn, 21 Pilgrim Street, Newcastle. 

BEVERLEY.—For erection of two houses at Beverley. 
Fredk. Musto, architect, Greek Street Chambers, Leeds. 

BRADFORD.—July 24.—For erection of a furniture de- 
pository, Picton Street, Manningham. Mr. Charles E. Mars- 
den, architect, 3 John Street, Bradford. 


BRADFORD.—July 30.—For erection of laundry, boiler- 
house and chimney, stabling, &c., in Barnard Terrace, Usher 
Street, Bradford. Mr. Wm. Rycroft, architect, Bank Buildings, 
Manchester Road, Bradford. re 

BRADFORD —Aug. 6.—For erection of a store and three 
houses in Great Horton Road and Summerville Road, Brad- 
ford. Mr. Wm. Rycroft, architect, Rank Buildings, Manchester 
Road, Bradford. 

BRIDPORT.—July 21.--For alterations and additions to the 
Greyhound hotel, Bridport, Dorset. Mr. Frederick Cooper, 
architect, Bridport. 

BRISTOL.—July 28 —For erection of a cemetery chapel at 
Canford Lane, Westbury-on-Trym. Messrs. La Trobe & 
Weston, architects, 20 Clare Street, Bristol. 

BRISTOL.—July 28.—For extensions, to. the Ham Green 
hospital, Pill, Bristol, comprising two pavilions, discharging 
block, additions to administration building, &c. Mr. T. H. 
Yabbicom, city engineer, 63 Queen Square, Bristol. 

BROUGHTON Moor —July 22.—For erection of Broughton 
Moor Church, Cumberland. Mr. W. D. Carée, architect, 
8 Whitehall Place, S.W. 
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BurRY.—July 24.—For alterations and additions to the 
manager’s house at the sewage-disposal works at Blackford 
Bridge. Mr. Arthur W. Bradley, borough surveyor, Bury, 
Lancs. 

CAMBORNE.—July 22 —For erection of a villa residence. 
Mr. E. H. Crispin, Trelawney Road, Camborne. 

CANNOCK.—July 22.—For erection of an infants’ school for 
210 children, with caretaker’s house, out-offices and boundary 
walling in Station Road, Hednesford, Cannock, Staffs. Messrs. 
Bailey & McConnal, architects, Bridge Street, Walsall. 

CARLISLE.—Aug. 1.—For erection of grand stands, &c., for 
the Carlisle Race Stand Company, Ltd. Mr. Joseph Graham, 
architect, Bank Street, Carlisle. 

CASTLEFORD.—July 24.—For repair of the market hall 
roof, Castleford. Mr. H. H. Broadbent, clerk, Council Offices, 
Castleford. 

CHESTERFIELD.—Aug. 9.—For construction of a new main 
outfall sewer at Cresswell, for the Clown Rural District 
Council. The works will comprise about 13 miles of 12-inch 
stoneware pipe sewers, together with all manholes, ventilators, 


flushing arrangements and other appurtenances. Mr. James 
Snow Whall, clerk, 44 Bridge Street, Worksop. 
CHESTERFIELD. —Aug. 11.—For erection of infirmary, 


nurses’ home, laundry and other works at the workhouse, 
Newbold Road, Chesterfield. Messrs. Rollinson & Son, 
architects, 13 Corporation Street, Chesterfield. 

COVENTRY.—July 21.—For conversion of the old mill at 
the workhouse into dayrooms and dormitory. Mr. Thos. F. 
Tickner, architect, 7 Bishop Street, Coventry. 

COVENTRY.—July 21.—For repairs and alterations to 
premises, Gosford Street, Coventry. Mr. Herbert W. Chatta- 
way, architect, Trinity Churchyard, Coventry. 

CROSSGATES.—July 30.—For erection of station buildings, 
platform roofing, warehouse, stationmaster’s house and cottages 
at Crossgates, Yorks, for the North-Eastern Railway Company. 
Mr. William Bell, architect, York. 

CUMBERLAND.—July 25.—For erection of proposed gym- 
nasium at Seascale. Mr. W. L. Mason, architect, Kelsick 
Road, Ambleside. 

DARLINGTON.—July 31.—For erection of seventy work- 
men’s houses in connection with Messrs. R. Stephenson & 
Co.’s works, Darlington. Mr. W. Y. Dixon, Estate Office, 
Baltic Chambers, West Hartlepool. 


DEWSBURY.—July 23.—For erection of two stables’ in, 
oe Street. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, architects, Hudders- 
eld 
DURHAM.—July 24.—For making of a cellar underneath. 
part of the Workmen’s Club, Parker’s Buildings, West Stanley. 

Specifications, &c., may be seen at the Club. 


EASTBOURNE.—July 22.—For erection of proposed park— 
keeper’s lodge and refreshment buildings at Hampden Park. 
Mr. Wm. Chapman Field, borough arch.tect, Town Hay a 
Eastbourne. Sag 

ELLAND.—July 25.—For erection of a refuse destructor and. 
electric light and power station. Mr. James ae clerk, 
Council Offices, Elland. 

FINCHLEY.— July 21.— For erection of an_ electricity 
generating station. Mr. Edward Calvert, chief sec 
engineer, 2 Broadway, Finchley. 


GOLCAR.—July 23.—For erection of a house and shop at 
Town End, Golcar, Yorks. Mr. Arthur Shaw, architect, 
Golcar. i 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—July 21.—For erection of a boundary. By 
wall at the Hollies, Gorleston. Mr. Walter Lake, architect, 
Regent Street, Great Yarmouth, a 

HASTINGS,—July 22.—For alterations and additions to the — 
storekeeper’s cottage at Waterworks Road, Hastings. Mr. 
P. H. Palmer, engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 5 


HasTINGs.—July 23.—For completion of subway between 
the new workhouse buildings and the present’ workhouse: 
infirmary, Ore, Hastings. Mr. A. W. Jeffery, arch is 
5 Havelock Road, Hastings. AS 

HicH WycomBE.—July 23—For erection of thirty-six 
cottages in Kitchener Road, High Wycombe. Mr. A. Eu 
Boulter, secretary to G.W. and G.C. Railways Joint Commits or sot 
Paddington Station, London. 5 


HUDDERSFIELD.—July 21.—For erection of two semi- 
detached residences at Banks, Honley. Mr. J. Berry, archi- 
tect, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—July 25.—For erection of a villa resi- | 
dence at the Quarries, Longwood Edge. Mr. J. Berry, arc a 
tect, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. a 

IRELAND —July 21.—For completion of the ‘tower ang oe 
spire to the Catholic church, Templemore, co. Tippee es 
Mr. C. G. Ashlin, architect, 7 Dawson Street, Dublin. aa 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON THE SUNBURY WALL DECORATION. 
THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. 


SOLID in Colour, Relief & Value, 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and rl 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. ? 


CAMEOID, 


HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, Be 


The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a mintedade thoroughly reliable, a 
of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST! 


FREDK. WALTON & CO, Ltp., Sole Manufacturers and Patentceme 


Telegrams 
‘* Lincrusta-Walton, London." 


4 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. No. 8769 


eee Geen oan 


MELLOWES & CO,’S 
ECLIPSE ROOF- GLAZING, 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Rallways and Corporations. 


THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. 


All particulars Free. 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
ARCHITECTURAL WORK A SPECIALITE. — | 


IMPORTANT. 


JOHN WILKINS & C 144 St. John Street Road 
: 09 CLERKENWELL, E. C. 


Steam Works: 2 & 4 GLOUCESTER STREET, CLERKENWELL, E.C. Telephone o 527, King’s Cross, 


For Bronzing, Gilding, Plating, and Lacquering every description of Mets 


Work, Fittings, &c., send to 


: 
: 


PRICE LISTS FREE FOR GILDING AND PLATING TABLE WARE, & 


Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ BRONZITE, LONDON.” 


ESTABLISHED LONDON AND PARIS, 1873. 
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IRELAND.—July 21.—For-an extension of the present goods 
shed on the west side of York Dock, for the Belfast Harbour 
Commissioners. Mr. W. A, Currie, secretary, Harbour Office, 
Belfast. ; 

IRELAND.—July 23.—For construction of a storage reser- 
voir at Barnattin, near Drogheda, with a capacity of about 
60,000,090 gallons, for the Drogheda Corporation. Mr. L. 
Donegan, secretary, Gas and Water Offices, Drogheda. 

IRELAND —July 23-—For erection of twenty labourers’ 
cottages, out-offices, &c., and the alterations and repairs of 
one existing cottage, at Charleville, Cork. Mr. J. Ryan, clerk, 
Rural District Council, Charleville. 

IRELAND.—July 23.—For erection of an altar, with credence 
table and sacrarium, for new chapel in the workhouse at 
Loughlinstown. Mr. P. F. Comber, 19 Lower Leeson Street, 


Dublin. 

IRELAND.—July 24,--For erection of a schoolhouse at 

Tooban, Fahan, Londonderry. Mr. J. P. M’Grath, architect, 
_ 28 Carlisle Road, Londonderry. 

IRELAND.—July 24.—For erection of a central creamery 
puilding of stone or iron at Lear, Bailieborough. Mr. Owen 
Clarke, secretary, Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society, 
Ltd, Bailieborough. 

IRELAND.—July 24.—For erection of a central creamery 
building of stone or iron at Lear, Bailieborough. Mr. T. M. 
Farrelly, Bailieborough. 

 TRELAND.—July 25 —For alterations in connection with 
Kilbride Presbyterian church. Rev. R. Allison, The Manse, 
Kilbride, Doagh. 

IRELAND.—July 25 —For erection of twenty-one labourers’ 
cottages, with offices, &c, in the rural district of Celbridge. 
Mr. James Whelan, architect, 4 Lindsay Terrace, Botanic 
Road, Dublin. 

KEIGHLEY.—For erection of three houses in Arctic Street, 


LEEDS,—July 21,—For erection of underground conveni- 
ences at Kirkgate Market, Leeds. One guinea deposit with 
application. City Engineer’s Office, Leeds. 


LEEDS —July 22—For erection of a cottage 
Sheepscar gasholder station. Mr. R. H. Townsley 
manager, Gas Offices, Leeds. 


LEEDS.—July 23—For erection of the Foresters’ Cl 
. . . ia I 
institute in Enfield Road, Leeds. Messrs. Buttery Birds, 
architects, Basinghall Hall Square, Leeds. 
LEFDS.—July 29 —For erection of a Primitive Methodi 
E 3 a =. t 
church and schools, &c, in Harehills Avenue, Reades* Mr 
W. H. Dinsley, architect, Chorley, Lancashire. 


LEICESTER.—July 21—For erection of an infir 

mary at 
North Evington, Leicester. Messrs. Giles, Gough & Trollope 
architects, 28 Craven Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


LEIGH.—July 24 —For construction of underground con- 
venience in the market place, Leigh, Lancs. Mr. Tom 
Hunter, borough engineer and surveyor, Bank Chambers 
Leigh. 
LICHFIELD.— July 22.—For erection of stabling and altera- 
tions required to the existing premises at the Stowe Street 
depot (late Bie Yard), and alterations to Minors House 
property. r. Emerson Brooke, city surveyor, Frog Lane 
Lichfield, Staffs. ete ee? 
_ _LEWES.—July 23.—For erection of board-room and offices 
in West Street, Lewes. Mr. Henry Card, architect, 10 North 
Street, Lewes. 

LONDON.—July 22.—For foundations for the proposed new 
Land Registry offices, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, for the Com- 
missioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. Particulars 
may be obtained on application to Mr. Henry Tanner at H.M. 
Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 


LonpDoNn.—July 24.—For erection of lunatic wards at the 
workhouse, Parish Street, Tooley Street, S.E. Messrs. New- 


at the 
general 


Beechcliffe, Keighley. Messrs. John Haggas & Sons, architects, 
North Street, Keighley. 

KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES.-—July 21.—For erection of a 
new free library in Fairfield Road. Mr. J. Alfred Cox, archi- 
tect, 4 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

KINGSWEAR.—July 22.For erection of a vestry, &c., at 
the Wesleyan chapel, Kingswear. Mr. G. H. Mitchelmore, 
architect, Waterhead, Kingswear. 


HYDRO ORS. 


50 feet to the north 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. 


' | Ha Ya Way il ESTAB.] LIMITED. (1871. 

i: F i an ag i <. Mt q a, 

' | AIT Telegrams, (- E, Telephone, 
He “LIMMER, LONDON.” |), 862. 
i 


a 
Form or BLocw 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices, 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 
a 


Se The Buttermere Green Slate Co. 


OTT. (! 5 Se Having acquired Sawing on. Geese reed 
t ared to su 

leo! ASSELS WILLIAMSON, PILLARS, | COLUMNS, HEADS, SILLS, 
__ENCINEERS & FOUNDERS, JAMBS, MULLIONS, KERBS, TILES, 
MOTHERWELL. &e., &e., in their famous 


LIGHT SEA GREEN STONE, 
DARK SEA GREEN STONE, 


OATALOGUES FREE. 


WOOD TURNERY. 


(quare, ld maa Balusters,/ MT TLED GREEN STONE. 


}CUPHAM & WOOD, Lid. 
Mill Street Saw Mills, Leeds. KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


PERFECTION IN ROOFING. 


man & Newman, architects, 31 Tooley Street, S.E, 

LONDON —July 24.—For internal and external decorative 
repairs at the infirmary, East Dulwich Grove, S.E. 
Stevenson, architect, 13 and 14 King Street, EC. 

LOWESTOFT.—For removal of the present wooden clubhouse 
of the Royal Norfolk and Suffolk Yacht Club to a site about 


Mr. G, D. 


of that now occupied. Apply to the 


| Secretary, Royal Norfolk and Suffolk Club, Lowestoft. 


ELLISON’S “HOPPER” 
INLET. 


Requires no 
Cord or 
Balance 
Weight. 
Oast Iron Painted. 
9 in. by 6 in. 
wall opening, 5/- 


i 
ra 


10 in. by 10 in. 
wall opening, 8/ 


Maker of the “RADIATOR” INLET and STEVEN’S 
EXHAUST VENTILATORS. 


J. E. ELLISON, 2 Oxford Place, LEEDS. 


W. JAMES & CO. 


WILLES ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON, N.W. 
STAINED GLASS 
PLAIN LEADED GLASS 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


_ COLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


f° Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation, 
| Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &e. 
fe Medal, Paris, 1867, Only Medal, Vienna 1373. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
Works—-BRIDGWATE R, SOMERSET. 


Vol. LXVII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. 


/ 


Columns, 


DECORATIVE GLASS 
For ECCLESIASTICAL, DoMESTIC & BUSINESS PURPOSES. 
Telephone No, 91 King’s Cross. 


EDWARDS & MEDWAY 


Kennington Steam Joinery Works, 


9 ETHELRED ST., KENNINGTON CROSS, S.E. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘* Edgythe, London.” 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 
and every description of STONEWORK executed 
on the premises. 

Architects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 
despatch. ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


CADOGAN IRONWORKS 


STANLEY BRIDGE, 


CHELSEA, S.W. 


Girders, Roofs, Railings, 
Ornamental Work, Castings, &c. 
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Luron.—July 21.—For erection of two galleries in the 
Chapel Street Infant school; alteration and extension of 
latrines in the Chapei Street boys’ yard; painting and other 
renovation, both external and internal; painting (external), the 
pointing of brickwork and other renovations at the Biscot 
school. Messrs. J. R. Brown & Son, architects, Castle Street, 
Luton. 

MANCHESTER. — July 22. — For widening of L. and Y. 
Railway line at Brighouse. Contract No. 3. Particulars at 
Engineer’s Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 


NEWARK.—For street works in Coronation Road, Newark. 
Messrs. Sheppard & Harr'son, architects, Bargate, Newark. 


NEWARK.—July 22—For erection of an infant school 
accommodating 300 children on a site adjoining the Great 
North Road, Balderton. Messrs. Saunders & Saunders, | 
architects, Arcade Chambers, Newark-on-Trent. 


NEWCASTLE-ON- TYNE. — July 23.— For alterations to 
Hanover Square brewery and maltings, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
Mr. J. W. Wardle, architect, 33 King Street, South Shields, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—July 23 —For erection of buildings 
in City Road and Manor Chare, for the Hospital for Sick 
Children. Messrs. Oliver, Leeson & Wood, architects, Bank 
Chambers, Mosley Street, ‘Newcastle-on- Tyne 


NEWHAVEN.—July 30.—For general repairs and internal 
painting and decorating at the work house, Newhaven, Sussex, 
Mr. William Gates, clerk to the Guardians, 86 High Street, 
Lewes. 

ROCHDALE, ine 30,—For erection’of a reservoir keeper’s 
house at Ashworth Moor, Norden, near Rochdale. Mr. James 
Diggle, Hind Hill Street, Heywood. 


RuGpy.—July 28.—For pulling-down the wooden building 
used as a small-pox hospital at Barby Road pumping station, 
and re-erecting it on a brick foundation in a field at Lawford 
Heath, Mr. D. G, Macdonald, surveyor, Rugby. 


SCOTLAND.—For additions to the St, Cuthbert’s R.C. 
schools, Slateford Road, Edinburgh; Messrs, Buchanan & 
Bennett, C.E., 12 Hill Street, Edinburgh. 

SCOTLAND.—July 22.—For erection of a public slaughter- 
house. Mr. Gavin Paterson, architect, Hamilton. 

SCOTLAND.—July 24.—For completion of the new post 
office, Aberdeen. Forward names and addresses to H.M. 
Office of Works, Edinburgh. 


SCOTLAND.—July 31—For extension of Glasgow Central 
Station hotel for the Caledonian Railway Company, Mr. 2 
James Miller, architect, 15 Blythswood Square, Glasgow. — ie 

SOUTHAMPTON.—July 31.—For erection of a telegrapin gs 
office at Southampton Docks, for the Commissioners of HM. 
Works and Public Buildings. Particulars may be obtained at? 
H.M. Office of Works, &c , Storey’s Gate, S.W. ; 

SOWERBY BRIDGE. nie 28.—For erection and alterfion 
of the proposed offices at the gasworks, . werby ies 

Mr. R. W. Evans, clerk to the U ins Ce se 
mercial Bank Chambers, Halifax, 

STAVELEY.—For erection of a club at Sfave hae 
field. Mr. Ben. J. Marson, architect, Staveley eel ese, 

THORPE HESLEY. cae erection of house’ and’ shop, ‘alge 
slaughter-house and stable, at Thorpe Hesley, . Yorks, 
Herbert Smith, architect, Wentworth, near Rotherham.: 

THORPE HESLEY.—For erection of house and “shép: 
two cottages at Thorpe Hesley, Yorks. Mr. Herbert bes 
architect, Wentworth, near Rotherham, — , 4 

TOTTENHAM.—Aug. 5 —For erection of a pes ‘stati 
depét buildings, &c , at Conway Road Mr. W. H. rie: 
engineer, Coombes Croft House, 712 High Road, Tottenha am. 2 

WALES.—For erection of forty-one houses at Six Bells, 
Abertillery. Mr. Telford Evans, 8 Queen Street, Cardiff. 

WALES.—-For erection of a new shop and premises, Beaufor 
Street, Brynmawr. Mr. B. J. Francis, architect. Abergavenny. 

WALES.—July 21.—For alterations and additions to ‘the | 
Prince Albert inn, Albert Street, Aberdare. Messrs. is 
Llewellin Smith & Davies, architects, Aberdare. i 

WALES.—July 21.—For erection of stables and stores at 
Abertillery and Lianhilleth. Mr. James McBean, surveyor. 
1 King Street, Abertillery. 

WALES —July 21.—For erection of eae cottages ata : 
Brithdir. Mr, E A. Johnson, architect, Merthyr. | 
WALES.—July 21.—For renovation of the Bethel church 
Upper Cwmbran. Mr. T. Williams, secretary. ? 

WALES.— July 21.—For erection of a house at Little Mill, — 
Pontypool. Mr. D. J. Lougher, architect, and Soares: Bank. we 
Chambers, Pontypool. =. 

WALES.—July 21.—For giterations to the Tabernacle a 
schoolroom, The Hayes, Cardiff Messrs, Robert & Sidney ~ 
Williams, architects, Borough Chambers, vee Stree & a 
Cardiff. ; 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltad., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London,,H.0O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
C ‘opied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE’S ‘‘ INK-PHOTO ” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. | 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s. ; 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
env eroneny 


QUANTITIES, &., 


Leather, 1s. 


or with Receipt, 5s. 


FERRO- 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. DeREe Se, Specifi- 

cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per rea 


OLDACRES & cO., 62 CHANOBRY LANE, 


LONDON, W.C. 
“ Quantities ’’ Box, 14” 9" «5, 2s, each. 
Welephons No. 1750 Holborn. Telegrams, ‘‘Oldacres, London.” 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 
199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
nmarded on Application. 
MEDAL AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 


W. F. STANLEY 


Railway Approach, 


UANTITIES, &c., 


() 


“Quantities” 
for 12s. 


6 ip Fae 


SANITARY 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Water Colours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


ss SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water, Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares, Drawing Paper, Oanvas, Panels, "&., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS, 
Sole Agents forthe United Kingdom. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London — Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


LIGHTN 


EADING CASES 


Accurately and with Despatch, 


METCHINM & SON, S| 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, POORE’S Tracing Cloths (Sdifferentkinds), 
Westminster, S.W. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1902, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
: Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for Prints by Hlectric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. 


equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 


{ Box, 14 in. by 9 in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


W. HARDAKER, 138 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
HARRIS, 


56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. 


CONDUCTORS. 
THOMAS EVANS & CO. 


Manufacturers and Fixers, 


29 Bradford Street, 


Price 2s.—Office : 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C: 


LITHOGRAPHED DRAWING OFFICE. 7 


POORE’S Patent Transfer Proeess, E 
'POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different. kinds). oa . 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up 
73inches wide). | 


‘POORE’S Sensitised Papers, i ae | 2 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, | 


GEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOI! | 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHE! 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. | | 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


GALLIC 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway 


7 


& CO., LIMITED) 
London Bridge, 8.E. 


WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 185 Westmimster. .— 
Telegraphic Address, * Cartoons, London: 


Lie 


ELECTROGRAPHED 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires 
Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSH, NOTTINGHAM.” 


ENCINEER, 


PATENT 


EMPTYING 
TWIN STOP-COCK. 


As used by: War Office and 
London School Board. — 


Tel. No. 1022 Hep. 


ING 


BIRMINGHAM. | 
for THE ARCHITECT. G ARRATT a 


Imperial Buildings, efi 
Leipsic Road, Camberwell, sx 
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erection of a boiler and engine 


WALES.—July 24.—For é 
Particulars 


ouse at the Joint Counties asylum, Carmarthen. 
pes sd EA to the Clerk to the Asylum. yn | 
WaLes.—July 24—For alteration of Penrhiwceiber girls’ 
school cloakroom, erection of boundary walls, and general 
repairs. Mr. S. Shipton, clerk, Town Hall, Mountain Ash. ~ 


WALES.—July 25.—For reroofing, colouring the inside 
walls and cleaning and varnishing the seats of Nantyglo parish 
‘church. The Vicar, Trinity Vicarage, Brynmawr. 

WALES.—July 25.—For erection of sixty houses at Seng- 
henydd. Mr. J. H. Phillips, architect, Clive Chambers, 
Windsor Place, Cardiff. 

WALES.—July 30.—For extension of schools at Gilfach 
Goch, Llantrisant. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, [entre, 
Rhondda. 

WALES —July 31.—for erection of a chancel and vestry at 
the church of Trianglas, Trecastle, Breconshire. Mr.,D. T. 
Isaac, Ruperra House, Brecon. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—July 22.—For erection of a gas-house at 
the electric generating station, Priory Avenue, Walthamstow. 
Mr. E. J. Gowen, clerk, ‘own Hall, Walthamstow. 

WILLESDEN —July 22,—For erection of observation blocy 
in connection with the extension of isolation hospital at Dog 
Lane, Neasden Mr. O, Claude Robson, engineer, Public 
Offices, Dyne Road, Kilburn, N.W. 

WOLVERHAMPTON.—July 28.—For erection of covered 
market on the site adjoining the cold stores and ice factory in 
Wulfruna Street. Particulars may be obtained on application 
at the Borough Engineers Temporary Office, School Street 
Depot. 

WORKINGTON.—July 22—For erection and completion of 


TENDERS. 


For construction of works for the water supply of the village 
of Boldron, near Barnard Castle. Mr. J. E. PARKER, 
engineer, Post Office Chambers, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


H. Smith £5 3 10 
R. A. Crowe Sabo > 5 
C. Hedley 453/62 40 
Bice ie Wee : 907-7 '24:.3 
C. Busby & Sons. / : 3 : $65 3° © 
C, E. RAINE, Barnard Castle (accepfed ) 364 10 oO 
BRADFORD. 
For erection of a lodge at Wibsey Park. 
Accepied tenders. 
R. F, Dawson & Son, mason. 
Metcalfe Bros., joiner. 
W. Hodgson & Son, plumber. 

T. Woodrow, plasterer. 

T. Nelson & Son, slater. 

W. H. Oxley, painter. 

CARLTON. 
For sewerage works in Meadow Road, Carlton, Notts. Mr 
R. WHITBREAD, surveyor. 

Cope & Raynor . 2 : ‘ : ant §,O 0 
Richmond & Son p ? ' F 2004; 446 
T. G. TEGERDINE, Carlton (accepted) 2300-0: 1.0 


CHELMSFORD. 

For making, delivery, erecting, setting to work and maintaining 
for six months a borehole pump at the waterworks pump- 
ing station, Great Baddow, near Chelmsford. Mr. JAMES 
DEWHIRST, engineer, Avenue Chambers, Chelmsford. 


eighteen dwelling-houses in Blackburn Street. Mr. John A. Barclay & Co. : SE ERAS 
Warick, town clerk, Town Hall, Workington. Glenfield & Kennedy . ee ae 
WorksoP.—July 25.—For erection of four semi-detached A. Goodwin & Son 510 0 O 
villas at Sunnyside, Worksop. Mr. A. H. Richardson, archi- Mather & Platt 500 0 O 
tect, Victoria buildings, Worksop. J. Warner & Co., Ltd . 485 0 0 
Hathorn, Davy & Co.. 485 0 0 
R, Warner & Co. 4731 O00 
On Saturday afternoon the new parish church of Car- A. C. Potter & Co. 46L 15 0° 
noustie, N.B., was formally opened by the Rev. Dr. Russell, E. Timmins & Son 465 0 0 
Moderator of the Church of Scotland General Assembly. The Hayward-Tyler & Co.. 395 9 90 
new church is a handsome structure and has cost about 7,000/. W. Matthews ; 3 : ; ; 380 17 o 
There is sitting accommodation for I,100 persons. LE GRAND & SuTcLiFF, London (accepted ) eye OF -G 
A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 


IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 
Artificial Stone § Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


A.C. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
GLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.E. 


SAVE TIME. 
SAVE MONEY. 


THE PATENT “‘ACME” (Resd.) | { 


STONE - BREAKER. 'F E eas Ee FR T 
PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. | ais a 
The Best Machine for General Council and Estate work’ Rees 
and for Clinker crushing. | 


Sole Makers: COODWIN, BARSBY & CO. — Manufactured by 
Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER.) 


| THE BRIDGWATER 


JOHN FIELD & GO. | porttano cement co. 


REPOUSSE & ART METAL WORKERS, 


STOVE, RANGE & PATTERN CHASERS, 
In Lead or Brass of all kinds, of Hearth and 
Mantel Adornments, 


A Specially High Grade Portland 
Cement, made to pass Admiralty 


Che American . 
Hot Water System . 


For Heating Residences, Warehouses, 
Churches, Schools, Public Buildings, &c. 


See 1-page Adovt. in last issue. 


WOLFF DRYER CO. 


89 & 91 Sumner St., Southwark, London, S,E. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 
Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks. 
~~" London} 77 Queen Victeria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Raihway, Broad Street, E.C. 


Architect’ will be forwerded on application to Gilkert 
; “Co., Lid., hmpenial Buildings, Padtate Circus, oa 


Thos. Harrison, Ld. er 


LAST of Art. Plates published in “The 


SS ES A 


Cadman Lane, SHEFFIELD. 
NEW CONSTRUCTION 


and War Office Specifications. 
* i") 


, aM W. SHRIVELL, 

t/ Builders’ Air Grates. 27 weraL WORKS. Established 50 Years. 

4 STEEL BARS " CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
GALVANISED. Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass, 

Send for Oatalogue. CATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


Bh, VANES BLEZARD.S SONS:LTD. HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 


GUY: FOUNDRY, 
41 & 2 Castle St., Long Acre, London, W.C. 


PADIHAM, LANCS 
WALTER’S iivcvea WITCHELL & CO. 
Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 


VENTILATORS 


ARE THE BEST ON THE VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
MARKET. |] Every description of ironwork for the Exterior ard 
|| Interior of Oburches, Mansicns. Residences, Public ana 

Also Makers of WALTER'S 
Patent Solid Hinged Sher-| 
ringhams, Mica Flaps, 
Tobin’s Tubes, | 


Smoky Chimney Cowls, &e.} Ww 
= W.S 


| 
WALTERS( Wolverhampton) 
Melbourne Street, Ltd.| — 

' WOLVERHAMPTON. = 


y es London Representative :— |i?! 
“s-” MR. H.J. HORTON, |™ 
a 85 Gracechurch Street, 
E.C. 


Private Buildings, &c. 
Designs and Estimates supplied. Trial order solicited. 


LTER & CO. 


SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 

AND OTHER ASPHALTES. 
Horizontal & VerticalMamp Course. 
1 -Flat Roofs, ‘Basement and other 
Floors, &c., or any other Asphalt- 
ing Work. All communications to 


}587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON, W. 


DESIGN A 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 


COLCHESTER. HALIFAX. 
For plumbing and sanitary work at the Canterbury Road | For erection of an auxiliary summer service of steam-heating 
school. Messrs. GOODEY & CRESSALL, architects, Vic- mains at the poor-law hospital, Salterhebble. s 
toria Chambers, Colchester. J. NAYLOR & SON, Cheapside (accepted ). 
W. Rogers . : ; 5 : ‘ 3 . £690 0 Oo 
J. H. Johnson. : ; : : . #210991 O90 HANDSWORTH. | 
E. Pattison & Son . . - 585 13 ©] For painting outside wood and ironwork at the Victoria Park, — 
G. Dogson & Co., Colchester (accepted) . 1539 Oe Handsworth, Staffs. Mr. H. RICHARDSON, surveyor. 
EXETER. F. Nicholls & Co. ; : ; - : . £691. 0 
For erection of a new roof (about 60 feet by 48 feet) over a Hulbert & ede uey : 498 oO 
portion of the Old ae Foundry Seer ses ~ A. BRYANT, Soho Road, Handsworth (accepted 330 16 
Commercial Road. Mr. J. ARCHIBALD LUCAS, architect, 
Guildhall Chambers, High Street, Exeter. HERNE. 
WESTCOTT, AUSTIN’ & WHITE, Summerland For (1) cleansing, repainting and. general repairs of the isola--~ 
Crescent (accepted) . : ; 5 % - £130 O40 tion hospital’ wards and offices at West End, Herne,, — 
HAMMERSMITH. Kent ; (2) for laying about 580 feet of 4-inch and 160 feet 


of 6-inch stoneware pipes, the building of inspection: | 


inti i hing, &c. he infirmary, St. Dunstan’s 
FOF paming, waltewastaees Shea ae chambers, fixing of gullies, ventilation shafts and the 


S eee ; . £230 Se building of cesspools for the drainage of the West End ~ ¥ 
BEeiwie dauwelt ; : i : : PRAMAS isolation hospital Mr. W. D. STATHAM, surveyor,, 4 
H. J. Turnpenny . sit : i : } 4933060 Eddington, near Canterbury. ee 
E. McGinnis : z : é ; ; 0 190 416 a08 Contract No.1. 5 
Dixon & Page) 890s) yu ee Fe ih 9 190) LOSS MIDEnnish Sy. a. Ses aa £268 o oO 
Matthews & Wallis. : ; ’ i e185 a Ove C. W. Welby ; : : : i : 186 0 0 
C. Curd & Son . . . : chav ts en D7, Oy LO Keeler & Co. ; : eee ; Co = 179°16 “Ome 
A. E. Townsend & Coles | . ; ‘ : 3 OS aan Wiver & Co. : i : : : j - 164 18 “ome 
W. Reason... . a ONDA Dis EP HE LO CON 8 P. Furley . ‘ ? Memes, oh a 860.0 Ga 
A. M. Smith . Shine : i Ae - 145 I0 Oo Smellie : ese . eee 125: Ove 
Bate Bros. . . : A 2 : 4 - A ORO F. W. Gates 2 116 I0 2 
J. Martin. . : : : : A ; 42ST CuHurcH & Co, High Street, Whitstable (ac- 
4 ee ie ‘ 3 . : ; ; 1 1383520 cepted) . x j 05 3a 
. E. Wright ‘ 4 4 ; : ; 129 BOO 3 
H. Dakin & Co. > , : : : : ie TAG 020 Contract No. pS 
C. H. Maisey & Sons . : ; ; : 1 129 “Oe. T. Collard. : ; . . . . a .108 10 2G 
Seed Brosh Crook pte ee ZO i OreO C.W. Welby NE Oe 
E. B. Smith. : ; ‘ : . 5 . SE LO EIO O. Keeler & Co. : : : . : : - 19615 “GR 
A. H. Brewer. PEAT at tS: ; » 188 10 20 Sue rash as : oe use /~HI§ OO 
E. Stubbington'& Co..2 oy ca 0 | Ee WeGates ns 16 6 
R. Iredale & Sons. ‘ ; : 4 3109 20. © P. FURLEY (accepied). | ~  - Ca ee eae 
Woollaston Bros. : ; a ; 3 Rie eos ce le ke wy 
P. McCarthy é : , : : . st OUEO WO HOV2. ee ae 
M. McArthur 4 . 72 10 ©| For street works in Wolstonbury Road. Mr. H. H. SCOTT, eG 
. J. RICHARDS, 9 Shannon Grov e; Brixton, S.W. borough surveyor. ak 
(accepted) . ; : : : : : 31,00, ORO W. A. MCKELLAR, I Langdale Road (accepted) £357 9 O 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULITIING STONE CO. 
(Ineorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 


Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. Fe 


SAAS oe pied 
— 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


RAVES’ PATENT ‘ROOFING, 


For WORKS, STORES, PAVILIONS, STATIONS, &c. 


Experience proves it to be WEATHER-PROOF, ROT-PROOF, and FIRE-PROOF. 


SAMPLES ERIOES AUR FULL PARTICULARS, GRAVES’ PATENT ROOFING 60., 14 WATER STREET, LIVERPOI Fs 
THE DELTA METAL CO.,'": 


110 CANNON STREET, _ 
: pono E.c. 


EXTRUDED BARS 


(ALEXANDER DICK’S PATENTS) 


In BRASS, BRONZE, and other Alloys. 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 
eS ee DDDDD-D-»»»__ 
HOUNSLOW. IRELAND—continued. 
For sewerage works on the Pear Tree estate. Mr. P. G. | For sewerage works in the village of Clashmore, co. Waterford. 
PARKMAN, surveyor, Mr. EDWIN GREEN, engineer, Killeagh, co. Cork. 
M. Murray & SONS, Youghal (accefied ) . a3 40) 1.0. 


Wheeler .- . . £1,069 0 Oo 
Lawrence & Thacker ; : : : 1,665 10.0 
Dunmore . , : : : 1,057 O O KETTERING. 
Dickson . 1,03 © O| For street and sewerage work in Reservoir Road, Britannia 
Rogers 935 9 Oo Road, Beatrice Road, and parts of Shakespeare Road and 
Mowlem 916 0 oO Hallwood Road, and for sewerage works in Cowper Street 
Parry : : : : : ee and the road from Cowper Street to the Rockingham 
Oo . Oe Road. Mr. T. R. SMITH, rag 
ee 869 © O| T.C. Starkey - £5,299 OIT 
= a f 820 0 O A. Lewin & Son ’ 3,600 0 O 
Chapman . . - 729 9 90 Co-operative BaD Ltd. 3,487 0 oO 
CASE SEA DEFENCE Pevnbicains ETD., A. Jewel A 3,295 0 Oo 
London (accepted ) . ‘ 697 0 O| W.G. Wilmot . 3,002 0 oO 
F. BARLOW, Rothwell (accepted ) 2,910" 0/ O 


ILFORD. 
For erection of an oak paled fence 6 feet high, with gates, at 
; the new recreation-ground adjoining Wanstead Park. 
BOWLAND Bros., Steam Sawmills, Fenny Strat- 
ford, Bletchley ‘(accepted ) 


ILKLEY. 


LEICESTER. 

For cleaning and painting the whole of the exterior of the old 
portion of the borough lunatic asylum, Humberstone, and 
other structures and erections in connection therewith. Mr. 

E GEORGE MAWBEY, borough surveyor. 


- £345 2 10 


For additions and alterations to Westfield, Ilkley. Messrs, Teens oe, Sn - 5 
FRANCE, MILNES & FRANCE, architects, 99 Swan Arcade, I. T. Warner ; 450 18 3 
Bradford. W. Clark 447 4 5 

Accepted tenders. J. A. Tyler eye ee 
Gill & Pease, mason and joiner. T. cant 5 Sake Swen Sanat oo 
J. Houldsworth, plumber. T. C. KING & Co. (accepted ) ‘ : : f 7420 52 O 


Nelson Bros., slater. 
D. Lister, plasterer. 
J. Schofield, Burley-in- Wharfedale, painter. 


IRELAND. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


For alterations and repairs to adapt No. 37 Kentish Town 
Road for a workshop and store for own workmen for the 


For erection of two labourers’ cottages in the townland of Mary ieoe ae District and for a clerk of works’ office. 
Dromore, Stranorlar H. Wall & Co. . £22 5) 0:0 
C. BROWNE, Glenelly, Killygordon (accepted) .£245 0 0 F. T. Chinchen & Go: 217, 3. O 
For sewerage works in Herbert Road, Bray. Marchant & Hirst ‘ : 198 0 oO 
W. Murphy . : y . £480 0 oO T. Cruwys : . 170 9 Oo 
B. Brady & Sons 465 0 oO H. Eady 169 0 Oo 
Heggarty & Gault 370 EOY.0 F. Chidley = 166 0 oO 
G Drxon, 55 Upper George Street, Kingstown Stevens Bros , ‘ : . . . 154 10 0 
(accepted ) a : ~-307 10) -O * Recommended for acceptance. 


IMPROVED ELECTRIC 
SAFETY BALANCE 


PASSENGER LIFTS. 


Highest Awards: 
International Exhibition 
Edinburgh, 1886, and 
Glasgow Exhibitions. 


LIFT: 


HYDRAULIC, ELECTRIC, 


HEATING 


Maker of all kinds of 


STEAM, HAND, AND POWER, HYDRAULIC, 
ier ELECTRICAL, 
STEAM, AND 
HAND-POWER 
PASSENGE RS LIFTS & CRANES 


For Hotels, Clubs, 
Mansion Houses, Ware- 
houses, Railway Sta- 
tions, &c. - For working 
from Town’s Mains, 
Overhead ‘Tanks, Gas 
Engines or Accumu- 

lators. 


And GOODS. 


Supplied to H.M. Government, 
Railway Companies, Hotels, 
Clubs, Public Buildings, 
Warehouses, Wharfs, 
Private Houses. 


R. MIDDLETON, 


HYDRAULIC & GENERAL ENCINEER, 
Sheepscar Foundry, Leeds. | “ 


OODEs : LIEBER, A.B.O., 4rH# EDITION, 
Telegraphic Address, ** HYDRAULIO, LEEDS.” 
Telephone No. 214, 


London Agent— 
C. E. AMO8, 11 Queen Victoria street, x.c,,.Mioncur St., 


MAKER OF THE 


LIFTS 


In the Central Station 
and Hotel, Glasgow; 
New Bridge Street Sta- 
tion, Glasgow; Paisley 
Station, Ayr Station 
Hotel, Perth Sta- 
tion and Hotel, 
the New Club, 
Glasgow; Court 
Houses, Glasgow, 
&e., &c. 


JOHN BENNIE, 


HYDRAULIC & GENERAL ENGINEER, 
‘Star Engine Works, 


GLASGOW. 


and 


si ig ni 7 
ENGINEERS, 
"CROWN. WORKS, 


LEEDS. 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 


For improvements, Boundary Lane school. For removing existing partition and froviding two new par- 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. . £16, 131 030,00 titions in order to redivide classrooms D and E into three 
J. Garrett & Son j 16,026: -0''-0 rooms, including reversing stepped flooring in these rooms 
F. & H. F. Higgs 16,021 0 0 in order to obtain left light; also altering position of 
W. Downs 15,673 0 O doorway in connection with same, Brackenbury Road 
J. & M. Patrick 15,020 0 O schoal. Se 
Treasure .& Son ~~. 15.500. 0.0 S/ Polden:. De , ; : ‘ £338 01 oO 
J. Marsland & Sons 155575: 10.40 H. Bouneau. “ : 3 : 313 tee 
J. Appleby 15,270" 20:20 General Builders, Ltd. 267 107.0 
J. & C. Bowyer : 14,778 o 0 Galbraith Bros. 257° 0 Omg 
J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. 14,673 01.0 John Stores. 253 5 Ou 
Stimpson & Co... 14,449 0 O Lathey Bros. ‘ 251° Oy Om 
W. Moret & Co., Ltd. . 14,427 0 0 F. T. Chinchen & Co.. - 243 15 ae 
T. L. Green* , 14/207 O89 W.R &A Hide . 2 2355.0. me 

ete i SS WAKE & DEAN, LTD. (accepted ) OG (2A oe 

For sliding glazed partition to divide classroom B (all depart- F ‘di lated partition to aint ye ae | 

ments), including a new doorway to one of the divided Ee a ee Rea Sagoo ao Wide Seen a's aa 


rooms (infants’ department), fae Road school. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 


LONDON SCHOCL BOARD —continued. 


reversing stepped flooring in one of the divided rooms in 
order to obtain left light, 


same, girls’ department, Redvers Street school ; 


including lengthening two | 
windows and bricking up fireplace in connection with, | 

sand for ay | 
providing a glazed partition to divide the corresponding | 


room in this department, together with reversing stepped 


flooring in both rooms, including widening three windows, —_— 


forming new doorway and bricking up fireplace in connec- 
tion with same, infants’ department, Redvers Street school. 


H. Bouneau . : £430 °o Oo 
H. Groves : oe 387 0 0 
H. Leney & Son . 373 10° O 
G. Kemp 364 0 0 
G. Bush 360 0 Oo 
J. & C. Bowyer ZhO - -O.+O 
J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. . B42 WOK 0 
A. J, Acworth. BBO, 10.10 
RIcE & SON (accepted ) B19 OO poten oO: 


J. Grover & Son & 
For alterations and repairs to adapt premises adjoining the F. & F. J. Wood. 
Hatfield Street school for a workshop and store for own 
workmen for the Southwark district and for a clerk of 


works’ office. 


H. J. Williams ; : £507 510 10 
J. Marsland & Sons : : ; -, 298 0. 10 
J. Harries & Co... 5 3 : 281 10 oO 
Belcher & Co., Ltd.* . ‘ 257 0 0 
* Recommended for acceptance. 
For cleaning, painting and repairing Nos. 31 and 33 Albion 
Street, South Grove. 

T. Wilson . 3 ; : «£27090: 0 
J. F. Holliday , : ; » B20 6G surveyor, 
W. Margrie & Son 2137 Oy 0 
J. Haydon & Sons. ‘ , 184 10 oO 
A. HEARD & Co. (ac cepted ) ‘ : e 173,00 


BRUCE, CROOM & Co. (accepted) 


NORTH WALSHAM. 


For supply of 300 tons of granite, broken to a 1$-inch ring 
gauge, and 25 tons of granite chips, 


MACCLESFISBLD. 

For inside and outside painting and decorating aS at the a 
mortuary chapels and lodges at the cemetery. 

BENNETT Bros, John Street (accepted ). 


: . £620 o 
ASO: O05 

480 oO 

+402. 10 


2Orse 


Mr. E. J. mea 


Prevents Dry Rot, 
Fungus, Decay, &c. 


Solignum 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 


B40 ays, 


AN 
td 


Cylindrical Tanks, 
*syUnT 1p024pUur) hip 


49204 20H 94} {0 BLOONpOLZU, [UL 


7 FiITZROY WORKS 
$5270 364 Euston R2 


FRED‘ BRABY%&C2 | 
‘al YONDON, 


The original introducers of the Hot Wate; 


Illustrated Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent on request 


TEON 


THE BEST & STRONGEST BELT FOR DRIVING IN HEAT, STEAM, DAMP, WATER, OR OUT OF DOORS. 
FLEMING, BIRKBY & GOODALL, Ltd., Wegrove Mills, HALIFAX, Yorks. 


Vol. LXVII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


Wood Preservative. 


ee ee Peper 


{ 


and is a pleasing 

Stain... 
Enquiries 
Solicited. 
: bias etinslats 


THB 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo, ,Ltd.), 


ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. — 


HLAZED « — GLAZED a | 


dF LOO RS. ! 


& CO. 


Linhope Street Works 


‘H. BASSA NI 
(Late of 87 Charlotte St. iy q 


Dorset Square, eal 


CROGGON & SON, 


ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKING. 
INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS 
“DURABLE” ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard ro 
CALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPED! 
AND ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. | 
GALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS 
Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 


J. WEEKS & CO., LIMITED 
KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W. 

Supply all kinds of Boilers, their Improved and other val 
tested Hot-water Pipes, Castings, Connections and Fittin 
at lowest retail prices. 

Telegraph, ‘* Hortulanus, Londen.” Telephone No. ara 


fo) 
fey te 
fo) 


W. GRIMLEY & Co., Sutton Bridge, 300 tons of 13-inch, © | 
13s. 5@.3 25 tons of chips (Mountsorrel granite), ros. (accepted ), + | 
Note.—Ten other tenders. é 


WORTLEY FIRE CLAY co, 


Jory 18, 1902. ] 
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Sea says 


MOULTON. NEWTON ABBOT—continued. 

_ For alterations and additions to premises at Moulton, | For laying and jointing about three miles of cast-iron pipes, 
Northants. Messrs. BROWN & MAyor, | architects, 4-inch and 3-inch diameter, with all work in connection; 
63 Abingdon Street, a ae and for construction of an open reservoir to hold about 

H. Jones when oe O 3,400,0c0 gallons, about 24 miles from Lovey Tracey. 

F, Alright - 673 10 o| E.R. Lester » £5)82 0 0 Oo 
G. W. Souster G50" 0 (Oe “fC? Lang RIZE EF 4 
H. Branson . 649 0 0 Hawking & Best 5,518 Io oO 
Lewis Bros. . 648 © O| W.C.Shaddock.  . 5,137 10 oO 
R. Cleaver . 632 10 ©} Stephens & Son, Ltd, Asean. '5 
A. P, Hawton 626 0 Oo Woodman & Son 4,731 12 6 
G. Harris 622 0 Oo M. Bridgman 4,541 16 Io 
W. Higgins. 615 0 oO Dart & Pollard . 4,497 © Oo 
M. Clayson . 611 © O| W. Gibson : 4,236 10 2 
J. Garrett 589 Io oO A. JENKINS, Southwell, Notts (accepted) . A aR7eI2 LO 
E, D. Sharman & Son. : 579 0 oO NORTHAMPTON. 

Co-operative Builders, Ltd. 569 18 o Fr | d fix; pean q € hori: 
T. HIGGS, eeemPten (accepted 548 o o| © °F supply an ra of about 200 yards run of orizontal 
dy Bens. 540 10 0 iron fencing for enclosing part of Abington Park, abutting 


on the Wepeuctough Road. 


ea 
NEWTON ABBOT. A. Bell & Co. So ie 
For supply of sluice valves, air valves, hydrants, surface boxes, Har & Smith 11s 14 0 
&c., in connection with the laying of about three miles of Cort, Paul & Carnie 109 0 0 
pipe, 6-inch, 4-inch and 3-inch diameter. Wo Miller & Sons 105 14 0 
J. D. Young & Sons, Ltd. -£151 5 0 W. Hayward & Sons, Ltd... 103 0 Oo 
Alldays & Onions py P ES 0. O Mawle & Co. ; { ee teGe Tn. 6 
Guest & Chrimes EL ihy ie Moses & Co, Lion Foundry, Bartheppiey 
J. a Pie c . 93.45 1 (accepted ) . ; : 94 10 oO 
iggs, Wa 0. O5ne D 
Glenfeld & Kennedy . 92 0 6 a NOTTINGHAM. an 
J. BLAKEBOROUGH & Sons, Brighouse (accepted Bie a8 G For painting the public gas lamps throughout the city. 
Clay, Henriques & Co. ; 70 16 3 Allwood & Attewell -4417 2 © 
For supply of about 120 tons of cast-iron pipes, 6. inch, 4-inch et Timms : 413 be é 
and 3-inch diameter, and about six tons of special castings. Daas 34° 
J. C. MacEvan & Co. . £872 ¥3..0 plas ont Sab deer ois 
R. Laidlaw & Son, Ltd. 968 é " G. MADDOCK, 78 Woodborough Road ‘(accepted ) Sie DLO) 3 
T. Spittle, Ltd. 847 14 8 PLYMOUTH. 
D. Y. Stewart & Co. 837 18 9] For two additional boiler seatings and engine-bed, electricity 
Clay Cross Co. 802 6 Io works, Prince Rock. Mr. JAMES PATON, borough sur- 
Watson, Gow & Co. . 796 18 2 veyor. 
Cochrane & Co, Dudley (accepted) 788 15 8 Pearce Bros. £749 13 © 
Biggs, Wall & Co: 2 igen 2un 4 R. T. Hortop 695 7.0 
_Isca Foundry Co. 762 19 8 W. E.. BENNETT, 44 South Vi iew Terrace, 
A. J. Cloake Figo ES 5 Plymouth (accepted ) : . 4. \Gper & 0 


“Grahtryx” Wentilators | 


Can always be relied upon. 


STRONG, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, 
3 AND MODERATE 


IN PRICE. 


Should you ‘require a thoroughly satisfactory scheme of Ventilation—either 


Automatic or Mechanical, according to circumstances, combined with 


Warming by High or Low Pressure Hot-Water, or Steam, for any class of 


Building—communicate with 


The “Grahtryx” Ventilating & Engineering Co., Ltd. 


CHARLTON WORKS, SUTTERTON STREET, LONDON, N. 


AND ° 
With the result you will be pleased, 
_ Your client will be more pleased, 
And we will be most pleased, 
because we feel assured you will in the 


future always come to us. 


HOT WATER SUPPLY A SPECIALITY 


‘ r 
~~ tee 


[VAL BE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, | 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Rootings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

‘ Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


me HELLIWELL 


** PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 
LONDON OFFICE 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.¥. 


NADIN, PARKER & CO. 


RELIANCE POTTERIES, 
WOODVILLE, near MAES NS AoE 


SANITARY 
EARTHENWARE 
CLOSETS, 


ETC., ETC. 


Telegrams, 


“ RELIANCE, WOODVILLE.” The “ Defiance” Washdown, 
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OSSETT. REIGATE. 
For erection of a villa residence in Ossett, Yorks. Mr. GEORGE | for street improvements in St. John’s Road, Earlswood. Mr 
PATTERSON, architect, Ossett. F. T. CLAYTON, borough surveyor. 
Accepted tenders. Roady 
R. Oldroyd & Son, mason . . 3 : . £565 0 O : : 
W. Hovenell, hotier i807 vee aeaeaee cy aeas m8 Oo oO ees & Thacker «+ 5 7 6 456 Ole 
esPollarda plumber! eat pees TO ORO iF ee Brera An INE OPS ele Dee 9° Cae 
R. Clegg, plasterer. a Gea ‘ i tc. (One re io Oo ; : : este Fee oe 
7 . : . : . . . . . 5 ar 
W. H. Thompson, Batley, tiler . ; : + OOS ORD STREETER & TODHUNTER (accepled) : 4077 3 gam 
POTTERHAMWORTH. Wide bxidge. | 
For erection of a brick tower with cast-iron tank, &c., and for S. Kavanagh & Co. . ot a : ; 3 563 0% Somme | 
providing and laying about 1,850 yards of 3-inch, 24-inch STREETER & TODHUNTER (accepted) . ; 535 ¢ 0 Ome | 
and 2-inch cast-iron pipes, with valves, standposts, &c., in J. Young . : 3 : 3 ; 4 : 524. 0. (0mm f 
the village of Potterhamworth, Lincs. Mr. JESSE CLARE, EUDTeS ile, : 5 : : : : 5 523 0 Somme} 
engineer, Sleaford. Narrow bridge. a 
Tower, tanks, &c. S. Kavanagh & Co. . : : 5 ; : 535. 0. Ome k 
T.C. Starkey .  . .  . «» «+ +£1,183 0 0) STREETER & TODHUNTER (accepted). 507 OnE 
J. C.. Thompson 3 ; : ‘ § ¢? 1 062 oto J. Young . . : ‘ : i - : 500 0 ome ti 
W. G. Henton . : : : : : a 0) Coy. Wyn cow 2 E. Iles é ‘ : ‘ A ; \ : 498 0 Ome | 
J.-1. Barnes ; ear 4 : i 934 0 0 = |: 
F, PATTINSON, Ruskington (accepied) . : 882 0 oO ST. ALBANS. 3 ae 
: 
Pipes, &c. For erection of a villa in Cornwall Road. ‘Mr. S. D. Ep~ | 
J. C. Thompson : : : : $2 6260170, 0 MUNDS, architect, St. Albans. ~. | 
Chapman & Ellis. ; ; 4 ; SOLE ORO W. Stevens & Sons. ; : ‘ : .£310' 0 Ome me 
Cos tarkey on . og Eire 5 ‘ {25320 20 S| 
Wakeford . at See : SUES ne OS tO ae 8ST. GERMANS. a 
W. G. Henton . . : : . . . 469 © ©O| For excavating and removing soil, erection of a retaining wal], li 
T. Rowland. . . : . . : 421 0 90 and clearing the site tor a new schoolroom for the St. | 
J.T. Barnes. . . . . . . SOL 0) Se Germans Wesleyan school, Cornwall. a 
F, PATTINSON (accepted ) . : ‘ 4 : 378-00 Stephens. 5 ‘ ; 2 ; Z . £160 5 ome 
Bennett : : : : F ; : v LY4 0. sOmme |i 
ROCHFORD. Hosss, Liskeard (accepted) J ; . :.. 90. 0 ORE 
For erection of a laundry at the workhouse, Rochford, Essex. | 
Messrs. GREENHALGH & BROCKBANK, architects, Bank SCOTLAND. ae 
Chambers, Southend-on-Sea, For building works, for the Ancient Order of Foresters. Messrs. 
S. E. Moss f : : . 3 (£2316 Ono JOHNSTON & BAXTER, architects, 49 Meadowsideé, Dundee. — ie 
E. West : , 3 ; ; 4 <2) 2,283 ala. Accepted tenders. ee 
Davis & Leaney : j : : y <2 $2;220 OO J. Binny & Co., Rattray Street, mason . » £1,897.° 0 1Omne 
H. Potter . ; ‘ : : ; f  22E OES W. & R. Brownlee, Small’s Wynd, joiner ; 797: 0 Oma 
J. Band): d ; : ‘ ; : «2100 OMO A. McRitchie, Temple Lane, plasterer . ; 183: 4:0 
W. E. Davey . : ; : : , pels OUNO T. M. Dewar, Constitution Road, plumber. 175 0 0 
F. & E, Davey, Southend (accefied ) : : 2,085.20 9. D. Hutchinson, North Lindsav Street, slater . 58 0 O 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS 
sg BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD) 
B | a | Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London." LON VON, E.C. Telephone 274 Holborn, i 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALG CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining oa the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See neat issue. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. | 


SHIRE PATENT GLAZING ¢ 


Te LIVERSEDGE. — 


Patentees & Sole Manufacturers of the 


“PREMIER” SYSTEW 
OF GLAZING. 


WATERTIGHT GLAZING WITHOUT PUTT) 
LONDON OFFICE: 53 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W 


VOLUME LXVII. OF THE ARCHITECT. — 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. — 


=Ss 


—— 


NE 
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SCOTLAND—continued. 


For construction of about 300 yards of 18-inch fireclay pipe- 
drain at Haywood. Messrs. JOHNSTONE & RANKINE, 
engineers, 238 West George Street, Glasgow. 

W. Scort, 29. Castle . Street, Strathaven 
(accepted ) . . : 


For painters’ work of the new house for male patients at 
Ladysbridge lunatic (ate Banff. 


162705 9 


J. & S. Fyfe Pepa FOF! 10 
C. Innes & Co. 1625-0." 0 

arvie & Sons . 130 <0) :O 
A. FERGUSON & Co., Aberdeen (accepted ‘ pj tn te mate 


For buildingwork in connection with the proposed new ceme- 


_ tery. 
Accepted tenders. 

P. Buchan, Strathmiglo, mason . : . £506 6 10 
D. Houston, Cupar Fife, railings and gates 120.170 
J.&G Maxwell, Auchtermuchty, joiner L9O"IO*.O 
W. Murray, Auchtermuchty, plasterer and slater 16 7 6 
W. Lawrie, Falkland, plumber ogee 
J. Clark, Auchtermuchty, painter G14". 0 


For formation of roadways and walks at the general hospital 
now being erected at Stobhill, Pan Ce Glasgow. 


_R. Young & Cone... PALE OO. O20 
 Exor. of J. Gibson . BOE ak dite 
W. Gow & Son , LOr762 2. uF 
J. J. & P. McLachlan 9,374 II oO 
W. Wilson Ot465,7 4 
A. Stark & Sons 8,906 »-91 2 
A, & J. Faill S779 tA o2 
T. Chrystie . 8,570 O O 
J. & J. NEILSON, Glasgow (accepted ) Boe, att 


For erection of new cookery and classrooms at Gallatown 
public school, Dysart, Kirkcaldy. Mr. D. FORBES SMITH, 
architect, Kirkcaldy. Quantities by the architect. 


Accepted tenders. 


Balfour Bros., Sinclairtown, mason peel PAT ngt®, 
» D. Wishart, Pathhead, joiner AN yee eae gin 
J. Easton, Kirkcaldy, plasterer . 308-2.) 0 
Blyth & Dingall, Sinclairtown, plumber 304 I 7 
R. Page, Pathhead, slater . 78 0 0 


Tu BATH S$TOl 


BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. 
EA TEL. 


TELEGRAMS: 

~ “OOLITE, LONDON.” 
*SOOLITE, BATH.” 
4 OOLITE, PORTLAND,” 
*“OOLITE, LIVERPOOL.” 


Head Offices: 
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LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. 


SCOTLAN D—continued. 


For erection of a farm colony block, for the Glasgow Lunacy 
District Board. 


Brick, &¢., work. 


T. P. Jamieson . - £6 BOQn Rts 
Forrest & McLeod 6,058 Io 9g 
R. Murdock & Son . 6,030 0 o 
J. J. & P. Mc Lachlan Pak le Ney eee | 
E. C. Morgan & Sons 55530 0 O 
Kinnear, Moodie & Co. 5,190 0 Oo 
Paterson & Baldie BL 7ONE7* 9 
Gibson & Young : ALOT AS. 2 
A. McINTYRE & SON, 65 Nithsdale Street, 

Glasgow (accepted ) : 1 A.0070 10 1:@ 

Joiner, &¢., work. 

E. C. Morgan & Sons 205302). 8 
P. Gaffney : if Colede) A ech ea | 
Miller & Murray gOa*'O 0 
W. Shaw & Son 1057.-5."'9 
J. Herbertson & Son : : Wf sob 19 by eS 

. & G. FINDLAY, 24 Grant Street, Glasgow 

(accepted \ ; ; : Apes By? aay eo! 


For supply and installation of heating apparatus at Barnhill 
poorhouse, Springburn, Glasgow. 
D. & J. Tullis, Ltd. . noe 845 0 O 
H. A. Parnel & Co. . 1,681 4 6 
Smith, Allan & Co. I 672 8 oO 
Lancashire Heating Co. . 1,525 9 oO 
Brightside Foundry & Engineering Co, Ltd. 1,500 0 O 
Mather & Platt Tish dOderae o 
J. Spencer & Sons P3552 vit Fe 
D. McCullum 1,293 IO 10 
Daotuare. 1,284 15 2 
Cameron & Co. 1,250 10 8 
J. Combe & Son P2UE PUR ATE 
j. McFarlane & Co . It52,59 20 
J. Cormack & SONS, 36 Abercorn Street, 
Glasgow (accepted ) , : : ehREsE IAit On. 
Steel & Wilson. Ft17) 55 20 
R. Munro . T.LOOR.O.nO 


S * ed 
iD i ‘3 
etd 


 . 


London Depots— 
G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, 
L. & S.W.R., NINE ELMS, S.W. 
132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO, 


* 


| Lladro aac iia ody OS Pa 
QUARRIES. qt atta" QUARRIES. : 
MONK’S PARK. lat {ul sap sor goers BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. 08 ae B ee COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. 0 atl ae ei STOKE GROUND. 
Rercn, | FARLEIGH Down. «est tn obtained only of | WESTWOOD GROUND. “eee 
TRAGE MARK. Pee rete ® The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. Bebe abby: 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, 


TRADE MARK 


LT®.," QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


CHE WHITWICK COLLIERY COMPANY, £td. 


COALVILLE, near LEICESTER. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEST LEICESTERSHIRE, RED, WHITE, and BUFF HAND-PRESSED and WIRE-CUT 


FACING BRICKS. 


FLOOR QUARRIES, SAND STOCKS & CULVERT BRICKS. 


TERRA COTTA AND ORNAMENTAL BRICKWORK to any design. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES AND ESTIMATES FREE ON APPLICATION, 
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STROOD. 

For alterations in connection with providing additional strong- 

room accommodation and the erection of new lavatory, 

&c., at the Board-room and offices of the workhouse at 

Strood, Kent. Mr. G. E. BOND, architect, Pier Chambers, 

High Street, Chatham. 
West Bros. 


: £145-.020 
E. WEST, Station Road, Strood (accepted ve 


130 0 O 


SWINDON. 
For painting and repairs at several schools, for the Swindon 
School Board. 
Accepted tenders. 
G. Kilminster, 62 William Street, Westcott school £82 Io o 
A. E. Tunley, 13 Gloucester Street, Gorse Hill 


school : 59 0 O 
Ase Suing, Lethbridge Road, Clarence Street 

school : 50 0 O 
A. E. Tunley, 13 Gloucester Street, Queenstown 

school : : : : 28 O%O 


For erection of pabee ind aececuue rooms at the Roath 
abattoirs, Cycle Street, Cardiff. Mr. W. HARPUR, borough 


engineer. 
Williams & Hoare «4,395. 5.00 
D. W. Davies 390 0 O 
G. Griffiths . 382 17 oO 
Knox & Wells. 877.101 40 
F, SMALL, Edward Place (accepted Ne: 370 O O 


THORNE. 


For lighting of the town of Thorne, Yorks, from Sept. 
April 30, 1903. 


I to 


Per Burner. 


THORNE GAS Co., LTD., Thorne (accepéed ) Aji 


WALES. 


For erection of Board school buildings at Cwmystwyth. Mr. 
J. A. JONES, architect, 7 Saas Sine Aberystwyth. 


Davies & Williams . £739 00 
D. Davies ; ; : 2 : OST UmOwEO 
J. Morgan . 673. OIeo 
H, WRIGHT, Llanfihangel- y- Croyddin (accepted ) 599 09 oO 
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WALES—centinued. 


For erection of free library at Aberfan. Mr. T. F. HARVEY, 


surveyor. 

C Evans : , ; ‘ : - £745. 0 oO 
E. WILLIAMS, Wyndham Street, Dowlais 

(accepted ) : , : : 695 12 0 


For erection of a physical laboratory and workshop at the 
Tredegar county school, Mon. 
R. Edwards 
D. J. VAUGHAN, Commercial Road (accepted ee 


650 0 oO 
508 7556 


For erection of free library and public hall, Trecynon, Aber- 


dare. Mr. C. H. ELFORD, architect, 30 Weatheral one 
Aberdare. 


D. T. DAVIES, 73 Llewellyn Street (accepted) . £2, 059 oO = 


For painting, colouring and decoration of Trinity Calvinistic 


Methodist chapel, Aberkenfig. Messrs. J. & F. J. HURLEY, F 


architects, 10 ee Road, pea 


J. C. Edwards . -£97 0 
Gough Bros. . ; : - : . i Cfo ahs 
F. Bartlett ; are ; ; 5 2 SOG ES 
J. Richards ~ ; : : HOTS 
RLOrt, Bridgend (accepted) : : 66 Io 
J. W. Edwards. oe te 47 Oo 


WEALDSTONE. 
For forming, making-up and providing proper means for light- 
ing the entrance road to the Wealdstone recreation 
ground, Mr. F. HILL PARR, surveyor. 
Meston & Hale 
W. HOLLINGSWORTH, "Wealdstone (accepted ) 


WEMBLEY. 


4399 8 3 
335 15 I 


For street works in Ranelagh Road, Wembley, Middlesex. = 


Mr. C. R. W. aoe: sue 


wWwOOMHOWOOOR 


Wallace & Son. £1,254 3 
C. Ford 1,074 Oo 
T. Adams. ‘ : 2 : J NOOOR Om 
G. R. Mann . snes ; ; : eck COO 
Free & Sons : : : : i 219592. 5 
Meston & Hale 949 IO 
Hollingsworth . ; ; : : OSA. 17s 
Wilson, Border GO. an - 906° 16 
H. HAYNES, ue ia, Wembley (accepted ) 889 I0 
Nowell & Co. 850 oO 
G. Wimpey & Co. . : : “ 837 II 


eoo0o0o00 


= 
oi eas 


BY SPECIA 
APPOINT/ILAT 


Designers and 


AV A/V 


MANSIONS, VILLAS, FLATS, COUNTRY HOUSES, 


Manufacturers 


OK SINGLES APA iV a 


FURNISHED AND DECORATED 


WITH ECONOMY AND _ DISTINCTION. 


ARCHITECTS OWN. DESIGNS CARRIE Ole 


ESTIMATES AND SCHEMES FREE OF COST. 


GALLERIES :— 


LONDON : 


| 175-181 OXFORD STREET, W. 


175, 170 SLOANE STREET, S.W. — 


Atso aT LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, PARIS, anp CAPE TOWN. 


ee 


| 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NEW TOWN HALL, HARROGATE. 


THE HALL. WALMER LODGE, KENT. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._.HEREFORD: VIEW FROM NORTH-EAST, 


—_—_ 


. WEST CORNFORTH. 

For erection of a club hall and manager’s house at West 
Cornforth, Durham. Mr. H. T. GRADON, architect, 
Market Place, Durham. 


Ward Bros. . : 415903 0% 0 
T. Lazonby : é , ‘ ; . 1,689 0 oO 
G. T. Manners . : , : a i + 1,649 © 0 
D. D. Hall : : : 3 s-1;54071,0)°0 
J. T. Mann i ; : : é ET AQZASO 20 
R. TELFER, Spennymoor (accepted ) 1,426 Io oO 


WEST HAM, 


For street works in Janet Road, Saxelby Road, Lucke Road. 
Mr JOHN G. MORLEY, borough engineer. 


Wallace & Inns : > ; 7 . £4,999 14 7 
-T. Adams. : , : ; ' ey, Mee es 
W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd. pee) nbs Saat 
D. J. Jackson . ; sales 2 : G,840 . 7511 
J. JACKSON, Broadway, Plaistow (accepted ) 3,035 8 I0 


For supply of two steel chimneys, four fans and engines for 
induced draught, all brickwork in connection with the flues, 
economisers. Mr. J. K Bock, borough electrical engineer, 
Abbey Mills, West Ham. 

Accepted tenders. 
Babcock & Wilcox, Ltd, Oriel House, Far- 


ringdon Street, E.C , brickwork cot, 45425". 07-0 
Babcock & Wilcox, economisers’. , 2,480 0 O 
W.H Allen, Son & Co., Bedford, fans and 


2,200 0 O 


engines . 
1,648 oO Oo 


Babcock & Wilcox, steel chimneys P 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


For construction of a stone lifeboat-house, with timber slipway, 
&c., on the foreshore of Birnbeck Island. Mr. W_ T. 
DOUGLAS, architect, 15 Victoria Street, Westminster, S¥W. 

W. H. POLLARD, Bridgwater (accepied) . £2,230: 100,0 


For erection of stone gate piers and coping, and fixing of 
railings, &c., at Knightstone. Mr. HUGH NETTLETON, 


surveyor. 
G. Sprake 2A t14°15)-0 
C. Fear GulizoO” Oo 
Bryant & Sons. ; : ‘ » : ftiuis 6 
W. H. Stacy, Walliscote Road, Weston-super- 

Mare (accepted ) , i ‘ walLio. Go 


PYROCHROM. 


A NEw discovery in decorative work, which is at once elegant, 
eminently artistic, permanent and relatively inexpensive, has 
just been perfected, and’ specimens may be inspected at 
369 Oxford Street, W. 

Pyrochrom is the name applied to a newly-discovered 
process by which the most artistic effects are produced on 
plain or silvered glass in translucent colours, which are 
applied in such a manner as to be equally perfect whether 
viewed from front or back. By its means windows, 
glass doors, &c., can be decorated in a highly effective manner. 
The most striking results, however, are perhaps attained in the 
case of mirrors, panels, &c., the effects produced by these 
when lighted from behind by electricity, gas or other illuminant 
being strikingly beautiful. 

The process is obviously of the greatest value in the 
decoration of private houses, hotels, cafés, restaurants, &c, 
especially in buildings of a public nature, as it is practically 
indestructible. It also has a wide field for advertising pur- 
poses, effective tablets or pictures of a durable nature being 
produced at very small cost. 

The following are among the advantages which the Pyro- 
chrom Company claim—and, as it appears to us, with justice— 
for their new and very artistic production :— 

Perfection and Clearness of Colour.— Not merely every 
colour, but every subtle shade is reproduced on the glass more 
faithfully than by an artist’s brush or pencil The lines of the 
picture are strikingly clear and distinct. 

Durability—In consequence of the nature of the process 


Che O@PE Ran 


PATENT 1331/01. 
M. F. Co. Lp. R. Tae 


These Ranges are Exhibited by the follow- [iw 
ing London Firms :— 


R. ADAMS, Newington Causeway ; 
CLARK, HUNT & CO., Shoreditch ; 


D’BRIEN, THOMAS & CO., Upper Thames 
Street ; . 


7 i | 


su 


R H. & J. PEARSON & CO., Ltd., Notting — 
Hill Gate ; é 


ROWNSON, DREW & CO., Queen Victoria _ 


Street. 4d 


Agents for Liverpool :— iii 
THE WELL FIRE CO., Ltd. eae a a ee  ———— 
This Independent Range is fitted with hot water 
circulating boiler as shown in the sections, and the | 
heat of: the fire passes direct under the bottom of 
the oven. 


A Fire Brick Dome and damper is fitted over the 
the heat to be concentrated 


> TM 
Ae 7 7 


l 


(ete 
pA 2 
Ro : fire, which enables 

Mt essa eem@l@i MN at pleasure on the hot plate or boiler, the waste heat 

of either passing under the other, thereby utilising 


what is usually lost. 
rhe casing and oven door are lined with slag wool and a third oven can be arranged if required, 


The above shows the heat of the fire concentrated 
on the hot plate and the waste heat passing under 
the boiler. 


the above shows the heat concentrat 
} ed under 
he boiler and the waste heat passing under the 
not plate, 
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employed the colours are to all intents and purposes ever- 
lasting. 

Magnitude of Design.—In the old and mosaic process every 
colour, every shade even, demanded a separate sheet of 
coloured glass, which had to be cut and fitted bya skilled 
glazier, and the joining lines hidden as well as could be by 
strips of metal, or “ stippling,” and by various other makeshifts. 
Pyrochrom presents one unbroken surface, thus adding greatly 
to the general effect of the picture. 

Cheapness —By Pyrochrom a perfect and lasting picture 
can be obtained at such a price as to bring it within easy reach 
of the million. 


PLANS for the erection of that section of the new Glasgow 


and West of Scotland Technical College and Science and Art’ 


Buildings, which is to occupy the ground recently acquired 
from the School Board of Glasgow and the site of Anderson’s 
College, have now been passed by the Dean of Guild Court. 
The new buildings are in the Renaissance style, and are to 
be built of red sandstone, and constructed to accommodate 
altogether 5,000 students—a number slightly in excess of those 
attending the college at the present time. The plans show a 
structure of imposing size and architectural elegance, one 
which will form a valuable addition to the public buildings of 
the city. The portion to be erected at present will run parallel 
with Montrose Street. On the ground floor will be accommo- 
dated the department of natural philosophy. With the excep- 
tion of two or three rooms to be used for general purposes, the 
second floor will be devoted to the department of natural 
science. The third floor will provide accommodation for the 
department of architecture and building construction, while 
the chemical department and the department of technical 
chemistry will be housed on the top floor, the whole of which 
they will practically occupy in the completed building. Behind 
the Montrose Street section of the college, and running 
parallel to it, will be three blocks of buildings. The first block 
will contain a portion of the electrical engineering department, 
but will be principally occupied by the examination hall. In 
the next block the remainder of the electrical engineering 
department will be housed, while the third block will embrace 
rooms for woodworking classes and the department of mining 
and geology. A wing connecting the three blocks will be 
occupied by the department of prime movers, mathematics and 
metallurgy. Mr. David Barclay, St. Vincent Street, is archi- 
tect of the new technical college. 


tion with the congress a health exhibition of apparatus and 


‘over by Sir James Crichton-Browne, M.D:; 


(Jury 18, 1902. 


THE SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


THE preliminary programme of the nineteenth congress, to s. 
be held in Manchester from September 9 to September 13, 
has now been issued. The president of the congress is the 
Right Hon. the Earl Egerton of Tatton. Mr. W. N. Shaw, 
F.R.S., will deliver the lecture to the congress, and Sir W. J, 
Collins, M.D., the popular lecture. Excursions to places of 
interest in connection with sanitation and a conversazione will 
be arranged for those attending the congress. It appears from 
the programme that over 300. authorities, including several ; 
county councils, have already appointed delegates to the con- 
gress, and, as there are also over 2,500 members and associ- 


in addition to the local members of the congress. In conne 


appliances relating to health and domestic use will be held as 
a practical illustration of the application and carrying out 
the principles and methods discussed at the meetings ; it m 
only serves this purpose, but also an important one in diffusing 
sanitary knowledge among a large class who do not attend the 
other meetings of the congress. 

The congress will include three general Naapicee and 
lectures. Three sections meeting for two days each, dealing 
with (1) sanitary science and preventive medicine, ’presided & 
reece Engineering 
and architecture, presided over by Sir Alexander Binnie; 
(3) Physics, chemistry and biology, presided over by Professor — 
A. Sheridan Delepine. Eight special conferences—Muricipal 
representatives, presided over by Alderman Alexander 
McD ougall, J.P.; port sanitary authorities, Alderman Walton 
Smith, J.P; medical officers of health, presided over by — 
Dr. James ‘Niven : engineers and surveyors to county and 
other sanitary authorities, presided over by Mr Charles Jones, : 
C.E.; veterinary inspectors, Mr. W. Augustus Taylor; sanitary | 
inspectors, presided over by Mr. W. Bland ; domestic hygiene, oS Wy 
presided over by Mrs. W. O. Meek; hygiene of school life |i 
presided over by Professor C. S. Sherrington, x ele 

The local arrangements are in the hands of an influential — 
local committee, presided over by the Lord Mayor of Man- 
chester, with Mr. J. H. Reynolds, principal of the Municipal 
School of Technology, as honorary secretary. 


THE UNION PLATE GLASS 0,, Lp, PockET 


Telegrams, “Union St, Helens.” 


Nat. Tel. 48. 


Makers of Ground; Smoothed, Polished, Sil- 

vered, Bevelled, Brilliant Cut, and Bent Plate 

Glass; Rough Rolled and Rough Cast Plate 

also of Rough and Polished Prismatic 
Glass, &c., &c. 


Glass ; 


NOOK, ST. HELENS 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


Interior Lighted by ordinary Plate Glass. 


The Yale and Towne 


SWITCH PLATES, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


vw _ v~ 


Foakenny) No. 47. 


SPECIALITE: 


“REFRAX” 


(Protected under Patent Acts). 


Extraets from Testimonials received 
‘‘ The ‘ Refrax? Glass is a GREAT 
IMPROVEMENT.” 
‘6Gives EVERY SATISFACTION.” 
‘© The Glasslam perfectly satis- 
fied with; GREAT SUCCESS.”’ 
“Compared with Polished Plate 
Glass ‘Refrax’ gives 
MUCH LIGHT for EQUAL COST.” 
Sold by all Dealers. 


See our Exhibit at the Royal Agricultural Hall, August 12 to 22, Stand 56. 


*, ARCHITECTURAL HARDWARE. 


ARTISTIC METAL WORK of HIGHEST MERIT in every 
SCHOOL of DESIGN and of EVERY PERIOD, 


Including DOOR PULLS, LEVER HANDLES, a 
ESCUTCHEON PLATES, HANDLES, 
HINGE PLATES, 


IN ALL METALS AND EVERY FINISH, for Private Houses, Mansions, Hotels, Clubs, Churches, &c., and 
every other description of Building. 


SOLE EUROPEAN AGENTS— 


MARKT & CO., 20 CHAPEL STREET, MILTON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


TWICE AS 


Same Interior lighted by ‘‘Refrax” Glass. 


M’f’g. Co., New York. 


&e. Kec. 


CELEBRATED “YALE LOCKS. 


} 


1 CHASRHPICKARD 
ARCHITECTURAL. 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


__ SPARK DANE, LEED: 


BLACKBURN, 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. W. Potts & SONS, clock manufacturers, Guildford 
Street, Leeds, have received instructions to make and fix a 
chime clock in the tower of Moorsholm Church, North York- 
shire, from Mr. R. R. Petch. 

THE new infectious diseases hospital, Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, is being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
double-fronted patent Manchester stoves, with descending 
smoke flues, by Messrs. E, H. Shorland & Brother, of 
Manchester. 

THE New Guide Book for purchasers just issued by 
Messrs. J. W. Benson, Ltd., of Ludgate Hill and Old Bond 
Street, is one of the handiest books we have seen for general 
information to all those anxious to possess a watch, chain or a 
ring, to a fitted travelling case, on the monthly payment system, 
which J. W. Benson still have in vogue, this plan continuing to 
meet with great success. 

Messrs. G. M. RESTALL & SON, adamantine plaster 
manufacturers, of Soho Pool Wharf; Birmingham, who have, 
by the way, just attained their majority, having been established 
apwards of twenty-one years, are sending out a newly revised 
circular descriptive of their plasters and-cements, and _ con- 
taining instructions for their use and an enumeration of the uses 
to which they can be applied, as well as a list of the buildings 
in which they have been employed and another of names of 
builders and contractors who have successfully used them 

MEssrs. JOHN KING, LTD., the warming and ventilating 
engineers, of Liverpool, with a view to meeting the con- 
venience of their clients in London and the Southern counties, 
have opened offices at No. 7 Quality Court, Chancery Lane, 
London, to which all inquiries should be addressed. Messts. 
King have recently fitted up their well-known heating appa- 
ratuses for the Duke of Westminster, the Marquis of 
Cholmondeley, the Earl of Derby, the War Office, and H.M. 
Board of Works ; and the firm’s contract for the warming and 
ventilating of the new lunatic asylum at Portrane, co. Dublin, 
amounting to nearly 20,000/, which is the largest contract that 
has ever been let in Great Britain for work of this sort, is 
rapidly approaching completion. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE units of electricity generated in Greenock during the 
four weeks ending June 28, numbered 22,235, 17,505 being 


sold, or 9,066 more than for the same period last year. For 
traction purposes 55,865 units were supplied. The applications 
for supply now number 277, which is equivalent to 35,418 
8 candle-power lamps. 

AT a special meeting of the Renfrew Town Council a notice 
was read from the Electrical Supply Corporation intimating 
that they intend to apply during next session for a provisional 
order under the Electric Lighting Acts, and if obtained they 
intend to exercise the statutory powers conferred by these Acts 
within the burgh. After consideration, the Council agreed to 
oppose the application. 

AT a meeting of the Kilmarnock Town Council the electric 
committee reported that they had offered Mr. Bryson, who had 
been appointed engineer for a scheme of electric lighting in the 
burgh, a sum of 3307. as a settlement in full of his claim and 
expenses, in consequence of the scheme having been in the 
meantime abandoned, and that Mr. Bryson, whose original 
claim was 976/. 17s. 3d@., had signified his willingness to accept 
this sum. 

THE West Ham Borough Council, who were the first body 
in the east of London to light their district by electricity, have 
just accepted a tender amounting to 108,930/. for the construc- 
tion and equipment of a system of electric trams for the 
borough. The southern districts—Plaistow and Canning Town 
—will be chiefly benefited by the enterprise of the Council. 
The rails are to be made in England, and it is hoped as far as 
possible to employ men in the constructional works who reside 
in the borough. 

AT the monthly meeting of the Town Council, on the 
motion of Bailie Service, a committee was appointed to con- 
sider the advisability of applying to Parliament for a pro- 
visional order giving the Council the right to become the 
distributors of electricity within the burgh. As a result of 
opposition to the Clyde Electric Power Bill, a clause was 
inserted giving Dumbarton and Kirkintilloch power to apply 
for such an order within a specified time, without the opposi- 
tion of the company. In answer to a councillor, the clerk said 
that if they obtained this order, which was likely, work would 
have to be proceeded with within a specified time. 


AN impcrtant movement, having for its object the supply- 
ing of electricity for lighting and traction purposes through- 
out Carnarvonshire, has just been set on foot by Sir William 
Preece, K.C.B., and Mr. Charles H. Rees, Carnarvon. In 
the course of an address at the Cymmwodrorion section of 
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the National Eisteddfod, held’ at Carnarvon in 1894 on the 
industrial resources of Wales, Sir William Preece referred to 
the unusual facilities afforded by the district for an electric 
installation on a large scale. Since then various schemes have 
been propounded, but it is only now that anything like a work- 
able scheme has been presented. It is proposed not only to 
introduce electric light into the populous centres of the county, 
but to construct electric tram lines and to seek the co-operation 
of quarry-owners with the view to the substitution of electricity 
for steam-power. The movement has already met with con- 
siderable support, and although a very large sum will be needed 
to carry out the scheme, it is believed there will be no difficulty 
in raising the necessary capital. Several smaller schemes tor 
isolated districts have for some time been maturing, but it is 
felt that one large and comprehensive scheme for the whole 
county is more likely to be carried to a successful issue. In 
order to further..discuss and» consider the proposals an in- 
fluential, county..meeting is to be held at Carnarvon on the 
14th inst., when Sir William Preece will explain his views and 
enter fully into the details of a project which cannot fail to 
have a most beneficial effect on the industries of the whole 
district, 


VARIETIES. 


THE new church which has been erected in St. Stephen’s 
parish of Smethwick will be consecrated on the 25th inst. by 
. the Bishop of Lichfieid. 

THE members of the Durham Archeological Society made 
a two days’ excursion to North Yorkshire on Thursday and 
Friday last week, Canon Greenwell, F.S.A., acting as cicerone, 

AFTER being closed for two months for renovations, High 
Street Methodist New Connexion chapel, Huddersfield, was 
reopened on the roth inst. The whole outlay will be between 
8007, and 1,0o00/. There was already a debt on the chapel of 
1,5co/., and a bazaar is to be held next May to raise 2,000/. 

ON the 12th inst. at Morecambe the opening took place of 
the new United Methodist Free church, Sandylands, erected 
to meet the needs of the west end of the town. The new 
building is of stone, the interior being pitch-pine, with stained- 
glass windows. The cost of the building and land was 7,388/. 

AWN important extension of the Southern Outfall sewage 
works of the Ossett Corporation has been recently carried out 


extension was formally opened on Monday. : 


at an outlay of about 9,200/. Thirty-two acres of additional — 
land have also been acquired for sewage treatment. The 


THE new district wash-houses erected by the Dundee 
Town Council at Constable Street were opened last week, 
They have cost 7,140/, while the cost for the wash-houses: 
and baths at Caldruin Street, which will soon be opened, 
is 5,746/, the total expenditure om the two places being 
15,126/. : 

In view of the strong opposition manifested at the inquir 
respecting the site selected by the Kettering Urban Council fi 
their refuse destructor, and the suggestions that there were © 
other sites less open to objection, the Local Government Board 
thought it desirable that the Urban Council should further 
consider the matter. 

A BRITISH and Colonial Industrial Exhibition, under the 
patronage of Lord Milner, Sir J. Gordon Sprigg and other 
Cape magnates, will be held in Cape Town during the months 
of November, December, January and February, 1903 and 1904, 
The manager will be Mr. A. P. Baker, F.R.C.1., of Cape Town.) 
An English office has been opened at Seymour Grove, 
Manchester. ei) 

THE Szandard Berlin correspondent telegraphs :—Accord- 
ing to reports from Stockholm the plans for a new canal” 
between Gothenburg, on the west coast of Sweden, and ~ 
Wenersburg, on the large Wener lake, have now been drawn ~ 
up on the basis of the surveys instituted in 1990, ‘This enter- 
prise is intended by the Swedish Government to supplement 


twenty years, The new canal will take from seven to eight 
years to construct, and will cost 32,000,000 Scandinavian | 
crowns. The depth will be about 20 feet, which will allow 
vessels of a tonnage up to 4,100 tons to pass through. Its 
yearly carrying capacity is estimated at a maximum of 
20,000,000 tons, 


THE Midland Railway Company have just opened at the: 


warehouses, with cellars for the storage of bacon, lard, butter, 
cheese, &c 


docks, and merchandise of all kinds can be rapidly transferred 
from ship to warehouse. All kinds of provisions requiring” 
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in the cellars and warehouses. They are fitted with hydraulic 
and electric overhead travelling cranes, lighted throughout with 
electricity, and with all modern appliances for the quick 
handling of goods, both into and out of store direct into rail- 
way trucks. Bills of lading and other communications should 
be addressed to Mr. R. A. Warren, chief goods office, Victoria 
Street, LiverpooJ, from whom rates and further information 
may be obtained, or from Mr. W. E. Adie, goods manager, 
Midland Railway, Derby. 

A PORTION of an old brass showing the dress of a female 
effigy was found some years ago in the ancient parish chest in 
Holy Trinity Church, Stratford-on-Avon, and by direction of 
the vicar the brass was preserved. It has just been shown to 
the Rev. J. Harvey Bloom, rector of Whitchurch, near Strat- 
ford, a well-known antiquarian, who has pronounced it to be 

art of the effigy of Agnes Pagette, wife of the famous Master 
of the Guild of the Holy Cross, which was founded in Strat- 
ford about the twelfth century. The inscription on the brass is 
recorded in Dugdale’s ‘ History of Warwickshire,” and the 
brass itself has long been lost. The recovery of a portion of 
it has excited a good deal of public interest, and the vicar and 
churehwardens have been asked to show it in a conspicuous 
_ position in the church. 

THE new textile school in connection with and adjoining 
the buildings of the Heginbottom Technical School, at Ashton- 
under-Lyne, was opened on the 35th inst. by the mayor of 
Ashton (Mr. J. B. Pownall) The building, which consists of 
two storeys, has taken nearly two years to erect and to equip 
with the necessary machinery, and has «ost about.7,000/. The 
movement owes its inception to the public spirit of Mr. 
Councillor Barlow, the late Mr. Alderman Marland, Mr. Samuel 
Newton, Messrs. Hetherington & Sons, of Manchester, and 
others. Every department of an up-to-date cotton mill is 
represented. There are, in addition, two complete sets of 
spinning and weaving machinery, jacquard and other looms 

‘for pattern weaving, power and light being supplied by 
electricity. 

ON Friday last about twenty members of the Liverpool 
Engineering Society visited the extensive quarries of Messrs. 
Darbishire, Limited, Penmaenmawr, on the invitation of Mr. 
C. Darbishire, a past president of the Society, and after 

_ luncheon inspected the quarries and all the numerous stages in 

_ the preparation of macadam, &c. Amongst other interesting 
items a big blast had been arranged for on a given signal by 

| means of an electrical cable. A charge of nearly half a ton of 


' Na 


‘fortable appearance. 


URES 


———— 


powder was fired, displacing a mass of stone from the moun- 
tain’s side, accompanied by a terrific explosion. An exhibition 
of sett-making was also given. After the quarries had been 
inspected the party partook of dinner at the residence of Mr. 
C. Darbishire. Mr. Wilcox proposed a vote of thanks to the 
host and hostess, to which Mr. Darbishire replied. After a 
stroll round the grounds the party broke up. Amongst the 
gentlemen present were Messrs. F. Priest, Wilcox, A. W. 
Duncanson, A. Leighton, B. Cunningham, G. C. Kenyon, &c. 

' A COMMODIOUS and attractive open-air swimming-bath, 
which has been constructed for the benefit of the residents of 
Port Sunlight, was formally opened by Lord Stanmore, 
G.C M.G, onthe 5th inst The bath is very centrally 
situated, being on land to the north of Bolton Road, and is 
built on the most modern principles, both as regards health 
and convenience. The shape ot the bath is oval and its 
measurements are 100 feet long, 75 feet across, 3 feet 6 inches 
deep at the shallow end and 7 feet 3 inches at the other end. 
Here a capital diving platform has been erected, the highest 
point for diving being about 25 feet. Separate dressing-boxes 
and large dressing-rooms for boys have been erected, and 
altogether the bath is excellently equipped, and is bound to 
prove itself of great advantage to the residents of the district. 
It has cost 2,6172. 

On Saturday the 5th inst. members of the Bristol rowing 
world assembled to witness the formal opening by the Lord 
Mayor of the new and commodious boat and club house 
which the Redcliff Rowing Club has just erected. The 
house, a two gabled and two. storeyed one, is 54 feet by 17 feet 
wide. - The foundation is piled, and on the lower floor is 
accommodation for twenty boats, which can be run along a 
platform to water level. The upper storey consists of three 
rooms, the central one being a large, well-arranged dressing- 
room for men. To the right is situated a ladies’ room, which 
is divided by a movable partition, so that on those occasions 
when the whole building is placed at the disposal of the sterner 
sex the two rooms can be thrown into one for gymnastics or 
smoking concerts. On the left of the men’s room are a couple 
of shower baths and lavatories. Verandaliss on either side of 
the building overlook the river, and on the Bristol Bridge side 
staging has been built for pleasure boats, while on the other 
side there is a similar structure for use by those who go in for 
rowing seriously. The interior woodwork is of Carolina pine, 
the light character of which gives the place a bright and com- 
The fittings throughout are of an up-to- 
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date character, and electric light has been laid on throughout. 
The cost of the building amounts to about 6007. The work has 
been carried out by Messrs. T. Lovell & Sons, from plans pre- 
pared by Mr. James Hart, of Corn Street. 


THE sanitary committee of the Leeds City Corporation 
spent a considerable time recently discussing the laundry. 
arrangements in connection with the new fever hospital at 
Manston and the smallpox hospital at Killingbeck. Various 
methods of effecting the necessary alterations and improve- 
ments have been debated from time to time, these ultimately 
taking shape in the scheme now resolved upon, by which 
the number of boilers at Manston, will be doubled, and an 
extension of ‘the premises carried out in accordance with plans 
submitted by the architect to the committee. The Manston 
Hospital laundry will also be lighted by electricity, as will be 
that at Killingbeck ; but the latter will be heated by steam 
generated at Manston, and supplied with light from the same 
place. It was the doubt which some members felt as to the 
feasibility of conveying the steam unexhausted through pipes 
from Manston to Killingbeck which led to the lengthy dis- 
cussion of the subject, though the distance being only about a 
quarter of a mile, expert opinion showed that the plan was 
perfectly workable, and indeed something similar was already 
being done elsewhere. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


AT Birkenhead last week the foundation-stone was laid of 
a new Sunday school in connection with the Oxton Road Con- 
gregational church, designed by Mr James H. Cook. The 
building, which includes a hall capable of holding 440 adults, 
has been constructed at a total cost of 3,5co/. 

THE contract has been let for the erection of a mission 
church on Eccles New Road, Manchester. The new building 
will be attached to St. Luke’s and the site is half-way between 
Weaste and Eccles. The building will be principally terra- 
cotta with stone dressings, and will cost upwards of 4,000/. 


THE foundation-stone was laid on the 6th inst. at Woodford 
Halse, Northants, of a new voluntary school, which is to cost 
about goo/. The school, which was designed by Mr. W. E. 
Mills, of Banbury, will contain a schoolroom 35 feet by 20 feet, 
and two classrooms 20 feet square. It is expected that the 
building will be completed about next Christmas, 


THE Mayor of Swansea announced at the monthly meeting 
of the Harbour Trust that the new stock, amounting to 
350,000/7, recently raised would enable the Trust to commence 
the construction of the projected new dock at an early date. 
The scheme will cost two million pounds. 


MEMORIAL-STONES have been laid for a new Wesleyan 
Methodist mission-hall in Cowley Road, Walton. The hail is 
being built to meet the needs of a large new residential — 
neighbourhood on the west side of Anfield cemetery, and i is 
an extension of the work of Kirkdale Wesleyan chapel. 


THE foundation-stone has been laid of St. Columba parish — 
church, which is to be built on a site in St. Vincent Street: 
Glasgow. The new church replaces the building in Hope 
Street, which had to be removed two years, ago in connection ~ 
with the operations of the Caledonian Railway Company, and : 
which was one of the churches in the city in which Gaelic 
services were regularly held. 


IT is reported that a well-known and old-established firm of _ 
ironmasters in the Black Country are contemplating laying 2 
down at an early date a new forge and rolling mills on the site 
formerly occupied by the blast-furnaces which were carried on 
successfully for a great number of years by Messrs. Bennett & _ 
Co., and latterly by an Oldbury brick company. The 
prospects of the iron trade in this portion of the Black Country 
are said to be improving. 


. THE tender of Mr. Thomas Rowbotham, builder and con 
tractor, Coventry Road, Small Heath, for the foundations of 
the new buildings of the Birmingham University, has, we 
understand, been accepted. The amount of this contract will 
probably be between 40,oco/, and 50,coc/. Last week M 
Rowbotham also secured the contract for the erection of 
workhouse and infirmary at Wormwood Scrubs for the 
Hammersmith Board cf Guardians, the amount of the tender, 
particulars of which we published, being 187,7772. é 


A NEW fire station is about to be erected on the site on 
which stood The Cedars, at the junction of Grafton Square and 
Old Town, Clapham. The freehold cost 3,coo/, and on it it is 
intended to erect a building which shall be the super- 
intendent’s station for the E. district. Mr. A. A. Allen, the 
chairman of the fire brigade committee of the London County 
Council, Jaid the foundation-stone on Saturday, and was 
thanked on behalf of the inhabitants by the Mayor o 
Wandsworth. a 
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THE Town Council of Pittenweem, N.B., has agreed to 

carry out, at a cost of about 700/., a scheme by Mr. Currie, 
architect, Elie, for altering and improving the present sewage 
of the burgh, with the view of giving effect to the recom- 
mendations of Professor Hunter Stewart, who, at the request 
of the Town Council, recently reported on the sanitary condi- 
tion of the burgh in connection with the frequent outbreak of 
typhoid therein. 
' Jr was the wish and intention of those who originally 
designed Trinity Congregational church, Reading, that at some 
future date it should be surrounded by a fence in keeping with 
the general appearance of the church itself. Wednesday, the 
oth inst., saw the commencement of the carrying out of that 
wish, when Sir Peter Spokes “well and truly laid” the founda- 
tion-stone of the wall now in course of erection. The new 
fence will consist of a dwarf wrought-iron railing on a low 
battering wall of Swindon stone coped with rubbed Robinhood 
stone. The fence will be constructed in panels, piers of 
Swindon stone with Robinhood stone caps occurring at 
intervals between the panels of railing. There will be four sets 
of double-entrance: gates and one single gate of wrought-iron, 
all hung to massive square piers. The whole of the work is 
being executed from the designs and under the supervision of 
Messrs. Ravens=roft, Son & Morris, architects, Reading. 


THE foundation-stone was laid last week of the new 
women’s infirmary in connection with the union workhouse at 
Stratford-on-Avon. The scheme includes a new laundry, fitted 
with the latest engineering appliances, the total cost of the 
works (exclusive of furnishing) being about 7,000/. The stone- 
laying was of a semi-private character, and was performed in 
the presence of the Guardians and a few friends by Mr. J. 
Cove Jones, who for over twenty-three years has filled the 
position of chairman of the Board. The Guardians have 
accepted the tender of Messrs. J.G Fincher & Co., of Stratford, 
to erect the new laundry for the sum of 1,4157., and the offer of 
Messrs. Barford & Perkins, of Peterborough to carry out the 


engineering work for 1,819. 


THE thirteenth annual picnic in connection with the North 
Staffordshire Builders’ Association took place on the roth inst , 
when a visit was paid to Warwickshire. A special train left 
Stoke-upon-Trent at 8.20 in the morning for Coventry. The 


‘party consisted of about 300, comprising members of the 


Association, their wives and friends. The arrangements were 
carried out by Mr. J. Bowden, secretary. The visit to St. 


C.«A, MUSKER 


HOT WATER 


Michael’s Church and St. Mary’s Hall could not take place 
owing to the late arrival of the train, so the party proceeded 
at once to the King’s Head hotel. Afterlunching they drove to. 
Kenilworth Castle, a distance of five miles, along a road which 
is interesting from its historical associations. On returning to 
Coventry the party proceeded to Bournville for the purpose of 
seeing this model village. 


NINETEEN master and operative plumbers applying for 
registration under the National Registration of Plumbers 
attended for examination on Saturday at King’s College by the 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers. The candidates were from 
various parts of London, and also from Bedford, Egham, Red- 
hill, Rochester and Saffron Walden. The practical test 
included lead-bossing and the making of plomber’s joints, 
&c. The examination questions included the subjects of con- 
tamination of drinking-water from faulty connections, roof 
covering, arrangement of bath, sink and closet wastes, drainage 
of town houses and disconnection with sewers. The examiners 
were Mr. Charles Hudson, master plumber, chairman of Board 
of Examiners ; Mr. J. Knight, master plumber ; and Messrs. 
F. Oakes and G. Wilson, representing the United Operative 
Plumbers’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland. Nine 
candidates succeeded in passing the examination. 


AN important and expensive work was inaugurated at Sea- 
land on the 7th inst, when the first sod was cut of the new 
purification works for Chester. The new works, which were 
rendered necessary in consequence of the old outfall works 
being inadequate to meet the increasing requirements of the 
city and district drainage area, are situated on the east of and 
adjacent to the present works, and embrace about an acre of 
land purchased by the Corporation for the purpose. On this 
site will be constructed the tanks and filter-beds in which the 
sewage will be subjected to bacteriological treatment. To 
cover the cost of the scheme the Corporation have borrowed a 
sum of 56,000/. The ceremony, which was of a simple nature, 
was attended by the Mayor and a number of city councillors 
and others interested in the undertaking. Councillor John 
Jones, chairman of the sewering committee, gave a short 
description of the proposed works, and the Mayor thereafter 
cut the first sod for the first tank, and Councillor Jones a sod 
for the first filter. The Mayor was presented with a miniature 
silver spade by Major Tulloch, and a similar memento was 
presented to Councillor John Jones by Messrs Underwood 
Brothers. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN TRURO. 


THE Corporation of the city of Truro have resolved to consider 
the question of lighting thecity by electricity. A special com- 
mittee has been. appointed for this purpose, of which Mr. 
Silvanus Trevail, P.S.A., has been elected chairman. The 
following: report: was presented and adopted at the last meeting 
of the Council : _ 


Seep piernerecory Report.—Electric Lighting Committee, June 25 
and July 3, 1902. 
Your committee met on the above dates and beg to make 
the following report and recommendations :— 
1. That the town clerk be instructed'to advertise in the 
Electrician and the Electrical News as follows :— 


Electric Lighting Commtttee. 

The electric lighting committee of the city of Truvo are 
prepared to receive proposals for the electric lighting of the 
city on or before July 31 instant. 

2.. Having considered notices of intention to apply for 
provisional orders from Messrs. Deacon & Co, the United 
Electric Light and Power Company and the Provincial Electric 
Supply and Traction Company for the purposes of supplying 
electricity within the Council’s area, your committee: recom- 
mend that the town clerk write and inform them that the 
Council have already an electric lighting order for the city of 
Truro, and will be glad: to ‘receive suggestions, from any firm 
relative to an electrical lighting installation. 

(Signed) SILVANUS TREVAIL, Chairman. 
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“THE: LONDON COUNTY. COUNCIL HOUSES. 


A REPORT. from the housing of the working classes ‘committee 
embodies the accounts in respect of the Council’s working-class 
dwellings and the Parker Street lodging-house tenements for 
the year ended on March 31 last. The dwellings mentioned in 
these accounts comprise 2,591 tenements, 358 cottages and 324 
cubicles, providing accommodation for a total of 15,052 persons, 
whilst those, mentioned in the previous year’s accounts com- 
prised 2,041 tenements, 305 cottages and 324 cubicles, pro- 
viding accommodation for 12,196 persons. The following is a 


list-of the new dwellings which have been opened during the 
year to which the accounts refer:—Rossetti Buildings, Millbank 
Estate, accommodates 299 persons ; 


Lowood and Chancery 


SANCTUARY CHAMI 
WESTMINSTER, 


Buildings, Cable Street, Shadwell, 
Tratalgar Road, Greenwich, 306; Toronto and Montreal 
Buildings, Cotton Street, Poplar,’ 360; Adelaide Build 
ings, Ann Street, Poplar, 190; Battersea Bridge Build 
ings, 278; Reynolds Buildings, Millbank Estate, North 
Block, 200; East Block, 209; Mulready Buildings, Mill 
bank Estate, 230; Maclise Buildings, Millbank Estate, 
296; Landseer Buildings, Millbank Estate, 230; total, 2,856. 
Since the end of the year to which the accounts relate up to | 
the present date the following new dwellings‘have been opened 
for occupation :—Fletcher’ Buildings, Duke’s Court _ site, 
accommodation, 230 persons; Battersea Bridge Buildings, . 
Folly Cottage, 8; Lawrence Buildings, Millbank - Estate, 296 ; 
Beaumont Buildings, Duke’s Court site, 190; Sheridan Build- 
ings, Duke’s Court site, 1909; Morland Buildings, Millbank 
Estate, 300 ; total, 1,214 f : 
The total gross income for the year amounted to 
58,0587. 155. 6d., and of this 53,315/. 145. 4a, or 91°83 per cent 
was required for outgoings during the year, as against 9476 
per cent, required during the year 1903-1. There is thus 
surplus balance on the year’s working of 4,743. Is. 2d. The 
outgoings include central office charges, the cost of local 
supervision and collection of rent, rates and taxes, lighting, — 
water and insurance, stores and incidentals, an amount 
set aside for the cost of repairs and renewals, together 
with interest and sinking fund charges in respect of ~ 
debt. Of these items, rates and taxes: have increased i 
almost every case, but economy has been effected principally 
under the head of lighting, water and insurance With regard 
to the amount set aside for repairs and renewals, after paying 
for all repairs a sum of 11,125/. 125. remaims to the credit 
the repairs and renewals fund, as compared with 8,934/. 18s. 
on March 31, 1901. This forms a reserve to meet the heavier 
expenses under this head which may be expected as the dwell- 
ings become older. The committee observes :—“In some fe 
cases difficulty has been experienced in letting tenements, 
notably at Battersea Bridge Buildings; but on the whole the 
average loss of rent by empties has been comparatively small. 
The amount of rent written off as irrecoverable represents only 
Ios. per cent. of the rent receivable. The accounts show th is 
taking one year with another up to date, there is, as a whole, 
no deficiency on income account as a result of the Council 
deciding itself to erect and manage dwellings ; that is to say, 
the balances in hand in respect of all the dwellings 
now such that all previous contributions from the rates 
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might be repaica, and the accounts would still show a sur- 
plus balance. This we cannot but regard as a satisfactory 
state of affairs. The total expenditure on capital account on 
all the dwellings up to March 31, 1902, amounted to 
931,459/. 3s. 1d. This sum represents the actual payments 
made up to that date, and does not include liabilities under 
contracts for buildings in course of erection, Though the net 
result of the year’s working of all the dwellings erected by the 
“Council shows that there is no charge on the county rate in 
respect of such dwellings as a whole, it will be seen from the 
accounts that where debit balances obtain they are chiefly in 
respect of dwellings erected under Improvement Acts, whereas 
the credit balances are chiefly in respect of dwellings erected 
under the Housing of the Working Classes Act. We are 
advised that owing to the fact that the money to make good 
any deficiency must, in the case of dwellings erected under the 
Housing Act, be provided out of the special county rate, and 
in the case of dwellings erected under Improvement Acts out 
| of the general county rate, it is not possible to make any actual 
transfer of the surplus under the Housing Act so as to reduce 
or clear off the deficiency under Improvement Acts.” 


+ . 
-. COLLEGE FOR NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE. 


THE treasurer and secretary of the Council for the Extension 
of Higher Education in the Potteries (Messrs. W. M. Philips 
and A. W. Brown) have prepared a report on the probable 
initial cost of building and maintaining a college in North 
Staffordshire. The report states that the municipal divisions 
of the Potteries have compelled each town to make provision 
on its own account, and each technical institute erected has its 
own staff and works independently of the others. The joint 
reporters were of opinion that the proposed college should, in 
the first instance, aim at supplementing the work of the insti- 
tutes by giving instruction in those directions in which they 
__were unable to make any provision. The directions in which 
_ development seemed to be demanded were connected with the 
pottery and mining industries, with the training of pupil 


University extension work. Their estimates of the cost 
_ of building and maintaining a college, embracing in 
| the first instance these departments alone, were—() Build- 
ings—Department of mines, 4,000/.; school of pottery, 


| 4,000/,; training department, 6,coo/ ; general offices and 


teachers, and with the consolidation and advancement of- 


lecture-rooms (according to work undertaken), 3,0007. to 7,coo/.:. 
fitting and furnishing, 3,oco/. to 4,000/.; total, 20,0007. to 
25,0007, The possible income from various sources was— 
North Staffordshire Mining Institute, 4,coo/.; training 
authority, 6,000/7.; grants from the County Council, 3,500/. to 
4,7502.; voluntary subscriptions, 6,750/7. to 10,250/.; total, 
20,c00/. to 25,000/. (4) Cost of maintenance—Initial salaries 
of staff:—Principal, 500/.; lecturers in chemistry, ceramics, 
mining, physics, mathematics and languages, ranging from 
4oo/, to 200/.; lectures in geology, 50/.—2,250/. This staff 
consisted only of those who were necessary to supplement 
existing teaching in the district, and in the event of rapid 
growth of the college further expenditure would be necessary. 
If a training department for teachers, apart from a_ pupil- 
teachers’ centre, was established, an additional 950/. for salaries 
would be required, but the cost of this department would be 
maintained out of the Government grants, supplemented by 
those of the local authority,-. The. maintenance , expenses, 
laboratories, rates, taxes, lighting, heating, &c., would be 790/., 
and the cost of office and organisation would be 3267, The 
approximate cost of the maintenance of the college would there- 
fore be 3,500/. a year. The income from fees, grants, &c., was 
estimated at 1,200/7, leaving to be raised by grants from the 
local authorities and from other sources the annual sum of 
2,3002. It was hoped that the school of pottery, in addition to 
training men, would act asa central advisory and analytical 
department for the manufacturers. 


REPAYMENT OF LOANS FOR BUILDING. 


THE report of the Select Committee on Repayment of Loans 
by Local Authorities has the. following observations on 
rehousing :— 

The contention of local authorities is that they must rehouse 
a large proportion of those whom they displace upon sites in 
the very part of their district in which land is most valuable ; 
that if they are to rehouse the actual people whom they dis- 
possess they cannot charge them rents higher than those which 
they have been accustomed to pay for their slum dwellings ; 
that they have reduced to the lowest figure, consistent with 
substantial and sanitary construction, the cost of building ; that 
they are working at a loss and that they are consequently 
confronted with the alternative of either making good that loss 
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annually out of the rates or reducing their sinking fund pay- 
ments by obtaining an extension of the periods for replace- 
ment; that, in other words, they are compelled to ask for a 
contribution in aid of their rehousing schemes, either from the 
present ratepayers or from more remote future generations. 
The witnesses who have appeared on behalf of municipal 
authorities have expressed a preference for the latter alterna- 
tive, and they have urged in justification of that preference 
that future generations will: receive from their schemes both a 
valuable tangible asset and incalculable intangible benefits in 
the improved health and morals of the people. 

The committee do not wish to express any opinion as to the 
economical character of municipal building operations, but 
they think that the manner in which the profit and loss account 
of rehousing schemes is in many places presented is calculated 
to convey a wrong impression as to the annual charge upon 
the rates arising from these schemes. Interest and sinking- 
fund payments on the whole amount given for the insanitary 
area or buildings, or expended upon demolition, are often 
charged against the rehousing scheme. It appears to the com- 
mittee that the capital charges against the rehousing part of a 
scheme under Parts I. or II. of the Act should be only interest 
and sinking-fund charges in respect of that part of the total 
‘loan raised which is rightly attributable to the cost of building 
the houses and to the housing value of their sites, 7 ¢. the price 
which such sites would fetch in the market if sold, subject to 
a covenant to build upon them workmen’s dwellings. ‘The rest 
of the loan should be regarded as expended on a sanitary 
improvement and repaid in a period not exceeding 60 years. 

Another point in the profit and loss account which is very 
material in the consideration of the question whether relief 
should be given in respect of sinking fund charges is the scale 
of rents charged for the new tenements. It is obvious that if 
the rents charged are unreasonably low there will be a loss 
upon the scheme, even if repayment of loans is altogether dis- 
pensed with. Assuming it to be necessary to charge less than 
a commercial rent for their new accommodation in the case of 
those who have actually been compulsorily displaced, and 
have not received compensation under the provisions for that 
purpose, the committee consider that in all other cases the rent 
should be such as is commanded by similar accommodation in 
the district, To adopt any other scale must lead to great 
difficulty in selecting the tenants of these exceptionally low- 
rented tenements, and to a serious reduction of the supply of 
houses by private enterprise. : 


SE Me 


The committee further suggest that the amount allowed in _ 
these accounts for repairs and renewals should not be based _ 
upon the probable cost of repairs during the earlier years of — 
the currency of the loan when the houses are new, but upon | 
the probable average annual cost during the whole period. a 

A period for repayment which would, in the opinion of the 
committee, be just both to the present and the future, could be 
arrived at in the case of that portion of each loan which is 
required strictly for rehousing, if the points dealt with in para- 
graphs 65, 66 and 67 were attended to in submitting to the 
sanctioning authority estimates as to the probable financia 
results of the scheme. They recommend that estimates so_ 
framed should in every case be required and examined, and — 
that the period assigned for the repayment of that portion of the 
loan should be subject to an absolute maximum of eighty years 


Housing under Part TEE 


It has been represented to the committee that local autho. 
rities are placed at a disadvantage as compared with their 
private competitors in housing undertakings by the fact that | 
they are compelled to repay their housing loans within th 
periods at present allowed, 

The statutory maximum periods are sixty years in England — 
and Ireland and thirty years in Scotland. The committee see 
no reason for the exceptional treatment of Scotland inthis | 
matter. It should also be observed that under the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act, 1890, the money advanced by the 
Public Works Loans Commissioners to building societies! or | 
individuals for housing purposes must be repaid in a period not 
exceeding fifty years. 

In the Metropolis, if the County County borrows for hou a 4 
ing purposes, or if the metropolitan boroughs obtain their 
housing loans from that Council, the full maximum Aerm. fora 
repayment of the whole loan is obtained. This is apparently 
the result of the fact that sixty years is the period assigned for 


from any other source than the county council they would be _ 
subject to the more stringent limitations placed on the -repay- 
ment of loans formerly raised by vestries. # 
In England outside the Metropolis, and in Ireland, the 
English and Irish Local Government Boards respectively fix 
within the limit of sixty years the period for the repayment of 
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‘each loan raised under the general Acts dealing with the 
matter. ; 

In practice these boards usually allow 60 years in the 
case of loans for land and 40 years for buildings. 

In allowing 40 years for buildings the boards apply that 
term not merely to bricks and mortar and other material of 
long life, but also toa variety of items many of which are from 

- the outset, or may by ordinary wear and tear speedily become 
short-lived ; the amount of these items not infrequently: equals 
a considerable proportion of the cost of the outer shell. 

Under the annuity system the amounts required to be paid 
each year to extinguish a 3 per cent. loan in 40 and 60 
years are equal to an annual payment of 4 33 per cent. and 
361 per cent. respectively upon the amount of the loan. 
Private enterprise would hardly enter into building operations 
which did not show a margin of receipts over working expenses 
amounting to larger percentages than these upon the money 
invested. It appears, therefore, to the committee that munici- 
pal builders are not hampered in their competition with other 
builders by the present conditions of repayment under which 
their capital is raised. 

It has, however, been urged upon the committee on behalf 

- of the local authorities that the capital required in the case of 
their houses is greater than in the case of houses erected by 
private enterprise, because of the high standard of excellence 

which is enforced in regard to their building operations by 
public opinion and by the requirements of the public depart- 
ments. Several instances in which it is alleged that such re- 
quirements were unreasonable have been brought to the notice 
of the committee, but it has not been proved in any case that 
those requirements exceeded the standard which ought to be 
enforced by building by-laws upon all builders, public or private. 

The municipal witnesses have suggested to the committee 
various periods as being, in the opinion of the local authorities 
which they represented or of housing conferences, appropriate 
for the repayment of loans raised for housing undertakings. 

Some of these witnesses expressed the opinion that loans 
for the purchase of sites for houses should not be required to 
be repaid at all, but that such sites should be regarded as liquid 
assets against the debt, because it would always be possible to 
resell them for the sum, or more than the sum, given for them 
by the local authority. 

The opinion more generally expressed was that sums 
borrowed for such sites should be repaid within 109 years, In 
view of the fact already referred to that the policy of Parlia- 


ment has always been to prevent the creation under general 
Acts of a permanent debt by local authorities, the committee 
think that the latter opinion is the more reasonable one, and 
proceed to discuss it. 

It must be remarked in the first place that the extension 
from 60 to 100 years of the period for site loans is not one 
which is of very great financial importance to present rate- 
payers. Such sites in the case of housing, as distinct from 
rehousing, can be, and generally -are, selected upon the out- 


skirts of the town, and the price paid for them does not usually 


represent a very large proportion of the total cost of the scheme. 
If a 3 per cent. basis and the annuity system of repayment are 
adopted, it will be found that the suggested extension would 
only mean to present ratepayers an annual saving of 9s upon 
every 100/. of the sum given for the site. 

On the other hand, the extension would mean to future 
generations a very considerable increase of the risk they are 
called npon to undertake, ze. the risk of finding themselves, 
owing to migration of population or other causes, possessed of 
land for which, if they wish to sell it, they cannot obtain a 
price equal to the amount of the charges in respect of its 
acquisition still remaining upon it, and for which, if they retain 
it, they are compelled if the annuity system of repayment has 
been adopted, to make precisely the same annual sinking-fund 
payments as those which were made by their predecessors 
whose representatives undertook the enterprise for which the 
land was required and selected the site. 

The committee, however, realise that this risk may be very 
greatly diminished by the adoption of the instalment system of 
repayment. Under that system a far larger portion of the 
capital borrowed is repaid in the earlier years of the loan 
period than under the annuity system; and the committee 
think it improbable that, “even if the period for repayment of 
loans raised for the purchase of sites for dwelling-houses was 
somewhat extended, such land, if judiciously purchased, would’ 
often become during the currency of the loan worth less than 
the amount of the debt upon it, which, under that system, was 
still unpaid. 

Some witnesses have represented to the committee that a 
distinction may be drawn between the land acquired by local 
authorities for the erection of dwelling-houses and that pur- 
chased for other purposes. The committee think that there is 
some substance in this representation. Suitable land for 
dwelling-houses is more likely, on account of its position, to 
retain its value than sites of sewage works, or lands for water 
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supply ; it can. more easily be resold than land on which a | 
public building has been erected, or which has been thrown 
into a street ; its resale would not provoke the same opposition 
as that of a public park or recreation ground; in other words, it 
forms a more liquid asset to meet debt than any other land 
purchased by local authorities. 

After full consideration of all the financial and other argu- 
ments on the subject which have been placed before them, the 
committee are prepared to recommend that, subject to the 
acceptance of the instalment system of repayment, the maxi- 
mum period allowed in the case of loans under Part III. of the 
Act of 1890 for sites for dwelling-houses should be extended 
to eighty years, provided that the’ fixing of the exact period 
within that maximum for each of such loans is left to be decided 
‘by the sanctioning authority after ‘consideration of the situa- 
tion of the land, the price given for it and all the circumstances 
‘of the locality. f 

It appears from the evidence that tle statutory maximum 
of 60 years for the repayment of loans for building operations 
under Part III. would, if made-applicable to the whole of the 
United Kingdom, meet the views of most of the witnesses who 
have appeared before the committee to represent the councils 
‘of extra-metropolitan cities and, boroughs, but Lord Welby, 
‘speaking on behalf of the London, County Council, expressed 
the opinion that this maximum term should be increased in the 
case of such loans—if raised by that Council—to Ioo years. 

The committee recognise that there are certain considera- 
tions with regard to the Metropolis which may justify the 
preferential position in which the London County Council is 
placed by being able to obtain in all cases sixty years for the 
repayment of money borrowed for housing purposes, but they 
consider that even in the metropolitan area, and with regard to 
the building operations of the London County Council, a period 
.of sixty years, which is generally considered as equivalent to 
tthe lives of two generations, is the longest term which can 
properly be allowed for the repayment of loans raised for the 
‘erection of artisans’ dwellings under Part III. of the Act. 

The committee have next to consider whether there should 
'be any modification of the present practice of the departments 
in fixing, when it is their duty to do so, the actual term for the 
repayment of a building loan. 

The department charged with this duty should in each case 
take into consideration not only the question of how long the 
buildings which are to be erected will remain in existence as 
dwellings, but also the question of how long the effective 
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demand for dwellings of the proposed type in the proposed — 
position will continue. aaa me |e 

It is obvious that an answer to the first question can only | 
be arrived at after a careful consideration of plans and specifi- 
cations, and may then be rendered wholly incorrect by matters 
over which the Department has no control, e.g, bad workman- 
ship or insufficient attention to periodical TOPAI es 4 ft 

The answer to the second question must be an effort of — ; 
prophecy, based on a knowledge of the particular locality anda | 
a study of the migrations of population which have taken place 
and their causes. The steddy advance in the type of accom- | 
modation required by the working classes and the probable ~ 
effect of improved facilities for locomotion upon the distribu ae 
tion of population must also be borne in mind, ae 

Every witness who appeared before the committee to repre- ~ 


sent a particular locality was not unnaturally inclined to the « 
opinion that the, population of that locality must in future 
rather increase than decrease. On the other hand, the com: 
mittee have received evidence , of considerable decreases of 
population in other localities which may have arisen either 
from temporary or permanent causes, Kena 
In view of the infinite variety in the manner in which the 
questions mentioned above must be answered, in considering __ 
the application of different authorities for sanction to borrow q 
money for different building schemes, the committee do not | 
think that any one period for repayment can be decided upon ~ 
which would be universally appropriate. . 
- The committee are not prepared to say that the period of — 
forty years usually allowed by the departments concerned is _ 
either too long or too short in all cases. — 
If the departments had the power either to insist upon the 
adoption of the instalment system for repayment, or to secure — 
by audit the maintenance of adequate provision for repair, the — 
committee would consider, in the case of these loans, that the 
periods usually granted are too short, but they cannot adopt © 
that general view in the present state of the law upon the 
subject. a 
If, as the committee believe to be the case, all the circum- | 
stances of the locality are considered’ in deciding upon each ~ 
application, and the scale of periods allowed in respect of each” | 
of the groups of items which make up the total cost of a build- ‘ 
ing is periodically reviewed with due regard to the improve-- 
ments introduced into building operations, the committee E 
consider that the departments may be relied upon to do sub- 7 
stantial justice in fixing the periods for repayment. * 
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THE WEEK. 


Ir was said by Captain WeLts, the chief officer of the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade, at the inquest concerning the 
Queen Victoria Street fire on Monday, that if one of the 
fremen had known the geography of the building lives 
might have been saved. ‘The words are enough to suggest 
the wisdom of the edict which was issued in the time of 
Louis XIV. in Paris, and by which it was ordered that all 
the master masons, carpenters, tilers, or roof-coverers 
should give their names to the commissaries of the various 
districts of the city in order that they might be available 


— 
-_ 


_when their services were demanded on occasions when fire 


broke out. Heavy penalties were inflicted on all who 
attempted to evade their obligations. It was realised that 
those men were acquainted with the planning of the old 
timber houses which stood in the narrow streets of Paris, 
and in cases of emergency would instinctively arrive at the 


nooks and corners in which the terrified inmates would 
seek shelter. 


The modern firemen are mainly derived from 
sailors, and there is no doubt about their courage and 
activity; but as, from their past experience, they can know 
yery little about the disposition of the parts of houses, they 
are in a difficulty when they have to combat the flames in 


so complicated a series of buildings as formed the theatre 


of the tragedy in Queen Victoria Street. Captain WELLS 
said he was in favour of such an amendment of the London 
Building Act as would insure proper structural access to 
all buildings, and where there is a deficiency in geographical 
knowledge that arrangement would be an advantage. 


| THE majority of the buildings throughout the country 
in which minor civil actions are heard and criminal cases 


are tried have not the qualities which impress people witha 
belief that much respect is given by us to justice. They 
are generally badly arranged, insufficiently lighted, and with 
ineffective ventilation. In many towns they were erected 
at a time when architecture appears to have been unknown. 
‘A day spent in one of the courts is enough to fatigue the 
strongest lawyer. ‘The local authorities are supposed to be 
esponsible for the buildings, but the expenses of improve- 
ments they wish to cast upon the State, while the State 
repudiates all liability. The decisive action taken by Judge 
EMDEN in regard to the Tunbridge Wells court-house on 
Monday may have the effect of drawing attention to a 
widely-felt grievance. He has come to the resolution that 
whenever a long and important case has to be heard he will 
bandon the Tunbridge Wells court in favour of the Ton- 
bridge court, which is four or five miles distant. His 
onour has endeavoured during a number of years to 
onvince the ‘Fown Council about the necessity of building 
new court-house, for, as he believes, it is absolutely 
mpossible for justice to be administered in a room so ill 
idapted to suggest the majesty of law. But the magistrates 
pats lately passed a resolution declaring that a new court- 
1ous€ was not required, although it was allowed that 
\lterations were cailed for. Judge EmpEN maintains that 
Iterations would only be a waste of ratepayers’ money. <A 
treet runs along one side of the building; if the windows 
ire Open the noise is deafening and distracts, if they are 
‘losed the heat is unbearable. The Tunbridge Wells 
‘ourt-house is, however, no more than a sample of a great 
nany others in all parts of the country. 


_ SOME arrangements have been settled about the restora- 
jon of Portsmouth parish church. The urgent repairs of a 
tructural kind in the chancel will be carried out at the 
xpense of Winchester College. The floor will be left 
‘oncreted and ready for the replacing of the pews. 
Vhether the old plaster will be restored or not bas yet 
9 be determined, but the vicar will be content if the 
valls are allowed to remain as they are. It is not a matter 
f urgency whether the reredos should be replaced. At 
resent as the choir vestry the tower entrance is used, 
nd it will therefore be necessary to add a new choir vestry. 
whe treatment of the nave does not rest with Winchester 
vollege. The general opinion is that owing to former 
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offensive smells are, however, ascribed by some people to 
decaying wood. Investigation and a prompt decision are 
undoubtedly called for. The most difficult of all the 
questions is the treatment of the pews. For the sake of the 
children, who according to the vicar have the same rights 
as adults, he claims the lowering of the pews as indis- 
pensable. Moreover, the pews are uncomfortable and of 
an obsolete type. The free seats and side seats are, on 
account of the pews, found in places which do not suggest 
equality among worshippers. At present gas lamps are 
alone relied on for warming the building, and in damp. 
weather the church is unfitted for services; there is no 
system of ventilation. The parishioners appear to be 
unanimous about heating, ventilation and lighting. But 
the reseating is only approved by a minority. There is a 
Corporation pew which is held to be sacred, and if it 
should be touched there is a probability that the vicar of 
Portsmouth will cease to be mayor’s chaplain. It seems 
childish that such prejudices should exercise any influence 
in an old parish church; but in all questions of privilege 
English local authorities are ready to find quarrel in a 
straw, and to sacrifice momentous interests to their own 
diguity. 


THE international boat race which took place this week 
on the river Lee has drawn several visitors to Cork. ‘they 
are not likely to fail to visit the exhibition which is now 
open, but there are so many rival attractions they may 
overlook the fine art section, which is one of the most 
interesting of all. Owing in a large measure to the labours 
of Mr. ARTHUR HILL, architect, a very important collection 
of pictures and drawings has been secured.- The English 
corporations, the Board of Education, the Royal Academy, 
the Society of Arts, and many painters and sculptors have 
generously lent examples, and the monetary value is very 
large. They are insured for nearly 70,000/. It is satis- 
factory to find examples by Mactisg, who was born in 
Cork in 1806, and whose reputation is still upheld in the 
city. Another native artist is ADAM Buck, who in 1811 
brought out a collection of 100 Greek vases, drawn and 
engraved by himself. He exhibited in the Royal Academy 
between 1795 and 1833. NATHANIEL GROGAN deserves to 
be remembered, for he published views in the neighbour- 
hood of Cork, and depicted such scenes as Ax Jrish Fair: 
and An Jrish Wake. ‘The English paintings are far more’ 
numerous and of a higher class than those by Irish artists. 
But this is explained by recollecting the difference in the 
support which is obtainable by artists in the two countries. 
There are several models of sculpture by Joun Hocan, 
who, if not a native of Cork, went there in his tenth year, 
and in his early days as an artist received support from Sir 
Tuomas DEANE, the architect, in whose office he acted as; 
draughtsman. 


THE importance of a railway as a factor in everyday 
life is never fully appreciated until there is some stoppage 
of the traffic. The appearance of a crack ina tunnel on 
the South-Eastern Railway between Grove Park and 
Chislehurst has made it necessary to divert the trains, and 
it would be difficult to estimate the inconvenience which 
has followed. The working of the line is the subject of. 
constant and adverse criticism, but the changes of route, 
which have been unavoidable and which affect a very large 
area, can hardly be ascribed to the present management. 
Settlements in buildings and other structures have become 
so common, it should excite no surprise that a brick tunnel 
which dates from 1865 requires shoring, and, it may be, 
reconstruction. It has been found necessary to widen the 
line, and a new tunnel was therefore formed parallel to the 
old one. The operations may have caused sufficient. 
disturbance of the earth to account for the cracks. The 
prompt action of the directors has prevented a fall of brick- 
work that on so busy a line might have resulted in a, 
deplorable loss of life. The tunnel is over 2,000 feet in 
length, and will require to be scrutinised before the traffic 
can be again allowed to pass through it. At present the 
arch is secured by means of timber lining. It may be 
possible to overcome the danger by a removal of the parts. 
which have shown signs of weakness. But a brick tunnel 
sometimes becomes as united as a casting, and injuries to 
the construction are rarely confined to one part, but ina 


aterments the subsoil is in an unsanitary condition. The ' greater or less degree affect the entire work. 
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PAINTERS’ 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL COMPETITION. 
HE contents of the portfolios submitted by architects 
in the preliminary stage of this competition are on 
exhibition this week, and fill three of the large rooms of the 
Walker Art Gallery. Each set is carefully grouped, and 
provided with a distinguishing number. A by no means 
successful attempt has been made to prevent identification 
by pinning a card over authors’ names, the presumption 
being that neither the committee nor the assessors shall 
know whose work they are examining when making their 
award. ‘The precaution is, however, superfluous, as much 
of the work has been previously published, and is conse- 
quently well known. 

Messrs. Basin CHAMPNEYS, AUSTIN & PaLey, W. D. 
‘CAROE, Sir THomas DREw, CrAM, GOODHUE & FERGUSON, 
of Boston, U.S.A., and W. H. BipLakr, among others, are 
represented merely by photographs and drawings of exe- 
cuted work, much of which is very excellent, but in no case 
exceeds in importance that of a large church. 

The chief interest of the exhibition 1s supplied by those 
architects who have had the courage to prepare special 
designs for a cathedral, and make an attempt to strike out 
from the beaten track of the old Gothic plan of the square 
tower at the crossing. In practically all of these the form 
adopted is the octagon. One exception, however, must be 
noted—a very original interior based on the hexagon. 

The finish of these central features is in most cases by 
means of the dome, doubtless from the fear of dwarfing the 
other parts by the great height and bulk of a tower or spire 
termination. In no case, however, is the efiect thoroughly 
happy. All bear the appearance of a fruitless struggle to 
give Gothic character to a shape which is evidently unsuit- 
able, and are simply Byzantine or Renaissance domes 
masquerading i in Gothic trimmings. 

The threatened Byzantine revival is not so largely 
evidenced as might have been expected. There is, how- 
ever, one design which deserves more than passing notice. 
Renaissance is but poorly represented, and the advanced 
school has contributed one example of weird originality 
which is an object lesson in what not to do. 

Viewed generally, much of the work is ambitious and 
incompetent; but this is in a measure atoned for by other 
examples of more than ordinary merit, ably designed and 
well illustrated. 

In No. 46 the main feature is a large octagonal central 
dome, with flanking towers on the four corners finished 
with spires, a central fleche to the dome, and two western 
towers also finished with spires, making seven in all, 
which are very similar both in treatment, size and eleva- 
tion. The design thus lacks a really dominant feature, the 
author having evidently endeavoured to subdue the dome 
by carrying the corner towers above its springing line, and 
emphasising them at the expense of the western towers, 
which are. broached at a lower level. One strong merit of 
this design is the manner in which these flanking towers act 
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as buttresses to the dome, and carry the central structur, 
down to earth. Another is the provision of direct lightin,| 
at the ground level through the corner towers to the centri 
of the crossing, which also gives a vista terminated bye G 
window through each arch of the octagon. i 

No. 84 has in plan practically the same arrangement 
the similarity being very striking. The elevational treat) 
ment is, however, different; the corner towers are madi 
subordinate to the central ‘octagon, which has its angle 
strongly buttressed, with pinnacles rising above the broact 
of a lantern spire. This design is not sufficiently illus’ 
trated, there being only in addition to the plan one sectior 
through the nave showing external treatment of lantern anc 
transepts. 

No. 18 shows a fully-illustrated design which also hai 
the octagonal plan for the central feature, finished in thi: 
case with a dome and flanking towers, but the towers stan¢ 
free from the lantern, and consequently are not of servic 
as buttresses. The west front is somewhat on the lines 0 
Peterborough—with towers at either side—too far apart te 
form a satisfactory composition. 

The west front of No. 28 is also reminiscent of thi 
same example. The centre octagonal plan again appears 
It is 82 feet in width, crossed by four arches in continuatior 
of the lines of nave and transept arcades, which intersec 
and give a square in centre equal to the nave width. Upor 
this construction the author has had the temerity to pois 
a high square lantern tower, which looks distiog) 
dangerous. 

No. 45 consists of a good set of drawings i illustratin, 
design for the “Cathedral Church of St. Paul.” The 
centre feature is octagonal, or rather possibly a square witl 
splayed corners. These are so short that the angles becom« 
a group of triple piers effectively treated. The church ha! 
double aisles, that adjoining the nave being very narrow 
the consequence being the piers are brought very clos« 
together, two arcades separating the main aisle from thi 
nave, where under ordinary conditions one would havi 
sufficed. The architectural treatment is excellent, anc 
the design throughout shows much ability. No. 454 ii 
another study evidently from the same hand, and has thi 
hexagon as the basis of its central arrangement, with smal| 
transepts opening from each of the double sides. Thi: 
design also has much cleverness to recommend it, thougt 
the semi-vaulting of the hexagon with ribs spanning 
83 feet, each of which is twice intersected in its sweep by 
similar ribs having a like span, and leaving an unvaultec 
centre hexagonal in shape and 48 feet wide, through whict| 
may be seen the lantern windows and the dome, is ( 
doubtful piece of construction. 

The lantern is topped with a dome, as are also the 
western towers, with the evident desire to bring them al. 
into sympathy. The result does not convince, but rathei 
tends to spoil an otherwise very able design. 

(Zo be continued.) 


i 
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MODERN JOINERY.* 
. T no former time could it be said with more truth 
than in our days that ‘of the making of books there 
js no end.” ‘The reading of the titles of those which appear 
in a single week is not a slight task, and we suppose 
‘nobody but a trained librarian could remember them. 
Anyone who has attempted to classify the varieties of the 
5,000 works which is the average annual output in this 
country will, however, acknowledge there is a deficiency of 
one kind. It is almost impossible to meet with a volume 
written by a genuine working man on his own trade. 
Many technical treatises are issued on trades and callings, 
but the compilers of them generally betray by their 
language that they have not gained the experience which is 
only to be derived from operations on the materials 
which are used in the business they describe. They 
‘may select a higher point of view than is attainable in the 
workshop, but on that account the writings are strange to 
regular operatives. This deficiency does not arise from any 
want of skill in expressing themselves among men who are 
employed in trades. Many of them can write. well, but 
their thoughts are turned in another direction. They wish 
apparently to show their capability for governing nobler 
spirits than themselves, and to ministers and administrators 
in posse the everyday details of the workshop must be 
insignificant. There is, of course, an excuse for their 
indifference. It does not take a’man long to realise that 
_ the advancement in the social scale on which high and low 
set their hearts is not to be, gained by manual dexterity. 
Other qualities are found to be more advantageous. The 
result is that not only is there an absence of books by 
_ workmen for workmen, but in nearly all the handicrafts 
, there is a decline of interest among those who take 
part in them, and men are less proud of their work than 
- formerly. 
) To those who have studied this aspect of the question 
| of labour such a volume as “Practical Joinery,” by Mr. 
_ GrorGE ELLIs, will have a peculiar value, unlike that of the 
| majority of books on construction. He is a certified 
_ carpenter, whatever that may mean, and an instructor in 
| joinery to a training school. But what, in our eyes, is far 
/ more important in qualifying him for authorship is that he 
_ has “ practised the craft in all its branches for upwards of 
twenty-five years.” It is also satisfactory to know that he 
| does not attempt to furnish a text-book in the narrower 
_ acceptance of the term; or, in other words, he does not 
profess to show a short and easy way for the attainment of 
| certificates which are of little value, or to enable readers to 
» teach carpentry after once going through the pages, 
_ although the author at other times offers to train candidates 
_ for examination either personally or by correspondence. 
| _ Like so many of the terms used in trades the word 
joinery is only partially expressive. Joining is an almost 
_ universal need, for nearly every production consists of 
several pieces skilfully put together. Even the sculptor 
| cannot always make his statue out of a single block of 
| marble or obtain his bronze figure by one casting. Skill in 
_ construction is in a measure the ability to make suitable 
joints. Mr. Extis’s definition of joinery as “the art of 
, Preparing, constructing and fixing the internal and external 
| wood fittings of a building, as distinguished from carpentry, 
_which in like manner deals with constructive woodwork,” is 
only explicit to those who are acquainted with the modern 
system of production. Engineering contractors employ 
‘men for whom fittings, which are generally taken as orna- 
mental forms, have no importance, but in building work it is 
Not always easy to distinguish between carpentry and joinery, 
‘and in country towns, if not in large London work- 
‘shops, workmen undertake both with almost equal readiness. 
The difference between the two is suggested by one being 
‘paid for by the cubic foot and the other by the superficial 
foot, but often it means no more in a workman’s eyes than 
the possession of tools. For joinery a more numerous 
assortment is demanded than for carpentry, and while one 
‘workman is proud of having wealth in a variety of tools, 
there are others who contrive to get through with very few 
aids, and those not always of the best. The use of tools is 


ee 


x a Modern Practical Joinery: A Treatise on the Practice of 
oimer's Work by Hand and Machine. By George Ellis. (London: 
B. T, Batsford.) 


described clearly by Mr. Ex.is; but in all operations relating 
to joinery the best way of acquiring skill is not by reading, 
but through mistakes which bring forth the sarcasm of 
those who are dexterous. The important subject of joints 
is also treated. After classifying them as glued joints, dry 
joints, angle joints, framing joints and shutting joints, it is 
necessary to add miscellaneous joints, comprising “ various 
joints and connections in use for special purposes, and not 
coming under either of the above descriptions.” The fact 
is, SO many joints can be formed it is not easy to fix them 
all in a few divisions. 

The several classes of work on which joiners are engaged 
are treated in succession, such as doors, gates, door 
framings, windows, shutters, shop fronts and fittings, air- 
tight casework, fittings for banks, museums, libraries and 
churches; shaped, curved and bevelled work, stair building, 
hand railing, moulding. ‘There are also chapters on 
timber, woods used in joinery, and a glossary of terms and 
phrases connected with joinery. Throughout we see 
indications that the author has some of the old-fashioned 
pride in work when properly executed. Thus kerfing is 
condemned as ‘a very crude and inferior method of 
obtaining a curved surface, discreditable alike to the 
workman’s skill and his ingenuity; there is neither beauty 
in the curve or strength in the work.” We also find 
Mr. ELLis contrasting the fittings during the reigns of the 
last Henrys, Mary and ELizaspetH, when the art of 
joinery was evolved, and the often ‘‘ meaningless assemblage 
of hollows and rounds that do duty for mouldings in our 
own times, thanks mainly to the exigencies of machine 
production.” In the chapter on foremen’s duties, in which 
information is given about drawings and the setting out of 
work, we have the following remarks, which suggest some 
of the deficiencies which cause dissatisfaction :— 


Methods of setting out vary in different shops, unfortunately, 
both for employer and workman, tending much to the pecuniary 
loss of the former and the mental distraction of the latter. 
In one, the “rods” will be set out loosely, sections varying 
and requiring “allowances” to be made by the workman ; in 
another they will be literal copies of the “ plans,” no discretion 
being used in the translation, with the result that the various 
parts of the construction will not “ dovetail.” Implicit reliance 
cannot be placed on ‘working drawings.” Errors in con- 
struction creep in sometimes in the original, and more often in 
the tracing, which it is the duty of the intelligent foreman to 
eliminate. He should be able to distinguish between what is 
essential, as conveyed by the whole tenor of the specification, 
and what is merely suggestive. It must be remembered that the 
architect is not versed in the constructive details; he is a 
designer, not a craftsman, and his drawings are made to indi- 
cate more fully and clearly than can be conveyed in the 
specification what it is that he requires. To determine the 
correct way of attaining the desired result is the duty of the 
foreman. Sundry deviations from given dimensions may be 
necessary to bring the work within marked sizes, &c, or to 
compensate for some authorised alteration. No definite rule 
can be laid down; common'sense must dictate when it is neces- 
sary to apply for authority to make some alteration.’ A third 
method of setting out, and this is the one we offer as an 
example for the embryo foreman to copy, is to set the rod out 
to the “tried up” sizes of the stuff—that is, the size the material 
is after having been planed up—and to make some allowances 
for fitting and fixing, not upon the rod, but on the material. 
This will do away with the necessity of the workman making 
allowances, which is a fruitful source of error. 


We do not anticipate that working joiners will undergo 
the sacrifice of the twelve shillings required for the purchase 
of Mr. EL.is’s treatise, with the exception of those who 
aspire to be clerks of works or foremen. ‘The latter are 
allowed the privilege of a monopoly of thinking by their 
fellow-workmen, and may be disposed to discover the 
reasons which determine the production of various kinds 
of work. We believe the volume will be of the greatest 
use to students of a different class, viz. to those who have 
taken up architecture and quantity surveying. It is no 
ephemeral publication, for it has the best of claims to be 
called practical, and information will be found in the pages 
which is not obtainable in the ordinary professional books 
on work in wood. The glossary at the end with its work- 
men’s terminology is one instance. In every case the 
author says he has relied upon his own experience, and 
that is a recommendation which does not customarily belong 
to technical treatises. 
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“ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


The Midsummer Examinations. 


Preliminary. 


6 Bas preliminary examination, qualifying for registration as 

Probationer RI.B.A., was held in London and the 
“various non-metropolitan centres indicated below on the roth 
‘and rith ult. Of the 207 candidates admitted, 4o, having fur- 
nished satisfactory evidence of their attainments, were 
exempted from sitting. The remaining 167 sat for the examina- 
tion, with the following results :— 


Passed. Relegated. Total. 
London . fs A oO, 29 87 
Birmingham. ‘ HO — 8 
Bristol ‘ . : RO) — 9 
Exeter 5 A : Al — 5 
Leeds 15 2 17 
Manchester 24 3 27 
‘Glasgow. : : Sad, I 5 
Newcastle . : d peat I 9 

- 149 27, 167 


The passed candidates, with those exempted—numbering 
caltogether 180—have been registered as probationers. The 
‘following are their names and addresses :— 

H. E Adams, London; D. M. Addis. Edinburgh; J. 
Allner, Manchester ; J. E. Bailey, Bushy Heath, Herts; D. 
“Bamford, Manchester; T. M. Banks, Darlington; R_ F. 
‘Bargman, Dorking; W. J. Barnsley, Walsall ; J. Baxendale, 
‘Bolton; H. A. Beeston, Dover; G. A. Bell, Leicester; O. P. 
Bevan, Bridgend, Glam. ; W. G. Blakey, Sunderland ; H. Booth, 
Leeds ;G P. Boyd, Berwick-on-Tweed ; J. Boyd, Oldham; T. A. 
D’A. Braddell, London; A. V. Bramble, Emsworth, Hants ; P. S. 
“Brenton, Weston, Bath; G. B. Bridgman, London; W. J. 
Brough, London; E. M. Browett, Wolverhampton; E. O 
Brown, Christchurch, Hants; J. C. Bucknill, B.A, London ; 
“R. G. Burrow, Manchester ; J. S. Cable, London ; G. J. Calder, 
London ; H. J. Chetwood, Felsted, Essex; D. J. Chisholm, 
Edinburgh; C. W. Christian, Leicester; H. W. Clapson, 
"London; G. L. P. B. Cockrell, Manchester; V. Constable, 
Glasgow; W. H. Cooksley, Pontycltin, R.S.O., Glam.; C. 
“Cooper, Blackburn; R. T. Cooper, Twickenham, Middlesex ; 
“H. J. Copley, Gainsborough; S. H. Corner, Portsmouth ; 
“W. N. Couldrey, Bristol; J. L. Coverdale, Whitby, Yorks ; 
C. G. Cowlishaw, Stoke-on-Trent ; H. Cox, London; O. R. 
“Dawes, Leeds ; P. Dawson, Liverpool; R. Duckett, Preston ; 
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-G. M. Dunn, Shortlands, Kent; F. H. Durant, Leighton, 
‘Essex; H. Edmonds, Kidderminster; W. H._ Ellison, 
Barnsley ; J. R. Fairbairn, London; W. Fawkner, Maccles- 
‘field; G. Field, Eastbourne; H. T. Field, Hull; E. Finn, 
“Canterbury; T. W. Fullerton, London; C. G. Fullford, 
Salisbury ; H. E. Gelder, Hull, Yorks ; J. G. Gibbons, Birming- 
“ham; G. E. Gibson, Newcastle-on-Tyne; G. B. Gilliat-Smith, 
Bruges, Belgium ; H. H. Golding, London ; A. Grimoldby, Hull; 
J. C. Guillet, London; H. M. Gundry, London; W. J. Halls, 
Exeter; A. R Hamilton, Henley-on-Thames; A. A. Hands, 
London; D. B. Hart, London; H. L. Hicks, Newcastle-on- 
“Tyne; A. Hill, Huddersfield; H. C. Hollis, London; R. T. 
Holman, Topsham; H. L. Honeyman, Glasgow; G. J. F. 
“‘Hookway, London; B. B. Hooper, London; F. B. Hooper, 
“High Wycombe; T. Hudson, Bolton, Lancs; H. W. Hum- 
iphry, Bournemouth West; S. H. H. Ixer, London; R O. Jack- 
aman, London; B. V. Jackson, Birmingham; J. M. James, 
“Weston-super-Mare; G. W. Jarrett, London; H. L. Jenkins, 
‘London; D. B. Jenkinson, Rotherham; G. A. Johnson, 
‘London; W. A Johnson, Manchester; W. H. Johnson, Wigan; 
C. T. Jones, London; R. A. S. Jones, London; W. I. Keir, 
Bath; R. C, Kennard, Northampton; P. E. Kennedy, Morpeth, 
Northumberland ; A. G. Kiralfy, London; C. W. Kirkham, 
Bolton ; W. Langcake, Sheffield ; W..C. Lemaitre, London ; 
H. Lidbetter, Carlisle; R. B. Ling, London; W. A. Mackay, 
Tlford; S. A. H. Mackey, Warrington ; M. R Martin, London; 
®. May, London; J. R. Mead, Burton-on-Trent; W. L. 
Mellor, Halifax; A. C. Meston, Aberdeen; C. A. L. 
Morant, Bristol; L. Morgan, London ; 
Cambridge; L. Nagington, Liverpool; H. Nuttall, Old- 
ham; C. Oldrey, Bedford; B. W. Oliver, Barnstaple ; 
“W. M. Oliver, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; R. W. Orme, Oldham ; 
F. J. Osborne, Birmingham; W. Overton, Sutton; G. F. 
Paget, Gainsborough ; J. Pearce, Exeter ; H. M. Pett, Brighton ; 
J. A. Pirie, Inverness; T. C. Pope, London ; W. Pritchard, 
Lancaster; C. L. Reinmann, St. Leonards-on-Sea; N. A. Rew, 
“Great Berkhamsted; C. K. Richardson, Wakefield; N. B. 


LW: Myers, } 


‘Robertson, Leicester; G. G. Rogers, London; G. H. Row- 
ledge, Manchester; P. W. G. Rudhall, Brighton; F. G. 
- Russell, London; E. S. Ruthen, Cardiff; A. L. W. Sampson, 
‘Redhill; H. Sandford, Gravesend, Kent; H. F. Saxelbye, 
Hull; C. W. Sayer, London; H. R. Sayer, London; T. E. 
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Scammell, Bristol; N. Scott, West Hartlepool; T. H. 
Shelmerdine, Liverpool; H. R. S.. Shires, Plymouth ; 
G. G. Sigismund, Billingshurst ; S. Simons, London ; A. G, 
Sladdin, Brighouse, Yorks; A. F. Slaughter, Reading ; 
C. B. Smith, Ipswich; D. L. Solomon, London; C. A, Stanley, 
Tring; G. H. Stelfox, Manchester; D. W. Stewart, London; | 
A. Sunderland, Keighley, Yorks; B. H Sutton, Lower | 
Basildon, near Reading; F. S. Swash, Newport, Mon.; W. W. 
Tipton, Wellington, Salop; H. M. O. Travers, Norwich; C. P. — 
Wade, Yoxford, Suffolk; F. W. Walker, Gravesend; H. D. Ward, | 
Hastings; V. Ware, Bournemouth; H. G. Warlow, Sharrow, 
Sheffield; F. J. Watson, Forest Gate, Essex; J.D. D.Watt, Falkirk, 
N.B.; F. N. Weightmann, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; A. Wilby, | 
Barnsley; O. Whittaker, Heaton, Bolton; A. W.Wilkinson, Tyne. — 
mouth; J. B. Wills, Clifton; T. T. Wills, Portishead, Somerset; | 
J. Wilson, Edinburgh; J. A. Wilson, Glasgow; C. C. A. He | 
Withers, London; G. Wittet, Edinburgh; E. M. Wood | 
Halifax, Yorks; E. V. Wood, Forest Gate, Essex; W. H 
Wood, Stoke-on-Trent; F. Woods, Maidenhead; H. T. Wool 
fall, Blackburn, Lancs; H. Wormald, Leeds; W. Wright 
Brading, Isle of Wight; H. J. Wyatt, Rabato, Malta. i 


Intermediate. ae 

The Intermediate Examination, qualifying for registration | 

as Student R.I.B.A, was held in London and the under 
mentioned non-metropolitan centres on the Ioth, 11th, 12th | 


and 13th ult. Ninety-eight candidates were examined, with — 
the following results :— oy 
Passed. Relegated. Total. aay 

London . ; ‘ ° nes, 34 70 | 
Bristol ¢ : ° 4 B® 2 8 | 
Glasgow . . . : seek 2 3 | 

Leeds : F ; : SIneLO B 21:0, =| 
Manchester . - Pps 7 4 5 a 
Newcastle 3 ; 5 Steen Z 3 i A 

Sl anaes 98 5 | 


The passed candidates, who have been registered as students, 
are as follows, the names being given in order of merit as 
placed by the Board of Examiners :—. ari 7 
H. J. Ash, Willenhall, Staffordshire ; A. C. Bosson, London; 
R. E. Stewardson, London ; J. L. Fouracre, Plymouth ; H. J.C. | 
farshall, London; G.A. Farrar, Huddersfield ; F. G. John- | 
son, Risca, Newport; J. E. Braithwaite, Leeds; E. G. Allen, | 
London; A. F. Benjamin, London; D. Mitchell, London; | 
W. A. Hodges, London; F. W. Hayward, Minehead, Somerset; 
J. W. Walker, Aberdeen, N.B ; S. C. Ramsey, Sutton, Surrey; | 
W. E. Watson, London; Miss B. Potts, Banbury; P. J. 
Westwood, Grays, Essex; N. Culley, Huddersfield; C. L. | 
Gill, London; T. T. Sawday, Leicester; A. R. Powys, Somerset; | 
W. T. Loveday, Banbury; F. Thorpe, Oldham; H. MacG. | 
Bowes, London; R. W. Yates, Huddersfield ; A. E. Brooker, — 
London; H. F. Murrell, London; E. G. W..Souster, North. | 
ampton; L. M. Gotch, Kettering; E. E. B. Claypole, London; | 
J I. Tweedie, Annan, N.B.; W. W. Robinson, jun, Hereford ; 
E. G. G. Bax, London; M. S. Briggs, Otley ; W. A. T. Carter, | 
London; H. E. Clifford, Watford, Herts; R. S. Dacombe, | 
Southampton; W. R. Davison, Woldingham; G. T. Forrest, 
Wakefield ; E. L. Haynes, St. Albans ; A. R. Holman, Penarth; © 
R. Huggup, jun., Glanton, R.S O., Northumberland; N. T. 
Myers, Watford; P. C. Pilling, London; T. E. Richards, | 
Barry; F. J Robinson, Upper Weston, Bath ; E. W. Slaughter, | 
Windsor; H. R. G. S. Smallman, London; F. A. Sprules, 
Sutton, Surrey ; F. G. Stockdale, London. | 


Final ana Special. ; 

The final and special examinations, qualifying for candida- 
ture as Associate R I.B.A., were held in London from the 11th | 
to the 18th inst. Of the 73 candidates examined 46 passed. | 
The successful candidates are as follows :— 

G. W. Allsop, C W. Beaumont, J. H. Belfrage, R. Bertil, | 
W. Bevan, H.C. Bishop, E. D. Brown, R. P. Chamberlain, } 
H. Chapman, jun., A. R. Conder, E. F. M Elms, R. F. Farrar, 
J. H. Gibbons, T. H. Gibbs, T. S. Gregson, B. Greig, P. J. 
Groom, P. J. Haywood, W. H. Hobday, O. Holden, | 
A. L Holder, H. S. Jardine, I. M. Kent, R. G. Kirkby, | 
H. Moger, W. J. Nash, C. F. Newcombe, P. C. Newman, | 
W. C. Oman, E. O. Payne, W. S. Payne, R. McM. Roberts, | 
A. R. Robertson, J. M. Ross, E. Simm, S. Smith, J. Swarbrick, | 
G. Walker, C. F. Ward, L. F. Ward, C. W. F. Wheeler, | 
T. W. Whipp, H. A. Wilson, R. G. Wilson, jun., D. Wood, | 
W. Wrigley. : a 

The number of failures in each subject of the final examina-| 
tion was as follows :— 


I. Design ; ; : : 28 
II. Mouldings and ornament 13 — 
III. Building materials 16 oe 
IV. Principles of hygiene . 10 
V7. Specifications: >; ; ° oe 
VI. Construction, foundations, &c...° «15 iat 
VII. Construction, iron and steel, &c. . 16° oa 
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THE LATE MR. J. J. TALBOT. 


HE very sudden and unexpected death of Mr. J. J. Talbot, 
dk of Liverpool, which occurred‘on the 2oth of last month, 
removes from the ranks of architecture one of the names most 
prominently associated with the large scheme of employés 
dwellings in connection with the works of Messrs. Lever Bros., 
Ltd., at Port Sunlight, Cheshire. Mr. Talbot, who was a 
native of Bolton, was born in August 1871, and was therefore 
still a young man. Shortly after starting business he entered 
into partnership with Mr. W. G. Wilson, and the work was 
catried on under the names of Wilson & Talbot, Commerce 
Court, Lord Street, Liverpool. Amongst the works carried 
out by the firm are many of the blocks of cottages referred to 
at Port Sunlight and the New Ferry Liberal Club on the same 
estate. A large portion of Mr. Talbot’s business, however, 
consisted of domestic work of a more important character, 
including a number of private houses in the neighbourhood of 
Birkenhead. At the time of his death Mr. Talbot was engaged 
on extensive additions to Thornton Manor, Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire, for Mr. W. H. Lever, where he had practically a free 
hand. Amongst these additions a magnificent music-room 
and extensive stables were just approaching completion. A 
drawing in the present exhibition at the Royal Academy 
illustrates the Unitarian church, Birkenhead, at present in 
course of erection. He was a regular and successful exhibitor 
at the Academy. His architectural work was characterised by 
a very thorough and painstaking attention to every detail. 


VENTILATION OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


VIDENCE was given last week by Mr. Dick Peddie, 
architect, Edinburgh, before the select committee on the 
ventilation of the House of Commons. He said that he had 
made an examination of the existing arrangements, and had 
arrived at the conclusion that the ideal method would,be to draw 
jn the fresh air from above instead of from below, as at 
present. To supply sufficient ventilation for a full House it 
would be necessary under the present system to introduce air 
qn such volume through the floor as to be uncomfortable to 
members ; whilst, on the other hand, if the air were introduced 
from above, and extracted from below, there would be no 
discomfort to members, and better results would be obtained. 
At the same time, he did not think it would be wise to make 
-any startling innovation upon the existing arrangements. 
There were certain defects which he thought could be easily 
remedied. For instance, he thought it would be possible to 
«make the existing arrangements more certain and effective in 
their operation. In his opinion the air introduced into the 
chamber should be treated by means of steam pipes, and the 
-existing fans should be altered. 


THE DESIGNS FOR THE LIVERPOOL 
CATHEDRAL. 


HE effect on the lay mind of the drawings submitted in 

the preliminary competition for the Liverpool Cathedral 

‘can be judged from the following extract from the Liverpool 
‘Courier :— 

The drawings exhibit great variety of style and merit. 
They are not all of ecclesiastical buildings, and only a com- 
paratively small number of the competitors have made special 
designs for the St James’s Mount fane. Whatever order of 
architecture the committee may prefer, there will be no 
difficulty in finding it on the walls, and they are offered equal 
latitude in the matter of cost. One apparently trans- 
atlantic designer will help us to the most stupendous 
cathedral in the world at the cost of a few millions. 
‘Others, who have their fingers on the pulse of Liver- 
pool plutocrats, will provide at a more modest figure 
Something neat and tasteful in the semblance of a 
Methodist meeting-house. As to style, you may have anything 


from bridecake Gothic to that which apes the affected primi- 


tiveness of Morris furniture. The peculiar uglinesses of modern 
American design are painfully apparent not only in elevations 
that have crossed the ocean but in British drawings —even our 
architects are being Americanised, of which Liverpool already 
has some portentous examples to show. There is nothing in our 
midst, as yet, however, to equal that remarkable design which an 
architect of enterprise has neatly inserted in the background of 


‘an enlarged photograph of St. James’s Cemetery—a sprawling, 
‘shapeless shape which would be quite at home as a Saurian 


tabernacle in one of Mr. E. T. Reed’s “ Prehistoric Peeps.” 
from the prospect of such an edifice the visitor turns with 
quite a new feeling of toleration.to the mechanical prettinesses 


of conventional Gothic or the Italianised platitudes of gentle- 
men who want to be classical, but either can’t get Sir 
Christopher Wren out of their heads. or, if they do, provoke a 
lively sentiment of regret at their success. 

_If regarded merely as artistic productions, the drawings 
will be found to exhibit a pleasing diversity of technique, 
ranging from slight memoranda by architects who feel confi- 
dent that their ideas need no elaborate embellishment to 
recommend them, to laborious sets of drawings in pen and ink 
or colour, which must have involved much thought and labour. 
Here and there one encounters a design treated pictorially. 
One tyro has washed his drawings down until they have quite 
an Impressionistic ghostliness ; and another competitor, with a 
neat dramatic effectiveness, has introduced an approving ray 
of roseate light descending diagonally from heaven upon the 
roof of his hallowed pile. 

The list of competing architects, as already stated, is long, 
but one fails to find in it several names without which no short 
leet of our best ecclesiastical architects is complete. Perhaps 
this is the explanation of the undoubted fact that the feeling of 
a visitor after a first inspection of the exhibition is one of 
vague disappointment. Doubtless there are some clever 
designs, even a few that are exceptionally ingenious and effec- 
tive, but the good things are thinly sprinkled among the many 
mediocre, even as the well-known and highly-esteemed names 
in the list are to be found here and there in a numerous 
company of the less distinguished. It is comforting to 
remember that the committee reserved to itself the right to 
invite gentlemen other than those who have joined the pre- 
liminary competition to send in plans in that which is to 
ensue. The committee has done its duty to obscure British 
architectural genius by giving any member of the profession an 
opportunity of entering the lists. It must now turn its 
attention to the far more important duty of securing for its 
constituents competitive plans by the best men of the day, 
thus insuring to the second city of the emylire an ecclesiastical 
centre to which posterity may point with pleasure and pride 
as a monuinent of the wisdom and greatness of Liverpool in 
the beginning of the twentieth century. 

The following is the official list of names of architects who 
have sent in portfolios of drawings in the preliminary compe- 
tition. Their addresses the committee have resolved to with- 
hold for the present: — 


R. A. Briggs Gerald C. Horsley 


Rene Buyck ¥. Walley 
Fred. H. Dudley «* Burgos ” 

E. Goldie E. P. Warren 
J. Dale W. Woodward 
Albert C. Capronnier Leonard Stokes 
A. W. Crook | J. F. Doyle 
Geo. Simmonds G. & I. Steane 


S. O. Herbert 


Geo. Taylor 
G. Walesby Davis 


F. R. Kempson 


Hippolyte J. Blanc H. C. Corlette 
De Mathelin J. J. Creswell 
Basil Champneys i J. Jefirey 


Beresford Pite 


W. J. Medcalf 
J. Burnet & Son 


John Bloore, jun. 


R. W. Collier — M’Kenzie 
Austin & Paley C. Spooner 
W. D. Carée Murray & Murray 


fi. Beecroft Downs 

J. Honeyman 
Eastwood & Greenslade 
Reed, Smart & Tappin 
P. A. Robson 

M. Metdepinninghen 
W. HH. Bidlake 

W. Mackay 

C. J. Anderson 


W. J. H. Leverton | 
A. Greothaert 
F. Billerey 

A. Colpoys Wood 

Sir Thomas Drew 

J. Brooks, Son & Godsell 
Robert W. Gibson 

J. Robertson 

Walter le Riele | 


E. Dobbeleers Ily. J. Price 

C. H. Mileham cae tins fs Cayper 
F. M. Simpson A. E. Street 
Alph. Gosset F. E. Butler 

— Grayson | F. Todd 

C. Demaeght Jas. H. Cook 
G. P. D. Saul C. E. Powell 

J. Oldrid Scott W. C. Bishop 
C. A. Nicholson M. Stark 

H. A. Prothero | H. B. Carre 

W. H. Jewitt |  B. M. Ward 

J. Coates Carter W. R. Cleave 
E. A. Heffer H. K. Bromhead 
A. H. Skipworth W. Boswell 


F. H. & J. Sparrow G. H. Shackle 


J. A. Wilson Max Sainsaulieu 
Chas. L. Bell Temple Moore 
Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson A. D. Sharp 
Edouard Ramaekers H. Wilson 

B. Ingelow Reilly & Peach 
Colson, Farrer & Nisbett W. F. Tapper 

G. G. Scott Goodwin S. Packer 


C. V. Johnson | 


j J. Atwcod Slater 
G. H. Fellowes Prynne ! 
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THE DEVON AND EXETER ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
()* Saturday last, July 19, the Devon and Exeter Archi- 
tectural Society paid a visit to Truro as the guests of 
Mr. Silvanus Trevail, F.R.I.B A. Their host met them at the 
station, where refreshments. were duly provided at 9.30 A.M. 
Then a tour was made of the city. A careful inspection was 
made of the very interesting work now being carried out by 
Messrs. Relf & Son, of Plymouth, at the east of Truro station. 
The Victoria Gardens were visited on the way to the new 
municipal cattle market, and then on to Kenwyn Church, 
where the party was met by Archdeacon Cornish. From this 
point the best view is obtainable of Truro and its new cathedral. 
Among many other places of interest which were duly visited, 
mention may be made of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, 
the free library and county technical schools, St. Mary’s 
Wesleyan chapel and schools, and finally the works of the 
cathedral, where Mr. Price, the clerk of works, kindly acted as 
guide. Several of the party ventured to the top of the central 
tower, which has reached a height of about 150 feet. The 
walls have nearly reached the stage at which the spire will 
begin, 
before the highest point is attained. From the topmost 
scaffolding a very fine view of the city is to be obtained. 
Chancellor Worlledge acted as guide within the sacred build- 
ing, where the beautiful plate, the reredos, baptistery and other 
parts, together with the fine stained glass, were observed with 
close interest. The municipal, bank and other buildings were 
glanced at on the way to Mr. Trevail’s house in Lemon Street, 
where luncheon was provided by the generosity of the host. 
Later the company embarked on the steamboat, the Queen of 
the Fal, for a trip to Falmouth, where, despite the rain, several 
places of interest were visited, returning later to their host’s 
house at Truro for a parting cup of tea before leaving the city, 
after a memorable day’s outing and a Cornish welcome. 


THE CHISLEHURST TUNNELS. 

O* Tuesday Sir Benjamin Baker made a thorough inspec- 

tion of the Chislehurst tunnels and has reported to the 
directors of the South-Eastern and Chatham Railway. In the 
case of the old tunnel, for a comparatively short length there 
was, he found, some flaking off of the brickwork at the side of 
the wall nearest the new tunnel and at the crown of the arch. 
The new tunnel at the same spot also showed some slight signs 
of abnormal pressure, as there were a few vertical cracks in the 
side wall nearest the old tunnel, and the drainage culvert was 
somewhat distorted. The cause of the damage in both cases 
was the compressible nature of the soil intervening between the 
two tunnels at this particular spot; the old tunnel had stood 
nearly forty years without any signs of failure. The remedy 
in both cases was. he thought, the same, namely, to invert 
certain lengths of both tunnels, so as to distribute the weight 
over the foundations and prevent side walls from moving 
forward. This was a ‘simple and comparatively inexpensive 
work, and had often been done before in the case of many other 
railway tunnels under similar circumstances. It could be 
executed far more expeditiously and. economically if the tunnels 
were handed over to the contractors free from traffic, and at the 
same time all risk of accident to trains from portions of brick- 
work flaking off and falling on the rails would be avoided. Sir 
Benjamin Baker strongly advised, therefore, that the traffic 
should be diverted, not merely until the damaged brickwork of 
the side walls and arch was restored, but until the new inverts 
were completed. This course would not only be safer, but 
involve, in his opinion, less public inconvenience in the long 
run. The directors will act upon the advice of Sir Benjamin 
Baker, and regret that some inconvenience will be caused to 
passengers on the main line portion of the South-Eastern 
section below Grove Park, but every effort will be made to 
minimise it as far as possible. 


OUNDLE, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


ghee picturesque Northamptonshire town, as yet unspoilt 

by the busy commercialism which defaces so many of its 
neighbours higher up the Nene Valley, forms a most con- 
venient centre for an architectural holiday in the fertile district 
by which it is surrounded. Its own attractions to the student 
are neither few nor small, the quiet stone-built streets abound- 
ing in quaint and interesting “bits.” One of the most striking 


features in the market square is the very pleasing Renaissance | — 


building (an ironmonger’s shop), which appears in two of the 
sketches on centre plate. This telling design is produced by 
very simple means, and entirely with local material. The 
columns of the open loggia and other stone dressings ‘are of 
Ketton stone, the mass of the walling being of Welldon stone 
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but there is yet another 100 feet of work to be done , 
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in very thin courses, and the roof covered with Collyweston 
stone slates. Wood bressummers support the upper storey, 
and the simple modillion cornice is also: of wood. Several 
other buildings of similar style and almost equal interest may 
be seen in other parts of the town. 

The church of St. Peter contains many interesting features, 
and work of all periods from Early Pointed to Perpendicular, 
presenting in particular excellent facilities for the study of the 
evolution of window tracery, of the growth of which almost the: 
complete sequence may be traced. The plan is very complex. 
in effect, the transepts being very fully developed. An ancient 
wooden pulpit, bearing abundant traces of colour and gilding,, 
and a brass eagle lectern rescued from the bed of the river: 
desetve careful scrutiny. ; 

Externally the whole effect is dominated by the immense 
tower and spire soaring into the air upwards of 300 feet. The 
tower, considerably later in date than the rest of the church, 
fabric, was apparently built as an independent structure— 
detached by some 
wise precaution in view of the considerable settlement likely to- 


occur at first, owing to its concentrated and heavy loading of 


the-foundations. 
carrying out 
its eastern 


At some subsequent date (though probably 
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buttresses, thus throwing its lower storey open to the church: 


The spire bears the date 1634 inscribed on a stone at its 
base—probably that of its rebuilding or reparation after one of 
those- mishaps from lightning or tempest so frequently 
recorded in the history of these lofty landmarks. The form of 
the open crockets is peculiar, resembling somewhat the handle 
of an earthenware jug. A characteristic local treatment, of 
which this is perhaps the earliest and most successfully 
managed example, is the cluster of castellated turrets taking 
the place of the more ordinary pinnacles masking the transition 
from square to octagon plan at the junction of tower and spire. 
Kettering and All Saints, Stamford, show a similar motive. 

Of the old inns of Oundle much might be written—their 
number is prodigious. The Talbot has been frequently illus- 
trated, but for picturesque effect must yield the palm to the 
White Lion, opposite the east end of the church. The fine 
trees of the graveyard lend much of the effect to this charming 
group. 


few feet from the west end of the nave—a | 


the original intention) a lofty arch was formed in — | 
face and the nave walls extended against its. ” 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tur difference between the principles adopted in valuing 
buildings is never more markedly displayed than in cases 
relating to assessment for rates, for on those occasions 
more liberty is allowed to witnesses. This week an appeal 
was heard at the Portsmouth Quarter Sessions which at 
first sight might appear to be simple, and not to allow of 
much controversy. It related to a building in Southsea 
which is used as a branch by the National Provincial Bank, 
Ltd. The site cost 2,550/, and the expenditure on the 
building was 10,5562, or, in all, 13,100/. Recently the 
premises were assessed at 500/. gross and 4252. rateable 
value. An objection was raised by the banking company, 
and notice was given of appeal, whereupon the gross value 
was reduced to 400/,, and the rateable to 3407. One witness 
estimated the value of site and building at 11,500/, and 
assuming 43 per cent. to bea fair return, the gross value 
would therefore be 517/. tos. andthe rateable 4714 Ios. 
Another witness put down the gross value dat 6124 A 
third witness said if the bank were to be let he would regard 
360/, as a fair rent ; the gross value he estimated at 3452, 
and the net rateable value at 293/. 5s. The last witness 
put down the values at 350/. gross and 297/. Ios. net. It is 
not surprising that with amounts which were so much at 
variance, Mr. Warry, K.C., the Recorder, who heard the 
appeal, should decline to give a decision until the next 
sessions. 


Tue “building of a railway” is supposed to be an 
Americanism. In England it was usually understood to be 
more correct to say the construction of a railway, the verb 
to construct being applied to works on an extensive scale, 
while to build was restricted to houses and other structures 
having a roof. The American invasion has broken through 
the boundaries of language. Last week the Master of 
the Rolls declared that the word build was not confined 
to bricks and mortar, but was certainly applicable to a 
railway embankment. When we recollect how vast is the 
difference between shaping and laying stones or bricks, 
preparing woodwork and the numerous skilful operations 
which are required in a house, and, on the other hand, the 
simple operation of forming an embankment by the tilting 
of numerous truckloads of earth, we must say language 
has lost its precision when we find work so unlike 
designated by.one term. Certainly it was to be expected 
that the Court of Appeal would refrain from sanc- 
tioning so much laxity in the use of words. The 
case under consideration was novel and _ interesting. 
The Long Eaton Recreation Grounds Company, Ltd., 
purchased an estate which they wished to utilise partly for 
sports and partly for building purposes. All the plots were 
sold under certain conditions. One was that no fence wall 
more than 2 feet high, with suitable iron palisades, was to 
be set up, and that only private dwelling-houses were to be 
erected. Some of the plots were resold to the Midland 
Railway Company, who therefore adopted the restrictive 
covenants. But instead of houses an embankment was 
raised, and instead of a 2-foot fence wall they formed a 
post and rail fence. The plaintiffs claimed compensation 
and were awarded 650/, which was confirmed by Mr. 
Justice Lawrance. The railway company appealed, and 
contended that the covenant against the raising of any 
buildings but dwelling-houses did not apply, as there was a 
distinction between a building and an erection. The word 
“erection” was much more comprehensive than “ build- 
ing,” and included such a thing as an embankment, whereas 
an embankment was not a building. The Court of Appeal, 
as we have said, adopted another interpretation of the 
word “build,” and the appeal of the railway company was 
accordingly dismissed. 


A LicuT has been thrown upon the economical or 
rather commissariat arrangements adopted in ancient 
Greece whenever public buildings had to be constructed on 
an exceptional scale. In the town of Kyzikos, on one of 
the islands in the Sea of Marmora, there lived in the time 
of the Emperor Cauicuta an influential princess whu was 
the mother of three kings. ANTONIA TRYPHAINA resolved 
to restore some of the chief structures in Kyzikos and to 
make improvements in the harbour. Whenever there is a 


demand for labour it is always forthcoming, and workmem 
came from all quarters attracted by the possibility of 
receiving high wages. But as happens at the present 
moment in South Africa, where the wages seem to be 
unusually liberal because nothing is mentioned about the: 
enormous increase in the price of food and shelter, so in 
Kyzikos there seemed to be a likelihood that the workmen 
on learning the true state of affairs would depart and leave 
the unfinished works as a warning to those who came after 
them. An inscription has been found which reveals the 


measures which were adopted for the regulation of the. 
It was ordered that the authorities of the town” 


difficulty. 
should fix the prices for goods in the market, and that no. 
dealer was to vary them on any account. A rise of prices 
was to be dealt with as an offence against the common 
weal. Every citizen who disobeyed was to lose all rights, 
and strangers who changed their prices were to be cast 
out of the city. The stalls of offenders were to be closed 


until the building operations were completed, and on each 


of them a proclamation was to be affixed announcing the 
cause of their suspension. 


pected rises in the cost of food, may condemn the arrange- 
ments as barbarous, but a great many building workmen 
and navvies engaged on English contracts will testify that 


it would often be an advantage if a similar protection was: ~ 


afforded them in our times. 


No more than five gold medals, or about one-half the 
usual nurnber, have been awarded this year in the 
There are, it 


National Competition of Schools of Art. 
must be understood, no competitors from the Royak 


Theoretical economists who 
know little of the suffering which is produced by unex- ae 


College of Art, and other prominent schools are unrepre- et 


sented. But there is no doubt the judges have become 
more rigorous. The medallists belong to the Battersea,, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, New Cross and Sheffield schools. 


Consolation may be derived in the 85 silver medals, 297 ~ 


bronze medals and 739 book prizes. The “art nouveau” ~ 


does not find favour with the examiners, and its influence ~ 


on some of the students is regretted, The style, or rather 
fashion, is admired by many, and it ought to be considered 
whether students should not show themselves competent to- 
meet the needs of the time. If a manufacturer thinks: 


there is a demand, although only a temporary one, for the — 
latest mode, it can hardly be expected that any of his | 


designers would resist his directions, and in that way rise 
in revolt against their employer. A question of artistic 


ethics is connected with the subject, and it ought to becon- 


ceded that students in the schools should be able to deal 
with the requirements of the day. The authorities have,, 
however, always a tendency to neglect the present for the sake 
of the past, and, owing to the manner in which prizes are 
bestowed on the decision of judges who are not infallible 
or indifferent in their own lives to what fashion exacts, a 
character of obsoletism is imparted to the schools, which 
no energy on the part of the masters can remove. ‘ed 
Ir is believed that the Louvre contains about 42,000 
original drawings; they are not all, of course, by great 
masters. Several among them are not of higher quality 
than those which may be met with in dealers’ portfolios. 
The collection is not sufficiently known to the public, andi 
it has therefore been proposed to compile a catalogue of 
the most remarkable drawings of each school. But to 
bring out a work in a style suitable to the drawings would. 
be very costly, and would not serve the purpose of the 
authorities, being restricted in its sale on account of the 
costliness. 
notices corresponding with those usually found in a” 
catalogue to the drawings which are exhibited, and which 
will be changed from time to time. Every amateur is not 
able to realise the subjects of many drawings, nor to under- — 
stand what relation they may hold to famous pictures. The 
information given will, therefore, be acceptable to many. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


GENERAL EXTERIOR: LLOYD’S BUILDING, FENCHURCH STI., E.c 


HARROGATE TOWN HALL. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._.HEREFORD: NAVE ARCHES, NORTH SIDE. 


Meanwhile, it has been resolved to attach _ 


f 
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HEREFORD CATHEDRAL IN 1786. 


NE of the early water-colour artists in this country was 
Thomas Hearne. He with Cozens, Paul and Thomas 
Sandby, and Tavener should be looked upon as the pioneers of 
the art. Hearne was born at Brinkworth, near Malmesbury, 
in 1744. He went to London early in life, where he was 
granted a premium at the Society of Arts in 1763, was appren- 
ticed to William Woollett, the engraver, in 1765, and continued 
with him some six years. At the end of that time he accom- 
panied Lord Lavington, who had been appointed Governor of 
the Leeward Islands, and for three years and a half was 
employed in making drawings of the landscapes, forts and 
harbours of the islands. He abandoned engraving, and devoted 
himself to drawings of topography, for which he was well 
adapted. In 1777 he began an extensive tour in England and 
Scotland, in preparation for a large work he afterwards brought 
out, In conjunction with William Byrne, called “ The Antiquities 
of Great Britain” The drawings for the work, fifty-two in 
number, were exhlbited at the Spring Gardens Rooms. They 
were the product of nearly four years’ work. He contributed 
between 1780 and 1892 twenty-four drawings of landscape and 
old buildings to the Royal Academy exhibitions. 
Hearne’s works, though restricted in colour, are harmonious 
and sunny; his drawing is true and elegant, showing direct 
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observation of nature, and by these qualities, combined with a 
fine sense of composition, he greatly advanced the art of Jand- 
scape-painting in water-colour, and had a strong influence upon 


_Girtin and Turner, who copied his drawings at Dr. Monro’s 


and Mr. Henderson’s. He used the pen in order to define out- 
lines, but less obtrusively than other artists of the time, and his 
architectural representations become more effective in con- 
sequence. F 

In 1786 Hearne visited Hereford. The fall of the western 
tower and a part of the nave occurred on Easter Monday of 
that year. He was therefore able to give a representation of 
the ruined building before the whole of the old masonry had 
been removed. From Hearne’s general accuracy it may be 
taken for granted that he gives an exact view of the appear- 
ance of the nave, and by contrasting the above reproduction of 
the engraving made from the drawing for John Britton with the 
larger view we publish this week, one of James Wyatt’s inno- 
vations will be manifest. All the parts above the lower 
Norman arches must be debited to Wyatt, and, moreover, in 
his restoration he destroyed the interior effect of the building 
by shortening the nave to the extent ofone bay. If it were not 
for Hearne’s drawing there might be doubts about the extent 
of Wyatt’s tampering, which falsified the architectural history 
of the cathedral. 


WHY THE CAMPANILE COLLAPSED. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Scotsman, Mr. A. Robertson, 
writing from Venice on July 15, the day after the 
collapse, says :— 

This morning, in the company of the engineers who have 
charge of Venice monuments, I have been all over the sad 
pyramid of ruins that marks the spot where but twenty-four 
hours ago the noble Campanile of St. Mark’s raised its proud 
head. high into the air, over which, as it were, hung the great 
gold angel glittering in dazzling brightness in the rays of the 
earlysun A landmark, a seamark, to which thousands and 
tens of thousands turned their eyes as they threw open their 
shutters to the light and the breeze of the morning. I say “where 
it stood.” For it did not fall. It shrank into itself. It 
collapsed like a pack of cards. The Campanile is not. It has 
gone, disappeared for ever. A Campanile will rise again, but 
not the Campanile we knew: That) has gone for ever. And 
what is there? One of the saddest ruin heaps 1 have ever 


seen. It isa pyramid 50 or 60 feet high, and over a thousand 
feet in circumference. They have covered the sculptured base 
of one of the three great standard poles of the Republic. 
They have surrounded the first open porch of St. Mark’s. 
Church that rests on slender marble shafts, but they have not 
touched it. In front of that porch stood a short thick column 
of red porphyry, the colunin of “ il bando,” as it is called, of 
banishment, of exile. A huge piece of marble adhering to 
a mass of brickwork, with an iron bar run through it, 
was. hurled, as if shot from a cannon, against that column. 
The shock made it leap clean out of the ground, but it: 
saved the church. The huge block of marble and brick 
and iron was stopped Io inches from the marble shaft. Other 
pieces, meeting no resistance, were hurled against the base- 
ment wall of the baptistery, doing but little harm. Inside the 
porch the angle of the main body of the church is buried in 
débris, but probably little harm is done. All about lie broken. 
columns, bits of carving, pieces of hewn stone, huge twisted 
sheets of copper roofing (for the green sloping roof of the loggia. 
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on the top of the Campanile was copper); iron bars bent and 
broken, and shattered, splintered marbles every where—gleam- 
ing, too, here and there, all over the heap were pieces of the 
broken bronze bells that, hung high up in the loggia, had 
called the senators to the council hall, the workmen to the 
arsenal and the people to prayer, down the centuries, from 
generation to generation, Their tongues now for ever silent. 
One of the five bells, a small one, seemed unbroken. It lay 
buried in the débris near the top of the heap, with the entire 
rim of its mouth exposed. I think it is the one that was named 
“ Preghiera,” that called morning and evening the Venetians to 
their prayers. 

And now about the why of the collapse of this colossal 
Campanile. 

1. Though the walls were thick, for they were only a few 
inches under 6 feet, they were really not solid. They consisted 
of two parallel walls of brick, the space (3 feet wide) between 
them being filled up with broken bricks, rubble, cement, stones, 
&c. Therefore the walls were not so strong as they looked. 

2. The cement used was Istrian lime mixed with sea sand 
This lime does not bécome hard, nor does it adhere well to the 
bricks. Indeed, in the course of the past centuries it became 
dry powder. It is all over Venice to-day. It formed the cloud 
that hid the falling Campanile. 

3. It had been damaged by lightning, by fire and earth- 
quake several times. On June 7, 1398, it was struck by 
lightning. In 1401, on the occasion of festivities for the Doge 
Michael Steno, fires were lighted on the platform, and the top 
was burned. On October 24, 1403, the same thing happened. 
In 1405 the same thing happened. In 1417 it was struck by 
jightning, and the new top of wood again burned. On June 21, 
1436, all the shops round the Campanile built against it were 
burned. On March 26, 1511, an earthquake split its four 
corners. In June 1548 it was struck by lightning. In 1565 it 
was struck by lightning. On July 10, 1591, an earthquake 
caused it to shake from top to bottom, In 1653 again struck 
by lightning. On August 23, 1657, again struck by lightning. 
On Aprit 23, 1745, again struck by lightning, which damaged 
its east side severely, killing many people in the Campanile 
and near it. This was its last and most serious damage, 
although it was not till June 18, 1776, that the Republic 
employed the scientist Guiseppe Toaldo to put up a lightning 
conductor, 

4. The Republic, seeing its east side to be severely damaged, 
consulted two engineers of fame and ability, Signor Zandrini, 
of Venice, and Signor Polene, of Padua, to examine and repair 
it. These engineers said the whole wall wanted support, and 
they proposed building a new wall against the old one. This 
was done. But the new wall was never properly tied to the 
old one. The two were practically separate, and so the weight 
of the Campanile was borne unequally and its equilibrium 
disturbed ? 

5. The ringing of the bells, the firing of artillery, and only 
three weeks ago the simultaneous firing in the Piazza of 
hundreds of muskets had a tendency to disturb it. Also the 
more or less frequent earthquakes that visit Venice. 

6. Twenty years ago one of the corner pilasters of the inner 
wall, and precisely that ‘at the north-east corner, was seen to 
be cracked in many places. The authorities of St. Mark’s 
‘Church, who have charge of the Campanile, as it is the bell- 
tower, had this pilaster tied up. No more cracks appearing 
anywhere, the Campanile was thought perfectly safe and was 
fet alone. 

7. Aud now comes the critical point. The Loggietta, little 
marble hall built by Sansovino, rests against the eastern wall 
of the Campanile. It had almost a flat roof. To prevent the 
rain beating against the Campanile and running down its side 
from entering this marble hall, a row of slabs of stone sloping 
downwards was inserted in the Campanilejwhere the roof met it. 

8. Only last week, that is, but ten days ago, these stones 
were begun to be removed, as the rain was somehow getting 
into the Loggietta, and a lead sheeting was to have been sub- 
stituted. Instead of carefully removing one stone at a time, 
they removed half of them, that is, 25 feet of them. Not only 
so, but they dug through the new wall of the Campanile, that 
of 1745, and struck the old original wall, which they found 
separate from the new, and full of holes and cracks. Whilst 
working, the old wall slipped down an inch or two. Instantly 
the cut made was built up, but it was toolate. On Wednesday 
it was observed that the new wall was cracked at the north-east 
corner, above the Loggietta, where the work was begun. On 
Thursday it enlarged. On Friday it struck across the north 
side of the Campanile, sloping upward to the second window 
from the ground, then up to the third. On Saturday it passed 
behind the fourth and through the fifth, On Sunday the 
situation was, to use the word of an engineer, “ desperate,” and 
the Campanile was doomed. On Monday the crack visibly 
opened whilst we watched it, and the end came in a moment, 
when the whole structure sank into itself. © 

Now for the responsibility. Who was responsible? 

First, the engineer of the Campanile is Signor Saccardo, 
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who is the engineer of St. Mark’s Church. But Signor Sac- 
cardo is not the engineer in charge of the “ marble hall,” the 
Loggietta of Sansovino, That is under the charge of the 
authorities who take care of other national monuments in 
Venice. Secondly, these authorities in repairing the Loggietta 
roof, fur which they were responsible, cut into the Campanile, 
as we have seen, as one might cut into a tree they intended to 
fell, and this they did without consulting Signor Saccardo, who 
bears the care of the Campanile. : oe 
The cutting, had the Campanile been in good condition, 
would have had no effect upon it, but as things were it was the 
last straw that broke the camel’s back. a 
To-day the Minister of Public Works, Signor Nasi, accom. _ 
panied by Signor Calderini and Signor Boito, have arrived — 
from Rome, and an inquest will be held. a 
Meantime I have but two observations to make. First, 
knowing the perilous condition of the Campanile, was it right ~ 
to allow travellers to ascend it as recently as Saturday night? | 
Many, many, climbed its gradient steep on Saturday, the last _ 
ever to do it. Was it right to allow thousands of Venetians | 
and strangers to promenade under its shadow on Sunday? It 3 
was only on Sunday night the band was ordered to stop play- — 
ing. On Monday morning, ten minutes before its fall, we — 
ourselves were round and round examining and touching it. — 
Secondly, there are too many masters in Italy. The idea of — 
two monuments, built against each other, like the Campanile | 
and the Loggietta, being under different authorities, who work | 
independently of each other. In Venice, indeed, there are 
five different sources of authority in regard to such monu- | 
ments, namely, the authorities of St. Mark’s, the authorities _ 
for the care of monuments, the Belle Arti authorities, those | 
who have charge of public works and the Committee of 
Vigilance. Then there is a seventh, the artists, who often _ 
make their voices heard in favour of not disturbing the old — 
worn time-eaten face of things, and who sometimes hinder | 
external renovation. ee | 
The Campanile weighed, it is calculated, 22,000 tons. That} 
is the mass of débris, the pyramid of material, to be sorted and 
cleared before rebuilding can be begun. Subscriptions are ~ 
being taken up for that purpose, and 500,000 francs has been 
already received or promised (20,000/.); but of this another 
time. ee 
A correspondent of the ew York Herald in Venice tele | 
graphs :—The immediate causes of the tower’s fall were the } 
cutting of a fireplace and chimney inside, to enable the — 
custodian to have a fire, and the cutting of a trench along the 
east wall, above the roof of the Loggietta Sansovino to remove | 
the rain-beaten stones and put in zinc. Signor Rupolo, the 
official engineer in charge of the work, cut the trench on 
Monday, July 7. He perceived the danger and gave the alarm; — 
but nothing was done until Thursday, and the public was © 
assured there was no cause for alarm. oa 
Signor Luigi Vendrasco, the architect, was the only man 
who realised that the Campanile was in danger twelve years. 
ago, when he wired to the Government expressing his 
fears. A special commission then appointed reported that there — 
was no danger and Signor Vendrasco was officially reproved. | 
In 1892 Signor Vendrasco again wired to the Government that | 
the Campanile was in danger. Again the commission reported © 
that it was not in danger. Signor Vendrasco was cashiered — 
four weeks ago, when he once more reported that the tower | 
was falling. On Monday Signor Vendrasco examined the 
tower at five o’clock in the morning He then said, “ It will 
fall in a few hours.” Nobody believed him, and the broken- 
hearted old man left Venice the same morning. a) | 
I have had an interview with Signor Antonio Vendrasco, | 
the son of the famous architect, Signor Luigi Vendrasco. — 
Signor Nasi, the Minister of Public Works, telegraphed to the — 
latter, summoning him to Venice, but he refused, replying :— 
“The Campanile is destroyed. I cannot save it now. You 
want me to bear witness so as to fix the responsibility on this 
person or that. I will not do so.” Signor Antonio Vendrasco — 
said to me:—“The Campanile, like an old man, needed | 
tender handling. My father knew its condition and 
protested in 1892— and often since, up_ to Monday, © 
July 7—that it could be saved by rebuilding the four 
angles in rotation, a small piece of each at a time.) 
My father took me to the tower last Sunday and showed me 
the crack. I remarked, ‘The walls are 5 feet thick and that 
crack is not dangerous.’ My father replied, ‘But see the 
cause. A'cut 35 centimetres deep has been made right across — 
the east side. The Campanile has listed eastward. It 15_ 
doomed. It is like an old oak tree—felled.’” we 
Signor Rupolo, the young architect of public monuments, — 
confesses that when he had finished the cut the Campanile 
listed and cracked. He inserted staves and wooden wedges - 
but without avail. Signor Vendrasco would have put in copper 
wedges, but probably nothing would have saved the Campanile 
after the fatal cut was made, which was the immediate cause 
of its fall. The estimated cost of rebuilding the tower without 
renewing the foundations will be three million lire. If the 


ee 


of the weight of the Campanile. 
_ together till the tower actually began to fall. 
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foundations are renewed an additional million will be required. 
One million lire has already been subscribed. 

A Herald correspondent has asked the opinions of some of 
the most famous Paris architects respecting the collapse. The 
opinion, almost unanimous, of these gentlemen was that the 
disaster was inevitable, and that it would cost too much to 
reconstruct the edifice ; at any rate, the reconstruction wou'd 
be much more costly than their American colleagues seem to 
suppose. With one exception none of them ventured to form an 
estimate, even approximate, of the cost, and the exception men- 
tioned a figure far higher than the estimates formed in New York. 

M. Corroyer said :—‘“ The question you put to me is almost 
impossible to discuss. . Those who talk of 6,000,000 francs for 
such an enterprise form an absolutely fanciful estimate. It 
would be impossible to form an estimate at all without a pre- 
vious study. In any case, the figure appears to me altogether 
inadequate. What I must say in the most positive terms is 
that [ fail to understand how it is that the misfortune was not 
averted That measures of preservation were not taken in 
time is to me wholly inexplicable. But since the catastrophe 
has happened, | consider it would be best to give up sucha 
risky enterprise as to reconstruct the tower.” 

M. Jourdain said:—“ It is materially impossible to attempt to 


- make even an approximate valuation of the cost of reconstruct- 


ing the Campanile. In spite of the ten centuries which have 
passed over its head, it is impossible to understand the collapse, 
or at any rate the neglect which must have been its cause. 
Such an event could not have occurred without previous 
warnings There must, therefore, have been most deplor- 
able indifference. But, in spite of my desire to satisfy 
the Herald by giving my opinion on the probable cost of the 
new Campanile, it is absolutely impossible for me to do so. 
Nothing is simpler for a writer to name, offhand, a sum which 
commits him to nothing, but an architect cannot do such a 
thing. I expect that all my colleagues will tell you the same 
hing, and I agree with those who hold that it is better now 
that the tower is destroyed not to reconstruct it.” 

M. Sanson said :—‘It is extremely difficult to appreciate 
such subjects from a distance. In any case % previous study 
would be necessary. With the aid cf good contractors the 
thing might be done in a few years, but une must be well 
backed up, especially in such an enterprise, where nothing 
must be left to chance. [ think the thing would be risky, and 
though I have succeeded hitherto in keeping within the limits 
of my estimates, it has been due to the aid given me by my 
collaborators. Personally, while I deplore the destruction of 
the tower, without being able to understand how it could have 
been allowed to happen—for such an edifice does not tumble 
down like a house built with cards, and these accidents always 
occur after long warning—I consider that since it has dis- 
appeared it would be best not to rebuild it. I am very doubtful 
in regard to reconstruction. Viollet-le-Duc, who was no 
novice, seems to me to have failed in all his reconstructions, 
well treated though they may have been. Mind, I do not 
criticise his manner of treatment ; no one could have succeeded 
better than he did. But, generally speaking, such reconstruc- 
tions convey a false impression. Such an impression I have 
always felt at the Chateau de Pierrefonds, and before the 
mantelpiece in the Salle des Princes. It does not produce the 
effect of the mantelpiece of a feudal castle to my mind.” 

Mr. Stanford White, of the firm of Messrs. McKim, Mead 
& White, New York, said:— 

“From all I can gather from the printed despatches the fall 
was due to the weakening of the foundations of the structure. 
The tower itself was in perfect condition. I know it well, and 
am Certain there was no structural weakness. It was built of 
good materials, covered inside, and the base was considerably 
larger than the top. That its fall was due to the weakening of 
the foundations is shown by the fact that the structure tilted 
over from the base, and that a crack appeared before 
the fall, showing that there was an unequal distribution 
The brickwork held 
I think 


there must have been a giving way of the piles on which 


the tower was built. Once the foundation, which consisted of 


_ piles, began to give way there was little chance of the building 
standing. Had the foundations been of solid masonry they 
might have settled to some extent and thrown the building 


| beyond the line of the centre of gravity. 


_ out of the perpendicular, as is the case with the leaning tower 


of Pisa. Yet the structure would have stood until the top got 
Stone foundations 


_ would have been strong enough to resist this leaning tendency. 


In the case of piles driven into the mud, however, the con- 
ditions are entirely different. The weight of the building, once 
the piles begin giving way at one corner, tends to make the 
timbers slant outwards. The building leans in the opposite 
direction and the result is the fall of the structure. The cost 
of building a good foundation for a new structure would be 
great. Labour in Italy is considerably cheaper than here. 
Materials also cost less. I should think the rebuilding of the 
Campanile would cost at least 500,000 dols.”” 


WAREHOUSE BUILDINGS. 


HE fire brigade committee of the London County Council 
have presented a report in which approval is given tothe 
opinions of the chief officer which were expressed at the inquiry 
into the causes of the Barbican fire. Captain Wells said that 
the state of affairs in many parts of the City to-day as regards 
the conditions under which stock was kept and dealt with was 
considerably different from what it was a few years ago. 
Owing to the narrowness of many of the thoroughtares build- 
ings were arranged in very large floor spaces so as to insure 
the greatest amount of light being obtained. Doorways were 
constructed in party walls, and lifts were now more generally 
provided, but cross walls and protective facial work, the factors. 
in construction which mainly operated in delaying the spread 
of fire, were practically non-existent. Without advocating 
shutter appliances, which experience led him to regard some- 
what in a questionable light, he suggested that improvements 
could be made at a comparatively small cost by the use of 
protected glass, by dispensing with wood on the exposed sides 
of buildings, and by more attention being paid to the con- 
struction of roofs, and, in connection with the risk to life, to the 
provision of alternative means of escape from buildings. The 
jury deprecated the use of match-boarding for walls and ceil- 
ings. That view was, the committee said, shared by all who 
had had experience in connection with fires in buildings in 
which the material was used. The law, however, would have 
to be altered before the suggested prohibition could be en- 
forced. They understood that the Building Act committee 
would in due course report to the Council on that point and 
many others in connection with the proposed further amend- 
ment of the London Building Act. At the meeting of the 
Council on Tuesday the Building Act committee submitted a. 
report containing revised regulations as to the provision of 
means of escape from fire at factories and workshops. The 
most important alteration in the requirements was that means 
of escape should be provided on the ground as well as the 
upper floors. 


ARCHA-OLOGY IN WILTSHIRE. 


9 baa annual report of the Wiltshire Archzeological Society 

refers to the value and use and good work of the Society, 
which were being year by year more generally recognised, not 
only in the county but by important authorities outside of it. 
Numbers XCVI.and XCVII. of the magazine had been issued. 
The former was a remarkable contribution to bibliographical 
work, for which they were greatly indebted to Mr. W. Jerome 
Harrison, F.G.S. It was the result of many years’ study and 
labour, and recorded all books relating to Stonehenge and 
Avebury, the two great rude monuments which make Wiltshire 
famous. The editor of the magazine had, as in former years, 
received important help from Mr. G. E. Dartnell, in the 
shape of notes or articles, illustrations, &c., in papers and 
magazines dealing on Wiltshire matters, and for the lists. 
of Wiltshire books, articles, &c. It would be a great 
assistance if members in other parts of the county would 
call his attention to any locally published pamphlets, 
illustrations or books, many of which without such 
help must necessarily escape notice. The collections which 
the Society was gradually acquiring had been visited and 
revisited more than once by gentlemen whose opinions freely 
expressed were of recognised value. The most notable gift to 
the museum during the year had been a considerable collection 
of flint implements from Knowle Farm, Savernake Forest, 
presented by Mr. S. B. Dixon, of Pewsey. This had been the 
most remarkable archzological discovery made in the county 
for many years. Great interest had been aroused by the 
peculiar condition of the flints, which in some respects, such as 
the polish seen on some of them, was most remarkable, and 
had not yet been satisfactorily accounted for. To the library 
had been added a large’ new scrap-book filled with prints and 
drawings which had recently accumulated. The Society’s set 
of “Archzologia” had been completed nearly up to date by 
the kind gift of seven parts by Mr. Howard Bell, and 
the Rev. W. Butt gave a book of MS. notes on Stone- 
henge, in addition to many other books given by the 
Rev. Canon Wordsworth and others. The past year had 
been a notable one in the county from an archeological 
point of view. Prominent, of course, amongst other work had 
been the excavation around the leaning stone at Stonehenge, 
and in the re-erection of it in its original upright position. 
There could be no doubt but that that would go far to save it 
from rapid decay and destruction in the position it previously 
held. The result of the excavations so skilfully made by Mr. 
Gowland (a Vice-president of the Society of Antiquaries), and of 
the very important astronomical observations made by Sir 
Norman Lockyer and Mr. Penrose, have gone a long way 
towards setting at rest the speculations of earlier days as to 
the date of the great stone monument. The Society has every 
reason to congratulate Sir Edmund Antrobus on the success of 
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his efforts to preserve the stones on the lines of the recom- 
mendations of the joint advisory committee. Without effective 
enclosure it would have been quite impossible for the investi- 
gations referred to to have been carried out. The great stones 
at Avebury require careful watching, warnings having been 
received from time to time that they were not free from 
risks of injury. The recommendations made by the Society 
jast year as to the Reeves Tomb at Edington, and 
the remains of the carved reredos, had been attended 
to. The Rev. J. Sylvester Davies had been steadily 
working at the transcription of the Tropenell Cartulary 
placed at the disposal of the Society by the present owner, 
Mr. H. Bell, and he now reported that more than one- 
third of the laborious work was done. In the even more 
laborious work of the copy of churchyard inscriptions, Mr. 
T. H. Baker continued unwearily in South Wilts, and the Rev. 
E. Dorling had promised to do the heraldry of at least a portion 
of the churches in that part of the county. The Rev. Gaines 
Toppin continued his aid in transcribing Mr. Baker's manu- 
script. A barrow at Erlestoke, on which a note appeared in 
the magazine, was opened under Mr. B. H. Cunnington’s super- 
jntendence. During the restoration of Lydiard Tregoze Church 
by Mr. Ponting a series of interesting frescoes was discovered, 
‘of which it was hoped an account might appear ina future 
magazine. The most important step taken by the Society 
during the past year had been the purchase of the house and 
garden adjoining the county museum at Devizes. This will 
enable the Society to extend the buildings and to obtain 
space for exhibiting much that was now difficult to display. It 
was not proposed to incur any further cost this year, but it was 
to be hoped that the result of a special appeal to the county 
mext year on the occasion of the jubilee meeting will be a 
building fund sufficient in amount to warrant a commencement 
of the contemplated alterations and additions. Thanks were 
due to the vendors for granting a conveyance of the property 
free of cost. 


THE SULTAN OF MOROCCO’S PALACE. 


HE Sultan, says a correspondent of the Zzmes at Fez, on 
account of the draining of some marshes near his palace, 

has decided to move into another palace in a more healthy 
situation. This latter building was in course of erection at the 
time of the death of the late Sultan Mulai el Hassan, and was 
never completed ; but His Majesty has given orders that it is to 
be ready for his reception in three days’ time. Every available 
workman in Fez has been commandeered for the completion of 
the building, and the arsenal is working day and night. A 
short time ago I accompanied His Majesty on a visit to the new 
palace. It consists of a courtyard some 209 yar ds long and 
100 yards wide, paved with marble and mosaic tiles, with a 
sunk garden in the centre. At either end of the courtyard are 
arcades, on to which open the usual large high rooms of 
M oorish palaces, gaily decorated with painted ceilings and tile 
dados and floors. A number of fountains of marble add a 
pleasing effect to the gardens and arcades. There is no doubt 
that the situation is more healthy than that of the much larger 
palace in which His Majesty has been residing. 


THE SIZE OF BOARD SCHOOLS. 


HE school accommodation committee of the London 
School Board have presented a report upon the subject 

of the proposed limitation of the size of schools. The Board 
of Education wrote in March last informing the School Board 
that they had been giving careful attention to the general 
principles which should regulate the size of schools and the 
size and number of departments which they should contain 
both in London and in the country; and that they were of 
opinion that a school should not, as a rule, contain more than 
1,009, arranged in three departments of 300 boys, 300 girls and 
goo infants, or 300 senior mixed, 300 junior mixed and 4co 
infants ; and that only under exceptional circumstances could 
a school with three departments and a total of 1,200 be sanc- 
tioned, though, with an additional junior mixed department, a 
larger total might sometimes be accepted. They added that 
as the Board of Education would bear these principles in mind 
when considering all plans for new schools and enlargements 
of existing schools, the retention of sites in the schedule would 
not necessarily commit the Board of Education to the approval 
of any proposals which the School Board might submit here- 
after with regard to them. Some correspondence with the 
Department had taken place, and the committee now proposed 
that the Board should send a memorial to the President of 
the Board of Education upon the subiect. In the course of 
the memorial it was stated :—‘ The London School Board 
fully recognise the advantages of smaller schools, especially 
where the circumstances of the children make the moral 
influence of the teacher even more important than his intel- 


lectual influence. 


' County Engineers. 
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On the other hand, several of the largest of 
their schools are also among the most successful, as is attested 


by the Board of Education, and so far as they are aware, a 


majority of those interested in education are in favour of large 
schools. In Scotland and America, to take two instances, one 


of them under the control of the President of the Boardof | 


Education, the tendency is apparently to increase ‘the size of 
the school under the one head, and to accentuate the im- 
portance of skill in organisation rather than the personal 
influence of the headmaster. The London School Board 
therefore urge that no hard and fast rule should be set up, but 
that different managers should be left free, as at present, to try 
different schemes in different circumstances. 
schools which the London School Board are now building it is 
impossible to vary the proposed size without ruining the plan or 
very gravely increasing the cost; and even in the case of future 
schools the cost of small schools will be considerably greater, 
But in making proposals for future accommodation the London 


School Board, while hoping to modify the views now laid 


down on behalf of the Board of Education, will of course con- 


form to their final instructions.” 


THE PROGRESS OF BRISTOL.* 
may be interesting to note the changes that have taken 
place in this ancient city since the 
Twenty years after that 


14 
tion at an annual meeting in 1877. 
date, 
sanctioned by Parliament other smaller extensions having been 
granted 
increased from 4,687 acres in 1877, to 11,607 acres at the pre- 
sent time. At your last meeting the-population was estimated 


at about 203,coo ; it is now estimated at 334,632. The rateable L 


value was then 772,623/.; it is now 1,596,213/. 

The success of the city is largely bound up with the docks. 
Mr. Ashmead’s paper, read in 1877, described the works 
executed in the early part of the nineteenth century by a private 
company, but subsequently acquired by the Corporation, the 
policy of this action being shown by the fact that the tonnage 
of foreign imports increased at once nearly fourfold under the 
civic management. The increased size of vessels after the 
introduction of steam as a propelling power intensified the 
dangers of the navigation of the narrow and tortuous river 


In most of the | 


last visit of the Associa- | 
an important extension of the city boundaries was | 


in 1895 and 1921, so that the area of the city has 
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Avon, and docks were constructed by private enterprise on _ 
both sides of the mouth of the river where it joins the estuary | 


of the Severn. These docks were also acquired by the city. 
For a number of years a series of fierce battles was fought 
over rival schemes for dock extension or for converting the 


river Avon into an elongated floating dock by placing adam 


across its mouth; but last year a Bill was obtained which 


sanctioned an expenditure of something like two millions — 
sterling on dock extension at Avonmouth. The work has been ~ 
auspiciously commenced this year by the visit of the Prince | 
and Princess of Wales to cut the first sod. The intended 


works will be described by the docks engineer, Mr. W. W. - 
M.Inst.C.E., when the members of the Association 


Squire, 


inspect the docks at Avonmouth on the 12th inst., and will | 


therefore not be further alluded to here. 


One effect of this rather prolonged discussion on the nature | 


and situation of the extension of the docks has been to leave - 
the sewers question very much in the condition in which it was | 
in 1877. When the members of this Association last held their 
annual meeting in Bristol in that year, the late chief and 
valued colleague of the writer described at some length the | 
system of sewers that had been constructed by his advice up 
to that date. In 1899 the writer, in conjunction with the late 
lamented Mr. W. Santo Crimp, prepared a scheme for dealing | 
with the sewage not only of Bristol, but of the Avon Valley as 
far as Bath, by a discharge into the Severn; but docks were | 
occupying the people’s minds, and it has been aptly said that | 
an Englishman can think of one thing only at a time. So it 
was that the popular vote was against the scheme, which will 
have to be revived, in probably a somewhat altered form to 
meet altered circumstances, before a very distant date. 

The narrow, crooked streets of Bristol have truly been a 
byword and a reproach, but these were failings that. it 
possessed in common with all Medizval cities. The Cor- | 
poration has kept steadily improving and widening such streets 
as the nature and amount of traffic required, and since your last 
visit in 1877 has spent nearly 1,000,c00/. in these works, in- 


cluding the construction of bridges across the river, and in 


addition to about 200,000/, expended in minor improvements in 
setting back projections. 

It was probably due to the possession of the magnificent 
recreation-grounds known as “ The Downs” on the north-west 


of the city, having an area of 442 acres, which were made over | 


* A paper read by Mr. T. H. Yabbicom, city engineer, at the 
annual meeting of the Incorporated Association of Municipal and 


"people, 
contracts 


Jury 25, 1902.] 
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‘to the city before 1877, that the want of people’s parks was not 


earlier felt; but as the population increased eastwards and 
southwards it became necessary to give the inhabitants of 
those parts spaces in which they could enjoy 


fresh air and 
amusements without going a considerable distance. The first 
of these public recreation-grounds was commenced in 1882, and 


‘since that date thirteen others have been added, varying in 


size from a quarter of an acre to 70 acres, most of them 
situated in the very congested districts. The total area of the 
public parks and open spaces is now 678 acres. 

Since 1877 the baths committee have built or acquired SIX 


establishments, each having swimming baths, and is now con- 


structing another in the east end of the city that will be pro- 
vided with some of the most modern appliances that experience 
has shown to be necessary for the health and cleanliness of the 
including swimming, slipper and spray baths. The 
for the builders and engineers’ works amount to 
upwards of 16,000/. An electrical committee of the Corpora- 
tion was constituted in 1884, who for the first few years con- 


tented themselves with marking time and watching the results 


of experiments made by others. In 1892 a small scheme for 


- electric lighting was formulated and a generating station 


commenced at Temple Backs. The results both in street and 
domestic lighting were so satisfactory that the dynamo house 
was soon filled with machinery, and as the demand still rapidly 
increased, an additional and much larger site was obtained in 
St. Philip's Marsh and a new generating station built and 
equipped last year. The total capital outlay on land, building, 


plant, &c, to March 25 last was about 385,co9/.; but a con- 


siderable extension of street lighting in the suburbs is to be 
carried out forthwith, and the electrical committee already find 


their new premises inadequate. 


Until the year 1892 the hospital accommodation for 
diseases of an infectious character was totally inadequate 
and of the rudest character, but in that, year the Council pur- 
chased a site of 13 acres at the extreme southern end, about 
24 miles from the centre of the city, at Novers Hill, intending 
to use it for both fever and smallpox patients, but the 
Local Government Board at once refused their sanction 
to smallpox being treated with other diseases simul- 
taneously at the same site. It was therefore decided to use 
the Novers site for smallpox, and the Ham Green estate 
having come into the possession of the city in 1894, it was 
resolved to devote about 38 acres of it to the purposes ofa 
fever hospital. The Local Government Board has sanctioned 
this mode of extension after much negotiation and the sub- 
mission of many plans. The increase in the number of beds 
for patients will require a corresponding increase in the 
number of nurses and servants, and extra provision will be 
made for them by extending a wing from the back of the 
administration building. A high-level water tower will also be 
put up to insure a constant supply of water at high pressure. The 
cost of the works already executed and of those contemplated 
will amount to about 97,030/. 

A consequence of some of the numerous street improve- 
ments effected during recent years has been the demolition of 
a number of small houses occupied by persons of the labouring 
class; and one of the conditions precedent to the Local 
Government Board granting authority to raise the cost of street 
improvement by means of a loan was the construction at suit- 
able places of dwellings to nominally house those persons 
who had been dispossessed. After numerous plans had been 
prepared and rejected on the score of cost by the committee 
and as not being sufficiently palatial by the Local Government 
Board, a mean was struck to which the Board assented. The 
principle had been previously tried in Birmingham, and con- 
sisted in constructing the dwellings in blocks, those on the 
ground floor being quite separate from those on the first floor, 
the latter being approached from the street by a flight of stone 


steps leading to balconies giving access to the doors of the 
- houses. 


The houses have in some cases three rooms and in 
others two rooms, but each is complete in itself. Some of 


‘the blocks front a public street with an open space at the 


back common to all the inhabitants, while others are 


duilt fronting a street laid out at right angles to the 


public thoroughfare. 


The accommodation in a _ three- 


ped house calculated to shelter five persons consists 
of a living-room 14 feet by 14 feet, one bedroom 14 feet by 8 feet, 
and one bedroom 12 feet by 9 feet, washhouse, water-closet, 


sink and coal-bunker ; these are let at 45. 62 per week. The 
two-roomed houses, calculated to accomimodate three persons, 
havea living-room 14 feet by 14 feet, and one bedroom 12 feet 
by 9 feet, with offices similar to those provided for the larger 
houses; these let at 35. 3¢. per week. Four blocks have 
already been built, containing an aggregate of 44 three-roomed 
houses and 26 two-roomed, sufficient to house 298 persons. 
A fifth block is in process of construction of six larger and four 


‘owed houses to accommodate 42 persons. When completed 
‘p € total number of persons that can be accommodated in the 
five blocks will be 340. The land on which the blocks are 


built was the property of the Corporation, and the cost of con- 


struction, including roads and sewers, will amount to about 
14,0007, The total weekly rents, if all the dwellings were 
occupied, would bring in 8387. ros per annum, from which must 
be deducted rates and water. The blocks have been plainly 
built of sound red bricks, with window sills, window and door 
heads, steps, &c., of artificial stone made from Portland cement 
and destructor clinker. The floors are made of cement con- 
crete, and woodwork has been reduced to a minimum. 

The museum and valuable reference library in Queen’s 
Road have been acquired for the city through the liberality of 
a former occupant of the civic chair, and recently the adjoining 
land has been purchased, on which is commenced the con- 
struction of a municipal art gallery to be presented to the city 
by Sir W. H. Wills, Bart. Handsome buildings have been 
erected at St. Philip’s, St. George and Cheltenham Road, for 
free libraries and reading-rooms, and a small branch library 
opened at Stapleton, all fully equipped. 

Bristol is much behind many smaller towns in not being 
provided with adequate municipal buildings to accommodate 
the various departments, who now have their offices in 
buildings scattered over different parts of the city, a system 
resulting in much inconvenience and loss of time. Since the 
increase in the number of the members of the Corporation in 
1897 a new council chamber has been constructed at the back 
of the old offices in Corn Street, and a rates-receiving office and 
others built in connection with it. 

Since 1892 the sanitary committee has carried out by day 
labour the works connected with highways and sewers, 
cleansing and watering the streets, and removal of house 
refuse. To enable these duties to be efficiently performed, 
depéts were established at various places, the most important 
being that in St. Philip’s Marsh, about 6 acres in extent, where 
is situate the refuse-destructor, stabling for 120 horses, with 
equine hospitals for accidents and infectious diseases, cart- 
sheds, workshops for making new and repairing old carts and 
waggons, engineering and carpentering shops, and an extensive 
factory for making artificial flagging. This depot was fully 
described by the writer in 1896, on the occasion of a district 
meeting of this Association, and as the paper was published 
and illustrated in vol. xxiii. of our “Transactions,” it is not 
necessary to do more than refer to it. 

Finally, the Corporation makes decent provision for 
deceased members of the community in two extensive and well- 
managed cemeteries. Concluding, he said although the muni- 
cipality has not been idle during the last quarter of a century, 
yet the important undertakings of gas-making and distribution, 
water supply and tramways still remain in the hands of public 
companies. The gas company, unaffected by the competition 
of electric light, still pays handsome dividends; the water com- 
pany provides a constant supply, unsurpassed in any town in 
England ; while the tramways company was one of the first to 
adopt electric traction, and now serves every district of the city 
with a quick regular service in large well-appointed cars. The 
pluck and enterprise which have started and carried on 
successfully these great undertakings are to be admired; but it 
is a matter for regret that the financial advantages are not 
retained for the benefit of the citizens, but go to enrich number- 
less others whose only connection with the town is to receive 
their dividends from the commercial undertakings carried on 
In if. 


EFFECTS OF LIGHTNING ON “PROTECTED” 


BUILDINGS. 

A SERIES of suggestions relating to the preparation of 

records of the effect of lightning on buildings which are 
supposed to be protected by lightning-conductors has been 
drawn up by Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. They are intended for 
the guidance of observers who wish to aid the lightning 
research committee of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and the Surveyors’ Institution. The following information is 
considered to be desirable :— 

1. Any signs or indications of where the flash appears to 
have first struck, and an account of the damage done. 

2. A specification and drawing of the metalwork of the 
building, paying special attention to metal of every kind which 
comes anywhere in the neighbourhood of the conductor, 
whether roof guttering, lead covering, rain-water spouts, sewer 
ventilators, telephone wires, bell wires, gas pipes, ornamental 
railings, &c., carefully ascertaining whether any of these were 
either purposely or accidentally connected with the lightning - 
conductor, and if not, what their nearest distance was from it. 

In the drawing all metals may be indicated in red, no matter 
of what kind they may be; the hypothetical path of the 
lightning, as appears to the observer most probable, may be 
sketched in in blue, remembering that bifurcation of path is 
not unlikely. Places of damage may be indicated by a blue 
swelling or patch, the size of the patch giving a rough idea of 
the relative damage, and an arrow being employed when 
necessary to call attention to any small patches liable to be 
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overlooked. The patches may be numbered, and the nature 
of the damage at each place stated in the description. Any 
place where fire broke out is to be specially attended to. _ 

3. The nature and condition of the conductor, especially 
with reference to its continuity, its earth, and its elevation ; 
also how fixed, and, if carried horizontally, its length as com- 
pared with the vertical height of its terminal above the ground; 
also note whether it made any sharp curves or loops round 
projections of the building, or took an indirect course. Cases 
of damage, where there have been more than one or several 
conductors, are specially important. 

In the case of church steeples the wind vane should receive 
special attention, and the mode in which its rod terminates in the 
steeple should be ascertained. 

In the case of chimneys any internal metal flue should be 
carefully specified. Likewise any indication that the flash took 
the column of hot air in preference to the conductor should be 
recorded ; also whether the conductor was bent or curved over 
the mouth of the chimney or not. 

In any case of importance the earth of the conductor should 
be specially examined, being, if possible, dug dewn to for this 
purpose, and a complete specification of the nature of the 
earth, the nature of the soil and of any metal ramifications as 
well as of moisture in its neighbourhood, should be made. 

Any signs that the discharge has entered the earth should 
be recorded, and if the conductor is at any point damaged or 
otherwise affected this should be specified, and when interest- 
ing, a sample of the damaged portion should be sent. If the 
conductor has recently been examined and tested, or otherwise 
reported on, the fact should be stated. 


‘ 


THE SITE FOR THE LONDON COUNTY HALL. 
A REPORT has been prepared by the special committee 
appointed about two years ago by the London County 
Council to discover a suitable site for the erection of a new 
County Hall which should provide the necessary accommoda- 
‘tion and be worthy of a body like the Council. The report 
recommends a site in the Adelphi. The task of finding a site 
had been very difficult, and the delay in bringing up a definite 
proposal had been due to anxiety to find one which, while 
being ina central and easily accessible position and of sufficient 
area, would not be unduly costly. 

The site which has been selected contains an area of about 
3°35 acres, and is bounded on the north by William Street, the 
Tivoli Music Hall and Adam Street, on the south by the 
Embankment Gardens, on the east by the Hotel Cecil, and on 
the west by York Buildings. The development could be con- 
fined to that portion of the site lying between the Embankment 
Gardens and John Street, and would probably necessitate 
(1) the widening of John Street from 38 to 50 feet, and (2) the 
widening of the street known as York Buildings from about 
28 to 55 feet, in both cases the setting back being on the side 
of the road next to the buildings ; (3) the closing of part of 
Adam Street ; (4) the closing of Adelphi Terrace ; and (5) the 
closing of Robert Street. A central entrance might be made 
in John Street, the principal floor being about 7 feet 
above the general level of that street. On this floor 
there would be ample and suitable space for the council- 
chamber, lobbies, committee-rooms, members’ room and the 
rooms of the chairman, vice-chairman, deputy-chairman and 
those officers in immediate connection with the administrative 
work of the Council. Below the principal floor would be two 
floors-of offices, and above the principal floor five floors of offices. 
The principal floor of the new offices will be kept at a uniform 
level throughout the buildings, as any change in its level would 
disturb the horizontal line of the elevation and necessitate steps 
in the corridor. If the principal floor is kept slightly above 
the Strand level throughout it would be about 30 feet above 
the Embankment. This would admit of a projection con- 
taining two storeys of offices, and could be so treated as to 
form a terrace along the entire south facade of the building 
and afford an important means of approach from the Embank- 
ment Gardens. The County Hall could thus be approached 
on the north from the Strand by way of Adam Street and John 
Street, and from Villiers Street by Duke Street and York 
Buildings and on the south from the Embankment Gardens. 
These buildings would provide accommodation for about 700 
officials on a basis of 150 square feet of clear office space per officer. 
In addition the present buildings upon the portion of land lying 
between John Street and the northern boundary of the property 
_could be used as offices, and would accommodate about 150 
officials, thus making 850 in all, This latter property would 
be available for further extension of the County Hall if neces- 
sary. The valuer of the Council estimates the cost of compul- 
sorily acquiring the freehold with possession of the whole of the 
properties necessary at 900,000/7. The committee think this 
may appear to be a large sum, but considering the advantages 
of the site and its position they consider the Council would be 
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justified in incurring the expenditure. They add that, com- | 


pared with that of other sites which have been considered, the 
cost would be extremely moderate, and such a favourable 
opportunity as now presents itself is not likely to occur again. 
The committee have not deemed it necessary to deal with the 


question of cost of erection, as that would be approximately the © fl 


same whatever site was adopted. 

In discussing the advantages of the site, the committee first 
point out that it possesses many advantages architecturally, as 
it will be bounded by three open sides and will be capable of 
simple and convenient planning. 
frontage towards an assured open space under the contro! of 
the Council and opening upon the river. With regard to the 
extent of the river frontage, it is stated that it would be equal 
in length to the portion of Carlton House Terrace between the 
present central offices of the Council and the Duke of York’s. 
Column. 


Hall in, so to speak, a back street, and the commitee think the 
objection is a strong one. 
present scheme. 


It would not, however, apply to the 
It would carry weight in the case of a pur-— 


It would, moreover, have a — 


As a second advantage it is pointed out that the site — 
isa central one, easily accessible, extremely quiet, andhasanorth | 
and south aspect. Objection has been made to placing the County 


chaser other than the Council, as the frontages would then be — 
behind the Strand; but, as the Council was able to secure 


adequate approaches from the Strand, and would also be able — ; 
to use the important frontage openings upon the Embankment 


Gardens and the river, this objection is no longer valid. Thus 
the site is of greater utility to the Council than to any one else. 
There is also an important fact which bears upon this point. 
During recent years the School Board, the Asylums Board, the 


Thames Conservancy Board and the Metropolitan Police have” 


located themselves on the Embankment. The selection of the 


proposed site for a County Hall would still further identify the _ 
Embankment as the recognised quarter for public buildings, | 


while the existence of Somerset House and the Houses” of 
Parliament on the same frontage lends an additional weight to: 
this point. The committee add that this is the last opportunity 
of obtaining a central site of this dimension facing the river. _ 


In conclusion, the committee state that they cannot too ~ 


strongly urge upon the Council the need for new offices. At 
present the staff was scattered, and requests for additional 


office accommodation were continually being made, while the — 
difficulties in meeting the demand daily increased. Too much 


stress could not be laid upon the serious disadvantages to the 
Council in continuing to rent outside premises, which could 
now only be obtained with great difficulty and at very high 
terms. Even those which could be obtained necessitated a 
large expenditure of money in alterations and fitting up to 
make them at all suitable for the Council, while the frequent 
changes that had to be made owing to the offices not being 
firmly established had caused considerable expense and incon- 
venience. The present condition of affairs prevented proper 
administration, and, in fact, it was impogsible to estimate in 
money value the loss which was now sustained by the present 
inadequate and scattered office accommodation, The site they 
now proposed would afford sufficient area for a County Hall 
which would meet the requirements of the Council and be 
worthy of the central municipal authority of London. The 
report concludes with a recommendation that Parliamentary 
powers should be sought for the compulsory acquisition of the 
property necessary for the purposes of the new offices. 


SHROPSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


HE annual excursion in connection with the Shropshire 
Archeological and Natural History Society was held on 

the 15th inst. The party’ left Shrewsbury by the 10.5 AM. 
train, and on arriving at Craven Arms shortly before eleven, 
entered carriages and proceeded to Clundury Church, an 
interesting description of which was given by the vicar (the 
Rev. W. G, Clark-Maxwell, F.S.A.). 
Transitional Norman architecture, dedicated to St. Swithin, 
and contains several interesting features, particularly a fine 
fifteenth-century oak roof. At noon the carriages were re- 
entered and the journey continued to Clun. Here the church 


The edifice is aisleless, of 


was first visited, and its architectural features and history were — 


very lucidly explained, in the absence of the Vicar, by the 
Rev. A. M. Auden. It is a large church, of the same period as 
Clunbury, but has been partly rebuilt. A perpendicular oak 
canopy at the east end of the roof is a noticeable feature. 
Afterwards the party inspected the ruins of the castle, and the 
Rev. T. Auden (chairman of the Council of the Society) gave a 
short and attractive outline of its history. It was formerly the 
stronghold of the Earls of Arundel, and apparently succeeded a 
foitification of much earlier date on the same site. The remains 
consist of a Norman keep. The ruins have recently been 
purchased by the Duke of Norfolk, and have, therefore, after a 


lapse of many years, returned to the Arundel family. Subse- | 


quently a visit was paid to the Hospital of the Holy Trinity, 
which was founded in 1614. At 2.39 the carriages left for 


aba. \ 
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Lydbury North, passing, by kind permission of the Earl of | the water, and not on the water itself, as on the face of a 


Powis, through Walcot Park. The church at Lydbury North, 
which is in the course of restoration, was described by the 
Revs. T. Auden and A. M. Auden, who also drew attention to 
several interesting events in its history. The edifice is of 
various dates. The seventeenth-century pewing, the font and 
its cover, and the fittings of the Plowden chapel were much 
admired. Notwithstanding the excessive heat, five members 
walked over the hill from Clun to Lydbury North, and on the 
way inspected the large camp known as Bury Ditches. They 
joined the carriages at Lydbury North, and the whole party 
then proceeded to Plowden Hall, where the house and its 
numerous treasures—forming an art gallery and museum of 
great interest—were kindly shown by Mr. W. F. Plowden, 
who afterwards entertained his visitors to a refreshing tea, 
after which the party returned to Shrewsbury. 


TESSERZ. 
Roubiliae’s Statue of Shakespeare. 


“HE statue of Shakespeare by Roubiliac which is in the 
British Museum was commissioned by David Garrick, 
and was first placed in his garden at Hampton. The price was 
fixed by the player at the parsimonious sum of 309 guineas. 
Garrick was eminently skilful in the art of bargain making, 
and persuaded the enthusiastic sculptor to undertake the work 
at a price which would barely cover the model and the marble. 
Now he who works with the consciousness that he is to be a 
loser seldom exerts himself like one under the double inspira- 
tion of fame and money, and Roubiliac could not but be sensible 
that he was to be out of pocket. Besides, the artist who carved 
stone under the auspices of Garrick was not likely to have 
much of his own will ; the great player was a resolute “ chipper 
and hewer” in dramatic compositions, and having not only 
represented the chief characters, but altered and recast whole 
pieces, of our great poet, he no doubt thought himself thoroughly 
qualified to dictate respecting his person. It is said that he 
put himself into countenance, and then into posture, and 
desired the astonished sculptor to model away—‘“ for behold,” 
said he, “the poet of Avon.” This tradition is countenanced 
by the vanity of Garrick, and by the story related of him 
respecting Hogarth’s portrait of Fielding. The sculptor, who 
had promised to carve the statue in the best marble he could 
afford for the price, cut it from a block hard indeed and durable, 
but full of faint veins, which, crossing the eyes probably or the 
mouth, communicated a sinister expression to the whole face. 
“What,” exclaimed Garrick, ‘‘was Shakespeare marked with 
mulberries?” Roubiliac hewed the objectionable head from 
the shoulders, and replaced it with one of purer marble, and 
his patron was satisfied. From an inscription on the pedestal 
it appears that the statue was finished in 1758. 


Light and Shade. 


__ The vocabulary in use relating to light and shade is utterly 
imadequate to convey that knowledge of its phenomena that a 
painter requires. It comprises merely the terms “light,” ‘‘ shade,” 
“reflection,” “half-light” and. “half-shade.” Now all lights, 
with the exception of those belonging to obiects self-luminous, 
as fire, the sun, &c., are either reflections of light from the sur- 
faces of bodies or transmissioa of light from those that are 
transparent or partially so The focus of light ona globe is, 
therefore, as much a reflection as that appearance on its 
shadowed side which, in ordinary language, is called the 
reflection, and as to the terms half-lights and half-shades, 
they but express, if literally understood, single degrees among 
the endless gradations from light to dark. It has been said 
that water receives no shadow, but this is either equally true 
of all other bodies or not true of water, which is undoubtedly 
subject to effects that we cannot otherwise describe than by 
the word shadow. When, for instance, the sun is shining on 
the sea, were it possible that the water could be as smooth as 
4 mirror, we should see his disc exactly reflected, and once 
only, the surface of the water in other places giving an inverted 
image of the sky ; but as such perfect stillness never occurs 
the light of the sun is spread on the surface by innumerable 
broken reflections from the waves and refractions through 
them, the spaces between each of these lights (as we call them) 
reflecting the sky, where again the upper parts of the clouds 
reflect the sun, and other portions of the blue sky or the sea. 
The blue of the sky is occasioned by still more minute reflec- 
tions and refractions of the sun from and through particles of 
vapour more subtle than those which compose the clouds, and 
but for which in place of the azure there would probably be a 
void of utter darkness. Where clouds or other objects inter- 
cept the reflections of the sun from the waves the reflection of 
the sky remains, Causing those patches of shadow which, seen 
from a low point, stripe the sea with long lines of biue. It is 


scarcely necessary to remark that the shadows we see distinctly ; artificial means. 


on the surface of muddy water are projected on the mud within 


looking-glass very faint shadows may always be cast, but these 
are either on minute particles of dust or some slight degree of 
vapour, or on scratches invisible to the naked eye, from all of 
which the cleanest and most highly polished mirror is never 
wholly free. 


Northern Metalwork. 


Copper was a metal known to the Germanic nations before 
iron had been heard of, and as they were in the habit of mixing 
it with a little tin, the compound has received the name of 
bronze. It is not to be imagined that articles of bronze found 
in Northern Europe were imitations of Roman, &c., inasmuch 
as they are found just in the provinces most remote from 
Roman influence, Scandinavia in particular ; and besides, by 
the time that constant traffic was established between Rome 
and inner Germany under Julius Cesar the Romans had long 
been making their sharp instruments of iron. Gold is also 
frequently found at this stage of progress, but silver seems to 
have been a later luxury. In Northern Europe many swords, 
battle-axes, daggers, spears, arrow-points, shields, helmets 
war-trumpets (these latter very remarkable for size and execu- 
tion, some having been found in mosses, quags, &c., so well 
preserved that they could be sounded}, spurs, bits and other 
horse-gear, knives, saws, drinking-cups, vases, spoons, keys, 
&c., all of bronze, occasionally ornamented with gold. Large 
rings of pure gold and immense value have been found, too 
wide for the wrist and rather small for the neck, not to speak 
of their weight, which is enormous ; on one side there are two 
excrescences which would also make them inconvenient for 
wear ; they are supposed to be the rings used in swearing, of 
which mention is made in the Sagas. A man held out the 
ring in his hand, whereon he that was to take the oath grasped 
it in his. Magnificent drinking-horns of the purest gold have 
been met with, of which the value is incredible ; they measure 
near a yard in’ length, and are most elaborately ornamented 
with figures of all kinds. The hair ornaments are remarkable 
for their size and specific gravity ; there are metal crowns and 
helmets, in wearing which the ladies of those days must have 
borne some inconvenience for the sake of the fashion, 


Imported Art. 


When the Romans came and made themselves lords of 
Greece, they gradually learnt to admire an art that in its long 
since complete and perfect shape seemed to form a world by 
itself, that had not needed the co-operation of the moral forces 
for its rise and prosperity. They took possession of its 
products as spoils of victory and means of enjoyment, and 
turned contemptuously aside from the humble expressions of a 
plastic sense in their own countrymen and nearest neighbours. 
But true as it is that various ages and various peoples have to 
learn of each other, it must be equally true that an art imported 
from without, which stifles in the germ another that is trying 
to spring up from native dispositions, cannot wholly and 
entirely be set down on the side of an intellectual gain—so 
long as it has not been proved that this art may be transplanted 
from the forcing-house of higher education into common 
earth, acclimated, and so become part of the people’s intel- 
lectual economy, as foreign grains are of its material. But 
that this takes place is extremely rare. Rome and Italy were 
stocked with Grecian works of art : markets, basilicas, temples, 
baths, houses boasted of such. The race grew up among 
them, and, nevertheless, the Romans remained at bottom, 
strangers to the spirit of Hellenic art. An imported art has 
something that wounds national feeling; the people have a 
dim perception that injustice has by this introduction been done 
to themselves and their undeveloped resources, With some 
the feeling becomes a suspicion that art is the foe of moral 
simplicity—the majority conceive her asa plaything for the 
rich and high born. And while it needs a subtle eye to 
discover her undoubtedly exalting influence, it cannot be 
denied that she widens the cleft between the classes, gives 
their education in degree and quality a difference that is not 
healthy. 


Materials of Ancient Sculpture. 

The sculptors of antiquity occasionally introduced a variety 
of materials in the same work. When various marbles were 
used it was called “polylithic” sculpture, in distinction to 
sculpture in a simple material or stone (monolithic). In the 
period of the greatest glory of sculpture the union of gold with 
ivory was resorted to. The favourite material for works in 
statuary with the ancients seems to have been bronze; and 
we can only account for the comparatively small number of 
works remaining in it by the various uses to which the metal 
could be applied; on this account it offered great temptation to 
the spoiler. The mixture used was copper and tin, which is 
called “bronze,” probably from its brown colour. The term is 
taken from the Italian writers. The green tint usually seen on 
bronze is produced by acid, either by natural oxidation or by 
The mixture of bronze was much studied by 


the ancients. Modern sculptors have occasionally varied the 
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proportions of their bronze since the use of zinc has been 
known. It was a custom of the ancients to insert eyes in 
their statues of different materials from the rest of the work ; 
usually they were of silver, but precious stones and paste have 
also been found. Inscriptions in silver letters were sometimes 
inserted in figures of bronze. Specimens of this practice exist 
in all collections of bronzes. Some of the ancient writers refer 
to tinted bronzes, and describe the effect of paleness or of 
blushing being produced by the peculiar commixture of the 
different metals. Ina statue of Athamas sitting, after the murder 
of his son, in order to express the effect of confusion and 
shame a mixture of iron is said to have been used with other 
metals, ana that the change of the ferruginous parts caused an 
appearance like a blush. Plutarch speaks of a statue by 
Silanio in which, by a peculiar mixture of metals, a paleness 
was spread over the countenance. Callistratus describes a 
statue of Cupid, by Praxiteles, which had a vivid blush on the 
cheeks. The combination of metals in this way appears so 
inconsistent with known relations that the accounts referred to 
must in most respects be treated as mere fancies or inventions 
of their authors. Colour was undoubtedly extensively used to 
heighten the effect. Monochromic sculpture was that in 
which a simple or one colour only was used. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


HE following prizes have been awarded in the Section of 
Architecture, by Professor T. Roger Smith :—Fine 
Art: Donaldson Silver Medal, C. W. Kilner, of Bury St. 
Edmunds.—Construction: Donaldson Silver Medal, H. W. 
Chapman, of London. 2nd Prize, R. M. Hilton. Second 
Class, Kuo Tung, of Pekin.—Classes maintained by the 
Carpenters’ Company :—Measuring and Estimating: Ele- 
mentary Class, Prize, C. L. McDougal, of London. Second 
Class, J. F. Willson, of London. . Zherd Class, D. Bradford, of 
London; H. Walker, of London.—Advanced Class : Prize, 
R. H. Mayhew, of London. Second Class, J. W. Hutton, of 
London; S. G. Peartree, of London. Third Class, S.-M. 
Deacon, of London; S. J. Durden, of London; G. L. Green, 
of London; W. H. Lamble, of London; B. Stapleten, 
of London.—Building Construction and Drawing: Elemen- 
tary Class, 1st Prize, C. G. Blomfield, of London; 2nd 
Prize, F. T. Foxcroft, of London ; 3rd_ Prize, W. H. Williams, 
of London. Second Class, J. T. Vivian, of London.— 
Advanced Class: ist Prize, F. H. Hodson, of London ; 
and Prize, H. W. King, of London ; 3rd _ Prize. G. Wiggins, of 
London, Second Class, L. A. Jarvis, of London; C. A. 
Sheppard, of London. 


GENERAL. 


The Painters who are candidates for the membership of 
the Académie des Beaux-Arts, in succession to the late Benja- 
min-Constant, are MM. Gabriel Ferrier, Francois Flameng, 
Henri Gervex, Ferdinand Humbert, Lhermitte, Albert Maignan 
and Toudouze. 


The Joint Engineering Commission appointed by the 
Cape Government recommends an extension of the harbour 
works in Table Bay at a cost of 3} millions sterling. 

The County of Cheshire and the city of Chester are 
uniting to commemorate Queen Victoria by erecting a statue 
to her memory in front of the Chester Castle Law Courts. Sir 
Horatio Lloyd informed the Cheshire Standing Joint Com- 
mittee on Saturday that a sculptor had been selected and a 
contract had been entered into with him to execute the statue 
for 1,3502. The statue, he added, would be of bronze with a 
grey pedestal. 

The Prefect of the Seine, acting on the report of M. 
Bouvard, the architect, has awarded prizes to the following 
houses as being the most worthy of those examined in 1901 :— 
sor and 20t dis Boulevard Saint-Germain, 40 Rue Condorcet, 
4 Rue de Abbaye, 29 Avenue Rapp, and Place des Saussaies. 

Mr. James Green, of Messrs. Weatherall & Green, has 
been appointed for the fifteenth year in succession chairman 
of the assessment committee of the Borough of Kensington. 

The Epping Forest Committee of the City Corporation, 
after paying a visit of inspection to Hainault Forest and 
Lambourne Common, have issued a report in which they 
recommend that the Court of Common Council should vote 
10,000/, towards the purchase of the properties, which comprise 
over 800 acres. The Corporation ‘will be asked to take over 
the management of the proposed new area. 

The Fortifications of Thionville, in Alsace-Lorraine, con- 
sisting of eleven bastions covered by some outer works and by 
a fort on the right bank of the Moselle, are to be demolished. 

The Foundations of the new buildings for the Universit y 
of Birmingham were commenced last Monday. The design 
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for the general scheme has been prepared by Messrs. Aston 
Webb & E. Ingress Bell. 

The Damage caused by the Martinique disaster is esti- 
mated by a French Government commission at 200,000,009 
francs. 

The Congress of the Iron and Steel Institute will be held 
during the first week of September at Diisseldorf, where an 
important industrial exhibition is now open. 

The Westminster City Council are about to apply to the 
London County Council for sanction to borrow 92,950/.—of 
which 70,0co/. will be repaid by the County Council on com- 
pletion—for the widening of the Strand from Nos. 89 to 104, 
both inclusive. 

An Instruction has been adopted by the House of Com- 
mons to the following effect :—‘‘ That it be an instruction to 


the committee on the Charing Cross, Euston and Hampstead ~ 


Heath Railway (No. 1 and No. 3) Bill to inquire and report 


whether the railway proposed to be authorised by the Bill, if | 


constructed on the lines mentioned, will not seriously injure 
Hampstead Heath, under which it is to pass, by tapping the 
wells, draining the soil, destroying the verdure and interfering 
with this public place of resort, and that the committee have 
power to call witnesses and receive evidence on the subject.” 


Lord Kitchener sold to Lord Milner all the blockhouses 
at 1o/. apiece. There are 6,000, extending over a vast terri- 
tory. Lord Kitchener points out that as Lord Milner has to 
rebuild farmhouses he cannot do better than have the timber, 
corrugated iron and other material ready to his hand. 


The Foundation-stone was laid on Saturday of a new 
parish hall at Vickerstown. The hall is the gift of Messrs. 


Gradwell & Co., builders and contractors, Barrow, and will 


have sitting accommodation for 300 persons. The hall has 
been given to the parish asa gift to commemorate the accession 
of King Edward. 

Mr. Chevalier Taylor is to paint a panel in the Royal 
Exchange which will represent the entertainment which was 
given by the Vintners’ Company in 1356 to the five kings— 
Edward III., David II, 
Denmark and Cyprus. 


Mr. G. E. Smith, of Portsmouth, is the architect for the 
Board school to be erected in Eastney, as well as for the 
Portsmouth Technical Institute. 


Mr. A. H. Christie has been appointed inspector of art 
schools and classes under the technical education board of the 
London County Council. Mr. Christie is a professional 
designer of furniture, upholstery, metalwork, wall-papers, &e,. 
who has been employed as teacher of design at the Council’s 
central school of arts and crafts. aie 

The Court of Common Council having received a letter 
from the London County Council asking the Corporation to 


join them in an application to the Government to promote: 


legislation in the next session of Parliament for regulating the 
breaking up by companies and others having statutory rights 
in the London thoroughfares, it was resolved to inform the 
Council that the Corporation was prepared to co-operate with 
them in the matter on the understanding that the Corporation 
retained complete and absolute control over the streets in the. 
City. 

™M. E. Fremiet’s equestrian statue of the Medizvak 


The work was conveyed direct from the Salon to its destina- 
tion, a distance of 220 miles, by a powerful motor-car. 

A Conference on garden cities will be held in Liverpool 
to-day and to-morrow under the presidency of Mr. W. H. 
Lever. On the latter day the delegates will visit Port 
Sunlight. 

The Annual General Meeting of the British Association 
of Waterworks Engineers was held this week at Leicester’ 
under the presidency of Mr. Frederick Griffith. 

The Syllabus of the day courses of instruction in archi- 
tecture in connection with the Architectural Association for the 
session 1922-3has been issued. The winter term commences’ 
on September 29. It states that the result of the first year’s’ 
working has fully come up to the anticipation of the committee 
both in the number of the students and in the practical results 
in the work of the school. 


An Exhibition of Japanese art was opened on Wednesday 
in the Whitechapel Art Gailery. It contains lacquer, carvings 
in wood and ivory, porcelain, bronzes, drawings and coloured. 
prints, many of them of remarkable quality. 

The Executive Committee of the Twentieth Century Fund. 
of the Wesleyan Conference have decided to purchase the. 
Westminster Aquarium as a site for their central Church House. | 
The building is to be of a monumental character. It will. 
contain a great hall capable of holding 3,000 people, and having 
an area of 40,000 square feet; a lesser hall to hold 1,000 people 
and a great library. The sum to be paid is about 330,000/. 


Any part not required for the new buildings will be resold. ‘| 


John of France and the Kings of — 


warrior Du Guesclin was unveiled on the 2oth inst. at Dinan, | 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Architect and Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
tn the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
veaders. Ali letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER, Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
| Whe Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 
The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 
No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
_ mame and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Correspondents are requested to make thetr communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


, TENDERS, ETC. 
*4* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &¢., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on T; hursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BERMONDSEY.—Sept. 16.—Designs are invited for artisans 
_ dwellings to be erected on land at Rotherhithe, within the 
_ borough of Bermondsey, and known as the Fulford Street area. 
Premiums of too/., 607 and 4o/. will be awarded. Mr. Fredk. 
_ Ryall, town clerk, Town Hall, Spa Road, S.E. 


__ BIDEFORD.—Sept. 25.—The Town Council of Bideford are 
about to erect municipal offices and a public library upon a 
"Sit€ opposite the west end of the Long Bridge, Bideford, and 
_ they invite designs for the proposed buildings. Premiums of 
_302., 157. and 1o/. respectively are offered for the designs which 

shall be placed by the Council first, second and third in order 

of merit. Designs and descriptions, &c, are to be delivered 
to Mr. Wm. B. Seldon, town clerk, 18 The Quay, Bideford. 
BRISTOL.—Designs are invited for new central library. 
Mr. Edmund J. Taylor, town clerk, Council House, Bristol, 
DEPTFORD.—Aug. 30.—Competitive designs are invited 
for a town hall and municipal offices. Premiums of 100/,, 750. 
and 50/. are offered for the three selected designs. Mr. Vivian 


ere oo clerk, Municipal Offices, 20 Tanneér’s Hill, 


L 


} 


SPECIAL (ry. 
e ERECTION OF ROUND 
_“CUSTODIS SYSTEM,” — 


With Specially . Constructed Patent Blocks. 


Chimney Construction Co., 


GRANTHAM.—Designs are invited for the erection of a 
cottage home for nurses, to be erected at Grantham. A 
premium of 57. 5s, will be paid for the selected design. Town 
Clerk, Grantham. 

INDIA.—Nov. 1.—Competitive designs are invited for the 
erection of a memorial to Her Majesty the late Queen Victoria 
at Allahabad. A premium of 2,000 rupees will be awarded to 
the design selected by the committee. Mr. H. Nelson Wright, 
Indian Civil Service, honorary: secretary, Queen Victoria 
Memorial Fund Committee, Allahabad, India. 

IRELAND —Aug. 1.—The Newtownards Urban District 
Council invite tenders from compétent engineers to take levels, 
prepare plans, sections, specifications and estimates for all 
works necessary to provide properly constructed and ventilated 
sewers for the town of Newtownards. Mr. H. M‘Cartney, 
clerk, Newtownards. 

LIVERPOOL. — Sept. 15.— Designs are invited for new 
labourers’ dwellings to accommedate about 2,500 persons, to 
be erected on the Hornby Street area. Premiums of 2501, 
150%, and roo/. respectively are offered for the first three 
selected designs. Particulars will be supplied by the Town 
Clerk. 

SOUTHEND.—Sept. 7.—Designs are invited for a church to 
accommodate 500 persons, a clergy-house, and a parochial hall 
or parish-room about 50 feet by 30 feet. Mr. C. H. J. Talmage, 
Kathleen Villa, Southchurch Road, Southend-on-Sea. 

SUNDERLAND.—Aug, 30.— Designs are invited for proposed 
police and fire-brigade buildings to be erected in Gill Bridge 
Avenue and Dun Cow Street. Premiums of roo/., 50/. and 
25/, are offered for first, second and third designs respectively. 
Mr. Fras. M, Bowey, town clerk, Town Hall, Sunderland. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ARDSLEY.—For plastering, blue slating and plumber and 
glazier’s work in eight scullery houses at Station Lane, Ardsley. 
Messrs. Newton & Asquith, architects, Ackroyd Street, Morley. 

BIsSHOP’Ss STORTFORD.—Aug. 4—For additions to the 
isolation hospital at Bishop’s Stortford. Mr. E. T. Watts, 
surveyor, Thorley, Bishop’s Stortford. 

BISHOP’S STORTFORD.—Aug. 11.—For erecting boundary- 
wall 600 feet in length by 8 feet high at the gasworks. Mr. 
W. J. Gee, secretary, Water Lane, Bishop’s Stortford. 

BLACKAWTON.—July 28 —For restoring Jarge barn, &c., at 
Lower Fuge, Blackawton, Devon. Mr. E. H. Back, architect, 
Dartmouth. 

BRADFORD.—July 30.—For erection of laundry, boiler- 
house and chimney, stabling, &c., in Barnard Terrace, Usher 
Street, Bradford. Mr. Wm. Rycroft, architect, Bank Buildings, 
Manchester Road, Bradford. 

BRADFORD —July 31.—For erection and compietion of new 
central baths and public hall at Morley Street, Bradford. Mr. 
Frederick Stevens, town clerk, Town Hall, Bradford. 

BRADFORD —Aug. 6.—For erection of a store and three 
houses in Great Horton Road and Summerville Road, Brad- 
ford. Mr.Wm Rycroft, architect, Rank Buildings, Manchester 
Road, Bradford. 

BRENTWOOD —Aug. I—For erection of a fire station in 
Hart Street, Brentwood. Mr. J. E. Fothergill, surveyor, 
Brentwood, Essex. 

BRISTOL.—July 28 —For erection of a cemetery chapel at 
Canford Lane, Westbury-on-Trym. Messrs. La. Trobe & 
Weston, architects, 20 Clare Street, Bristol. 

BRIsTOL.—July 28.—For extensions to the Ham Green 
hospital, Pill, Bristol, comprising two pavilions, discharging 
block, additions to administration building, &c. Mr. T. H. 
Yabbicom, city engineer, 63 Queen Square, Bristol. 
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CARLISLE.—Aug. 1.—For erection of grand stands, &c., for 
the Carlisle Race Stand Company, Ltd. Mr. Joseph Graham, 
architect, Bank Street, Carlisle. 

CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH.—For: erection of.a block of four 
cottages at Chapel-en-le-Frith. Messrs. Garlick & Flint, 
architects, Buxton. 

CHELMSFORD.—July 29.—For erection of a drill hall at 
Chelmsford. Captain Fred Taylor, 17 Duke Street, Chelms- 
ford. 

CHESTER.—Aug. 5.—For alterations at Upton Asylum, 
Chester. Mr. H. Beswick, county architect, Chester. 


CHESTERFIELD.—Aug. 9.—For construction of a new main 
outfall sewer at Cresswell, for the Clown Rural District 
Council. The works will comprise about 14 miles of 12-inch 
stoneware pipe sewers, together with all manholes, ventilators, 


flushing arrangements and other appurtenances. Mr. James 
Snow Whall, clerk, 44 Bridge Street, Worksop. 
CHESTERFIELD.—Aug. 11.—For erection of infirmary, 


nurses’ home, laundry and other works at the workhouse, 
Newbold Road, Chesterfield. Messrs. Rollinson & Son, 
architects, 13 Corporation Street, Chesterfield. 


CROSSGATES.—July 30.—For erection of station buildings, 
platform roofing, warehouse, stationmaster’s house and cottages 
at Crossgates, Yorks, for the North-Eastern Railway Company. 
Mr. William Bell, architect, York. 


CROSLAND Moor.—July 31.—For erection of two dwelling- 
houses in’ Park Road West, Crosland Moor, Yorks, Mr. 
Arthur Shaw, architect, Golcar. 


DARLINGTION.—July 31.—For erection of seventy work- 
men’s houses in connection with Messrs. R. Stephenson & 
Co.’s works, Darlington. Mr. W. Y. Dixon, Estate Office, 
Baltic Chambers, West Hartlepool. 

DARTFORD.-—July 30.—For excavation and_ brickwork 
setting for one Lancashire boiler at the electricity works. Mr. 
J. C. Hayward, clerk to Urban District Council, Sessions 
House, Dartford, Kent. 

DeERBY.—For erection of Baptist church, vestries, &c, 
Pear Tree Road. Mr. A. H. Goodall, architect, Market Street, 
Nottingham. 

EALING.—July 31.—For erection of a lodge at the southern 
entrance, Lammas Park. Mr. Chas. Jones, surveyor, Town 
Hall, Ealing, W. 


PATENT INDURATED STO 


MANUFACTURED PATENT INDURATED STONE CO. Ltd. City Offices: 24 Gt..St. Helen’s, London, 


Works MILLWALL, 


THOROUGHLY MATURED SLABS, CONCRETE SANITARY TUBES, CONCRETE MAN 


« Solignum 
Wood Preservative. 


Ltd. Solignum Depot, HULL. PN 


Prevents Dry Rot, |. 
Fungus, Decay, &c. 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 


Particulars om MIAJOR & CO. 


SUPPLIED TO WINDSOR CASTLE FOR H.W. 
Payments extended over any number of years for Vestries, Oorporations, 


Perfect Foothold. 


Face equal to a Polished Flag. Natural York Stone Appearance. 
$ wend 


No Air Cavities. Non=Porous. Frostproof. 
Wear alike full Depth of Slab. 
Hydraulic Pressure over 1,000 Tons. 


Never becomes Slippery. 
n © » Contractors} 


Head Offices: HALIFAX, 


THE KING. 
and District Oouncils. 


Cope and Work like Natural Stone. No Laminations. 


‘The HARD YORK NONSLIP STONE 


FLOCKTON.—July 28.—For erection of draper’s shop and! 
three cottages at Flockton. Mr. R. H. Sowerby, Industrial 
Co-operative Society, Flockton. 

GILLINGHAM.—For extension of the electricity works in. 
Gillingham Road, Gillingham, Kent. Mr. W. H. Trentham, 
consulting electrical engineer, 39 Victoria Street, S.W. 

HAVERSCROFT.—For erection of nine houses, &c., Havers--— 
croft. Mr. Joseph Oldroyd, architect, 16 Infirmary Street, 
Leeds. ; 

IRELAND.—For erection of a villa residence at Mitchels- 
town. Plans and specifications may be seen at the offices of 
Mr. J. L. Russell, auctioneer, Lower Cork Street, Mitchelstown. 


IRELAND.—July 28.—For erection of a caretaker’s house in- 
connection with the sewage-disposal works, Armagh. Mr, 
T. G. Peel, town clerk, Tontine, Armagh. 


IRELAND.—Aug. 2.—For erection of a dispensary, medical 
officer’s residence and offices at the Workhouse, Roscomnion. 


Mr. T. J. O’Keefe, Roscommon. ay 


IRELAND.—Aug 4 —For providing and fitting-up two urinals, 
Mr. W..G. Yonge, clerk to Urban District Council, ~ 


in Larne. 
Town Hall, Larne. 


IRELAND.—Aug. 5.—-For erection of a villa at Castlereagh, 
co. Down. Mr. J. V. Brennan, architect, Belfast Bank 


Chambers. : 


IRELAND.—Aug. 6.—For erection of fourteen labourers’ 
cottages (including out-offices, piers and gates), and thefencing 
plots attached thereto ; also for the fencing of 
fourteen plots in the Kinsale rural district. Mr, R. Evans, a 


of the acre 


engineer, 53 South Mall, Cork. 


IRELAND.—Aug. 12.—For erection of a Crown post office: — 
and postmaster’s residence at Cahir, co. Tipperary. Plans and 
specification can be seen at the Post Office, Clonmel, and at 


the Office of Public Works, Dublin. % 


———_— 


IRELAND.—Aug. 15.—For erection of new college, Mul- 


lingar, co. Westmeath. Mr. J. J. O'Callaghan, architect, 16 


Nassau Street, Dublin. a 


KENSINGTON.—July 31.—For alteration and enlargement 


of the receiving wards of the workhouse in the Marloes Road.” ; 


Mr. Ernest Flint, architect, 80 Coleman Street, E.C. - * 


LEFDS.—July 29.—For erection of a Primitive. Methodist 
church and ‘schools, &c., in Harehills Avenue, Leeds. Mr 
W. H. Dinsley, architect, Chorley, Lancashire. S 


—_— 


E. . * 


and isa pleasing 
Stain. 


Suitable 2 


WINDOW and DOOR 

SILLS, JAMBS, or any purpose for 

NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL STONE CAN BE 
WILL LAST A CENTURY. 


(BRANCH or BROOKES, LD.), 
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—July 28.—For repairs, painting, &c., to the 
ipterioc of he ibe ihe London Sicle Asylum in Cleveland Road, 
Fitzroy Square, W. Mr. Fred. W. Bailey, clerk, Cleveland 
Street, W.C. : 

- LOUGHBOROUGH.—Aug. 1.—For erection of a boiler-house 
and chimney, engine-house, generating house and foundations 
for purifiers, in connection with the erection of a carburetted 
water-gas plant at the Loughborough gasworks. Mr. Edward . 
Onions, engineer, Gasworks, Loughborough. 

MANCHESTER.—July 30 —For alterations to Registrar’s 
office at Philips Park Cemetery. The City Architect, Town 
Hall. 

MANCHESTER.—July 30.—For erection of a shed at the 
Albert Street police station. The City Architect, Town Hall, 
Manchester. 

MANSFIELD WoopHousE —For slating six houses on the 
Priory estate. Mr. G. Radford, New Inn, Mansfield Wood- 
house. 

MERTON.—Aug. 6.—For erection of parish offices in the 
Kingston Road. Mr. H. G Quartefmain,. architect, Merton 

’ Park, Surrey. 

NEWHAVEN —July 30.—For general repairs and internal 
painting and decorating at the workhouse, Newhaven, Sussex 
Mr. William Gates, clerk to the Guardians, 86 High Street, 

_ Lewes. 

| OAKWORTH.—For erection of three houses, Lane Ends, 
~ Oakworth. Messrs. John Judson & Hudson, architects, Oak- 
worth, near Keighley. 

: -PETERBOROUGH.—July 31.—For extension to the engine- 
Shouse, boiler-house and battery-room at the generating station 
 4n the Albert Place Meadow, Peterborough. Mr. John C. Gill, 

city electrical engineer, Municipal Offices, Peterborough. 


PURSTON.—For erection of three houses in Wakefield 
Road. Messrs. Garside & Pennington, architects, Pontefract. 


ROCHDALE —July 30.—For erection ot _ reservoir keeper’s 
house at Ashworth Moor, Norden, near Rochdale. Mr. James 
Diggle, Hind Hill Street, Heywood. 


Rucpy.—July 28.—For pulling-down the wooden building 
used as a small-pox hospital at Barby Road pumping station, 
and re-erecting it on a brick foundation in a field at Lawford 
Heath. Mr. D. G. Macdonald, surveyor, Rugby. 


ROTHERHAM.—Aug. 1.—For extensions to the generating 
station, situate in Rawmarsh Road, Rotherham. Mr. J. Platts, 
architect, High Street, Rotherham. 

ROTHWELL.—July 30.—For erection of cemetery chapel, 
lodge and fencing at Rothwell. Messrs. Gotch & Saunders, 
architects, Bank Chambers, Kettering. 

St. ALBANS.—For erection of a small residence on plot 
No. 3 on the Beaumont Avenue estate, St. Albans. Mr. Ellis 
Raves, architect, Orpington Road, Winchmore Hill, N. 

St. ALBANS.—For erection of carriage-building works ad- 
joining the’ Kingsbury estate, St. Albans. Mr. H. E. Hansell, 


| architect, St. Albans. 


St. STEPHEN’S-BY-SALTASH —Aug. 5.—For erection of 
additional school buildings to the school at St. Stephen’s-by- 
Saltash, Cornwall. Mr. W. J. Carder, architect, 8 Atheneum 
Terrace, Plymouth. 

ST. THOMAS.—July 30.—For additions to the infants’ school, 
Union Street, St. Thomas. Mr. James Jerman, architect, 5 
Bedford Circus, Exeter. 

ScALBY.—For erection of the grand stand, bandstand, 
ladies’ retiring-room, &c, for the Scalby and Newby Agricul- 
tural, Floral and Horticultural Society's show at Newby on 
August 15. Messrs. Thomas Flinton & John Tickle, secre- 
taries, Scalby. 

SCOTLAND —July 31.—For extension of Glasgow Central 
Station hotel for the Caledonian Railway Company. Mr. 
James Miller, architect, 15 Blythswood Square, Glasgow. 

SCOTLAND.—July 31.—For additions and alterations to the 
Mackie Academy, Stonehaven. Messrs. Kelly & Nicol, archi- 
tects, 367 Union Street, Aberdeen. 

SEAFORD.—Aug. 4.—For construction of a random flint 
boundary wall, 400 yards long and 5 feet high, with brick piers 
and wooden gates, atthe cemetery. Mr. E.A. Miller, surveyor, 
3 Clinton Place, Seaford. 

SHEFFIELD.—July 28.—For erection of a public elementary 
school at Greystones, Sheffield. Messrs. Hemsoll & Paterson, 
architects, Norfolk Row, Sheffield. 

SHEFFIELD.—July 30—For erection of urinals in Hills- 
borough Park. Mr. Charles F. Wilke, city surveyor, Town 
Hall, Sheffield. 

SHERWOOD.—For erection of a detached house, private 
road, Sherwood. Mr. W. Dymock Pratt, architect, Long Row, 
Sherwood, Notts. 


ESTAB.] 


Telegrams, 


“‘LIMMER, LONDON,” 


il | COMPRESSED 


POTtASSELS 


i Lawn Tennis 


| 
! i il 


| 
) 


\ 


‘OTT, GASSELS & WILLIAMSON 


| ENGINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
| MOTHERWELL. 


| OATALOGUES FREE. 
| 


WOOD TURNER 
a 
quare, Round, Twisted Balusters, 


) Newels, &c. 


‘CUPHAM & WOOD, Ltd. 
Mill Street Saw Mills, Leeds. 
f 


RIC 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. 


LIMITED. 


a 
Form or BLocx 


& MASTIC ASPHALTE 


| For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 


13 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOJS WORKS, CHATHAM. 
) Vol. LXVL. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cicth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. 


THE WOOD CARVING CO., 


LIMITED, 


WINDSOR ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


Manufacturers of Fancy Solid Wood Mouldings 
of every description for Cabinet Makers, 
Builders, Picture Frame Makers, &c. 


(1871. 


Telephone, 
862. 


Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices, nabieiy 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


The Buttermere Green Slate Co. 


Having acquired Sawing and Planing Machinery 
are now prepared to supply 


J)}PILLARS, COLUMNS, HEADS, SILLS, 
JAMBS, MULLIONS, 
&e., &e., in their famous 


_|LIGHT SEA GREEN STONE, 
DARK SEA GREEN STONE, 


AND 


MOTTLED GREEN STONE. 


PRICES ON APPLIOATION. 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


HARD D. BATCHEL 


Hand Carving of Every Description. 


Send for Price List and Patterns, 


EDWARDS & MEDWAY 


Kennington Steam Joinery Works, 

9 ETHELRED ST., KENNINGTON CROSS, S.E. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Edgythe, London.” 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 
and every deseription of STONEWORK executed 
on the premises. 

Architects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 

despatch. ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


KERBS, TILES, 


FRENCH ASPHALTE CO, 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


6 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 
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om, ee Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. Lk CADOGAN IRONWORKS 
Poetorto Se ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. Syp2 Re Cain, 
yestesr WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. * atin See, Me STANLEY BRIDGE, 
wf “or 0 Lar@est STeAM WELI-BoriInc Toors IN THE KINGDOM. WP 


CHELSEA, S.W. 


Columns, Girders, Roofs, Railings, 
Ornamental Work, Castings, &c. 
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SHIPLEY.—For erection of two semi-detached villas at 
Moorhead, Shipley. Mr. J. Crawshaw, architect, 1 Norman 
Drive, Eccleshill. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—July 31.—For erection of a_ telegraph 
office at Southampton Docks, for the Commissioners of H.M. 
Works and Public Buildings. Particulars may be obtained at 
H.M. Office of Works, &c , Storey’s Gate, S W. 

SOUTHGATE,—July 29.—For erection of a temporary wood 
and iron footbridge over the New River at Palmer’s Green, and 
for painting and other works at the Council’s yard, fire-station 
and cottages, Palmer’s Green. Mr. Chas. Gn. Lawson, 
surveyor, Palmer’s Green, N. 

SOWERBY BRIDGE.—July 28.—For erection and alteration 
of the proposed offices at the gasworks, Sowerby Bridge, 
Yorks. Mr. R. W. Evans, clerk to the U. D. Council, Com- 
mercial Bank Chambers, Halifax. 

STALYBRIDGE.—For erection of four shops in Market 
Street. Mr, Edward Garlick, architect, 121 Stamford Street, 
Stalybridge. 

STRENSALL.—Aug. 2.—For erection of - six houses at 
Strensall. Mr. Thomas Stokes, architect, Strensall. 


TADLEY.—July 30.—For additions and alterations to Board 
school, Tadley, Hants. Mr. J. Gibson, architect, Basingstoke. 

TOTTENHAM.—Aug. 5-—For erection of a fire station, 
depot buildings, &c , at Conway Road. Mr. W. H. Prescott, 
engineer, Coombes Croft House, 712 High Road, Tottenham, 

TRURO —July 31.—For alterations to the city isolation 
hospital. Mr. Measham Lea, city surveyor, City Surveyor’s 
Office, Truro. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—For erection of a church at Rusthall, 
Tunbridge Wells. Messrs. Gordon & Gunton, architects, 
Finsbury House, Blomfield Street, E.C. 


WALES.—For rebuilding of house and shop, Abercynon. 
Mr. J. Parry Williams, architect, Taff Chambers, Pontypridd, 

WALES.—July 29.—For erection of six houses and shops 
on site of old malthouse, Caerphilly. Mr. John H. Phillips, 
architect, Clive Chambers, Windsor Place, Cardiff. 

WALES.—July 30.—For extension of schools at Gilfach 
Goch, Llantrisant. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, Fentre, 
Rhondda. 

WALES —July 31.—For erection of a chancel and vestry at 
the church of Trianglas, Trecastle, Breconshire. Mr. D. T. 
Isaac, Ruperra House, Brecon. 


‘town clerk, 32 Park Street, Windsor. 


WALES.—July 31.—For erection of an English Con- 
gregational schoolroom at Bargoed. Rev. D. Leyshon Evans, 
21 Bristol Terrace, Bargoed, i 


WALES —July 31.—For erection of school buildings, &e., 
to accommodate 385 children at Bethesda. Rev. T. Gutin” ( 
Elfed Terrace, Bethesda. ee 


WALES.—July 31.—For erection of a chapel at Blew : 
rhondda. Mr. J. Rees, architect, Pentre. 


WALES.—Aug. 7.—-For erection of a new mixed school at 
Aman, Aberdare. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Clifton Stree 
Aberdare. 1 


WALES.—Aug. 18.—For erection of a stone arched bridge, 
or, in the alternative, of an iron girder bridge, at the Pitt, 
Llanarth : and for erection of a stone retaining wall to the 
bridge at Hendre Glyn, Llanover, Abergavenny. Mr. John 
Gill, surveyor, 4 Brecon Road, Abergavenny. 


WINDsOR.—Aug. 2.—For erection of about 750 feet of 
g-inch walling at the Windsor cemetery. Mr. E. Cecil Durant, 


WOLVERHAMPTON.—July. 28.—For erection of covered 
market on the site adjoining the cold stores and ice factory in 
Wulfruna Street. Particulars may be obtained on application 
at the Borough Engineer’s Temporary Office, School. Streeme | 
Depot. ‘ 


WORKINGTON.—July 29.—For erection of four ostaaae in 
Harrington Road, Workington. Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co,, 
architects, Victoria Buildings, Workington. 


LyYDHAM (Salop) parish church, which has been closed for 
some weeks for repairs and internal decorations, was reopened 
on the 13th inst. New troughing has been placed round the 
roof of the nave and chancel, the roof also has been repaired 
and the walls pointed, and inside the church the walls have 
been painted, the nave with a delicate shade of buff and the _ 
chancel with a ground of soft terra-cotta stencilled in a pattern - 
of fleur-de-lis, &c. The pews have been revarnished and the | 
inner doors of the church re covered with red baize, new seats | 
have been fixed in the porch and the outer door has also bee: 
scraped and varnished. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Lta., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, H.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s. ; 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


Leather, 1s, 


tastefully 


or with Receipt, 5s. 


ee ee 
QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROCRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

Equal to Lithography and50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Srecimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. uenbittes, Specifi- 

eation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per r 


OLDACRES & CO., ” CHANCERY. ius iu hag LIGHTNING 
ay LONDON, WwW j 
aE TY x95, 98. UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
Tele. No. 1021 ive Gentea Weleespatne, ¢ gs,cneh London.’ m z CON DUCTO 


“Quantities” 
for 12s. 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 


199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 
Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
narded on Application. 

MrpALt AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


T. A. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON. APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Colours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 


PLEASE 


Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &¢., and Artists’ The removable Lead Cap and “Self-Locking ” Steel Bar 
are special features tbat no other systems possess. 
Requires no Nuts, Boits, Serews, or Packing. 


VICTORIA WORKS, | 
EYRE & SPOT 4TISWOODE, and 34 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. VOLUME LXVII. OF THE ARCHITEC 


Guaranteed 5 Years. | 


Materials of every description, 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


London — Creat New St., Fleet St., E.€. 


QUANTITIES, &e., LITHOGRAP HED POORE’S Patent Transfer Proeess, ~ 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports |g PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1902, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


‘BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 

White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 
W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 

NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 

No extra charge for Prints by Electric Lighté 


equal to Lithog graphy,and much cheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled oat 


Box, 14 in. by 9,in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each ; 
Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


W. HARDAKER, 13 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, 


HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. 


SAM DEARDS'’ 


PATENT 


'SELF- LOCKING . GLAZING, ~: ‘Write us to send you, Post Free, the above beantif ifel 


DRAWING OFFICE, 


'POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different winds), 


‘(POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers 
(inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
‘POORE’S Sensitised Papers. met 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPC 
bia seas acne sbacniachiniiaeilihaiinidilia i/rsniibisbiskienteMaebiNieeb%.> o> | 
‘BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOCRA 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPE 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND 
DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, _ pe 
Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway 


WESTMINSTER. 

Telephone No. 185 Westminster. — 
Telegraphic Address, “Cartoons, Lond 
Re 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


“W. J. FURSE & 4 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Ri 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


W.C. 


“ What we 


can do 


Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


SPECIFY 


printed Pamphlet, 


— 163 STRAND — 


HARLOW, | 


Handsomely bound in Cleth, Gilt Lettered, prige 129. 
Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, Oy 


4 “le Ai Se A) 
ee ’ 4 
oa iY ; 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TEN DERS. wt COCKINGTON. 


For completion of St. Matthew’s Church, Cockington. Messrs. 


AYLESBURY. NICHOLSON & CORLETTE, architects, 2 New Square, 
" . : : F Lincoln’s Inn. 

For constructing filter-beds in connection with the drainage of 
the parishes of Cuddington and Dinton. a pas ; aa e : ee 6s £3,274 2 5 
} Gs : ; 2 : ‘ > 3222 OO 
Accepied tenders. Stephens) Bastow & Cos. 2. a he 2,970 (ore) 
W. Rose, Haddenham, Aylesbury, Cuddington, £26 ; R. F Yeou : : : - ; : + 2,889-°0 0 
Dinton, £17. E. P. Bovey & Son . ; : ; ‘ 8749.0 
BIRMINGHAM. A. J. Webber . ; ; ‘ a 7) 2,000)" 6 -a 
For construction of carriers Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 8, 9, to and 11, and W. Narracott . : . : ° , » 2,580 0 oO 

appurtenances on lands between Menworth and Curdworth COLCHESTER. 
on the sewage farm extension. Mr. J. D. WATSON, 


For cleaning and painting the outside wood, iron and other 


engineer. works at Stockwell Street and St. John’s Green schools, 
C. H. Walker & Co, Ltd... ° : . £25,153 16 I0 Colchester. 
T.Lowe& Sons... : : ~ + 24,219 16 3 W. Rogers . : . : ° ‘ : . £699 0 o 
CurralJ, Lewis & Martin. 4 ; - | + 23,240 6 oO J. H. Johnson . ; ; ; , ‘ . 690 0 a 
Hopson & SON, Lenton Boulevard, Notting- E. Pattison & Son , ; ‘ ; : . 585 13 0 
ham (accepted) . . . . . + 22,231 °O 0 G. Dosson & SON, Butt Road (azscepted) . 653K" G10 
Boys ‘ akc aah: 4 : GREENWICH. 
For alterations, reconstruction and repairs to business pre- 3 . 
mises. Mr. WILLIAM J. JENKINS, architect, Bodmin. For decorative repairs and proposed new organ-chamber, &c., 
Buscombe Bros. Z , F ; UL, 132),0;50 at Christ Church, East Greenwich. Mr. ALFRED ROBERTS, 
Brown & Son . , P ; d : 1,049 0 O architect, 18 Nelson Street, Greenwich. 
HAM Bros., Bodmin (accepted) . g Marat rf eitehaee R. C. Scutt & Son . : a ‘ ; . £1,189 18 I0 
R. Palmer. : : : A : 2 Pet i2tssO. O 
BEEN TE ORD. W. Read . F : ; : : : Fi 927 0 O 
For making-up Bank Passage. Mr. NOWELL PARR, surveyor. W. Mills . : ’ ; : ; 5 WHE sa ta oO 
Lawrence & Thacker . °. : : : ~ £60.90 0 Re A bows: : ; ) : / : 807. 0 Oo 
D. Adamson . . . : : . . van Sone, . 0 W. O. Collingwood & Co. : ‘ : SNL T Pe RPO 
_ B, Nowell & Co. . ‘ - : : A Be SOO et0 Hl. Groves : ; ‘ : i : Se Agta oO 
R. D. Daniel . ‘ ‘ : . . e 44,1049 S. Coffin & Son ; 7 é : : . 649 10 0 
; BRIGHTON. F. Norman . ; é ; ’ d vrs (Ota 6-43 
for installing electric light in the new wholesale vegetable Holliday & Greenwood . : . . - 609 9 oO 
market, and other works in connection therewith. A. E, Bine eae aM Mi Atake WK o howd, os a, FOF 2 Oe O 
_ G. Hignett & Co. . . . . . . £209 II ©O| For fitting-up the lecture hall premises with electric light. 
Murerice s te lt le 1850 RAWLINGS BROS, Blackheath (accepted) . .£282 0 0 
GA. Purnell. ‘ : ‘A R : SN ty le ° Wao, 
E. P.Allam&Co. . é : : : ese 7 OL 0G HEYWOOD. 
: W. Holmes A 4 : F ; : . 153 10 o| Forconstruction and erection at Botany of destructor works, 
| Scholes & Son . : ; ‘ : : ho tary OO comprising boiler-house, engine-house, offices and stores, 
H. J. Galliers ; ; ; : : a HOA 7G and a chimney shaft, too feet high. Mr. J. AINSWORTH 
| C. G. REED & Sons, LTD., North Street SETTLE, borough engineer. 
(accepted ) : 5 ‘ ‘ : Dect 27 TOnEO J. BERRY, Heywood (accepted). 


CW, OBMAN’S == OXYLIN Fibrous Plaster (WAL DE TRAVERS 
RAG TAR PAVING, DECORATIONS. | ASPHALTE, 


- Artificial Stone § Mosaic, H. E. GAZE, 16 Hinde St., LONDON, W. | COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 


CORNICES READY for FIXING from.6d. foot. || 7S THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
| | Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Moulded or Plain, OVERDOORS, CEILINGS, CAPS, TRUSSES, &e. | Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 


“IN SLABS OR LAID IN. SITU. ESTIMATES FOR SPECIAL WORK. Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. 


Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. JOHN FIELD & 60 | Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 

i ied HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
A. Cc. W. HOBMAN & CO. ol WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 

|_ OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, SE. | REPOUSSE & ART METAL WORKERS, ——— 


SAVE TIME. STOVE, RANGE & PATTERN CHASERS, 
In Lead or Brass of all kinds, of Hearth and 
SAVE MONEY. Mantel Adornments, 


Cadman Lane, SHEFFIELD. 
NEW GONSTRUCTION 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co, 


Me” (Successors to 
Ng CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A.,& HILL & HEY). 


Ventilating Engineers, 


Particulars 


| Thos. Harrison, Ld. ’ Builders’ Air Crates. 7 Mount Street, HALIFAX. 
Bredford. STEEL BARS ‘ oh 
WELDON STONE. CALVANISED. EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 


SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zine 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


Send for Catalogue, 
jaltablefor all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 


Riles spehenteed on use for upwards of three centuries, Ai Ss Jah oer tae pare so 
i ools with facility, and bi , 
| with GREAT DURABILITY mad: Grictiococs, Bete PADIKAM, LARCS Ae caibectaa. e 


| For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
ms ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, CORBY, KETTERING. 
et ee SENN 


"HE VALLONGO SLATE AND 
| MARBLE QUARRIES CO., LTD., 


35 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


iLATE SLABS of any dimensionsfor 
‘Ublic Baths, Tanks, Billiard Beds, &., &c. 


rice Lists, Oatalogues, Esti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 


PATENT TUBULAR. bats No! él, “ Ventilator, Halifax." 
GUARANTEED 


vessowuTey | FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 


\ Prices and full particulars on application. JOHN KIN G, Cp uries: 
| LIMITED, The Best Me.terial for 
WATER SUPPLI ES ENGINGERS, Paths, pass oo Bem ioks Cowsheds, 
oacn-housesy&c. 
| LIVERPOOL. nas 


) MANSIONS, COUNTRY HOUSES, TOWNS, VILLAGES, 
pes &c, Thousands of springs discovered by W. Stone, 
tpert Water Finder. Artesian and other Wells Bored and 
me ae abundant supplies of Pure Water, Illustrated 
ree.—Address, W, STONE, Artesian and Con- 
‘ting Well Engineer, Bolingbroke Hall, Spilsby. 


London Office: 7 Quality Court,; CONTRAOTOR TO jane, 
Chancery Lane, W.C. | H.M. GOVERNMENT (4. Ge)l9. 


i) 
EY, 


Cc 
Every description of Asphalte laid and suppliec. 
WA R il A G T. FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 


LONDON, S.E. 
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“its HAMMERSMITH. LONDON S8CHOOL BOARD. 
For alterations, &c., to West-end Baptist church and schools. “The work: at the following schools will be done during the | 


J. Polden..*: - + -£1,323 19 6 | summer holidays, July 25 to August 23. Where exterior as” 
CoLLINGwoop & Co. (ace cepted) . . - 1,158 15 © || well as interior work has to be done an additional week will be 
HAMPSTEAD. allowed for the former ;:— . 

For erection of house, stables and laying-out garden in Frognal | For painting interior, Beethoven Street. . 
Lane. Messrs. BARRETT &. DRIVER, architects, 53 S. Polden . ; ’ : z s eed o 
Blomfield Road, Maida Vale. Quantities by Mr. Max W. Chappell 450 0 
CLARKE, 4 Queen Square, W. F. T. Chinchen & Co. . SEV aera gaa 

T. Garrett & Sons. : : : Ne £8, gII Oo O G. Neal 4 5 : s x i . 402 0 
C. Miskin & Sons . ° ° . . 8 5207 O O W. Brown & ay ‘ A : i e rae vp ne fe) 
F. Gough & Co. . 4 : : : ae. 5124.40). 0 W. R. & A. Hide “ eee aco 10 
E, Lawrance & Sons {Was hy 2) 08,096" 0. ee amen EATWELL (accepted) . . 310 0 , 
ie eee ‘ : : ; gee as : For Se interior and exterior (iron buildings), Middle a: 
Holloway Bros. ; : : : : - 7,960 0 0 i | 
G. Neal . af 2 é Des mann - , Chinchen & Co : ae 2 on | 
rs e o ° ° ° 2 + 
=a nee & Co, “Ltd. é ‘ f : yee ey W. R. & A. HIDE (accepted) . ; 3 : - 47 10 O° 
G. E. WALLIS & SONS, Maidstone (accepted). 7,248 o o| For painting exterior, Star Lane. a 
S. Polden . : : : : : -& 139 10 oO 

For erection of two houses on the site of the old Vale of Health Mt Haimnond: © : 120-6 70a 
tavern, Vale of Health, Hampstead Heath. Messrs. LOwE Poa Oiichen eGo” ; ; : : 117 18 0 
& GOLDSCHMIDT, Heath Street, Hampstead, and A. W. W. Chappe'l ; . a 3 y 115 0 0 ( 
HUuDsoN, 87 Finsbury Pavement, London, architects. Bristow & EATWELL (accepted ) : Ill oO ane 

Ve Woes Inkpen : : ; ; : 5 2, 19922050 ; : Ge 
W. J. King ; é : : -. +. + 1,936 10 0 | For painting exterior, Moreland Street. : 
Sheffield Bros. . : 5 . ; : ¥ ) -15,707*:O%0 Rice & Son . : ‘ ts } 3 - £192 0: Gale 
W. M. Dabbs & Son : : Z : . 1,480 0 0 McCormick & Sons . ; ; : ‘ . 186 0 GEE 
A. Collins . F : : é : s <i LZ 5) Oo Johnson & Co. . ; sy Cems ‘ - + 176 0 ae 
HULL | Stevens Bros. : ; ; : é «> 170.0 One 

: : : BATE BROs. (accepted ) i 2 ; é ,. 162 0 ORM 

For cleaning and distempering work at the infirmary wards of F | 
the workhouse, Beverley Road. Mr. T. BreEecrorr | For painting interior (boys and Seat ), Richard Street. a | 
ATKINSON, architect, 11 Trinity House Lane, Hull. C..& W. Hunnings  . - 9). £318 10 iam 

McCormick & Sons. ; ; ; : 286 0. 0am 

Hull Painting and Pee aE. Co. 36.00 100-0 Bae Bios: 250 0 aE 
J. Codner & Sons . : 3 ; 2 60°18 G. Kirby : ; : ; é ; : j 229 0 on 
Tet eset : : : : . : ee - 2 archant & Hirst _. : : - 6.4 7223 (0 Sam 
Daceeee eo himons STEVENS BRos. (accepted) . +) ua 218 0 eo 
G. Habron . ; : : ; : ; - 61 6 4 | For painting ee Pope Street. 4 
J. Dickson . : 5 : ; ‘ : 56 0.40 W. Banks . : : : «oe £21319: aa 
Adams & Usher . 5 39 15 oO G. Bush ‘ : Mega: ‘ : : < 185.0 "Gm 
C. S. DRuRY & SONS, 2 Caroline Street, Hull (ac- E. Proctor . : : » 530 159.0 nam 
cepted ) : : : : ; ; ‘ ; I0 oO W. Hayter & Son (accepted) é : : - 155 0 -am 


a 


s 
’ 


ee eee 
C. B. N. SNEWIN & SONS. LTD, MAuQGANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANT, 
BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON RO/, 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London.”’ LONOON, E.C. Telephone 274 Holborn 


pia cratic chalet atebeleaiaaetitattiainintits Kiri Wateciecerte ee 
FOR ALL CLIMATE! 

WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. — 

_ INSECT-PROOF. | 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING oN JotsTs. Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUIS 
DAmpP and DEADENS SouNnD. Also for Damp Walls. : 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD. WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 1870, 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD.. WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. — EsTABLisHeD 1870. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. Bes | 


iWorko: ALFRED WALKER & SON, 7 Upper James St., Golden Sq., Londen, ‘ Piet) 
Retterd Roa Woodville, Pudsey, Leeds. 7 


CONTRACTORS FOR ay SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, &. 
EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Building; 
Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). ie 

Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, ‘‘ Walkers, Concreters, Pudse!’ 

nn 


For Every Description of | 


OFFICE & BOARD ROOM FURNITURE P= 


APPLY 


ALLARD & CO. 


33 JEWRY STREET, FENCHURCH STREET. 


Telephone 5766 Avenue. 


BEDFORD | EMERE «CO. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, 6 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. — 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS. ; ' 
| 


OFFIOK HOURS 9 a.m. TO 7 P.M, PRIOE LISTS AND ESTIMATES FREE, 


ia’? STRAND, LONDON, W..C. (HRs M0): 
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LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. LONDON SCHOOL PRCT ies 
hie : . For cleaning interior, Ponton Road (infants’ school and visitors’ 
For geshine interior (pupil gocher Pt oe oe Dear i r ee ( 
Potoct : i i apa A 93.70): 6 J. R. Sims £180 Oo oO 
W. HAYTER & SON (accepted) temo eae | LTD (accepted ) re . : 
, : ; : 
For painting exterior, Waller Road. £186 0 0 For cleaning interior and painting exterior, Sleaford Street. 
H. Leney & Son . : ; res Son General Builders, Ltd. - . £897 0 © 
J. & C. Bowyer. 122 6 S| E P. Bulled & Co. 355 0 © 
as Ape & Son . 16a oho ws Sy 2535.0".0 
. Kem : . . ‘loo . . 0 oO 
J. F. FORD (accepted ) . 137 9 °| &. TRicGs (accepted) . ie °° 
For painting interior (old and new portions), Maidstone Street. | po, painting exterior, Waldron Road. 
Viney & Stone : : Po . £3593 beets JeR-Sims: . ‘ : : , - £343 00 
. Stewart . eee cdi J. & M. Patrick . mes5oR OO 
J. Chessum & Son . eae . . W. Read 248 0 o 
. Wales . Eo Floode =. : 3 . F J roe 
. Cruwys . : : iis . . W. H. LorDEN & SON (accepted ) 133 163.0 
Stevens Bros. . : . Ror atene iter sped e Be: Road 
d os oach painting interior and exterior, Fortess Road. 
W. SILK & SON (accepted ) 1 Viney & Stone . 4228 10 o 
_ For painting interior, Mowlem Street. Creal are . Q . 159 0 0 
Spayrett eivower a : 3 £40108 [0 F, T. Chinchen & Co.. 145 0a 
Vigor & Co. - 420 0 90 H.: Wall'&-Co ©. ‘ . : 143 10 © 
~ W. Silk & Son #8 ° . MARCHANT & HIRST (accepted ) F37150.0 
- J. ee & Sons on an 9 | For painting exterior, Holmes Road. 
G. Wales. . . F Vi & Stone : - : - £427 0:0 
Collis Willmott & Son. SSS BOW? Cee 2 rags Se 
CoRFIELD & Co. (accepted ) Brea tei ELA Wall'&, Co: 279 0 Oo 
ist ti terior, St. John’s Road. . F. T. Chinchen & Co.. 267 Ic © 
es Piccn .: : : : : . £429 0 0 Marchant & Hirst 259 0 © 
eGiewart . ; ¥ a8 3497TO SO Stevens Bros. . . . ; P 258 oO oO 
G. S$. S. Williams & Son 322). 0, 0 McCormick & SONS (accefied ) 206 o oO 
ick & Sons 285 © ©O| For cleaning interior, Drury Lane.* 
McCormic § ’ y 
Marchant & Hirst 201-5050 J. Appleby . ‘ . : . £292 0 oO 
_ G, WALES (accepted) . : hus z0om, OF O as Seats . 282 10 oO 
ainting exterior (junior mixed and pupil teachers’ schools), athey Bros. 273.0 4a 
= pening Bee boys, girls and infants’ schools and} 1. L. Green 270 0 O 
cookery), and painting interior and exterior (manual train- Johnson & Co. 255. 7:0%,0 
ing and laundry centres), Tottenham Road. of pur . 166 0 © 
C. Dearing & Son : : é ; a£95%.07 0 ts oat S ; : ; d 7 14I 0 o 
Marchant & Hirst NhO7 #0/e0 OLLIDAY REENWOOD, LTD. (accepted ) 1130 (07 oO 
J. Chessum & Sons 399 ome) Mae he casé the work will be executed between August 2 
_G. WALES (accepied) . 3¢t0 Oo oO| and August 23. : 


| T | N G High and Low 
| Also STEAM. 
ALFRED GRINDROD & co., 
| WEsT st., SHEFFIELD. 


Telephone No. 2740. VENTI L ATl N G | 


EE WORK GUARANTEED. 
Stone and Granite 


Specialties 
in Polished Work | 


THE SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR CO. 


THH 


WORTLEY FIRE CLAY CO. 


| (Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Vo. Ltd.) | 


LAND ROAD, LEEDS. | 


LAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS 
Che Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


he Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, | 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 
orcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks. 


} London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 
‘uirrerimeemeaemeeemeemeeepe ey 


CSROGGON & SON. 


ASPHALTE ROOFI* ; 
love OOFINC, SARKING 


ROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING F . 
DURABLE” ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, ’ deeded 


ALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 
ANO ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 
\LVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS. 
Jictoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 


HOT WATER, 


ialty. 


(M. T. MEDWAY) 
Lifts a Spec 


_@ ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET, 
ra DEPTFORD, S.E. 


Dinner 


ALTERNATING & CONTINUOUS 


DIRECT COUPLED 


BLACKWALL 


GALVANIZED IRON 
COMPANY, Limited. 


GALVD. CORRUGATED 


AND 


PLAIN WORKING-UP 


SHEETS. 
RIDGE CAPPING, GUTTERS, 


&e. 


IRON ROOFING 


BUILDINGS. 


SS 


== 


IRONWORK. 


OF ALL 


GALVANIZERS 


KINDS OF 


ELECTRIC LIFTS. TANKS & CISTERNS. 
HYDRAULIC, STEAM, OR orFices—5 FENCHURCH STREET, 


HAND POWER. . 


LONDON, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ee 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. oo 
ia tiio ih ; For painting exterior, Wood Street. ee 
For painting interior, Bie Terrace. W. Havter& Sop ’ eens oe 
T.AL.Green.. : . : : : £553 03,0 : Be 
W. Banks . 4 : ; ; ° 4 » 160.121 @e 
J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. . . : : : 493 10.0 |) ag Jolly : : : : as a 
Marchant & Hirst ite eh : Seihgit Me ie Rie Bi Pas gS (accepted ) ea : Oe 
M. PEARSON (accepted) . ‘ : PH ie i vee OTe) 
Bristow & Eatwell. . ; : f ‘ - 306 5 o| For painting interior and exterior, St. George’ s Row. | 
bat BS nN ora J. & M. Patrick . : . ‘ . . - 4498 o 
For painting interior and exterior, Rhyl] Street. J. R. Sims . : By Sin Chee 437 0 
Viney & Stone . A . 5 : A . 4791 Oo Oo W. Chappell E ; i 5 0 nae es oe ae 
H. Wall’& Co. . : . . . : - 457 9 0 LATHEY BROS. (accepted) . ‘ : ; » (289), Ges 
Marchant & Hirst... 0) ew) 437, 0 For painting interior and exterior, Belvedere Place. . 
M. Pearson . : : samrod ef J. Greenwood . : é : : : -£5c6 o- 
F. T, CHINCHEN & Co. (accepted) : : WSO Vy J. F.Ford . : f : OS age eae 
For painting interior, Dalgleish Street. W. Sayer & Son . H . ne 8 Sar 
A. E. Symes ni gts (ae ne ee RSE aA £338 oO TOHNSON & Co. (accepted) . ery 
a abe Aaa Bertie Nie rss Nap cies ser t: oe : 5 For painting interior and exterior, Marlborough Street. _ 
Saas STi Se Me ae aU, BO Regn aes Hudson Bros..." oa - £698 4 
Vigor & Co. : ’ . 2 : ; i Z7O LOVES 
Z J. & M. Patrick . : f : ; A 671 10 
De Gibb & Coss : : : ; A ot 2EQU ROO @ 
2 FE Eiood2 75 : ; , ; : : + G19 U6 
JF. Holliday. ; : : é. nk239. 57 OF-40 W. Saver & S ; 
CORFIELD & Co. (accepted ) Aue NN Mees Rete pact Toi 6) : Toe OD. ). 3p coos een pect ete st 
For cleaning, painting, repairs, &c., High School for Boys, J. Appleby . . : sty « 529 0 
Plumstead Common Road. H. J. Williams : . ; : , « 1 489.50 
Fla ytersQuSOn ysl gh Ase ey hee OG EO Mies Johnson & Co. . - i 
Dene, d i : ; : y + CLO), OMRNO W. HORNETT (accepted) Vane bute Bee. 460 10 Gee 
EK. Prges.*. ; ‘ ‘ : sh OT VOMNO Tov Cow d h ay 
painting interior of old and new schools and painting | 
EB. EROCTOR (accepted ) ; ‘ ; E Satan aes exterior Higher Grade school, &c., Monnow Road. 
For painting interior and exterior, Deodar Road (iron build- TD, Wenge =... ; : : Z BS -&h 146 0 1 
ings). Johnson & Co. . ‘ ; x $e 9797 Oe 
J.& M. Patrick . : : : : ; £139 Ore J. & C. Bowyer s : : : i : 955 Oo 
W. H.-Lorden & Son . : x 4 ‘ 2 IZA e PRO H. J. Williams. ‘ ‘ : ‘ mal 923 0 
E. Blood ia. : : : . 3 M26 O10 Maxwell Bros, Ltd.. . ‘ ois tea . 894 0 
E. Triggs . : 4 : ‘ ; >) TIO Oro W. Sayer & Son ; : ‘ Dai 855 10 
C. CURD (accepted yee : : j df SOO IO% aS Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. : ; Pr 836 o- 
For painting exterior and interior, ee Lane. E. PROCTOR (accepted ) : y x Y <7 1 099 1G 
H. Line ; A : : ; A : £740 o oO} For interior cleaning, Netley Street. 
J. Appleby . ' , ; : : : 690 0 oO Dearing & Son . : : : ; wan Core fo) 
Johnson & Co. . ; : : 4 . 2 (05327-0250 W. Hornett . ‘ : c ‘ . I8Il o 
Maxwell Bros., Ltd. . : : ; ; . 5540.0 J; -R.. Sims. ; : : ; : : . 180° 6 
H. J. Williams : ‘ ; : ‘ 3 FAS OO Bate Bros. . A : f : 5 2s Pe ae 
W. Sayer & Son . : ARB? TOO G. Kirby. : i ~ 176. 0 
HOLuinay & GREENWOOD, Lrp (accepted ) 429) HOU Manciine & Hirst lactehled yc ¥ ; 164 Oe 


DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTIN G STONE co. . 
(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) pe Atle 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STR ND 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &c. 


ARTIFICIAL STON For Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, Heads, Wind 
Dressings, &c. Fireproof Floors and Stairs. 


F. BRADFORD & CO. HOMERTON, LONDON, N. 


VENTILATION AND WARMING 


By Mechanical Means, with Filtered, Washed, Warmed, and Humidified Air, 
THE AIR OF APARTMENTS CHANGED FROM 8 TO 16 TIMES PER HOUR WITHOUT DRAUCHTS. ALL BUILDINGS DONE CAN BE REFERRE 
MA DETR A Is BROVUGHT gig @) 23 be Aa 


WILLIAM KEY, Engineer, Mansion House Chambers (11 Queen Victoria St. Ns LONDON, - ; 
And 109 Hope Street, GLASGOW. 


American Maple F-. looring 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. ~ 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduce > 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 168 TO 176 DRUMMOND STREET, 


Telephone No 773 King’s Oross, Telegraphic Address, “ Veneer, Toon.” a 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 
| For painting exteriors, Highway (boys, girls, infants and junior 


mixed) 
A. E. Symes " 7 : : £325 ome) 
| D. Gibb & Co. . ' 206 0 Oo 
Corfield & Co. I9I O O 
J. F. Holliday . 186 0 0 
JouNnson & Co. (accepted y/ 169 0 Oo 


For painting interior and exterior, Millwall. 


D. Gibb & Co. £347 re) ro) 
Corfield & Co. 316 0 oO 
Vigor & Co.. 315 0 O 
J. F. HOLLIDAY (accepted re 269 oO 


For painting interior and exterior (junior mixed and special 
schools), Portman Place. 


Corfield & Co, £499 oO 
W. Silk & Son ALO VOLO 
D. Gibb & Co. a7 ONS 
Jobnson & Co. . $25,004 
eis &. HOLLIDAY (accepted) . 208 oO Oo 


|, LONDON. 
For vebuilding the sessions house, Old Bailey, E.C. 
HOLLOWAY BROS. (accepied ) ; &: £282,000 -10". 9 


|| ee . MIDDLESBROUGH. 

__ For a new mahogany shop-front and extensive alterations to 
premises, 47 and 47A Linthorpe Road, Middlesbrough. 
Mr. WALTER G. ROBERTS, architect, 61 Albert Road, 
Middlesbrough. 

t aw. THOMPSON, Crescent Road (accepted ) . 7 £369 “7 <6 

| ’ PLYMOUTH. 

For construction and laying of about 1,670 yards of brick and 
concrete barrel sewers, varying from 5 feet to 2 feet 6 inches 
in internal diameter, and about 5,350 yards of stoneware 
pipe sewers from 24 inches to 12 inches in diameter, with 

manholes, flushing-chambers, &c. 
J. C. LANG, Liskeard, Cornwall (accefted ) 


PRESTON. 

For rebuilding (in stone) of Apley (Hundred) bridge, which 
carries the secondary road leading from Upholland to 
Chorley ever the river Douglas. 

E. HAWLEY, Ridgmont, Burstwick, Hull (accepfed). 


a 


£33,095 0 7 


RUNCORN. 


For sewerage and sewage-disposal works at Helsby. Mr. 
W. H. RADFORD, engineer, Albion Chambers, Nottingham, 


J. Dale 11,6 16 0 
R, Lomax Bees 19 oO 
I Rhy ; II1,coo 0 Oo 
. A. Ewart ; Oo Oo 
joH? Mickers:< ane 18 o 
Bowers Bros. . 8,995 0 Oo 
J. E. Dean SI 7A2E VIA .G 
W. Cottle : 8,657 16 o 
H, E. BUCKLEY, Bingley (accepted ) 8,035 J 8 


SCOTLAND. 


For an addition to Over-Johnstone bridge over the Black Cart 
Water on Kilbarchan Road, near Miliken Park railway 
station, Greenock. Mr. R. DRUMMOND, engineer, 2 Lyles- 
land Terrace, Paisley. 

J. W. Wooprow, Bridge-of-Weir (accepted) . £660 6 Io 

For street works in causewaying Dixon Street and Arthur 
Street, Paisley. 


Accepted tenders, 
Dixon Street. 
T. Black &Co., Paisley . £568 14 3 
Arthur Street. 
H. & N. Brannigan, Glasgow . ; ; 1) A25-. 0. -.0 


For erection of retort-house, coal and lime stores, at the River- 
bank gasworks, Kilmarnock. 
A, CALDERWOOD (accepted) . : 


£3759 0 0 


STAINCROSS. 


For erection of a Primitive Methodist chapel,“ Sunday school 
and outbuildings, situate at Staincross, near Barnsley. 
Messrs. CRAWSHAW & WILKINSON, architects, 13 Regent 
Street, Barnsley. 

Accepted tenders. 

H. Medley, mason, 
Robinson & Son, joiner. 
M. Fleming, slater. 
B. S. Ledger, plumber. 
C. Dryden, plasterer. 
Snowden & Son, painter. 


“OOLITE, LONDON.” 


#2 BATH STONE FIRMS, L™ 


wi Depots— 


G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, 


BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS, 
Head Offices: BATE. Bev 2c 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINCS, EXCHANCE STREET EASY. 


**OOLITE, BATH.” 
““OOLITE, PORTLAND.” 
“OOLITE, LIVERPOOL.” 


| TELEGRAMS: 
| 
| 


QUARRIES. : gfe Ror QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. Oh {u pAo™ patio BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. on Nc, & ae COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. Pa Wi. STOKE GROUND. 
pesincca | FARLEIGH DOWN. «per ey™ obtained only of | WESTWOOD GROUND.| 
ster 
| TRADE MARK, ecopahrast ® The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. PORTLAND. T oe ee 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


! iGre WE.WEAN SEL. i. 


MANUFACTURER AND PATENTEE OF 


COLLAPSIBLE GATES 
WROUGHT IRONWORK, RAILINGS, &e. 


PAVEMENT LIGHTS+ Bor 
REVOLVING SHUTTERS, %&% 


SUN BLINDS, &c. 


oy 


7 
iN 


Ny 


v0.9 
NOY 


i) 
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SOUTHWARE. 
For erection of additional buildings at the rear of the town 
hall, Walworth Road, S.E. Mr. ARTHUR HARRISON, 
A.M.1.C.E, borough engineer and surveyor. 


4.2K: Tomkins. £16,911 °o oO 
J. Marsland & Sons 14,967 0 oO 
J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. 14,465 © oO 
F. Lough & Co. . 14380 0 Oo 
W. H. Lorden & Son 14,333 O+:8 
J. O. Richardson 14,0950 0 O 


a 


STEPNEY. 
For alterations to the infectious mortuary at the disinfecting 
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SWINDON. a 

For constructing a new road about 570 feet long, ro feet wide, = | 

near the hospital, Gorsehill, Swindon. 

A. J. COLBORNE, Newport Street (accepted) . £113 0. o 

For painting, decorating, &c, the Primitive Methodist schools, | S| 
Regent Street. 2 

R. J. Leighfield - £89.10 o 

BUTTON, 69 Princes Street (accepted Me 8a 13 (Ge) 


WALES. 


For additions and alterations to offices, Charles Street, Cardiff. 
Messrs. VEALL & SANT, architects. ; | 
Lattey & Co., Ltd. ; Amy 


-_ 
° 
[o7e) 
NI 
~_ 
™N 


> 


station, Horseferry Branch Road. Mr. M. W. JAMESON, W. Thomas & Co. 997 0 
borough engineer. D. W. Davies . : 971 oO 
eee Bros. - £134 10 0 Beames & Nephew . 945 0 
. CALNAN & SONS, ‘242A Commercial Road, Geo. Griffiths 945 9 
_ (accepted) S Prowse phS Me 81 10 O| James Allan & Son. gI2 0 
F, Small . : : 898 o 
STOSKPORT Knox & Wells . 883 0 
= : : ; : Shepton & Son 875 0 
¥or street works in Florist Street, Ladysmith Street, Lowfield Joseph Th 86 
ae : Pp omas 6 0 
Road, Gilmore Street, and passages 1 and 2 off Florist Melhuish Bros. : 850 0 
heir vue ATKINSON, borough hae Ss a W. SyMonpDs & Co., Cardiff (accepted) . 845 2 6 
W. H. ane eeeR : For erection of an isolation hospital at Rhiwfelen Fawr, 
W. H. Worthington . i 3419 6 8 near Llantrisant. Mr. GOMER S. MORGAN, surveyor, 
{HaAyYEs Bros., Old Road, Stockport (accepted) 3.291 15 3 Pontyclun. 
Lattey & Co., Ltd. - £8,675 o 
J. Allan & Sons - 8059 0 
SURBITON. Williams & James - 7,859 oO 
For storm-water drainage for the north side of the railway. Morris & Thomas - 7,011 © 
Mr. SAMUEL MATHER, surveyor. L.Evans .. + 73548 19 
T. Free & Sons Sans £12,169 oO C. H. Cooksley . : - 1,250. 9 
G. Rutter 9,375 0 0 D. W. DAVIES, Roath (accepted) ‘ 6,463 13 
J. A. Dunmore j 9,101 oO o| For construction of about 459 yards of 9-inch and 1,500 yards 
C, W. Killingback & Co. 8,107 © O of 6-inch stoneware pipe sewers, with manholes, &c, at 
J. Dickson 5 7,064 0 Oo Trelewis, Gelligaer. Mr. Jas. P. oe engineer. 
Case Sea Defence Syndicate : 7,286 18 o J. E. Evans. ‘ : ; "i . £9c0e 
E. Parry & Co. 7175 TO W. Brown 884 14 
G. Bell ; 7,071 12 Io J. Jones 85 4 
Streeters & Todhunter 6,998 Oo o D Jones. 828 6 
S. KAVANAGH & Co., Surbiton n (accepted) 6,890 4 7 J. F. Davies & Cok a 803 II 
J. & T. Binns . : 6,858 o oO W. Lewis, Cefn Bryn, Brithdir, Cardiff (accepted) 707-5 
Telexranaai . 
“‘Norsta, London.’ 
Telephone, — 
3495 & 34 


Gerrard, London. 


ARCHITECT: 


NAL Nits thy 


SANA 


= 


Area 


oe Z Sa 
SN a SS L alo = 


NORMAN & STACEY, Ltd. 


252, 253, 254, 255 & 256 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. (Oxford Street End). 


gf 


PPE 2M A la TR NS 
PAW PEEK ~ESa=e ——4 


SCHEMES 


sees | 


A Ua 


ESTIMATES. 
PREPARED — 
FREE OF. 
CHARGE . 


VEU 


ARTISTIC. 
FURNISHING 


aaa 
i ee 


——-+ 


DESIGNERS and _ 
DECORATORS, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
a 
WINCHESTER. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. . For additions to the high school for girls, North Walls. Mr. 
THOMAS STOPHER, architect, 57 Ne Street, Winchester. 
GENERAL EXTERIOR: LLOYD’3 BUILDING, FENCHURCH S8T., E.C. Castont& Co . . £4, 137 0 0 
Fielder & Sons. : : . : ; WL TsTiGe OO 
HARROGATE TOWN HALL. Jenkins & Son . : , 1,086 rome) 
’ W. SHEARMAN & SON, Winchester. (accepted) 985 0 0 
CATHEDRAL SFRIES..HEREFORD: NAVE ARCHES, NORTH. SIDF. WOLVERHAMPTON. 
: For formation of a new street to run from Green Lane to Raby 
WALES—continued. Street. 
For erection of a Welsh Presbyterian church, Barry Island.| J-Owenms . . «© « . Sd wer 2504.19.06 
Messrs. HABERSHON, FAWCKNER & Pu crecrarchilectetu A Copper: is ay ete ae Ny lh YI 589° 9.3 
14 Pearl Street, Cardiff. W. H. Reading . - 53419 0 
; Hall, H. HOLLoway, Bilston Road, Wolverhampton 
e Hallett Z bi a = x 2 , £1,305 (eh {e) (accepted ) . . . . . . . » 519 rouet 
D. W. Davies . : s 3 : eee E00. 0.1.0 —_——_ 
J. W. Davies . . 5 : : ; ia @>. fe) Received too late for Classthcation. 
. yen IR SES Hien coosabae : eae BUTLER’S CROSS. 
Rendell : : . : : : ; < 1,050 o o| For erection of the Ellesborough parish hall. Messrs. 
_ Jenkins . : ’ f f ; ‘ WL T01d 16-6 BARRETT & DRIVER, architects, 53 Blomfield Road, 
tins 4 : " : 928 16 o Maida Vale. 
ae Barry (accepted Sees 7o5 Goo. 4) Webster. Cannon ft re £1,060 oo 
G Darlington . : 7 : , ° 918 0 Oo 
Front wall. Heda riche eo ee ae eet ree. Irae Brg 16:0 
G. Hallett. 4 ; F é ; : ; 45 10 oO G. Parsons i : A ; : 2 ; 795 9 9O 
Weerty es 41 2 6) W.Morton . f2 6854.0! 0 
: (Oe pee | TS pig NII Sec sd items ne : : SENIOR & CLARKE, Wendover (accepted ' . 66016 6 
aywoo ‘ . : ‘ : 
Bray & CLEAKE (accepted Mie : : : LY ae Comme) MAIDENHEAD. 
‘Rendell. . . . . . 33 9 O| For erection of a riverside villa on the Fishery Estate. 
_ DW. Davies . . . . . . . 32 19 6 Messrs. PALGRAVE & CO, architects, Westminster. 
NS 30 8 6] BELCHER & Co., LTD., London (accepted) .. £1,600 0 0 
i J. Jenkins . , , . ‘ ‘ . : PAPE eek) 
| Back boundary. : eee ae OA ORT 
| I. Jenkins . . aie : a 5 ; . 86 5 o| For erection of new refuse-destructor Messrs. STEWART, 
_ G. Haywood . é 7 . ; : : 86 0 Oo TouGH & ALEXANDER, architects, Greenock. 
| G. Hallett. : ; ? ; Q : : eS We Accepted tenders. 
| -D. W. Davies . ‘ , f : - : 80 0 oO P M‘Bride & Co, mason, plasterer and tiler. 
T. J. Martyn. : ' , A ; : f48 mek ni Wm. Allan & Cowan, carpenter and joiner. 
Rendell. : : 5 : ; ; i FSAtA > O C Robertson & Sons, slater. 
_ 'S. Hopkins ; : : , : 69-25) 0 Wm. Wilson & Son, plumber and gasfitter. 
_ Gipsy & CLEAKE (accepted ) : ; ; - 65 I0 oO .Pennycook Glazing Co., roof- glazing. 
J. W. Davies. ; 3 ; . : 55 0 0 Total contracts, £3,215. 


— 


| 
4 
| 


iABOT'S INSULATING & DEAFENING QUILT. 


A PERFECT DEAFENER. A SCIENTIFIC INSULATOR. 


fe the transmission of sound through walls and floors by absorb- | Contains innumerable minute dead-air spaces, giving highest insulating 
1 and breaking up the sound waves. The only deafener that does | power. Warmer than back-plaster or six layers of rosin paper. Decay 
ais. Send for Special Book on Schoolhouse Acoustics, illustrated. moth, and vermin-proof, and uninflammable. 


FIREPROOF, DEADENINC. 


A fireproofing result infinitely superior to 
that obtained with sheet asbestos, and prac- 


in all kinds of buildings by using 


CABOT’S ASBESTOS ‘‘ QUILT.” 


The only scientific deafener. Indestructible 


by decay, moths, or vermin. 


Per Bale. Half Bale, 
Single Ply... £1:11:0 £0:17:0 
Double Ply... 1:16: 6 162,020 
Asbestos, sa 20216 2.6 1:10:90 


; Bales containing 500 square feet each; 

half-bales 250 square feet. Weights: Single- 
ply, 80 lbs. ; Double-ply, 120 lbs. ; Asbestos, 
190 lbs. per bale. 


DABOT'S CREOSOTE STAINS, FOR EXTERIOR WORK. 


exterior woodwork, and fifty per cent. cheaper. One gallon will cover 100 eauare feet of surface, two brush coats. 


THE B. & S. FOLDING . GATE CO. 


; 19, 20 & 21 Tower Street, Upper St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


tically perfect sound-deadening, can be had 


| Unequalled for depth and freshness of colour, durability, wood- weias 2 properties, and freedom from blackening. Superior to paint for 
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ELECTRICAL PROGRESS IN MANCHESTER. 


LAST week several members of the electricity committee 
of the Manchester Corporation, under the guidance of Mr. 
Councillor Bowes and Mr. Councillor Hesketh, paid a visit of 
inspection to several of the sub-stations and some of the work 
at present in progress in connection with the street mains. 
After going through the offices, stores, testing-rooms and sub- 
station which are comprised in the important buildings at the 
Polygon, Ardwick, the party went on to sub-stations at 
Bennett Street and at Levenshulme, and afterwards to 
the sub-station at Heaton Norris, where the progress of 
the work was seen to be of a promising character. In 
deciding upon the position of a boundary wall at this 
place the committee exhibited a laudable desire to preserve as 
far as may be possible the trees in front of the building. In 
making note of the advance in the work of the committee it 
may be said that up tothe end of March the cable stores and 
other requirements at the Polygon had amounted to 29,362/. 
There had been expended on the mains at the same date the 
following sums :—Manchester, 522,123/.; Withington, 42,220/ ; 
Moss Side, 22,680/.; Levenshulme, 6,302/.; and Denton, 2,730/ 
On the 14th ‘of the present month, the total length of mains 
laid was only a few hundred yards short of 261 miles. It is 
worthy of note, too, that the quantity of electricity measured 
and accounted for during the past year amounted to 11,518,940 
units, and that the number of consumers at present is 4,084. 
In order to distribute the electric energy generated at the 
Stuart Street works, distributing sub-stations have been 
arranged for in various parts of the city and surrounding 
districts. There will be 20 sub.stations in all, and plots of land 
have been purchased for this purpose amounting in theaggregate 
to about 25,000 square yards, ‘These will distribute energy for 
the whole of the tramway services within the city area (with 
the exception of that portion which is within the half-mile 
radius of Bloom Street) as well as in the-districts of Fails- 
worth, Droylsden, Audenshaw, Gorton, Denton, Levenshulme, 
Heaton Norris, Moss Side and Withington. They will also 
distribute energy for lighting and power in the districts named, 
with the exception of Failsworth and Gorton, the local authori- 
ties of which have not so far transferred their lighting orders 
to the Corporation. Fur the purpose of conveying the energy 
from Stuart Street to the sub-stations, about 108 miles of high- 
pressure three-phase mains will be required, of which some 
98 miles have already been laid and the remainder are now 


| being laid. In addition to the high-pressure feeders, consider-_ 
able lengths of low-pressure traction feeders, lighting feeders 
and distributors are necessary. When the various sub-stations — 
are at work supplying all the districts referred to there will be 
approximately 280 miles of actual mains in the ground. The 
total approximate cost of buildings and machinery at distri- | 
buting stations and of subways for carrying mains from the 
Stuart Street generating station will be about 250,000/. am 


TRADE NOTES. 
Messrs. ARCHIBALD D. DAwNAy & SONS, LTD, engiheers, 
of London and Cardiff, have appointed Mr. Hilliard Stephens 
of 39 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W., as their agent for th 
metropolitan district. i 
' Messrs. SWANN & HUNTER, shipbuilders, of Wallsend 
are giving a clock to be fixed at the junction 
four roads at Wallsend-on-Tyne. There will be a fing 
post giving the name of each road, and the clock 
have tour illuminated dials lighted by electricity. Messrs. 
Wm. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, Newcastle-on-Ty 
and Leeds, have the work well in hand. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE balance-sheet of the Coventry electric-light departmen 
for the past year shows a working profit of 2,351/., as against | 
1,5382. inthe previous year, but when capital charges have been 
covered there remains a net charge on the rates of 1,807/, a 
against 2,250/. in the previous year. 

CHANGES in the electricity departmeat of the Ashton-under 
Lyne Corporation, which will be the means of conferrin 
advantages upon consumers, have been sanctioned by the Tow 
Council. Two new engines of 250 horse-power have be 
installed, which will enable the department to save both in ¢ 
and water when a light loadis on the system, The. price 
the current to private users is to be reduced from 43d. to 4 
per unit, with an alternative contract, the terms of whi 
require the payment of 1s per quarter per 8 candle-power lam 
and 14d@ per unit on current consumed, The cost of the 
current for motive power is to be reduced from 3¢. to 1$d. per 
unit, with special terms for users of power on a large scale. 
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Mr. A. D. Prick, C.E,, engineering inspector, Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry at the town hall, Bray, 
-Treland, last week respecting an application for sanction to a 
loan of 7,coo/. for the purpose of enlarging and rendering more 
efficient the electric lighting of Bray township. Mr. J. E. 
M‘Cormick, U.D.C, chairman of the electric-lighting com- 
_ mittee, gave evidence as to the necessity for the work in order 
to improve the lighting and to make the undertaking pay. 
The committee estimated that the revenue derivable from the 
electric lighting would probably be increased 50 per cent. by 
carrying out the proposed extensions and improvements, while 
practically the same staff would do the work. The com- 
‘missioners had been unable to supply light to some intending 
consumers, and under their provisional order they were liable 
for this failure, and any applicant to whom they could not 
‘supply light could proceed against them. Mr. P. M‘Donnell, 
town clerk, gave evidence as to the financial condition of the 
‘otownship. He stated that the valuation was annually in- 

creasing, and that the proposed loan would entail about 4d in 

the pound additional rate, assuming that the work would be 
entirely unproductive; but it was calculated that the com- 
-¢nissioners would be able to earn from 8co/. to I,090/. a year 
more than at present, besides having vastly improved works. 
The total rate in the township at present was 8s. 4¢. Other 
evidence having been adduced, the inquiry closed with a vote 
of thanks to the inspector. 


Ea BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


_ SKETCH-PLANS have been adopted for district baths in 
be 


Leeds Road, Wakefield Road and Drummond Road, Bradford. 
_ Each, it is estimated, will cost 7,000/. 
__ ON the roth inst. Professor Mackie, of Leith, laid the 
_ foundation-stone of the church of St. Serf, Goldenacre, which 
_ is being erected along the Ferry Road, Edinburgh, and adjoin- 
_ ing the present iron structure belonging to the congregation. 
- Accommodation is to be provided in the new church for 800 in 
the area and for about 120 in the gallery. The cost, when 
completed, will be over 10,030/. 
__ ON Tuesday the Bishop of Lichfield consecrated the new 
| St. Peter’s schools, Wolverhampton. These schools, which 
are situate near to St. Peter’s Church institute, will take the 


_ place of the schools in St. Peter’s Walk, which are about to be 
. demolished to enlarge the wholesale market. They will 


accommodate 850 children and cost 6,000/, The architect is 
Mr. F. T. Beck and the builders are Messrs. H. Willcock & 
Co., Wolverhampton. 

THE parish of St. Martin’s, Potternewton, is to have a new 
parochial hall and institute. The present somewhat ugly 
school building opposite the church, off Chapeltown Road, is 
to be demolished, and the new hall is to occupy the same site. 
It will include a suite of classrooms, as well as a large hall. 
Plans for the new building were invited in a limited competi- 
tion, and, as a result, the design of Mr. Percy Robinson, 
architect, of Albion Street, Leeds, has been selected. 

On Tuesday afternoon the foundation-stone was laid of a 
new fire station which is to be built on a plot of long vacant 
land in the Blackstock Road, Finsbury Park, which was 
acquired for the comparatively small sum of 2,000/. The new 
building will be what is known as a full-station, which means 
that the eq:ipment will include a steam fire-engine, a horsed 
escape, the latest appliances, stables, an officer in charge, and 
ten men. The cost of the building, &c., which will be carried 
out by the Works Department, is set down at 11,6207. 


AT a recent meeting of the Ayr Town Council final con- 
sideration was given to the question of providing a. refuse- 
destructor for the burgh. Estimates were submitted by Mr. 
Young, the town surveyor, through the medium of a sub- 
cleansing committee minute, showing that the site chosen was 
that in Mill Street, on the banks of the Ayr, adjacent to the 
electricity works. Theestimated cost is:—Site, 3,005/ 19s. 2d.; 
buildings, 4,090/.; machinery and plant, 5,643/.; total, 
12,7382. 19s. 2d. The site has been chosen partly with a view 
to the utilisation of the steam generated by the heat from the 
burning of the refuse at the electricity works, and the charge 
for this to the electricity department has in the meantime been 
fixed at 450/. per annum. The minute was adopted. 


THE Wesleyan chapel committee has met for the last time 
before the opening of the Wesleyan Conference, and sanctioned 
a further outlay of between 70,0co/. and 80,coo/. The list con- 
tains 12 new chapels, estimated to cost 56,cco/.; 11 cases of 
enlargements and alterations, estimated to cost 12,000/.; three 
new Sunday-schools, costing 2,500/, besides ministers’ houses 
and organs. One of the new Wesleyan churches to be built at 
Chelsea, London, is to cost 17,30c/, At Rotherham a new 
church is to be built to seat 860 persons, at an estimated cost 
of 9,500/7.; at Westbourne, Hartlepool, 9,350/. is to be expended 
on a new church to seat 850; in the Knaresborough circuit a 
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new church is to be built at Green Hammerton to seat 100 
persons, at a cost of 750/. Eastmoor chapel, Wakefield, is to 
undergo improvements at a cost of 200/; also Burythorpe 
church in the Malton circuit. At Grimsby (South Parade) 
3,500/. is to be spent on chapel and school enlargement. At 
Loftus-in-Cleveland a new Sunday-school is to be built ata 


cost of 1,000/. A considerable number of the chapel debts are 


to be paid off with connexional grants. 


___. THE foundation-stone was laid on the gth inst. at Spencer’s 

Wood, Reading, of a new Congregational church which is in 
course of erection. The materials used are chiefly brick, tiles 
and wood, and the building will consist of a nave, with narrow 
aisles, chancel, vestry, tower, porch, store-room and heating 
chamber. The interior will be finished in red brick, with 
cement dado, and the roof will be supported on large oak posts 
on hard stone bases, the roof being open timbered. The 
windows will be in wood, with leaded glass, and the principal 
light will be obtained at the ends and by dormer windows, 
which will also serve for good ventilation. The tower will 
form a picturesque structure, and provision will be made in it 
for access to a small gallery to be erected at the end of the 
church when further accommodation is required. Absence of 
“style” has rather been sought than anything definitely marked, 
the’ effort being to produce something very quiet, in harmony 
with the country. This will be promoted by large sloping 
buttresses externally and a broad span of roof running over 
‘nave and aisles. The seating will consist of open benches, 
and accommodation will be provided for 280 adults, exclusive 
of future gallery, which will hold 50 persons. The church will 
be 63 feet in length by 31 feet in breadth. The work is being 
carried out from the designs and under the supervision of 
Messrs. Ravenscroft, Son & Morris, of Reading. .The contract 
for the building amounts to 1,451/. 


VARIETIES. 


A NEW church, which will be known as St. Oswald’s, at 
Chapel Green, Bradford, was consecrated on Saturday by the 
Bishop of Ripon. It will accommodate 600 persons, and has 
cost about 15,coo/. 

THE York City Council have resolved to advertise fora 
town clerk in succession to Mr. W. H. Andrew, who is 
appointed to St. Helens. The salary is fixed at 700/. yearly, 
the duties to be those of town clerk, clerk of the peace, clerk of 
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A MEETING of the trustees of the Manchester infirm 
was held on Tuesday. Earl Derby presided. The followi 
resolution was proposed :—‘“ That the plans, ‘estimate a ad 
report of the Board of Management’ now submitted to the 
trustees for building a Royal infirmary on the present site be 
approved, and that it be left in the hands of the Board - 
commence operations and carry out the scheme as soon as they 
have received a substantial sum from the public towards t 
cost of rebuilding.” It was, however, rejected by a lar 
majority. 

THE Ochil Hills Sanatorium, Kinross-shire, was formal} 
opened on the 16th inst. The sanatorium, which has be 
erected for the treatment of consumption and other forms 
tuberculous disease, is about a couple of miles distant frc 
Milnathort. It occupies a plateau on the eastern spur of 1 
Ochil Hills, and is about 800 feet above sea level. T 
building has cost 35,00c/., is constructed of blue whinst 
with red sandstone facings, and forms a handsome pile. 
consists of a main building of four floors, and has spacious 
corridors 249 feet long by 10 feet wide, designed so as t 
secure the maximum of sunlight and ventilation. There 
bedroom accommodation for 60 patients, all the rooms faci 
to the south. The windows are so constructed that they c 
be entirely opened, thus admitting abundance of fresh air day 
and night. The sanatorium is equipped with the most recen 
appliances for the treatment of consumption. Its site is sai 
to be one of the finest in Europe for the purpose. The coun 
of Kinross has the smailest death-rate for pulmonary consum 
tion of any county in Great Britain. The estate belonging t 
the sanatorium comprises upwards of 460 acres, within whicl 
are miles of beautifully sheltered walks of various gradien 
rising to 1,109 feet through pine woods. 

THE Incorporated Society for Promoting the Enlargeme 
Building and Repairing of Churches and Chapels held 
usual monthly meeting on the 17th inst., the last of the prese 
session (to be resumed in November), at the Society’s House 
7 Dean’s Yard, Westminster Abbey, S.W , the Rev. Canon C 
Norman in the chair. There were also present the Right H 
J. G. Talbot, M.?., the Rev. A. G. Ingram, the Hon. E, ~ 
Thesiger, CB, Messrs E. Lee-Warner, J. C. Powell, Le 
Wigram and the Rev. W.B L. Hopkins, secretary. ‘Grant 
of money were made in aid of the following objects, viz. = 
Building new churches at Dalton-in-Furness (St. Margate 
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: 
Lancashire, 100/,; Haslemere (St. Christopher), Surrey, 120A. ; 
Muswell Hill (St. Andrew), Middlesex, 300/.; Southampton 
(St. Barnabas), 752. ; and Stoughton (Emmanuel), near Guild- 
| ford, 607. in lieu of a former grant of 50/.; rebuilding the 
church of St. Andrew, Stoke Damerel, Devonport, 1co/. for 
the first portion ; and towards enlarging or otherwise improving 
'the accommodation in the churches at Compton Martin 
(St. Michael), near Bristol, 30/ in lieu of a former grant of 
_20/.; and Ratcliff (St. James), Middlesex, 4o/. in lieu of a 
former grant of 257. Grants were also made from the special 
mission buildings fund towards building mission churches at 
Five Ways (St. John the Evangelist), near Cannock, Staffs, 
'so/.; Plumstead (St. Alban), Kent, 50/.; Primrose Hill (St. 
Matthew), near Rashcliffe, Huddersfield, 50/. ; and Twerton 
‘Hill, near Bath, 257. The following grants were also paid for 
works. completed :—Weston-super-Mare (All Saints), 2407. ; 
‘ Blackham (All Saints), near Withyham, Tunbridge Wells, 4o/. ; 
Stourton Caundle parish church, near Sherborne, Dorset, 252 ; 
Princetown (St. Michael), Devon, 60/7 ; and Addiscombe (St. 
Martin), Croydon, 50/. on account of a grant of 80/. In addi- 
‘tion to this the sum of 220/. was paid towards the repairs of 
‘eleven churches from trust funds held by the Society. The 
‘Society likewise accepted the trust of a sum of money asa 
repair fund for the church of St. Mary and All Saints, Palfrey, 
‘near Walsall, Staffs. 

THAT enterprising company the Belle Steamers, in anti- 
‘cipation of the wants of holiday makers, have, while 
‘maintaining their regular sailings, arranged a splendid pro- 
‘gramme for the August Bank Holiday period. Some of the 
‘special features are an express steamer to Southwold and 
‘Yarmouth at 8.45 on Saturday, August 2, and an express 
‘steamer to Clacton, Walton, Felixstowe and Harwich at 9 A.M. 
‘on Saturday, August 2, Sunday, Bank Holiday and Tuesday. 
Passengers travelling by this boat to Felixstowe and Harwich 
‘can return the same day, which they are unable to do at 
‘ordinary times. To avoid overcrowding on the Saturday 
‘preceding August Bank Holiday they have withdrawn the Nore 
‘steamer and utilised her for one of the other trips, and 
_ passengers will appreciate the extra comfort thereby insured. 
' The Nore steamer will run, however, as usual on Sunday, Bank 
‘Holiday, and August 5, 6 and 7, calling at Southend on 
‘August 4and 5. In addition to the above the steamers are 
‘running on Friday, August 1, and passengers able to leave 
‘town that day would do well to avail themSelves of the oppor- 
‘tunity. It is pleasing to note that the company do not raise 
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their fares on special occasions, and passengers are advised to 
book beforehand at the head office, 33 Walbrook, or at the 
booking-offices on Fresh Wharf, which are open from 8 A M. 
tog P.M. Further particulars and special handbills giving the 
above information in detail can be had from the head office, 
33 Walbrook, E.C, . 


ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS IN BRIGHTON. 


A STATEMENT has been prepared showing the cost of thirty 
small houses erected by the Brighton Corporation on the 
Dews Road site. The outlay was as follows :— 

Amount. of contract, including extra works, 6,058/. ; 
pavements, roadways, &c., 317/. 55. 10d ; cost of sewers, 
155/. 3s. 10d. ; laying in branch drains, &c, 327. 55.6d@.; sundry 
expenses, advertisements, printing, &c., 20/. 165. 3d. ; total 
cost, 6,5832.-11s. 5a This was equal to 219/. 9s. per house. 
Assuming the money was borrowed for forty years, an annual 
sum would be required for interest and redemption (at 4/. I5s. 
per cent., the rate at which the last issue of stock was borrowed) 
of 10/. 8s. 6d. ; house let at 6s. 1d. per week would yield per 
annum 15/ 16s. 4d@., less one-third for outgoings, 5/. 55. 5a. ; 
total, 107. 10s. 11a. It would be seen that the total cost per 
house is 219/, 9s, and that if the houses were let at 6s. Id. per 
week they would, after allowing one-third for outgoings, pro- 
duce a little more than sufficient to pay the interest and instal- 
ment for redemption of debts on the money borrowed. Several 
members of the Council expressed the opinion that an allow- 
ance of one-third for outgoings was not sufficient, and asked fora 
statement of the charges actually paid in respect of outgoings 
in the case of the St Helen’s Road houses. The committee 
submitted a statement of receipts and expenditure in respect of 
the thirty houses in St. Helen’s Road, which has been prepared 
by the borough accountant, showing that the outgoings did not 
amount to one-third of the rents, but it must be borne in mind 
that the houses were new, and that consequently during the 
past year the cost of repairs was exceedingly low, amounting 
only to 8s. 44d. per house. Having regard to the recent 
increase in local rates (which were now 53d. in the £ more 
than they were at the same date last year), and to the increase 
of 2d. in the £ in the amount of King’s taxes paid last year, 
the committee were of opinion that the houses could not 
safely be let at a less rent than 6s. 6¢. per week if it was 
intended that they should not involve a demand on the rates. 
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The committee therefore recommended that the rents of the 
houses be fixed at 6s. 6@. per week. : 


LIABILITY FOR PAVING FOOTWAYS. 


A SUMMONS was heard at the Lambeth Police Court, which 
was taken out by the Camberwell Borough Council against 
Mr. Frederick End, to recover the sum of 26/. 17s., being the 
proportion apportioned upon him, as an adjoining owner, of the 
estimated cost of paving the footways of Half Moon Lane. 
The point at issue was whether the Council were entitled to deal 
with Ha!f Moon Lane as a new street within the meaning of 
section 105 of the Metropolis Local Management Act, 1855, 
and to charge the expense of paving the path upon the adjoin- 
ing owners. It was admitted that the lane was an ancient 
highway, but the contention of the Council was that by reason 
of the extensive building operations which had taken place 
during the last few years it had now acquired the character of 
a new street, and could be dealt with as such. That con- 
tention was contested by the defence, and numerous authorities 
were quoted on both sides. Mr Hopkins, in giving his judg- 
ment, said that up till about as late as the year 1873 or 1874, 


and probably as late as the year 1880, this road might have 


been very well described as a thoroughly good old suburban 
London road, with nice houses on each side of it—twelve or 
‘thirteen in the whole length, perhaps—with good gardens, with 
drives and lodges, and generally with houses of a nice cha- 
wacter. Now, the whole of the estates had been cut up, and 
roads had been run through the gardens and grounds and 
houses had been built, and the whole neighbourhood had 
altered its character. He found as a fact that the lane had 
‘become a new street within the meaning of the statute, and his 
judgment, therefore, was for the Council for the amount claimed 
from the defendant. 


MOTOR CARS AND MUNICIPAL WORKS. 


AT the annual meeting of the Municipal and County Engineers 
in Bristol, Mr. E. Manville read a paper on motor vehicles for 
borough and county work. He said:—That there are great 
possibilities for the self-propelled vehicle in connection with 
borough and county work few will deny, but it is doubtful 
whether the full extent of the numerous purposes to which it 
can be put is fully realised at the present moment, for, unfor- 
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tunately, but few really serious attempts have so far been made 
to utilise the new form of locomotion in this direction ; and the 

author therefore trusts that the few following remarks he has | 
to make on this subject may serve as a basis for reflection in the | 
minds of municipal and county engineers as to the possible | 
application of motor vehicles towards facilitating their work | 
and decreasing the costs that are at present being incurred | 
by the employment of horse propulsion. Up to the prese 
some of the more enlightened local authorities have organis 
services for street watering and dust-collection by means 
motor vehicles, and, moreover, some attempt has been made 
in one or two cities to employ the motor in connection 
fire-brigade work. The scope of the automobile is so 
reaching that these experiments are comparatively insignificai 
ahd give’ but the slightest idea as to the greatest resu 
eventually to be secured. The design and construction of t 
self-propelled vehicle have to-day reached a standard of | 
cellence which renders it eminently suited to all classes of w 
and serious consideration should be given to the claims pu 
ward on its behalf. The main questions are economy a 
reliability of running, and, perfected as it now is, the mo 
vehicle embodies both qualities to a very marked de 
Motor carriages'can be employed by municipal and cou 
bodies in many different ways. What better means of cc 
veyance could be adopted by city engineers, county surveyo 
chiefs of police or fire-brigades, or other civic officials whe 
duties so often require prompt attendance at some distant s 
A couple of minutes after a hasty summons a motor carria 
could be got away, and running rapidly and smoothly thr 
the traffic, convey the fire-brigade chief to some fierce outbt 
or the chief of police to the scene of a disturbance. 
waiting for preparations, but an instant departure, and 
journey made at a speed as fast as it is untiring. — 
some chiefs of fire-brigades realise the ability of 


motor vehicle received corroboration only a few wet 
ago, when many of the illustrated papers reproduc 
picttres showing Mr. Croker, the head of the New Yo 


brigade, seated in his car. Successful tests in this d 
tion were also made with the Daimler carriage in on 
the Midland towns a little time since City engineers 
county surveyors should also gladly welcome a light, fast and! 
reliable vehicle, as by its means their duties could be much — 
more expeditiously performed, and they would be always — 
assured of quick arrival at any given spot when urgent need) 
arises. Motor water and dust carts are already in use but 
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only to a limited extent; yet Sey perform their duties so 
admirably that considetable expansion in this direction may be 
safely anticipated, and with it the appearance of self-propelled 
street scavengers and other machines of special design for the 
public Service. 

The President said his experience of motoring was not very. 
satisfactory. . 
' Mr. Mawbey said nothing did him ‘more good than a 
‘ride of 10, 20 or 40 miles in a motor car, but it was false 
' economy, he pointed out, to go in for a vehicle at a less cost 
‘than 4co/. 

Mr. Hooley said he, had been able to do in 36 bours what 
‘it had formerly taken him a week to do under the old order of 
‘things, and at a quarter less cost He did not think that the 
‘motor car could be advantageously used for heavy hauling 
work, and he advocated the hiring of cars for borough work 
‘rather than purchasing a vehicle outright. 

Mr. Weaver favoured the use of motor cars in municipal 
work. 

} Mr. Winter said in his borough (Hampstead) motor cars 
‘had been most advantageously used for street watering and 
‘cleansing, one car doing the work of four horses. 

/. The President, in closing the discussion, said it had been 
‘shown, he thought, that there was a future for a heavy motor 
in towns, but the cost must be considerably reduced first. 


NEW BATHS AND GYMNASIUM, DUNFERMLINE. 


}DUNFERMLINE was ev /éfe on the 16th inst, the occasion 
being the laying by Mrs. Carnegie of the foundation-stone of 

. ‘the 1 new and important public buildings which, when finished, 
‘Mr. Carnegie will present to his native town. 
‘The bath buildings occupy a site on the east side of Pilmuir 
‘Street, along which they will extend 260 feet. As previously 
‘described in the Dunfermline Vress, the main front of the 
'buildings is composed of a centre block of two storeys, flanked 
‘respectively on the right and left by buildings each of single 
storey, and on the extreme left the elevation is extended ina 
‘separate composition of simple design, forming a group of 
‘Turkish baths in two storeys. The centre block contains the 
‘entrance hall and a spacious vestibule, on either side of which 
is the ticket-office and a ladies’ room, with costume and shoe 
store. 


Facing the entrance are the main entrances to the pond hall 
on the left and the gymnasium on the right. Both of these are 
behind the main building. 

The pond hall is a handsomely-equipped and well- -lighted 
apartment, 92 feet 6 inches by 58 feet 6 inches, containing 
swimming pond, 75 feet by 35 feet, also two commodious spray- 
rooms and an instructors room. On each of the two sides of 
the apartment there are upwards of fifty dressing-boxes, and 
by an ingenious arrangement of hinging the box divisions 
are made to fall aside; and the side floors being staged, the 
space can be seated for an audience, on gala occasions, of 
about 350 persons, in addition to 4oc more provided for in the 
gallery which is carried round three sides of the hall. 

The gymnasium is a lofty and well-lighted apartment, 
103 feet by 45 feet, with a gallery on three sides. Provision is 
made in it for the introduction of all the latest appliances for 
gymnastic exercises for both sexes. On one side of the 
gymnasium are separate dressing and spray-rooms for the 
sexes, with an additional apartment on the basement floor, to 
be used as auxiliary accommodation on special occasions if 
required. 

The entrance and exit for these apartments are so arranged 
as to secure perfect privacy to each of the sexes in passing to 
and from the gymnasium. 

In the front building to the left of the centre block is the 
section comprising the slipper baths. It is arranged for 
fourteen plunge and nine spray baths, each with a separate 
dressing-box, the whole being grouped in a lofty well-lighted 
apartment, but with separating passages for the attendant 
controlling the baths under use. Special appliances for ventila- 
tion and radiators for heating are provided throughout. The 
Turkish baths immediately adjoin. They comprise the usual 
succession of hot, shampooing and cooling apartments, Russian 
vapour baths and plunge pond, all being of liberal dimensions 
and fully equipped. 

To the right of the centre block is a large handsome 
billiard hall, accommodating three full-sized tables, together 
with oriel and ingle neuk recesses for table games. The hall 
is furnished with separate lavatory, which is approached imme- 
diately from the main entrance, so that those engaging in the 
game may not be required to pass the turnstiles placed for 
ticket-holders to the baths. 

Committee and reading-rooms are provided above the 
entrance hall in the centre block, and over the gymnasium 
dressing-room is a commodious residence for the caretaker. 
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who, by private pass doors, has through communication to all 
parts of the building. ; 

Under the Turkish bath block are engine and boiler-house 
for heating and hot-water supply throughout, and for the genera- 
tion of electricity for lighting. There are also wash-house and 
laundry, with special drying closet, and an engineer-fitter’s 
workshop. : FRAN 

A special “Sturtevant” heater for Turkish baths 1s, like- 
wise, accommodated on this floor. ; 

In maturing the plans, the most modern baths in various 
parts of the country have been visited, and useful information 
gathered and applied, so as in every way to make the result 
worthy the generous donor, and up to the full requirements of 
the town. : 

The buildings are designed in a simple phase of Renais- 
sance, and promise to result ina simple, dignified and appro- 
priate composition, the whole being faithful to the arrangements 
of the plan. 

The stone used will be from Swallowdrum, a well-known 
local quarry. : 

Internally, the finishings will be of a tasteful, appropriate 
and durable quality, tinted enamelled tile and brickwork being 
judiciously disposed where plaster would be unsuitable 

It is expected that the total cost will be about 35,000/. 

The architect is Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, R.S.A, 25 Rutland 
Square, Edinburgh. 


BUILDER’S ASSIGNMENT. 


In the Court of Appeal on Monday, in the case of Hughes v. 
the Pump House Hotel Company, Ltd, the defendant 
company appealed from an order of Mr. Justice Channell in 
chambers, confirming an order of Master Chitty and substi- 
tuting Lloyds Bank, Ltd., as plaintiffs in the action. It 
appeared that the defendant company own the hotel known as 
the Pump House Hotel at Llandrindrod Wells, Radnor, South 
Wales, and that they entered into a contract with the plaintiff, 
Mr. Ralph Merton Hughes, of Birmingham, in 1899, to build 
on to the hotel a new pump-room and bar at acost of over 
6,000/., and to make other structural alterations and’repairs to 
the premises, the contract for the whole of the work being for 
9,3382. On March 7, 1901, the plaintiff assigned to Lloyds 
Bank, Ltd., the right to receive and, if necessary, to sue for all 
moneys then due or to become due under the contract from the 
defendants to him, and empowering the bank to give full 
receipts for moneys they received from the hotel company 
on his behalf. At the time this action was commenced 
the plaintiff, Hughes, alleged that: the hotel company 
still -owed him 2,788/. The company, having received 
notice of the assignment, objected to pay the plaintiff, 
on the ground, among others, that such payment would not 
prevent the bank suing them for the money under the power 
to obtain payment conferred on them by the assignment. The 
action having been brought by Hughes, the hotel company 
applied to Mr. Justice Wright in chambers to stay the action 
unless Lloyds Bank were added as plaintiffs. That learned 
judge held that the plaintiff could, in spite of the assignment 
to the bank, still maintain the action. In his opinion the 
assignment was not, as the defendants contended, an absolute 
assignment, but amounted only to a continuing security to 
Lloyds Bank tor money advanced by them to the plaintiff. 
On the matter coming before the Court of Appeal, however, 
that decision was reversed, their lordships being of opinion 
that the assignment was absolute and that therefore Hughes 
could not bring the action. Thereupon an application was 
made to Master Chitty in chambers under the rules of pro- 
cedure which gave the Court power where a bona-fide mistake 
has been made, to add or substitute a person as plaintiff, to 
substitute Lloyds Bank for Hughes. This the Master did, and 
Mr. Justice Channell confirmed his order; hence the present 
application for leave to appeal. 

Their lordships refused leave to appeal. In their opinion 
a bona-fide mistake was made, and therefore Mr. Justice 
Channell and the Master had jurisdiction to substitute Lloyds 
Bank for Hughes as plaintiffs. 

The application was dismissed with costs. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD BUILDINGS. | 


THE annual report of the works committee of the School 
Board for London has been issued. It appears that during the 
year ended March last the Board agreed to purchase interests 
in thirty-eight sites at a cost of 105,969/7, the surveyor’s fees 
. being 6067. The value of all-the sites, including these amounts, 
purchased or agreed to be purchased by the London School 
Board up to the end of the year under review is set down at 
3,749;4882.,. and, the costs in connection, with them have 
amounted to 521,5652,, According to a table prepared by the 
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' the buildings for 18,700/,. It is estimated that the engin 


finance department, the average cost of the sites for 445 schoo 
was 72. 3s. 8d. per child. The total number of perman 
schools erected and opened up to Lady Day, 1901 (exclusive. 
transferred schools, which have been improved but not enlarged, 
and which are also considered as permanent) was 450. During 
the past year thirteen additional schools and ten enlargemen 
of existing schools were opened, providing a total accomm 
tion for 16,200 children. A_ pupil-teachers’ school, w 
had been erected on the Offord Road site, Barnsbury 
accommodate 312 students, was also opened. The 
sions in which these schools were required are the cen 
where the growth of the population of the Scheol Board cla 
demanded the accommodation supplied. They are:—Che 
Finsbury, Greenwich, Hackney, West and East Lambet 
Marylebone, Southwark, Tower Hamlets and Westminste 
The total amount of the loans which the Board of Educa 
authorised the School Board to incur on account of the a 
thirteen new schools and sites, and also the pupil-teacher 
school, excluding three cases where the loans for the sites | 
have not yet been sanctioned, and one case where the loan f 
the buildings had not yet been applied for, was 441,003/, 
on account of the ten enlargements 108,304/ for the build 
only. The average cost per head of the buildings and furnitu 
of 445 schools, the accounts for which had been completed ; 
September 29 last, was:—School buildings (exclusive of si 
14/. 19s. 1d@.; furniture and fittings (such portion as is cha 
to capital account), 11s. Tenders have been accepted durir 
the year for erecting eight new schools, providing addition 
accommodation for 7,112 children and a pupil-teachers’ scho 
for 312 students; also for erecting nine enlargements of schva 
including the building of a new senior mixed schoi 
providing additional accommodation for 2,452 childre 
Tenders have also been accepted for carrying out a va 
of other works, including a cookery centre, six laundi 
centres, two housewifery centres, two domestic econom 
schools, eight manual training centres, six schools for speci 
instruction and rooms for teaching the upper standards” 
connection with eight higher-grade schools; and the total | 
amount of the tenders accepted for carrying out drainage ar 
sanitary works at seventeen existing schools is 39,7271 # 
Lady Day last the amount of school accommodation in cour 
of provision was as follows :—Twelve schools were in cour 
of erection, providing 10,634 school: places; ten enlargemer 
were in progress, providing 2,657 places; thirty-six additi 
sites for new schools had been or were being purchased, tl 
schools to be erected on twenty-five of which will provide 
20,168 children; nine sites for new schools had been sched 
the schools on seven of which will provide 5,450 plac 
thirty-two enlargements had been sanctioned, providing 
9,964 children; and the Board of Education had in 5 
districts sanctioned the provision of sites, the schools to 
erected on three of which would provide for 1,750 children. 
The report, among other detailed information, state 
the playgrounds of 257 schools are now open on Saturda 
and of forty-six schools on Sunday, for the use of the child 


SELLY OAK WORKHOUSE. 


THE foundation-stone has been laid of new buildings whic 
when fully carried out, will double the accommodation at S 
Oak workhouse Towards the end of last year it bec 
evident to the Guardians of King’s Norton Union, as well ; 
the Local Government Board, that the accommodation in 
house was not ‘sufficient to cope with the rapidly increa 
population and the corresponding increase in the numbe 
paupers. The house’ committee,.especially their chairma 
Mr. Joseph Walter, went into the matter very carefully, 
decided that the most economical.and satisfactory sch 
would be one which provided for the probable requirement 
the next thirty years. In formulating their plan of operation: 
they were handicapped by the fact that the existing building: 
had not been laid out with a view to future requirements, anc 
block which ought to be extended came too near the roa 
Already the original entrance was closed, and it was d ide 
to make a new entrance at the extreme left of the work 
us to build a new block on the waste ground further 
left. 
all the old wards willbe devoted to male occupants, 
sexes will bedivided by the new carriage drive. That p 
the scheme which is now being carried ‘out comprises fiv) 
buildings :—(r) A new entrance lodge, containing a por 
room, a waiting-room for paupers’ friends, and receiving roor 
for males and females, with bath-room and other sanita 
arrangements ; (2) the first of three pavilions, 230 feet long al 
three storeys high, with windows'on both sides, to acco 
date 1,000 inmates ; (3) a large store for paupers’ clothes 
disinfecting apparatus, and offices for the master and cl 
(4) matron’s office and sewing-room ; (5) wood-chopping she 
and timber store. Mr. W. Harvey-Gibbs contracted to ere¢ 
ee: F 
a 
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ork, fittings, architects’ fees and incidental expenses will make 
ip the total cost to 25,0007. The architects are Messrs. C. 
Whitwell & Son, of Birmingham, and the clerk of the works is 
Mr. George Tallis. Operations were commenced. before 
hristmas, and the stores and matron’s office are already built, 
ind the walls of other buildings have reached a considerable 
neight. 


en MASONIC HALL, RIPON. 


‘THE foundation-stone of a new Masonic hall was laid at 
Ripon on the 11th inst. The new building, which has been 
Jesigned by Mr. T. Wall, architect, will face south, the front- 
age being to Water Skellgate. It will be a two-storey brick 
‘quilding, faced with machine-made pressed bricks from the 
\Littlethorpe Brick and Tile Company. The main entrance will 
e in stonework of a free Classical design, in the form of two 
yilasters with Ionic caps, supporting a projecting stone door- 
ead, under which will be carved a Masonic device. On 
_jntering the premises there will be a staircase hall, 16 feet 
5 inches long and _9g feet 6 inches wide, this being divided from 
‘the vestibule by a glazed screen. The hall will be well lighted 
and fitted up with lavatory and cloak accommodation, and it 
will have a mosaic tiled floor.. The first floor will be gained 
‘by a pitch-pine staircase, 4 feet wide and of easy ascent. 
‘Entered directly from the landing will be the ante-room, 20 feet 
by 11 feet, this being provided with a small private door from 
the tyler’s lobby, the latter effectually shutting off the landing 
from the lodge-room. This room will be 33 feet long 
‘by 21 feet wide and 19 feet high, and will have a 
‘domed ceiling rising from an enriched moulded cornice. 
A natural system of ventilation will be provided by means 
of fresh-air inlets and Boyle’s air-pump ventilator on 
the roof, with proper regulating valves. The floor will be in 
“maple secret nailed, and at the east end of the room will be a 
raised dais, having as background a high dado with circular 
‘cornice, and covered with anaglypta of simple but appropriate 
‘design. Adjoining the lodge-room will be the tyler’s store- 
\room, 11 feet long by 4 feet wide, which will be well lighted so 
»as to enable it to be used as a dressing-room for visiting 
/brethren. There will be another room, 17 feet by 15 feet, 
entered from the landing, which will most probably be used as 
.a library or reception-room. On the ground floor there will be 
ja dining-room, 22 feet by 21 feet, This will be entered from 
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the vestibule through a lounge. Attached to the dining-room 
will be a service-room and kitchen, the latter having a separate 
entrance into the road, enabling this portion to be entirely shut 
off from the remainder of the premises, without in any way 
stopping work in that. department. Between the dining-room 
and the hall will be a smoke-room, 16 feet by 11 feet, having. 
cross ventilation. The whole of the woodwork throughout,, 
except the lodge-room, will be in pitch pine and varnished. 
The lodge-room will be in deal, finished all through in white 
enamel. The surplus space on the ground floor will be devoted 
to the construction of a good lock-up shop, 25 feet by 16 feet, 
having windows into High and Water Skellgates, with a good 
corner entrance and spacious store cellar. 


WESLEYAN CHURCH, BOLTON. 
A NEW Wesleyan church is being built in Chorley Old Road, 
Bolton, the aim in the design for which has been.to secure a 
building thoroughly adapted to the needs of the congregation, 
and suitable to the form of service usual in the Wesleyan 
Church, which requires that the bulk of the congregation 
should be immediately round the speaker, and all should be 
able both to see and hear without any difficulties of intervening 
pillars. To realise these aims an approximation of the Greek 
cross style of plan has been adopted, that is, with four- 
practically equal arms for the pewed space, an arm being 
lengthened by entrances and vestibules. This plan has also 
the additional advantage of massing the congregation together 
instead of dividing it into three, as is the case with the usual 
transeptal arrangement. As the width of the four arms inside. 
is 38 feet, and pillars were. felt to be undesirable, the roofing 
needed serious consideration. The style was in a measure 
restricted by that of the adjoining school, and a barrel vault 
was the natural form of ceiling. But barrel vaults simply 
intersecting at the crossing are bald and uninteresting, and it 
was determined to add to the interest and importance of both, 
interior and exterior by placing a dome at the intersection, of 
a flat saucer type, carried down by pendentives to the spring- 
ing line of the barrel vaults. On this dome is a massive turret 
which will be open to the interior, giving an eye of light at the 
apex and preventing the gloomy appearance of a closed-in 
dome. Two low towers at the front, containing the gallery 
entrances and staircases, will also be roofed with shallow 
domes, echoing the note struck by the central feature. 
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‘The choir will be in stalls on a spacious platform raised 
3 feet above the floor of the church. 
the centre, coming forward from the choir and the organ in a 
recess at the back. It is believed that this arrangement will 
work well for the leading of the singing without making the 
members of the choir too conspicuous, and will be equally good 
whether side galleries are put in or not. The minister’s vestry 
and choir vestry will communicate directly with the choir plat- 
form as well as by the steps from the church at either side of 
the rostrum. The front entrances have been carefully studied 
and will not be of the cramped nature so often seen. The 
outer doors open upon a narthex 25 feet by 6 feet, and doors 
from this into an inner vestibule 25 feet by 8 feet. The gallery 
entrances are separate from those of the ground floor, thus 
preventing the crowding of the two sets of people meeting in 
the doorways The length of the building is 1co feet and the 
outside width 65 feet. The dome inside will rise to a height of 
50 feet from the floor, and the top of the turret 65 feet. The 
accommodation, including end gallery which will be put in 
now, will be 650,-and side galleries which could be put in later 
without structural alterations would bring it up to 850, The 
interior woodwork will be pitch pine, the aisles are to be con- 
creted and tiled, the ceiling plastered. The outside materials 
are red Ruabon brick and Yorkshire stone. The windows will 
be of leaded glass in plain clear squares. The contract has 
been let to Messrs. J. H & G. Marsden. The architects are 
Messrs. Potts, Son & Hennings. 


WITTON HALL, BIRMINGHAM. 


WITTON HALL, the new home of the Penn Street 
Industrial school, Birmingham, is a substantially built, 
lofty, three-storey, square, red-brick house, Georgian in its 
appearance, with low-pitched slated roofs partially concealed 
by parapets carried above a moulded stone cornice, with 
massive lofty chimneys. The tall sill-less sash windows with 
thick bars and small panes common to that period give 
abundance of light to the interior. The old floors are of oak, 
and some of the walls are lined with oak panelled wainscot. 
An interesting feature is the old oak staircase with its moulded 
balustrade. 

Previous to the recent alterations there were five rooms on 
each floor, one of which was the kitchen. A low two-storey 
wing with tiled roof running east and west contained the 


The rostrum will be in | 
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scullery, pantries, wasbhouse, laundry, &c, with bedrooms — 


over, a second wing at right angles to the first forming the 
third side of a quadrangle consisted of a coach-house, stable, 


‘ 


cow-house and pig-styes. 4 


In the alterations now completed, by removing several 


walls, &c., a large portion of the ground floor of the house 


block has been converted into a dining-hall 48 feet by 109 feet, 


On the floor over a dormitory of similar dimensions has been ~ 


constructed accommodating twenty-six beds. The remainder 


of the house is now used as the superintendent’s residence, _— 

The old scullery-wing has been extended, its walls thickened | 
and roof raised, giving space on the ground floor for a new _ 
scullery, pantries, a boys’ lavatory with twenty-four basins, and 
a bath-house containing a bath lined with glazed white bricks, _ 
and measuring 17 feet 6 inches by 6 feet 6 inches and 3 feet 


deep. The upper storey has a dormitory 61 feet by 17 feet 
6 inches, accommodating twenty-nine beds, and-a sick-room 
with an independent staircase entrance for isolation ; also” 
master’s bathroom. 

The stable wing has been cleared out and made to accor 
modate carpenters’, shoe-makers’ and tailors’ workshops, wash 
house, laundry and store-room. Sas 

A new wing has been erected on the south-east side of th 


house, containing the schoolroom, 38 feet by 24 feet by 16 feet 


high, to be used also as a gymnasium, the principal staircase, 


and a dormitory over the schoolroom, 38 feet by 24 feet, 


accommodating twenty-five beds Each dormitory is under 
the control of a master, whose bedroom adjoins and has a sma 
window for inspection. — a 

A one-storey wing has also been added, containing the offic 


for superintendent and committee and an officers’ sitting-room, | 
A playground has been formed in the rear and a play-shed, 


64 feet by 16 feet, which will eventually be enclosed. 

The buildings are warmed by hot water on the low-pressun 
system, which has been supplied by Benjamin Parker, Ltd., of 
Birmingham. Automatic ventilators and fresh-air inlets have 
been arranged to give a good supply of fresh air, and th 


interiors and entrances are lighted by gas. 4 


of 


The work has been carried out by Messrs. Mills & Son, o 
35 Leopold Street, in a most satisfactory manner from the 
plans and under the superintendence of Mr. Freeman Smith, 
architect, of 88 Colmore Row. bi 

The Lord Mayor of Birmingham opened the building 
Thursday, July 17, the total cost of which, including the 
freéhold, was 6,360/. ‘ 


et 
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Oke Aeekitert. 


THE WEEK. 


THE verdict of the jury who heard the evidence about 
the fatal fire in Queen Victoria Street was not expected to 
refer to only one cause of the deplorable results. 
remarks which appeared in the same week, while pointing 
out the lack of organisation on the part of the authorities, 
we dealt also with the character of the structure, the 
absence of provision for escape, and the use of the 
premises as a factory. The managing director said there 
was only 168 lbs. of an inflammable mixture kept on the 
premises, but Mr. WooptnHorpr, the district surveyor, in 
his evidence stated he watched the fire from another 
building, and from the appearance of the flames and smoke 
he concluded that inflammable material must be burning, 
and the next morning he was surprised to see how little the 
structure was damaged. He also recorded a fact which is 
not sufficiently dwelt on by the authorities, that there are 
several premises in the City having parapets which had no 
means of escape for employés in case of fire; indeed, 
there were many places which were really death- 
traps, and something should be done to remedy it. 
It was at the same time observed by him that the 
London County Council, under the Factory Act, had no 
inspectors. The only inspectors were provided by the 
Home Office, consequently the County Council could not 
move until a building had been reported to them as being 
a factory. From what was reported in the House of 
Commons it is evident that the Government inspector had 
“some doubts on the subject, but in this instance, as in 
others, the letter of the law was respected rather than pro- 
tection against contingent outbreaks. The action of the 
Home Office in the affair is not of a kind which will give 
encouragement to those who work in factories. We have 
laid stress repeatedly on the necessity for the appointment 
of inspectors who are architects, and who will estimate risks 
not merely as to their correspondence with regulations 
which were penned by men without practical knowledge, 
but in their likelihood to become dangerous to structures, 
and consequently to the operatives in them. The in- 
adequacy of the means provided by the County Council 
has been daily discussed since the fire occurred, and we 
need not emphasise a fact which is palpable to all outside 
Spring Gardens and Southwark. There will have to be 
improvements, but as long as the Factory Acts are 
administered on red-tape lines a danger exists for which no 
fire-ladders are a sufficient remedy. 


Cains to footpaths are not upheld without undergoing 
a large expense, but the right to use them is now esteemed 
sO important, county councils are expected to uphold 
popular claims as a duty. From the circumstances under 


_ which the use of the footpaths originated it is always 


| Justice PHitiimore and a special jury 


_ extremely difficult to discover evidence which will satisfy a 


judge and jury. An instance of the kind has occupied Mr. 
at Lewes during 
several days. Two or three paths were claimed by the 
East Sussex County Council as open to foot passengers on 
an estate belonging to Lady Marcaret CEcIL at Burwash. 
_ But the contention was more especially over two of them. 
The point to be decided was whether they could be treated 
_ as public highways prior to 1876. A great many old people 
gave evidence, but there is a widespread belief that age can- 
not distinctly recall events which occurred nearly forty years 
ago. In all such trials it is practically impossible to produce 
_ any record of the intention of an owner to allow a right-of- 
_ Way. -One peculiarity of the case was that “ heave ” gates 
_ existed at some points, and it was contended on behalf. of 
_ the owner of the estate that they were not easy to manage 
by women, and would not. have been introduced as 
_ obstacles on a public footpath. According to Mr. Justice 
_ Purvuorg, a highway, with certain exceptions, can only 
become public by dedication on the part of the owner of 
the soil over which it passed. The jury replied to all the 
questions put to them by his Lordship about the paths 
» being public highways in the negative. A declaration to 
that effect was made and an injunction granted against the 
defendants. It is needless to say that the result will not 


In our | 


generally be accepted as satisfactory, but when such cases 
come into Court and are not settled by mutual agreement, 
public rights have to succumb to the laws of evidence. 


Lovers of ancient architecture in France profess to be 
greatly pleased by the promotion of M. SELMERSHEIM to 
the rank of officer in the Legion of Honour. He is a 
native of Langres, and after obtaining medals for his designs 
at vatious exhibitions of the Salon, he won a gold medal 
in 1889. He is the senior among the inspectors of the 
historic monuments, for he has held that office during 
fifteen years. Previously he served the Commission as 
architect for thirty years. M. SELMERSHEIM has had, there- 
fore, an official career of forty-five years. Among the 
restorations he has accomplished are the church of St. John 
and St. Urbain at Troyes, the belfry of Beaune, Noyons 
and Chartres cathedrals. He was always recognised as one 
of the few conservative restorers. He never sought a 
reputation for magnificent operations, and it cannot be said 
that any venerable building has suffered much at his hands. 
It is devoutly wished in France that his promotion may be 
regarded not merely as a reward for faithful services, but as 
an indication of the intention of the French Government to 
encourage restorers of the type of M. SELMERSHEIM. 


JEHAN GEORGES VIBERT, the French painter, who died 
on Sunday last, afforded an example of an artist who could 
not be called successful until he hit upon a particular class 
of work. He used both oil and water-colours with 
efficiency, but without gaining general admiration. Then 
he made subjects of cardinals, and their brilliant robes, 
being well painted, were never passed unobserved. He 
found that purchasers preferred that he should imagine 
weak points in the characters of the ecclesiastical princes, 
and with true French malice he adhered to that mode of 
representation. He was familiar with the stage, and 
although some of his pictures may be regarded more as 
farces or extravaganzas than as comedies, there can be no 
denial of the dramatic skill with which they were depicted. 
A couple of cardinals listening at a keyhole might not be 
an edifying spectacle, but it afforded amusement to French- 
men and encouraged the painter to pursue his prosperous 
course. To represent the young prelates of the Roman 
Court bored at the recitals of a missionary friar, or a party 
of tilers amusing themselves by a spectacle in a French 
convent of a kind that was left to the imagination, might be 
condemned as a degrading task, but it suited M. Vinerv. 
It is not easy, however, to pander to the taste which enjoys 
such works; the public grew tired of M. ViseErt’s 
ecclesiastics, and when he tried his hand at other themes 
he was looked on as a failure. There was no doubt he was 
endowed with talents which, rightly controlled, might have 
produced excellent cabinet work. But the value of his 
pictures cannot be better suggested than by saying they 
once won him a third-class medal. 


THE Musée Carnavalet has been enriched by the door 
from the house in the Rue d’Argenteuil which was occupied 
by PiERRE CoRNEILLE, and in which he died on October r, 
1684. It is the gift of M. Saxpou, the dramatist. _It is an 
acceptable acquisition, for the Musée abounds in relics of 
old Paris, and moreover, in the mansion which has been 
constituted a museum, the relative merits of CoRNEILLE and 
RacINE were constantly discussed, for there lived Madame 
DE SEVIGNE. The Rue d’Argenteuil was completely trans- 
formed in connection with the construction of the Avenue 
de Opéra. It seems hardly credible that the street owes 
its name to a village to which it served as an approach. 
During the operations which were necessary for the Hauss- 
mannising of that part of Paris, the house numbered 18 
where CoRNEILLE lived was demolished. M. Sarpovu in 
passing asked the contractor for the door, and it has been 
in his-possession for a quarter of a century. It is believed 
CoRNEILLE’s house was at one time part of a convent, and 
the thickness of the wood, which bristles with nailheads, is 
enough to suggest that the defence against intruders was 
more massive than an ordinary door. In the house, the 
dramatist’s brother Tuomas, who was also a poet, was joint . 
occupant, but neither could be called wealthy -men. 
PIERRE CORNEILLE was interred in the neighbouring 
church of Saint Roch, where there is a monument to him. 
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LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL COMPETITION.—II: 


O. 71 is a collection of very good drawings, comprising 

N a Byzantine scheme illustrated by a plan and the 
elevation of the west front, which show a dome centre and 
two campaniles cleverly treated in a distinctly academic 
manner—a Gothic organ front, and a fully designed Gothic 
cathedral with plan on regulation lines. The west front 
has two cleverly conceived towers with connecting arcade 
across the nave, the whole effect being very strong and 
dignified. The entrances, an arrangement of triple porches, 
are in advance of the main front, and present the appear- 
ance of a screen, masking the growth of the building at 
the base, which mars what is otherwise a good facade. . At 
the crossing there is a square tower terminating in a spire, 
and the transepts are flanked. by side towers which rise 
through the aisle roof between two of the buttresses, thus 
purposely exhibiting the end buttresses, instead of getting 
rid of them altogether by permitting the towers to serve 
their rightful purpose. The style is Late Gothic, sufficiently 
modern in character and marked by: much scholarly treat- 
ment—a very good example of quality without any over- 
straining after originality. 

Nos. 38, 44 and 95 are all schemes based on the wide- 

nave principle. The first mentioned is a distinct effort at 
originality, both in plan and elevation. The nave is broadly 
divided into three parts, the two end ones being crowned 
by towers the full square of the nave span, each similar 
in external treatment, the tops being domical and each 
supported by transepts, the whole being somewhat in the 
form of a double cross, with the extremities identical in 
form and elevational treatment. The result is a cathedral 
with balanced and symmetrical side elevations which pre- 
sents no external indication of its internal disposition ; 
nothing to distinguish the sanctuary and give proper 
meaning to the building. The style is individual and can- 
not be exactly defined ; but the work throughout exhibits 
much ability and no little originality of a thoroughly 
restrained character. 
_ No. 44 has a nave span of 76 feet, which forms in con- 
tinuous length baptistery, nave and choir. The western end 
projects a bay beyond two flanking towers, the bases of which 
with transept supports are indicated to be used as library 
and chapter-house. The aisles are double, the outer one 
being an ambulatory with two arches in each bay which 
carry the outer wall and clerestory, the aisle proper being 
deep-bayed recesses the full height of the nave arcade. 
The sacristy, narrower than the choir, is formed beneath 
the central lantern, and a morning chapel completes the 
length eastward. The arrangement of small vestries 
entered direct from the choir aisles is suggestive of a 
Catholic rather than a Protestant cathedral. The design 
is in the modern manner of freely-treated Gothic, the 
central lantern being particularly good, though it and other 
portions of the exterior would be much improved by the 
substitution of stone for the copper pinnacle terminations, 
which give the drawings at least a spotty appearance. 

No. 95 also has a 76 feet nave span, but in this case the 
aisles are single. The arcade of nave is regular with evén 
sized piers throughout, which, as only the alternate ones 
carry the vaulting, is scarcely a logical treatment for the 
intermediates. A variation of pier size and treatment such as 
is found at Laon would have given greater interest. A 
monster gallery for orchestra, &c., overshadows the west 
end. ‘The nave is bayed at the choir to narrow the chancel 
width, and this terminates with an apse with four chapels 
and morning chapel. The exterior is over plain, and the 
entire absence of towers or other dominant features gives a 
Noah’s Ark appearance, which even the high campanile 
which the author suggests should be built 200 feet in front 
of the western entrance with cloister connection fails to 
improve, 

No. 53 is a very capable study in the Byzantine style, 
and the completeness with which minor details of arrange- 
ment have been worked out evidence much careful thought 
on the part ofits author. In the battle of styles it is the only 
real challenge in the competition hurled against the Gothic. 
The plan shows an‘atrium with a campanile occupying the 
centre of the entrance front, to which it is connected bya 
narthex, running the entire width of the building. The 
nave is domed, as’ is also the crossing, the latter being 
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much on the lines of St. Sophia. An apsidal-ended choir, 
transepts with semi-domes and aisles with large side 
chapels either side the nave complete the cathedral proper. 
An episcopal house, choristers’ school and_ theological 
college are grouped around a square cloister court at the 
eastern end, and flanking the atrium are buildings for 
mission societies and chancery and diocesan offices. 
The proposed arrangements for the clergy and choir 
are carefully shown. Stalls for the presbytery are 
positioned around the semicircle of the sanctuary, apse, 
with the Holy Table in advance immediately. under the 
crown of the opening, where it will be plainly in view of 
the congregation. The choir and lectern occupy a position 
in the centre of the main domed area, and are placed on a 
circular raised dais in a manner.rather suggestive of a band- 
stand. The idea has been possibly suggested by the some- 
what similar arrangement of the choir in the Duomo at 
Florence. The exterior is treated very simply and in 
parts effectively ; but the screening of the roof of the 
eastern apse with a high parapet wall gives this end an un- 
finished appearance. . a 

No, 94, a Renaissance design illustrated by large and 
very cleverly executed drawings, is simply a magnified 
mausoleum, imposing in character but with nothing to dis- 


tinguish it from the general type ; and No. 15, also in the 


same style but much more suggestive of a cathedral, is very 
ordinary in its detail, and rather clumsy in the treatment of 
the central dome, the arrangement of circular openings 
being very barren. | 

Of the designs submitted by architects in other 
countries there is not much calling for special comment, 
excepting in the case of Mr. R. W. Gisson (himself an 
Englishman), who exhibits the design he made for the 
cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York City. Asa 
brilliant éowr de force-intended to rival the splendours of 
the finest continental Gothic, this des'gn, illustrated by a 
wonderful pen drawing, is a remarkable effort, revelling in 
ornateness and pinnacled to profusion. If the competition 
is an international one, Mr. Girson should have an oppor- 
tunity given him to show what he can doon more moderate 
lines. Ge NF 

Mr. W. H. Bipraxke contributes the most interesting 
collection of photographs, &c., of executed work. These 
he has arranged very simply in a brown paper album bound 
together with red tape. The contents are chiefly photographs 
of St. Agatha’s Church, Birmingham, and show much refined 
and skilful design and detail. Some minor work shown by 
working drawings is also very interesting and characteristic. 

Messrs. Austin & PaLry are represented by their St. 


George’s Church, Stockport, and other interesting churches. 


in Hertford and Coventry, and Mr. W. D. Carég by 
perspectives of his churches at Stoke Damerel and Exeter, 
and an interior of his design for lady chapel, St. Patrick’s 


Cathedral, New York City; but for the remainder of those - 


who have entered the competition relying upon past work and 
reputation to carry them through, few have considered it 
necessary to make any particular effort, and the exhibition 
receives no added interest from their contributions. 
any of this executed work is there shown any glimpse of a 
talent or other special quality which could be considered to 
confirm an opinion that these gentlemen can solve the 
problem of designing a cathedral for Liverpool with the 
hope of any greater success than has been attained by 
many whose work we have reviewed. We hope that the 
selection, when announced, will not be found to be over- 
burdened by “reputation,” but that this preliminary com- 
petition may really fulfil and realise the obligations which 
are due to those who have responded so fully to the invita- 
tion to compete, and have specially designed work fitted to 
the occasion, without whose contributions the raison d’étre 
of the competition would be altogether lacking. 


Scotsmen connected with London are desirous of erecting 
a memorial to those fellow-countrymen who haye fallen in the 
war in South Africa, Funds are being appealed for to allow 
of the insertion of a large stained-glass window at the end of 
the nave of St. Columba’s Church, Belgravia. The cost of the 


memorial, with suitable brasses or mosaics for the names of 


those who have fallen, will probably approach 1,0904, 


Nor in 
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PICTURESQUE. WESTMINSTER. 

N no part of England is the contrast between old and 

new more marked than in: Westminster.. It is not 
- confined to buildings. Around the city, and especially the 
part on which the Abbey stands, the traditions go back, if 
not to a mythic period, at least to one which is coeval with 
the dawn of Christianity. It would not be possible to 
verify the legend of St...PETER establishing a church near 
the river, but during long centuries it was accepted that the 
Prince of the Apostles had guided a missionary enter- 
prise on the low and dreary lands where few people were 
in habitation. That Prince SarByRHT founded a church on 
the Isle of Thorns in the beginning of. the seventh 
is more firmly rooted. Ata later time, 958, an abbey was 
placed there by King Epncar. In the opening years of the 
eleventh century the church was rebuilt by EpwaRD THE 
Conressor, and in it- he was buried in 1066. To the 
pious king the erection of the parish church of 
St. Margaret can also be ascribed. 

The antiquity is suggested also by the greatest of our 
secular institutions.. It is believed that national councils 
existed from a remote time, and it may be assumed that as 
soon as royalty settled at Westminster the assemblies or 
parliaments were likewise held there. A statute of 1272 is 
the earliest record of the adoption of the word “ parliament” 
to denote the representative assembly; but in 1215 we have 
in the Great Charter a promise of the king to summon 
various classes of Englishmen for deliberation and the 
voting of grants. From 1130 Lords and Commons met in 
different chambers. Consequently there is reasonable 
ground for the popular esteem of Westminster. There are 
venerable cities, like Winchester and York, where momentous 
events were transacted; but for about 1,000 years West- 
minster may be regarded as the part of England which is 
most closely connected with English history. It was the 
main course amidst many rivulets. 

The provincial or the foreign archzeologist who visits 
Westminster for the first time is, however, always disap- 
pointed, after wandering through streets and, lanes, when 
he discovers so little masonry that can be called ancient. 
If compared with the extent of the city, Westminster 
Abbey and its precincts appear to be insignificant in atea. 
The stranger will look in vain for another example of 
Gothic architecture. At one time the districts. of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields, St. Clement Danes, St. Mary-le- 
Strand and the Savoy were marked by Gothic churches, 
but all traces of them have been obliterated. The reason 
for the scarcity of Medizeval work can easily be accounted 
for by recollecting the character of the region. ‘The Abbots 
of Westminster probably possessed all the ground on the 
west side of the Abbey which was likely to be productive. 
On the east and north were the royal lands of Whitehall. 
St. James’s Park, the Green Park and Hyde Park 
are part of the King’s demesne. There were also large 
gardens attached to the mansions of nobles. Charing 
Cross was a limit in one direction; St. Martin’s and 
St. Giles’s were, as their names denote, both in the fields, 
and there are several streets and lanes which also are sug- 
gestive of having been at one time country footpaths. The 
dates of the erection of churches give an indication of the 
period when certain Westminster districts were inhabited by 
people requiring houses. St. Paul, Covent Garden, was 
built in 1640; St. Anne’s, Soho, in 1678; St. George, 
Hanover Square, in 1724. The expression ‘“‘ Neat Houses 
Gardens,” for property near where the Tate Art Gallery is 
now situated, is expressive of an innovation in Tothill 
Fields. Many people who cannot be regarded as old 
will remember the transformation of land that was anything 
but picturesque into the district of Pimlico or South 
Belgravia. 

_ The portfolio of drawings entitled ‘“ Picturesque West- 
minster,” which was produced as a Coronation souvenir, 
under the superintendence of Alderman WALTER EDEN, 
for the Westminster Council, reveals how limited is the 
architectural interest of the city. ‘The seventeenth and 
eighteenth-century houses which stood in Wych Street and 
in Drury Lane have vanished. Essex Street may be con- 
sidered as of the eighteenth century. The watergate at the 
end of Buckingham Street is possibly as old as the 
Banqueting Hall. Somerset House was not completed 
until 1786, Adelphi Terrace also belongs to the reign of 
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GrorcE III. The Horse Guards was erected in 1753. 
St. Anne’s, Soho, was.consecrated in; 1686, and St. Janves’s 
Chureh, 1684. The gatehouse is the oldest part of St. James’s 
Palace. et 

Westminster, in: a.word, can: be looked upon as 
essentially a modern city.» Indeed, it has claims to be eon- 
sidered to be the most modern in England. Next to the 
Abbey and the Houses of Parliament, the portions. of it 
that should be most prized are Great George Street and 
Victoria Street, with some of the adjoining and narrower 
ways opening out of them. No continental city, nor even 
New York nor Chicago, can amidst such limited boundaries 
point to so many offices where enterprises which alter the 
character of the globe are arranged. English engineers 
may say with reason the earth is full of their labours, for 
plans are prepared in Westminster offices which relate to 
works all over the world. It is therefore an omission of the 
most characteristic feature of present-day Westminster 
when sketches are not introduced among the plates of the 
streets where engineers, contractors and colonial agents 
congregate. The offices and buildings cannot be called 
picturesque, but both are typical of the new Westminster 
which is universally known. The fact is that in West- 
minster, as in most modern cities, the picturesque only 
exists by giving a very wide interpretation to the word. 
The absence of a drawing of either street becomes the 
more remarkable when we find a whole page assigned to the. 
pseudo “ Old Curiosity Shop,” which is as presumptuous-a 
fabrication as can be seen in Europe. If DICKENS was to 
be commemorated by the plates a view might well have 
been given in.the neighbourhood of St. John’s Church, 
where the “ Doll’s Dressmaker ” lived,.and which he clearly 
described. ‘The squares of Westminster, such as Grosvenor 
Square, Berkeley Square, Belgrave Square, Eaton Square, 
are not only important features in the city, but they are 
interesting from their connection with English social life, 
and it would not be difficult to meet with materials for 
picturesque views in each of them. 

The plates are reproductions of pencil drawirgs by Mr. 
Howarp Penton ; they are not over-elaborately laboured, 
and the majority of them are very effective examples of 
facile sketches. The collection is an agreeable souvenir, 
and by accepting a copy His Majesty the K1nG has affirmed 
the value of the work. It would, however, have been an 
advantage if more care had been taken in the revision of 
the notes. When we find it, stated that the existing 
Brompton Oratory dates from 1851, and was designed by 
J. J. Scorks, the Gothic architect, it seems doubtful 
whether the writer was familiar with architectural history. 
The Victoria Embankment is said to be the best monument 
to the invaluable achievements of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. But although the names of some ancient authors 
of plans are mentioned, not a word is said about Sir J. W. 
BAZALGETTE, without whose indomitable energy and tough- 
ness the work must have been long delayed. 

The collection, however, is exactly of the kind which is 
best adapted to suggest the varying aspects of Westminster. 
Alderman EmDEN says that “the ancient and historic city 
of Westminster above all others in the world overflows with 
every phase of human interest, not only to the kingdom, 
but to the whole Empire.” In Westminster Abbey and the 
Houses of Parliament we have the storehouses of two great 
forces which have been influential in our history. We see 
the religious element under several forms not only in 
churches like St. Clement Danes, St. Mary-le-Strand, 
St. Paul, Covent Garden; St. George, Hanover Square ; 
but in the Roman Catholic Cathedral, the Oratory, the 
Scotch Church, where so many prophecies were once con- 
fidently interpreted. The Law Courts, which at one time 
were supposed to be in their right position beside the Houses 
of Parliament, still remain in the city of Westminster. 
The Banqueting Hall, if contrasted with Buckingham 
Palace, shows how different were the ideas of regal grandeur. 
Marlborough House as well as Apsley House indicate the 
relations between the country and victorious generals. 
Somerset House was originally intended to serve as a royal 
residence,- but in 1780, before the entire building was 
erected, Sir JosHUA REYNOLDS was able to welcome the 
Academicians and students as the occupants of a part of it, 
and it was their duty, he said, to endeavour that those who 
gaze with wonder at the structure might not be disappointed 
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when they visit the apartment. CHAMBERS’s work deserves 
to be appreciated not only for its architectural merit, but 
for inaugurating a more grandiose style in Westminster. 
The Banqueting House is only a fragment. The Horse 
Guards, nearly opposite to it, suggests the kind of building 
which was thought to be sufficient for a‘great purpose 
about the time when CHamBeErs obtained his commission. 
Indeed, many of the buildings in Westminster are over- 


a 


simple, as- if the parish church of St. Margaret rather 
than the adjoining Abbey inspired the designers. The 
Earl of BeprorD was only prompted by the genus Joc’ when 
he proposed that In1co Jones should build him a church 
no better than a barn. Burlington House, which shelters 


arts and sciences, the Charing Cross Hotel, the Town Hall, 


the Tate Gallery and other structures exemplify how 
changed is the modern taste. The people of Westminster 
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cannot escape the duty of raising the standard of archi- 
tecture in order that it may be worthy of the historic 
‘interest which surrounds their city. We expect that in the 
colonies and abroad, when Alderman EmbpeEn’s collection 
of sketches is seen, many will be surprised to find that 
streets which have a world-wide fame yet contain such a 
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large number of mean private buildings. The plates are 
an argument in favour of the necessity of extensive rebuild- 
ing, and before long we hope people will wonder how 
such strange structures as Victoria Station and the Royal 
Aquarium. should be allowed to encumber prominent sites 
in Westminster. | 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. : 
HE following prizes have been awarded in the various 
engineeting sections:— 


Mechanical Engineering, Professor J. D. Cormack, B.Sc.— , 


Senior Class: Prize, W. A. Ogden, London. Second Class: 
H. E. Parker, Harrow Weald; B. C. Schroeder, Landsberg. 
Third Class: D. W. Ker, Sutton. Junior Class: Prize, E. S. 
Andrews, London. Certificate, 2: H.W. Allingham, London. 
Second Class: F. G. Helsby, Watford; P. R. Hewlett, London; 
Kuo Tung, Pekin; C. D. Sharp, Norwood; W. Twinch, Slough. 
Third Class: L. W. Atcherley, London; R. H. Cripps, Melrose; 
W. D. Gardom, London; C. C. A. Hardie, London; G. A. 
Ostler, East Finchley; T. S. Po Jui, Pekin; P. Richards, 


Beckenham. Lower Junior Class: First ‘prize, W. A. Erle-' 


bach, London. Second prize, H. W..Allingham, London. 


Third prize, R. Le Rossignol, Jersey. Second Class: R. H. 
Cripps, London; K. F. ‘Enhou, ‘Pekin; W. D. Gardom, | 


London; F.. G. Helsby, Watford; P. R. Hewlett, London. 
Third Class: *S. E. Garcke, London; R. E. Golden, 
London; A. P. Hughes, London; T: C. Linpao, Pekin; G. R. 
Colvin White, New Malden. Senior Machine Design and 
Drawing: First prize, W. A. Ogden, London. Second prize, 
B. C.. Schroeder, Landsberg. Certificate, 3 :..D. Camacho, 
London. Second Class: V. H. Chabot, Selhurst; G. A. 
Grimoldby, London; H. E. Parker, Harrow Weald; F. J. 
White, Ealing. Zh7rd:' Class: W. H. Codner,;: London ; 
L. de L. Oliva, Lisbon ; H. B. Simpson, London ; E. C, Taylor, 
Ealing ; M. Toumaniantz, London; H. Wyndham, Dinton. 
Junior Machine Design and Drawing—rsst Prize: W. D. 
Gardom, London. 2nd Prize: G. M: Clark, London. 3rd 
Prize: P R. Hewlett, London. Certificates, 4: H. W. Alling- 
ham, London. 5: G. J. Hamilton, Wanstead. 6: L. W. 
Atcherley, London. Second Class: C. B. Chabot, Selhurst ; 
C. C. A. Hardie, London; W. L. Hutchinson, Blackheath ; 
Kuo Tung, Pekin; T. S. Po Jui, Pekin; W. Twinch, Slough. 
Third Class: L. F, Bishop, Acton; R. H. Cripps, London ; 
F, G. Goddard, Croydon; D. W. Ker, Sutton; R. Sawers, 
London ; M. Windsor, Banbury. 

Electrical Engineering, Professor J. A. Fleming, M.A., 
D.Sc, F.R.S.—Senior Class (Laboratory Work): Certificates, 
1, eg. R. F. Browne, London; G. A. Hemsalech, Lodz. Prize 
and 3rd Certificate: B. C. Schroeder, Landsberg. 2nd Prize 
and 4th Certificate: F. G. Payne, London. Junior Class and 
Laboratory Work.—Prize: G M. Gibbins, Birmingham. Certi- 
ficate, 2: B. A. M. Boyce, Basingstoke. Second Class: E. B. 
Cooke, London; P. E. Hart, Sutton; C. G. Peel, ‘Porthcawl; 
T. S. Po Jui, Pekin; P. Richards, Beckenham; A. G. Whitfield, 
London; R. C. Wilkinson, Hendon; M. Wirdsor, Banbury, 
Third Class: C. C. A. Hardie, London; H. F Martin, London; 
E. C. Taylor, Ealing. 

Civil Engineering and Surveying, Professor L. F. Vernon- 
Harcourt, M A.—Civil Engineering. Prize, H. Wyndham, 
Dinton. Second Class: W. A. Colegate, London; G. A. 
Grimoldby, London ; H. E. Parker, Harrow Weald; N. E. M. 
Roxby, London. TZhirvd Class: V. H. Chabot, Selhurst; H. B. 
Simpson, London; F. J. White, Ealing. Surveying. Prize, 
F. G. Helsby, Watford. Certificates, 2, eg. K. F. Enhou, 
Pekin; W. A. Erlebach, London; C. D. Sharp, Norwood. 
5: T. C. Linpao, Pekin. Second Class: L. W. Atcherley, 
London; L. W. Colman, Burgess Hill;  W. G. Cooper, 
Finchley ; R. E. Golden, London ; F. J. White, Ealing. Zhzrd 
Class: C. B. Chabot, Selhurst. Vacation Surveying Class 
(special certificates): H. R. Andoe, Guildford ; J. H. P. Brad- 
ford, Martock; V. H. Chabot, Selhurst; A. C. Clifford, 
London ; J. W. Huelin, Jersey; K. T. Lomas, London; H. H. 
Norsworthy, London ; H. E. Parker, Harrow Weald. 

Municipal Engineering, Professor Osbert Chadwick, 
C.M G.—Certificates, 1: H. E. Parker, Harrow Weald. 2: 
H. Gana, Chili. Second Class: J. H. P. Bradford,’ Martock: 
Third Class ; V. H. Chabot, Selhurst ; K. T. Lomas, London ; 
N. E. M. Roxby, London. 


TESSERZ. 


The Harmonies of Analogy in Painting. 


We. know that the more pictures address the eye by 
numerovs contrasts the more difficulty the spectator 
experiences in fixing his attention, especially if the colours are 
pure, varied and skilfully distributed upon the canvas. A 
result of this state of things, then, is that these colours being 
much more vivid than the flesh tints, the painter who wishes 
that his idea should be found in the expression of his figures, 
and who, putting this part of his art above the:others, is con- 
vinced otherwise that the eyes of most people, ignorant of the 
art of seeing, being carried away by what they see at first, are 
incapable of returning from this impression to receive another 
—the painter who knows all these things, and is conscious of 
his power, will be restrained in the use of harmonies of contrast 
and prodigal of the harmonies of analogy. But he will not 


derive advantage from these harmonies, especially if he selects 


| a scene occupying a vast space filled with human figures, as in 


the Last Judgment of Michel Angelo, unless he avoids confu- 
sion by means of correct drawing, by a distribution of the 


figures in groups skilfully distributed over the canvas, so that 


they cover it almost equally, yet without presenting a cold 
symmetry. ‘The eye of the spectator must embrace all these 
groups easily and seize the respective positions; lastly, in 
penetrating one of them he must find a diversity which will 
entice him to extend this examination ‘to other groups. The 
painter who misses the effect of the physiognomies in having 
recourse to the harmonies. of analogy will not have the same 
advantage in fixing the attention of the multitude as the painter 
who has employed the harmonies of contrast. 


Heraldic Devices. 


As early as the twelfth: century King Henry II. caused certain 


devices to be painted, which.had a descriptive reference to his. 
name—the f/an/a-genista, or broom-sprig, and a jenet passing: 
between’ two broom-plants, the former of which is engraved 
upon the great seal of his son, Richard I., on either side of the 
throne. for many succeeding centuries these devices appear 
to have been confined to the -royal use, but from the reign of 
Richard II. various houses: of the nobility adopted. their use. 
Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, appeared against Henry,, 
Duke of Hereford, in the celebrated joust at Coventry, upon a 


horse whose velvet trappings were embroidered with lions and — 


mulberry trees, intended to typify his name. The devices of 
greatest notoriety were the white and red roses-by which the 
contending families of the royal stem are still metaphorically 
described. From the close of the fifteenth to the middle of the 


sixteenth century the friezes, entablatures and stained windows | 


of the more sumptuous habitations were crowded with devices. 
The Bourchier and Stafford knots were of this description, 
Camden, in his “ Remains,” has a section entitled ‘* Rebus, 
or Name-Devices;” these were probably adopted in imitation 


of the emblems which, during the Neapolitan wars of the © 


fifteenth century, were painted by the Italian chiefs upon their 
shields, accompanied by mottoes or quotations descriptive of 
enterprise, or of the general character of the bearer. Such. 
were called Impresses, from the Italian word “ Impresa.” 


The Finding of the ‘‘Laocoon.”’ 


One day in 1506 it was announced in Rome that some. 
workmen had discovered in the environs of the Seven Saloons. 
a marble group of admirable beauty from the Greek chisel. 
At this news the artists and amateurs hastened to the garden 
of Titus, where they identified the “ Laocoon,” such as Pliny 
described it. Enthusiasm was at its height; in the evening 
all the church bells rang to announce the happy discovery, 
The poets did not sleep that night ; they prepared to salute the 
return of the ancient chef @euvre to light with sonnets, hymns. 
and canzonets ; the next day there was a general féte in Rome. 
The statue, ornamented with flowers and evergreens, was 


paraded through the streets to the sound of music; priests _ 


formed the line through which it went, and uncovered their 
heads as it passed ; the streets were crowded with people, and 
they accompanied with songs of joy the triumphal entry of the 
‘‘Laocoon” to the Capitol. The statue being placed on its. 
pedestal, Julius II. retired to his apartment, when a new féte- 
commenced, in which the Cardinal Sadolet, his head crowned 
with ivy, chanted the happy event in an ode which all 
humanists know by heart.. In the evening Sadolet found in 
his chamber a beautiful manuscript of Plato; it was a present 
from the Pope. As ‘to Felix de Fredis, who discovered the 
precious statue in his vineyard, the Sovereign Pontiff gave him: 
a portion of the revenues arising from the tax upon salt at the. 
gate of St. John Lateran, and subsequently appointed him 
notary apostolic. 


Charles Christian Reisen. 

The celebrated: engraver of seals was son of Christiam 
Reisen, of Drontheim, in Norway, who had followed the same 
profession, and who with one Stykes were the first artists of 
that kind who had distinguished: themselves in England. The: 
father died here, leaving a widow and a numerous family. 
The eldest was Charles Christian, who, though scarce twenty, 
had made so rapid a progress under his father’s instructions, 
that he became the support of the family, and in a few years: 
equalled any modern that had attempted the art of intaglia. 
He was born in the parish of St. Clement Danes, and om 
account of his extraction was recommended to Prince George, 
but being little versed in the language of ‘his family, does not 
appear to have been particularly encouraged by his royal high- 
ness. ‘The force of his genius, however, attracted the notice of 
Robert, Earl of Oxford, whose munificence and recommenda- 
tion soon placed Christian (by which name he is best. known) 
on the basis of fortune and fame. In the library and museum 
of that noble collector he found all the’ helps that a very 
deficient.education. had. deprived him of ; there he learned to 
see with Grecian and Roman eyes, and to produce heads after 
the antique worthy of his models ; for, though greatly employed 
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on cutting arms and crests and such tasteless fantasies, his 


‘excellence lay in imitating the heroes and empresses of 


antiquity. The magic of those works, in which by the help of 
‘glasses we discover all the beauties of statuary and drawing, 
“and even the science of’ anatomy, has been restricted to an age 
that was ignorant, of microscopic glasses, a problem hitherto 
unresolved to satisfaction. Christian’s fame spread beyond the 
‘confines of our island,.and he received frequent commissions 
from Denmark, Germany and France. As his fortune and 
taste improved he made.a collection himself of medals, prints, 
drawings and books, and was chosen director of the academy 
under Sir Godfrey Kneller. On the trial of Bishop Atterbury, 
to the impression of a seal, he was 
and was examined accordingly. Vertue 
represents him as a man ofa jovial and free, and even sarcastic 
temper, and of much humour, an instance of which was that 
‘being illiterate, but conversing with men of various countries, 
he had composed a dialect so droll and diverting that it grew 
into a kind of use among his acquaintance, and he threatened 
to publish a dictionary of it. This great artist lived chiefly in 
‘the neighbourhood of Covent Garden. He died there of the 
gout, December 15, 1725, when he had not passed the forty- 
sixth year of his age, and was buried. in the churchyard on the 
orth side, next to the steps. He appointed his friend, Sir 
James Thornhill, one of his executors. 


thought the best judge, 


Unrepresentative Character of Architecture. 


» Although architecture expresses in its. way the aspect of 
‘natural things, one must not believe that it is a simple imita- 
tion of nature. There is never in art, properly speaking, the 
complex imitation of any whole whatsoever, but only parts 
that genius borrows from the reality, and that in employing 
‘them as irregular and imperfect materials, deprived by them- 
selves of every <esthetic value, they unite, they harmonise, they 
_arrange according to an ideal model which has a distant 
tesemblance with the external objects, without reproducing 
them completely. The architectonical eurythmy is the copy, 
_as it were, of a type which is not to be found out of us, not 
even in an imperfect manner. Architecture differs in this 
respect from painting, from sculpture and from poetry, and, so 
-to speak, has music only for its companion. The architecture 
of the East, with its horizontal areas and its vertical lines of 
-wast extent, its elevated ceilings, its specious cupolas suspended 
in the air, its pyramids, its obelisks,-its minarets, its peristyles, 
its arches, its pylonas.or pillars, its hypostyle halls and a float 
of sphinxes, its sanctuaries, its labyrinths, its hypogeums 
and its other works represent in a certain manner the 
‘terrestrial and maritime horizon, the celestial space, the 
immense masses and elevated peaks of mountains, the ancient 
‘forests, the majestic and woody alleys and walks, the vaults 
-and subterranean places, the caverns and the other grandeurs 
of nature. But between the natural sublimities and the 
-artificial sublimities there is a simple analogy, and not that 
perfect resemblance which is the end of imitation. 


James Christopher le Blon. 


He was an inventor in an age which, however, has not been 
-allotted any eminent rank in the history of arts. He wasa 
Fleming of surprising vivacity and volubility, a universal pro- 
jjector, and with at least one of the qualities that attend that 
vocation, either a dupe or a cheat; probably the former, though 
as most of his projects ended in the air the sufferers believed 
the latter. As he was much an enthusiast, perhaps like most 
enthusiasts he was both one and the other.. He discovered a 
method of giving colour to mezzotint, and perfected many large 
pictures, which may be allowed to be very tolerable copies of 
the best masters. Thus far his visions were realised. He 
-distributed them by a kind of lottery, but the subscribers did 
not find their prizes much valued. Yet surely the art was 
‘worth improving, at least in a country so fond of portraits. Le 
Blon’s method of mezzotint at least adds the resemblance of 
colour. He had another merit with which few inventors begin. 
He communicated his secret in a thin quarto in French and 
English, entitled “ Coloritto : or the harmony of colouring in 
painting, reduced to mechanical practice under easy precepts 
and infallible rules.” In the preface he says that he was 
executing anatomic figures for Monsieur St. André. Some 
heads coloured progressively, according to several gradations, 
bear witness to the success and beauty of his invention. In 
1732 he published a treatise on Ideal Beauty, or Le Beau Idéal. 
It was translated from the original French of Lambart 
Hermanson Ten Kate. He afterwards set up a project for 
‘copying Raphael’s cartoons in tapestry, and’ made some very 
fine drawings for that purpose. Houses were built and looms 
-etected in the Mulberry Ground at Chelsea; but either the 
‘€xpense was precipitated too fast or contributions did not arrive 
‘fast enough; the bubble ‘burst, several suffered and Le Blon 
‘was heard of no more. It is said he died in an hospital in 
Paris in 1740, 


Floors in Chureh Towers. 


There is a part of our antiquities which seems to have 
escaped general observation, that is, the interiors of great or 
central, towers to churches. This circumstance does. not 
proceed altogether from neglect, but from such interiors being 
shut out from view by means of ceilings being thrown over 
from the four great arches ‘usually supporting such towers. 
The use of the ceiling has no other end than to accommodate 
a set of bell-ringers, who, probably from a supposed benefit: to 
their recreation, always choose to be as far as possible from the 
upper storey containing the bells. This method of hiding the 
ascending flights of storeys within the interior of towers 
appears .to have been first resorted to temp. Henry VI. and 
VII., as many fine groined coverings or ceilings were then set 
up, as at Canterbury, Gloucester and Wells Cathedrals, &c. 
These interiors no doubt were formerly intended to have the 
same effect on the uplifted eyes as domes in Roman architec- 
ture, yet with this difference: the former display served by 
their upright and vanishing lines, their aerial perspective to 
lose the termination of each design in regions of geometrical 
refulgence ; while the latter appearances revealed all their 
properties at one view, keeping a sort of middle way and con- 
fining by-the continued line of a circle the eye to familiar forms 
and readily conceived construction. Take the storeys of a 
tower as they rise ; each tier soon becomes, from the variety of 
perpendiculars, a continued and interesting attraction to the 
mind in its deepest research, affording at the same time almost 
incomprehensible speculation to modern architects how and 
which way such majestic elevations were brought to that 
standard of perfection we now behold. 


Chinese Gateways. 


The plan of constructing the gateways of Chinese cities is 
subject to very little variation throughout the country. This 
consists of a semicircular projection from the face of the wall, 
in the side of which, though often found in the front, there is 
an arched gateway leading into a small enclosure, beyond 
which is an inner arched gateway leading into the city. The 
whole of this structure, which is in keeping with the wall, is 
devoid of all architectural display, being formed of plain grey 
brickwork on the outer face and margined above with embra- 
sures placed at regular intervals. The only breaks |in the long 
line of straight wall—sometimes ina very ordinary city three 
miles in length—are these gateways, and projecting square 
bastions ‘situated at intervals of about 80 yards to serve as 
flanking defences. The wall itself varies from 1} to 2} feet 
in thickness at the top, and is somewhat thicker near the 
foundation. ‘There is a bank of earth thrown up behind this 
wall to serve as a banquette, &c. The masonry of the city 
walls is formed of the largest-sized bricks. At about 20 yards 
in front of the wall there is a moat, 40 yards wide, crossed by 
bridges in front of each gateway. 


The Academy of Bologna. 

No school is more celebrated than the private academy of 
the Carracci at Bologna, and although Lodovico Carracci 
endeavoured to procure a papal brief from Clement VIII. in 
1599 for the establishment of an academy on the plan of 
the Academy of St. Luke at Rome, it was not till 1712 thata 
public academy of the arts was established at Bologna. Count 
Francesco Ghisiglieri established an academy in which there 
was a living model school in 1686, under the direction of 
Bolognini, Malvasia, E. Taruffi and L. Pasinelli. Still it did 
not continue many years. Lodovico Carracci accomplished 
the separation of the painters from the artisans, with whom 
they were united in the common guild, and had he lived a few 
years longer he probably would have accomplished also the 
establishment of an academy. Clement XI. granted the brief 
(Breve) for the foundation of the Bolognese academy, whence 
its name Accademia Clementina. Its actual founder was the 
General Count Marsigli, and its first meetings were in his 
palace. It was dedicated to Santa Catarina Bigri; the number 
of academicians was limited to forty, and Carlo Cignani was 
its first president. The academy building was originally the 
Palazzo Poggi, which was purchased by the Senate in 1712 for 
a national institute, of which the academty of the arts is a part. 
It has a good collection of casts, which was presented by 
Benedict XIV., and a very valuable gallery of pictures, for 
which it is chiefly indebted to Pius VII. The present 
Pinacoteca, which contains them, is an addition to the old 
edifice, by Leandro Marconi, since the peace of 1815, by order 
of Pius VII. The academy of the Carracci was only a private 
school, and ceased at the death of Lodovico in 1619, yet it was 
of such popularity and extent that all other private schools in 
Bologna suspended their functions of necessity, as they had no 
pupils. The Carracci called their school L’Accademia de’ 
Desiderosi, the academy of the desirous, chose Conéentione 
perfectus, By competition perfected, for a motto; and they and 
their scholars termed themselves gl’[ncaminati, or gl Incaminati 
Accademici, which means, literally, the started, or the pioneers; 
in this case, to excellence. 
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PAINTERS’ ARCHITECTURE: NICOLAS POUSSIN. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


It may sound remarkable that the aid of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria should have been implored to 
save the Campanile at Venice, But when we learn of the 
despairing efforts of Signor VENDRASCo, the architect, to 
preserve the structure whose ruin in his eyes was impend- 
ing, there is nothing extraordinary but rather characteristic 
of him when having failed with Ministers he appealed to 
Queen MARGUERITE and to Queen Victoria. His letter 
to the latter was regarded as an offence in the official world, 
for communication with other States is a privilege confined 
to a Foreign Office. That was in 1878. Twenty years 
afterwards the irrepressible architect had to pay for his 
exhaustless enthusiasm, which annoyed the cfficials, by 
being transferred from Venice to Cagliari, and because he 
did not arrive at his journey’s end by the appointed hour 
he lost his office. The want of punctuality was, of course, 
only an ostensible reason, his offence being his unconquer- 
able anxiety for the security of the Campanile. We must 
not blame the Italian officials too severely. There are few 
countries where men like Signor VenpDRAsco are welcome 
visitors to Government departments. 


i 


AN important point in an arbitration has been con- 
firmed by a judgment of Mr. Justice BincHam. The 
result, however, will mean the payment by the Manchester 
Corporation of 496,068/ instead of 229,3532 The case 
related to the purchase of the property of the Manchester 
Carriage and Tramways Company. Some of the company’s 
tramways were held on lease from the Corporation, but 
there were other lines in the city and suburbs of which 
they were the owners. The whole were worked as one 
system. On the expiration of the lease the Corporation 
refused to renew it, and served notice that the company 
should sell the parts they owned within the city. The 
suburban authorities similarly served notices. The amount 
to be paid was left to the decision of Sir FREDERICK 
BRAMWELL, C.E., who was to “fix one sum as the value 
of all the tramways undertaking and to apportion such sum 
among the purchasing authorities, and to decide what 
property and things other than the permanent way of 
the tramways should be transferred to the — respec- 
tive purchasing authorities, apportioning the purchasing 
authorities’ proportion of the properties.” At the 
outset an important obstacle arose; that was whether 
the cost of the depdts and the plant should be 
apportioned in such a way as to correspond with the 
parts of the systems which were held on lease and the parts 
which the company owned. In other words, the Corpora- 
tion appeared to consider that an important part of the 
depots and plant should be dealt with in the same manner 
as the leased tramways and become their property. 
Sir FREDERICK BRAMWELL found as a question of fact that 
all the depéts and plant were suitable to and used for 
every part of the system. He therefore found that the 
company were entitled to be paid 496,0687 But he 
made an alternative award by which the amount was 
reduced to 229,353. Mr. Justice BincHAM decided that 
it would be a mistake in the circumstances of this case to 


| 


for the larger amount. 


say that because the property in question was suitable to 
and used for the purposes of the leased lines, it therefore 
could not be said to be suitable to and used for the purpose 
of the undertaking to be acquired under the award, 
Judgment was accordingly given in favour of the company 


Leen 


THE advantage of a discussion about the plans for the 
new Government offices when the arrangements for thei 
execution may be taken as completed is not evident, but 
we suppose Parliament would fail in its purpose unless 
opportunities were afforded for tardy criticism, The 
speeches on Tuesday had, however, the effect of enabling 
the First Commissioner of Works to make a statement 
which must have caused some surprise. Mr. AKERS 
Douc as said that in his action respecting the utilising of — 
the late Mr. Brypon’s drawings the saving of expense was — 
not his main object, and that he was perfectly ready to i 
spend all the money if he thought good work could be 
done with it. In order to secure to the House that the 
plans which they had approved of should be carried out in 
their integrity and without any change, directly he received _ 
them from Mr. Brypon’s executors ke had them 
stamped and countersigned by the President of the 
Institute of British Architects ; and, if the House desired 
it, the plans would be deposited there and would be 
entirely at their disposal. Lord Batcarres had 
asked him for an assurance that no variation wha 
ever should be made in these plans. He had already give 
a public assurance, and he now repeated it, that no variation 
at all would be permitted in the external elevations, and 
that, where it was necessary to make slight. variations in 
smaller matters, such as knocking two rooms into one, they — 
should only take place when approved by the President 
the Institute of British Architects and the consultative com- 
mittee. This seems to have more of superstition than 
reverence. Mr. Brypon did not possess infallibility, nor 
could he be accepted as a divinely inspired architect. In 
the course of the operations he was likely to receive ideas. 
which would improve his plans, and he would, no doub 
have asked for authority to make changes. If similar idea: 
were to come to those who are charged with the realisatiom 
of the plans we do not think it wise that the building’ 
should be made less convenient or less pleasing out of 
respect for Mr. BRypon’s memory. Under similar circum- 
stances an ordinary client would not act like the First: 
Commissioner of. Works, and in the public interest he 
should have displayed more courage in departing fro 
drawings which, in the opinion of some of Mr. BRyDon’ 
friends, are immature performances, or, in other words, only 
experiments which have to be gone through in order to 
secure perfection. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DETAIL OF GATES, LLOYD'3s BUILDING, FENCHURCH 8ST. F.C | 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._._HEREFORD: SOUTH AISLE, LOOKING EAST.. 
FROM SOUTH AISLE, LOOKING INTO NORTH TRANSEPT. 


DRAWING-ROOM, QUSEN’S HOTEL, LEICESTER SQUARE. 


CORNER OF MR. M. MENPES’S STUDIO, LOOKING TO : 
DRAWI1NGQ-ROOM., e 


THE PRINCE BLUCHER, STAFFORD STREET, WALSALL. 
THE HOPE INN, LEEDS, 

I N this building the specialties of the Burmantofts Com- . 

pany have been employed, and the building owes its 
character to them. Through their sanitary value the 
materials are of importance for similar buildings where. 
men of all classes have to be served, for the facility with 
which the walls can be cleansed removes the: danger of © 
contagion, and the impermeable glazed surface is a barrier 
to microbes. =| 
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PANSHANGER.* 


CCORDING to Cussans, Panshanger derives its name from 
having formerly been the “ hangre” or meadow belonging 
to Paine, a common Saxon appellation. By other writers 
_hanger is defined as a wooded slope, and Thorne associates it 
with a family named Hanger, who held it during part of the 
reign of Henry VIII. ! 
The ancient name of this manor was Blakemere ; it was 
bestowed by William the Conqueror upon Geoffrey de Bech, 
one of his followers, and is recorded in the Domesday Survey 


thus: —‘“ That the land is and was worth I5s.; in King 
Edward’s time, 40s (1042-66), and that two of King 
Edward’s thanes hold the land and might sell it.” In 1391 I 


find that William de Melksope had the right of free warren of 
Panshanger. ' 

No further account of the descent of this manor can be 
traced until the reign of Henry VIII., when it formed part of 
the possessions of Gertrude Courtenay, Marchioness of Exeter, 
upon whose attainder in 1541 it came to the Crown. The 
Marquis of Exeter was beheaded for high treason in 1541. 
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_Afterwards Henry VIII, in the thirty-eighth year of his 
reign (1547) granted it by the name of Panshanger to Nicholas 
Throckmorton, in fee. 

By means which are not ascertained it afterwards appears 
to have become the property of Sir Stephen Slaney, who was 
Lord Mayoz of London in the thirty-seventh year of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign (1596). 

From him it descended to his son and successor Stephen, 
and continued in his family until it became vested in two 
daughters, one of whom, Mary, the wife of a gentleman 
named Hitchcock, bought her sister’s moiety, and had issue a 
daughter who married a merchant of the City of London 
named Elwes, by whom it was sold to William, son of William, 
first Earl Cowper. 

This nobleman sprang from an ancient family seated at 
Strode in Sussex in the reign of Edward IV., 1461-83. He 
1s said to have been born in the castle at Hertford in 1664, but 
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vats paper read by Mr. Henry Virgoe before the members of the 
Upper Norwood Athenzeum. 


no record can be found in the register of either All Saints or 
St. Andrew’s parishes. He represented the borough in Parlia- 
ment in 1695, and history'records that in 1705, when he was 
only forty-one, he had for'’many years been considered as the 
man who spoke best in the House of Commons. He with his 
brother Spencer got up a.company of volunteers to aid the 
Prince of Orange, who had.just landed in England, but the 
Militia at Oxford very peaceably stopped and disarmed them. 
In the reign of Queen Anne, 1702-14, he was made Lord 
Keeper of the Seal of England, and in that capacity took tke 
principal share in the important. negotiations with the Scotch 
for an union between the two kingdoms. He was raised to the 
peerage by the title of Baron. Cowper of Wingham, in 
Kent, and appointed by the Queen’ on May 4, 1707, Lord 
High Chancellor of Great Britain. He was the first to 
break the disgraceful custom of receiving new- year’s gifts, 
which averaged about 3,000/. from the officers of the Court of 
Chancery. He risked Court favour once by his courtesy to 
Richard Cromwell in 1659, with the greatness of mind that 
marked his character. Ordering a chair for him when the old 
man attended upon a trial in Westminster Hall, for this 
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civility to the ex-Protector of the Commonwealth it was 
expected that Earl Cowper would have been reprimanded by 
the Sovereign, but he received praises and thanks, and when 
the Tories came into power the Queen herself tried to persuade 
him to retain office, but he steadily refused. 

There was only one serious check in the prosperity of his 
life, which I take from an article by Edward Rose in the 
Illustrated London News. \t was caused by the trial of his 
brother Spencer, who in 1699 left London and rode to 
Hertford, being at that time a barrister on the Home Circuit. 
At Hertford he usually stayed at the house of a Quaker lady 
named Stout, but on this occasion, taking his brother’s advice, 
he took private lodgings. Now Mrs. Stout had an only 
daughter, a beautiful girl, who it appears had fallen madly in 
love with young Mr. Cowper. He seems to have been in no 
way to blame, but from his portrait at Panshanger, which we 
have seen to-day, we judge that he must have been a very 
handsome fellow, with keen, dark eyes and straight nose; and 
Miss Sarah Stout, although knowing that he was a married 
man, wrote him a series of very outspoken letters declaring her 
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passion for him. Cowper had to call on the mother to pay 
some money he had-received for her; he stayed and dined 
with them, and left at four o’clock, promising to return in the 
evening and stay all night. He did return, and heard the 
maidservant told to prepare his bedroom ; this she did, but he 
did not go.upstairs, and shortly afterwards the maid heard the 
sharp slam of the front door, a door which the whole house 
heard when it did shut. The maid, surprised, went downstairs, 
and was more surprised to find that not only had Mr. Cowper 
gone out, but that Miss Stout was nowhere to be seen. She 
told the mother, who had gone to bed some time before. Both 
were greatly astontshed, but it seemed quite clear that Miss 
Stout and Cowper had gone out together, for the door had only 
been heard to shut once. The night passed, neither returned, 
and in the morning came the terrible news that Miss Stout’s 
dead body had been found in the Priory river near 
the town floating among the stakes of a mill dam. 
Though there was no actual evidence against him, Spencer 
Cowper was the last person who had been seen with 
ther, and not only was he tried for murder, but half the 
kingdom believed him guilty. England was divided into 
“Stouts”? and ‘‘ Cowpers,” not a Tory nor a Quaker but main- 
tained that the young Whig barrister had first ruined and then 
murdered the luckless girl. The judge was weak and biassed 
also. Cowper defended himself with perfect courage and 
‘ability, but though there was no kind of proof of murder, and 
at was shown that the girl was a hypochondriac, it yet seemed 
-doubtful whether a Hertford jury might not find him guilty. 
Luckily, he was able to prove beyond question that he was at 
the Globe and Dolphin inn before the clock struck eleven. 
. The inn was at least half an hour’s walk from the mill stream, 
and the maidservant was certain that it was a quarter to eleven 
:-or less when she heard the door slam. Only one verdict could 
‘be returned and the young barrister was acquitted. The true 
story is pretty clear. Spencer Cowper had told the unhappy 
. girl when they were left alone together that he could not see 
her again, and shortly after he went out she had crept to the 
door, shut it gently after her and gone to her death in the 
“river. © Twenty-eight years after those memorable assizes 
Spencer Cowper himself was raised to the bench—the only 
judge, it is said, who had ever stood in the dock on a charge of 
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murder. He never failed to show the greatest humanity to 
men placed as he himself had been. 

The first Earl Cowper died at Cole Green on October 1o, 
1723, and lies buried in Hertingfordbury Church. He was 
‘succeeded by his son William, the purchaser of this manor, at 
whose death his son, George Nassau -Clavering Cowper, 
succeeded to the title and estates on September 18,1764: He 
‘died at Florence on December 22, 1789, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, George Augustus Clavering Cowper, who dying 
unmarried on February 12, 1799, the estates devolved to his 
next brother, Peter Leopold Lewis Francis Cowper, fifth Earl 
Cowper, who'in the year 1801 pulled down the family mansion 
at: Cole Green, which had been erected by the Lord Chancellor 
‘Cowper in’'the beginning of the eighteenth century, and built 
the ‘present’ handsome house in the Gothic style from the 
designs of Atkinson in 1801. 

The present earl succeeded to the title and estates in 1856. 
Hes connected with the three great Whig names of Hertford- 
shite, the Cowpers, the Melbournes and the Palmerstons, and 
has maintained their high place among the statesmen of the 
‘Liberal party. To his long list of titles he is also Viscount 
Fordwich, Baron Butler of Moor Park, Baron Cowper of 
‘Wingham, Baron Dingwall in the peerage of Scotland, Baron 
Lucas, and a baronet and prince of the Holy Roman Empire. 
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is to him we are indebted to-day for permission to visit the 
beautiful mansion and grounds of Panshanger. 

As we look at Panshanger House we see a long grey 
building, ivy clad, with turrets and towers, with a look of home, 
of pleasant ease, which is seldom found in our ancient castles, 
It is of what may be called “the early nineteenth-century- 
feudal order,” and is as picturesque and~ pleasant as ‘the 
mansion of a great English family could well: be, and to those 
of us who to-day visit it for the first time it seems to possess a 
charm allits own. As we enter the hall, paved with black and 
white, a few steps bring us to the picture gallery, which is the 
great treasure-house ot Panshanger, and we see~ the picture of 
the Laura of Petrarch, with Petrarch’s poems by her side, by 
Andrea del Sarto; also one of Andrea del Sarto painted by 
himself, and this faultless painter is the great glory of the 
gallery, although there are Raphaels of the highest beauty 
and a Fra Bartolommeo that resembles in its glowing colour a 
cluster of jewels. The pictures by Vandyke, Teniers, Reynolds, 
Lawrence, Wely, Kneller, Correggio, Rembrandt, Guercino, 
Salvator Rosa, G. Poussin, N. Poussin, Perugino, Bourgog- 
none, Carlo Dolce, Velasquez, Francia, Titian, Cuyp, Rubens, 
Dominico Fati, Paul Veronese, Wouvermann, Annibal Carracci 
and Opie form a most magnificent collection, and we shall 
doubtless carry away with usa great feeling of pleasure that — 
we have been privileged to see them to-day. It is impossible — 
in my limited paper to give a full and detailed account of 


them ; the memory of them will undoubtedly remain with us, 


The collection of china is probably unsurpassed, consisting 
as it does of most exquisite specimens of Dresden, Sévres, 
Chelsea, Crown, Derby and Indian ornaments in such abund- 
ance that we saw scarcely a chimneypiece or ‘dressing-table 
upstairs or down without being filled with the choicest produc- 
tions of these various schools. ue > & 

Of the interior of the house which we have been shown 


over to-day, I have no space to particularise, but I trust one — 


and all have been charmed and delighted with its comfort and | 
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grandeur. 
The grounds, as we have seen, are beautifully laid out—the — 
swelling lawn, the lovely flower beds, the edges of box, the 


monograms of the Cowpers formed by lines of box, the | 


clusters of dark trees and wooded hills, the broad water into — 
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HERTINGFORDBURY CHURCH. 


which runs the little river Mimram form a 
sylvan beauty. 

The old oak tree which we saw in the pleasure grounds is 
remarkable for the largeness of its dimensions, and for the 
vigour uf its growth; his top is bald—‘ stag-headed” is the 
woodman’s word.. Some of his spreading boughs have dipped 
and grown into the ground like new little trees holding their 
parent’s hand ; all the great branches near the earth are enough ° 
in their bulk and length to stand for full-grown trees themselves 
were they placed upright in the earth. It is the size and spread 
of these, its mighty arms rather than its mere height, which 
makes Panshanger oak a wonder of greatness. By a measure- 
ment taken in the year 1719 it was found to contain 315 cubic 
feet of timber. By a subsequent one made by Mr. Edward 
Ellis, of Hertford, on May 29, 1805, by direction of the Earl, 
796 cubic feet, including those branches which were sufficiently 
large to be considered timber. It was again measured in June 
1888, and was found to contain 1,222 cubic feet. The village 
we are now in I find is called by the ancient authorities Hert- 
fordingberie, not Hertingfordbury, as now. The word signifies 
“a passage through the fiver in the meads,” and is of Saxon 
origin. by 

Hertingfordbury Church, which we have just visited, was 
originally in the great diocese of Lincoln; it afterwards passed. 


He'was also for some time Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and it ' to the See of Rochester. and was transferred to St. Albans on 
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perfect picture of, “ 
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the creation of that bishopric. I. find in the ecclesiastical 
taxation made by order of Pope Nicholas IV. in the twentieth 
year of King Edward I., A.D. 1291, that Hertingfordbury 
Rectory was rated at 8/. per annum. f 
In the survey made upon the dissolution of the monasteries 
in the twenty-sixth year of the reign of King Henry VIIL., 
1535, it was valued in the king’s book at 12/. 155. 23d. per 
annum, 
The church dedicated to St. Mary was completely restored 
during 1890 and 1893 at the sole expense of Earl Cowper. It 
ig an ancient edifice of flint and stone, dating apparently from 
the early part of the fifteenth century, and consists of chancel, 
with a chapel on the north side, nave of four bays, north aisle, 
south porch and an embattled western tower with spire, con- 
taining a clock and five bells, dated respectively 1706, 1750, 
1823, and the last two 1656. The inscription on‘ one of the 


|. 1656 bells is “ O praise the Lord for His goodness and declare 


His wondrous works,” and the inscription om the other is in 
English, but is illegible. The chapel on the north side of the 


chancel is the mausoleum of the Cowper family, and contains 


on the west side an alto-relievo in white marble by the cele- 


. brated sculptor, Roubiliac, to Spencer Cowper, who was chief 


justice of Chester in 1717 and a justice of the Common Pleas 
from October 1727 till his death December: 10, 1728. The 
figure is in judicial robes with attendant emblematical figures. 
On the north side is a monument to William, second Earl 
Cowper, died December 1764, with a medallion portrait. On 
the north wall is an inscription to George Augustus Frederick, 
sixth Earl Cowper, died April 15, 1856. There are other 
memorials of this family in the church itself and in the church- 
yard, where are also numerous tombs of the families of Chester, 
Brassey and Hastings. 

In the tower against the south wall is an altar tomb sup- 
porting on a slab of black marble the recumbent figures in 
marble of Sir William Harrington, knighted at Royston, 
October 14, 1615, and his lady. The figure of the knight has 
been mutilated, but that of his wife remains to-day as perfect 
as when it was erected, and is a beautiful piece of sculpture ; 
both are in winding sheets. At the feet is a representation of 
their daughter in an attitude of prayer. Above on two tablets 
of marble is a long and eulogistic inscription of not sufficient 
interest to be quoted here On the opposite side is the effigy 
of Annie, wife of Sir George Calvert, knighted at Hampton 
Court September 29, 1617, and who died in 1622. It is in 
white marble and is habited in a richly-embroidered dress and 
wearing a ruff and long mantle. Amongst other memorials to 
various rectors and gentlemen of the parish there is one to Sir 
Frederick Gore Ouseley, Bart., Mus.Doc., and under the 
chancel arch is a brass of the fourteenth century with an 
inscription in Norman French to “ Phelipe et Isabel, filles a 
Robert de Louthe,” and another to “Robert de Louthe and 
Johane, safeme. Dieu de ses aimes eut mercy.” The present 
incumbent is the Rev. Canon Burnside, M.A. 

In conclusion, I have to thank both Mr. Harradence and 
Mr. Downes for the great assistance they have rendered me in 
enabling me to prepare this paper. The time at my disposal 
was limited, so that I trust, under the circumstances, any 
shortcomings will be overlooked. 

Authorities consulted :—“Chauncy’s History and Antiquities 
of Herts,” “Clutterbuck’s History of the County of Herts, 
1821,” and “Cussans’s History of Herts,” and the ///ustrated 
London News. 

_ The illustrations are from photographs by Mr. Henr 
Virgoe and Mr. Charles Witieclens aS : : 


THE ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

O Southampton have come “from all the four winds of 
heaven,” as the President happily put it, members of the 
Royal Archzeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland 
pa is purpose of holding their annual meeting and confer- 
In welcoming the members of the Institute to Southampton, 
says the Hampshire Advertiser, the Mayor said they would 
find Southampton the centre of a district of great interest to 
them all, and he was sure all the objects of interest which 
would be shown to them would be fully explained. For many 
centuries Southampton was the port of the capital of the 
country, and Southampton Water was the cradle of the English 
Navy, and the scene of naval battles from the time of the 
Danes to the invasion of the Dutch under Van Tromp in 1666. 
Sir Henry Howorth, in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
Mayor, said they had gathered from various. parts of the 
ey for two purposes. The first was to improve their own 
nowledge by studying at first hand some of the many 
Paesities and objects of interest which were there in this 
amous county. They had come also in the hope that they 
might arouse some interest within the county itself in its own 
treasures, and give an impetus to those local scholars and 
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antiquaries who were trying to keep alive in this part of England 
an interest in the history of our ancestors as represented inthe: 
ancient monuments still left us, and to take care that they were: 
as far as possible handed on to succeeding generations as nearly: 
intact as possible. They felt that they were specially favoured 
in meeting in a county so far removed from foreign influences 
as Hampshire: was, except as regarded that particular town, 
a county which preserved so much of the flavour of antiquity, 
and which was represented at that meeting by Lord Montagu, 
whose family seemed rooted in the soil of Hampshire like the 
great oaks which looked as if they could never be removed. 
He could not help saying that it was tlieir function not merely 
to:study antiquities in the concrete form of churches: and 
similar remains, but also to study history in its best form, as 
preserved in charters and original documents ; and when they 
came to those old towns, with their corporations dating from 
the early Plantagenets they must feel what England owed to; 
these towns and those who governed them, local men who; 
really won a very large part of the liberties of the country, and' 
working steadily without pay, secured and conserved a great 
deal of that which made up the life of a happy self-governed 
community. 

Lord Montagu, on taking the chair, referred to the interest 
which the King had shown in antiquarian pursuits, and said he 
felt sure the members would wish to express their great regret 
at the recent serious illness of the King, their admiration of 
the way in which he had borne it, and their pleasure and 
thankfulness at his recovery. The President said that he 
would convey an expression of the feeling of the meeting to the 
King.’ Proceeding, Lord Montagu spoke of the previous visit: 
which the Institute paid in 1873 to Southampton. Continuing, 
he said:—We are now met within the ancient walls of 
Southampton, Sampton or Ampton, as it is so often colloquially 
called by many of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, 
especially in the New Forest, thus recalling its name dating 
from Roman times and the Roman settlement at Clausanton, 
the mouth of the Anton or Itchen River, at Bitterne, as we now 
know it. Clausentum was of course connected by Roman 
roads northward with Venta or Winchester, and Calleva or 
Silchester, all ‘‘ castras” or camps of the Roman colonisation 
and conquest, and no doubt with Porchester (‘ Portus 
Magnus”), that splendid castle which we hope to visit in 
Portsmouth Harbour, and so eastwards on to Chichester. 


When we see the stately beauty of what remains 
of the ancient walls of Southampton, mostly of the 
twelfth century, we feel how much we could desire 


to see them more free from the disfiguring buildings erected 
against them, in which some of their most beautiful features. 
are actually incorporated. It is to be feared that the new line 
of railway along the western shore, which has received the 
sanction of Parliament, will spoil the view here obtained of the 
old Edwardian walls. Southampton, I regret to say, cannot 
be altogether complimented on the treatment of its ancient 
monuments. The beautiful Bar Gate, which at one time was. 
threatened with destruction, is disfigured by the line of electric 
trams being taken through it, and the recent erection of a dis- 
agreeable building at the end of the High Street, on the site of 
the old Water Gate, spoils the view of the river and quays. At 
the same time, private munificence has rescued “ King John’s 
House,” and there is a part of “Canute’s Palace” still remain- 
ing and some parts of other old houses, which it is intended we 
should visit to-day. Such visits have undoubtedly a favourable 
effect on public opinion, creating interest and support for the 
preservation of remnants of former ages. At Winchester. you 
will see some splendid old walls also of the twelfth century, 
some portions even of older date, and when we visit that most 
interesting and ancient city, the cradle of Christianity as well 
as of the Constitutional monarchy under which the British 
Empire has reached its present. greatness, let us remember 
that the principles of government which were laid down by 
King Alfred are the foundations upon which the British Con- 
stitution have been reared. The attempt now to describe in 
any detail the wonderful objects of interest in the city of 
Winchester would be impossible. I am glad to see that two 
days of the session are to be devoted to them. The cathedral 
alone would occupy a whole day to do it justice, its history 
dating from the year 643, its bishopric seventeen years later. 
There are the remains of the castle, and the splendid hall, now 
called the County Hall, of which I understand Mr. William W. 
Portal is going to give us an account when we visit Winchester 
to-morrow, and no one is better qualified to tell us all about 
this most interesting and beautiful monument of former times. 
Another object of unfailing interest is the Hospital of St. Cross 
with its almost perfect Norman church, its two foundations of 
the Brethren of St. Cross in 1132,by Bishop Henry de Blois, and 
that of Cardinal Beaufort, the Brethren of Noble Poverty. One 
of the honours I esteem most is having been a trustee of St, 
Cross for a great many years and seen the revival of the 
foundation of the Brethren of Noble Poverty. I am glad to 
see that a visit is to be paid to the ancient College of Win- 
chester and its lovely cloisters, as. well as to the Castle of 
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Wolvesey, of which it is to be regretted so little remains, to 
which we are invited by the Mayor. of Winchester and the Pre- 
sident of the Hampshire Field Club. I fear time may not per- 
mit of a visit to what remains of the Abbey of Hyde, with which 
the memory of King Alfred is so intimately connected. The 
neighbourhood is rich in monastic remains. Of some the 
churches still happily remain and are still used for Divine 
-worship, such as Romsey, the Benedictine foundation dating 
from 907, the Collegiate Church of Christchurch, of the time of 
Edward the Confessor, while those of the abbeys of Beaulieu, 
and its fair daughter Netley, are in ruins. The visit to Romsey 
cannot fail to be of great interest, especially as the late dis- 
coveries of the foundations of an older church have been made, 
and will be explained to us. While we hope to see the remains 
of the Priory of Titchfield, 1231, and the house called “ Place 
House,” 1£39, built upon the site, and incorporating a portion 
of the church, by Sir Thomas Wriothesley, first Earl of South- 
ampton, time will, I fear, not permit a visit to the remains of 
the abbey of Southwick, also a priory of the Austin Canons, 
founded at Porchester in 1133, and removed to Southwick when 
- Porchester became a royal castle, nor can we hope to reach 
the beautiful abbey church of Christchurch. I am glad to 
observe that a’ visit is proposed to the ancient and unused 
episcopal palace, built by Henry de Blois, at Bishop’s Waltham, | 
which was largely rebuilt by William of Wykeham. There 
are also other objects of interest in that neighbourhood. 
Some small opportunity will be given to members to 
have a glimpse of one of the most interesting monuments 
of ancient days, now unique, namely, the New Forest, the 
last remaining royal forest, curiously enough the last royal 
forest to be made, and therefore called the New Forest, and 
the last one remaining, all the rest of the royal forests having 
been disafforested. It is of great interest to archeologists, as 
well as to the British public, whose enjoyment of it for recrea- 
tion is dependent on its remaining open and enclosed, except 
such portions as are allotted to the growth of timber. This, 
with the free exercise of the rights of common and the pre- 
servation of the ancient and ornamental woods, are now secured 
by Act of Parliament. There is much still which may repay 
more methodical study in this beautiful area. The fosses 
require to be traced, and they seem to indicate a careful plan 
of defence by the ancient Britons, whose cremated remains are 
to be found in the tumuli which appear on most of the large 
open heaths on the high ground. I have felt that my position 
here to-day is only that of one who desires, like most of you, 
to obtain by means of this meeting of the Institute a better 
knowledge of the objects of interest which surround us, and 
for which we shall be indebted to those gentlemen who are 
good enough to give us the benefit of that careful research 
which they have been engaged in. Amongst them I 
must mention the Hampshire Field Club and Archeological 
Society, and those excellent officers of this Society and others 
associated with it. To mention any in particular might seem to 
court criticism; the names of Mr. Shore, Mr. Minns and Mr. 
Dale, naturally suggest themselves to our grateful notice. The 
thanks of the members of the Institute, of which our valued 
friend, Sir Henry Howorth, is the able president, will be due 
to those gentlemen who have undertaken to enlighten us.from 
the valuable store of knowledge they possess, and I hope that 
they will awaken a greater interest in the local as well as the 
general public of this great county and neighbourhood for the 
preservation of the priceless monuments of antiquity, and so 
help to preserve them for future generations. 

Judge Baylis, in proposing a vote of thanks to Lord 
Montagu, mentioned the fact that in some of the old books 
reference was made to the vineyards of Hampshire. 

Lord Montagu said he was pretty sure that the monks of 
Beaulieu Abbey used to make wine, and some fields in the 
vicinity were still called the “ vineyards.” 

A resolution expressing sympathy with the city of Venice 
and the Italian people in the loss which had been occasioned 
by the fall of the Campanile, and conveying an intimation that 
the Society would contribute towards its erection, was carried 
unanimously, and the meeting terminated. 

Afterwards the members visited St. Michael’s Church and 
the Bar Gate, at which Jatter place the Rev. G. W. Minns, Mr. 
W. Dale and Mr. R M.D. Lucas gave an account of the town 
walls and ancient buildings of Southampton. A tour of the 
town was then made to see the twelfth-century cross church 
(St. Michael’s), the fourteenth-century vault in Simnel Street, 
King John’s House, the West Gate and Guard House, Canute’s 
Palace, God’s House and God’s House Gate. 

On the second day the members of the Society assembled 
at the South-Western hotel, where Mr. Green delivered a 
lecture on “Clausentum,” and Mr. Dale, Southampton, ex- 
hibited a number of interesting antiquities found in and about 
Southampton.. -The Dean of Winchester (Dr. Stephens) 
presided, and remarked that he esteemed it a great privilege to. 
preside at that meeting, and thus to be among the first to 
welcome the members of the Society to West Saxon soil. He 
thought that on the eve, they trusted, of the coronation of * 
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Operations then knew what they were about—they “ fortified 


another King of our long line of monarchs there was a certain| 
appropriateness in the Institute meeting in this part of the 
country, which might be called the cradle of England, and if of 
England, then of the British Empire. Wessex grew into 
England, England into Great Britain, Great Britain into the 
United Kingdom, and United Kingdom into the British 
Empire.. If Wessex was the cradle of England, then 
Southampton was the cradle of Wessex. It was difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to determine why this place “ Hampton” — 
should have given its name to the county or shire of 
“ Southampton.” They knew that most of the other divisions, 
counties or shires of the West Saxon kingdoms took their | 
names from tribal divisions or old principalities. They might 
have expected, perhaps, that where the West Saxons made | 
their first settlement should have borne the name of Wessex or 
Winchester, the royal city, but such was not the case, and the 
only explanation of the county being called “Southampton” was | 
that the West Saxons had a peculiar affection for “ Hampton,” | 
the original settlement. Continuing, the Dean said he thought 
the Institute had done right in making Southampton their 
starting-point, for it was the starting-point of all the invaders _ 
into Wessex from the earliest times. He hoped their invasion 
would prove very profitable, and that they would carry away | 
rich spoil, additional knowledge and pleasant reminiscences. _ 

Mr. Green then read his paper, and at the outset said that | 
some of the members who had been accustomed to regard | 
Southampton as a wooden town might have been astonished — 
to find how much history attached to the place. In the course 
of his remarks Mr. Green observed that Clausentum showed — 
no sign of military character, not much even of a civilian | 
residential occupation ; it seemed to have been simply a large 
and well-protected commercial depét for the export of the 
western produce in the way of tin and lead, whilst at Dover 
began the Watling Street, that great north road which seemed 
to speak all along its route of soldiery, fighting and trouble. 
At Clausentum began the Ikeneld Street, leading directly to 
and enclosing the rich and fine districts, the vales and forests 
and mines of our Gloucestershire and Somersetshire, speaking 
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only of peace and prosperity. With their minerals, agriculture — 


and flocks, this prosperity reigned for 400 years, yet the 


subject of this domestic life had hitherto passed almost 


unnoticed. 
pictured in connection with Clausentum the first Channel 
Squadron guarding the narrow seas and convoying and 
protecting all exports from this pleasant district to the great 
western depot. 

Sir Henry Howorth proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Green, and in doing so said that the first time the name of 
Southampton occurred was in the year 825 in a charter of King 
Egbert. 

Mr. Dale afterwards exhibited and described an excellent 


Having enlarged upon this point, Mr. Green — 


collection of prehistoric implements which were found in this | 


neighbourhood, and Mr. Hudd, of Caerleon, exhibited photos 
of a Celtic shrine that had been discovered in South Wales, 


close. % 

The members were very busy in Winchester on the third 
day, and many of those who assembled in the evening to hear 
a paper by Mr. W. H. St. J. Hope on “English Fortresses” 
were in consequence very much fatigued. Fortresses he 
divided into three classes—those built by the Danes during the 
second half of the ninth century, those built by the English 
during the first quarter of the tenth century, and those built by 
the Normans. ? 

Those ‘‘wrought” by the Danes—of which Wareham, 


Votes of thanks to these gentlemen brought the meeting toa — 


Dorset, affords an example dating back to 876—were only’ | 


temporary measures of defence. They were the originals of 
what we now call the blockhouse system, which have been 
requisitioned largely in ‘South Africa. Directors of military 


them with the best soldiers and plenty of pay.” We might 
have completed our lesson from those early leaders with 
advantage. The Normans not only brought castles to England 
—they were the inventors of castles. 

Winchester Castle, of which a view depicting it as it was 
about the end of the Elizabethan period was shown, dates 


back to 1057. The castle was built just outside the old Roman | 


wall, apropos of which the lecturer explained that they were 
generally placed just outside, so that if the townspeople turned 
rusty, those guarding the castle retreated outside, while at 
other times the castles served the double purpose of dominating 
the town and controlling the passage of the waterway. Most 
interesting views illustrating how sites with those objects in 
view were selected were exhibited. ; 
Southampton is, or was, a case in point. “I did not take 
you to the place” (at Southampton), said Mr. St. John Hope, 
“‘ because all you would have seen is:a Baptist chapel. The 
poor little tower they wantonly destroyed.” 
evidently gained notoriety of an’ unenviable kind amongst — 
those learned in the history of the past. The entrenchments 
of the castles were originally topped with wooden defensive 
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work (a subsequent speaker drew the comparison of the 
ancient custom of the Romans, whose soldiers. carried wooden 
rails as part of their equipment, and after throwing up entrench- 
ments stuck the rails in position on the top), and the lecturer 
pointed out that in the case of Carisbrooke Castle one waid of 
the fortified enclosure never was completed by masonry, and as 
the result that portion was now obliterated. That had, he said, 
led to the fact that there had been a second court being over- 
ked in some quarters. , 

ee Mr. St. Toh Hope was cordially thanked for his excellent 
paper, which gave rise to animated discussion. 


COLLAPSE OF THE CAMPANILE. 


es correspondent of the Scotsman, in a letter dated 
July 19, writes:—- J ama. i 
Having now been granted a special Ministerial permit to go 
inside the barricade and view the work of excavation when I 
_ choose, I spent some time amongst the ruins to-day. As the 
_ strictly guarded door opened and closed upon me, | felt a 
sense of sadness I had not felt before. I was alone, almost 
‘alone, amongst strangers. All my old architect friends with 
whom I had often talked about the Doges’ Palace and St. 
Mark’s Church, and from whom I had received valuable infor- 
mation, and who were unfailingly courteous and kind, had 
gone—collapsed like the Campanile. Last night the Minis- 
terial Commission, under the presidency of His Excellency 
G. Nasi, Minister of Public Instruction, reached its first 
. decision, which is a very serious one, and which has led to 
' immediate serious action. Also the Prefect of Venice, the 
Marquis Cassis, has pronounced judgment on the “ Fabbri- 
cieria,” the vestry board of St. Mark’s Church, which had 
immediate charge of the Campanile. The decisions of the 
Ministerial Commission run thus :— 

“ Considering that the ‘ Ufficio Regionale di Venezia’ must 
, provide for the grave and urgent necessity of preserving its 
, numerous and celebrated monuments, recognising, further, the 
| need of giving to the Direction all the power it requires for its 
grave task, avoiding all conflicting interests and uncertainties 
of responsibility decrees.—Art. 1. The Direction of the 
Ufficio Regionale for the monuments of Venice is entrusted 
temporarily to the architect, Commendatore Giacomi Boni, 
_ who is already invested with extraordinary powers for work 
_ upon the Campanile of St. Mark’s —Art 2. And Commenda- 
tore Boni is invested with power to propose such substitutions 
, and such augmentation of functionaries that he deems 
_ opportune for the carrying out of his mission.” 

In accordance with these decrees, Commendatore Berchet, 
_ the head architect of the office for public monuments, which 
has its seat in the Doge’s Palace, delivered up the keys of his 
_ office and all his documents to Commendatore Boni. The 
_ architect Rupolo, who superintended the work of cutting into 
_ the Campanile about Sansovino’s Loggetta, and so caused the 
_ collapse, was the architect Berchet’s lieutenant. 

As | have already said in a previous article, St. Mark’s 
_ Church and the Campanile were under the care of the 
l Fabbricieria of St. Mark’s Church—that is, its vestry board— 
/on which sat the patriarch, some canons and some lay 
_ members, and whose architect was Signor P. Saccardo. By 
_ command of the Prefect of Venice, the Marquis Cassis, this has 
_ been dissolved. The decree runs thus:— 

“The Prefect, learning that the vestry board of St. Mark’s 
Church, to which was entrusted the custody and the preserva- 
tion of the edifice, although it had since several days been 

_ warned of the damage, and were aware of its gravity, yet gave 
_ No notice whatever of it to the rightful authorities until the last 
, moment, exposing thus to grave peril the safety of the people, 
and increasing the peril of damage to objects of art, and 
realising the necessity of providing for the supreme interests of 
_public safety, and for the preservation of St. Mark’s Church in 
a worthy manner, has dissolved the Fabbricieria, and has 
temporarily suspended from his functions the architect, Sig. 
Saccardo, nominating as Commissioner Extraordinary Cav 
| Michael Spiriti, of the Prepellina. This decree is accompanied 
‘by a report of His Excellency the Minister of Public 
Anstruction.” 
‘ To return to the ruins. The débris has been cleared 
entirely away from St. Mark’s Church. The church has 
‘Sustained marvellously little damage. Round the base of the 
church there is a panelling of marble that is about 20 inches 
high and 20 inches broad ; it forms a’sort of low seat or ledge. 
This has been chipped more or less all the way from the main 
ee ie south-west angle, and in places, as it is hollow, has 
‘( riven in. The angle itself, which was buried in débris, 
s only slightly broken. As the materials of the tower are not 
ouy precious in themselves, but are expected to throw light on 
Sie bre and epoch of its erection, they are being carefully 
lAcdilenn hast distinct heaps. For example, a quantity of 
iidere ricks entered into the Campanile. These are of 
| orms and sizes, some small, others long and thick, 
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and others square, measuring 16 inches across, like flags for 
paving. It is sad to see the beautifully carved capitals split 
and broken and marble columns broken in pieces. Still, it is 
wonderful how some things have been preserved. _ The statue 
of Mercury has been recovered with but an arm broken and 
some fingers of the other hand. The library portion of the 
Royal Palace is much more damaged than | thought it was. 
Under the arcade on the Piazetta side are shipping offices. 
Five of these are involved more or less in the ruins, . The 
vaulted roof, too, is cracked and shattered in places As the 
columns here are broken, and are only held up because. buried 
in ruins, the palace must be well shored up before excavations 
at this part can begin. 

The workmen, with one or two exceptions, are all soldiers. 
They are dressed in white clothes and wear big straw hats, for 
the sun is scorching at present. Soldiers have been employed 
as they are good workmen, and also to prevent any stealing. 

Already about two million francs have been received, and 
the third million required will soon be forthcoming. It. is 
believed that the foundations are intact, only as they were 
intended to carry a comparatively shorter and lighter cam- 
panile than that which has collapsed, they will be enlarged, if 
not renewed, and this may cost half a million francs more. .A 
question about the stability of the Doges’ Palace is being 
raised. What about the removal of the Marciano Library, the 
weight of the books of which is dragging the palace down? 
It is two years since the Chamber of Commerce left the Zecco, 
so as to leave it clear to receive the books, and yet nothing has 
been done. I believe a contract, however, has been signed 
last week, and that the architect Boni, who is a Venetian, 
though till now labouring in the Roman Forum, and who is in 
accord with Luigi Vendrasco, will see that no unnecessary 
delay takes place. Our Prefect, too, the Marquis Cassis, is 
young, able and active. ; 

A correspondent of the Glove, writing on July 21, says :— 
We have learned much during these few days since the great 
catastrophe of the carelessness and culpable negligence ..of 
everyone concerned—from the young architect to.the Ministers 
of the Crown, who, year after year, turned a deaf ear to the 
remonstrances of Signor Vendrasco and a few others; and 
much discussion has taken place as to whether the Campanile 
should or should not be rebuilt, and, if rebuilt, on what site. 
But to-day comes another simply stupendous revelation, and 
that is that, should they decide to rebuild it, absolutely no 
plans, nor designs, nor architectural drawings, nor measure- 
ment of the Campanile exist anywhere by which it can 
be rebuilt. During all these last twenty years that 
it has been known to be in a perilous condition no 
one troubled themselves to copy anything nor to measure 
anything ; no one even knows its exact height... No one 
made the roughest measurements nor the mérest sketch. This 
astonishing fact has come out, because Signor Nasi—the only 
man in authority blameless as regards the destruction of the 
Campanile, as he only came into office the other day—made 
first a clean sweep out of all the officials in the Ufficio 
Regionale for tte Conservation of Monuments, and took 
possession of their papers, and then proceeded to do the same 
with the Fabbricieria of St. Mark’s, the vestry or committee 
charged with the care of the basilica and its treasures, and this 
he has done coolly and mercilessly, although the very Patriarch 
of Venice, the Archbishop Sarto, was its president. Here, too, 
all the papers were seized, and here, as at the other office, was 
discovered this complete absence of anything whatever in the 
shape of plans and drawings. Money is being poured in for 
the purpose of rebuilding it as it was. But how is this to be 
done with not even the vestige of anything to go by? _ 

This morning as we paid our daily visit to the ruins to see 
what new precious fragments have been recovered, we noticed 
a young man among the great fragments of stone that are 
being collected one by one as they are disinterred from the 
mass of débris, with a small drawing-board, a photograph about 
18 inches high of the Campanile, a slight sectional tracing, 
very incomplete and rudimentary, of its interior, a microscope 
and a pot of red paint. Being always on the look out for infor- 
mation, we inquired what he was doing; and after telling us 
the facts I have stated above, he said that he had been 
entrusted by Commendatore Boni, who has now entire charge 
of all the departments, with the task of sorting and arranging 
all the different blocks according to the divisions of the various 
courses which by means of the microscupe he is able to 
recognise in the photograph. Then, as he identifies a stone, 
he marks it with his red paint and notes it down on his eleva- 
tion. His work will afterwards be gone over again by others 
and corrected if necessary. Thus this young fellow, Signor 
Torres, will microscopically reconstruct the great Campanile 
from a photograph. It is a crying scandal that it should 
be so. The only help existing is the rough outline and 
section done a hundred years ago by an old builder named 
Zanotto. 

We then said to him, “ But Sansovino’s Loggia? Of that, 
of ‘course, they have every detail?” And his answer was, 
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“Yes, but only by the merest chance, and that was because a 
student at the Accademia two years ago chose it for his 
examination studies. There are one or two of Sansovino’s 
original sketches, but not exactly as they were ultimately 
carried out.” Such a state of things seems incredible; but 
there is young Torres with his microscope, working patiently 
away every day at each new block as it is added to the heap 
around him to testify to the truth of what I say. 

Signor Boni, with his vast experience of excavating at Rome 
for precious things, has a splendid little army working under 
him. 
huge pile of ruins is done by a company of soldiers with their 
officers, intermixed with a few of the more trustworthy work- 
men belonging to the basilica. They are as careful as they 
are energetic, and it is a marvel to know that from the masses 
already turned over of the refuse of those 18,oco tons of 
material they have recovered two of the four fingers that are 
_ missing from Sansovino’s small figure of Mercury (found on 

Wednesday) that ornamented, with three others, the facade of 
the Loggia. 
striking heat of the morning, which is almost unbearable, even 
in their light clothes of brown holland and their big straw hats, 
for in such cases red tape and heavy uniforms are. thrown:to 
the winds. EKO 

We went into the lower chambers and courts of the Doges’ 
Palace, all now closed to the public, but to which our passes, 
given us by the Prefect and the head architect, Signor Boni, 
admitted us freely, to see in what condition are the splendid 
bronze gates of Sansovino’s Loggia. It is wonderful that, with 
the exception of a little bending and the breaking off of a 
lion, which was also at once. found, they have suffered little 
damage. Of Sansovino’s bronze statues no hope was enter- 
tained, they being small and hollow; all felt sure they would 
be shattered to pieces. Great was the delight, then, when that 
of Mercury was discovered, almost unscratched and unharmed, 
except for the loss of the four fingers of the upraised right 
hand and the little finger of the delicately drooping left one. 
“We mean to find that, too,” said the soldiers. 

Amid its sorrow and anger, Venice rejoices somewhat to- 
day, because the removal of material that half-covered the bell, 
which lies, open-mouthed to the sky, half-way up the rocky 
torrent, and which in my first letter I, like the rest of Venice, 
called the “ Terzetta,” turns out to be instead the ‘‘ Marangona,” 
the one whose midnight boom, sounding out in the still night, 
was so dear to the Venetians and to travellers alike. Thatis the 
great  Campanon,” which has pealed out the victories of the 
Republic during so many centuries. The “ Marangona” was 
brought from Candia in 1678, and was first rung on Ascension 
Day, the chief festival of Venice. It was called “ Marangona”’ 
because at its tone the ship carpenters, in Venetian dialect the 
“‘marangoni,” went to their work in the arsenal, and at its call 
they left it. At midday it sent them to their meal and’ rest, 
and at midnight all knew they could sleep in safety till morning, 
because the guards were changed and all were alert. The 
““Marangona” told the city if the home-coming fleet, which 
the watchman on its summit descried in the offing, was coming 
with broken mast and tattered sail—the sign of misfortune—or 
if its flags, joyously flying from their masts and their enemies’ 
banners dragging behind them in the water, showed it was 
news of victory it brought. I said the “Terzetta” meant to 
ring again. Far better news is it that we may all hope that in 
a few years the great and loved “ Marangona” will once more 
peal out the joys and knell the sorrows of the coming genera- 
tions of Venice. 


HOUSES AND LEGAL HOUSES. 


J ies was given on Monday in the House of Lords 
_ in the important case relating to the branch of the West- 
minster Bank in the Strand. It was an appeal, says the 
Times, from an order of the Court of Appeal (the Master of 
the Rolls and Lords Justices Stirling and Mathew), dated 
December 2, 1901, which dismissed with costs an order of the 
King’s Bench Division (Justices Kennedy and Phillimore), 
dated May 15, 1901. The hearing below is reported in 18 The 
Tzmes Law Reports, 133. The question was whether upon the 
true construction of the Inhabited House Duty Acts the 
appellants were to be assessed to such duty in respect of the 
whole of their premises in the Strand as one single heredita- 
ment, or only the third and fourth storeys were so assessable. 
The facts are given in Lord Macnaghten’s judgment, and were, 
in short, that the ground floor and basement were occupied for 
business purposes ; the ground storey communicated internally 
by a staircase with the basement—the only access to the base- 
ment; that the bank manager had a private door through 
which he could enter the bank premises from the common 
staircase ; that there was an entrance from the street to 
all the storeys and a lift; that the first and the three 
self-contained rooms of the second storey were occupied, 
as lessees of the bank, by Messrs, Robbins, Billing & 
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shall be at liberty to give notice in writing at any time during 
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Co., solicitors, and the rest of the second floor by thei 
undertenants, Messrs. Taylor, Willcocks & Lemon, solicitors: 
and that the third and: fourth storeys were occupied by the! 
bank manager as his private: residence. The Courts below 
decided in favour of the Crown. Though the question was one 
of inhabited house duty under 48 Geo. III.c. 55, the governing | 
section was the 13th of the Customs, and Inland Revenue. 
Act, 1878, : By subsection (1)‘of that section “ where any house, 
being one property, shall be divided into and let in differen; 
tenements, and any of such tenements are occupied solely fo 
the purposes of any trade‘ or: business or of any profession 0) 
calling by which the, occupier seeks a livelihood or profit, o1 
are unoccupied, the person chargeable as occupier of the house. 


the year of, asséssment' to the surveyor of taxes for the parish| 
or place in which the house is situate, stating therein the facts | 
and after the receipt of such notice by the surveyor the Com. 
missioners, acting in the execution. of the Acts relating*to the 
inhabited house duties, shall: upon proof of ‘the facts to thei; 
satisfaction grant relief from the amount of duty charged in the i 
assessment'so as to confine the same to the duty on the value 
according to which the house should in their opinion have been — 
assessed if'it had been a house ‘comprising only the tenements 
other than such as are occupied:as‘aforesaid or are unoccupied,” 
Subsection 2, “ Every house or tenement which is occupied 
solely for the purposes of any trade»or business, or of any 
profession or calling by which the oceupier seeks a livelihood — 
or profit, shall be exempted from ‘thesduties by the said Com. 
missioners-upon proof of the facts to their satisfaction, and this 
exemption shall take effect although a-servant or other person 
may dwell in such house or’ tenement for the protection — 
thereof.” The appellants rélied mainly on the second sub. 
section, and also on the Scottish appeal of Grant v. Langston — 
(The Zimes Law Rep, 1900; A.C., 383, 69 L J., P.C., 66). That 
case was that of a public-house, the floor above the licensed 
premises being used as a private dwelling-house. ‘There was, 
however, a separate entrance from the street to the upper floor, 
and no communication between. the public-house and the 
dwelling above. a 
The Lord Chancellor, in moving that the appeal should be © 
dismissed, said that the whole question was now covered by 
authority, and he was not disposed to upset the current of cases 
which had dealt with it. The question was, What was a house — 
in the ordinary sense, and what were the artificial creature: 
called legal houses? One must accept and not criticise the 
work of the. legislature, and it was the duty of the Court 
simply to construe the words of the Acts. The whole code 
was devised not so much on principle as for convenience 0) 
assessment, and plain and popular language was used. He 
would not repeat what had been so often said as to the 
artificial nature of the language employed from time to time ir 
these Acts, but this case was beyond the reach of argument 
The Jandlord—the bank—occupied part of the house, and there 
was internal communication between one part and the othe: 
of the building. Notwithstanding the ingenuity of Mr 
Danckwerts’s argument, the case was clear; the landlord dic — 
occupy part, and there was internal communication. It was: 
dwelling-house, and part was occupied by the bank, and thert 
was no need to repeat the forcible reasoning of Lord Justict 
Mathew which he adopted. cf: 
Lord Macnaghten: I am of the same opinion, and I mus 
say that the case seems to me to be tolerably clear, Thi 
London and Westminster Bank are the owners of a buildiny — 
comprising Nos. 217 to 221 Strand. That building is un 
doubtedly an inhabited dwelling-house within the meaning 0 — 
the House Tax Act, and £77za facie assessable to the tax. 1 
is for those who claim exemption to make out their case. Nov — 
part of this house is occupied by the bank, part is let an — 
occupied as solicitors’ offices. It will be convenient to con — 
sider these two parts separately. As regards the bank, 1 — 
occupies and uses the ground floor and basement as ban! — 
premises properly so called. Two of the upper floors the) — 
occupy as the residence of their manager. These two part) — 
are not separate houses or tenements. They are parts of on 
house with an ordinary communication between them by mean 
of a door under the control of their manager. There is 1) 
ground that I can see on which the bank can claim exemptior 
The bank manager is not a caretaker. The case isthe ordinar — 
case of a person using part of his house as a residence an) Mt 
part as his place of business. If it had not been that the pal 
of the house between the bank premises and the manager 
residence is let and used as solicitors’ offices, I do not think’ — 
ever would have occurred to anybody that the bank coul — 
claim exemption. Then can exemption be claimed for the — 
part of the house which is let. and used as solicitors’ offices — 
It is admitted that exemption cannot be claimed under sul 
section I of section 13 of the Act of 1878. It has been decide, 
that the fact that the owner occupies part of the house woul 
be fatal to a claim under that section even if there were — 
sufficient structural division. It is said, however, that the ta — 
is laid upon the occupier, and that the bank is not the occupit 
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»f the offices which they have let off for a term, and into 
which they have no right of entry except for certain purposes 
;pecified in the lease. That may be perfectly true, but if the 
vank cannot claim exemption under subsection I of section 13 
‘he case seems to be met by the regulations in the Act 


8 George III. I think that the appeal must be dismissed 


vith costs. : 

|. Lord Brampton concurred. : 
Lord Lindley said that there was no doubt that by the 
nanager and caretaker the bank occupied the upper floors. 
‘de had at first some doubt as to the occupation by the 


solicitors, but that doubt had been removed, and he agreed that 
‘he appeal should be dismissed. 


PICTISH SCULPTURE. 


‘TN the caves of Wemyss, on the Fife coast, there are still 

many valuable sculpturings in good preservation, says Mr. 
fohn Patrick in the Scofsman, although of late years, owing to 
‘he symbol caves being allowed to remain open, not a few of 
“ine incisions have suffered considerably by mischievous hands 
Strange that these registrations of an intellectual phase of 
auman thought of more than a thousand years ago should be 
at the mercy of the ignorant and the reckless, who have not 
ily travestied, but have utterly destroyed nearly ‘a whole 
ledge of ancient forms in the Eastern Symbol, or Factor’s, 
Cave. In the darker parts of the caves there is less tamper- 
ing, fortunately, with the archaic forms, and while recently in 
the Factor’s Cave we found on a dimly-lighted ledge a large 
land vigorous incision not hitherto known to archeologists. - It 
appealed to me at once as the representation of a Viking ship, 
lat the stern of which there is the figure of a man steering with 
‘an oar, while five other oars project from the broad, well- 
lindented hull, without any appearance of rowers, however. 
‘Both prow and stern have the characteristic Viking curving 
The stern is especially conspicuous, and cut as if to give lat 
to the craft. Its effectiveness is helped, too, by the way it 
icatches the light owing to its leaning towards a deep fissure in 
la part of the rock. 

I should not wonder if the searching eyes of Sir J. Y. 
‘Simpson saw this figure, and mistook it for a representation of 
«‘ some of those anomalous serpents and monsters found on the 
‘sculptured stones, as on those of Strathmartin and Meigle” 
‘However, he also says, “ Perhaps it is intended as the figure of 
‘a boat ;” but he locates the sculpturing he refers to in the Doo 
Cave, where, as yet, I have not been able to find any incision 
answering to his description. From prow to stern this Viking 
‘ship incision measures about 2 feet 6 inches, The cutting Sir 
James noticed was, he says, “2 feet 9 inches long.” Perhaps 
‘the figure would reach that length in curvature. He may have 
‘erred about the name of the cave. Indeed, he had evidently 
‘been misinformed about the name of the Factor’s Cave, which 
‘he calls “ Jonathan’s Cave,” and so it is misnamed in archzo- 
logical books. 

. It seems not a little unaccountable that this typical figure 
‘of a Viking ship should have been unknown to archeologists. 
‘Until now the real character of this sculpturing has not been 
recognised, nor has the figure ever been illustrated in any book 
or magazine. Yet its incision in this cave would appear to 
point not only to the time when many of the chief symbols and 
‘signs were cut in the caves of Wemyss and on the Scottish 
‘sculptured stones, but to the people who designed and incised 
them. The Earl of Southesk, in his “ Pictish Symbolism,” 
pertinently remarks “ that no existing theory regarding Pictish 
symbolism has better claims than that which deduces it from 
Scandinavia, but it cannot be denied that, to qualify it for 
general acceptance, this theory requires stronger confirmation 
than has yet been gained.” It may be well, therefore, here to 
examine the bearings of this complex subject Any light, no 
matter how weak, that may be thrown on it may give a 
Suggestion or a reasonable explanation of the mystery. 

__ The one thing that seems most clear about the symbols of 
Scandinavia and those of the Pictlands is that, although 
different in many of the designs, their characteristic form and 
their mythological import are so akin that they could only 
emanate from one race of men. Both Worsaae and Du Chaillu 
agree that not only the antiquities but the Eddas and the 
Sagas plainly show the presence of an important race of people 
of Asiatic origin spreading northwards and westwards before 
and during the early Christian centuries. And to come near 
the point of view I take up, I will quote from Worsaae, where 
he says that it cannot for a moment be doubted that in the last 
period of the Bronze Age of the North a strong influence from 
Central Europe set in westwards through France and Britain 
€ven as far as Ireland, and, further, that “the lands round the 
Baltic were thickly inhabited by a warlike people possessing a 
religion and culture of Asiatic origin. They had secured for 
themselves considerable wealth in bronze and gold through 
war, the rearing of cattle, agriculture, seafaring and trade. 
They possessed a highly-developed workmanship in metals 
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and a remarkable sense of form, which, taken together, enabled 
them to modify the foreign shapes and patterns according to 
their own ideas.” 

Where can be found, one may ask, a more likely people 
than these to give us the modified symbolic representation of 
the Pictlands? Their increasing: numbers at home, necessi- 
tating the acquisition of new territory, combined with their 
natural enterprise and their militant as well as their seafaring 
habits,.would form ample. reason for their participation in the 
Viking expeditions, so numerous and terrible from the seventh 
to the tenth centuries of our era. 

So the probable explanation may be that the symbols of the 
North and South Pictlands owe their origin to Central Euro- 
peans—a people who were of the same race as the earlier 
designers of Scandinavian forms, but who on coming to new 
lands at a later period of symbolic ideas, designed anew a 
symbolic representation in accordance with the changed con- 
dition of mythological thought. These views are strongly 
supported by the symbols of.,the Pictlands, illustrations of 
which show how the latest European forms mingle and change 
in world-wide representations, 

Further, if we look at the ship-tracings on the rocks of 
Bohuslehn and of Scania, we find that, although they differ 
slightly in form, their characteristics-are quite vivid in this 
cave-sculpture of a ship. Moreover, among these very ancient 
rock-tracings the same ideas prevail as are recorded on the 
Scottish sculptured stones ; the. figures of men on horseback 
in hunting scenes, and those of a more domestic character, 
mingle with the mythological signs and with the struggling life 
of the incisors just as the symbolic designs on the rocks and 
stones of the Pictlands mingle with the figures of men on 
horseback accompanied by dogs, all in full hunting action, and 
with many scenes of a later phase of life—the phase of life in 
a new land. 

It may be well to note here that the cutting of this ship- 
emblem has every appearance of being contemporaneous with 
the other chief sculpturings in Wemyss Caves, which, although 
primitive looking in form, clearly evince a knowledge of the 
newer and modified symbolism of the better executed forms on 
the sculptured stones. But perhaps the rudeness of the cave- 
tracings may be owing to the inaptitude of their incisors, who, 
most likely, were the commoner class of people—mere cave- 
dwellers, probably, possessing the same mythological faith as 
that of their brilliant masters and leaders. Wemyss Caves 
still possess many proofs that they had been long used as 
human habitations. 


THE MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY. 


HE following “ Memorandum for information of trustees” 
and the reply will suggest the peculiar condition in which 
the project for rebuilding now stands :— 

When voting on the question of rebuilding it may be of use 
if the trustees have before them the following facts :— 

1. The Board of Management have consistently endeavoured 
from year to year to give effect to the wishes of the trustees as 
expressed by a majority in public meeting assembled. 

2. As regards Lord Egerton and his Newcastle argument, 
the gentleman who then presented a free site outside the city, 
gave also 100,000/. for building purposes, and another donor 
subscribed a further 100,000/. 

3. In rebuilding it is provided that no in-patients will be 
disturbed, but that they will be moved direct from present 
wards into wards in the new building as they are completed. 

4. In fifteen months 209 and in twenty-four months 309 
beds in the new building will be ready for use by patients. 

5. The architects are prepared to meet any reasonable 
requirements for street widening that may be proposed by the 
Corporation without interfering to any important extent with 
the plans of the new building. 

6. No sale of infirmary land can take place without the 
sanction of the Charity Commissioners and an Act of Parlia- 
ment, 

7. If the infirmary site—the Corporation having already 
refused to purchase it in part or in whole—is sold to the public 
it must be used for building purposes, in which case what 
becomes of the open space argument? 

8. If the infirmary were divided into two parts, one on the 
present site and other at Stanley Grove, instead of all on one 
site, it has been demonstrated that the additional cost of the 
two establishments would amount to 3,coo/. per annum, — 

A reply to this memorandum has been issued and is as 
follows :— ; 

When voting on the question of rebuilding it may be of use 
if the trustees have before them the following facts :— 

1. The Board have consistently endeavoured from year to 
year to frustrate the wishes of the trustees as expressed bya 
majority in public meeting assembled as to the site. | 

2. Lord Egerton cogently made a most appropriate com- 
parison from’ his own experience. How do the Board know 
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that the Lancashire people will not be equally liberal, if in 
smaller sums, as the Newcastle?. The Board’ have never in 
their history propounded a scheme for building elsewhere. 
Such schemes have always originated from outsiders, and the 
Board have calmly folded their arms and waited complacently 
for the Corporation or anybody else to find the money, so that 
both scheme and money must always come from others. The 
proposals .of the Board have always been to rebuild on 
Piccadilly site. Do they expect anyone to offer 100,coo/, 
towards that? 

3. Do the Board wish to persuade the trustees that the 
hammering and noise of pulling down a great building and 
erecting a new one, plus the noise and roar inseparable from 
the present site, will not disturb the patients? The trustees 
and men of Manchester are not so foolish as to accept sucha 
theory. 

4. This is manifestly impossible. To pull down a huge 
building and erect another of really substantial character in 
fifteen months will not strike the trustees as reasonable. Even 
if it were possible, the building would be totally uafit to receive 
patients who are suffering and dying. Eminent experts have 
confirmed this view to-day. 

5. How can “the architects meet any reasonable require- 
ments” for street widening with a margin of only 8 yards? 
To run double tram lines around by George Street and Parker 
Street would make the new buildings actually abut on the foot- 
paths: Where is the theory for quiet and non-disturbance of 
patients? 

6 Applications to the Charity Commissioners and Parlia- 
ment are an everyday occurrence. No one wishes the site to 
be covered (except the Board), but to argue the application to 
the Charity Commissioners and Parliament in itself as a valid 
reason for putting a new infirmary on the present site only 
proves what a poor case the Board are able to make out. 

7. It is erroneous to say the site must be sold for building 
purposes. Cannot it be sold in whole or in part to the public 
for an open space? Is this suggestion beyond the limits of the 
imagination of the Board? 

8. A reception-house for urgent accidents on the present 
site need only be very small—say twenty beds. The majority 
of accidents from railway stations and the southern part of the 
town would naturally go direct to Stanley Grove in motor 
ambulance carriages with pneumatic tyres. Twenty beds at 
502. per bed for maintenance would be 1,oco/. per annum, and 
even this would not be all additional expense, because the 
patients occupying beds in the receiving-house would be 
relieving beds at Stanley Grove. There could therefore only 
be a very small amount of overlapping. The figure of 3,000/. 
therefore seems to be utterly misleading. Even, however, if it 
were correct, the Board are proposing to throw away more 
than ten times this amount per annum in interest alone by their 
proposal. 

N.B.—Vote against the motion. 


THE MULREADY PRIZE. 


meee Council of the Society of Arts are prepared to offer, 

under the terms of the Mulready Trust, a gold medal or 
a prize of 29/7. for competition amongst students of the schools 
of art in the United Kingdom, at the annual national competi- 
tion to be held in 1903 The prize is offered to the student 
who obtains the highest awards in the following subjects :— 
(2) A finished drawing of imperial size from the nude living 
model. (4) A set of time studies on a small scale, from the 
nude living model, executed in a short time, of varied shortly 
sustained poses (mounted on not more than two imperial size 
mounts). (c) A set of studies of hands and feet from the living 
model (mounted on not more than two imperial size mounts). 
(2) Drawing from the life, including memory life drawing done 
at the examination on May9, 1903. No student will be eligible 
for the award who does not pass in the examination (d) in 
drawing from the life, and who does not obtain an award for 
(a) the finished drawing of imperial size from the nude living 
model. The other two subjects are optional. The works must 
be those of the previous school year. The recipient of a prize 
awarded under this trust in 1892, 1893, or 1896, cannot com- 
pete again. The drawings, &c., are to be submitted, with 
other school works, in the usual manner to the Board of 
Education, South Kensington, in April, 1903. Each competing 
drawing must be marked “In Competition for the Mulready 
Prize,” in addition to being labelled according to the regulations 
of the Board of Education. 


M™M. Eustache, who was awarded the médaille d’ honneur in - 
the Salon for his view and restoration of the Sacred Way at 
Rome, has been nominated for the Legion of Honour. He 
obtained t..e Prix de Rome for architecture in 1891. 
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The Jury appointed to judge the houses constructed during 
1901 in Paris includes the following architects, MM. Bouvard. 
Sauzet, Vaudremer and Bartaumieux. : 

French Archeeologists attach much importance to the 
discovery of four bronze hatchets at La Glacerie, near Chey. 
bourg. They correspond with those which have been a 
with near the Swiss village Morges, and are supposed to be 
evidence of a connection between the two districts. 


The Great Northern and Strand Railway Company 
have let a contract for the immediate construction of the line to. 
Messrs. Walter Scott & Middleton, of Westminster. 

A Syndicate has been formed in France for the protection 
of the picturesque rocks which are found on the sea-coast at 
Plouman’ac’h, in Brittany. They have often been introduced jn _ 
pictures, and it is reported that an arrangement was made to 
utilise them for building stones. 

The London County Council have decided to take down 
the Coronation stands erected by them. After deducting al} 
cost connected therewith, the balance will be handed to the 
ticket-holders, who have paid 25s. for a seat. 


M. Ferdinand Humbert has been elected member of the 
Académie des Beaux-Arts in succession to the late M. Benjamin- 
Constant. 1 

M. Siéfert has obtained the Prix de Rome for painting, — 
He was a pupil of MM. Géréme, Guay and Maignen. The 
Prix de Rome in sculpture was won by M. Alphonse Terroir, a _ 
pupil of M. Barrias ; and in medalling by M. Victor Dautel, a 
pupil of MM. Barrias and Dubois. 

The Guildhall art loan exhibition of pictures by French 
and English artists closed on Saturday. The exhibition has 
been visited by over 170,900 persons. ; 


The London County Council have passed a vote of 
10,9332. in settlement of contractor’s extras in connection with 
the demolition of the old Vauxhall Bridge and the partial con- 
struction of the new one. This was recommended on the 
distinct understanding that the present contract will be com- 
pleted this year, so that contracts for the superstructure of the 
bridge may be invited without further delay. There is likely 
to be a very substantial alteration in the plans for the erection 
of the bridge 

The Prefect of the Seine has approved of the project of 
M. Edouard Détaille for an exhibition of sign-boards in Paris. 
All the official regulations have now been complied with, and. 
the exhibition will be opened during the coming autumn. 


The Metropolitan Asylums Board have accepted the 
tender of Messrs. W. johnson & Co, Ltd., of Bellevue Road, 
Wandsworth Common, for the erection, at the sum of 174,750/, 
of the Southern Hospital, in accordance with plans and 
specifications prepared by Messrs. Treadwell & Martin, 
architects. 

A Memorial has been erected in the Market Place of 
Brussels to Everhard T’Serclars, who was one of the Flemish 
heroes of the Middle Ages, and took a principal part in the 
liberation of Brussels in 1356. , 

The Building Act Committee of the London County 
Council report that they have given instructions for the recom- 
mendations of the coroner’s jury in connection with the fatal 
accident which occurred on July 10 at Langham Place, through 
the falling of a piece of coping from the parapet of All Souls 
Church, to be noted for consideration in connection with the © 
general question of the amendment of the London Building 
Acts. The structure has been surveyed in pursuance of powers 
relating to dangerous structures, and arrangements are being — 
made for the removal of the greater part, if not the whole, of 
the balustrades, and for replacing them in Portland stone. 


Messrs. Scamell & Colyer, architects, have removed from — 
14 Victoria Street, S.W., to 41 Old Queen Street, West-— 
minster, S.W. 


The Oxford School of Egyptologists have been exhibiting | 
at the Ashmolean Museum a collection of pottery and other 
remains, discovered during Igo!-2 at Regagnah and Ber- 
Khallafin, Upper Egypt, by Mr. John Garstang, of Jesus 


College. Among the objects are specimens of prehistoric — 


ware, the provisional date for which may be given as B.C. 5000 ; 
numerous remains of the third dynasty (B.C. 4000), among 
which are alabaster “ offering tables,” copper vessels, knife and 
spoons, and a perfectly preserved macehead of limestone 
carved with a delicate rope-pattern, and the head fitted with 
an inlaid ivory cap. Of the thirteenth dynasty the remains 
include a stele in remarkable preservation, with a curious 
shrine on the reverse side, of which some early iconoclast had 
defaced the figure as that of an alien deity. The eighteenth 
and nineteenth dynasties are represented by numerous (s0- 
called) ushabti figures (Egyptian equivalents of the Tanagra. 
statuettes), scarabzei, beads and other ornaments, with two pals 


’ of gold bracelets in excelent condition. 
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THE “PRINCE BLUCHER,” STAFFORD STREET, WALSALL. 


Messrs. HICKTON & FARMER, Architects. 
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“EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

in view of the. many. difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT: BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters must be. addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER, Office of The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. . 

‘The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every. case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we .can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


) TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BERMONDSEY.—Sept. 16.—Designs are invited for artisans 
dwellings to be erected on land at Rotherhithe, within the 
borough of Bermondsey, and known as the Fulford Street area. 
Premiums of 1oo/., 60/7. and 4o/. will be awarded. Mr. Fredk. 
Ryall, town clerk, Town Hall, Spa Road, S.E. 

BIDEFORD.—Sept. 25.—The Town Council of Bideford are 
about to erect municipal offices and a public library upon a 
site opposite the west end of the Long Bridge, Bideford, and 
they invite designs for the proposed buildings. Premiums of 
30/., 152. and 1o/. respectively are offered for the designs which 
‘shall be placed by the Council first, second and third in order 
of merit. Designs and descriptions, &c, are to be delivered 
to Mr. Wm. B. Seldon, town clerk, 18 The Quay, Bideford. 


DEPTFORD.—Aug. 30.—Competitive designs are invited 
for a town hall and municipal offices. Premiums of 100/., 752. 
and So/. are offered for the three selected designs. Mr. Vivian 


‘Orchard, town clerk, Municipal Offices, 20 Tanner’s Hill, 
Deptford S.E. 


INDIA.—Nov. 1.—Competitive designs are invited for the 
‘erection of a memorial to Her Majesty the late Queen Victoria 


at Allahabad. A premium of 2,000 rupees will be awarded to 
the design selected by the committee. Mr. H. Nelson Wright, 
Indian Civil Service, honorary secretary, Queen Victoria 
Memorial Fund Committee, Allahabad, India. 

LIVERPOOL. — Sept. 15.— Designs are invited for new 
labourers’ dwellings to accommodate about 2,500 persons, to 
be erected on the Hornby Street area. Premiums of 250/, 
1507, and 1oo/. respectively are offered for the first three 
selected designs. Particulars will be supplied by the Town 
Clerkias 

MAIDENHEAD.—Oct. 1.—Designs for free library. Premiums 
offered of £50, £20 and £10 respectively. Mr. Jobn Kirk, 
town clerk, Guildhall, Maidenhead, , 

SOUTHEND.—Sept. 7:—Designs are invited for a church to 
accommodate 500 persons, a-clergy-house, and a parochial hall 
or parish-room about 50 feet by 30 feet. --Mr. C. H. J. Talmage, 
Kathleen Villa, Southchurch Road, Southend-on-Sea. 

SUNDERLAND.—Aug. 30.—Designs are invited for proposed 
police and fire-brigade buildings to be erected in, Gill Bridge 
Avenue and Dun Cow Street. Premiums of Ioo/., 50/7. and 
25/. are offered for first, second and third designs respectively. 
Mr. Fras. M, Bowey, town clerk,-Town Hall, Sunderland. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASPATRIA.—Aug. 9.—For erection of two houses and 
shops at Aspatria. Mr. Geo. Armstrong, architect, 24 Bank 
Street, Carlisle. 


AYCLIFFE.—Aug. 6.—For erection of a cottage near 
Aycliffe. Mr. F. H, Livesay, architect, 107 Newgate Street, 
Bishop Auckland. 

BARNES.—Aug. 14.—For erection of'a new infants’ school 
for 350 children in Railway Street, Barnes. Mr. C. Innes, 
architect, 50 Cannon Street, E.C. 

BARNSLEY —Aug. 6.—For erection of fifteen houses and 
shop, outbuildings and boundary walls, Greenfoot Lane, Old 
Town, Barnsley. Messrs. Crawshaw & Wilkinson, arciitects, 
13 Regent Street, Barnsley. 

BIsHoOPp AUCKLAND.—Aug. 11.—For alterations and addi- 
tions to manager’s house, colliery offices, stabling, &c., at 
Chilton Colliery. Mr. F. H. Livesay, architect, Bishop 
Auckland. 

BIsHOP’Ss STORTFORD.—Aug. 4—For additions to the 
isolation hospital at Bishop’s Stortford. Mr. E. T. Watts, 
surveyor, Thorley, Bishop’s Stortford. 

BISHOP’S STORTFORD.—Aug. 11.—For erecting boundary- 
wall 600 feet in length by 8-feet high at the gasworks. Mr. 
W. J. Gee, secretary, Water Lane, Bishop’s Stortford. 

BOSFRANKAN.—Aug. 19.—For erection of a stable and 
wainhouse, &c.,- at Bosfrankan, Cornwall. Mr. George Gow, 
Tregothnan Office, Truro. 

Boston SpA.—For supply of slates and slating and 
plastering of a new wing to residence, and the taking, off 
and reslating of present house. Mr. H. Noble, Paradise 
Nurseries, Boston Spa. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—Aug. 5-—For erection of a urinal at 
Meyrick Park. Mr. F. W. Lacey, borough engineer. 

BRADFORD —For erection of a bungalow on the Burley 
building estate. Mr. W. H. Herbert Marten, architect, Cheap- 
side Chambers, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Aug. 6.—For erection of a store and three 
houses in Great Horton Road and Summerville Road, Brad- 
ford. Mr. Wm. Rycroft, architect, Rank Buildings, Manchester 
Road, Bradford, 

BROMPTON.—Aug. I1.—For extension of weaving-shed 
premises at -Brompton, near Northallerton, Yorks. Messrs. 
T: Winn & Sons, architects, 92 Albion Street, Leeds. 
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BURNHAM-ON-CROUCH.—Aug. 25.—For erection of an 
engine-house at the waterworks, Burnham-on-Crouch. Mr, E, 
Dilliway, High Street, Burnham-on-Crouch. 


CHACEWATER.—Aug. 12.—For additions and alterations at 
Chacewater and:Scorrier stations, for the Great Western Rail- 
way Company. Mr..G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington 
Station. 

CHESTER.—Aug.. 5.—For alterations at Upton Asylum, 
Chester. Mr. H. Beswick, county architect, Chester. 


CHESTERFIELD. —Aug. 9.—For construction of a néw main 
outfall’ sewer at Cresswell, for the Clown Rural ° District 
Council. The works will comprise about 14 miles. of 12-inch 
stoneware pipe sewers, together with all. manholes, ventilators, 
flushing arrangements and other appurtenances. Mr. James 
Snow Whall, clerk, 44 Bridge Street, Worksop. 

CHESTERFIELD.—Aug. 11.—For erection of - infirmary, 
nurses’ home, laundry and other works at the workhouse, 
Newbold Road, Chesterfield. Messrs. Rollinson & Son 
architects, 13 Corporation Street, Chesterfield. 

Crook.—Aug. 6.—For erection of a farmhouse at Water- 
gates, near Crook. Mr. F. H. Livesay, architect, 107 Newgate 
Street, Bishop Auckland. 


DEWwsBuURY.—Aug. 7.—For erection of a weaving-shed, 


62 yards by 55 yards, and a 50 yards boiler-chimney at Queen’s ' 


Mill, Savile Town. 
‘Dewsbury. 
DINAS.—Anug. 
residence at Dinas, Padstow, Cornwall. 
architects, Launcéston. ” ; 
. -Eppw VALE.—Aug. 11.—For erection of a coach-house 
and stable at Hill Side House, Ebbw Vale. Particulars may 
be obtained at the House Agent’s Office, Ebbw Vale. 


GAINSBOROUGH —For erection of stable buildings, in- 
cluding entrance, five loose boxes, six stalls, coach-house, &c., 
at Gate Burton, near Gainsborough. Mr. E. F. Green, archi- 
tect, Gainsborough. 

GOSFORTH.—For erection of two self-contained dwelling- 
houses in Gosforth. Mr. John Fisher, solicitor, 75 Pilgrim 
Street. : 

HERTFORD —Aug. 9.—For alterations and additions to 
porter’s lodge at the union workhouse. Mr. Russell Austin, 
13 Villiers Street, Hertford. . # 


Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, architects, 


5.—For erection and completion of a 
Messrs. Wise & Wise, 


HEYwoop.—For erection of a bakery and stables, &c., ix: 
Gorton Street, Heywood. Messrs. Openshaw & Gill, archi- 
tects, Bury, Lancs. 


HOLMFIELD —Aug. 11.—For erection of three houses and. 
a shop at Holmfield. Messrs. Petty & Ives, architects, 12 
Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 


HooLre.—Aug. 9.—For erection of walling and fencing 
around the proposed recreation ground situate between 
Canadian Avenue and Bater Avenue, Hoole. Mr. Arthur E. 
Caldecutt, clerk to the Urban District Council, 17 Newgate 
Street, Chester. 


IpswicH.—Aug. 12.—For erection of a new Inland Revenue 


office at Ipswich, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and — 


Public Buildings. 
Street, Westminster. 


IRELAND.—Aug. 4.—For providing and fitting-up two urinals 
in Larne. Mr. W. G. Yonge, clerk to Urban District Council, 
Town Hall; Larne. : 


IRELAND:—Aug. 5.—For erection of a villa at Castlereagh, 
co. Down: Mr. }. V. Brennan, architect, Belfast Bank 
Chambers. 


IRELAND:—Aug. 6 —For erection ‘of fourteen labourers’ 
cottages (including out-offices, piers and gates), and the fencing 
of the acre. plots. attached thereto; also for the fencing of 
fourteen plots in the Kinsale rural district. 
engineer, 53 South Mall, Cork. 


Messrs. H. Gritten & Son, 8 Piinces 


IRELAND.—Aug. 12,—For erection of a Crown post office: 
and postmaster’s residence at Cahir, co. Tipperary. Plans and’ 
specification .can be seen: at. the Post Office, Clonmel, and at. 


the Office of Public Works, Dublin. 


IRBLAND:—Aug. 15.—For erection of,new college, Mul-- 
Mr. J.J. O'Callaghan, architect, 16: 


lingar, co. Westmeath. 
Nassau Street, Dublin. 


ISLEWORTH.—Aug. 6.—For cleaning and. painting the: 
exterior wood and ironwork at the union office, the infirmary 
and the schools at Isleworth. 
Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


LEEDS.—For erection of house at Armley. Mr. Fredk. W. 
Rhodes, architect, Upper Wortley Road, Leeds. 


LEEDS.— For erection of two bakehouse ovens. 
Morris, 66 Bridge Street, Leeds. 


Mr. se 


Mr. R. Evans,, 


Mr. W. H. Ward, architect, 


THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. SOLID in Colour, Relief & Value 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and Fillings 


in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. 


CAMEOID, 


FREDK. WALTON 


Telegrams, 
‘ Lincrusta-Walton, London." 


ECLIP 


Telephone, 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Rallways and Corporations. 


THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. 


No. 8769. GERRARD. 


HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, &c. 


The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a material thoroughly reliable, and 
of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST! 


& CO. Lim., Sole Wanufaclurers and YBafenfees, 
4 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. | 


MELLOWES & CO.’S 
SE ROOF~GLAZING, 


All particulars Free. 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. | 
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: SUPPLEMENT 


Leeps.—Aug. 11.—For painting, decorating, &c., various 
‘rooms, Offices, staircases and corridors in the municipal 
buildings, Leeds. The City Engineer, Leeds. 

Lonpon.—Aug. 15.—For repainting and tar-varnishing 
‘Chelsea suspension bridge over the river Thames. Particulars 
of the Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, 
ee as ren Avg. 11.—For putting-in the foundations 
for coke-storing plant at the Gaythorn gas station. Mr. C. 
Nickson, superintendent, Gas Department, Town Hall, Man- 


chester. 

MANCHESTER.—Aug. 12.—For tiling of the floors and walls 
of the males’ first-class wash baths at New Islington, for the 
baths and wash-house committee. The Chairman of the Baths, 
&c., Committee, Osborn Street, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER.—Aug. 12.—For alterations to the males’ 
first-class wash baths at New Islington. The Chairman of 
the Baths, &c., Committee, Osborn Street, Manchester. 


MERTON.—Aug. 6.—For erection of parish offices in the 
Kingston Road. Mr. H. G. Quartermain, architect, Merton 
Park, Surrey. 

MitrorpD HAvEN.—For reseating and reconstruction of 
the interior of Rehoboth Calvinistic Methodist church, Hakin, 
Milford Haven. Mr. A. S. Chugg, Ashton House, Milford 
Haven. 

OpreNSHAW.—For erection of a chapel and school at Open- 
shaw. Messrs. Burton & Percival, architects, 150A Stamford 
Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. — 


PopLAR.—Aug. 9.—For painting and decorative repairs at 
the Poplar town hall, Bromley vestry hall and public health 
offices. Mr. Harley Heckford, borough surveyor, Council 
Offices, High Street, Poplar. 

ROcHDALE.—Aug. 7.—For supply and fixing of about 
500 square yards. of 1-inch T. and G. maple flooring, 32 square 
yards of 1-inch T. and G, teak flooring and 800 lineal feet of 
3-inch by 2-inch pitch-pine skirting, required in the west wing 


SCAMMONDEN.—Aug. 7.—For alterations and imprcvements 
to Nont Sarah’s hote!, Scammonden, and the erection of 
stables for twenty horses. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, archi- 
‘tects, Huddersfield. 


SCOTLAND.—For erection of a dwelling-house and shops, 
Aboyne. Mr. William E, Gauld, architect, 258 Union Street, 
Aberdeen. 


SCOTLAND.—Aug. 7.—For construction of an underground 
convenience in West Campbell Street, Glasgow. Mr. J. 
Lindsay, clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. 


SEAFORD.—Aug. 4.—For construction of a random flint 
boundary wall, 400 yards long and 5 feet high, with brick piers 
and wooden gates, atthe cemetery. Mr. B.A. Miller, surveyor, 
3 Clinton Place, Seaford. 


SHIPLEY.—For erection of two semi-detached. villas at 
Moorhead, Shipley. Mr. J. Crawshaw, architect, 1 Norman 
Drive, Eccleshill. 


SLOUGH.—Aug. 6.—For erection of three cottages and tool 
store on land adjoining Carter’s Place, Salt Hill, Slough, Bucks. 
Mr. R. J. Thomas, county surveyor, County Hall, Aylesbury. 


SOUTHSEA.—For erection of a block of business premises 
at the corner of Elm Grove and Grove Road South, Southsea. 
Mr. G. E. Smith, architect, 145 Victoria Road North, South- 
sea. 

STOKE FERRY.—For erection of Wesleyan chapel and 
school, Stoke Ferry. Mr. W. H. Tuck, Stoke Ferry. 


TODMORDEN.—Aug. 6.—For erection of Board school and 
house at Shade, Todmorden, Messrs. Sutcliffe & Sutcliffe, 
architects, Todmorden. 


TOTTENHAM.—Aug. 5—For erection of a fire station, 
depot buildings, &c , at Conway Road_ Mr. W. H. Prescott, 
engineer, Coombes Croft House, 712 High Road, Tottenham. 


TYWARDREATH.—Aug. 11 —For erection of a Board school 
and out-offices, with boundary walls, &c. Mr. William Julian 
Samble, architect, Hill House, Par Station, Cornwall. 


at Marland infectious diseases hospital. 
borough surveyor, Town Hall, Rochdale. ~ 


St. STEPHEN’S-BY-SALTASH.—Aug. 


additional school buildings to the school at St. Stephen’s-by- 
Mr. W. J. Carder, architect, 8 Atheneum 


Saltash, Cornwall. 
Terrace, Plymouth. 
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POT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON 
ENCINEERS &. FOUNDERS, 
MOTHERWELL. 


OATALOGUES FREE. 


WOOD TURNERY, #8K SEA GREEN STONE, 


Square, Round, Twisted Balusters, 
Newels, &c. 


SCUPHAM & WOOD, Ltd. 
Mill Street Saw Mills, Leeds. 


PERFECTION 


COLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


)/PILLARS, 


WOR SERRE JBbige. 
Mon. 


5.—For erection of | Newport. 


Aman, Aberdare. M 
Aberdare. 


THE LIMMER 


ESTAB.) (1871. 


LIMITED, 


Telephone, 
862. 


Telegrams, 


“TIMMER, LONDON,” 


i) 
ForM or BLocy 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices, 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


The Buttermere Green Slate Co. 


Having acquired Sawing and Planing Machinery 
are now prepared to supply 


COLUMNS, HEADS, SILLS, 
JAMBS, MULLIONS, KERBS, TILES, 
&e., &c., in their famous 


WALES. —Aug. 6 —For erection of a drill hall at Abertillery, 
Mr. F. R. Bates, architect, 26 Westgate. Chambers, 


WALES.—Aug. 7.—-For erection of a new mixed school at 


r. T. Roderick, architect, Clifton Street, 


DELTA ALLOYS, No. I. & IV. 


HYDRO “EXTRACTORS. aspuaiTe PAVING COMPANY. 


STRONGEST MALLEABLE BRONZE. 


RESIST CORROSION. 
DO NOT DRAW VERDIGRIS. 


DELTA WHITE ANTIFRICTION METAL, 
MANCANESE BRONZE, BRASS, 
YELLOW METAL, CUN METAL, ETC. 


THE ;DELTA METAL CO., LTD. 


110 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


EDWARDS & MEDWAY 


Kennington Steam -loinery Works, 
9 ETHELRED ST., KENNINCGTON CROSS, S.E. 
Telegraphic Address, * Edgythe, London.” 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 


| {| G HT S FA G R E EN STO N E |and every og Ae oe cea eae executed 


MOTTLED GREEN STONE. 


PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


IN ROOFING. 


Architects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 
despatch. ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


PARQUET 
FLOORS. 


H. BASSANT 
& CO. 
(Late of.87 Charlotte St.,W. 
Linhope. Street Works, 
Dorset Square, N.W. 
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© Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Manufacturers of every description of 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 


Only Medal, Vienna 1373. 
Works—-BRIDGWATE R, 


Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &. 
Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
SOMERSET. 


Se reas ac eaten ae ilo et ll ae ceria ane ee 
Vol. LXVII. of THE ARCHITECT, Handsomely bound in Cicth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. 


CADOGAN IRONWORKS 


STANLEY BRIDGE, 


CHELSEA, S.W. 


Columns, Girders, Roofs, Railings, 
Ornamental Work, Castings, &c. 
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WALES.—Aug. 7.-+For erection of waferooms at 41 and 
42 St. Mary Street, Cardiff. Mr. Edward Séward, architect, 
Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. 

WALES.—Aug. 9.—For rebuilding the Coytrahen Arms, 
shop, two cottages and stables at Bethania Street, Maesteg. 
Mr. J. Cook Rees, architect, Neath. 

WALES.—Aug. 12.—For erection of an office at Swansea 
(High Street) station, for the Great Western Railway Co, Mr. 
G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station, W. 

WALES.—Aug. 13.—For erection of a villa near Crumlin, 
Mon. Mr. R..L, Roberts, architect, Crumlin. 

WALES.—Aug, 15.—For erection of an _ electric-power 
station and car-sheds, Pontypridd. Mr. C, Sidney Watson, 
Council Offices, Town Hall, Pontypridd. 

WALES.—Aug. 18.—For erection of a large hotel, with 
stables, &c., Jubilee Road, Aberaman. Messrs. Llewellin 
Smith & Davies, architects, &c , Aberdare. 

WALES.—Aug. 18.—For erection of: a stone arched bridge, 
or, in the alternative, of an iron girder bridge, at the Pitt, 
Llanarth ; and for erection of a stone retaining wall to the 
bridge at Hendre Glyn, Llanover, Abergavenny. Mr. John 
Gill, surveyor, 4 Brecon Road, Abergavenny. 

WALES.—Aug. 18.—For construction. of basements and 
foundations and other works for the proposed new lunatic 
asylum at Whitchurch, near Cardiff.. Messrs Oatley & Skinner, 


TENDERS. 


BALDERTON. 


For erection of an infant school, accommodating 300 children, 
on a site adjoining the Great North Road, Balderton. 


Messrs. SAUNDERS & SAUNDERS, architects, Arcade: 

Chambers, Newark-on-Trent. 
T. Barlow . , ‘ £30878 eis: 
C. Saul 3,650. O Oo 
C. Redford 3,604 17 6 
C. Baines . - 3,600 ..Gaieg 
F. Messon 35630 O26 
F, Wand ‘ <5 7O) O, oe 
Hockley & Co ee 3485. 30,70 
H. Hurst : : 3,360: 0 © 
T. G. Mackenzie & Sons . 3.300. Toe 
W. Smith . ‘. 33248" “O46 
G. Henderson 2833228 IS" 30 
G. Brown & Son . : f : : 2+ 310716) So 
F, W. CROSSLAND, North Gate, Newark (ac- 

cepted) . ‘ : won we «35144 12. TO 
Architect’s estimate . : : : : 2,150, 0; oF 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS. 
For erection of additional battery-rooms, &c, at the electricity 


architects, Edinburgh Chambers, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 


Aug. 27.—For erection of 
Caerleon, Mon. 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


WILLINGTON.—Aug. 14 —For erection of Catholic church 
and presbytery, Willington, Durham: * Mr. Joha Kelly; archi- 


tect, 466 Oxford Street, Marble Areh, W. 


Mr. A. J. Wood, architect, 22 Surrey Street, 


arc s engineer. 

a lunatic asylvm at WW. Fairbairn ~ 
Jie Cox és 

W. Saddler 

T. Brown . : 


WooprorpD.—Aug..9.—For erection of new school buildings 


ona site in Snakes Lane, Woodford, Essex. 
Tidman, architect, 34 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


THE Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol has consecrated the 
new church of St. Savicur’s, Weston-super- Mare. 
has been built in sections, the first section having been opened 
ten years ago by the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 


cost has been 6,300/.. 


»Mr. Edward 


Billericay, Essex. 


Thompson & Wilkinson 5 ; ; . 


Harris Bros. . 


The church F°C;-Glark 
G. Gentry 
The total J. Cox 


works, Buccleuch Street. 


W. Gradwell & Co., Lid. . 


For construction of a 
Wilson, Border & Co. 


JARVIS & Son, Stock, Essex (accepted ) 


Mr. H. R. BENNETT, borough 


UL, 184) 2s 
1,161.36 

: « APL 3B SIO, 4 
: POT o> 73a 
: STEPS Lee 


BILLERICAY. . 
culvert in the parish of Downham,,. 
Mr. R. J. W. LAYLAND, surveyor. 
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SPRAGUE & CO., Lta., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, H.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE'S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s. ; 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upcn application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROCRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per reara 


52. OHANCERY ‘LANE, 


OLDACRES & C0., © voxnox, wc. 


“Quantities '’ Box, 14” x9" x5", 2s. each 
Tele. No. 1021 P.O. Central. Telegrams, ‘ ‘Oldacres, London.’ 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 


199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
_ marded on Application. 
MEDAL AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


or with Receipt, 5s. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Colours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, ” &., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


QUANTITIES, é., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 


Westminster, S.W. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1902, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIOC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. 


UANTITINS, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED| 


equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 


Quantities’? Box, 14 in. by 9 in. by 5 in., 2s. Gd. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 
W. HARDAKER, 13 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


TT. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


Catalogues on Application. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
‘POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, 
/POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 


‘POORE’ S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 inches wide). 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


POOne Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOCRAPHED 


| PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, 


WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 185 Westminster. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Cartoons, London.” 
eee ES eS 


LIGHTNING 


CONDUCTORS: 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Bpines Restored. 
leh ‘¥uRSH, NOTTINGHAM.” 


NO MORE BURST PIPES. 


PATENT 
EMPTYING 


LIGHTNING 


CONDUCTORS. 
THOMAS EVANS & CO. 


Manufacturers and Fixers, 


'29 Bradford Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


ees CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office: Imperial Buildings, | 


London - Great New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


Ludgate Circus, London, EC. 


TWIN STOP-COCK. the Pie 
‘As used by War Office and down 


London School Board. gimp 


G iT 


GARRATT & co. 


Leipsic Road, Cantheras” S.E. 


| VOLUME LXVII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


A. Cc. VW. HOBMAN & CO. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, s.E. | REPOUSSE & ART METAL WORKERS, 


SAVE TIME. STOVE, RANGE & PATTERN CHASERS, | A Specially High Grade Portland 


SAYE MONEY. 


Che American .. 
Hot Water System . 


For Heating Residences, Warehouses, 
Churches, Schools, Public Buildings, &c. 


WOLFF DRYER CO. 


89 & 91 Sumner St., Southwark, London, S,E. 
eee 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of F ire-clay, 


(Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 
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BIGGLESWADE. 
ction of a pair of villas, The Baulk. Mr. T. COCKRILL, 
zi obi. Market Square, Biggleswade. 
Cc. A. Wright : 3 ; : : f AST - OL SO 
Stones & Skelton ; ; : ee . 739 10 0 


BIRMINGHAM. 
For draining 673 acres of land for downward intermittent filtra- 
tion. Mr. JOHN D. WATSON, engineer. 


Accepted tenders. 
A. Jewell, Kettering Road, Market Har- } 
borough . : : : : : “1 GOO OR O 
Stanton Ironworks Company, near Notting- 
ham, 13-inch cast-iron pipes. : 5 SSN IEST ZRS3 
BOLTON-UPON-DEARNE. 
For street works in Co-operative Street, Goldthorpe. 
J. Hadfield & Sons. : : he -£440 1 9 
B. RoBeRTS, Doncaster (accepied) . Bt yiekay ae 


BRIGHTON. feat) 


for internal and external repairs, painting, &c., to certain of 
the Brighton and Preston Board schools. Messrs. T. 


SIMPSON & SON, surveyors, 17 Ship Street, Brighton. 
Circus Street school.—Repairs to caretakers house. 
J. BARNDEN, 98 Edburton Avenue (accepted) .. £5 14 6 
Elm Grove school.—Interior painting, &c. 
W. TAYLOR, 44 Mighell Street (accepted) . 5646.0" "oO 
Finsbury Road school.—Exterior painting, &c. 
“GATES & SON (accepted) . ‘ ee a.) L aeriheandior Oo 
Lewes Road School.—Interior painting, =c, 
J. BARNDEN (accepted) 1. 6 9. +.” . 189'0 0 
Preston Road scthool.—Exterior painting, &c. 
W. Brown & SONS (accepted) . : : eT Gat? LO 
Queen's Park school.—Exterior and Interior painting, &c. 
GATES & SON (accepted) . 3 tee giv on) 250 10. 
Stanford Road school.—Exterior and interior painting, &c. 
W. TAYLOR (accepted ) : “ . , eahOre Ol. 0 
Special children’s school.—Exterior and interior painting, &c. 
W. TAYLOR (accepted ) ‘ A ‘ A ee Reem, 


BRADFORD. 
For an installation for electric. lighting at the new central fire 
station, Nelson Street. 
’ G,. A. STEINTHAL, Bradford (accefted ) 
$ BRISTOL. on 
For proposed additions to Victoria Factory, Oldjands Common, 
néar Bristol, for Messrs .C. Bayer & Co,, 3t London Wall, 
London. Mr. FREDK. W. GARDINER, architect, Bath. 


‘W. Church ; : . . : : 442,996" o oO 
Erwood & Morris . ; 5 : ; fn25079\5,0 O 
Howard & Son. : é : : , ay 290757..0° O 
Wills & Sons . : : : - : ee wedOl O° O 
J. Beaven . 3 ; > : : : oe 23500". OF .O 
Hayward & Wooster. ; ; : ; eds GLO 
Chancellar.& Sons 9’. g 5 : - 2,397 0 0 
W. Webb. é : : : : : eee 349) 2O) | .O 
ADAMS & JEFFERIES, Bristol (accepted)... 2,295 0 O 
. CANTERBURY. 


For surface-water drainage and asphalte paving works, at the 
Simon Langton schools, Canterbury. 

C..Mount, Cantérbury?  .: ; ah neA02. Go o 
DARTMOUTH. 

For painting, colouring, varnishing and repairing works at the 

schools in Higher Street, Dartmouth. Mr. T. O. VEALE, 


surveyor, Castle View. u 
S. J. RYDER, 11 Mansard Terrace, Victoria Road 


(accegred.) opis : : ee oe ATE 2,64. OF 0 
DOVER. 
For street works if Eaton Roaq.. Mr..HENRY E, STILGOE, 
borough engineer. Benes 
W. H.-GRIGG, Worthington Street (accepted) . £287 0 o 
HARROGATE. fe 


For street works at the remaining portion of Dragon Parade 
and back road at rear of north side of Mount street, Oat- 
lands. Mr. F. BAGSHAW, borough engineer, 


Accepted tenders. 
Dragon Parade. 
J. Frost, 5 Haywra Street, Harrogate. AN OSOrE SO 
Back road rear of north side of Mount Street. 
J. Buckley, Thistle Hill, Knaresborough  .: Soto rL? 6 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S THE PATENT “ACME” (egd.) 


RAG TAR PAVING, PORTABLE OR 


y 7 
IMPROVED KENTISH STO RN E a 8 R Ee A K ER 
® 
zm The Best Machine for General Council and Estate work } 
Artificial Stone § IRosaic, and for Clinker crushing. ; 


; Sole Makers: COODWIN, BARSBY & CO. Manufactured by 
IRoulded or Plain, Engineers and irohtoundors: LEICESTER. THE BRIDGWATER 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 


In Lead or Brass of all 


Particulars 


Thos. Harrison, Ld. 
Bradford. 


Mantel Adornments, 
Cadman Lane, SHEFFIELD. and War Office Specifications. 


Builders’ Air Crates. 
STEEL BARS CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


JOHN FIELD & GO. /PORTLAND CEMENT co. 


kinds, of Hearth and : 
Cement, made to pass Admiralty 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 
IN 


W. SHRIVELL, 


ART METAL WORKS. Established 50 Years. 


GALVANISED. Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass, 
Send for Catalogue. CATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


JAMES BLEZARD & SONS,LTD. 


avy rounpay, HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 


-PADIHAM, LANCS | 1 & 2 Castle St., Long Acre, London, W.C. 


See J-page Advt. in last issue. F t WALTER’S buproved WITCHELL & CO. 


DESIGN A 


Coal, and Iron, and nianufacture also 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C : a 4k zee 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. y° DE " fa Py 
ri A, <OBE | 10 a 


Handsomely bound in Cleth, Gilt Lettered, price 1 
Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus F.C. iad 


VE NTILATORS Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 


ARE THE BEST ON THE | VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


MARKET. Every description of ironwork for the Exterior and 
| Interior of Ohurches, Mansions. Residences, Public and 
Also Makers of WALTER'S, Private Buildings, &c. 


Patent Solid Hinged Sher- |] Designs and Estimates supplied. Trial order solicited. 
ek ei airtel A in ahd tn cn dct 


ringhams, Mica Flaps, 
Tobin’s Tubes, | 


Seen W. SALTER & CO. 


WALTERS( Wolverhampton) | 


SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 


Melbourne Street, Ltd.) —pacecpee 
WOLVERHAMPTON, | @=S2=e5E—) AND OTHER ASPHALTES. 
¢ Yi i i Horizontal & Vertical Damp Course. 
London Representative :— | } Flat Roofs, Basement and other 


Floors, &c., cr any other Asphait- 
ing Work. All communications to 


587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON, W, 


MR. H. J. HORTON, 
85 Gracechurch Street. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


HEMINGFORD GREY. 


HUL L—centinued. 


For erection of a central school and master’s house, &c. Mr. Mason. 
Wo. Woop BETHELL, architect. IF. Sweeting . : ; ; : ; ._ £1,376 17 @& 
F. Giddings. ; : : ; : - £3,850 6 6 H. Drewery . ‘ : ; st ree . 1,200 0 Oo 
Passen & Son . ; io ee . : . 3050 8 11 G. Crawforth & Co. . A ; : : + Wish 25. 10" 1 
W. Howard .. : : ; ‘ : « -3,000'20° 50 G.H.Panton . 4 : : P «5 399556 uae 
G. Page: . : ; 5 : : : <'355 30782560 Simpson & Son. : 950 0 oO 
F. Markham... : : z : » 3519 0 O CHRISTIE PATENT STONE Co., Hull (accepted ) 836 4 9 
Skeeles Bros. . : : 2 : A + £3,400 TO ak0 Joiner. 
Allen & Sons . 3 A : , . eh 83,422 O20 GoaLScott : J f ; ; . . 2,190 0 0 
M. J. Allen se es cs ts + 31257. 6 01 Simpson & Son ws, ks 
St-Jobn & Son. 6 eee 2 8,007 0 8) EG Eran 2. 
HILLA GREEN. J. Wilson & Son : a ; : . 1,920 Io oO 
For steel superstructure for the Hilla Green Bridge, Yorks. H. Kaye, Hull (accepted ). oe he oi Ca 7 oes 
Mr. W. G. BRYNING, county surveyor, Northallerton. Hull General Builders : . . - 1,628 10 o 
TEES-SIDE BRIDGE AND ENGINEERING WORKS, LTD, Plumber. 
Middlesbrough (accepted ). G. W. Smith & Son. : ae oo) Seine BOOED ae 
Henningham . ; : . : . : 80 8 Io 
HORSFORTH. A. Tohneon : ; : : a : 2% 9° -@ 
For sinking a borehole for water-supply purposes near| Simpson & Son eee 
Scotland Lane. Mr. E, J. SILCO€K, engineer, 10 Park WL. Harrison ‘ F : ; : 1. 359 .0° © 
Row, Leeds. W. Hodgson . PME 
T. Matthews. . . . . - £2,482 12 0 T. Hirst (accepted ys : : 2 eee . S52 Ogee 
T. Matthews (alternative) 3 4 so EGReES ae G Painter 
f. Staley : ; ; : : : Her ES oe Hull Painters . : : : . 18% 10 o 
Mather & Platt. : : : : . a (4 GG Oos =O T.W.B oy 8: 
Joa wom Manchester” ©. 80 2) ene 943 20m AILEY (accepted). . . 114 BIT0) 
HULL. IRELAND. 


For erection of the First Baptist church, The Boulevard, Hull. 
Bricklayer and plasterer. 


For painting the wood and ironwork of the workhouse 
buildings, Roscommon. 


F. Bilton . : Sat flay fave : £2) 660 0 0 W. J. RoHAN, Athlone (accepted ) . £69.19 @ 
Morill & Sons . : : 5 : 5 2,027 6 0.0 es 
1. R. Weeds es eR6 Guede Note.—Materials to be supplied ‘by the Board. 
Peary goers : : : : 5-234 53 has 

! Hull General Builders : ; : «$2,300 OunO LITTLEPORT. 
H.Moody. . +. + + + + + 2,247 14 ©] For erection of a chapel at the new cemetery, Littleport, Ely. 
Simpson & Son rl Sh meee alee ee Mr. HEBER G. MARTIN, snrveyon 
H. T. ARNOTT, Hull (accepted ) : : eh te Olen Scales & Robins . ; ; ; é . £395 0 0 

Slater. R. Ruse - : : : “ E 3 -. 357 10 oO 

Hull General Builders. : : . pp e20 a Oo Jew. Collins: . : : : ‘ : «23920 1 Oe 
Williamson : : : : : : 207 1350 T)Purdy.-3.. ; 5 : : 5 “ oe 2900, 0 aes 
Simpson & Son. : 4 ; eo 207, 13 2.0 T. H. Summerlee ; : 3 200: 100ae 
SMITH & HUNTER (accepted ee . : = -1a204° T4750 B. Lorts & G. R. DRAKE, Littleport ‘(accepted ) 260 0 O 


" A M HILL 
DOULTING 


STONE. 
STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 


Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. ” 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


RAVES’ PATEN 


T "ROOFING, 


For WORKS, STORES, PAVILIONS, STATIONS, &c. 


FIBROUS ASPHALTE FOR DAMP COURSE, AND FELTS FOR LAYING UNDER WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING, SLATES, &c. 


Experience proves it to be FE te ae Oe 


Amerloan ; Maple Flooring. 


ROT-PROOF, and FIRE-PROOF. 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 


The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced. 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 168.10 176, DRUMMOND, STREET, NW. 


i 


f 
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ESS eng pS SLES 
LEEDS. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 
ouses in Derwent Avenue, Holbeck. For special school, Chaucer school, Tabard Street, Borough. 


For painting ten h 
TSE. KNOWLES, 74 Beeston Road (accepied ) -410 IO Oo E. P. Bulled & Co. . : , f £3271 


0 Oo 
] and delivering about 470 yards of 30-inch and ee & Greenwood, Liceaee d ; 3,262 0 0 
eee PUP ls of 40-inch cast-iron pipes, at the sewerage FS S&-H2F¥s Higgs .. . . . , « 3197).9 © 
works at Newlay. W. Downs - 7 . F . : - 3,099 9 oO 
STANTON IRON CO., near Nottingham, 40-inch pipes, J. Appleby ‘ : ; ? ; : . 3,096 0 oO 
£5 per ton, 30- ‘inch, £4 175. 6d. (accepted ). Treasure & Son . . . . : - 3,045 @ Oo 
Johnson & Co. . : : : : . - 2,993 2 oO 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. J. Greenwood . : : : : : - 2,946 0 oO 
For new school, Macmurdo Road site, Fulham Palace Road, a Tee ' : : : : 2 . ie? o © 
pa eiiea. ; ae ; - i - : ie roy ie 
Martin, Wells & Co. ; ; . - £29,935 o1e J. Marsland & Son . : : : j + (2j012; 0 O 
W. Johnson & Co., Ltd... - : 2 By yi ® Oo 

W. H. ‘Lorden & Son . é : ; 28,444 0 O 9499 
Leslie & Co., Ltd. 4 ‘ ; . 28,304 0 0 Thomas & Edge : : : : : eee 3 3 ONO 
C. Cox : meas 27,960 oo Turnbull & Son* . : . : : . 2,620 0 oO 

LS alae + - ier rye : . ee 2 a For new school for boys, Globe Street aie Wapping. 

. King on. . . : ; : y Grover & Son : - 6,172 
Meson. 6 te #77029 9 0 MeCoraick Ss Sonse | eae pariah : Ss a x 
Memeeetee Sons se CC 25955 9 9] C Miskin& Sons © 1° 9. 9+. «+ 5574 @ © 
Stimpson & Co. . : : ‘ : + 26,849 0 .0 Perry & Co. . é Fah ae : : - 5565506 0 
Pom Walis& Sons . +» «° °* - 26,628 0 0 W. Gregar& Son . : : - *. Sra. 5920 Os 0 
McCormick & Sons ; . . . 26,144 0 0 W. King & Son é : : , , + 53520 40, 0 
Holliday & porous Ltdhem «26,115 0 0 Stimpson & Co. et fo bok wt SCO O° 0 
J.& M. Patrick. meee: | 3937 OF 8) oe & MM. Patrick ks ENR we) S280y9° 0 
Lathey Bros, . Memes. «2 255100 O A} FJ 'Outhwaite& Son.  . » . «© « 5,267 oes 
W. Johnson & Co., hid saara. tAeOM OS) W Treasure Sen Fo) 8 we | az PAB AO) O 

For halls, &c., at Popham Road pees ae girls’ school, CeCout me: : 5 : , . 5,178. a 0 
Islington. 8, E. Lawrance & Sons oy : : ; =. $3129 2 'O 
oa x , : Pies me 
ghey ts Seg : , ‘ f : £8, ae: o o| For partitions in boys and girls’ departments, St. Andrew’s 
J. Simpson & Son. , ; : ; . 7,923 20.0 Street school, Wandsworth Road. 
“Os ES k i (F783z).0 0 H. Bouneau : : ‘ . : : £385 o oO 
pn a : 527,717) 0 0 W. Hammond . ; “ ‘ ; : 298 0 oO 
@ Goel. : : d : i | 7,713.0 0 Lathey Bros. - : 3 - : : . 289 0 O 
J. Grover & ee } : . 7,642 0 0 J. Marsland & Son. > : : - e275 OL O 
i Appleby x 6 x . ? é 7,622 “ay fe! W. Martin . 3 . . . . ° - 250 0 © 
E, Lawrance & gone ; : ae . 7,508 0 O T. Hooper & Son 2 : : : : $e 247.10 0 
McCormick & Sons . : : : j a 73332-4069 Maxwell Bros., Ltd. . . . . - 247 9 © 
ee CSC 7,139 0 | CEB. Tucker» eit 239. 0 O 
eC CS G816 0 (| J.Garrett&Son.  - «+ - + + +. 235 2 0 
Seema son. . . . - 6769 0 |. Galbraith Bros. . Oh EES Ri £00 Pace eae tig 
C. Dearing & Son * : 176,635 10:..0 General Builders, Ltd. ae ; 2270.0 


* Recommended for acceptance. * Recommended for Bere tance. 


eee Gocay, &o- Soli enum ie ya Ro 
eit Wood Preservative. snc 


Particulars fom MAJOR & CO. Ltd. Solignum Depot, HULL. 


WROUGHT-IRON FIREPROOF DOORS| VAL, HE, TRAVERS 


ASPHALTE, 
PARTY WALLS 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
WAREHOUSES, &c. 


IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 

Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 

Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 
Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 


HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 
THE 


- FRED“ BRABY« CO. WORTLEY FIRE CLAY CO. 


352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. | LONDON (Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo.,Ltd.), 
IDA WORKS DEPTFORD, S.E. ke ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. 


Double aes Doors. Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. 4L AZED & SALT GL AZED BRICKS 


TEON' BELTING" ASPHALTE CO. 


ARCHITECTS 
Are invited to write for Samples and 

THE BEST & STRONGEST BELT FOR DRIVING IN HEAT, STEAM, DAMP, WATER, OR OUT OF DOORS. Are ipaialce “supplied facia ic Company's 
F LEMING, BIRKBY & GOODALL, Ltd., Wegrove Mills, HALIFAX, Yorks. Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 
FLEMING, BIRKBY & GOODALL, Ltd., Wegrove Mills, HALIFAX, Yorks. Mines in the SEYSSE 


| Vol. LXVIL.of THE ARCHITECT, Handsomely bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 6 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT | 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 
For partitions, &c., in boys and girls’ departments, Portman | For drainage and sanitary works, Basnett Road school, 
Place school, Mile End Old Town. Lavender Hill. 
F. & F. J. Wood ; ; ; ; : - £1,580 0 Oo J. & M. Patrick : 5 3 : : - £3,907 -Oamm 
Bruce, Croom & Co.. : ; : 2 LOO 2 ONO Maxwell Bros., Ltd. . ; ; F : Bec wss (ore) 
\ W. Martin 3 : ; ; ; ; AGG ONTO Martin, Wells & Co, Ltd. Pate : > 2700, Ome 
London School Furniture Co. . i A Arai RAestoyhwr ll, aC) G. Neal . ; ; f : ‘ 2,528) \Oame 
J. Willmott & Sons . ; : : ; sh LOS 2 2O1e OC Lathey Bros. . . : 3 : j - 2,493 oO @ 
T. H. Jackson . ; f : : 3 > 1,049 = O20 J. W. Falkner & Sons... . : ° - 25437 sO 
Turnbull & Son* — , ; : : : 2 G09 4 Gai Stimpson & Co. 4 : : ; : : | 2,380 )..0aemm 
: ; a J. Carmichael . ; : : ; , -. 2,369 10; 
for senior mixed school], Kingsgate Road site, Hampstead. PSP iBea tiers). ; p J : ¢ 2.335 1a | 
C. Dearing & Son... » 120,388 0 0} JT Whitehead & Co, Ltd . . 
John Grover & Son : : ; : - P20;427- Ono E. Triggs . : ; : : ‘ . 2,316 To ae 
McCormick & Sons ; é ; ; {210,22 ar Ouro, J.&C. Bowyer... - ; ( : . 2,279 0 0 
L. H. & R. Roberts . . . . » 18,828 0 0 J. Peattie* ; ; : ¢ : : . 2,270) iO: | 
Treasure & Son . ; : ; . 18,610: 0 oO : 
C. Miskin & Sons . : : f : . 18,6c9 0 oO} For partitions in mixed department, Beethoven Street school, 
W. Gregar & Son . ; : “i : a OSA oe tO Queen’s Park. 
John Allen & Sons, Ltd. ; : , » LOT br aCceEsO Lathey Brose. o8 : P 3 : A -£965 Oo %@ 
J. Simpson & Son . ‘ . : ‘ 2h LoyO7OmnG gO W.R & A. Hide ; ; ; ; : » 947° 10 gm 
E. Lawrance & Sons* . f : ; TO a Ow 20 M_ Pearson . aoa gas : 5 : +: 754.0 ae | 
: i The London School Furniture Co, . . . (690 273mm e 
For various centres, Berner Street (site of Old Rice Mills), S. Polden ‘ . , ; ; : . 652 12 ae 
Whitechapel. McCormick & Sons. ; : 3 ‘ 634. .0-ame i 
Rice Som ee a eal es oO RO OO Demon General Builders, Ltd. - +) 5 ig 620 cama 
F. & H. F. Higgs Pee oe NO 84694 OF OT TE Tiges*, 9, | 2a 596 0 oO " 
W. Gregar & Son. . : : Sa ee gO TeTOEO * Recommended for acceptance. ie 
J. Greenwood . i : : ; : <8 O52 707 2OF 0 oe ee Soyo 
J. Outhwaite & Son . : : : : - 8,075 90 o| For partitions, Buckingham Terrace school, North Kensington, — 
Treasure & Son : : : ‘ k . -7,846 0 oO London School Furniture Co. - «635. 0) Sigma 
J. Marsland & Sons . : s ‘ i Tepes. OO W. Densham & Sons . - : : i 42 oma 
E. Lawrance & Sons : P 3 ; Ae GAO VE Hohe O W. R. & A. Hide f : P : z .* 415 Ong 
G. E. Wallis & Sons : ; 5 : 73009 O20 H. Line : ‘ ; 4 ; : ; -° ‘400; Oma 
C. Cox i : ; . ‘ : : 2/2 OOOO sO Galbraith Bros. : 2 : ‘ a . 395 “Oe 
J. & M. Patrick* ; : ; ; 3 5 OA dS LOI 0 General Builders, Ltd. : : , 4 i °367.- Ommm 
: : ; : WAKE & DEAN, LTD. (accepted ) : : : 348 Of@ 
For converting cookery centre intoa housewifery.centre, Lower SP ; 
Chapman Street school, St. George’s-in-the-East. For partitions, &c., Ancona Road school, Plumstead. 
D.Gibb& Co. 6. 1 LO k389 0 |. Be dine 
A. ES Symes f 325 OO E. Spencer & Co. : : oe Ae - 9 4h. 205, 0am 
Vico Co. : ; i BR = a= ie H. Groves . : : ‘ : : : «° 289 (Og 
Zor 3*3 G. Kem 255 0 @ 
DOG W OO. een ea. eke TERNS as Sioa RM 
G Bavkes® 249 10 0 Ey Proctor \ 4 3 : : ; 3 : . 250 0% 
cs . ; ; : Z ; : Pe EP Bulled-& Cox.<% : ; E ‘ . 248 0% 
* Recommended for acceptance. H. BOUNEAU (accepted ) 232 \ Cam 


——————— 


| TO MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANT! 
r . - a 9 « BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAl 


Telegrams, ‘‘Snewin, London." LONWON, E.C, Telephone 274 Holborn, — 


= = 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See newt issue. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 
Patentees & Sole Manufacturers of the es 


RE PATER 


ABSOLUTELY ‘THE MOST IMPROVED 


WATERTIGHT GLAZING WITHOUT PUTT) 


7 
¥ i 


y vie 
i ae 


LIVERSEDGE. 


ie a ae ae 


6 HOLYWELL ROW, FINSBURY 


LONDON, E.cC. | 


| 


NEW CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION A 


| 
ies ‘i 


MAUGHAN’S PATENT GEYSER 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD — continued. MILNSBRIDGE. 
For heating apparatus, new graded school in Bostall Lane, | For erection of thirteen dwelling-houses in Scar Lane, Milns- 
Plumstead. L bridge, near Huddersfield. Mr. J. BERRY, architect, 


R. Clarke 721 10 0 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. 
W. G. Cannon & Sons ZEReR Ol O Accepted tenders. 
B. Harlow & Son 695 9 O Taylor & Townend, Golcar, mason, 
J. Esson : 685 0 oO J. H. Saville, Milnsbridge, joiner. 
Wippell Bros. & Row . 7 . ,  .685U OF! O G. E. Singleton, Paddock, plumber. 
J. & F. May : . : . . . PaO G. H. Day, Milnsbridge, plasterer and painter. 
M. Duffield & Sons. , : : : : ee Oo Oo Pickles Bros., Huddersfield, slater. 
fries & Sons, Ltd. : . cere, | OS O J. E. Dyson, Huddersfield, concreter. 
este Foundry and Engineering ‘Cat (eta 1708120) 0 
DARGUE, GRIFFITHS & Co, LTD. (accepted ) PP az07 20 0 SALFORD. 
For heating apparatus, Mowlem Street school, Cambridge | For erection of St. Matthias’s new schools in Blackfriars 
th. Road. 
Ae tins. ; ‘ ; : : wre rs, O Speake Bros. . . : : : - - £8,565 Oo 9 
W. G. Cannon & Sons . : : : : es Os O R. Merton Hughes . : / F , eyer20e" OO 
G.&E Bradley . : ; : F f 5 50 0 W. Southern & Sons : : ; : ~Go44). 0” @ 
C. Christie 4 : ‘ : e405. 0 W. Shaw . ; : ay OS ; : 1aF Os 5239.0. <O 
Se ctiesa Waters, Ltd. 4 5 : : Le vill} aileye He BurGEss & GALT, Ardwick, Manchester 
J. & F. May . : c : ; : ; fae HOLT Se O (accepted)  . : : ; ; : . 6,528 oO @ 
Grundy. . : 4p Om © 
Mt. DUFFIELD & SONS (accepted) : 32 9 0 SALTASH. 

For heating apparatus, Park Walk school, Chelsea. c For street works in Tavy Road, North Road, Boisdale and 
A. Dougill & Co., Ltd. : - £833 18 10 Home Park back lanes, Saltash, Cornwall. Mr. W. W. 
G. Davis. . ‘ : . : ie Sea HARVEY, borough surveyor. 

J ree eer -* . . : oe 3 - W. C. Shaddock . ; : : ‘ ; «£14016 6 
rundy . : : : : : : J. Hosking . - : : : ee SEOs OC 
J. ee oy a ae : : ‘ " ae a s JEFFARD & Sons, St. Budeaux, Devonport 
ristie e . . e ° e s Z vf ~ 4 . A 2 . 5 22 6 
& @Epradley. «. . + -: ; de 5 OSre OW O ere) Oy ter 
M. Duffield & Sons. ; , ft 5 20LbQ IO 
Werner, Pfleiderer & Perkins, Ltd. . ; So hue 2i.O SHREWSBURY. 
THE BRIGHTSIDE ae ae ENGINEER- For erection of a residence, Kingsland (exclusive of plumber 
ING CO., LTD. (accepted ) , ; ‘ pti s © and painter). Mr. G. DICKENS-LEWIS, architect, Talbot 
MONK FRYSTON. Chambers, Shrewsbury. Regine by the Architect. 
For reflooring, painting and colouring the inside walls of the W. Bowdler & Co, . : ‘ : » £1,390 9 oO 
Monk Fryston National school. John Gethin & Co. . : 3 : ; oh 1d Sa3 ie Oy sO 
Limbert & Atkinson. , : : : £54 0 Oo E. H. Nicholas. , : : ; : St ot we On; G 
T. G. Wright. : . : : : E 48 15 oO ES Pacesves : : ; : : ; . 1,285, -O4 
W. Thompson : - . A ; A eA a OO Henry Price  . 7) 1204, 0. G 
J. Powell 5 . . . : 5 5 m 42010" 0 R. PRICE & SONS, Shrewsbury (accepted 1. 4240" (Oe °C 
Butler & Sons ; : fz Os 0 Geo. H. Bickerton . SSF 2ADNO” D 
W. INGLE, Hambleton, ‘Selby (accepted) : e390. 10-4 O Architect’s estimate . ; : ‘ F « 1,300: 0. 0 


BATH STONE FIRMS, L™ 


TELEGRAMS: ry 
“;QOLITE, LONDON.” BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. = gwar, wesreourne Park, 
6s : ; » dW. 
Ms OOLITE, LIVERPOOL.” Head Offices: BATE. eee mista riaiica, 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. WKS Py 


ee ° b 
QUARRIES. Qc w* | Quarries. |* + 
MONK’S PARK 5 {u at wv S 


goers | BOX _ GROUND. 
pers, Pai 
: CORSHAM DOWN. os co & ae COMBE DOWN. 
: CORNGRIT. ye see vf ee STOKE GROUND. 
| Regist d FARLEIGH DOWN. <estt uo obtained only of WESTWOOD GROUND. R d 
istere isf 
TRADE MARK, BRADFORD. oe ¥ The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. PORTLAND, ae aaa 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT.” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


TR AY “PATENT SLABS anp BLOCKS 
“MACK FIRE SOUND e: VERMINPROOF 


COLD anoBRONZE MEDAL AWARDS ° — HICHEST = omer AT FIRE TESTS | 


Se fe PAR TIT 


Ver Ce ATOR 


Ne Matec CONSTRUC pd 
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SURBITON. WALES—continued. 
For private street works at Lovelace Road and part of | For construction of a reservoir embankment and other works | 
Lovelace Gardens, Surbiton. Mr. SAMUEL MATHER, connected therewith at Ysceifiog, near Mold. Mr. T. B, 
surveyor. FARRINGTON, engineer, Trinity Square, Llandudno, 
S. Kavanagh & Co. . : LOO OO T. Sone ; ayrhets : were -£2:247 16 9 
E. Parry & Co., Fulham (accepted) . : . 905: 20770 ieee ee . ee ee : ae ae fe ‘ 
W. Adamson é : : ; ; : 27), 03520 0 Tones ebnee ; ; oa a 
TOOTING GRAVENEY. R. D Hughes & Co. : : F A - 1,409 19 3 
For repairing fourteen Boyd’s stoves. Roberts & Ellis MS 
Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co.. : : : . £80 10 oO Rowell & Sons . : ; : : : - 1,370 Thome 
Landers, Ltd. i : ; : ; i 7 Oto Cruwys & Hobrough : ; : : Mae Oy - 4 
Cannon & Sons . r : ; A : 1135 ev LO J. Downham . »,. 1,226°5 9m 
E. Coules & Sons . * p 3 é ‘ BAY 0 HUGHES & ROWLANDS, Colwyn Bay (ac- 
J. Bond. : f ; . ; « 181 310. 70 cepted) . : 5 : ; é ; 988 5 o 
Hendry & Pattisson, Ltd. . . : * 31 10 ©} For supply of cast-iron socket pipes, together with all irregulars 
ROCKHILL Bros. (accepied ) AS hie a ONES Bere OO BO and special castings that may be required for twelve 


TOTTENHAM, . months ending June 30, 1903. Mr. C. H. PRIESTLEY, 
For street works in Chesterfield Gardens, Cleveland Gardens, waterworks engineer. 


Heybourne Road and Rawlinson Terrace. Mr. W. H. a oe Lid. sae pee e é 
PRESUOLT; ewe gee D. M. Stevenson & Co. . : : ‘ : 6,487 3 9 | 
E, J. Bloomfield, 156 West Green Road, South ate ras ee - Co., Ltd. mat ey! 5 a 
Tottenham, Chesterfield Gardens ; . £1,312 163 Bans a a ec “D aise es, - = D395 Oe 2 : 
E. Frost, 27 Steele Road, Tottenham, Hey- 3 eed (accepte ) : +2 0017 ee : 
bourne Road. ; 389 8 3 WORTHING. 
G. W. Rowley, 58 Cranleigh Road, ‘West For erection of a circular brick chimney-shaft at the electric 
Green, N., Cleveland Gardens . Gyn WR Te, generating station, High Sees Worthing. 
Cs Bloomfield, 16 Summerhill Road, Totten- A. Vve-Parminter . . ; : £1,560 oe 
ham, Rawlinson Terrace ; ; . 153.563 A Vve-Parminter . ; ; : ; . 1,440 Om 
WALES. Ww. Gilbert . . . . .) 40) 12a 
For erection of a memorial chapel at Dolanog. Mr. G. Universal Engineering Co. : ; 128) Se 
DICKENS-LEWIS, architect, Talbot Chambers, Shrews- We Vive Parhiiniere., % : 7 : . ie 5 4 
4 Be ora: by the Architect. Pires Mette Universal Engineering Co. . : : : 1,075 ,_°o 8 
ae : : : ; . : EUS, Nelle c Coit. . « 1,0§0 Ome 
E. C. noes 2 SO ite OE en eC cee S28), 2 iphons Custodis Chimney Construction Co. . 1,000 0 6 
BH PCROIRS yo) os OS 7a 2Unaa ie aaa en ee Jo Ae) oso” ae 
a ernst : i eel Be é ; : os OneO Dehecsa: 260. Oe 
HOMA swes ry accepte 5 : 74 19 O : ; ; ; 
Architect’s estimate . . . : ° 850 0 Oo ee . Lamplough : ; : eh: d 
For erection of a minister’s manse at Pentrefelin. Mr. G. London Boiler & Setting Cor : : : ; 690 0 oO 
DICKENS-LEWwISs, architect, Talbot Chambers, Shrewsbury. J. Pennington . « : 680 Of%¢8 
R. A. JONES, Llanfyllin (accepted ) ; ; 564303. aOunO MYLES & WARNER, Stalybridge (accepted ) .,. , 679 eree 


Plans, Estimates, and 

Specifications Free 
Estimates for 
Architects’ Plans, BC. 


FURNITURE CONTRACTORS | 
TO COUNCILS | 
AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 


Carpets and Linoleums in Newest} 
Designs; Rugs, Woven Squares, 
Borders, Surrounds, &c. - 
A splendid variety of the best and 
newest at moderate prices. 


200-215 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 


(Opposite Goodge Street), 


LONDON, W. 


Couneil Chamber at Hemel Hempstead, fitted and furnished by HEWETSONS. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ES, LLOYD’S BUILDING, FENCHURCH STI, EC. 


DETAIL OF GAT 


S.-HEREFORD: SOUrH AISLE, LOOKING EAST. 


SERIE 
oxen BE, LOOKING 1NTO NORTH TRANSEPL. 


FROM SOUTH AISL 


DRAWING-ROOM, QUaEN’S HOTEL, LEICESTER SQUARE. 


CORNER OF MR. M. MENPFS’8 STUDIO, LOOKING TO 
DRAWING-&OOM. 


THE PRINCE BLUCHER, STAFFORD STREETr, WALSALL. 


THE HOPZ-INN, LEEDS. 


Received too late for Classification. 
PETERBOROUGH. 


For erection of an extension of the infirmary to be known as 
the Coronation Wing. Messrs. TOWNSEND & FORDHAM, 


architects. 
‘Cracknell . : : u e 2 2 iy723,04 7270 O 
Hammond é : ; : ‘ é frt,07GaO 1G 
Furnis. : . A : : P et. 00Ge OO 


Thompson & Son* . eae ee m2 002s OL O 
* Accepted with the following additions :—For heating 


apparatus, £80 ; for slabs on the frontage, £18, bringing the 
total outlay up to £2,760, making in all with the architects’ fees 


of £140, a total of £2,900. 


SKINNINGROVE. 
For erection of a schoolroom and classrooms, &c., in connec- 
tion with the Wesleyan chapel, Skinningrove, Yorks. Mr. 
A. FARNDALE, architect, Kilton Lodge, Brotton, R.S.O. 
E, Cruddas & Son. : : 3 : .£490 0 oO 
J. & R. Ridsdale ao: : : : E450*0 70 


TRADE NOTES. 
THE Isolation Hospital, Ilfracombe, is being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves 
with descending smoke flues. 


A LARGE clock with four 7-feet dials and striking the hours 
has just been erected in the new tower of the Royal Orphanage, 
Wolverhampton, by John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock 
Works, Derby. 

THE Corporation of Newcastle-on-Tyne have given 
instructions to Messrs. Wm. Potts & Son, clock manufacturers, 
Town Hall Buildings, Newcastle and Leeds, to erect a clock 
with large external dial at the Westgate Mission church, New- 
castle, which is now in hand. They have also just completed 
a new hour striking clock at Crakehall Church, near Bedale, 
to commemorate the Coronation of King Edward VII. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE results of the second’ year’s working of the electric-light 
undertaking of the York Corporation show a total revenue of 
6,110/, as against a total revenue last year of 3,802/. The 
total cost of generation and management has been 3,518/,, as 
against 2,276/., being an increase of 1,241/, and the gross profit 
is 2,591/, as against 1,526/. Interest and sinking fund this 
year absorb 2,242/., leaving a net profit of 349/., as against 98/. 
last year. 

AT a meeting of the lighting committee of the Liverpool 
Corporation a communication from the Board of Trade was 
read stating that Mr. A. P. Trotter, one of their inspectors, had 
been directed to confer with various civil and electrical engi- 
neers with a view to revising regulations made under the 
electric-lighting Acts, which affect both tramways and lighting. 
The committee authorised Mr. Holmes, Corporation electrical 
engineer, to attend the conference. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


MEMORIAL-STONES of a new Primitive Methodist church at 
Beckbridge, Normanton, were laid on the 30th ult. The 
building will cost 1,100/., and accommodate 300 persons. 


THE foundation-stone has been laid of a new Wesleyan 
Sunday school at Whaplode, near Spalding. The building will 
form part of an extension scheme which will involve an outlay 
of 2,50c/.,, and which will also include new chapels at 
Donington and Moulton Chapel and a manse at Spalding. 


WILSON’S PATENT “MULTILUX” WINDOWS 


PRICE 
5/- per foot super. 


Wilson’s Patent 


“SAFETY” Pavement 
Lights prevent slipping 


Wilson’s “DIOPTRIC” 


Pavement Lights are 


The above illustrates an office where the light coming from the sk S i i 
g g e sky falls on to the floor and is absorbed, thus leaving ; 
the a aes room dark. The illustration below shows the same room with WILSON’S PATENT MULTILUX an improvement on 
xed, This refracts the rays of light and throws them horizontally, thus i i | 
WIN fixe é s preventing them falling on to th 7 7 
door, and lighting up the whole room. : is ere the seml-prism at the 


same price. 


COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, 
CIRDERS, AND. ALL ARCHI- 
TECTURAL CASTINGS. 


WILSON & CO. 


24 HARRISON STREET, 


GRAY’S INN ROAD,’ 
LONDON, E.C. 
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AT a special meeting of the Birkenhead School Board a 
recommendation of the sites and building committee that the 
plans for the enlargement of the Laird Street school, including 
provision for cookery, laundry and manual instruction anda 
caretaker’s house, be adopted were confirmed. 

MEMORIAL-STONES of a new Wesleyan church at Romiley, 
near Stockport, have been laid. The site is the ground formerly 
occupied by the old fire-destroyed chapel. The new building 
is estimated to cost about 2,860/., and seat, with gallery, some 
5CO persons. 

THE old Newington vestry hall, which, since the creation 
of the new borough of Southwark, has been used as town hall 
for the enlarged municipality, is to be further extended at a 
cost of 14,0co/. The extension has been occasioned in conse- 
quence of the greatly augmented staff of clerks and officials 
which the Borough Council has introduced into the old 
building. 

THE corner-stone of new offices for the Horbury (Yorks) 
Urban District Council was laid on the 30th ult. by Mr. 
Joshua Harrop, the chairman. The offices, including the site, 
&c , will cost about 6,000/, Mr. Harrop afterwards entertained 
a large number of ladies and gentlemen at a garden party, and 
was presented with a gold Coronation medal by his colleagues. 

ON Saturday last an accident occurred at Burnfoot Bridge, 
about three miles above Langholm, N.B. The bridge, which 
is a handsome structure, is at present being reconstructed and 
strengthened by Sir Frederick Johnstone, Bart., of Wester 
Hall, and Mr. Malcolm, of Burnfoot, to whom it belongs. It 
crosses the river Esk near Burnfoot. An extra arch has been 
put in, and five centres or supports have been used, and it was 
while these were being removed that the accident occurred. 
Each centre was very massive, requiring 16 men to lift it, and 
weighing fully a ton. The two outside supports had been 
safely removed, but on taking steps to remove a third the other 
two came down suddenly on a platform on which six men were 
standing. Three of them managed to clear themselves, but 
the other three were struck and knocked over. Wm. Beattie 
was cut on the head and had his right arm broken; D. Moffat, 
cut about the head and injured in the back ; and Jas. Kyle had 
his arm cut and bruised. They were conveyed to their homes 
in Langholm, where they received medical aid. 

THE foundation-stone of the new church of St. Matthew, 
Renishaw, was formally laid by Dr. King, the Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln, on the 24th ult. The church, the contract for which 
has been let to Mr. James Fidler, Eckington, is estimated to 
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cost about 4,300/. The new edifice will be in the’ Early © 
English style of architecture, and will be constructed to. 
designs prepared by Messrs, Naylor & Sale, architects, 
Derby. Externally the church will, when completed, present 
an attractive appearance and be a distinct addition to the. 
architectural features of the district. At present, however, 
it is only proposed to proceed with the erection of the 

nave, the north aisle, the base of the tower, which will be | 
utilised as an organ-chamber, and a vestry, leaving the chance) | 
and the completion of the tower over for future consideration, © 
The external walls will be built with Stoke Hall stone, from 
Grindleford, with Cox bench-dressing inside. It will be covered | 
with green slates and oak and timbered roof. The lighting | 
will be by gas and the heating by hot water. Accommodation 
will be provided for about 400 worshippers, and it is hoped it | 
will be ready for opening by March next. \ 


VARIETIES. . 


A NEW Roman Catholic church was opened at Astley Bridge, | 
Bolton, on the 27th ult. } 


{ 


THE newly-erected chapel and Sunday school for the k 
Primitive Methodists at Knaresborough have been completed, 
f 


The premises occupy a position on the north-east side of 
Pump Hill, with a frontage to High Street. They are of stone, 
very ornamental in appearance, the cost of their erection | 
being upwards of 3,coo/, : 

A MEETING of the registration committee of the local | 
branch of the National Registration of Plumbers was held last 
week at the offices, Lord Street, Liverpool, Dr. Vacher, county 
medical officer of health for Cheshire, presiding. A number © 
of registration certificates were distributed to plumbers, who. | 
attended from Oswestry, St. Helens, Liverpoo), Southport, | 
Waterloo, &c. A number of other applications were deliberated | 
upon, as well as the financial statement of the movement, from. | 
which it appeared that the Plumbers’ Con:pany had already | 
spent a sum of 31,821Z. in excess of receipts on the movement — 
since its inauguration in 1884. f 


THE new church of St. Columba, Middlesbrough, was | 
consecrated on the 19th ult. The edifice is the design of Mr, 
T. Moore, of Hampstead, and, owing to the peculiar shape of — 
the site, it is a remarkable structure. The style is a mélange 
of Early English, Gothic and Italian, The nave consists of a 


“Grahtr 


L eu 


Can always be relied upon. 


STRONG, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, 


Should you require a thoroughly satisfactory scheme of Ventilation—either 
Automatic or Mechanical, according to circumstances, combined with 
Warming by High or Low Pressure Hot- Water, or Steam, for any class of 


Building—communicate with 


The “Grahtryx” Ventilating & Engineering Co., Ltd. 


CHARLTON WORKS, SUTTERTON STREET, LONDON, N. 


AND 


With the result you will be pleased, 
Your client will be more pleased, 
And we will be most pleased, 


because we feel assured you will in the 
future always come to us. 


HOT WATER SUPPLY A SPECIALITY 


oA, : | 
YX VWeltilators jee 


ELLISON'’S “ HOP 


i 


Maker of the “RADIATOR” INLET and § 
IN PR re E | EXHAUST VENTILATORS, 
ES oR J. E. ELLISON, 2 Oxford Place, 


CROGGON & SO 


ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKING. 
INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELT 
‘«‘ DURABLE ” ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard ea 
CALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPE! 

AND ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. | 
GALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEET 
Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTEF 
nNRCNIAIMNIRLN TL IEEE 


NADIN, PARKER & 


RELIANCE POTTERIES, 


SANITARY 
EARTHENWARE 
CLOSETS, 


ETC., ETC. 


Telegrams, " 
“RELIANCE, WOODVILLE.” The “ Defiance 
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double arcade of three bays, being 88 feet long and 32 feet 
wide, and is covered with three immense vaults of simple 
Early English type, boarded throughout and finished with 
French grey moulded ribs, springing from pilasters on the 
massive piers. The carved bosses at the intersection of the 
ribs are gilded and coloured, being some 60 feet from the floor. 
The east end terminates in three lofty arches, opening into the 
chapel beyond, there being no chancel. Over these is an 
ambulatory, and aboye this again a group of five lancet 
windows deeply recessed, like all the rest. The altar is raised 
on seven steps in groups reaching up to the platform. The 
choir is retained within dwarf walls advancing into the nave, 
and raised above it by two steps. Beyond the pierced east 
wall is the small chapel for daily prayers. This has three 
lofily arches springing from two very slender octagonal 
stone pillars. It has four lancet windows on the south side 
and a row of small ones filled with stained glass high up at the 
east end. On the north side is the vestry. The edifice will be 
entirely lighted by electricity. The tower, which is 72 feet 
high, has various lancet windows, with a row of round ones 
under the parapet, the whole being surmounted with a high- 
‘pitched roof bearing a simple cross, The cost has been 


$8,800/ , including 1,700/. for the site. 


THE church of St. Mary, Far Cotton, Northampton (one of 
the several churches erected under the Northampton Church 
extension scheme originated by the late Archbishop Magee, 
when Bishop of Peterborough), the foundation-stone of which 
was laid in May 1884, and which was consecrated in October 
1886, has since that time been awaiting the erection of tower 
and spire, to bring it into a state of completion. Some 
eighteen months ago the amount subscribed towards this 
object was sufficient to guarantee the work being proceeded 
with, and Mr. M. H. Holding, the architect of the church, was 
consulted as to the preparation of plans, and these were 
ultimately agreed upon. The estimated cost was about 1,200/. 

~The contract for the work was entrusted to Messrs. J. Pullen& 
Sons, Bridge Street. The tower, which rises to a height of 
about 70 feet, is of Dunston stone with Bath stone dressings 
and cinquefoil windows in the lower stage. Tall double lancet 
windows are also placed in the belfry stage. The spire, 
springing from the tower, is built wholly of Bath stone, and is 
58 feet in height, making a total of 128 feet At the top of the 
spire is an octagonal finial, and this is surmounted by a 
decorated rod and vane, measuring between 7 and 8 feet. The 


vane is the conventional gilt cock, and running thence down 
the edifice a lightning conductor, going down some 12 feet into 
the earth, will be fixed. The finishing touch to the work was 
completed on Monday by the fixing: of the vane on the rod 
which had been prepared to receive it. ’ ; 


H.I.M. THE GERMAN EMPEROR (according to the German 
Imperial Gazette of July.23), has graciously accorded the dis- 
tinction of the Red Cross (third class) upon Mr. Edwin O., 
Sachs, chairman of the British Fire Prevention Committee ; 
Major Fox, chief officer of the London Salvage Corps ; Second 
Officer Gamble, Metropolitan Fire Brigade ; and Mr. Horace 
Folker, hon. secretary of the National Fire Brigades Union, 
Similar distinctions for merit in fire-preventive and fire-brigade 
work have:been accorded to the following foreign members of 
the British Fire Prevention Committee, zc, to Count Kamo- 
rowski (chairman) and M. Henry (hon. secretary), of the Inter- 
national Fire Council ; to Messrs. Czermack and G. de Marie 
(presidents of the Austrian and Luxembourg Fire Federations 
respectively); and to Chief Officers Westphalen (Hamburg), 
Dittmann (Bremen), Count Fernandez (Oporto), J. Meier 
(Amsterdam), Colonel Goldoni (Milan), Chevalier Pappini 
(Florence), and Lieutenant-Colonel Meyer (Copenhagen). 


THE annual conference of the Auctioneers’ Institute of the 
United Kingdom will be held in Belfast on September 4, 5 
and 6. In 1899 the conference was held in Dublin and the 
coming visit will be the first since then. One of the objects 
which the Institute has in view is the securing of a Royal 
Charter, and if this year’s meeting is as successful as is antici- 
pated, and meets: with the support which.it is hoped it will, the 
movement will’have received a greatimpetus. On the opening 
day the Council of the Institute willbe entertained at a banquet 
given by the local auctioneers, and on the remaining days the 
visitors will be’ shown the principal industries and places of 
interest in Belfast, a trip to the: Giant’s Causeway concluding 
the arrangements for the occasion. An efficient and capable 
committee of city auctioneers’ has been appointed, of which 
Mr. Robert M. Gray and Mr. H. H. Montgomery are the hon. 
secretaries. Nothing has been left undone in regard to either 
the business or social arrangements to make the conference a 
thorough success, and it is’ to be hoped the auctioneers of 
Ulster will avail themselves of the opportunity of conferring 
with their brethren from. England and Scotland on matters 
which intimately concern the best interests of the profession. 


THE UNION PLATE GLASS C0., 


Telegrams, “Union St. Helens.” Nat. Tl. 48. 


LTD, POCKET NOOK, ST. HELENS 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


Makers of Ground, Smoothed, Polished, Sil- 


vered, Bevelled, Brilliant Cut, and Bent Pla‘e 

Glass; Rough Rolled and Rough Casi Flas 

Glass; also of Rough and Polished Prismatic 
Glass, &c., &c. 


SWitTtTCcH PLATES, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


SPECIALITE: 


“REFRAX” 


(Protected under Patent Acts). 


Extraets from Testimonials received 
‘6 The ‘Refrax’ Glass is a GREAT 
IMPROVEMENT.” 
‘©Gives EVERY SATISFACTION.” 
‘The Glasslam perfectly satis- 
fied with; GREAT SUCCESS.” 
“Compared with Polished Plate 
Glass ‘Refrax’ gives TWICE AS 
MUCH LIGHT for EQUAL COST.” 
Sold bu all Dealers. 


See our Exhibit at the Royal Agricultural Hall, August 12 to 22, Stand 56. 


The Yale and Towne M’f’g. Co., New York. 


ARCHITECTURAL HARDWARE. | 


ARTISTIC METAL WORK of HIGHEST MERIT in every 
SCHOOL of DESIGN and of EVERY PERIOD, 


Including DOOR PULLS, LEVER HANDLES, 
ESCUTCHEON PLATES, 
HINGE PLATES, 


IN ALL METALS AND EVERY FINISH, for Private Houses, Mansions, Hotels, Clubs, Churches, &c., and 
every other description of Building. 


OOF OF nO 
SOLB EUROPEAN AGENTS— 


ateny, No.4, MARKT & CO., 20 CHAPEL STREET, MILTON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Same Interior lighted by ‘‘ Refrax” Glass. 


: 


HANDLES, 
Sc. &Cc. 


CELEBRATED YALE LOCKS. 


oe, 


Cluny, No, 45, 
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ARRANGEMENTS have been made for the Twenty-fourth 
Annual Ecclesiastical, Educational and Art Exhibition to be 
held in the Exhibition Buildings in Gold Street, Northampton, 
which are admirably situated for the purpose, being close to the 
Congress Hall. It will be open on Saturday, Oct. 4, remaining 
open till Friday, Oct. 10. The exhibition will be thoroughly 
representative of the ecclesiastical and educational furnishing 
trades and manufactures throughout the country, and the clergy 
and churchmen generally are being invited to contribute towards 
the loan collection, which promises to be of very great interest, 
several well-known collectors having kindly promised their 
support. The Church societies and institutions, for whom 
during the Congress the exhibition always forms a convenient 
rendezvous to meet their friends and supporters, will again be 
mustered in full force. The exhibits will as usual comprise 
metalwork, embroidery, wood and stone carvings and “articles 
of every description used in the services of the Church, and in 
the fitting, lighting, warming, ventilating and the decora- 
tion and embellishment of churches, including stained-glass 
windows.” Space will also be provided for Church literature 
of all kinds, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c., and a special feature is 
always made of educational works and appliances. Offers of 
loans of Church plate, embroidery, wood and ivory carvings, 
paintings, old MSS. and books and articles of archeological 
interest generally, should be addressed to the manager, 
Mr. John Hart, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


NEW THAMES TUNNEL. 


THE new tunnel for pedestrians, constructed for the London 
County Council by Messrs. J. Cochrane & Sons at a cost of 
120,000/, will be opened for free public use on August Bank 
Holiday. Forthetwo days previously it will be handed over to the 
Seamen’s (Dreadnought) Hospital and the Poplar Hospital for 
Accidents, which will make a small charge for admission. The 
work has taken three years to carry out, the actual tunnelling 
under the river being done in eight months. At first the 
County Council thought to make a tunnel slightly smaller than 
the one at Blackwall, to carry vehicles as well as passengers, 
but this project was soon dropped as the Millwall docks, on the 
Isle of Dogs, made it impossible to construct the necessary 
approaches. There was little traffic. and communication 
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NOTTINGHAM, 
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Henry a. muRRAY, | UMINOUS PAIN, 


Artist in Stained, Painted & Leaded Glass, 
MOSAICS AND CHURCH DECORATION, &c. 
MEMORIAL BRASSES, TABLETS, SCREENS, & 
BRITANNIA STUDIO, 

Caroline Street, Haton Square, S.W. 
(Late of 155 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.) 
Spécialité—VARIED ANTIQUE GLASS. 
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between the two banks was needed wholly in the interests of 
the working people of both districts. The approach on the 
Greenwich side is from the north end of Church Street, in the _ 
rear of the famous Ship tavern, and on the Millwall side by a 
footpath 15 feet wide at the western end of Island Gardens, 
A ferry between Greenwich and the Isle of Dogs has about 
1,300,000 passengers a year. The tunnel, which is 60 feet 
below high-water level, is 1,217 feet long and 11 feet in 
diameter. It has been driven by a shield working under com-| 
pressed air from the north side, and the entrance at each end 
is by a circular shaft 35 feet in diameter, with stairways and 
electric lifts. The top of the tunnel is 13 feet from the bottom 
of the river. ik 


THE QUEEN VICTORIA STREET FIRE. 


THE following questions were proposed to the jury on the 
victims of the fire on June 9, and the following answers were 
returned :— ig 

What was the cause of death ?—-Suffocation, burns, shock 
and injury, in accordance with the medical evidence. hy 

What was the time of the fire, and where did it first break 
out ?—Between two and three minutes to 5 o’clock, on the 
second floor of No. 67. fs 

Did the private fire brigade of the General Electric Com. 
pany materially contribute to the extinguishing of the fire?— 
No. 

Were reasonable precautions taken against fire by the 
General Electric Company, having in view the number oj 
electric lighting lamps and wires im use and the amount oj 
inflammable material about the premises?—We say No. 

Whether the deaths under inquiry were not due to the 
shortness of the fire-escape sent from Watling Street station! 
—Partly. ae 

Whether Watling Street station should not have been pro: 
vided with a ladder sufficiently long to reach the fourth floo 
window of No. 67 Queen Victoria Street :—Yes. 

Whether a 60-feet ladder could not have been kept equally 
well in place of the one stationed near the church in the street 
facing Watling Street station ?—Yes. 

Whether a tall ladder—say, of 60 feet—should not be taker, 
in the first place to all fires?—We are of opinion that this 
question be left to the discretion of the Fire Brigade officials, | 
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- Whether Watling Street station should not have been able 
, send an escape long enough to reach a window-sill 55 feet 
oh ?—Yes. 

Was the call at Watling Street reasonably early? In other 
cords, did the lateness of the call contribute to this lamentable 
iss of life ?—The call was a very late one, and in our opinion 
yntributed to the lamentable loss of life. ; 
“Was the jumping-sheet of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade 
‘tually used to catch any person who jumped from the window ? 


-No. ‘ 
Would the lives of some or all of the girls have been saved 
id the Watling Street escape been able to reach the fourth 
jor window of No. 67 Queen Victoria Street on its arrival at 
e fire at 5.14 P.M. ?—Some might have been saved. 

Are the reasons given by Captain Wells as to the four 
ears’ delay in converting Watling Street into a first-class 
ation satisfactory ?—No. : ; 

Had Watling Street station been adequately equipped 
ould any lives have been lost >—We cannot tell. i 

Is it.desirable to allow automatic fire-alarms to be in direct 
»mmunication with the fire-stations in the manner approved 
7 Sir Eyre Massey Shaw ?—This is a question for the London 
ounty Council authorities to decide. seas 

Does the City get all it has a right to expect from its Fire 
rigade?—It is an impossible question for us to answer. 

Do you think that the premises of the General Electric 
ompany, Nos. 67, 69 and 71 Queen Victoria Street, constitute 
workshop within the definition of the Act?—We say yes, 
sost decidedly. : 

Do you think that had proper structural exits been provided 

1 the roof or elsewhere this loss of life would have been 
itogether or partly prevented:—We say yes, altogether 
revented. 
_ Was the sanction given by the district surveyor, Mr. Power, 
) the structural changes that connected 67 to 69 in your 
pinion legal or otherwise, in view of the fact that the General 
‘lectric Company’s occupation of No. 67 was only partial ?— 
Ve say illegal. 

Was there any neglect of legal or other obligations or 
‘uties on the part of the following:—(1) The General Electric 
‘ompany; (2) the Metropolitan Fire Brigade; (3) any of the 
arious officials who have given evidence; (4) any of the 
arious authorities alluded to in the course of evidence; if any 
egligence has been committed, to what degree does that 
egligence, in your opinion, amount ?—We say, with regard to 


) 
| 
| 


first-class fire station. (2) 
Building Act, 1894, should be made retrospective as regards 
life-saving. (3) We consider that the General Electric Com- 
pany, by evading the Factory Act and misleading the district 
surveyor, render themselves responsible for the loss of life. 
(4) We give unqualified praise to the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade and the Salvage Corps, and we consider that, as usual, 
the City police did their duty exceedingly well. 

The jury added their deepest sympathy with the parents 
and relatives of the deceased. , 


A NEW PUMP. 


At the Ilford District Council electric power station experi- 
ments have been made with a new air-lift pump, the invention of 
Mr. Joseph Price, of the firm of Legrand & Sutcliff, and the 
results show that a revolution has been worked in the method 
of raising water from deep wells, and that in all probability the 
knell has been sounded of the expansion deep-well pump. 

By this system a great economy is effected, as it only 
requires one horse-power to operate any number of wells. The 
new air-lift pump designed by Mr. Price brings about a con- 
siderable saving of the waste of power inherent in the design 
of the ordinary air-lift pump. In this pump the rising main 
being of equal diameter throughout its length, the 
water and air rise in alternate layers. The action of the air 
as it rises in the main can be best understood by taking an 
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‘illustration. Suppose the’height to which the water must 
be raised is 80 feet, and the immersion of the tube is 120 feet, 
thus making a total length of rising main of 200 feet. The air 
‘is pumped down the rising main through a small tube at a 
pressure which in this case would be 60 lbs. At this pressure 
it will occupy about one-fifth of its original volume. This air 
.gets blown out at the bottom of the inner air pipe amongst the 
water of the rising main, and as it lightens the water and rises 
the pressure above it will become less and less, and at the top 
of the well will only have the atmospheric pressure above it, 
If it can it will expand gradually on its way upwards, until at 
the top it will occupy a, length of the tube several times what it 
was at the bottom. In order to allow of this expansion the 
water above the layer of air must have been caused to travel 
very much faster than it did at the bottom, ‘That is to say, 
much of the energy of the air has been uselessly employed, 


giving a rapid motion to the water in the upper parts of ‘the’ 


tube. 


In order to get over this difficulty Mr. Price has introduced, 
a tapering rising main, so that it is wider at the top. ~In'this: 
tube the air expands laterally, and the layers of water travel{ 


with about the same speed at the top as they da at the bettom 


of the rising main, and there is thus no waste of energy in’ 


creating momentum in the water. ‘In the Ilford well the 
immersion is 13 to 1 of lift, the lift being’ 130‘feet. [He air 
pipe down the centre of the rising main is 14 in.-dianteter at 
the top and 11 in. lower down. 


results :--When the air pressure in the receiver was 8o lbs. the 


mean indicated horse-power of the air in the cylinder was, 


18°83 ; when 1090 lbs., 22 ih.p,:and when 120 lbs. it was 
243 ih.p. On trial with one of these air compressors directly 
-driven with a steam-engine the loss was only 6 per cent, At 
Ilford the compressor is driven with a motor. ye 

_ The efficiency of the system may be compared with that of 
the deep-well pump, as there are records of the latter. If 10 
yper cent. be allowed as the loss between the steam-engine and 
the compressor, and 20°5 ih.p. the mean of the air in the 
-cylinders, a comparison may be made. The supply of water is 
12,000 gallons an hour, the lift 130 feet and the pressure of air 
go lbs. With these figures the efficiency works out at 35 per 
cent, even for the first installations. The efficiency of’ the 
deep-well pump after working some time comes down 
to some 4o per cent. So when the cost of ‘repairs, 
maintenance and small comparative supply of water 
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of the deep-well pump and the number of air-lift pumps ,, 
the large supply of water from each ‘are comparéd,‘the om ; 
stands very strongly in favour of the new air-lift pump. .¢;. 
pared with the ordinary air-lift pump with straight, rising 
it will be seen that’the ‘results are 4o per cent. higher, 
pump ‘should’ prove of considerable advantage to tht 
requiring water to be raised from deep wells in the Colonie: 
well as in this country. In Australia, for’ example, the: wt 
‘are mostly of the artesian type, and in’ many of them the w-) 
rises of its own force to the surface, being what are known. 
gushers ; but the air supply in the arrangement descr 
above would: have the effect of increasing the supply per hy 
In'mining districts where there is already a steam plant 
extra fittings for the air supply to provide water would be 
small, and economy would be’obtained in a lessened ex 
ture in original cost. It should have a great vogue in ele 
power Stations. ls. 


ee ase ke ey 
ST. PETER’S CHURCH, BIRMINGHAM, 
|THE new church of St. Peter, which has been erected in Geo: 
Street West, at its junction with Spring Hill, was -consecraj 
by the Bishdp of: Worcester:on the 19th ult. It is one of 
‘largest'and most important of the new churches of Bitmi. 

ham, and will form the centre of a new ecclesiastical par| 

taken out of the'districts of All Saints, Hockley, and St. Mar) 
/It has. been -built in accordance with the provisions’ of: 
‘/*Birmingham Churches Act to’ replace the old church of) 
Peter in Dale End. The cost of the site and of the building 5 
|’beén paid out of the fund created under-that Act, and the Rk. 

“W. H. Parker is the first vicar of the new church. The 1) 

building has been erected from the designs of Mr. Frank Bary 
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ue 
George Street’ West, with a gabled baptistery proj | 
from the end ‘of the nave, from which. it is appro: 7 
by an archway. >On each side of the baptistery are po 

leading into the nave, also with gabled roofs.. At the west d 
of the south aisle is the tower, which. rises’ 97 feet from e¢ 
level of the footpath. The length of the nave is 95 : 
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ches, the chancel 38 feet 6 inches, and with the baptistery 
total internal length of the church 145 feet. The width of 
nave and aisles is 54 feet, and across the transepts 68 feet, 
1 transept having a separate entrance. There is a chancel 
+ on the south side, and choir and clergy vestries with 
in chamber over, on the north side. Accommodation is 

‘ided for 800, and the whole of the seats are of oak, The 
ding is lighted by a great number of traceried windows, 
ading very large ones at the east and west ends. _ The roof 
fine open timbered one, showing the construction, The 
from old St. Peter’s Church has been remodelled and fixed 
ie baptistery. The old bell from the same church has been 
st and enlarged, now weighing 1 ton 2 cwt., and has been 
g in the tower by Messrs. Barwell & Sons. The old organ 
1 St. Peter’s has been enlarged and practically rebuilt by 
ists. Norman & Beard, of Norwich. Part of the old organ 
, from old Christ Church has been refixed in the north 
sept, and both the organ cases in the chancel have been 
structed from the architect’s design out of the old mahogany 
1) Christ Church, which is of beautiful colour and quality. 
‘ained-glass window which has cost 340/. has been placed 
The east window of the chancel. The chancel is paved 
, Italian marble mosaic. The choir stalls are of oak, 
‘sive andrich in design. The oak altar-rail and pulpit, of 
jal design and richly carved, have been made by the con- 
‘tors for the whole of the work, Messrs. W. Sapcote & Sons, 
‘amden Street, Birmingham. 

[he church has been fitted with electric light by Messrs. 
\ker Bros., of the Old Square, in such a way that the glare 
pre light is not in the eyes of the congregation. The carving 
/ been well executed by Mr. Thomas Catley, of Kennington, 
) includes a very fine life-size figure of St. Peter in the west 
le, the heads of King Edward VII. and Queen Alexandra 
ach side of the west window, and also that of Her Majesty 
; late Queen Victoria in the gable of the baptistery, as the 
‘rch was commenced in her reign. Internally, on either 
«of the chancel arch, there is carved the head of a bishop, 
: the carving on the font is very effective. The cost of the 
rch, exclusive of the organ and site, will be between 
-ool, and 14,000/. The leaded glasswork has been done by 
issrs. Camm & Co, Smethwick, and Messrs. Haden, of 
 wbridge, have carried out the heating on a system of com- 
i:d hot air and hot water. 

The ornaments have been supplied by Messrs. Hart, Peard 
Do. The altar cross, presented by the parishioners, is in 


the style of the Early Decorated period. The processional 
cross (presented by Mr. G. Herbert Lloyd) is of polished brass 
on ebony shaft. The type is that employed in the old Breton 
churches, whereof a fine example is shown in the Louvre. The 
eagle surmounting the lectern is of very noticeable design, 
being a copy in brass of the celebrated one in Worcester 
College, Oxford, carved by Grinling Gibbons. ° The sanctuary 
chairs are in oak of the kind usually known as * Glastonbury.” 


SOUTHAMPTON IMPROVEMENTS. 


A VERY interesting visit was made by the members and 
Associates of the Society of Engineers on Wednesday, July 16, 
to the works of the new graving dock and the widening of the 
Old Extension Quay at Southampton, and afterwards to the 
Southampton Corporation Waterworks at Otterbourne. 


The New Graving Dock. 

The graving dock now being constructed for the London 
and South-Western Railway Company at Southampton will be 
the largest of six dry docks belonging to the company, all of 
which are in constant use. About eight years ago a somewhat 
smaller dock (but at that time the largest in the world) was. 
opened by His Majesty the King (then Prince of Wales), 
Since that time the size and number of vessels frequenting the 
port of Southampton has been steadily increasing, and it has 
become necessary to provide more dry-dock accommodation 
for vessels of the largest class. Accordingly, towards the end 
of 1899 the directors of the railway company instructed their 
consulting engineer, Mr. W. R. Galbraith, M.Inst.C.E., to 
prepare designs for the present work, the contract for which 
was let to Messrs. John Aird & Go. early in Igol. 

The dock will be approached by vessels directly from the 
estuary of the river Test, which forms one boundary of the 
dock estate. The river channel is being deepened by dredging 
to form an ample approach to it. ‘he dock itself will be- 
860 feet long (clear inside gates), with provision for extension 
if necessary ; go feet wide at entrance, with the same bottom 
width inside, and 125 feet wide at cope level. The whole 
depth from cope to floor will be 43 feet, giving a depth of water 
over the keel blocks of from 29 feet. 6 inches neap tides to 
33 feet spring tides at high water. It is built almost entirely of 
Portland cement concrete, the floor, altars and walls being 
faced with this material. The bulk of it is made in the pro- 
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portion of 8 to 1, the facing to walls and floor, together with 
the culvert linings, being somewhat stronger, generally 4 to 1. 
A skin of 4 to 1 concrete is also laid on the underside of the 
floor, and carried up the back of the walls, so as to prevent 
any water which may accumulate there from soaking through 
the more porous concrete into the dock. This 4 to I concrete 
is made with special care, the large stones in the gravel being 
reduced in a crusher. A mass of 5 to I concrete is built in at 
the skewback, where the walls and floor meet, to resist the 
heavy crushing stress at that point. 

The altars, seven in number, are all grouped near the top. 
They are 2 feet 6 inches wide and only 2 feet 9 inches high, 
and thus very safe and convenient to work on. Access to the 
floor is given by eight flights of steps, and four slides for 
timbers are provided. 

The entrance-gates, which will have a span of go feet and a 
rise of 16 feet 9 inches, will be of steel, and will be worked by 
direct-acting hydraulic rams. The hollow quoins and cill 
quoins will be of granite from the Shap Quarries in Westmore- 
land. The steps and timber slides will also be faced with this 
stone. 

For emptying the dock the water will fall into large pits 
near the entrance. From these three large culverts will lead 
it to the pump wells, placed at some little distance behind the 
eastern wall, and at a depth of 10 feet below the dock floor. 
Over these the pump-house will be built, and will contain two 
48-inch céntrifugal pumps, capable of emptying the 85,000 tons 
of water in the dock in a little over two hours. Space will be 
provided: for a third pump in case the dock should be 
lengthened. The boiler-house will be built alongside the 
pump-house. 

The site of the dock originally formed part of the extensive 
mudlands on the river Test shore, which were covered by 
every high tide. To reclaim the site a bank was tipped round 
it with chalk taken from the railway company’s cutting at 
Micheldever. While tipping this bank a dredger was at work 
within removing the top mud, which was very soft and foul. 
The sea face of the reclaiming bank was pitched with stone to 
preserve it from storms, and covered with clay to render it 
water-tight. The latter process was a very troublesome one, 
owing to the difficulty of finding suitable clay. A supporting 
toe of 3-inch sheet piling was provided in places where neces- 
sary. As soon as the bank was sufficiently sealed to keep out 
the tidal water the enclosure was dried out with a 9-inch 
centrifugal pump and engine, erected just inside the bank. 
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Meanwhile aI in 12 incline road, with a winding engir 
had been built at the bow end of the ’ dock, and as soon as t. 
site was dried excavation by hand gangs, by steam crane a; 
by steam navvy was commenced, the earth waggons bei: 
hauled up the incline and emptied on to other mudlands on t 
dock estate. The surface was thus lowered to a depth of fre’ 
26 feet to 30 feet below cope, at which level it was decided th) 
timbered trenches should be commenced, in which the do 
walls should be built. 

At the entrance end the chalk enclosing bank | 
very near the dock, and protection was given to it by driving 
complete belt or dam of 12 inch sheet piling across the entran 
which in its turn is supported by raking struts. Inside ¢]| 
again a cross trench was sunk, so as to build the first 20 fe 
of dock floor, which now forms. a massive toe for the timberir 
The arrangement of this timbering is worthy of notice. T 
wall trenches are now being sunk and timbered in a substant 
manner, and directly a length is sunk to its full depth t) 
concrete wall is. started inside it. When these walls are co. 
pleted the dumpling between them will be excavated in 
similar fashion and the concrete floor built in length by leng) 


The excavation for the pump wells, &c , is being similarly de! 
with, the trench being heavily piled to avoid all risk of d 
location. Any water which finds its way into the enclosed ai 
is led by pipes and grips to one or other of two pumps, whi 
are provided to keep the works dry. 


Old Extension Quay Widening. 


The Old Extension Quay was built in 1875, and has Fill 
used principally by the large vessels of the Union-Castle Li) 
It is a tidal quay, well equipped with hydraulic cranes and go 
cargo sheds, and having a minimum depth of water of 20 f' 
at L.WOS.T. This depth, though at the time of its” co 
struction considered very ample, has of late years become qu 
insufficient to accommodate the large mail boats of this fy 
fleet. As the quay is close to the repairing factory and sto\ 
of the Union Castle Co, and so very convenient to them, it yi 
thought better to deepen it rather than to construct anotl: 
quay elsewhere. To effect this it was resolved to dredge to): 
required depth (30 feet below low water), at a distance[ 
50 feet from the existing wall, and to cover the interven; 
space with a platform, which would’ serve to widen the exist; 
quay to deep water, so that vessels could still lie close alongsi, 

The design of this platform was the next problem, It; 
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nd that timber is very soon destroyed in Southampton 
ster by the ravages of the wood shrimp, which in a few years 
sa large timber through. Accordingly it was. decided to 
ld the platform of ferro-concrete on the Hennebique system. 
es of this material are built up in vertical moulds, in which 
. placed the long steel rods which really give the required 
ength. These are laced together with wire stirrups, and 
rtland cement concrete of excellent quality is carefully put 
o the moulds: and rammed round the steel.. After a month 
: pile is taken out of its mould and conveyed to the quay, 
ere it is driven in position much like a timber pile would be. 
e ram is exceptionally heavy, however (30 cwts. generally). 
e head of the pile, too, is: protected from being bruised by 
vering it with a helmet or iron case filled with sawdust. 
oreover, a timber dolly is always used. The whole process is 
vel and interesting. 4 iets 

The work is being carried out in three lengths so as to 
errupt traffic as little as possible. Over the first length a 
nporary timber stage has been erected; on which ‘two large 
cour pile-driving engines for the permanent work have been 
wed. Each engine is provided with an 8-ton steam winch 
th which to pitch the piles and to lift the ram and. other gear 
0 position. 


In the present work it was found impossible to drive the. 


es down to the required depth, especially in; the front row, 
ere they had to go 22 feet into the ground through gravel 
j hard sand. To overcome this difficulty the water-jet 
item of sinking was introduced. As beds of gravel and clay 
curred it was impossible to sink with the water jet alone. 
cordingly arrangements were made to drive and pump 
nultaneously. The water is fed down a 3-inch pipe buried 
the centre of the pile and ending in a 3-inch nozzle at the 
int of the shoe. It is supplied from the hydraulic pressure 
ains, containing water at 750 Ibs. per square inch. This 
essure is reduced by throttling to about 300 lbs. per square 
ch for this work. The result has been entirely successful, 
'd the piles are driven: to their depth in less than an hour. 
‘ogress is retarded, however, by the fact that the piles and 
eir guide timbers can only be fixed at low tide. 

_ When the piles have been driven the concrete round the 
1ad is to be stripped off, and the steel rods for the various 
‘ams and struts laid in position. Each set of rods is laced 
th wire or hoop steel, and surrounded with a timber casing. 
‘to this casing.concrete is poured and rammed, and each 
vam or strut thus built up 27 sz¢z. A flooring of rolled joists 


and timber decking is laid on top of all. This will contain rails 
for the trucks and for the hydraulic cranes. 

The engineer for the new dock works is Mr. W. R. Gal- 
braith, M.Inst.C.E, and the resident engineer is Mr, F. E. 
Wentworth-Sheilds, Assoc.M.Inst.C E , who has kindly supplied 
the foregoing particulars of the works. The contractors for the 
works are Messrs John Aird & Co., who are represented by 
Mr. J. W. Landrey. 

Southampton Corporation Waterworks, 1290-1902. 

The waterworks of Southampton have a history going back 
to a more remote date than can probably be ascribed to any 
other such undertaking in this country, it being recorded that 
on June 16, 1290 (Edward I ), one Nicholas de Shirlee granted 
to the Friars Minor the right to take water from a spring at 
Colwell (now called Spring Hill, Hill Lane) to Achard’s. 
Bridge, and thence by the king’s highway to their church in 
the town of Southampton.  It.is further recorded that upon the 
Feast of the Purification, 1310 (Edward II.), the friars granted 
the use of the water to the town. _ On October 3, 1420 
(Henry V.), they conveyed to the mayor and community of 
Southampton all their rights and title in the springs, conduit 
and pipes, and the waterworks of the town have ever since, for 
a period of 482 years, remained in their possession. 

The original vaulted chambers covering the Colwell spring 
and one of the old water-houses (adjoining St. Peter’s Church), 
to which the water flowed, may yet be seen. . On June I, I515 
(Henry VIII.) another spring at Lobery Mead (now Grosvenor 
Square) was presented to the town by John Flemynge. The 
water was led to a water-house (which until recently could be 
seen in Waterhouse Lane) and thence to the still existing house, 
which was quite close to it. From this water-house lead pipes 
conveyed the water to the town, and, together with sundry wells 
of a purely local character, including the Houndwell Well 
(1490, Henry VIII.), constituted the water supply until 1803. 
The first Act of Parliament was obtained in 1747, followed by 
others in 1803 and 1810. 

About 1804 the No. 1 reservoir was constructed. It collected 
surface water from the common by means of earthenware pipes, 
and a line of elm pipes conveyed the water to the town. This 
reservoir has been abandoned, and the banks levelled down. 

About 1811 the No. 2 reservoir, and about 1832 the No. 3 


reservoir, was made on the common. They also collected the 
surface water, which was conveyed to the town by a line of 
1o-inch cast-iron pipes.. They continued in regular use until 
1852, after which, and until recently, the water was used only 
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for road watering. They have now been. converted into orna- 
mental waters. ie 

In 1838 the deep well on the common was commenced, 
and the work was carried on intermittently until 1883, when it 
was finally abandoned at’a depth of 1,317 feet (842 feet in 
chalk), having involved an expenditure of 20,000/. for a yield 
of only 130,000 gallons per day. 

In 1851 a supply of water was obtained from the river 
Itchen, at Mansbridge, the works comprising a brick and 
masonry-lined subsiding reservoir (3} million gallons), a pair 
of Cornish engines and three boilers, at the same time the two 
upper reservoirs, Nos. 4 and 5, on the common were icon- 
‘structed. The old supplies were then discontinued, and in 
1865 the Mansbridge works were increased by the addition of 
a second engine and boiler-house, containing a pair of coupled 
rotative engines and five Lancashire boilers. An additional 
boiler had meanwhile been added to the older plant. 

In 1884 the water in the river Itchen had become so liable 
‘to pollution that it was determined to abandon that source and 
‘obtain a supply from wells sunk in the chalk at Otterbourne, 
ito accomplish which an Act of Parliament was obtained in 
1885. The works were put in hand at once, and the original 
portion was completed by June 1888. In 1896 large additions 
were made, and yet further extensions are now in progress. 

The Otterbourne works, when the extensions are completed, 
will comprise two wells and a shaft .100 feet deep, about 1,500 
feet of adits, a pumping station at a level of 90 feet above 
Ordnance datum, containing four compound beam pumping 
engines and three boilers, a workshop ; softening plant, con- 
sisting of lime mills, lime cylinders, lime storage tank, mixer, 
softening tank and filters; four limekilns, a quarry. with 
hydraulic hoist, waste deposit tanks, a railway siding, roadway, 
and seven cottages for the working staff. The area of land 
acquired is 13 acres, to which 35 acres and four houses are 
about to be added for protective purposes. 

The quantity of water pumped during the the year 1901 
averaged 32 million gallons, and often exceeded 4 million 
gallons, per day, the population supplied being about 77,000. 
The trade supplies equal over one million gallons per day. 
The capital outlay upon these works has been about 85,000/., 
to which must be added about 12,000/. for extensions in 
progress. : 

The water is pumped from these works through a 24 inch 
main—about to be duplicated—to a covered reservoir on 
Otterbourne Hill, whence it gravitates to Southampton through 
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24 inch and 16 inch trunk mains, the surplus water going to , 
reservoirs Nos. 4 and 5, which were covered in in 1897, 
The total capital outstanding upon waterworks accoun; 
only about 170,000/., and, in connection with the very mode), 
working expenses incurred, enables water to be: supplied), 
domestic purposes at the exceptionally low rate of tod, 
the £ on assessable value (without extra charge except for I. 
pipes), and for trade purposes at 8d. per 1,000 gallons, tl- 
then being still a surplus sufficient to reduce the general ;. 
trict rate to the extent of 4d. or 5d.inthe f.. 
There is being erected an additional independent c¢). 
pound rotative beam engine, of the Woolf receiver ¢ 
driving a high and a low-lift pump. The cylinders , 
respectively 283-inch and 384-inch diameter, with stroke; 
4 feet 9 inches and 7 feet. The distribution of steam is effec} 
in the high-pressure cylinder, by means of Meyer’s varit 
expansion slides, driven off the crank shaft and the radius q 
of the parallel motion ; and in the low-pressure cylindeiy 
means of Cornish valves, driven, by means of tappets ¢ 
cams, off the crank shaft. The normal speed of the enjle 
will be 18 revolutions per minute, and the indicated ho}. 
power about 125, when working against a head of 235 || 
The steam pressure is to be 60lbs. per square inch, and ¢ 
coal consumption is guaranteed (under the pain of se) 
penalties) not to exceed 2'15,lbs. of the best Welsh steam 
per actual horse-power of work done by the pumps themsel| 
The condenser is of the multitubular surface type, the who| 
the water raised by the engine passing through it. The} 
pump is 22 inches diameter, with a stroke of 2 feet 63 inch 
The low-lift pump, which draws water from the bottorsf 
a well and delivers it to the softening works, is of the bux 
and plunger type, the bucket being 22 inches in diameter h 
a stroke of 5 feet. The-high-lift pump, which receivesie 
water from the softening works and delivers it into the Or 
bourne reservoir, is of the by-pass bucket and plunger i 
(having suction and delivery valves of exactly the same 
and pattern), the pump piston being 19} inches diameter th 
a stroke of 7 feet. This pump delivers Io per cent. more wer 
than the low-lift pump, this quantity of water being punvd 
for use in the softening process. The pumps are driven |m 
the outer end of the engine beam, the connecting-rod cette 
being between them. This engine will be identical withhe 
three already at work. The waterworks engineer is lr, 
William Matthews, M.Inst.C.E, by whom the foregoing i 
ticulars were kindly supplied. 
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Ir the campanile of Venice has to be rebuilt, it will be 
necessary to seek subscriptions from other countries besides 
Italy. For such a purpose the opinions of artists will in 
France exercise much influence over the multitude. M. 
Gxorcrs BourDon has endeavoured to record in the Figaro 
the conclusions of several well-known sculptors and painters. 
M. FREMIET says reconstruction 1s inevitable, but the new 
campanile must be identical with the old, and an obligation 
should be imposed on the architects to make the copy 
rigorously exact. M. Denys Purcu declares rebuilding is 
easy enough, and it is possible to impart to the stones a 
' patina which will make them appear ancient. But the new 
campanile will never -be the one which was loved. He 
maintains there is no use struggling against fate, for every- 
thing is doomed to pass away. No one dreams of re- 
- constructing the Parthenon or the Coliseum. Ruins have 
their poetry ; they are more serviceable to evoke beauty 
than the most splendid structures. It would be better to 
leave the ruins of the campanile and of the loggia than to 
rebuild them. M. RENE BINET is of a similar opinion ; 
but if the tower must be rebuilt, it would be better 
to have it in its primitive form than to _ suggest 
the tops of mustard-pots, the Wallace fountains and the 
_ American stoves with which modern architects surmount 
' their structures. M. Binet, like M. Denys Pvuetcn, 
evidently is not an admirer of French architects. M. 
Mucua thinks the campanile was impressive because it 
_ was the witness of a glory that has departed. If recon- 
, structed it can only possess a relative value, but he also 
| prefers to have a copy rather than deliver the Place 
' St. Mare to the mercy of architects. .M.GuapET, architect 
of the Comédie Francaise, believes in reconstruction, the 
fragments found in the ruins being employed as models for 
details. M. Gérome, the painter, also desires to see an 
. absolutely integral copy of the old campanile; but he,. too, 
has a prejudice against architects, and he professes to know 
_ them well. He would give severe orders, from which he 

would not tolerate the least departure. M. Nenot, the 
) architect, is of opinion that unless there is a reconstruction 
' the Place St. Mare will show an excess of horizontality. 

He, in his turn, sets small value upon the opinions of 
critics, as they are only the advocates of artists, and they 
_ can find arguments for their pleadings on one side as well 
as on the other. M. Bonnar is also sceptical about the 


| work of modern architects, and, as a philosopher, he 
holds it is better to accept the misfortune and to think 
| about something else. M. Jamon, the scene-painter, is 
_ afraid of the inventive genius of architects, and although he 
_ does not consider the campanile was a great work, yet, on 
account of its associations, he would have it reproduced 
without any modification. M. RAFFAELLI wishes to see 
not only the same form but the new materials resembling 
the old, as they were subjected to centuries of sunshine and 
rain. M. EMANUEL OrRazi as an Italian has had the 
Courage to state that the campanile was heavy and formless, 
without any definite character or artistic interest and out of 
keeping with its surroundings. People, however, had 
grown accustomed to the monstrosity and the lamentations 
arise from the loss of a familiar object. It was like a 
piece of old furniture, and a reproduction would have a 
double amount of ugliness, for it would combine the old 
‘and the new. The chief loss is the work of SANSOVINO, 
which was a masterpiece of purity and harmony, and in 
destroying it the campanile was doing injury to the last. 
With such a medley of opinions it is doubtful whether 
Frenchmen will largely contribute towards the rebuildin g. 


___ THE reputation of Russian artists rarely extends beyond 
the boundaries of the empire. One of the exceptions was 
Marc Antoxorski. He obtained a médaille @honneur 
from the Paris Exposition of 1878, and immediately after- 
wards was admitted into the Legion of Honour. He 
became one of the corresponding members of the French 
Institut. In Russia he was among the councillors of State, 


| 
| 


and it was commonly believed that he was the greatest 
sculptor produced in the North. He died at Homburg on 
the 9th ult., after.a long illness. As he was born in 1842. 
in Wilna, he had only attained his sixtieth year. Ability is. 
not confined to any rank, and ANTOKOLSKI belonged to. 
that Hebrew race whick is the most oppressed class in. 
Russia. His father was only a poor workman. His talent 
was recognised, and in his twenty-first year he entered 
the Imperial Academy of Art at St. Petersburg, where he 
remained for five years. Owing to his failure to gain com- 
missions, and possessing no money to purchase marble, he 
began his career with modelling little groups of terra-cotta 
of a humorous kind, like those which are familiar in France 
and Germany. Many of them were good-humoured 
caricatures of the people of his race. In 1871, through 
some beneficent influence, he -had an opportunity to. 
demonstrate his power by his large marble statue of Ivan 
THE TERRIBLE, the first Russian ruler who assumed the 
title of Czar. Ivan, who lived in the sixteenth century, 
recalls the mythic legends of wholesale slaughter, but the 
Russians of a later time consider him to be one of their 
heroes. The statue is now in Moscow. The success of 
this work enabled ANTOKOLSKI to carve other statues which. 
were mainly imaginative or traditional in their portraiture. 
Like many of his countrymen, the sculptor was attracted 
to Paris, and lived there. He occasionally visited Russia, 
where his talents continued to be admired, and his death is. 
therefore a national loss. 


THE collection of papyrus records relating to the city of 
Arsinoé in the Fayoum suggests that there was a great 
similarity between the names of the streets and those in 
modern towns throughout Europe. Some were called after 
buildings which stood in them, such as Gymnasium Street 
and High Temple Street. Others recall the names of. 
deities. Geographical position was also suggested by Lower 
Street, South Street or Western Street. There were 
evidently traders’ streets, for we hear of Salt Merchants’ 
Lane, Linen Weavers’ Street and Clothiers’ Market. In 
Paris, in the vicinity of the St. Lazare terminus, there are 
streets which from their titles might be presumed to lead to- 
the various capitals of Europe. Something of the kind was 
found at Arsinoé, as in Arabia Street, &c. Individual. 
names were also used, as Demetrius Street, Theon Street, 
Ammonios Lane, Therapeia Street. One of the principal 
thoroughfares was known as King Street. We may yet 
discover whether the hcuses were distinguished by numbers 
and the names of occupants, but we are never likely to 
ascertain whether uniformity of appearanc: prevailed” 
among the houses, as in English towns. 


AN addition to technical publications has appeared in 
Business Illustrated, an unconventional magazine-review 
(The Bishopsgate Press). It is intended to occupy a field 
between the technical journal and the popular magazine. 
The most interesting article in the first number is devoted 
to the great horticultural building industry at Loughborough, 
known as MESSENGER & Co., Ltd. There are ample ac- 
counts, with illustrations of the various departments. Not 
only are there all varieties of horticultural buildings, from 
the smallest glass to the palatial conservatory, but as 
our readers are aware, there are a great many appliances for’ 
regulating the temperature of the’structures, and also special 
inventions for heating. The Midland Horticultural Works. 
comprise, therefore, workshops for dealing with wood and 
glass, besides others in which metal is utilised, and thus we 
find combined foundries, engineering workshops, &c. A. 
vast industry has been created, by which art comes to the 
aid of nature to enable us to produce and retain colour and 
form in vegetation which otherwise could not survive in our 
climate. In describing the works of Messrs. MESSENGER & 
Co. it does not appear to us that sufficient importance has 
been attached to the architectural merit of the conserva- 
tories. It is possible to carry out architects’ designs in 
various ways, but in the Loughborough structures it is. 
easy to trace a feeling for architecture, and consequently, in 
ail the details, whatever the material employed, we see lines 
and contours which must gratify the most fastidious. In- 
deed, in many cases it must be owned that the horticultural 
annexe is more beautiful than the residence itself. 
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SURVEYORS AND THE QUEEN VICTORIA 
. STREET FIRE. 
, By A SURVEYOR.. 


* TNDER the ordinary inquest powers, the City coroner, 
Dr. WALDO, with the able assistance of Sir HoME- 
woop CRAWFORD, the City solicitor, last month conducted 
an inquiry upon the Queen Victoria Street fire, and, in 
addressing the jury on the opening day, the coroner 
remarked that the duty of the Court was twofold, ze firstly, 
it’ had ‘to discover the cause of the death of the unfortunate 
persons involved; secondly, to inquire into how far the 
fatal results of this fire were preventable. 

Regarding the latter point, the coroner considered that 
they would “ primarily have to investigate the inefficiency 
of the fire extinguishing and life-saving appliances and their 
application by the Metropolitan Fire Brigade ;” and, 
further, “‘the structural safeguards for the escape from the 
building concerned—whether such safeguards existed, if 
so, whether they were sufficient, and if not, why not?” 

As far as we are concerned, we will only deal with 
questions of Fire Brigade efficiency, management, or 
tactics at the end of these lines, as space permits, for we 
have had occasion before to express adverse views as tothe 
force in practically everything outside the: personal activity 
and bravery of the men, and the very excellent planning 
and construction inaugurated in Mr. BLASHILL’s time. 

For the moment we would only deal with the “cause”: 
of the fire, and its “preventability ” by. what the. coroner 
describes “ structural safeguards.” ' 

As to the. “cause,” this is of considerable importance 
to architects, inasmuch as electricity is being installed in 
nearly all modern buildings under their supervision, and the 
risks attending. electrical installation are, not yet fully 
appreciated by them. There is still an inclination on their 
part to rely altogether too much on the wiring contractor 
for advice rather than to call in an electrical consulting 
engineer to supervise this part of the work, of which the 
majority of architects can, at the most, have but a super- 
ficial knowledge. 

The “cause” of the)fire, as could be distinctly seen 
from, the evidence of the.second, and third sitting, was an 
electrical cause. . A certain basket.of artificial flowers with 
illumination lamps, prepared for, Coronation purposes, 
started the fire. This basket was apparently connected to 
the ordinary mains and the lamps were hence, we assume, 
under current. Whether the actual first spark was: due to 
“short-circuiting,” owing to the .insulation in ‘the wiring 
being worn off—which is not unusual where pendants swing 
from one point—or whether it was due to a defective lamp 
becoming over-heated, are points which will probably never 
be cleared wp. But the object lesson is, served, inasmuch as 
the importance of good insulation for pendant work cannot 
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be too strongly emphasised, whilst the advantage of a double 
pole switch, more particularly in. workshops and_ factor 


where all kinds of attachments are, |frequently made to the 


ineffective. 


of the electrical trade generally.’ It would be well. for 
architects to bear this in ‘mind, more particularly 
tendency of covering up lamps with shades of all kinds of 


different circuits, requires most careful consideration. 

Had it been one of the lamps, for instance, that caus 
the outbreak, the question to ask would be whether t 
lamps used - were English-made standardised lamps 9 
lamps of a foreign make, or what would perhaps be wors: 
whether they: were some of the many inferior lam; 
technically known as ‘“throw-outs,” which several of th 
English supply companies were recklessly using in order to. 
meet. the Coronation demands for a cheap and not 
necessarily standardised illuminant. It is common know-) — 
ledge that in order to meet the demands of the Coronation: — 
several makers were selling English lamps which, in 
the ordinary course, they would: have broken up as 
There were actually lamps of this description - 
on the market with wrong voltage and wrong candle-power, 
not ‘to thé extent ofa» mere difference of, say, a 
rro-volt lamp being supplied: for a 105-volt current, or a) 
2ro:volt lamp for 200-volt current, or perhaps an 8 candle- 
power lamp supplied instead of a 5 candle-power lamp. 
These “throw-out” lamps were actually sometimes as much 
as 30 to’ so volts out from standard, whilst the supposed 
5 candle-power. was found. to. be 16. candle - power, 
or even more. Such irregularities ~of course really, 
create a new dangér, which has been made more 
apparent. by the Coronation , and, the  recklessness~ 


when | entrusted’ with temporary decorations and the 
like, and to make their contracts subject to responsibilityin 
the case of wrong supplies. We would almost say that — 
these supplies are criminally wrongful, the dangers 
involved being so far reaching ; for with the modern 


paper, silk, and even celluloid, the» extra heat engendered 
only too easily becomes the cause of fire. ~~ mr! 
It would be difficult and unlikely, as we have indicated, : 
for a jury of laymen in the absence of expert assistance [0 
elucidate the detailed electrical cause of the- outbreak, 
and as we have pointed out, it was impossible for the juty — 
to.say more than that the fire was caused by electricity, but 
it might be in the interests of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers and of the representative institutions of archt- 
tects and surveyors if this matter were cleared up. It is, of 
course, generally known that the rapid growth of elec: ~ 
tricity for illumination purposes has brought with it a large 
personnel of unskilled labour and a great amount of negli- 
gence, and as in the. case of the lamp, so. architects should 
be generally warned against the cheap and dangerous forms — 
of wiring with badly soldered joints, so. often adopted by 
unconscientious electricians. ; 3 . 
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As far as regulations are concerned, the Building Act 
does not deal with electrical risks, and our theatre regula- 
tions only indirectly deal with them, the matter being 
mainly left to the discretion of the electrical engineer of 
the London County Council. Our safeguards lie mainly 
in the inspections of the insurance companies and the 
supply companies, and it might be deserving of considera- 
tion whether the wiring rules’ which the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers itself considers essential should not be 
administered by’some central and responsible authority 
in the same way as the Building Act is administered 
from Spring Gardens, with the aid of the statutory district 
surveyor. ; 

Leaving the general question of ‘‘ cause,” on which the 
evidence has certainly been very ample, we would now 
turn to the structural safeguards, which, of course, involve 
both questions of plan and construction proper. 

- The offices of the General Electric Company were 
offices of an ordinary type, situated in a corner building, 
of which the Company had the whole occupation, and 
upon its business increasing the directors took additional 
offices in the upper floors of an adjoining house, breaking 
through the party wall in order to obtain access. It was 


through this opening in the party wall that the employées 


in these upper floors of the adjoining premises had their 
sole ordinary means of approach and exit. 

It is apparently quite clear that there were not forty 
employées used for manufacturing purposes in this additional 


‘block, and according to the Home Secretary’s dictum in 


the House of Commons, the whole of the premises cannot 
in any way be looked upon as a factory, although from the 
common sense point of view, whether there were only 
twenty employées occupied in the actual manufactory as 
distinct from warehousing, type-writing and book-keeping 
is mere “splitting straws.” At all events, the building was 
not under the Factory Act, it was not under the Home 
Office Register, and hence was not subject to the inspection 
of the London County Council. There is also nothing in 
the Building Act which would make this building con- 
trollable, for it was erected before 1894, had not been 
subject to any material structural alterations, and even if it 
had been subject to material structural alterations, it 
would not even have come under the clause which requires 
certain buildings to have exits to the roof. Whether 
the case is affected at all by the regulations for employers’ 
liability we do not know, but as this point has so far not 
been raised we assume that learned counsel and others do 
not consider that it has any bearing on the question. 
The net result, however, is that there is no regulation in 
force, of all our many laws and by-laws, by whicha building 
of this kind, of which there are many hundreds, if not 
thousands; within the square mile of the City, can be in 
any way controlled. 

Further, although it has been in the mind of both those 
who drafted the Building Act and in the mind of many 
legislators dealing with this Act and with the Factory Act 
to improve the protection of employées; any attempt to 
obtain this amendment has always been vetoed by Parlia- 
ment in some stage or other, with the result that no progress 
has been made in this direction. 

We hold it absolutely essential that all buildings of 


_ certain cubical content, and all factories and warehouses 
, employing a certain number of hands, no matter whether 


they be described as clerks, warehousemen or factory hands, 


_ Should be subject to control, and above all, that any 


change in the purpose of a building should be compulsorily 


_ hotified to the Building Act and Factory Act authorities. 


As the law stands at present a building may practically 


_ Contain 200 employées, the majority of whom are cletks, 
! storekeepers, warehousemen and even fitters, who are 
_ assembling different parts of an apparatus in order to send 


_ article from raw material. 


them out in its complete -form, and there may be only ten 
or twenty employés actually workmen manufacturing a new 
Nevertheless, the whole of this 


| Structure, with its beehive of 200 hands, is not considered 
. a factory, and. does not come under any regulation. The 
_ anomaly of this is as obvious.as it is serious. 


As far as the City inquiry is-concerned, there is certainly 


_in law nothing which either landlord or occupier is 


| compelled to do for the safety of the employées. As a 


matter of fact, it appears from the evidence that there was 
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some attempt at installing hydrants, fire alarms, and drilling 
a private fire brigade in order to meet emergencies of this 
description, which, although done in a very amateur manner, 
certainly resound to the credit of the occupiers, for attempts 
in this direction are seldom made among the vast majority 
of employers. 

But to our mind there is a great moral responsibility for 
every employer of iabour in safeguarding his staff, and 
although we recognise it is common practice not to attend 
to their safety, we believe that after this fire there will be a 
very different standard of public opinion on these matters, 
and that any employer again having the misfortune in the 
City of London to encounter such serious loss of life among 
his staff will be held morally responsible, no matter what 
the legal reading may be. We would hence endorse what 
the executive of the British Fire Prevention Committee 
wrote some little time ago, namely, that the fixing of the 
personal responsibility of employers is one of the main 
objects that should be striven for. This localisation of 
personal responsibility of employers is practised in many of 
the individual States of the United States of America and 
in several continental countries, and the mere feeling of 
employers that they can be placed in the dock on a charge 
of manslaughter for neglecting the safety of their employées 
would give the whole question of fire prevention, not only 
in respect to loss of life, but also in respect to loss of pro- 
perty, a very different aspect. 

Again, it is obvious that the Building Act requires 
modernisation, not only on questions of safety of life, as 
shown by the Queen Victoria Street fire, but also from the 
point of view of loss of property, for it is indeed a serious 
matter that the Metropolis should be subject to such a 
destruction of property as occurred in the Cripplegate and 
Barbican fires. No remodelling of the Building Act or 
provision in it to meet modern requirements by modern 
methods would, however, be complete if the reguiations 
were not made to some extent retrospective ; and whilst 
we do not wish to see the resources of the landlord 
or occupier drained too heavily with ccstly “ improve- 
ments,” there are many simple safeguards which are obtain- 
able at small expense, and yet mean much in the safety of 
the community and the safety of property. Thus, the 
mere question of the provision of an ordinary trap door and 
ladder exit on all buildings, new and old, throughout the 
Metropolis, would be invaluable for the safety of life, whilst 
much again could be done by the mere pugging of all 
floors separating shops from tenements, and the compulsory 
fireproofing of the partition which generally separates the 
passages from the staircase of a house in front of which a 
shop has been added. 

The Metropolis has always sufiered from a decentralisa- 
tion of administration and a confusion of responsibilities. 
Thus, there is considerable confusion. in the administration of 
matters referring to the safety of life and property, whether 
it be by preventive measures, in which we are at present 
interested, or in questions of the Fire Brigade. Where so 
much time is frequently spent by the authorities on matters 
of trivial importance, it would be well to consider whether 
an entire remodelling of everything relating to fire protec- 
tion under one central authority might not be of advantage. 

If we recollect rightly, the Municipality of Glasgow, 
which is more far-seeing than we are, had an Act in Parlia- 
ment not long ago, known as the “‘ Fire Protection Act,” in 
which everything was practically dealt with in relation to 
the safety of the city, both as to life and property. It isa 
Vire Protection Act centralising all questions of safety from 
fire in factories, warehouses, theatres and public places of 
amusement, as well as in the ordinary tenement, shop and 
dwelling-house, that London requires at the present time, 
and with the rapid development of the Metropolis, these 
questions are becoming ef grave import. 

It was, we believe, within the scope of the coroner’s jury 
at the Guildhall to make general proposals in this direction 
by means of a “rider,” but the actual rider was a limited 
one, dealing only with the question of making the Building 
Act retrospective. It is, however, to be hoped that the 
Corporation will press for the revision of our fire protective 
arrangements generally, and we are sure that the com- 
paratively large body-of architects and engineers who are 
located within the square mile of the City will do everything 
jn their power to assist any suggestion in’ this direction. 
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It would, indeed, be a boon to architects if there were one 
central authority and one Act dealing with all questions of 
fire protection, as far as buildings are concerned, rather 
than the present unfortunate state of numerous authorities, 
each with inadequate power and a confused conception 
of their duties. 

And now for the very few words which space permits 
in respect to. the Fire Brigade. To all technical minds 
outside Southwark and Spring Gardens the inefficiency of 
the Fire Brigade has been apparent for several years. 
There are not enough firemen, they are not officered in the 
right way, they are not properly equipped, and they are 
most improperly trained. The daring fire-quencher of old 
and the policy of dare-devilism are only to-day required in 
a minor degree, and mainly as an attribute to technical 
knowledge and skill. What we require are firemen who 
understand buildings and building construction, trained 
carefully in fire geography and tactics, and officered by men 
who are preferably surveyors, civil engineers or royal 
engineers by. training. The naval man or the military 
officer with an amateur liking for the glory of a fire- 
man’s life are not the right class of people to select our 
Fire Brigade officers from. We require something very 
different, and until the chiefship of the Fire Brigade is 
changed and the Brigade itself receives a good sprinkling of 
artisans and mechanics, we are not likely to obtain a Fire 
Brigade that will meet the exigencies of London. The 
second officer, we believe, is an old borough surveyor and 
a member of the Institution of Civil Engineers ; it is only 
to be regretted that he cannot make his influence more felt 
at headquarters. 

In the course of the Fire Brigade evidence, we heard 
much of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade having the best 
appliances in the world’s market, which statement would 
‘have been an obvious untruth had it not been merely due 
to ignorance. That such ignorance should, however, be 
seriously put forward in an open inquiry is a disgrace to the 
London County Council’s powers of discrimination in the 
selection of its staff. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA.* 

PROMINENT feature of the latest volume of the 
f “Encyclopzedia Britannica” is the series of articles. re- 
lating to electricity. They are by recognised authorities on 
conduction, currents, discharge, lighting, traction, industrial 
developments, electro-chemistry, metallurgy and magnets. 
They form, in fact, several treatises on the latest advances 
of the science. Professor R. H. Tuurston, of the 
Cornell University, is a well-known writer on engineering 
subjects.in the United States; he describes the newest 
forms of elevators or lifts which are in use in the lofty 
buildings in American cities. In his remarks on safety he 
says :— 


Safety devices constitute, perhaps, the most important of 
the later improvements in elevator construction where pas- 
sengers are carried, The simplest and, where practicable, most 
certain of them, is the “air cushion,” a chamber into which the 
cage drops if detached or from any cause allowed to fall too 
rapidly to the bottom, compression of the air bringing it to 
rest without shock. This chamber must be perfectly air-tight, 
‘except in so far as a purposely arranged clearance around the 
sides, diminishing downwards and in well-established pro- 
portion, is adjusted to permit a “‘dashpot” action and to pre- 
vent rebound. The air-cushion should be about one-tenth 
the depth of the elevator shaft ; in high buildings it may be a 
well 20 or 30 feet deep. The Empire building in New York 
is twenty storeys in height, and its air-cushion, at the bottom of 
287 feet of travel of cage, is 50 feet deep, extending from the 
floor of the third storey to the bottom of the shaft. Sliding 
doors of great strength, and automatic in action, at the first 
and second floors, are the enly openings. The shaft is tapered 
for some distance below the third floor, and then carried 
straight to the bottom. An inlet valve admits air freely as the 
cage rises, and an adjusted safety-valve provides against excess 
pressure. A “car” falling freely from the twentieth storey was 


* The new volumes of the Azcyclopedia Britannica, constituting, 
in combination with the existing volumes of the ninth edition, the 
tenth edition of that work, and also supplying a new, distinctive and 
independent library of reference dealing with recent events and 
developments. The fourth of the new volumes, being vol. xxviii. 
of the complete work. (Published by the 7¢mes, London.) 


checked by this arrangement without injury to a basket of eggs 
placed on its floor, the weight being about 1 ton. The velocity 
of the fall attained a maximum at about 7o miles an hour 
assuming retardation by friction to the extent of about 10 per 
cent. Other safety devices usually employed consist of catches 
under the floor of the cage, so arranged that they are held out 
of engagement by the pull on the cables. : 


The Employers’ Liability Act is reviewed by Mr. 
Maurice Hitt. He has to acknowledge that definition is 
difficult or impossible, and all that can be done in each 
case as it comes before the Court is to decide whether it 
falls within or without the Act. Many ambiguities haye 
already been made clear by authoritative definition, but no 
statement of the effect of the Act can be made with any 
approach to finality. Enamel has been only lately intro- 
duced or revived in this country. An article on it by 
Mr. FisHER, who can.claim to have ‘rediscovered the 
making of many enamels, the secret of wkich had been 
jealously guarded,” explains the process, which in good 
hands can produce gorgeous results. Collectors may find 
an advantage in remembering that imitations of old 
enamels, even to the cracks and scratches incidental to age, — 
are now in demand, and sometimes are of a quality to 
deceive experts. The doctrine of energy in mechanics, 
which was first announced by Sapi Carnot, ‘“‘the organiser. 
of victory,” is treated by Dr. Larmor of, Cambridge. Steam- 
engines in the latest forms are described by Professor 
EwIncG and gas and oil engines by Mr. DuGALpD CLERK. 
English political history during the reign of Queen — 
Victoria is narrated by Sir SPENCER WALPOLE, that of — 
Europe by Sir D. M. Wattace, and of France by Mr. 
J. E..C. BoDLey. 7 teaue esate 43 

The article on fire and fire extinction is partly by. 
Captain WELLs, the chief officer of the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade, and partly by General RocKwELt, of the United 
States. There is a striking difference between the two: 
contributions. The information given about the London, 
system is mainly statistical, and is sufficient to show that. 
the Fire Brigade has not reached the efficiency which is 
required for the Metropolis. Although in America the 
danger from fire has been increased by high buildings and” 
great manufacturing establishments, yet there has been a. 
remarkable freedom from disastrous fire owing to the. 
general employment of fireproof construction, the numerous: 
appliances for the extinction of outbreaks, and the excellent 
organisation of the firemen. The automatic sprinklers have. 
been proved to be most successful; the automatic alarm has 
been introduced in more than 600 buildings in Boston aud _ 
2,000 in New York. A fire-alarm system is installed in 
most of the cities and towns. In Boston there is a salt- | 
water fire system consisting of about 5,000 feet of 
12-inch cast-iron pipe. Water drawn from an inex- 
haustible supply can be concentrated in enormous 
streams upon a given point. Chemical engines and port- — 
able extinguishers also find favour, Evidently in the United 
States invention is encouraged and with satisfactory results. 
The appearance of the article is opportune, although, un- 
happily, it is not convincing about our superiority in pro- 
viding for the encounter with a terrible enemy. Thearticle — 
on forests and forestry, by Professor ScHLIcH, of Coopers — 
Hill College, and Mr. G. Pincuot, of the Yale Forest. 
School, calls attention to a subject which has been long — 
undervalued in this country. In Great Britain and Ireland, — 
it appears, the population multiplied in the period 1880- 
1900 by about 20 per cent., whilst the imports of timber 
have grown by 45 per cent. The wood pulp imported into 
Britain consumes at least two million.tons of timber. Of | 
materials besides timber derived from trees and used for 
commercial purposes the annual imports are of a value of 
about eight millions sterling. In Ireland. there are three 
million acres which are useless, and what appears more | 
remarkable, “even within a radius of fifty-miles of London — 
700,000 acres of land are unaccounted for in the official — 
agricultural returns.” We might imitate the example of | 
Saxony, which derives a net revenue of 215.an acre from its — 
State forests. India in twenty-five years has increased the 
annual revenue from. forests. 

Without fine timber we cannot have fine furniture. 
There is not only required beauty of surface, but strength — 
which will allow of delicacy in supports. The breaking of - 
the grain of wood is an expedient which is not favourable — 
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to endurance. In some of the examples of the new style, 
to which Mr. J. H. PoLLEN devotes himself in his all too 
short article on furniture, the contorted lines are sometimes 
arranged in order to avoid ill effects. As was to be ex- 
pected from Jong service among the old examples in South 
Kensington, Mr. POLLEN Is not favourably disposed towards 


the L’Art Nouveau. He says :— 


The French makers of the new style of furniture seem in 
some instances to have a positive distaste for straight lines. 
‘They delight in strange curves, usually sweeping curves with 
sudden twists. Wardrobes and china closets are pyramidal, 
chairs and seats have raking legs, table-legs are fortified with 
‘bronze, &c. One cabiret is made to represent a leaf-clad 
arbour, with tree-trunks, branches and boughs entwined to the 
life. A pianoforte in the American section of the exhibition 
was no less extreme an instance of the new taste, a tree-trunk 
‘being carved along the front of its bed. Such an instrument 
as a pianoforte is entirely artificial ; the very wood of it is 
taken from the choicest part of the tree, dried and prepared 
with the utmost care. How is this symbolised by a stem to 
imitate nature, however well sculptured? It is obvious that an 
qnterior furnished in this manner must be lacking every desir- 
able qualification for home life. A piece of furniture is not a 
painting ; it has a use, and the use must be kept in sight 
throughout. The naturalism of the Nancy workers extends to 
the working of the metal; the ormulu lines of flower {and leaf- 
work are fastened along the edge of cabinets and wardrobes, 
and then carried up to the tops, where they bend over and 
form a sort of buttress to support a shelf. In chair frames the 
-craftsmen bind all parts of the seat, as if a kind of strap were 
necessary round a decaying object. As lightness is a merit in 
-chairs, brass bars and straps ought not to be necessary to 
their security. The marquetry work of this modern school is 
also purely realistic, and the attempt is made, notably by Gallé 
of Nancy, by various coloured woods, to represent nature in 
colours, a questionable use of that form of decoration when 
-applied for use. 

The articles on gas explain the endeavours towards 
enrichment by means of tar, oil gas, volatile hydrocarbons, 
&c. The introduction of incandescent mantles is a result 
-of long and anxious experiments. They are generally com- 
posed of 99 per cent. thoria with 1 per cent. cerium. 
Professor Lrwes is clear and concise in his explanations. 


Mr. Dowson in his article on gas plants points out ‘that. 


.a modern Dowson gas plant is now working regularly at 
the historical works of Boutton & Watt at Soho, 
Birmingham, and that the holder used for this gas is one 
which was erected there by Witttam Murpocu, the 
pioneer of gas lighting.” 
There is a valuable contribution on geology by Sir 
_ A. GEIKIE, relating to.the changes of view and additions of 
' (knowledge in the larger questions involved, such as the 
cosmical aspects, dynamical and structural geology, which 
_ are described with characteristic vigour. In Zonalstrato- 
| graphy it is concluded the next advances will be made in 
_ the investigation of formations and the history of organic 
_4dife. In connection with the great problems of space and 
_ force which geology suggests there are possibilities for the 
ase of non-Euclidian geometry, of which the Hon. 
_ B. A. W. Russe tt is the exponent. 

__ The new volume, like its predecessors, is noticeable for 
“ats variety, and the literary skill shown in the treatment 
of the subjects removes it from the class of the old 

encyclopedias. There are certain branches of ‘science 
| which it is almost impossible to discuss with a light hand, 
‘but with those exceptions it is surprising with what pleasure 

the majority of the pages can be read. The illustrations 
include’ plates of English and foreign pictures. 


AN INDIAN ARBITRATION CASE. 


ee position of an arbitrator in a building case is 
| onerous, and the courts to whom such subjects appear 
often as insoluble problems generally are: disposed to 
uphold his decisions. An Indian case which came before the 
judicial committee of the Privy Council a few days ago will 
_ exemplify the practice. It related to the erection of the 
Victoria Jubilee Town Hall in Lahore, a building which 
Was completed in 1890. On the completion of the work 
disputes arose between the contractor, Mr. Buta, and the 
Municipal Council, which it was arranged should be referred 
jt Mr. J. C. Haywarp and Mr. P. Ross. The award was 
‘published on June 30, 1891. Mr. Buta, as contractor, 
| 

/ 


wrote on the same day asking for (1) a copy of the award 
given by the arbitrators ; (2) a copy of the details furnished 
by the arbitrators in respect of all the items ; and (3) a copy 
of the order given by Mr. Srincratr, junior Government 
advocate, in reply to the letter addressed to him by the 
secretary of the municipal committee, under which a 
decision was passed as to the powers of the arbitrators. 
On July 27 Mr. Bura wrote to the arbitrators raising 
objections to the award and stating that unless he got a 
“sound and satisfactory answer” to his objections he 
was not prepared to accept the award. The Council, 


however, accepted the award, and the plaintiff was 
informed on July 30 that they were prepared to 
hand him ‘a cheque for the balance of the amount 


due, after deducting from the amount of the award 
the sums that have been paid to you already.” Appli- 
cation was made to have the award filed, and the 
balance, amounting to 10,395 rupees, was paid into Court 
and afterwards handed over to Mr. Buta. He subsequently 
filed a plaint for adjustment of accounts and recovery of 
the money that may be found due to him for work done 
and nmiaterials supplied under the contract of 1887, for 
additional work done outside the contract and for damages. 
No reference was made to the arbitration and award, but 
the defendants relied upon the plaint as an answer to the 
greater part of the demand, and they disputed the claim for 
damages. The plaintiff by his replication challenged the 
award on the ground that “the arbitrators exceeded their 
jurisdiction and were guilty of misconduct,” and that, “ if 
valid, it was so only to the extent of the matters with which 
the arbitrators dealt.” In the agreement of reference it was 
stated that in addition to questions relating to measurements 
and prices the arbitrators were to consider ‘all other 
matters in difference, controversies, claims and demands 
whatever now subsisting or depending by or between 
the said parties, or in any wise incident or relating 
thereto. ” The arbitrators having applied to the 
secretary of the Municipal Council as to whether 
the clause was distinct or subordinate, he wrote to Mr. 
SINCLAIR, who ssaid the clause “merely covers any 
incidental or minor matters arising out of the main subject 
of the reference to arbitration, viz.—-(1) measurements; 
(2) rates where not fixed, and must be taken and construed 
accordingly.” The correspondence was not communicated 
to the plaintiff until after the award was made, and the 
omission to do that was one of the acts of misconduct 
charged against the arbitrators. Their lordships of the 
judicial committee considered that although there might be 
an error of judgment on the part of the arbitrators there was 
no ground for impeaching the good faith of any of the 
parties concerned or the correctness of the opinion given by 
the counsel consulted. It was also alleged that Mr. 
Haywarp delegated his duty to his son and employed him 
to take the measurements instead of taking them himself. 
On that point the evidence of Mr. Ross was that 
‘“*Mr. Haywarp was present when the measurements were 
taken except once, and he was present throughout the 
inquiry except once, which was towards the end of the 
inquiry. Their lordships said that the parties had the 
benefit of Mr. Haywarb’s experience and judgment on the 
matters referred to him, and there was no doubt that an 
arbitrator might delegate to a third person the performance 
of acts of a ministerial character, which was at most all that 
Mr. Haywarp did in this case. The charge of mis- 
conduct against the arbitrators therefore failed as 
regarded the form of the award. Their lordships saw 
no reason to doubt that the arbitrators came to an honest 
determination upon the specific matters referred to them, 
and any faulty direction they might have given in, 
excess of their authority might be treated as null. On 
all other matters the judicial committee were no less 
decided, and finally it was resolved that they would humbly 
advise@His Majesty that the decrees of the Chief Court of 
the Punjab of July 20, 1898, ought to be confirmed and 
the appeal dismissed. The appellant must pay the 
respondent’s costs of the appeal. The case is remarkable 
as coming from India, and the points raised on appeal were 
remarkably subtle. There was undoubtedly a want of 
precision in the agreement of reference, but their lordships: 
evidently considered that from the character of the inquiry 
it should not be scrutinised too closely. 
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CORYAT AND THE CAMPANILE, 


Te following letter has appeared in the 7z7es :— 

Sir,—In the year 1610 Thomas Coryat, of Odcombe, in 
Somerset, the absurd but admirable author of “ Coryat’s 
Crudities,” spent six weeks out of a four months’ foreign tour 
at Venice. In his book, which was printed the following year, 
he particularly describes the tower of St. Mark’s, dwelling with 
delight on the commodity of its ascent and the beauty of the 
view to be obtained from the summit. Would it interest your 
readers, while the recent catastrophe is fresh in their minds, to 
learn how these things struck an impressionable English 
traveller 300 years ago? Most people have heard of Coryat 
and of the grotesque humours by which it was his pleasure to 
make himself a butt among the wits and courtiers of his time. 
But his book is rare, and only students read it, or know how 
well he could observe and write when he chose to lay his 
fooling aside. Even of students, most, I dare say, remember 
another and less edifying passage from his account of Venice 
rather.than the one I am about to quute Yet the serious 
charm of the city, “the fairest lady, nay the richest Queene 
and Paragon in Christendome,” as he calls her, loses nothing 
in passing through the “ Odcombian limbecke,” and from the 
days of James I. to those of Victoria no one has expressed 
that charm in terms more just and glowing. 

There are many notable things (writes: Coryat) “ to be con- 
sidered in this Piazza of St. Marke, the principall whereof I 
will relate before I come to ,the description of St. Marke’s 
Church and the Dukes Palace. Most memorable is the Tower 
of St. Marke, which is a very faire building, made all of bricke 
till towards the toppe, being distant from St. Markes Church 
about some eighty foote. It is from the bottome to the toppe 
about. some two hundred and eighty foote, and hath such an 
exceeding deepe foundation that some doe thinke the very 
foundation cost almost as muchas the rest of the building from 
the ground to the top. This Tower is square, being of an 
equall bredth in every side—namely forty foot broad. The 
whole top is covered with pieces of brasse, made in forme of 
tyles that are gilt. Such is the height of this Tower that in a 
faire season it is to be seene by sea from Istria and Croatia, 
which is at the least one hundred miles from Venice; the 
Staires are made after such a strange manner that not only a 
man, or woman or child may with great ease ascend to the top 
of it, but also an horse, as it is commonly reported in the citie. 
But I thinke this will seeme such a paradox and incredible 
matter to many, that perhaps they will say I may lie by authority 
(according to the old prouerbe) because I am a traueller. In- 
deed, I confesse I saw no horse ascend the staires, but I heard 
it much reported in Venice, both by many of my countrey-men 
and by the Venetians themselues; neither is it unlikely to be true. 
For these staires are not madeas other common staires by which a 
man can ascend by no more thena foote higher from staire to 
staire till he commeth to the highest ; but these are made fiat, 
and ascend so easily by little and little in heigth, that a man 
can hardly be weary, and scarce perceiue any paines or 
difficulty in the ascent. . . . When you haue ascended almost 
as high as you can, you shall leaue the staires, and enter into a 
voyde loft, and from that you are conueyed by a short ladder 
into a little square’ gallery butting out from the Tower, and 
made in the form of a tarrasse, being supported with faire 
round pillars of alabaster. From euery side of which square 


gallery you haue the fairest and goodliest prospect that is (I j 


thinke) in all the world. For therehence may you see the 
whole modell and forme of the citie sud vno intuztu, a sight 
that doth in my opinion faire surpasse all the shewes vnder-the 
cope of heauen. There you may haue a synopsis, that is a 
generall view of little Christendome (for so doe many intitle 
this citie of Venice) or ‘rather of the Ierusalem of Christen- 
dome. For so me thinks may a man not improperly call this 
glorious citie of Venice: not in respect of the religion thereof, 
or the situation, but of the sumptuousnesse of their buildings, for 
which we reade Jerusalem in former times was famoused 
aboue all the Easterne cities of the world. There you may 
behold all their sumptuous Palaces adorned with admirable 
variety of beautiful pillars: the church of S. Marke which is 
but a little way therehence distant, .with the Dukes stately 
Palace adioyning vnto it, being one of the principall wonders 
of the Christian world; the lofty Railto, the Piazza of Saint 
Stephen, which is the most spacious and goodly place of the 
Citie except S. Markes; all the sixe parts of the citie. For 
into so many is-it diuided as I have before said ; their streetes, 
their Churches, their Monasteries, their market places, and all 
their other public buildings of rare magnificence. Also many 
faire gardens replenished with diuersity of delicate fruites, 
as Oranges, Citrons, Lemmons, Apricocks, muske melons, 
anguriaes, and what not together with their little Islands 
bordering about the citie wonderfully frequented and inhabited 
with people, being in number fifty or there about Also 
the Alpes that ‘lead into Germany two waies, by the Citie of 
Trent, and the Grisons country; and those that leade into 
France through Sauoy, the Appennines, the pleasant Euganean 


hils, with a little world of other most delectable objects ; 
therefore whatsoeuer thou art that meanest to see Venice, in 
any case forget not to goe up to the top of Saint Markes tower > 
before thou commest out of the citie. For it will cost thee but’ 
a gazet, which is not fully an English penny ; on the toppe of 
the tower is erected a brasen Angell fairely gilte, which is 
made in that sort that he semeth to blesse the people with his 
hand.” ,; aes Me 
When lately that angel was cast down in the very vestibule 
of St. Mark’s Church, and the tower and its staircase sank 
together, Coryat must surely have turned in his far-off grave at © 
Surat, where he died six years later, after long wandering in. 
Egypt, Palestine, Mesopotamia and the East Indies. The 
sequel of his description concerns the Loggetta of Sansovino, 
now shattered with all the rest. Living in the flush of the — 
English, Renaissance, Coryat shows himself full of enthusiasm. 
for this work, which Ruskin, the impassioned Gothic gospeller 
of our own age, had no eyes for, and would little have missed — 
even had it perished in his day. a 
‘There is adioyned vnto this tower a most glorious little 
roome that'is very worthy to be spoken of, namely, the Logetto,, 
which is a place where some of the Procurators of Saint Markes 
doe vse to sit in iudgement, and discusse matters of con-— 
trouersies. This place is indeed but little, yet of that singular 
and incomparable beauty, being made all of Corinthian worke, — 
that I neuer saw the like before for the quantity thereof. The 
front of it looking towards the Dukes Palace is garnished with: 
eight curious pillars versicoloris marmoris, that is, of marble 
that hath sundry colours; whereof ‘foure are placed at one side 
of the dore, and foure at another. The steppes of the staires, 
which are in number foure, are made of red marble. Two: 
faire benches without it of red marble. The walke a little’ 
uithout paued with Diamond -pauier contriued partly with — 
free stone, and partly with red marble, all the front of red 
marble, except the images, which are madeof most pure alabaster: _ 
ouer the tribunal where the Procurators sit, the image of — 
the Virgin Mary is placed bearing Christ in her armes made of 
alabaster, and two pretty pillars of changeable-coloured-marble 
on both sides of her, under whom this is written in a little’ 
white stone, Ofus lacobi Sansouint.. The sides of the dore 
are made of alabaster, and the top rayled with a curious, 
tarrasse, of alabaster. On both sides of the dore-are foure 
very goodly faire statues made in brasse, two on one side and | 
two on the other. Each betwixt a paire of those curious | 
pillars that I haue spoken of;-on the right hand as you enter _ 
the dore there are these two, the statue of Mercury with a deat y 
man’s skull under his feete ; the other the statue of Peace with j 
a burning torch in her hand, wherewith she burneth an helmet | 
(a strange: thing to burne steele with fire) and a Target. On 
the left hand.these two; Pallas very exquisitely made with an 
helmet and.a feather in the crest, a shield in one hand anda. | 
trunchin in another, a mantle about her and a Souldiers coat — 
of maile; the other the statue of AZol/o like a stripling uithout 
a beard, with an horne in one hand and a quiuer full of arrowes — 
in another hanging down about his necke. All these statues 
were made by Iacobus Sansouinus, a Florentine.” = 
I am, Sir, faithfully yours, ae 
SIDNEY COLVIN. 
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THE CAMPANILE AND CEMENT GROUTING. — 
N a letter to the Zzmes, Sir E. Durning-Lawrence says :—It _ 
seems now to be demonstrated that the cause of the — 
collapse of the Campanile of St. Mark’s was that the matezials. 
of which it was composed had by the lapse of time lost their — 
coherence, so that the whole was little better than a mass of — 
dry dust. It is therefore not unnatural that.others as well as your — 
correspondent whose letter appears-in the 7Z7Zsmes should be j 
persuaded that it would have been an impossible task to have 
rendered this grand old tower once more safe and strong and | é 
able to endure’ for another 1,000 years. ae 
This is, however, a mistaken view, as it would have: been | 
perfectly easy and even cheap to have made the structure as: | 
strong and, perhaps, even stronger than when first erected. 
Any tower of masonry which is fairly upright and the — 
foundations of which are not hopelessly irreparable ‘can be — 
rendered strong and safe, asthe Campanile could have beem — 
rendered strong and safe, by the simple process of drilling: a6 
holes about 4 inches in diameter nearly through the ase 
(masonry includes brickwork) and pumping into the structure | 
Portland cement grouting. The holes should be about 3 feet 
apart, and commence at the bottom. It is generally possible 
to do this work from the inside so that the facework is not in 
any way. disfigured. In the case of the perished Campanile 
about eight ‘or ten thousand such holes: would have been 
required, and these should have been cut or drilled at the rate 
of about fifteen or twenty a day, commencing at the bottom of 
the tower, the Portland cement grouting being pumped into the 
holes eachday as ‘the work proceeded. The whole ‘process 
| 
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svould thus have occupied about two years, the labour on each | in the droop of the drapery, as in other portions of the work, 


hole for drilling and filling costing about three francs, or half a 
crown. About 409 or 500 tons of Portland cement would have 
been required, say, 1,500/. to 2,000/.; superintendence and 
further repairs to stonework and contingencies about a further 
2,000/., so that 5,000/, would probably have perfectly restored 
the whole. 

Treated by this method the Campanile would perhaps have 
been considerably stronger and more durable than when first 
erected. An old brick, which is scarcely more than a mass of 
dry dust, becomes when it has absorbed Portland cement 
grouting hard and strong, while the mere dry rubbish in the 
centre of the walling forms a solid mass of Portland cement 
concrete as hard, solid and durable as the best natural rock. 

This process is exceedingly safe, simple and easy, and only 
two precautions are necessary, viz. not to proceed too rapidly 
with the work, and to take care that the Portland cement 
selected is of good quality and has been what is technically 
called “killed,” 7.¢ exposed to the air on a barn floor for 
some two months)before being used as grouting in order that 
it may not expand—or “blow,” as it is called—after it has been 
pumped into the walling. 

Nearly any masonry structure and most natural rocks can 

‘be rendered permanently strong by this simple process of 
pumping into them a grout of Portland cement, which is 
now being largely used by engineers in various parts of the 
world. : 


CHESTER CATHEDRAL. 

N July 31 there was a dedication service held in Chester 
‘@) Cathedral on the completion of the memorial of the late 
Duke of Westminster. 

: The memorial takes a twofold form, and has. been sub- 

scribed for by both city and county admirers of the Duke. Of 

the 10,000/. subscribed for the purpose, 7,000/. odd has been 
devoted to the restoration of the south transept, 1,849/. toa 

‘recumbent effigy of the late Duke in marble, and ‘the sum 

which remains to various necessary incidentals. The south 

transept, which was once the parish -church of St. Oswald 
and isa structure that has an interesting history, long pre- 
sented a dilapidated incongruous -appearance, parts of the 
stone walls and pillars having lain hidden under a coating of 
whitewash since, it is said, Reformation times, while other parts 
were chipped and broken, and there was a wretched boarded 
floor Under the guidance of Sir Arthur W. Blomfield & 

Sons (the cathedral architects) Messrs. ‘J. Thompson 

~& Co., Peterborough, who were given the contract to 

' fulfil, have wrought a wonderful transformation in the 

' transept’s internal appearance. The stone of the columns 
and walls, scraped of its whitewash, looks perfectly 

new, and this and the repair of the decayed and dilapidated 

' stonework haye made a vast improvement in themselves. . But 

‘the restoration has proceeded much further. The. stone 

_ vaulting of the western aisle has been completed, and the 

broad aisle has been vaulted in oak to harmonise with the 

architecture of the nave. The old boarded floor has been 
| removed, and substituted for it is a level flooring of hard’ York- 
| shire flags, laid on a bed of concrete. All these improvements 

have given the south transept of Chester Cathedral—one of the 

\fargest south transepts in the kingdom—a graceful and 

_dignified interior, and have brought it into harmony with the 

general scheme of the cathedral architecture. The larger 

bosses in the centre aisle depict Old Testament scenes, and the 
four coloured ones are heraldic, representing the arms of the 

Grosvenor family, the Archbishop of York, the Bishop of 

Chester and the Dean of Chester. The bosses in the western 

aisle, which are carved out of huge blocks of stone, represent 

‘Scenes. in the life of our Saviour, including the Baptism of 

our Lord, the Transfiguration, the Resurrection and. the 

Ascension. ; rf, 

The recumbent effigy by Mr. Pomeroy of the late Duke has 
been placed in the centre bay of the western aisle, and rests on 
a sarcophagus or altar tomb designed by Mr. Chas. Blomfield 
in sixteenth-century style. The latter is worked in Staffotdshire 
alabaster, and is divided into eight large panels, each containing 
a heraldic shield of the Grosvenor arms; and the capping, 


ht 


Which is one piece of alabaster, is a solid bronze bearing in 
taised burnished letters the inscription, “To the Glory of God 
and in memory of Hugh Lupus Grosvenor, first Duke of West- 
‘minster, K.G., Lord Lieut. of the County of Chester. Born 
October 13th, 1825, died December 22nd, 1899.” The effigy is 
in Carrara marble of the purest quality, and is a fine example 
Of the sculptors art both as regards the fidelity with 
which the features of the late Duke have been _repro- 
duced, and the beauty and finish of the carving: The re- 
cumbent figure lies 
‘epose with the head resting on a cushion, the feet touching 


the breast, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


in a position of calm and. natural | 


the sculptor has attained as near perfection in stone as one can 
conceive to be possible. The effigy rests upon a plinth of 
Sienna marble, which intervenes between it and the alabaster 
tomb. The latter has been executed by Messrs. W. Haswell 
& Son. The same firm has also done the polished marble floor 
of Genoa green and Pavonazza which surrounds the monument, 
and had charge of fixing the memorial in its entirety. The 
monument is enclosed by ornamental railings, consisting of a 
bronze plinth, wrought-iron sides relieved by bronze mouldings, 
and at each angle a Talbot dog holding a heraldic bannerette. 
All the metalwork has been carried out by Messrs. Hart, Son, 
Peard & Co, London and Birmingham. 


STONEHENGE. 


[* was anticipated that a long discussion about the control 

of Stonehenge would be heard at the meeting of the Wilts 
County Council on Tuesday. But the effect of a letter from 
Sir Edmund Antrobus, which was referred to by Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice, M.P., was to delay the proceedings for the present. 
His Lordship said :—That letter, the actual text of which he 
was not warranted, without leave, in communicating to the 
Council, in his opinion opened up a reasonable prospect of 
successful negotiations for the purchase of Stonehenge. The 
letter concluded by giving him a very courteous invitation to 
visit Amesbury in order to go into the matter with Sir Edmund 
Antrobus. Beyond that he could not then go, except that he 
thought it was only due to Sir Edmund Antrobus that he should 
immediately say this, that the statement which he supposed they 
had all heard, and which had got into the public Press, that Sir 
Edmund Antrobus ever asked 125,000/. for Stonehenge and the 
land immediately adiacent was quite untrue. That matter 
related to a far larger negotiation, and not only was it not the 
figure named for Stonehenge, but it related to negotiations for 
land from which Stonehenge was expressly excluded. He 
thought it was only right that he should say that, because he 
thought it would clear the air. Another aspect of the matter 
which he wished to urge upon the Council was to express his 
deliberate opinion that to have a discussion about.,rights. of 
way and other topics seemed to him to be an unnecessary and 
a risky thing in the present circumstances, because it might 
interfere with the success of those negotiations to which he had 
alluded for purchase, and to which, it seemed to him, they must 
eventually look forward as a. satisfactory solution of the 
question. His object in making that statement was to ask the 
Council whether it was worth while discussing the question at 
all that day. 

The Hon. Percy Wyndhan, as chairman of the roads and 
bridges committee, had given notice to move. the following 
resolution :—“ That the Council, being informed by the report 
of the committee on roads and bridges that such committee, 
having duly considered the reports ofthe three members of the sub- 
committee appointed to hold an inquiry into the subject matter of 
the petition of the Amesbury Parish Council: under section 26 
(4) of the Local Government Act, 1894, alleging a failure on 
the part of the Amesbury Rural District, Council to take action 
in regard to the obstruction of certain alleged public rights of 
way at Stonehenge, and having also taken into consideration 
the evidence given at the above-mentioned inquiry, do not re- 
commend the County Council to take over the powers and duties 
of the Amesbury Rural District Council in regard to the 
alleged rights of way. That the County Council further record 
their agreement with the opinion expressed by the committee 
that the question of public free access to Stonehenge and the 
enclosure of the monument, which were largely mixed up by 
the petitioners with the questions of the rights of way, are not 
questions in regard to which the Council has jurisdiction.” 
Mr. Wyndham said he was quite willing to accept generally 
what Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice proposed, The motion he 
was going to move would no doubt have led to a general 
discussion, but in the circumstances he would not move it. 

Mr. J.:M. F. Fuller, M-P., said he. fully agreed with the 
course it was proposed to adopt, because he thought it weuld 
be a public disadvantage to go into the merits of the case after 
what Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice had said. It was well known, 
however, to many members of the Council that he was prepared 
to move in the matter, but he now joined with the previous 
speakers in expressing the earnest hope that nothing more 
would be said at that meeting of the Council. 


Lady Butler, the wife of General’ Butler, commanding 
the Western District, on Monday laid the corner-stone of an 
obelisk which is being erected by Mr. Molesley on Plymouth 


lightly the back of a Talbot dog, and the hands meeting across | Hoe to the memory of Prince Christian Victor and the soldiers 
The figure is robed as a Knight of the Garter, and t of the West of England who fell during the South African war. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


It is to be hoped that if any negotiations are entered into 
for the purchase of Stonehenge they will be conducted with 
tact. Salisbury Plain has been for so long a time regarded 
as a common, it was to be expected that people in general 
should imagine that Sir E. ANTRoBus had no right to pro- 
hibit the public from approaching the stones in any way 
they pleased, or to enclose the ground with a barbed-wire 
fence. We have already pointed out that in this case, as 
in others of minor importance, law must be respected, and 
it declares that an owner’s rights are of paramount 
importance. The Wilts County Council have no wish to 
undertake the costly experiment of asserting imaginary 
rights. The task would therefore fall upon the local parish 
council, that under the circumstances would appear as a 
litigant under most unfavourable conditions. We do not 
believe that the owner is desirous to make a profit out of 
Stonehenge, but he is not to be blamed for upholding his 
claim to the land with whatever stands upon it. In any 
case it will always be possible for a visitor to see Stone- 
henge, and the interest and mystery of the stones are not in 
the least diminished by the precautions taken by the 
proprietor. 


Ir is difficult to resist the conclusion that technical 
assistants of all kinds are not in favour with the official 
world. It has repeatedly occurred that men of that class 
have been passed over when opportunities for promotion 
arise, and the appointments given to officials who have only 
the general knowledge of the ordinary Civil servant. 
Routine always wins the day in a competition with skill. 
But it is not only in promotion that a difference is made. 
The grievances of the Ordnance Survey employés which 
were brought before the House of Commons. by Sir 
BARRINGTON SIMEON and Major LEE afford a remarkable 
revelation of the partial way in which pensions are bestowed. 
Assistants appointed prior to 1870 are in receipt of pensions, 
but the men appointed after that date, who perform 
identically the same work, after spending the best years of 
their life on the Survey, are treated as day labourers, and 
when they leave the service do not receive the least com- 
pensation. The principal reason adduced is that discontent 
would certainly be created in one half of the staff if 
pensions were allowed to the other half. Everyone is 
aware that in the Civil Service jealousy is rampant, and a 
man is no sooner promoted than those who have a chance 
of succession begin to speculate about his disgrace or 
death, but it was not to be expected that in a department 
like that of the Ordnance Survey there should be a 
desire to restrict pensions to a limited few, although an 
increase in the number of pensioners would not dirminish 
the amounts which were arranged. It is more probable 
the true cause is the dislike to men who have had a 
technical training. 


DurRInc last week many members of the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries of Ireland visited Londonderry and other 
places in that district. Archzeology is not suggested by the 
property of London companies. But although the modern 
spirit may prevail, that part of Ireland can show as many 
records of old times as districts in the south or west. 
Derry appears to have possessed a church as far back as 
A.D. 546, and it has been a bishop’s see since 1148, or 
some years prior to the English invasion. The reputa- 
tion of Londonderry is in modern times mainly connected 
with the famous siege of 1688-89. Some of those who 
took part in the excursion visited Broighter, where the gold 
ornaments now in the British Museum were found in 1896. 
The circumstances under which the objects were obtained 
have been described by Mr. Ropert Cocurang, F.S.A., 
the honorary general secretary, in a paper which we shall 
publish next week. It will be observed he suggests 
that the ornaments bave -had a_ local history, and 
without any disregard of probability, they might 
have been memorials of the visit of St. CoLumba 
to the district, and votive offerings for his delivery 
from shipwreck on his voyage to Ireland with a Scottish 


| elected as Director of the French Academy in Rome. The 


king. When the trial takes place the ‘right to the | 
possession of the ornaments will be contested on other | 
grounds than those furnished by archeology. But in such — 
a case too much information cannot be forthcoming, _ 
Another place visited is the Greenan of Ailech, about four — 
miles from Derry. It is a prehistoric fortress. In the 
fourth century of our era-we are told that FricRiun, a. 
famous builder or architect, eloped with the daughter of — 
the king of Scotland, ArLEcH, and brought her over for 
protection to Ireland. King Fiacua gave them this fortress 
for a residence, and hence it is called Frigriun. This king | 
Fiacua was killed in battle a.p. 322. Here Fricrivn 
built a splendid palace of wood for his wife. The material 
was red yew, carved and so studded and emblazoned with | 
precious stones and gold and bronze “that day and night 
were equally bright within it.” The ancient Irish admired 
architecture as well as other arts, and it is not every 
country which can produce a parallel to the interesting 
legend. F 


@ 
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M. GUILLAUME, the French sculptor, is a gentlemam| 
who is remarkable for urbanity no less than for administra- 
tive and artistic skill. For the third time he has been) 


sculptor dates his acquaintance with Rome from 1845, 
when he entered the city as winner of the Grand Prix. He) 
has had a long experience of official responsibilities. In 
1864 he was appointed Director of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts; he held the post for about fifteen years. Then he! 
became Director-General of Beaux-Arts. Afterwards he 
was sent to Rome, and he has presided over the Villa 
Medicis for eighteen years. M. H£BERT, his predecessor, 
held the office for five years, HORACE VERNET for six years 
and InecREs for six years. SCHNETZ was director for nine- | 
teen years, but they were not in succession, for there wasam 
interval of six years between the two terms. M. GuiLLAuME. 
is one of the few artists who is a member of the French | 
Academy. He owed his election to his writings on art, — 
which we have noticed at some length. But the sculptor — 
of the Gracchi, Le Faucheur, Anacrton and the Caryatides 
of the Pavillon Turgot has had to sacrifice his art for the: 
sake of devoting himself to official duties, ae 


A 
FRENCH tapestry, if we may judge from the prices) 
given for old pieces, is never likely to be superseded in the 
affections of one class of amateurs. Like CLEOPATRA, age 
cannot wither it, for the older it grows the more reposeful! 
are the colours. The official exposition which has been| 
organised in the Grand Palais of the Champs-Elyseés will 
probably be more visited by artists than by any other — 
section of the inhabitants of Paris. The exhibits belong to| 
all the periods that have elapsed since CoLBERT bought the — 
factory belonging to the GoBELIN family in 1662 down to 
the last century. ‘Tapestry was woven at the’ expense Of 
the State in various parts of Paris, but the Minister wished — 
to have them ‘all united under one controlling power. 
CHARLES LE Brun became director, and the style associated — 
with his name was long respected in the factory. But designs: — 
were obtained at all times from some of the first artists 
in Paris, and it was often difficult to understand why 2 — 
composition was executed in tapestry rather than in Oll- — 
colours. In order to keep up the reputation of the tapestry _ 
the wool used was dyed in the factory. CHEVREUL, the — 
famous chemist, was appointed superintendent of the dyeing; — 
department. He received several complaints about the want — 
of permanence in some colours and the want of vigour in. — 
others. After many investigations he ascertained that the — 
wool dyed at the Gobelins was equal to any he could — 
purchase, and he was obliged to seek another cause for the — 
failures. His researches enabled him to announce the law 
of the simultaneous contrast of colours, which was made: 
the subject of a book published in 1835. The Gobelins: a 
factory is, therefore, connected with the history of science: 
in France, as well as with the history of art. It is satisfac~ 
tory to know that the labours of the chemist, as well as of : 
the artist, have produced works which seem destined to ; 
survive all the vicissitudes of taste. . 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BEATON TOWER, MABINE RESIDENCE, WALMER, EENT. 


ALMER LODGE, Walmer, of which we present 
some plans this week, and a sketch of one of the 
features of the elevation, and of which we also presented a 
perspective view of the hall and a perspective view of the 
principal staircase on July 11, is the marine residence of 
Mr. ALBERT Ocus, which has been recently entirely 
remodelled from designs by and under the personal super- 
vision of Mr. Epwin O. SAcus. 

The property, ‘when purchased by Mr. ALBERT OCHS, 
comprised a rambling house of exceptionally ugly appear- 
ance and eminently impractical plan, the result apparently 
of numerous previous alterations and additions by an 
amateur. 

The position of the building, overlooking to the east 
the Goodwins, with Walmer Esplanade on the north and 
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Walmer Castle abutting on the south, made it, however, 
well worth the owner’s while to spend much thought and 
labour on making the house a thoroughly practical residence 
to meet the requirements of the modern week-end of a 
business man, as well as the general entertainment and 
house parties of a country season. - And it should here be 
remarked that the position of Walmer lends itself par- 


_ ticularly well to business men, inasmuch as it is within 


easy motor-drive of some twenty minutes from Dover, which 


has boat-express trains to town and excellent continental 


services, 

Mr. Sacus’s instructions were to gut the worst portions 
of the building, alter such part of the premises as could be 
adopted, and to add a wing with the view of obtaining extra 
accommodation. ‘There was, further, the specific instruction 


of creating a good look-out tower, from which an extensive 


view, both seawards and landwards, could be enjoyed, and 
that some attempt should be made to render the exterior of 
the structure less displeasing to the eye than at the time of 
purchase. The result has been a ground-floor plan com- 
prising a small vestibule, a large square oak hall with 


gallery, and staircase hall, around which are grouped the 


large drawing-room and library, secretary’s room, dining- 
room with servery, and billiard-room, as well as a small 
schoolroom. This floor has an average height in the old 
part of 12 feet from floor to floor, and in the new part of 
13 feet 6 inches. The hall, gallery and staircase are treated 
in light oak, in the English Renaissance style, as already 
illustrated. ‘The drawing-room is in the Louis XVI. style, 
the dining-room in Queen Anne style and the billiard- 
room in Dutch style. Parquetry is laid throughout. 
Electric light is installed to a very considerable extent here, 
as throughout the house, and all the modern facilities of 
speaking tubes, telephones and the like have been made 
use of. Fire hydrants have been installed and all the 
various services of hot-water heating, hot and cold water 
supply. 

A special feature are the dado rails throughout this 
floor, from which electric light can be obtained at any 
point, as they are grooved and fitted on the E.L.B. system. 

As to the first-floor, Mr. Sacus had to accord the 
accommodation of a morning-room in the best position, 
and the necessary bedrooms for the family, including three 
children, together with tutor’s room and maid’s room. 
Besides these, spare rooms had to be provided—three 
double-bedded and ore bachelor’s room. Three bath- 
rooms were provided in suitable positions. The feature of 
this floor is a long passage or corridor reaching from end to 
end, with light at each end, intended to be a useful 
“ quarter-deck walk” in bad weather. The decoration of 
the first-floor rooms is of the simplest character, with 
whitewood fitments. 

The new wing alone was taken up to form a second- 
floor, with servants’ accommodation, and has been entirely 
devoted to this purpose, but the back staircase is continued 
up into the tower, from which a particularly. excellent view 
can be obtained. The height of the tower from ground to 
top of finial is 85 feet. .The finial is equipped with an 
electric light and weather vane, and a large gong bell has 
also been fitted in the tower. 

Turning to the basement, Mr. Sacus has so arranged 
this lower floor as to enable an easy service with a small 
staff when used for week-ends in the winter, and yet suffi- 
cient accommodation for large entertaining in the summer. 
Thus, there is a large kitchen and also a scullery kitchen, a 
pantry with a large servants’ hall, which is also fitted for 
pantry purposes for entertaining, and the like. Through- 
out the basement white tiles have been used and blue paint, 
whilst all kitchen fitments are teak-topped and copper- 
lined. 

Of specialists’ work in the building, we would notice 
that the whole of the electric-light work, with fittings, also 
the hot-water appliances for heating and the hot and cold 
water services are by Messrs. STRODE & Co., whilst every- 
thing else, including decorative work, was undertaken by 
the general contractors, Messrs. TROLLOPE & Sons, working 
under Mr. Sacus’s instructions, Mr. Sacus being represented 
by Mr. LisTER, his manager, and Messrs. TROLLOPE by 
Mr. PARSONS. 

As to the exterior of the building, an attempt has been 
made to modify its ugliness and bad proportions, and to 
frame the windows and openings with Italian mouldings, 
whilst the large surfaces are rough-cast. This, together 
with the aid of flower-boxes and later with creepers, at all 
events, makes the building a pleasing group to the eye, the 
new wing having done much to improve the general 
grouping of the building, which, with its loggia towards the 
sea, and terracing, makes quite a pretty picture, both from 
seawards and from the south. Unfortunately many of the 
sash-windows had to be retained, and thus the better effect 
of the casement-windows, particularly if divided into small 
squares, is lost. 

In respect to the grounds in which the house stands, 
Mr. Sacus delegated the whole of the garden design to Mr. 
T. H. Mawson, who, by terracing, created an English 
formal garden, which in due course should. be a most 
picturesque adjunct to the property. The terracing, which 
also has a picturesque summer-house, some sun-dials, gates 
and other artistic features, certainly assists the general 
appearance of the building. 

Perhaps we should here remark that the site of Walmer 
Lodge became the subject of considerable interest about a 
year ago, when, in the course of excavations, a number of 
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very valuable and fine specimens of Roman remains were 
found, including glass vases, terra-cotta: work and coins. 
These have been carefully arranged, and now form an inter- 
esting exhibit in the principal hall of the building. 


THE PUBLIC BENEFIT BOOT COMPANY’S PREMISES, TRUEO. 
TSHESE occupy a very commanding position at the 
corner of King Street and Boscawen Street in the 
very heart of the city, and where all the principal traffic 
converges. Upwards of 12 feet have been taken off the 
King Street. frontage of the property for the purpose of 
street widening. The material used for the walling is best 
red facing with buff Ruabon terra-cotta dressings, and the 
contrast is an agreeable one in colour. The roofs will be 
of Delabole slate, and the works generally of a very solid 
and substantial description. The company to which it 
belongs are very enterprising, and have branches all over 
the country, with headquarters at Bristol and Leicester. 
Mr. StLvanus TREvalIL, P.S.A., of Truro and Palace 
Chambers, Westminster, is the architect, and Mr. Wm. EF. 
Biake, of Plymouth, is the builder., 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._HEREFORD: EAST END. SOUTH SIDE OF 
LADY ‘CHAPEL. 


QUEEN’S HOTEL, LEICESTER SQUARE: SMALL DINING-ROOM. 
TABLE D’HOTE ROOM. 


LANSDOWNE SOLDIERS’ HOME, LIMERICK, 


THE SHANNON FACTORY, DALSTON.) 
HE Shannon Factory, which is being erected for The 
Shannon Company, Ltd., at Dalston, will be a 
model cabinet-making factory. It is to be opened in the 
early autumn, and is already practically complete. 

It has been designed and executed under the personal 
supervision of Mr. Epwin O. Sacus, who was assisted by 
his manager, Mr. Lister, and latterly by his partner, Mr. 
S. Horrman ; Mr. Kissack acting as clerk of works, and 
the general contractors being Messrs. Howarp & Co., 0 
Bow Street, Covent Garden. 
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It is being equipped under the personal direction of the 
managing director, Mr. SCHAFER, in consultation with Mr. 
Sacus and Mr. RavensuHaw, the latter acting as consulting 
electrical engineer. It embodies everything that is new in 
the best American and Continental practice, including a 
full equipment of modern American tools and machines, 
and much English plant on American models. ; 


The purpose of the factory is the execution of first-class 
cabinetwork and the finer forms of joinery, as well as the 
general cabinet-making of the roll-top desk and other of. 2 
utensils, with which the name of The Shannon Company, 
Ltd., has been so successfully associated, but in respect to 
which architects have certain prejudices on account of the 
American mouldings, which do not appeal to English taste, 
and which will now be almost done away with to make 
room for English work and designs. asa 

The property taken by Messrs. The Shannon, Ltd., 
for their new factory and warehouse is at Dalston, close to 
Dalston Lane station, and is cut in two by a small street 
called Tyssen Street. The larger half of the site is now the 
scene of the present building operations, and this site 
measures 220 feet by 140 feet, and is almost rectangular in 
shape. Light is obtained in the aforesaid Tyssen Street on 
one side, from Tyssen Passage on the other, and as the 
land abuts on the Great Northern Railway, light is also” 
obtainable from a third side. 

The basis of the plan was the formation of a large 
central block, with two wings projecting, and thus forming 
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* OFFICE BLOCK 


a semi-enclosed central court. Facing this court, but at — 
the opposite end of the site, were to. be placed the boiler- — 
house, dry kilns and other minor adjuncts of the concern. 
The main block has a basement .1o feet:high, a ground i 
floor 20 feet high, a first floor 20 feet high, a second floor — 
10 feet high and a third top-lighted floor. _The west wing — 
and east wing both have the same high ground floor, but ~ 
the first floor is divided into floors. of 10 feet high each, and 
thus.a series of 10 feet floors are provided for... a | 
_ . The different blocks are separated, by strong party. walls — 
and the various double iron doors required under the © 
Building Act. Further, all the many provisions of the 
Factory Act have been most carefully acceded to, and im — 
staircase accommodation, exit doors and emergency exits 
generally, there are few factories that can, compare with this, — 
structure in the United Kingdom. The central block is — 
particularly remarkable for the fact that it is just within the | 
maximum limits of cubical contents that can, be accorded — 
in the county of London, and is hence, perhaps, the largest 
individual factory block in the Metropolis. oo 


The Columbian Fireproof Flooring Company have had 
the construction of the floors, WeNHam & WaTERS the 
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easements, the Crittall Manufacturing Company the iron 
doors, the Patent Impervious Stone Company the stone 


and general stonework. Fire-resisting floors have 


‘not only been used throughout, but the big columns, 


} 


the entire 


| 
| 


girders, Xc., have been protected by 2 inches of concrete, 
and again, besides the constructional preventative measures, 
blocks are being fitted with a sprinkler system. 

Intercommunication between the different floors is by 


means of lifts, wells, cranes, as well as by the staircases, 
Conveniences for the staff are on every floor, and the west 
wing basement is devoted entirely to mess-rooms and 


dressing-rooms for the employés. , 
The actual division of the building into various work- 


_ shops is not a matter that should be described at the 


moment, but it might be said that everything has been done 
to save unnecessary moving of material and to economise 
in labour. Runaways, trolley lines, &c., have amply been 


- made use of. 


Of the buildings facing the main structure, the boiler- 
house with its chimney 80 feet high is the most important, 
containing not only boilers, but also dynamo-rooms, Xc., 


- for creating the necessary power plant, the whole of the 


_ installation being worked by electricity. 


Dust-removal contrivances, ventilation and heating 


_ apparatus are all on modern lines, worked from this central 
_ boiler-house. 


| 
| 


The site that has been left vacant on the other side of 
Tyssen Street for the moment is the future location of a 
large warehouse for the company, which Mr. Sacus has so 
contrived as to materially assist the general evsemble of the 
group, particularly if permission can be obtained from the 


local authorities to arch over Tyssen Street. 


As to exterior architectural treatment, an attempt 


has been made to follow the example so excellently set by 


Mr. Aston Webz in the design of his silos on the Thames, 
with the result that instead of obtaining the usual factory 


_ monstrosity, Mr. Sacus has been able to present a factory 


. of architectural pretensions without in any way deteriorat- 

. ing the practical purposes of the building. 

_ It isto be hoped that when the factory is completed 

it will be considered a suitable subject for a visit on the 
part of the Architectural Association and the other technical 
societies whose interest in model institutions leads them to 
make visitations, for both the design of the building and 
its equipment are highly instructive. 


THE NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF 
| ANTIQUARIES. 
een Society of Antiquaries recently held their 
third outdoor meeting for the season at Morpsth and 
Bothal. Arriving at Morpeth station at ten o’clock, those 
)present, under the guidance of Mr. R. Blair, one of the 
secretaries, drove to the parish church (St. Mary’s), which 
stands on the Kirk, a hill about a quarter of a mile south-west 
of the town. Mr. Blair read a letter from Canon Bulkeley, 
rector of the parish, in which he stated the recent changes in 
the fabric, the chief being the carvings of the corbels in the 
chancel. Mr. Knowles gave a succinct account of the archi- 


_tectural features of the church, which, he said, for beauty of | 


_ Situation and its good state of preservation was one of the finest 
/ parish churches in the north, A visit to St. Mary’s, Morpeth, 
_ was at all times a refreshment and inspiration. 

Canon Walker Whalton followed with interesting remarks 
upon the purely ecclesiastical history of the church. 

The Rev. the Hon. W. C. Ellis, rector of Bothal, said there 
‘were parallels between Morpeth Church and his own at Bothal 
/in respect to their north arcades, the remains of old paintings 
(on shafts of the arches, a low side window, and a squint or 
hagioscope. At Bothal they had the smallest squint known. 
Leaving the church they went to Morpeth Castle, and from 
thence to Morpeth town hall, where the mayor (Alderman 
Young) received them. They were shown Belted Will’s mace, 
the Corporation punch bowl and ladle, the mayor’s gold chain, 
the corporation snuff-box and the branks, an iron instrument 
wherewith women scolds were publicly punished. In the 
\clock-tower they saw the rope with which bulls were fastened 
‘to the ring in the Market Place when they were baited, it being 
a local law tuat no butcher should kill a bull until. he was 
Rablicly baited, Others went to the town clerk’s house and. saw 
ee ern Shutch. The party then drove by way of Hebbron 

+s ockle Park Tower and thence to Bothalhaugh, the 
Tesidence of the Rev. and the Hon. W. C. Ellis, who 
| 
| 


entertained them to lunch. On the motion of Canon Walker, 
seconded by Mr. Hindmarsh, F.L.S., Alnwick, a cordial vote 
of thanks was conveyed to Mr. Ellis for his hospitality. He 
then guided them through the pleasure grounds by the banks 
of the Wansbeck. They proved a veritable world of arbori- 
cultural, agricultural and floral wonders, every region of the 
globe having been called upon to contribute to the endless 
variety of tree, shrub and herbaceous plant. Mr. Ellis supplied 
each of his guests with a printed account of his parish church 
of St. Andrew, and supplemented it with a verbal description 
of such features as were not included in it. He also described 
the architecture and heraldic shields of Bothal Castle, and 
with a further walk along his new carriage drive and cycle 
track, by the side of which British burials were pointed out, a 
delightful and instructive outing was brought to a close, 


SOMERSET ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


HE annual meeting of the Somerset Archzological 
Society was held this year in Glastonbury, under the 
presidency of the Dean of Wells. According to the annual 
report there are 601 members. In the course of the yeara 
valuable collection of Roman and Medizval antiquities, the 
gift of Mr. W. W. Walter, had been received. Other presents 


| were obtained. 


The President’s Address. 


After the conclusion of the business the Dean of Wells 
gave his inaugural presidential address. Little need be said, 
he commenced, to so cultivated an audience as this regarding 
the claims of archzology or the study of antiquity. Man must 
ever be interested in the antiquity of man, and the date of man 
must be carried further back than seventy years ago had been 
imagined. Wookey Hole alone, which Professor Boyd 
Dawkins explored in 1859, would convince them of that, there 
having been found there a mixture of implements wrought by 
human hands along with the bones of animals long extinct in 
Europe—the rhinoceros, the elephant and the cave-bear, most 
notably. But the evolution of man and man’s civilisation, the 
identity of man in the midst of constant development, the day 
of small things, the cave-dwellers of that day slowly changing 
to be the present wielders of steam and’ steel and: masters of 
electricity, magnetism and wireless telegraphy, must deeply 
interest every active mind. Physically considered, the double 
land-bridge between Europe and Africa—one by Gibraltar and 
the other not less surely by Tunis, Sicily and Italy—the 
breaking of the double land-bridge, and the cutting off of 
elephant and rhinoceros from retreat to their southern home, 
could hardly fail to rouse even a sluggish imagination. 

Turning to Glastonbury anc. its environs, the Dean said 
Glastonbury was acknowledged to be the very cradle cf British 
Christianity, and later on it was the one great religious founda- 
tion which lived through the Norman Conquest, and in which 
Briton and Englishman have an equal share, as Professor 
Freeman had said again and again. It was_ the. first 
Benedictine monastery tounded in England on the lines of the 
first Benedictine home for monks founded AD. 50 by 
St. Benedict himself, close to Subiaco, overhanging the 
sparkling waters of the upper Anio, close to the site of the 
villa of Nero, who had dammed up the Anio to form a lake. 
The church of Glastonbury was an abbey church, but it 
surpassed in scale and grandeur almost every cathedral church 
in England. It just equalled in length the 500 feet of 
Canterbury Cathedral, including Becket’s Crown at the eastern 
end. 

The British village, 1} mile distant, was unique in the 
three kingdoms, he believed. It was also quite unlike the pile- 
houses of the Swiss lake villages, where he (the Dean) dredged 
thirty years ago. He had hoped Mr. Arthur Bulleid might 
have been there that day, for it was he who, on the inspiration 
of Bishop Hobhouse, followed up the abbot’s waterways, and 
came to the field with sixty-six flattened tumuli, oval in shape. 
The generosity of the late Mr. Edward Bath at once permitted 
free excavation, and eventually he gave to the Glastonbury 
Antiquarian Society five acres of ground on which the village 
with its river quay stands. The contents that were worth 
extraction were mostly in the Glastonbury Museum, sorted 
exquisitely out of many tons of soft brown peat by the deft 
fingers of Mr. Arthur Bulleid. The museum was a model of 
what a local museum should be, and showed how apparent 
obliteration meant sometimes gentle preservation—how the. 
water-logged vegetable mould in Somerset might embalm plain | 
relics of hard primitive life as effectually as at Herculaneum 
and Pompeii dry volcanic ashes enshrined dainty -surgical 
instruments with the mirror of the belle, the razor of 
the beau and the batterie de cuisine of the gourmet. 
He would end with'a word about a great favourite of his— 
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Meare. The chancel of the church at Meare was built by the 
same abbot who built the Manor House and the Fish House 
there, Adam de Sodbury, fully 570 years ago, but the nave 
was about a century and a half later. About forty years ago 
there lay in a chest in Meare Church the armour of fifteen 
men whom the abbot furnished for the king’s need. Putting 
aside palaces and castles, he could think of no village in 
England that possessed two houses of such great interest as 
unaltered specimens of the 
House and‘that Fish House. They were older than the Order 
of the Garter, older than Windsor Castle, only a century and a 
half later than the still existing lady chapel at Glastonbury, a 
century and a half later than the completion of the beautiful 
north porch of Wells Cathedral, or the commencement of its 
great west front. The Manor House was a real manor house, 
where the lord resided for a while and met his people on 
business. The hall possessed noble windows and a noble fire- 
place, still remaining. The Fish House sadly needed a roof, 
and he hoped the meeting would not break up without under- 
taking to collect funds to roof, fitly and strongly, that 
interesting structure. 

The Rev. H. H. Winwood moved a hearty vote of thanks 
to the Dean for his address. 

The Rev. Prebendary Grant, in seconding the motion, gave 
on behalf of the Glastonbury Antiquarian Society a cordial 
welcome to the visitors, and expressed the hope that they 
would have a happy, pleasant, and instructive meeting. 

The motion was carried with acclamation, and, after the 
Dean had replied, the meeting adjourned. 

After luncheon, which was held at the George Hotel (“ Ye 
Olde Pilgrimme’s Inne”), itself one of the architectural features 
of Glastonbury, connected with the abbey, visits were paid to 
the various objects of interest in the town. 

St. John’s Church was the first place visited Canon Scott 
Holmes, who gave a brief account of the imposing edifice, said 
it had very little history. The original Norman church was 
undoubtedly cruciform, with a central tower. The church was 
entirely pulled down by Abbot Selwood in 1456, who rebuilt 
it, and placed the tower at the west end. Some of the piers of 
the nave rested on the piers of the central tower. The screen 
ran right across the church and both aisles, enclosing the 
transepts. There was a fine tomb to a’ chapman of the abbey. 
The glass, although very beautiful, was nearly all modern, the 
exception being some in the south-eastern window of the 
sanctuary. Outside, on the north wall, were two mortuary 
crucifixes. The tower was one of the most elaborate in the 
county, but the: ornament, not being structural, was not pleasing 
to severe critics. It was strange that the Abbot should build so 
fine and beautiful a church so near the abbey. 

Colonel Bramble observed that he looked upon the church 
as aglaring instance of endeavouring to do away with solid 
work altogether. There was very little to support the super- 
structure. . 

_ _ The Rev. H. L. Barnwell (the vicar) gave some additional 
information regarding the church, particularly as to the 
restoration. 

Mr. E. Buckle, hon. diocesan architect, pointed out several 
of the peculiar features of the church, and directed attention to 
the curious cusping in the bottom series of lights of the east 
window. — 

Prebendary Daniel spoke of the altars. Besides the high- 
altar, there were three altars, which were dedicated to St. Mary, 
St. Nicholas and St. George. 

Still under the guidance of Canon Holmes, the party pro- 
ceeded to the Abbot’s kitchen, a unique structure with four 
large fireplaces, commenced by Abbot Fromund in the time of 
Edward I., and finished by John de Breynton in the time of 
Edward III. The only other Medizval. kitchen of the kind 
was at Stanton Harcourt, some few miles from Oxford, which 
was, however, of a later date than Glastonbury, though on much 
the same principle. 

_Canon Holmes next took the party to the famous abbey 
ruins, and gave them some valuable information respecting 
them. The interest in the abbey consisted in its connection 
of English with British Christianity. The earliest historian, 
William of Malmesbury, spoke of four churches surrounded by 
the buildings of the abbey. Those churches owed their origin 
—the first to the disciples of St. Philip and St. James, the 
second to St. David, the third to some unknown disciples from 
Britain, and the fourth to St. Aldhelm and Ina. William of 
Malmesbury knew nothing of St. Joseph of Arimathea, but 
Arthur was to him an ‘historic warrior of the ancient» Welsh. 
What he said about the legendary Arthur and the Holy Grail 
was of later interpolation. When Dunstan was abbot, in the 
middle of the tenth century, he was said to have rebuilt all 
except the old church, so that by the time of the Conquest 
there were only two churches—the old Vetusta Ecclesia and 
Dunstan’s church to the east of it. The old church seemed to 
centre in itself all the legends, which grew more definite as they 
were sepirated by time from the events connected with them. 
In the thirteenth century the Grail legends took definite form 


Middle Ages as that Manor ! 


| 


and got woven into the Arthur legend, and definitely located at 
Glastonbury. In 1278 Edward I. paid a visit, and, wanting to | 
find Arthur, he was, of course, dug up with the lead tablet 
describing the fact that “‘ These are the bones of Arthur.” In 
1345 the Joseph of Arimathea connection with the Holy Grail © 
and with Glastonbury Abbey reached its perfection of definite- 
ness. John Blome, of London, obtained a license by patent 
roll to search for the remains of Joseph, and of course he found © 
them ; and from the end of the fourteenth century to the Dis- 
solution the lady chapel at the west of the great church, 
formerly called the old church, became known in the popular 
mind as St. Joseph’s Chapel. Let them account for the strange 
antiquity of the legends. Avalon and Glastonbury were later 
forms of a mythical pedigree of ancient Celtic lore. Avall and” 
Galst were gods of the lower world, and gods of the lower 
world were connected with the fairy world. So the Island’ — 
across the Summer Seas became to be known as the Glassy” 
Island, the Island of the Fairies—Yngo-Wytryn. 4 
Mr. Buckle also gave an address on the architectural — 
features of the abbey. He believed that it was built by the 
Somerset school of masons about 1184, and finished off in the 
Early English style. Both the great church and St. Joseph’s 
Chapel he believed to have been built at the same time, and he 
could only conceive that it was deliberately built in an older’ 
style than that of the times to give it an antiquated character. . 
He did not believe that there was ever a vista right through © 
from one end to the other. -When the vaults under St. Joseph’s 
Chapel were built in the fifteenth century the floor was raised — 
to save excavating beneath the foundations. 4 
A pleasant break occurred after the inspection of the abbey ~ 
ruins, the visitors, at the invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Stanley ~ 
Austin, partaking of tea on the lawn of the Abbey House, where ~ 
a large garden party was congregated. se 
The Rural Dean of Glastonbury (Prebendary Grant) next” 
conducted the party to the church of St. Benignus, of which 
he is vicar. He said that the church, now erroneously called 
St. Benedict’s Church, was originally built and dedicated to 
the memory of St. Benignus. It was recorded of him by John 
of Glastonbury that he came from Ireland, and spent the f 
closing years of his life at Glastonbury; that he died and was 
buried at Meare, probably about 470. i i 5 


In 1091 his remain 
were taken up, placed in a coffin, and carried by bearers to be 
buried in the great church at Glastonbury. The bearers halted’ 
at various stations on the way, and at the last resting-place an 
oration was delivered, setting forth the excellences of the saint; 
an appeal was made to the faithful, and offerings cameinso 
liberally that a church was built upon'the spot as a memorial 
of his piety. It was dedicated to St. Benignus by the Bishop _ 
of Bath, John de Villula, probably about 1100. King — 
Edward VI. gave the rectories of St. John the Baptist — 
and St. Benignus to the Bishop of Bath and Wells — 
in exchange for several manors. In the town hall | 
there was the original. appointment of Jeffrey Strode to the — 
curacy of St. John the Baptist by William Strode, with the 
chapelries. of St Benignus and West Pennard. It bore the — 
date of 1663. Stephen Lane (1495) willed that Joan his wife, 
immediately after his decease, should find “a fit chaplain to 
celebrate in the chapel of St. Benignus, for the space of three” 
years, for his soul, and the soul of John Lane, his father, and 
Margaret his wife, and all the faithful deceased.” There was 
abundant evidence to show that the church was dedicated to _ 
St. Benignus, and that down to the middle of the'seventeenth 
century it was called the church or chapel of St. Benignus or 
St. Benning’s. The church was restored by Abbot Beere. He 
also added the north aisle. His initials, R.B., with the mitre,” 
were over the north porch. There was a small chapel on the” 
north side, called the Sharpham Chapel. ° In 1884 it was found” 
necessary to restore it again, and a new aisle was added on the 
south side, The small chapel on the south side of the choir — 
was built by the Rev. W. Alnutt, as a ‘memorial to his — 
daughter. a 
After giving his description of the church, the vicar of St. 
Benedict’s (the Rev. Prebendary Grant) said he intended to’ 
commemorate the Society’s visit to'Glastonbury by reverting 
to St. Benignus as the name of St. Benedict’s Church. It was,’ 
as he had said, originally dedicated to St. Benignus, but had 
gradually got to be called St. Benedict’s, but as the church of 
St. Benignus it would in future be called. : = 
The Rev. F. W. Weaver congratulated Prebendary Grant 
upon bringing the somewhat obscure St. Benignus back to 
his rightful domains. He also hoped that Mr. Grant ‘would 
bring influence to bear on the borough authorities to also — 
rename St. Benédict’s Street and call:it St. Benignus Street in 
harmony with the church. ’ 4 
Mr. Buckle and Colonel Bramble having spoken on the 
architectural features of the church, the party proceeded to the . 
Glastonbury Museum.- Alderman Morland described many of 
the curiosities and valuables there seen, and as they were 
mainly brought from the ancient British Lake Village he 
interweaved an account of what was known of that unique — 
village. He said the settlement must date from about 2,000 years 
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ago. There were. iron tools found, and these were certainly 
previous to the Roman occupation, and in their searches no 
Roman coins had been found. The village was built up in the 
midst of a shallow mere or pool, and it rested upon the peat 
common to all the levels, and there was a considerable accumu- 
lation before the village was built. The village was con- 
structed partly of peat, clay and stone. The fact was the 
people built on an island, which was above the water except 
possibly in flood times. The huts were generally circular, 
built with wickerwork, and must have been fairly comfortable 
habitations. The people were by no méans savages, but some 
puzzles existed in connection with the remains found. One 
puzzle was that there were remnants of primitive civilisation 
side by side with comparative luxury. In the museum they had 
got a few of the articles which people lost in their occupation, 
but everything they could take away it might be supposed 
they took away. They would see numerous cases of pottery, 
some built up by hand, others certainly burnt on the wheel, 
and ornamented with a considerable amount of art, in certain 
instances having patterns decidedly beautiful. The animals 
associated were interesting. The roe deer was there and the 
beaver was still in the land, and most likely had a great deal to 
do in baying back the water. There were twenty-six species 
of birds, ten of which were ducks. They found bones of the 
bittern, the coot, the puffin, the sea-eagle and the crane More 
remarkable, the most abundant were bones of the pelican, as 
that had never been considered an English bird, and the 
nearest place now where they would find a pelican was the 
marshes of the Danube. The people had short-horned cattle, 
possibly two breeds. Horses were used for riding, and they 
had the remains of harness left. They had also traces of pigs 
and sheep. They were very clever with woodwork, able to cut 
out thin strips and decorate them with a kind of poker- 
work. There must have been considerab'e inland trade 
and foreign trade at the time, for there was a ring 
ef amber and one of jet. As far as they knew, the 
people did not weave anything but wool, which they 
_used for their clothing and fishing nets. They did not know 
_whether that was merely an occasional place of refuge or a per- 
“manent one. It seemed scarcely possible that 300 people 
_could live upon those five acres of land, without cultivating 
‘land elsewhere or feeding their flocks elsewhere. It rather 
,(ooked as if the place was a refuge. 

. _ The Dean of Wells thanked Mr. Morland for the interesting 
address he had given. 

The annual dinner was then held at the George Hotel, the 
President in the chair, time not permitting the inspection of the 
_ Abbey Barn, the Almshouses and the Tribunal. 

___ At the evening meeting for the reading of papers in the 
_ Victoria Rooms, the Dean of Wells presided. 

_  Prebendary Daniel gave particulars of the churchwarders’ 
_ accounts of St. John’s, Glastonbury. He quoted Mr -Bulleid’s 
assertion that the churchwardens of St John’s held an a!most 
junique position among the churchwardens of England, and for 
‘more than 600 years they had been a corporate body with a 
seal. Atone time the wardens received 6s 8d. annually, and 
about 1484 that amount was increased to Ics. 5d. for each, on 
account of their diligence. Many quaint entries in the accounts 
‘were mentioned by the speaker, among them being money 
teceived for letting out torches for funerals, letting seats in the 
church, and occasionally:selling graves in the church. There 
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were entries of sums received from plays acted. Some inter- 
esting particulars were given of the expenditure of the church 
funds. In 1500 they reseated the church and no craftsmen 
were to be had nearer than Bristol. David Carver undertook 
che work for 41/, paid in two instalments; but with carriage, 
‘cc, the amount came to 657, David and two men accompanied 
she worked wood, which was put in boats at the Back. The 
»oats proceeded to Rook’s Mill, in the parish of South Brent. 
Thirteen boats hired at Meare brought half the load and 
hirteen waggons brought the other part from thence, the 
vhole time occupied being a week. No point of general 
ustory came before them in the accounts, and he supposed all 
hat concerned the country at large drifted towards the abbey 
und the people of St. John’s were not concerned in it. The 
Ccounts, however, possessed an interest concerning the way 
which the church was managed and the life of the townfolk. 
Prebendary Grant furnished some particulars of Sir Edward 
wyer, of Sharpham Park, who lived in the reign of Queen 
{lizabeth. His career was of special interest to the people of 
alastonbury, and he . was. one of those distinguished men 
hom Glastonbury was proud to own amongst her sons. 
The Rev. E. H. Bates made some remarks respecting 
‘Ae publication of the first volume of the new history of 
te eg and whether the word “Somersetshire” was to be 
hoe in the prospectus. Many opposed it on the dictum of 
ot. #reeman, but if there was, any county ‘‘ shired off” from 
—~ Aan it ras their county of Somerset. 
} "weather, although slightly overcast. was propitious on 
\€ second day, when, from the George Hotel, se earinaiarngs 
ne archeologists set off in a long string of vehicles for an 
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excursion to Meare and Wedmore. There were nearly 130 ladies 
and gentlemen in the party. 

A stoppage took place about a mile and a half from 
Glastonbury, in order that the field in which discoveries 
respecting the interesting lake village had been made might be 
visited, 

When the party had assembled on the site, Mr. Morland 
said he had been trying to reconstruct what the country was 
like before any of the timber they saw exposed was brought 
there. On one side it was bounded distinctly by the hills of 
Glastonbury, and between these. he believed the river Brue was 
found. He thought the Brue helped to form the boundary 
before men took to cutting straight courses for rivers. On the 
other side there stretched five or six miles of water or lake, 
which gave the name to Meare. That lake appeared on suc- 
cessive maps always contracted in size, and finally it was 
drained, and the site became pasture ground. It was bounded 
on the other side by narrow hills, so that they had an area 
which was practically a shallow lake. 

After the different excavated spots in the field had been 
inspected, and remarks made by Mr. Morland and Mr. St. 
George Gray, the party re-entered their vehicles and were 
driven to Meare. 

The Fish House here first claimed attention. Mr. E. 
Buckle, who described the building, said it was very remark- 
able. It was a small house of the fourteenth century, and was 
almost perfect. The building was traditionally called the Fish 
House, but so far as he knew there was nothing documentary 
to identify it in any way. It, however, seemed a reasonable 
enough description. The house stood on the edge of a lake, 
and they knew that the chief fisherman to the monastery lived 
at Meare, and was one of the most important of the chief 
servants of whom they heard accounts from time to time in the 
records. That was supposed to be the house in which he lived 
and the building which formed his office. It had the peculi- 
arity that there was no internal communication between the 
ground floor and the upper floor. The ground floor seemed to 
have been for the business department, keeping fish tackle, &c. 
The front door of the house was on the upper stage, and a 
flight of stone steps presumably led up tothedoor. The upper 
part of the house consisted of two rooms, a hall, which was the 
principal one, and a small room at the end. ‘The structure was 
a fine example of a superior cottage of the seventeenth century. 
There was an appendage at one end which has disappeared, 
and there were signs of that little addition to the house. 

Much interest was evinced in the Manor House, and the 
party, having ascended the stairs, found themselves in a fine 
hall.. The house had belonged to the Abbot of Glastonbury, 
and as in those days the country was very moist the abbot 
lived upstairs, like the head fisherman. A magnificent fireplace 
was noted. The Rev. F. W. Weaver gave a few particulars of 
the building. 

When the party had made their way to the church Mr.. 
Buckle furnished a description, saying that the church belonged 
to two principal periods. The chancel was a great deal older 
than the nave, and was fourteenth-century work. There was a 
great deal of interest about the tracery of the windows. The 
architect was certainly a person of original mind. He had 
some idea of the direction in which the architectural style was 
tending at that time, and there was a little touch of the 
Perpendicular put in on the top of a purely Decorative window. 
The .roof of the chancel was a little peculiar; it was so 
palpably that of a hall and not a church. J 

The Rev. B. T. Bussell (vicar) read a paper on the history 
of the parish, and subsequently the party drove to Wedmore, 
where the church and cross were inspected, and Mark Church 
was included in the day’s programme. : 

On the Thursday, in threatening weather, but which held 
fairly fine all day, the archzologists left Glastonbury at half- 
past nine for another day’s excursion By way of Northload 
Park, the party soon arrived at Ponter’s Ball, Havyatt, an old 
earthwork, presumably made to defend Glastonbury from any- 
thing from the east. When it was thrown up the ground all 
round, except the narrow isthmus on this side, was all morass, 
so that the construction of this earthwork made Glastonbury 
perfectly safe from attack. It is thought to be more ancient 
than Roman, and that it dates back to very early times indeed. 
The field is 5 or 6 feet higher than the next field towards 
Glastonbury, leading to the belief that there was once a village 
close by, protected by the fortress. ; 

The party next drove to West Pennard Church, dedicated 
to St. Nicholas. The tower is very massive, built about the 
time of Edward IV., and showing very distinctly the best type 
of Perpendicular work. There are carved angles in a string- 
course over the doorway of very beautiful design, and the 
arrangement of niches on either side of the west doorway and 
higher up in the tower is a characteristic feature of Somerset. 
towers. Inthe interior is a beautiful sixteenth-century rood- 
screen and a characteristic Somerset nave ceiling. The wide. 
easternmost arch obviously originally opened out into a chantry 
chapel, screened off from the nave, with a squint at the south 
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side of the chancel arch. In the churchyard is a beautiful 
cross, consisting of an octagonal base of four steps, with a 
square socket, containing sunk panels, sculptured in relief, on 
three sides of which are emblems of the Crucifixion, on 
the north side being the initials “R.B.” under an abbot’s 
mitre, said to be those of Richard Beere, abbot of Glastonbury, 
1493 to 1524, who is supposed to have erected the cross. 

West Bradley Church was next visited, a small and un- 
pretending building, with a tower of plain design dating rather 
earlier than West Pennard, as shown by the. plain, unpierced 
parapet. The drive was next resumed. to Baltonsborough 
Church, dedicated to St. Dunstan, who is supposed to have 
been born here. For a Somerset church this is peculiar, ‘con- 
sisting of a nave wider than usual without aisles. There are 
several interesting Medieval gable crosses in a fair state of 
preservation, and on the north side of the church the rood- 
stair turret still remains. There is a very rich Medizval drop 
ring handle and escutcheon to the south door, and the massive 
Medizeval bench ends with fifteenth-century mouldings are very 
interesting. 

Butleigh Church was then visited. This was originally 
dedicated to St. Benedict, but now called St. Leonard’s. It is 
also believed to have been dedicated to the two St. Johns, em- 
blems of both having been discovered in the church. 

On leaving Butleigh the party proceeded to Street, stopping 
en route at Ivythorne Manor House, a summer seat of the 
abbots of Glastonbury.. At Street they were entertained at 
Mill Field to tea by Mr. W. S. Clark, J.P., C.A., and they also 
inspected Street Geological Museum, under the guidance of 
Mr. Horace Woodward, the renowned geologist and keeper of 
the Geological Department of the British Museum. The 
Museum of British Birds at Street was also inspected, and this 
concluded the annual meeting of 1902. 

Weare indebted to the Bridgwater Independent for the report. 


THE IRISH VALUATION SYSTEM. 


SELECT Committee of the House of Commons appointed 
to inquire and report what changes in the Irish Land 
Valuation Acts are desirable in order to enable a revaluation 
of rateable property in any district to be made on a basis 
equitable to all classes of ratepayers, and to be brought into 
force in an effective manner, met under the presidency of the 
Lord Advocate, Mr. Graham Murray, for the purpose of hear- 
ing the evidence of Sir John Barton, Commissioner for Valua- 
tion in Ireland. 

Sir John Barton, who had previously furnished the com- 
mittee with a statement as to the history, method and practice 
of valuation for rating purposes in Ireland, was examined upon 
it at some ‘length by the chairman, who, passing over the 
“questions of historical interest such as the first and second 
Government valuations,” desired to come more particularly to 
the third, or ‘current, method of valuation. Asked how 
‘‘ prices” entered into the mode of valuation, witness explained, 
says the /rish Times, that they represented the average 
obtained for agricultural produce taken from some forty fairs 
in Ireland during the three years immediately preceding the 
passing of the Valuation Act. The reason he understood that 
this scale was laid down as a basis on which the land valuation 
was to be made was to insure uniformity. Of course the 
prices of agricultural produce changed a good deal, and a scale 
was laid down as a basis on which was calculated the valuation 
of every holding. The valuation of the country took a long 
time to complete, the last, or Griffith’s valuation, occupying 
from 1830 until 1865. 

The Chairman: When the valuer gets a certain field, say, 
which is capable of growing a certain crop, he is directed to 
value not upon the assumption that the crop will fetch the price 
of the day, but the price shown in the scale, and by those 
means you get uniformity over the country ?—Yes, that is so. 

But although that is given as a guide, the real criterion— 
the real method of valuation—depends upon the skill of the 
man who determines what the land would bring in in the way 
of certain produce ?>—Yes. 

_ Under the system pertaining in Ireland there is no revalua- 
tion in the strict sense of the word?—No, not in the strict 
sense, 

The valuation lists are delivered every year, but there is no 
officer charged with the duty of altering them, even if an altera- 
tion seerns desirable?—-My duty is to revise the lists sent to 
me: by the rating’ authorities of the rateable hereditaments 
which they consider require revision in valuation. 

I accentuate that, because when we come to the systems of 
other countries it is quite conceivable that you might put upon 
an official the duty of revaluing each year if you thought there 
was necessity for revaluing. The result of thisobviously under 
the present system-with respect to land is that the valuation is 
very much out of date. . eat : 

Witness said that was so, because ‘these valuations were 


‘down as the rent of the holding if it were in the landlord's’ 


of the most important things ‘in valuation is to check th 
' boundaries of every holding. © nit ie 


made upwards of forty years ago. He believed there was a 
general consensus of opinion in Ireland that‘a revaluation was” 
most desirable. At present there was no power to make any 
alteration in the value of land, but there was some power to’ 
make alterations in the valuation of buildings. ¢ 
The Chairman: Is it the case that the reason why each: 
year there is so great a discrepancy between the proportional 
relations as to the valuation of lands and of hereditaments is” 
that under statute it is not possible to alter the valuation of 
lands, while there is power to alter the value of other heredita- 
ments ?>—That is so. a 
Although the valuation of land is practically stationary, the 
value altered considerably since the date of the last valuation P: 
—Yes, in many districts. ids q 
Improvements, drainage and so forth will, I suppose, cause» 
land to appreciate in value, whilst, on the other hand, you will: 
find considerable depreciation ?>—Yes. Depreciation followiag” 
flooding and stoppages of drains and from similar causes. cc 
Has there been practically a difference in the alertness of 
the different rating bodies in various parts of Ireland on the 
question of bringing under the notice of the valuer possible’ 
revisions ?>—Yes, in some districts, but especially in ‘towns,) 
There has been a feeling ever since the valuation was made 
that where no structural changes have occurred valuation would 
not be revised. a 
Questioned on the point of railways, Sir John Barton said’ 
railways had risen in value in Ireland during the last thirty or 
forty years. In many cases the receipts had doubled, but no: 
revaluation had taken place, though, perhaps, to some extent, _ 
that had been rectified in recent years. Witness, continuing, — 
explained that bills to effect revaluation had been unsuccess- | 
fully introduced in 1865, 1873 and 1877. But in the Local | 
Government Act, 1898, there was provision for the revaluation | 
of six county boroughs in Ireland if the rating authorities in| 
terested asked for it and agreed to pay a portion of the cost. | 
The only two county boroughs that had made use of that’ | 
option were Belfast and Dublin. It was to the interest of the 
rating authority to keep the valuation high so as to admit of — 
low rate of poundage, and as a:natural consequence they” 
obtained a large amount of rating and borrowing powers, — 
whereas, on the other hand, it was generally the desire of the - 
individual ratepayer to keep the valuation low. In his opinion 
the Irish system should continue to be a central system, 
Witness explained that the principal advantages of a ‘central 
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system were that they had values in every part of the country | 
in exactly the same position ; that they were disinterested in | 
making the valuation high or low; the work was carried out 
under a set of instructions, and if they did not think those 
instructions covered every case they referred it at once to ce 
Central Office, with the result that there was a uniform system ~ 
of valuation throughout the whole country. Another great 
advantage was that they had in the Central Office tables of the 
original valuation of every holding,’ details of how it was — 
valued, particulars of soil and subsoil, and every change made — 
in the valuation since 1850. This system of reference was used — 
very much by the public and by the courts. awh 
In your view. is there any sound reason for valuing land: 
and other hereditaments on a different basis?—I do not think | 
so. They should be valued on the same basis. The basis of 
the land valuation ought to be the letting value, as was. 
followed in both England and Scotland. Bee 
You must consider the different ‘position of Irish land—D 
mean in the relations of landlord and tenant as differing from 
the position of land in England and Scotland ?—That is so. 
Large amounts of rent have been fixed in Ireland by statutory — 
tribunal. oy 0h 
Just tell me your view as to how you should address your: 
self to the problem of valuing land in Ireland, the rent of which 
is fixed by a statutory tribunal? Nae | 
Witness said the difference between the sum which was set) 


hands and the fair rent was the interest in the tenant. 
expenditure on improvements, such as_ buildings, makin 
drains and fences. It seemed to him that in cases where the 
Land Commission had first named the sum the value of the — 
holding in the landlord’s hands, that sum, with some modifica- 
tions, might be taken as the rateable value.. He also thought — 
that lands on which rents had not been fixed ought to be valued — 
on practically the same basis; that was to say, in certair — 
districts there might be half a dozen holdings. It would no! 
be hard for a valuer to know how far land adjacent to then — 
was of a similar quality. In that: way’ he could arrive at at 
equitable valuation. ‘ lial 

That system would be reasonably effected if you begin yo 
valuation of Ireland with the towns, leaving the country last? _ 
That isso. The Ordnance Survey are preparing a survey 0! 
a 25-inch scale, and they have only done a portion of it now 
When that is complete it will facilitate our work, because on! 
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~ Why in your opinion would it not do to take the fair rent a | 
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fixed as representing the value?—For this reason. It is:most 
desirable, in fact, necessary, that the value of houses and land 
should be made on the same basis. The value of land as set 
out in the fair-rent schedule does not include all that is rate- 
able in the holding. It only includes one interest—the other 
interest is rateable, and therefore ought to be included. 
"The tenant’s fair rent is what he has got to pay his land- 
ord. He does not pay anything for his own property, and the 
| idea of the tenant right is that the tenant has a certain amount 
of property, which is his interest in the holding. 

Mr. Lough: The landlord’s interest is that he gets the 
| rental which the tenants pay, so there can be no second 
_ interest. 

The Chairman; It is necessary, in your view, that in any 
| €quitable system the true basis of valuation of all hereditaments 
_should be the same, whether they happen to be such heredita- 
ments as can have a rent fixed for them by a statutory court or 
such as cannot ?—Yes. 

'. And therefore, if you take the mere fair rent as representing 
' valué, that would be an injustice to the person who has a town 
‘holding upon which the’ fair rent cannot be fixed by statutory 
' ¢ribunal ?—I think so. my 
_ - Witness, in further examination, expressed the view that in 
_any system: of revaluation they should begin with the towns 
_where the most glaring inequalities existed. sl 

_. ‘Now, about the valuation of the value that is represented 
‘by licenses ?—In Ireland up to the present the increased value 
_of a license is not taken into account in arriving at a valuation. 
_. What is your idea of the way in which the question could 
‘be dealt with ?—It is that these licenses should be taken into 
‘account as in. England and in Scotland. I think it is an 
injustice to the other ratepayers that they are not. 
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| I think your exemption. Jaw in Ireland is in a very different 
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‘state to what it is in England and Scotland ?—It is. In Ireland 
itis held that the words “public purposes” occurring in the 
‘Valuation Acts have a much broader meaning than in England 
-or Scotland—take, for instance, the Londonderry Bridge case— 
with the result that a very large amount of property is exempt 
in Ireland that would not be exempt in the other countries, 
‘such as the property of harbour commissioners, public offices, 
lunatic asylums and property of ‘that kind. In the same way, 
‘with regard to charitable institutions, the meaning is taken in 
‘a much broader sense in Ireland, and a great many institutions 
are exempt there which would not be exempt here. 

_ You think that any legislation should deal with exemptions? 
Yes. 

In your view, -in any new valuation should the old 
‘exemption be taken away, and a new and somewhat restricted 
jexemption be provided for ?—Certainly, on public grounds, 
‘and, possibly, in regard to charities. 

Would you suggest that anybody else except rate-collectors 
should be allowed to. put cases into the lists for revaluations ?— 
‘The Excise authorities should be allowed. 

_ Would you give discretionary power to local authorities to 

remit valuation for a certain period upon structural works so as 
so encourage building improvements ?—I think that would be 
very desirable, otherwise it might act as a deterrent to building 
‘Mprovements, and I would suggest that the full valuation 
should not be imposed until three years had elapsed after 
completion. The valuation might be increased by one-third in 
‘ach of these years until’the maximum was attained at the end 
ofthe third year. A 
| Would you desire periodical revaluation ?—Yes, every thirty 
years in the country and every twenty in the towns, except 
vhen the towns progress at a rapid rate, and then the rating 
vuthority should have power to ask for revaluation every ten 
fears, )) > 
’ ‘It has been suggested that a rise in the valuation would 
(rejudicially affect’ Ireland in the matter of income-tax ?—It 
ould to some extent. 
_- This concluded Sir John Barton’s. direct examination, and 
ie committee adjourned .until the autumn session, when he 
‘ll be recalled for cross-examination.’ It is understood. that 
J€ next witness will explain to the committee the variations in 
ae English and Scottish systems of valuation. 
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| - TESSERZ:. 
Verrio, La Guerre and Thornhill. 


W HEN the:mason and carpenter and plasterer had done 
[ their work, the painters: made their appearance, and 
walls and ceilings with mobs of the old divinities— 
ymphs who represented cities, crowned beldames for nations, 
ad figures, ready ticketed and labelled, answering to the 
ames of virtues. The national love of subjecting all works 
) 4 measure. and value price, which had been disused while 
vt followed nature and dealt in sentiment, was again revived, 
at these cold, mechanical productions might be paid for. in 
‘€ spirit which conceived them. The chief apostles of this 
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dark faith were two foreigners and one Englishman—Verrio, 
La Guerre and Sir James Thornhill. Rubens, indeed, and 
others had. deviated from nature into this desert track, only to 
return again to human feelings with a heartier relish ; but 
Thornhill and his companions never deviated into nature. The 
shepherdesses of Sir. Peter Lely were loose in their attire, 
loose in their looks, and trailed their embroidered robes among 
the thorns and brambles of their pastoral scenes in a way 
which madethe staid dames of the Puritans blush and look 
aside, But the:mystic nymphs of Thornhill or La Guerre, 
though evidently spreading out all their beauties and making 
the most‘ofvtheir-charms, could never move the nerves of a 
stoic. Ipis/im vain that a goddess tumbles naked through a 
whole quarter of the sky. It is astonishing how much and how 
long these works were admired, and with what ardour, men of 
education and)talent praised them. Thornhill enjoys all the 
advantage: of the praise of Pilkington, and the approbation of 
Lord Orford.; ‘ His genius,’ says the former, “was well 
adaptedsto,histor.cal and allegorical compositions. He pos- 
sessed:a fertile,and fine invention, and;sketched his thoughts 
with great ease, freedom and spirit. He was so eminent in 
many parts of his profession that he must for ever be ranked 
among the first painters of his time,”. . . “Sir James Thorn- 
hill,” says Walpole, “a man of much note in his time, who 
succeeded Verrio and was the rival,of La Guerre in the deco- 
rations of our palaces and public:-buildings, was born at 
Weymouth, in Dorsetshire ; was knighted by George I., and 
was elected to represent his native town in Parliament. His 
chief. works were the dome of St. Paul’s, an apartment at 
Hampton Court, the altarpiece of the chapel of All Souls at 
Oxford, another for Weymouth, of which he made them a pre- 
sent; the hall-at Blenheim; the chapel at Lord Orford’s, at 
Wimpole, in Cambridgeshire ; the saloon and other things for 
Mr. Styles, at More Park, Hertfordshire ; and the great hall of 
Greenwich Hospital. Yet, high as his reputation was, and 
laborious as his works were, he was far from being generously 
rewarded for some of them, and for others he found it difficult 
to obtain;the:stipulated prices. His demands were contested 
at Greenwich, and though La Fosse received 2,000/. for 
his works at Montague House, and was allowed 500/. for 
his diet besides, Sir James could obtain but 4os. a square yard 
for the cupola of St. Paul’s, and I think no more for 
Greenwich.” 


Roman Sundials. 


The first sundial with which the Romans became acquainted 
was, according to some writers, brought to the city by Papirius 
Cursor twelve years before the war with Pyrrhus, and placed 
before the Temple of Quirinus. Others state that it was brought 
to Rome at the time of the first Punic war, by the consul 
M. Valerius: Messala, and erected on‘a column behind the’ 
Rostra. But this solarium being made for a different meridian 
did not show the time at Rome correctly. Ninety-nine years 
afterwards, the censor Q. Marcius Philippus erected by the 
side of the old solarium a new one, which was more carefully 
regulated according to the meridian of Rome. But as sundials, 
however perfect.they might be, were useless when the sky was 
cloudy, P. Scipio Nasica, in his censorship, 159 BC, established 
a public clepsydra, which indicated the hours both of day and 
night. This clepsydra was in aftertimes generally called sola- 
rium. The word hora for hour was introduced at Rome at the 
time when the Romans became acquainted with the Greek 
horologia, and was in this signification well known at the time 
of Plautus. After the time of Scipio Nasica several horologia, 
chiefly solaria, seem to have been erected in various public places 
at Rome. A magnificent horologium was erected by Augustus 
in the Campus Martius. It was a gnomon in the shape of an 
obelisk ; but Pliny complains that in the course of time it.had 
become incorrect. Another horologium stood in the Circus 
Flaminius. Sometimes solaria were attached to the front-side 
of temples and basilica; The old solarium which had been 
erected behind the Rostra seems to have existed on that spot 
till a very late period, and it would seem that the place was 
called ad Solarium, so that Cicero uses this expression as 
synonymous: with Rostra or Forum. MHorologia of various 
descriptions seem also to have been commonly kept by private 
individuals; and at the time of the emperors the wealthy: 
Romans used to keep slaves whose special duty was to announce, 
the hours of the day to their masters. From the number of 
solaria which have been discovered in modern times in Italy, 
we must infer that they were very generally used among the 
ancients. 


Proportions of Rooms. 

As all roofs are supported by the side walls, and composed: 
in general of the uniform material of wood, there is a certain 
though not a very precise limit which we impose to their breadth, 
from our knowledge. that if they pass this limit they are 
insufficient and insecure. To the length and to the height, on, 
the other hand, we do not impose any such rigorous limits, 


because neither of these proportions interfere materially with 
| our opinion of sécurity. Within this limit of breadth there may 
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be several proportions to the length and height which shall ‘pe | 
universally pleasing. But beyond this limit these proportions 
cease to be pleasing and become painful in the same degree 
that they pass this boundary of apparent security. Thus a 
room of 12 feet square may constitute a pleasing ‘form, but a 
room of 60 feet square would be positively disagreeable. A 
room 24 feet in length by 18 in breadth may be sufficiently 
pleasing, but a room 60 feet in length by 50 in breadth : would 
constitute a very unpleasing form. Many other instances 
might easily be produced to show that the beauty of every 
apartment depends on the appearance of proper support to the 
roof ; and that on this account the same proportion of: breadth 
that is beautiful in one case becomes positively painful in 
others. Another cause of this difference in our opinion of ‘the 
beauty of proportion arises from the character of the apartment. 
Everyone must have observed that the different forms of rooms, 
their difference cf magnitude and various other causes give 
them distinct characters, as those of gaiety, simplicity, 
solemnity, grandeur, magnificence, &c. No room is ever 
beautiful which has not some such pleasing character. The | 
terms by which we express this beauty are significant of these 
characters, and however regular the proportions of an apart- 
ment may be, if they do not correspond to the general expres- 
sion, we consider the form as defective or imperfect. Thus the 
same proportion of height which is beautiful in a room of 
gaiety or cheerfulness would be felt as a defect in an apartment 
of which the character was severity or melancholy. The same 
proportion of length which is pleasing in an elegant or con- 
venient room would be a defect in an apartment of magnificence 
or splendour. The great proportion of breadth which suits a 
temple or asenate-house, as according with the severe and solemn 
character of the apartment, would be positively unpleasing in 
any room which was expressive of cheerfulness or lightness. 
In proportion also as apartments differ in size different pro- 
portions become necessary in this respect, to accord with the 
characters which the difference of magnitude produces. The 
same proportion of height which is pleasing in a cheerful room 
would be too little for the hall of a great castle where vastness 
is necessary to agree with the sublimity of its character, and 
the same relation of breadth and height which is so wonder- 
fully affecting in the Gothic cathedral, although at variance 
with all the classic rules of. proportion would be both absurd 
and painful in the forms of any common apartment. In 
general it will be found that the great and positive beauty of 
apartments arises from their character ; that where no character 
is discovered the generality of men express little admiration 
even at the most regular proportions ; that every difference of 
character requires a correspondent difference in the composi- 
tion of the dimensions, and that this demand is satisfied or a 
beautiful form produced only when the composition of the 
different proportions is such as to produce one pure and 
unmingled expression. 


Miniature Painting. 

It is a mistake to suppose that a miniature is more finished 
than an oil-picture.- ‘The miniature is inferior to the oil-picture 
only because it is less finished, because it cannot follow nature 
into sO many individual and exact particulars. The proof of 
which is that the copy of a good portrait will always make a 
highly-finished miniature, whereas the copy of a good miniature, 
if enlarged to the size of life, will make but a very sorry 
portrait. Several of our best artists who are fond of painting 
large figures, invert this reasoning. They make the whole 
figure gigantic, not that they may have room for nature but for 
the motion of their brush (as if they were painting the side of a 
house), regarding the extent of canvas they have to cover as 
an excuse for their slovenly and hasty manner of getting over 
it, and thus, in fact, leave their pictures nothing at last but 
overgrown miniatures, but huge caricatures. It is not neces- 
sary in any case (either in a larger or smaller compass) to go 
into the details so as to lose sight ¢ of the effect and decompound 
the face into porous and transparent molecules, in the manner of 
Denner, who painted what he saw through a magnifying- glass. 
The painter’s eye need not be a microscope, it should be a 
looking-glass, bright, clear, lucid. The little in art begins with 
insignificant parts, with what does not tell in connection with 
other parts. The true artist will paint not material points but 
moral qualities. _In a word, wherever there is feeling or 
expression in a muscle or a vein, there is grandeur and refine- 
ment too. 


EEE 


GENERAL. 


The Last Coping-stone of the Nile dam at Assouan was 
laid on the 30th ult The total length is about 13 miles; the maxi- 
mum height from foundation is about 130 feet, and the total 
weight of the masonry is over I,0co,000 tons. It can contain 
Over I,000,000,000 tons of water. The work has been carried 
out by Sir John Aird & Co. 


™M. André, the French artist, has undertaken to restore the 
Hermes of Cythera for the sum of 20,000 rane 
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The Palace in the Wilhelmstrasse, in Berlin, recently 
rendered vacant by the death of Prince George of Prussia, is. 
to be pulled down to make room for a new palace for the 
German ‘Emperor’s third son, Prince Adalbert. & 


™. Picard has completed the last of the five volumes of’ 
reports on the Paris Exposition of 1900. They contain over 
2co views. The copies are to be presented to the foreigr 
Commissioners, the Consuls, and other officials. 

M. Guilbert, the architect of the chapel in Paris erected 
on the site of the bazaar which was ‘destroyed by fire, has 
prepared plans for a chapel adapted to the Armenian rite, for 
which he has received a commission from a manufacturer in 
Tiflis. Inspiration for it has been drawn from the church at 
Akhtama, | 

The Members of the Royal Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours presented last week to their oldest colleague, Mr. 
William Callow, an illuminated address of congratulation on. 
the ninetieth anniversary of his birthday. For sixty-four years. 
Mr. Callow has been one of their most distinguished members, 


and holds the unique position of never having failed to con- — 


tribute his share of drawings to each exhibition during that 
long period. 


M. Gaston Renault, who is an artist as well as a topo- 


grapher, is preparing a plan in relief of Paris, which will be | 


placed in the Musée Carnavalet. 

The Board of Agriculture will shortly undertake the 
management and contro! of Kew Gardens, the duties being 
transferred from the Office of Works. 

Examples of old water conduits have heey revealed in 
laying gas mains in Finsbury Pavement. - They had been 


eee = 


hollowed out toa bore of 6 inches or 8 inches, the trees in — 


some cases being from 4 feet to 6 feet in girth. 
each length had been pointed to fit into the hollow of the next, 
some of the trees heing 20 feet or more in length. 
supposed to have been laid for the waters of the New River 
Company, from the reservoir at Clerkenwell to Finsbury Fields. 

A Site for a marine zoological station has been offered to 
the University College of North Wales by Mr. G. W. Duff 
Assheton Smith, of Bangor. 
to act as architect without the payment of a fee. 


The Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, at 


One end of — 


They are 


Mr. Harold Hughes has offered 


be closed as usual from the evening of August 8 until me. i 


morning of September Io next. 

The New Recreation Hall, Skerries, co. Dubkam was 
totally destroyed by fire on Monday night. It was opened a 
year ago and was designed by Mr. F. Shaw, architect. 

The Arbitration on the amount of damage caused by 
fire to the Birkenhead town hall has cost in expenses 826/. 


The Corporation claimed 14,403/, and the insurance companies 


offered 5,038/. Sir W. Emerson’s award was for 8,161/. 


The Poll of the trustees of the Manchester Infirmary as — 


to whether the new buildings should be erected on the site in — 
Piccadilly has produced the following result :—For 199, 
against 550, thus confirming a previous resolution. 

Mr. Robert Pepys Cockerell died in Liverpool on 
Wednesday last in his thirty-second year. He was the eldest _ 


son of the late Frederick Pepys Cockerell, and grandson of 3 


Professor Cockerell, R.A. 


The Art Congress at sraeesl which is to be held a 
connection with the Exposition des Primitifs Flamands at _ 
Bruges, will take place between. the roth and the 14th inst. 
The subjects discussed will include archeology, history and art. 


The Text of the final order of the Court of King’s Bench 
on the position of district surveyors as regards wooden stands. 
‘and other structures is as follows :—Upon reading the questions. 
submitted for the decision of this Court, under section 29 of the - 
London Government Act, 1899, in the form of a special case — 
agreed on between the parties, and upon hearing Mr. Manisty, 
of counsel for the Mayor,-alderman and councillors of the city 
of Westminster and Mr. Macmorran, of counsel for Thomas 
Henry Watson, William Alfred Large, Robert Kerr, Edward — 
Dru. Drury, Charles Foster Hayward, Alfred Williams 
and William Hewson Lees, district surveyors, acting — 
under the London Building Acts, within the said city.| 
This Court doth decide the said questions as follows vide- — 
licet :—(1) The powers, duties and liabilities of the district 
surveyors with respect to the supervision or inspection of é: 
| wooden structures, falling under Section 84 of the London | 
Building Act,have not been transferred to the City Council — 
and its officers, but the district surveyors have no powers, i 
duties or liabilities under the: licenses granted by the City 
Council. (2) Wooden structures falling within the said Sec iy 
tion 84 are works of which the district surveyors should have — 
notice under Section 145 of the said Act in a proper case. — 
(3) The right to receive: the fees for such supervision and in- if 
spection, specified in paragraph 15 of the said special case, has| — 
not lapsed nor has it been transferred to the City Council or ‘its ee 
officers. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE 


Architect and Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
in view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
veaders. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER, Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. . 


The authors of signed articles and papers readin public must 
necessarily be held responsible for thetr contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Cerre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

** As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on T; hursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BERMONDSEY.—Sept. 16.— Designs are invited for artisans 
dwellings to be erected on land at Rotherhithe, within the 
borough of Bermondsey, and known as the Fulford Street area 
Premiums of 100/., 60/. and 4o/. will be awarded. Mr. Fredk. 
Ryall, town clerk, Town Hall, Spa Road, S.E. 


BIDEFORD.—Sept. 25.—The Town Council of Bideford are 
about to erect municipal offices and a public library upon a 
site opposite the west end of the Long Bridge, Bideford, and 
they invite designs for the proposed buildings. Premiums of 
30/., 152. and 10/. respectively are offered for the designs which 
shall be placed by the Council first, second and third in order 
of merit. Designs and descriptions, &c, are to be delivered 
to Mr. Wm. B. Seldon, town clerk, 18 The Quay; Bideford. 


DEPTFORD.—Aug. 30.—Competitive designs are invited 
for a town hall and municipal offices. Premiums of 100/., 752. 
and 5o/. are offered for the three selected designs. Mr. Vivian 
gee a clerk, Municipal Offices, 20 Tanner’s Hill, 


INDIA.—Nov. 1.—Competitive designs are invited for the 
erection of a memorial to Her Majesty the late Queen Victoria: 
at Allahabad. A premium of 2,coo rupees will be awarded to 
the design selected by the committee. Mr. H. Nelson Wright, 
Indian Civil Service, honorary secretary, Queen Victoria 
Memorial Fund Committee, Allahabad, India. 

LIVERPOOL. — Sep‘. 15.— Designs are invited for new 
labourers’ dwellings to accommodate about 2,500 persons, to 
be erected on the Hornby Street area. Premiums of 250/, 
1507, and Ioo/. respectively are offered for the first three 
selected designs. Particulars will be supplied by the Town 
Clerk. 

MAIDENHEAD.—Oct 1.—Designs for free library. Premiums 
offered of £50, £20 and £10 respectively. Mr. Jobn Kirk, 
town clerk, Guildhall, Maidenhead. 

SOUTHEND —Sept. 7.—Designs are invited for a church to 
accommodate 500 persons, a clergy-house, and a parochial hall 
or parish-room about 50 feet by 30 feet. Mr. C. H. J. Talmage, 
Kathleen Villa, Southchurch Road, Southend-on-Sea. 

SUNDERLAND.—Aug. 30.—Designs are invited for proposed 
police and fire-brigade buildings to be erected in Gill Bridge 
Avenue and Dun Cow Street. Premiums of too/., 50/. and 
25/, are offered for first, second and third designs respectively. 
Mr. Fras. M, Bowey, town clerk, Town Hall, Sunderland. 

WALES.—The Barry Urban District Council offer premiums 
of 1507, 100/. and 50/. for first, second and third best designs 
respectively for proposed municipal buildings and public library 
on a site in the centre of the town, Mr. J. C. Pardoe, surveyor, 
District Council Office, Barry. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ANDOVER —Aug 14—For erection of a steel girder and 
concrete bridge at Amport, and the laying of three cast-iron 
drains under the Andover and Amesbury main road, Andover. 
Mr. John Wormald, district surveyor, South Cottage, Andover. 

ASTON.—Aug. 11.—For covering three boilers with about 
809 yards of steam tubing at the workhouse, Gravelly Hill, 
near Birmingham. Mr. John North, clerk to the Guardians, 
Union Offices, Vauxhall Road, Birmingham. 

BARNES —Aug. 14.—For erection of a new infants’ school 
for 350 children in Railway Street, Barnes. Mr. C. Innes, 
architect, 50 Cannon Street, E.C. 

BARROW-IN- FURNESS — Aug. 13.—For erection of buildings 
for an extension of the manufacturing plant at the gasworks, 
for the Corporation. The Manager of the Gas and Water- 
works. 


BILLERICAY —Aug. 12.—For sewerage works and the 
laying-out of about 2} acres of land for sewerage and sewage 
disposal at Brook Street, near Brentwood. Mr. J. Simmons, 
engineer, Bank Chambers, Doncaster. 

BIsHOP AUCKLAND.—Aug. 11.—For alterations and addi- 
tions to manager’s house, colliery offices, stabling, &c., at 
Chilton Colliery. Mr. F. H. Livesay, architect, Bishop 
Auckland. 

BISHOP’S STORTFORD.—Aug. 11.—For erecting boundary- 
wall 600 feet in length by 8 feet high at the gasworks. Mr. 
W. J. Gee, secretary, Water Lane, Bishop’s Stortford. 

BOOTLE —Aug. 13—-For erection of a gymnasium floor 
over the gentlemen’s swimming-bath, Balliol Road, Bootle, 
Lancs. Particulars may be obtained at the Borough Engineer’s 
Office. 

BOSFRANKAN.—Aug. 19 —For erection of a stable and 
wainhouse, &c, at Bosfrankan, Cornwall. Mr. George Gow, 
Tregothnan Office, Truro. 

BRIDGWATER. — Aug. 1t1.— For construction of about 
188 yards of new sewer with manholes, and the construction of 


SIMPLE YET EFFECTIVE. 
The Lifters can be supplied separately if required, for attaching to ordinary wood lights. 
KINDLY WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 
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bacteria beds for sewage-disposal works at Westonzoyland 
Mr. W. A. Collins, engineer, 120 West Street, Bridgwater. 

BRISTOL.—For erection at Stapleton of an infirmary to hold 
875 sick inmates, Mr. H. Percy Adams, architect, 26 Woburn 
Place, W.C. 

BRISTOL. Aug. 21.— For construction of foundations, 
culverts, subways, &c., at the Avonbank electricity works. 
Mr. H. Faraday Proctor, city electrical engineer, Temple Back, 
Bristol. 

BROMPTON.—Aug. 11.—For extension of weaving-shed 
premises at Brompton, near Northallerton, Yorks. Messrs. 
T. Winn & Sons, architects, 92 Albion Street, Leeds. 

BURNHAM-ON-CROUCH.—Aug. 25.—For erection of an 
engine-house at the waterworks, Burnham-on-Crouch. Mr. E. 
Dilliway, High Street, Burnham-on-Crouch. 

CARLISLE.—For alterations to premises in the Crescent. 
Messrs. Johnstone Bros ,. architects, &c., 39 Lowther Street, 
Carlisle. 

CHACEWATER.—Aug. 12.—For additions and alterations at 
Chacewater and Scorrier stations, for the Great Western Rail- 


way Company. Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington 
Station. 
CHESTERFIELD.—Aug. 11.—For erection of infirmary, 


nurses’ home, laundry and other works at the workhouse, 
Newbold Road, Chesterfield. Messrs. Rollinson & Son, 
architects, 13 Corporation Street, Chesterfield. 

COLCHESTER.—Aug. 23.—For altering pumps at the water- 
works, Balkerne Hill. Mr. C. E Bland, waterworks super- 
intendent, Town Hall. 

CREWE —Aug 14.—For enlargement of the master’s house 
in Broad Street. Mr. J. A. Atkinson, architect, Hightown, 
Crewe. 

EARLS BARTON.—Aug. 16.—For construction of a storage 
reservoir near Earls Barton, Northampton, with outlet works, 
basin, filters, clear-water tank, waste weir, by-wash, &c. Mr. 
Geo. S. Mason, clerk to the District Board, Rushden, ROO 
Northamptonshire. 

EASINGWOLD.— Aug. 12.—For supply and fixing of steam 
cooking apparatus, &c, at the union workhouse. Mr te yoca: 
Robinson, clerk to Guardians, Easingwold. 

Eppw VALe.—Aug. 11.—For erection of a coach-house 
and stable at Hill Side House, Ebbw Vale. Particulars may 
be obtained at the House Agent’s Office, Ebbw Vale. 
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GLascow.—Aug. 12.—For supply and erection of two mild- 
steel circular tar tanks for Provan chemical works. Mr. 
W. Foulis, gas engineer, 45 John Street,. Glasgow. 

GLascow.—Aug. 20.—For supply of two Lancashire boilers. 
with accessories, laundry machinery and hot and cold water 
service, heating apparatus, &c., at the Eastern District Hos- 
pital, Duke Street. Mr. Jas. R. Motion, Parish Council 
Chambers, 38 Cochrane Street, Glasgow.. 

GLEDHOW.—For erection of two through houses, Jackson’s 
Avenue, Gledhow. Mr. Whitworth, Jackson’s Avenue. 

GLOUCESTER.—Aug. 28 —For erection of a nurses’ home 
at the Gloucester infirmary. Messrs. Waller & Son, architects, 
17 College Green, Gloucester. 

Grays —Aug. 12.—For erection of a club in London Road, 
Grays. Mr. R. Rider, The Club, Maidstone Road, Grays. 

Grimspy.—Aug. 26.—For piling, timbering and concreting 
at the Alderman Dobson school. Mr. H. C. Scaping, architect, 
Court Chambers, Grimsby.. 

HACKNEY.—-Sept. 11 —For erection. of coal stores. Mr. 
George Grocott, town clerk, Town Hall, Hackney. 

HALIFAX.—Aug. 13.—For erection of stabling at the Albior 
Brewery. Messrs. Jackson & Fox, architects, 7 Rawson Street, 
Halifax. 

HARROGATE —Aug. 
roof over town’s yard at Robert Street. . Mr. 
borough surveyor, Municipal Offices, Harrogate. 

HOLMFIELD —Aug. 11.—For erection of three houses and 
a shop at Holmfield. Messrs. Petty & Ives, architects, 12 
Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 

HonITON.—Aug. 27.—For construction of an open con- 
crete storage reservoir, having a capacity of 1,500,000 gallons, 
filter-beds and covered service reservoir, together with pipes, 
sluice and air valves, hydrants, &c. Messrs. Beesley, Son & 
Nichols, engineers, 11 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 

ILFRACOMBE.—Aug. 20.—For construction of masonry 
intakes in the parish of Challacombe, laying cast-iron pipes, 
&c., in connection with the new gravitation main fromr 
Challacombe to Ilfracombe. Mr. O. M. Prouse, engineer, 
Town Hall, Ilfracombe. 

ILKESTON AND HEANOR —Aug 21.—For construction of 
a covered service reservoir, holding 8co0,000 gallons, at 
Ilkeston, a covered service reservoir, holding 440,000 gallons, 


13 For additions, alterations and 
F. Bagshaw, 


at Codnor, and for the provision and Jaying of a gravitation — 
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MANUFACTURED PATENT INDURATED STONE CO. Ltd. City Offices: 21 Gt. St. Helen’s, London, E.C. 


Works—_MILLWALL, 
THOROUGHLY MATURED SL 


HOLES, PATENT IN SITU PAVING, 


Prevents Dry Rot, 
Fungus, Decay, &c. 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 


Particulars fon MAJOR & CO. 


No Air Cavities. Non-Porous. Frostproof. 
Hydraulic Pressure over 1,000 Tons. 


Oontractors 


Head Offices: HALIFAX. 


ABS, CONCRETE SANITARY TUBES 


Solignum 
Wood Preservative. 


“Ltd. solignum Depot, HULL. 


THE KING. 


No Laminations. 
ork Stone Appearance. 


=z. 


SILLS, HEADS, BAY WINDOWS, &c. 


and is a pleasing — 
Stain. . 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 


NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL STONE CAN 
WILL LAST A CENTURY. 


The HARD YORK NONSLIP STONE co. 


(BRANCA OF BROOKES, LrTpD.), 


for STEPS, LANDINGS 
WINDOW and. DOOR HEADS — 


SILLS, JAMBS, or any purpose for whic! 
BE USED 


hi 
London, N.W.: 22 SOMERS TOWN (Midland Railway : 


} 
| 


, 


. CONCRETE MAN- 
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main from Chadwick Nick reservoir through Heanor to 
iIkeston. Mr. Wright Lissett, town clerk, Ilkeston. 

IpswicH.—Aug. 12.—For erection of a new Inland Revenue 
office at Ipswich, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
Public Buildings. Messrs. H. Gritten & Son, 8 Princes 
Street, Westminster. 

IpswicH.—Aug. 27.—For erection ‘of generating station, 
offices, car-shed, chimney-shafc and destructor buildings in 
Constantine Road, Ipswich. Mr. Will Bantoft, town clerk, 
Town Hall, Ipswich. 

IRELAND.—Aug. 12.—For erection of a Crown post office 
and postmaster’s residence at Cahir, co. Tipperary. Plans and 
specification can be seen at the Post Office, Clonmel, and at 
the Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

IRELAND.—Aug. 15.—For erection ot new college, Mul- 
lingar, co. Westmeath. Mr. J. J. O’Callaghan, architect, 16 
Nassau Street, Dublin. 

IRELAND.—Aug. 16.—For sinking well at Aghern, Fermoy. 
Mr. Peter O’Neill, clerk, R D C, Workhouse 

IRKLAND —Aug. 20.—For erection ef semi-detached villa 
residence at Rostrevor,co. Down. Mr. W. James Watson, 
architect, Rostrevor. 

JARROW-ON-TYNE—Aug. 15 —For erection of ore, coke 
and limestone depots in connection with the blast furnaces at 
Jarrow-on-Tyne. Particulars obtained at the offices of the 
Rolling Mills and Blast Furnaces Departments, Jarrow. 

Lreps.—Aug. 11.—For painting, decorating, &c., various 
yooms, offices, staircases and corridors in the municipal 
buildings, Leeds. The City Engineer, Leeds. 

LrEpDs.—For erection of the superstructure of a warehouse. 
Messrs. W. Evan Jones, Perkin & Bulmer, architects, 
7 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 

LIVERSEDGE —Aug. 17.—For erection of a car-shed, 
repair shops, offices and accessories at Frost Hill car depot, 
Liversedge, Yorks. The Architect, British Electric Traction 
Co’, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C. 

LonpoNn.—Aug. 15.—For repainting and _tar-varnishing 
Chelsea suspension bridge over the river Thames. Particulars 
ae Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, 

MACCLESFIELD.— Aug. 14.—For alterations at Macclesfield 
‘certified industrial school. Mr. Jabez Wright, architect, 


MACCLESFIELD —Aug. 16.—For additions and extensions 
to farm buildings at the Parkside Asylum. Mr. H. Beswick 
county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. ; 

_MALVERN —Aug. 23—For supply of two Lancashire 
boilers (with feed-water heater and pipework), engines, alter- 
nators, exciters and switchboard, high and low-tension con- 
centric cables and transformers. Mr. H. P, Maybury, surveyor 
Council House, Malvern. ; 

MANCHESTER.—Aug. 11.—For putting-in the foundations 
for coke-storing plant at the Gaythorn gas station. Mr. C. 
Nickson, superintendent, Gas Department, Town Hall, Man- 
chester. 

MANCHESTER —Aug. 11.—For erection of an electricity 
sub-station at Newton Heath Particulars may be obtained at 
the office of the City Architect, Town Hall. 

MANCHESTER.—Aug. 12.—For tiling of the floors and walls 
of the males’ first-class wash baths at New Islington, for the 
baths and wash-house committee. The Chairman of the Baths 
&c., Committee, Osborn Street, Manchester. ; 

MANCHESTER.—Aug. 12.—For alterations to the males’ 
first-class wash baths at New Islington. The Chairman of 
the Baths, &c., Committee, Osborn Street, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER.—Aug. 14. —For erection of three shelters at 
Monsall fever hospital. Particulars may be obtained at the 
office of the City Architect, Town Hall. 

Moresby.—Aug. 11.—For erection of a pair of semi- 
detached houses at Mill Grove, Moresby. Mr. J. S. Moffat, 
architect, 53 Church Street, Whitehaven. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Aug. 30.—For erection of offices, 
&c, in Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Mr. Henry 
Holliday, Consett Iron Co., Consett. 1 

OssETT.—Aug. 11.—For taking-down and rebuilding a 
house at Hagg’s Hill, Ossett, Yorks. Messrs. C. H. Marriot, 
Son & Shaw, Church Street Chambers, Dewsbury. 

PLYMOUTH.—Aug 23.—For overhead line construction in 
connection with the tramways. Mr. E. G. Okell, borough 
electrical engineer, Prince Rock, Plymouth. 

RETFORD.—For laying about 309 superficial yards of wood 
block flooring at the Retford town hall. Mr. J. D. Kennedy 
borough surveyor, Retford. 

RuGBY.—Aug. 13.—For repairs, cleaning, colouring, &c., at 
the old Council Chamber, Windmill Lane, Rugby. Mr. D. G. 


Macclesfield, 


Macdonald, surveyor, Rugby. 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. 


HYDRO - EXTRACTORS. 


th 1\\ | : ESTAB.] LIMITED. 1871. 
Aa | Ht 
ae 
m7 ipa it il | Telegrams, Telephone, 
a a TNS rag i “LIMMER, LONDON.” 862. 
ae a <3 
i \@e HT ForM or BLoce# 


i in 


joo | NE Reman 
j "i , : 


|COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


|| For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices: 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


The Buttermere Green Slate Co. 


Having acquired Sawing and Planing Machinery 


POT, CASSELS. & WILLIAMSON, |piuuars, covumns, HEADS, SILLS, 
ENCINEERS & FOUNDERS, JAMBS, MULLIONS, KERBS, TILES, 
MOTHERW ELL. &e., &e., in their famous 


OATALOGUES FRR. ILIGHT SEA GREEN STONE, 


DARK SEA GREEN STONE 
WORTLEY FIRE CLAY CO, as 
ATLEY FIRE CLAY C0 | MOTTLED GREEN STON F 


ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS| xeswicK, cUMBERLAND. 
RICHARD D. BATCHELOR, 


SS 


fn y Ar oT : . : 
a or poy tesian and Consulting Well Engineer Bee, Seto, 
BOG EO? ‘ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. ce Se tae 
© 2 , 
ov geste WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. Te ag % 
wf <o av LARGEST STEAM WeELL-BorinG Toots IN THE KINGDOM. 2m % 


73 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 


_ Mol. LXVI. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 128. 61. 


THE WOOD CARVING CO,, 


LIMITED, 
WINDSOR ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


|Manufacturers of Fancy Solid Wood Mouldings 


of every description for Cabinet Makers, 
Builders, Picture Frame Makers, &c. 


Hand Carving of Every Description. 


Send for Price List and Patterns, 


EDWARDS & MEDWAY 


Kennington Steam Joinery Works, 

9 ETHELRED ST., KENNINGTON CROSS, S.E. 
Telegraphic Address, * Edgythe, London.” 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 
and every description of STONEWORK executed 
on the premises. 

Architects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 
despatch. EsitIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


— 


THE 


FRENCH ASPHALTE CO, 


ARCHITECTS 
Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


CADOGAN IRONWORKS 


STANLEY BRIDGE, 


CHELSEA, S.W. 


Columns, Girders, Roofs, Railings, 
Ornamental Work, Castings, &c. 
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RucGpy.—Aug. 20.—For supply and erection of one 150-kw. 
and one 60-kw. high-speed steam alternators (three-phase), 
switchboard, underground mains, arc lamps, public incan- 
descent lamps, meters, &c. Mr. T. M. Wratislaw, clerk, 
Urban District Council, Rugby. 

SCOTLAND.—For addition to Castlebay public school, to 
accommodate seventy scholars, and addition to Northbay 
public school, to accommodate fifty scholars, in the island of 
Barra. Mr. ‘Andrew W’Elfrish, clerk to the Scheol Board, 
Lochmaddy. 

SCOTLAND.—Aug. 11.—For erection of an infant school at 
Glencraig, Lockgelly. Mr. William Birrell, architect, 200 High 
Street, Kirkcaldy. 

SCOTLAND.—Aug. 
pipes, constructing collecting reservoirs, gathering wells and 
other works in connection with extensions of the Cults water- 
supply works, Aberdeen. Messrs. Walker & Duncan, 
3 Golden Square, Aberdeen. 

SCOTLAND.—Aug. 13.—For erection of a dwelling-house, 
College Bounds, Fraserburgh. Mr. Wm. S. F. Wilson, archi- 
tect, Fraserburgh. 

SCOTLAND.— Aug. 
school. Mr. John Houston, architect, Dunfermline. 

SCOTLAND.—Aug. 15.—For construction of a 7-inch cast- 


12.—For laying cast-iron and fireclay 


13—For additions to Kelty infant 


concrete supporting wall, &c. from the Dreel Bridge, An- 
struther, to the sea. Messrs. Jamieson & Guthrie, town clerks, 
Anstruther. 

SOWERBY.—Aug. 
Sowerby Bridge, Yorks. 
Bridge. 

STREATHAM.—Aug. 14.—For erection of a fire-brigade 
station. Particulars at the Architect’s Department, LC.C. 
Fire Brigade Branch, 3 Warwick Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 

SWINDON.—Aug. 25—For extensions to the technical 
school, Victoria Road. Messrs. Bishop & Pritchett, architects, 
Regent Circus, Swindon. 

TYWARDREATH.—Aug. 11.—For erection of a Board school 
and out-offices, with boundary walls, &c. Mr. William Julian 
Samble, architect, Hill House, Par Station, Cornwall. 

WALES.—For alterations and additions to the Station hotel, 
Mr. 


12.—For erection of new offices in 
Mr. S. Wilkinson, architect, Sowerby 


Abertillery. Thomas Roderick, architect, Clifton Street, 


WALES.—For boring at the Caradog Vale Colliery, Hendre- 
forgan, and at the Groeswen Colliery, Nantgarw. The 
Groeswen and Caradog Collieries, Ltd., 49 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C. 

- WALES.—Aug. 12.—For erection of an office at Swansea 
(High Street) station, for the Great Western Railway Co, Mr. 
G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station, W. 


WALES.—Aug. 13.—For erection of a villa near Crumlin, 
Mon. Mr. R. L. Roberts, architect, Crumlin. 


WALES.—Aug. 14-—For erection of twenty houses at Cefn 
Cribbwr, near Bridgend. Messrs. J. & F. J. Hurley, architects, 
10 Bridgend Road, Tondu, Aberkenfig. 


WaLES.—Aug. 14.—For erection 
dwelling-houses at Fleur-de-Lis, Mon. 
architect, Station Road, Bargoed. 

WALES.—Aug. 15.—For erection of an electric-power 
station and car-sheds, Pontypridd. Mr. C. Sidney Watson, 
Council Offices, Town Hall, Pontypridd. 


of 
Mr. 


ten workmen’s 
Geo. Kenshole, 


WALES.—Aug. 16.—For erection of a house in Manor 
Road, Abersychan. Mr. T. B. Winstone, 16 High Street, 
Abersychan. 

WALES.—Aug. 18.—For erection of a large hotel, with 


stables, &c., Jubilee Road, Aberaman. Messrs. Llewellin 


Smith & Davies, architects, &c , Aberdare. 
WALES.—Aug. 18.—For erection of a stone arched bridge, 


‘or, in the alternative, of an iron girder bridge, at the Pitt, 


Llanarth ; and for erection of a stone retaining wall to the 
bridge at Hendre Glyn, Llanover, Abergavenny. Mr. John 
Gill, surveyor, 4 Brecon Road, Abergavenny. 


WALES.—Aug. 18.—For construction of basements and 


foundations and other works for the proposed new lunatic © 


asylum at Whitchurch, near Cardiff. Messrs Oatley & Skinner, 
architects, Edinburgh Chambers, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 

WALES.—Aug. 27.—For erection of a lunatic asylvm at 
Caerleon, Mon. Mr. A. J. Wood, architect, 22 Surrey Street, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 

WALSALL.—Sept. 8.—For erection of a school to accommo- 
date 1,000 children anda caretaker’s house at North Walsall. 
Mr. H. E. Lavender, architect, Bridge Street, Walsall. 

WILLINGTON.—Aug. 14 —For erection of Catholic church 
and presbytery, Willington, Durham. Mr. John Kelly, archi- 


~ 


Aberdare. 


iron outfall sewer, about 220 yards in length, with 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, H.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE'S “ INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithogr aphed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SDUNPRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUH’S TaBLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate r ates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 

cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream 


OLDACRES & CO., 52 CHANOERY LANE, 


LONDON, W.C. 
“Quantities ’’ Box, 14”x9!’ 


x5”, 2s. each. 
Tele. No. 1021 P.O. Central. Telegrams, ‘‘ 


Oldacres, London.” 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 


199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
naraed on Application. 
MEDAL AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 

Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 

Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 

Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1902, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s, Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED) 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for Prints by Hlectric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED| 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or| 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 


“Quantities’’ Box, 14 in. by 9 in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


W. HARDAKER, 13 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


XT. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


Catalogues on Application. 


PLEASE SPECIFY 


SAM DEARDS’ 


PATENT 


The removable Lead Cap and “Self-Locking ” 
are special features that no other systems possess. 
Requires no Nuts, Boits, Screws, or Packing. 


Sole Agents for the United Kingdom. 


EYRE & thew et note ee 34 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 


London - Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


VICTORIA WORKS, KS, HARLOW, 


Guaranteed 5 Years, 


SELF-LOCKING” GLAZING, 


Steel Bar 


tect, 466 Oxford Street, Marble Arch, W. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED soon Parnes ee 


* GEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 


| 


| 


LIGHTNING [7 


Write us to send you, Post Free, the above beautifull — 


‘POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), _ te 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 inches wide). ‘ 


| 
POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), at 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers, a 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, ! 4 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 


a 

HED 

ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, \ 
% 

: 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, 


WESTMINSTER. 

Telephone No. 185 Westminster. ie 

Telegraphic Address, Cartoons, London.” | — 
i a RR ORR ERE SE eR ES 


CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, } 
ih 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. i 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored) — 
Telegrams, ‘“‘ FuRSH, NOTTINGHAM.” | 


BEEGHINGS, LTD. 
“ What we 


can do 


for YOU.’ 


printed Pamphlet, 


= 163 STRAND =— 
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WOLVERHAMPTON —Aug. 


Snakes Lane, Woodford, Essex. 
tect, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


TENDERS. 


ASTON MANOR. 
For construction of a 21-inch diameter storm-water culvert 
across the Aston Unity cricket ground, near Trinity Road. 


Mr. G. H. JACK, Serer: 
G. Trentham 
Barnes & Co. ; 
R. W. Fitzmaurice & Go: 
S. Wood 
Currall, Lewis & Martin 
A. Cooper : 
J. White, jun. 
J. MACKAY, Smethwick (accepted ) 


° 


BILLERICAY. 


For construction of cesspools and providing and laying about 
825 yards of g-inch glazed pipe drains at Billericay, Essex. 


Mr. R. J. W. LAYLAND, surveyor. 
W. H.C. Ansell . ; 

B. Jenner 

Haywood 

G. Hunnable 

J. Kempster. 

J. Jackson 

Gentry Bros. : 

Thompson & Wilkinson 

Harris Bros, 

H. Williams ; 

Wilson, Border & Co. . 

T. W. MARSH, Orsett Heath h (accepted 
G. Chess was 


13—For a complete electric- 

light installation at the new workhouse (accommodation 1,40<), 

Mr. Arthur Marshall, King Street, Nottingham. 
WooprorpD.—Aug. 9.—For erection of school buildings in 


canopies, &c. 


BLACKWELL. 


For extending a water-main in the parish of Tibshelf. Mr. H. 
SILCOCK, surveyor, 348 irs tk Mansfield. 


J. Holmes : - £336 00 
Mr. Edward Tidman, archi- W. H. Shaw 198 18 o 
S. BURNHAM, Alfreton (accepted ) 159 12 6 


BRIGHTON. 


For cleaning and painting with Ripolin the arc-light columns, 
Mr. F. C. MAY, surveyor. 


GATES & SON, Brighton (accepled) . 


alte 720 


For supplying, delivering and erecting a storage battery, and 
to maintain the same for ten years after the period of 


engineer. 


maintenance provided for in the specification for the 
annual sum of 186/. 


tos. Mr. A. WRIGHT, consulting 


THE ELECTRICAL POWER STORAGE CO. (ac- 
2 fo) 
fe ‘ 5 cepted) . - : - 43423 12 0 
295 oO oO} For supplying and fixing an automatic reversible booster with 
270 19 O switchboard, to be used in conjunction with the storage 
263 14 oO battery. 
oo 5 3 D. BRUCE PEEBLES & Co. (accepted) t. SO Ce 
; ; ee 9 3 BRISTOx. 
For extension of the docks offices, Queen Square. Mr. W. V. 
GOUGH, architect, 24 see ‘Street, Bristol. 
i Perkins . : ; : ; 116530300. OF 0 
W. Cowlin & Son wns. Loe Or .O 
E. Walters ZS tG0ni GO 
W. Church . 3,126 0 oO 
Eastabrook & Sons Z0871+: On, 0 
£397 GeO G. Downs & Son 2I09541012.0 
agora e 6 G. Humphreys . : 2,967 9 oO 
eeu Me, Js Radda |. 2,959 .0 O 
Sizetas oO C. A. HAYES (accepted) 2,856 0 oO 
aa i 5 BURY (LANCS). 
297 10 3 For painting of the gas committee’s offices and showrooms in 
201 9 3 Broad Street. Mr. A. W. BRADLEY, borough surveyor. 
289 15 0 R. SMITH, Bolton Street (accepted). 
276 12 2 | For redecorating art-rooms Nos. 11, 12 and 13 at the technical 
5G nt 3 school, Broad Street. Mr. A, W. BRADLEY, borough 
22AeeOn sO, surveyor. 
ee! 25) 8 R SMITH, Bolton Street (accepted ). 


A. C. W:. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone & Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


A.C. W. HOBMAN & CO. 


| OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, §.E. 
ag heart 


‘SAVE TIME. 
‘SAVE MONEY. 


Particulars 


F Thos. Harrison, Ld. 
Bradford. 


oo STONE. 


4 WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


Sultableforallkinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
8s testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


| WELDON 8TONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


k For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, CORBY, KETTERING 
er ——————$ 


THE VALLONGO SLATE AND 
| MARBLE QUARRIES CO., LtD., 


165 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


SLATE SLABS of any dimensions for 
Public Baths, Tanks, Billiard Beds, &c., &. 


Prices and full particulars on application. 


WATER SUPPLIES 


fe MANSIONS, COUNTRY HOUSES, TOWNS, VILLAGES, 
"ARMS, &. Thousands of springs discovered by W. Stone, 
xpert Water Finder, Artesian and other Wells Bored and 
sunk, giving abundant supplies of Pure Water. Illustrated 
\0oks free,—Address. W, STONE, Artesian and Con- 
| ulting Well Engineer, Bolingbroke Hall, Spilsby. 


Fibrous Plaster 


OXYLIN 
DECORATIONS. 


H. E. GAZE, 16 Hinde St., LONDON, W. 
CORNICES READY for FIXING from 64. foot. 


OVERDOORS, CEILINGS, CAPS, TRUSSES, &c.| 


ESTIMATES FOR SPECIAL WORK. 


JOHN FIELD & GO. 


REPOUSSE & ART METAL WORKERS, 


STOVE, RANGE & PATTERN CHASERS, 
In Lead or Brass. of all kinds, of Hearth and 
Mantel Adornments, 


Cadman Lane, SHEFFIELD. 
NEW LET, 


“© Builders’ Air Crates. 
STEEL BARS 
GALVANISED. 


Send for Catalogue, 


JAMES BLEZARD & SONS,LTD, 
GUY FOUNDRY, 
PADIHAM, LANCS 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR. 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEATHER-PROOF. 


LIMITED, 
EN GINDERS, 


LIVERPOOL. 


London Office: 7 Quality Court, 
ss Chancery Lane, W.C. 


JOHN KING, 


* WARMING 


| 
| 
| 


;WAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE. 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses. Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co, 


Ih (Successors to 
i, CHAS. WATSON,F.R.S.A.,& HILL & HEY). 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


“EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zinc 
throughout. 


Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture, 
Price Lists, Oatalogues, Esti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 


Tele. Address, 
“Ventilator, Halifax." 


REG. No. 821530. 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Verttcal Damp 
Courses. 
The Best Material for 


Paths, Floors, Rvots, Stables, Cowsheds, 
Coacn-houses, &c. 


Agence TO Se 
H.M. GOVERNMENT (<." 


Every description of Asphalte laid and suppliec. 


T. FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 


ESTABLISEED 
1851. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


CARLTON. 


For street sewerage and drainage works in Forester Grove, 
Park Road, Mar Hill Road, Chandos Street and Forester 


Street. 
Cox & Son . £2,008 Io 4 
Barry 1,995 0 Oo 
Bower Bros. . 1,935.12 86 
CoPE & RAYNOR, West Bridgeford (accepted ) 1,885 18 6 


CHADWELL HEATH. 
For erection of farm buildings at asylum at Chadwell Heath, 
Mr. J. G. MORLEY, ees gone 


Dupont & Co. . £6,879 0 O 
Gregar & Son 6,426.70) 40 
H. J. Carter 6,350 0 oO 
C, North’. ; 6287510750 
Works Manager : 6,281 0 oO 
S. PARMENTER, Braintree (accepted ) 5,933. 0 Oo 


CHELSEA. 


ECCLES (LANCS8). 

For sewerage works-in Barton Road, Patricroft, and construc- 

tion of new manholes, gullies, &c. Mr. T. S. Picton, 
borough engineer. 

SNAPE & SONS, Boardman Street (accepted ) 


EPSOM. 

For completion of the construction of a septic tank and erection: 
of a pump-house, with machinery, at the sewage farm, 
Hook Road. Mr. EDWARD R. CAPON, surveyor, Bromley 
Hurst. 


- £746 15 t 


Kavanagh & Co. - £1,497 Ome 
Cropley Bros. ; ; 1,463 0 o 
ROLL & TAYLOR, High Street, Epsom (ac- 
cepted) . é : 1,338. 0 9 
For whitewashing, Scan varnienige! &c., at the workhouse 
infirmary. 
E, LONGHURST & SONS, East Street (accepted) £229 12 0 


ERITH. 
lor street works in Gordon Road, Stanmore Road and Ash- 
burnham Road, Erith, Kent. Mr. A. H. JENNINGS, sur- 


For painting, whitewashing, cleaning, &c., at the infirmary in en eee - £2, 048 7 10 
Cale Street. Lawrence & Thacker 1,904 I 2 
S. T. Prechner 4753 © ©} Free & Sons 1,929 0 0 
C. uy Petheuch she? 19 ©! Wilson, Border & Co. 1,868 6 5 
G. pose Eo ae tee al ee Ballard, Ltd. 1,827 7 8 
T. White ey be OwO: | MAb eWWinecler, - «ti eee oa 
Housway Bros. 527 9 ©} Road MAINTENANCE Co., Gravesend (ac- 
ee a Oe Pere cepted) . : 1,770 3 0 
ason BOB a Cage. : 
G. McARTHUR, West Kensington (atcepted) | 330 0 0 GREAT YARMOUTH, 


For erection of a boundary wall. at the Hollies, Gorleston. 
Mr. W. WALTER LAKE, architect, Regent Street, Great 


COVENTRY. . Yarmouth. 

For supply and fixing of 420 yards of wrought-iron fencing at Bland 55 1 tee 
the cemetery. Mr. J. E. SWINDLEHURST, surveyor. Dawson. 48% Oia 
W. T. Burbidge . i Sea eee £242 (0 0°} Bond 47 0-0 
Dudley Art Metal Co. 238 17 6| Beech 45 19 9 
E. J. Raybould & Co. . 2300" 10 Easto 45. 5 eo 
Coventry Lighting and Engineering ( Co, 218 0 oO Pestell 39 10 Oo 
Hill & Smith 217 O O| For erection of fishing prentices on ‘the South Denes, Fraser- 
Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss Z1O* OURO burgh. Mr. W. WALTER LAKE, architect, Regent Street, 

Parsons, Sherwin & Co. 199 I0 O Great Yarmouth. 
J. Elwell 171 O50 Moore & Sons, bricklayer and carpenter ~ £992, O78 
W. H. ICKE, Broadgate, Coventry (accepted) 166 0 0 Lake & Burrell, plumber ° : 44 15 6 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 


C. B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTO. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. 
INSECT-PROOF. 
For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING on Joists, 
DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London." LON DON, E.C. Telephone 274 Holborn. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


VAL-DE-TRAVERS 
ROCK ASPHALTE PAVING 


Sole Licensees for Yorkshire District. 


CEORCE GREENWOOD & SONS, 


Re ad 


BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, — 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 


Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES | 
Also for Damp Walls. »" 


Anew decorative 
materia 
transparent and 
OPaqle « 


66Berners St.Oxford St. 
London W. 


prices from per square foot 


Vol. LXVII. of THE ARCHITECT, Handsomely bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


NEW BRUNSWICK STREET, HALIFAX. 
COMPETENT WORKMEN EMPLOYED. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED. ESTIMATES FREE. 
Teleg. Address, ‘‘CONCRETE, HALIFAX.” Telephone No. 800, 


TERRA-COTTA 


DOOR OR WINDOW HEADS, 
PANELS, PILLAR CAPS, 


WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 
Grimsby Road, CLEETHORPES. 


Conerete & Rock Asphalte Paving Contractors, L 


RIDGES, CHIMNEY TOPS, &¢. | 
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SUPPLEMENT 


oS SS 
GREAT YARMOUTH—continued. 


For erection of fishing premises on the South 


Denes. 


Mr. 
W. WALTER LAKE, architect, Regent Street, Great 


Yarmouth. 
Beech, bricklayer £1,014 0 
Wright, carpenter : : 4y2 oO 
Great Yarmouth Ironworks Co 185 10 
Andrews, plumber 52 0 


GLASS HOUGHTON. 


0000 


For renovation of Primitive Methodist chapel, Glass Houghton, 


eX orks, 
G. Drinkwater 
W. Lawrence 


H. BUTLER, Corn Market, Pontefract (accepted ) ‘ 


GUILDFORD. 


£42) 10) 0 


A0ge0 vO 


21 


ie) 


oO 


For painting and repairs to the Corporation cottages, Castle 


Street and South Street. 
Tuns Gate, Guildford. 
W. F. Wootton 
C. G. Fowler : A : ; 5 
A Franks . Z : ; ‘ : - 
G. Shires : . ‘ : 2 
G W. Blizzard : ‘ ; 
D. COKER, South Street (accepied ) 


HACKNEY. 


For street works in Heatherley Street (southern portion). 


ee OSe 


NORMAN SCORGIE, borough surveyor. 

Grounds & Newton ee BS 

C. W. Killingback & Co. 

W Griffiths & Co., Ltd. 

W. Gibbs, Ltd. 

G. PORTER, 
Hackney, N.E. (accepted ) 


Mr. N. SCORGIE, borough engineer. 
J Fowler & Co., Ltd. . : : : 
Marshalls, Sons & Co., Ltd. 

T. Green & Sons. : 
R. Garrett & Sons : 
C. Burrell & Sons ; : 
Clayton & Shuttleworth, Ltd. 
AVELING & PORTER, LID., 


= 


—— ——— 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


WRITE FOR PRICE LISTS AND SS} 
JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, 
OLD OHARLTON, KENT. 


are ee 


HOT WATER, | 
High and Lov | 


i EA N G Also STEAM. 


ALFRED GRINDROD & CO., 
WEST sT.. SHEFFIELD. 


Telephone No. 2740. EAT LATI NG 


( 
4LL WORK GUARANTEED. 
Stone and Granite 


(M. T. MEDWAY) 
ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET, 


Specialties 
in Polished Work. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


Vee Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
L Coal, and Iron, and nianufacture also 
Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks. 


h A London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
|_Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 
i SSS 


ROGGON & SON. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKINC. 
lopoRaus, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
URABLE” ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 
*ALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 
AND ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 
‘ALVANISED CORRUCATED ROOFING SHEETS. 
Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 


THE SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR CO. 


2 Arthur Street, Well Street, 


Rochester (accepted ) 


141 
138 
132 
129 

95 


578 


15 
10 
LS 
10 
17 
15 


Mr. C. G. MASON, surveyor, 


£148 


OaAWADO 


Mr. 


I 


2 


2) 


7 
6 


563 17 I0 
550 5 1 


553. 3/44 
For supply and delivery of a 10-ton compound road roller. 


391 
390 
390° 
392 
381 
379 


DEPTFORD, S.E. 


BY450" 0 


ie) 


(cj Ao) Lojste) Kobo) te! 


HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 

For erection of two houses on the site of the old Vale of Health 
tavern. Messrs. LOWE & GOLDSCHMIDT, Heath Street, 
Hampstead, and A W. HuDSON, 87 Finsbury Pavement, 
E C, architects. 


J & W. T. Inkpen 162,199" GO 
W. J. King ; lO 3081 OMG 
Sheffield Bros. . 17.0 je One: O 
Dabbs & Son 1,480 0 Oo 
A Collins . ‘Hiv ds Ae ae 


HARWICH. 
For street works in Stour Road, Dovercourt. 
DITCHAM, borough surveyor. 
Contract No. 1. 


Mr. HENRY 


Smith & Beaumont . £808 oO oO 
F. Bennett. Sosy uO.".0 
E Newton. : 703,02 8 
Bradshaw & Co. 738 4 6 
J. Trueman : ; : ; ; 720 0 O 
WILSON, BORDER & CO, Ilford (accepted ) VO2m O08 O 
Contract No. 2. 
E Newton. 1,098 O oO 
F Bennett. 1,087 0 Oo 
Smith & Beaumont 1046 0 O 
Bradshaw & Co. 1009 O O 
J. Trueman : : : ; : 960 0 a 
WILSON, BORDER & CO (accepted) . 936 0 0 
HASTINGS. 
| For erection of a technical school in Tower Road. Mr, A, W. 


JEFFERY, architect, 5 Havelock Road, Hastings. 


Jmesarvey © 5 : » £23850; 0: .0 
A. H. White. ‘ : 206255259 .0..0 
Tapner, Simmonds & Co. 2620850 +O 
J Parker . 2,477 O O 
TT Denne : : DAT 24. Ost O 
Padgham & Hutchinson . 4 : ; 2,454 0 O 
J LestrrR, Earl Street, Hastings (accef/ed ) 2,447) (0) ..0 
EE aGruttenden A ; : A 25438 .0 © 
W. & E. Noakes : : : : 2,344 0 O 
Gann & Co. ; : ; ‘ : , 22050 0.4 O 


ALTERNATING & CONTINUOUS 
DIRECT COUPLED 


BLACKWALL 


GALVANIZED IRON 
COMPANY, Limited. 


GALVD. CORRUGATED 


i — 


AND 


PLAIN WORKING-UP 


SHEETS. 
RIDGE CAPPING, GUTTERS, 


&e. 


‘IRON ROOFING 


| AND 


# 


OF ALL 


GALVANIZERS KINDS OF 
ELECTRIC LIFTS. TANKS & CISTERNS. 


IRONWORK. 


HYDRAULIC, STEAM, OR orrices—5 FENCHURCH STREET, 
HAND POWER. 


LONDON, E.C. 
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HEDNESFORD. LANCHESTER. 


For erection of an infant school in Station Road. For construction and alteration of the Derwent cottages 
M. B. ANDERSON, Cannock (accepted) . - 42,449 0 oO sewage-disposal works. Mr. G. W. WESTGARTH, sur- 
veyor. 
HENDON. J. ATKINSON, Knitsley, co. Durham (accepted) . £146 3 2 
For street works at Milton Road, Finchley Lane, Hermitage : 
Lane and Colin Deep Lane. Mr. S. SLATER GRIMLEY, 


surveyor. ‘ LEYTON. 
Milton Road. For street works in the district. Mr. WILLIAM DAwson, 
R. BALLARD, LTD, Child’s Hill (accepied ) 2007 Oo surveyor. 
: T. Adams é , . . 5 ; £13,844 ° °O 
finchley Lane. Capt. 13,590 © © 
R. BALLARD, LTD. GE, 3 F ; Ber oe 2 Meston & Hale. : i ; § - 12,638 9-6 omm 
Flermitage Lane. W. Griffiths & Co. . ; A ; : - 12;7749 oa 
R. BALLARD, LTD. (accepted) ; : tte EO ee ped: G. Wilson 5 ; i : : .. 12,5785 one 
Colin Deep Lane. F, J. Coxhead . 5 : : 3 : » 12,255. 0 s00m 
Ro BALLARD, LTD, (accepted WON 2 "EO ee hoa PGs W. Manders. . ».. 1. 49) 101, 8@qeuen 
G. J. Anderson : ; . £1,768, Ones 
HERTS. A. W. PoRTER, Leyton (accepted) | ; » 11,710 On7omm 


For erection of a beerhouse and cottage, Symonds Green, 
Herts. Mr. J. RANDALL VINING, architect, 89 Chancery 


LONDON. 
Lane, London, W.C. 


- For rebuilding shop and premises, 10 Brompton Road, S.W. ar 
pee Son ; ; : : é £925 a S Messrs. BLANGY & VAN Baars, architects, 12 South- | 
} u arcs : Z : ‘ : : : He ae ampton ante W.C. £ 
Tee 8 ; j 4 ; . : Redes Heslie-ciCon > F : . . £2,860" 0 Gm 
Wey Soate Sep: CPLR A Op, See aE Eee a m A Langdale & Hallett. . 7) 3 2,709 0) (imme | 
F. Newton / $2 90] Toe tino . a 
’ J. WILLMOTT & Sons, Hitchin (accef-ted) ; . 090.40 HO ntincan GA Sone ; ; ‘ : ; é 2,290 Oo oO | 
HORWICH. F. W.\Green. .. : . . oe 5283 O29 | 
For erection of infectious diseases hospital. SYME & DUNCAN (accepted) : ; y 2,250 0 $e 
J. Edmundson & Co. ; i : - £15,786 o o| For supply and fixing of laundry machinery and plant atthe 
Parkinson & Siddle : : : : Rue MPU rons 6) Joyce Green Hospital. Messrs. TREADWELL & MARTIN} a 
J. H. Wright . oe ae Pe DN er 28 TRG mic architects. - 
R. Mosley : ; ; rf 3 . wel SOOT OO Manlove, Elliott & Co. Ltd. . : i . £9,300 TT omme 
R. Baxendale & Sons.” ; , 3 tA ohn (Ono Wenham & Waters, Ltd. 8,253 Oem 
S. J. Hodgkiss ‘ - : ; : . 14,845°19 (8 H. H. Joel & Co. and T, Potter & Sons, United, ‘= 
Blackburn & Hastings . : : a 4,750 50 Ltd. : : : 8,172 0 = Ome 
W. Cunliffe . . : é : : 2 14,1208 On © T. Bradford & Co. ; : ; : i . 8159 @ 26mm 
L. Fairclough . p ; , : ; 0. AS OLG Pas ne Lees & Harrison, Ltd. ; : ; »- 8,000 ‘Oo; 70mm 
Atherton & Norris . é F : : 64135772 200 6 J. SF se May. 7,997 (O -Om- 
R. Carlyle ‘ ' + 13}4697 0.- +o ENTWISTLE & Gass, Atlas Foundry, Bolton is 
W. J. SLATER, Horwich (accepted) ; + ul Bes ih ar ante 2 Sa 


(accepted), ; . . Lay: 


THE HAM Hi. AND DOULTING STONE CO. 
(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) Bil 
Ge Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., eh 4 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &e, 


ARTIFICIAL STC i E. for air, sos, cnn ne nd 
F. BRADFORD & CO. HOMERTON, LONDON, Ni. 


- ESTABLISHED 1861, : 
WALKER & SON, 7 Upper James St., Golden Sq., Londen, W.) >, 
Woodville, Pudsey, Leeds. } aoe 

CONTRACTORS FOR maak SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, ae : 


EXECUTED IN ALE PARTS OF TAE COUNTRY. 
Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential! Buildings 
Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). q 


Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Li iverpool. References fo Dera. on Application. Telecrams, “ Walkers, Contreras Pudeey. 


Works: 
Gelderd Road, 
Leeds. 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced. 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 16810 176 DRUMMOND STREET, ig 


Telephone No 773 King’s Gross. Telegraphic Address, “ Veneer, Loldonst 


‘ane ee 
oe 


Lj 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON— continued. 
For sanitary work and for painting and cleaning works at the 


Banstead Road school. 
Sanitary work. 


Gardner & Hazell ~ £6,130 10 0 
W. Rogers : « 6,0767 | ay .0 
D. Gibb & Co. . B010.4 OO 
E. Proctor 5,509 O O 
G. Jackson R402. 16 
on. james. 5,420) 2 © 3 
Haslemere Builders, Ltd... bath OG 
Staines & Son . ; 5 S00n OneO 
J. Knight & Sons 5,203 0 O 
H. Rogers 5,200 O O 
J. B. Potter §,127) 50 10 
A. H. Inns 4,982 15 6 
He Line. . 4:7605°50..0 
M. Batchelor . 4,750 (0.0 
T. COLE, 125 Offord Road, N. (accepted ) 4,666 17 Io 
Painting and cleaning works. 
G. Jackson : ¢ F A E : Ree SHG etl aa, 
H. Rogers 3.930 0" 0 
Haslemere Builders, ‘Ltd. . - : : 23,492 “8°90 
Gardner & Hazell . ; : : : 1/92, 793° 10 “0 
G. H. James ‘ < : : Peto TOON EO oo 
J. B. Potter 2760. OF 10 
J. Knight & Sons ; : F wi 2,60G) 9 Or uO 
Staines & Sons, 5 ? : ; : NZ, 3002 OO 
D. Gibb & Co. . 2,356 0 oO 
E. Proctor , . ; : : ‘ * 2,050.0" 0 
mM.Line . ; : ‘ : ; : heed 101-0 
M. Batchelor : . Z : {I R2, 0068 ONO 
A. H. Inns Lo20-7 0 
i. Cole F,9Q24.12 4 
W. Rogers : : ; : ‘ : vamigies . G0 
P. McCartuHy, 45 Darlan Road, ae: 
S.W. (accepted ) Arye ats oO 
For erection of a woman’s ietuke at “Tufton Street: Wie H: 


Percy ADAMS, architect. Quantities by Mr. S. G. 
THACKER. 
Kerridge & Shaw. ; ; ‘ £46 30) G46 
Higgs & Hill i ; : A124 O10 
Prestige & Co. . 3947 0 O 
W. King & Co.. 3,759-40° 9 
GOUGH & Co. __ GouGH & Co. (acepied) Vey Ge ae) 


LONDON—continued. 
For internal and external decorative repairs to the Champion 
Hill infirmary, East Dulwich Grove. 
J. J. RICHARDS (accepted ) 
For erection of the Southern Hospital. 
& MARTIN, architects. 


.£957 0 0 
Messrs. TREADWELL 


F. & H. F. Higgs. £214, 000 O O 
C. Wall. , 201,328 O oO 
Rudd & Son. ‘ PO TO 
W. Wallis 201,139 10 O 
W. H. Lorden & Son 198,888 o o 
W. Wilcocks & Son 198,873 0 oO 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. ¥07,723.90.-0 
J. & M. Patrick : 197,299 0 0 
Kirk & Randall wEltOR2039.0 oO 
J. Shillitoe & Son . .- 193,000 0 O 
F, G. Minter I91,ocoO .O O 
Holliday & Greenwood 2 184,444 0 oO 
McCormick & Sons ; L7G.79 70. O 
W. Johnson & Co., Ltd., Bellevue Road, 

Wandsworth Common, S. W.* . 174,750 0 O 


* Recommended for acceptance. 
MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
For paving and roadmaking works at the new cattle market. 
Mr. HERBERT G. COALES, engineer, Market Harbcrough. 
Tar mac adam. 
T. PHILBRICK, Leicester (accepted ) 
Ordinary macadam. 
T. PHILBRICK (accepted) . ; : : 303) .O") O 
Grantte paving. x 


“tiagsa 5 «O 


T. PHILBRICK (accepted ) . 2,940 6 7 
§ Concrete faving. 
A. WALKER & SON, "Leeds (accepted) . 56D. 6 © 
MIDDLESBROUGH. 
For works at the smallpox hospitals, Hemlington, 
Main drainage works. 
Parker & Sharp £1,205 081 FO 


Newby & Co. 


. 1,002,112 4 
M. O’DOHERTY, 


7 Cecil Street, Stockton-on- 


Tees (accepled) . ; . ; j OFA G2 sak 
Three brick annexes, 

B. Crisp 5 : 5 4 5 ‘ 3 e2ETO2S17. 5 

M. O’Doherty . Pelee 5 5 

NEwby & Co., Middlesbrough ‘(accepled) Los9..2, 8 


BATH STONE FIRW 


BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. 
BA TEL. 


TELEGRAMS: 
* OOLITE, LONDON.” 
*SOOLITE, BATH.” 
ss OOLITE, PORTLAND.” 
“ OOLITE, LIVERPOOL.” 


Head Offices: 


London Depots— 
G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, 
L. & S.W.R., NINE ELMS, S.W. 
182 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO, 


| LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. XKS Pag 
| QUARRIES. gle args | QUARRIES. 5 
Re MONK’S PARK. Ck iv p90" paehiys | BOX_ GROUND. 
\ CORSHAM DOWN. ok vo Bae COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. eG FP to no | STOKE GROUND. 
eZ, | FARLEIGH Down, <eetyu™ sbtained only ot | WESTWOOD GROUND. | ; 
| istere B isf 
TRADE MARK. | CPADFORD. Qe” OY she Bath Stone Firms, Ld, | PORTLAND. Soest c hediiede 


Daa il 
OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “ STEWARDS, 


LT.” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


/ 


VENTILATION AND WARMING 


By Mechanical Means, with Filtered, Washed, Warmed, and Humidified Air. 


‘HE AIR OF APARTMENTS CHANCED FROM 8 TO 16 TIMES PER HOUR WITHOUT DRAUCHTS. 
2. OU Gao 


MA DEHIRA is 


ALL BUILDINGS DONE CAN BE REFERRED TO 
a © i wR LTA. LIN. 


WILLIAM WEY, Engineer, Mansion House Chambers (it Queen Victoria St.), LONDON, E.C. 


3 


| ARCHITECTURAL 


0 H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. 


PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. 
OFFIOR HOURS 9 a.m. TO 7 P.M 


And 109 Hope Street, GLASGOW. 


BEDFORD LEMERE:CoO. 


Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


&e, 
50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS. 


PRIOE LISTS AND ESTIMATES FREE, 


14a4'°7 STRAND, LONDON, W7.C. (FRST FCO), 
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| PURTON. 


For alterations at the workhouse, Purton, Wilts. 


Mire era: 
BESWICK, architect, 35 Regent Street, Swindon. 


F. Barnes & Son. TAGE 10 MIO 

R, J. Leighfield II9 I0 O 

An die Colborne . 5 106° 757 10 

J. WILLIAMS, Swindon (accepted) es : . © 307 aTOusO 
ROTHWELL. 

For erection of cemetery chapel, lodge and fencing at 

qos NOthwell. Messrs. GOTCH & SAUNDERS, architects, 


Kettering. 
Haycock & Sharman, Rothwell * , ee LE, dO 7 0 
* Accepted subject to modification. 


ST. PANCRAS. 
For erection of a coach-house and stables at the casual wards 
in Holmes Road. 


E. WALL (accepted) . + £1,374 OO. 


SCOTLAND. 
For paving street leading from Anderson Place to the North 
British Railway Company’s goods depot, Leith, with whin- 
stone setts. 


W. Wilson . £123 T2290 
T. Davidson, jun. Bin Be snl 
Craigpath Whinstone Quarry Co. TCOmeAuanS 
W. Dobson . , 5 FOR G7 wr 
Worvvatt <i, 103 16 9g 
W. Waddell & Son 103314550 


SMETHWICK. 


For supply and erection of a cast-iron water-tank, 44 feet by 
28 feet by 4 feet 9 inches, and two wrought-iron roofs for 
engine-house and generator-house, 22 feet by 40 feet and 
34 “feet by 36 feet. Mr. VINCENT HUGHES, engineer. 

Accepted tenders. 
Hunt Bros., Oldbury, cast-iron tank. 
Cross & Cross, Walsall, wrought-iron roofs. 


SOUTHGATE. 

For erection of a temporary wood and iron footbridge over the 
New River at Palmer’s Green, also for painting and other 
works. Mr. CHARLES GN. LAWSON, surveyor. 

NORTON Bros. & Co., Ilford (accepted ) 06.0 So 


SOUTHBOROUGH. 

For construction of a pumping-station at Upper Haysden, in 
the parish of Bidborough, about 24 miles south-west from 
Tonbridge station. Messrs. es: & F. Ws, Hopson, 
engineers, Loughborough, 


F. Osenton £14,683 rome} 
Streeter & Todhunter 13,290. Oo 
B. Cooke & Co. 12,853 0 oO 
Enness Bros 12,790 0 oe 
Martin & Co. . 11,495 0 oO 
A. E. NUNN, Tenterden (accepted) 11,359 0 oO 


SOUTHWARK. 


For erection of additional buildings at the rear of the town 
hall, Walworth Road, S E.« Mr. ARTHUR HARRISON, | 
borough engineer. 


T. R ‘Tomkins . £16,011 Onmme 
Marsland & Sons « 14,067, Yomme 
J Smith & Sons 14,465 0 oO 
Gough & Co. . 4 14,389° Om 
W. H. Lorden & Son 14,333) Ou 
J. O. Richardson . 14,050) 401m 
J. SHILLITOE & SON, College Lane, Bary St. 

Edmunds een - -14,COO Gam 
oj MEL AIT ; ; 12,334. (Ome 

STBEPNEY. 


For pulling-down and rebuilding the Bull’s Head public-house, 
Ben Jonson’s Road. Mr. J. C Jac architect, Town 
Hall Chambers, eae S.E. 


G. Parker . £1,447 “Cane 
King & Laylor. 1,441 Oe 
W. Nash . : : ; ¢ : 1,398 O-G@ 
Rice & Son ; : , - ) 1,320. 30mm 
Epwarpbs & MEDWAY (accepted 1,253 Oe 


SWINDON. 
For painting, whitewashing and colouring the interior of the 
technical schools, Victoria Road. Mr. H. J. Hamp, 
borough surveyor. 


A. E, TUNLEy, Gloucester Street (accepted) . £217 10 O 


Telegrams, 
‘‘Norsta, London,’ 
Telephone, | 
3495 & 3496 H 
Gerrard, London, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ILLUSTRATIONS. WALES. 
For erection of two semi-detached villas at Pontyclun, Llan-. 
BEAVON TOWER, MARINE RESIDENCE, WALMER, KENT. trisant. Mr. W. MORGAN, architect. 
C. H. Cooksley. ; : : . : eI 22 oe Os O 
[HE PUBLIC BENEFIT BOOT COMPANY'S PREMISES. TRUR). J. MorGan, Pontyclun (accepled) . : = aeloys, ie} We) 
For painting the provision and cattle markets. 
SERIES..HEREFOR®: EAST END. SOUTH SIDE OF 
Cee eee LADY CHAPEL. @ Makers amet.  ~ , £260 0° 0 
W. T. Watkins : c , : ~ iS Ue & 
QUEEN’S HOTEL. LEICESTER SQUARE: SMALL DINING-ROOM. E. Jones : : . . : . : eis OO 
TABLE D’HULH ROOM. M. Hogan . A : : ; : :  prols Lok Rte) 
J. WILLOUGHBY, Pontypool (accepied ) é LAO Om. O 


LANSDOWNE SOLDIEBS’ HOME, LIMERICK. : 
For erection of a chapel for the Hebron Welsh Congregational 


church, Cymmer, Port Talbot. 


Pe plead eo ee : D. LLoyp, Cymmer (accepied) . ‘ : 3415030, 0 0 
- : “ Ke ie 2m | -For erection of ten houses at Port Talbot. Mr. FRANK B. 
; Pony. SMITH, architect, Port Talbot. 
For alterations and additions at Tad!ey Board school. Mr. if A. MacVist ; ‘ . ; : : ¥£I8IG, 0 0 
GrBsoN, architect, Basingstoke. 7 Mawils ; j j : ; i j 1,720 ec 
eee : Scop ae -s % J. NICHOLAS, Port Talbot (accef/ed ) , mi T.COOm 0. 0 
J. Thornwood . : : ; : : . 559 10 o| For sewerage works at Brewers Quarry, Llanelly, Breconshire. 
paris) ; é : A : : “dais Tope Baas, Mr. D. WILLIAMS SLOCOMBE, surveyor. 
Goodall & Son . é ‘ ; é : saE5OO 0 50 J. Monks & Co., Newport and Crumlin, Mon. 
Goddard & Son . ; : : é F ee OO 7aO (accepted ) ;: ‘ Z : : - 725 One O 
G. HooKER, Basingstoke (accepted) . : rA7-08.0 
TOOTING. 
For repainting, redecorating and executing general repairs to WHITBY. 
the Blackshaw Koad chape! and lodges at the Lambeth | ¢ . : . . 
: ‘ or erection of a pair of semi-detached houses, Prospect Hill, 
eet Mr. HENRY Epwarps, C.E., borough engi- Whitby. Mr. EpwarD H. SMALES, architect, Whitby. 
: . Coverdale & Longhorn, Spring Hill, brick- 
pees Scutt & Son 2 : " : : TCO. 2 work, mason, slating, plastering, carpenter 
T. F. Ball - : ° : : : we 495° 10,50 Anite ‘ 
P. McCarthy F . : : ; ‘ ot Ne ot ee og ieee ee We : : cee tye ra ea 
: E. Smithson, Station Square, plumbing, 
ef es oR : : : ; 3 ; ; 333 roe oe glazing and smith : : 5 53071o / 0 
E. all, ; : ; f ; : ae : a Burdon, Flowergate, painting . : : F 26 10 oO 
Derrett & Inwood ; : , : : ’ 388 10 o| For erection of farm buildings at the Plum Tree Farm, Glais- 
J. Martin. , : 2 , : E oa62555 070 dale, Egton estate. Mr. EDWARD H. SMALES, architect, 
Vaeseys: . ; : ‘ : : ; Sayed ie ome Whitby. 
ae. Keys . ? ; : : 2 ‘ PEL 230815900 R.A. Wilson. : : ; : : Aho E26 
H. BraGc & Sons, Robsart Street, S W. (ac- R. Harland . : , : : , ; OGs6 O77 O 
cepted ) : : : : F ai fe Vjer 1 Be A. Palframan : : j , é ; SeGtisic. oO 
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House Filter H as sketch, 30/= 


| B, INLET To FILTER. he ni i ii ip: | Smaller Siz 
“MOST EASILY = [Cites no. geet as | Mn Pees 
| CLEANED. D, <p 4 Ve y @ : 


E.ORDINARY WATER — {i) Sia NY ay ———— 


Water drawn direct Architects are invited to 


om Filters attached 
o the service pipe, 
without interfering 
with the ordinary 
draw-off tap. 


see these Filters 


in operation 
at our Showrooms. 


i. ANDREW WILSON writes as follows:—‘The Filters sold by the Berkefeld 


| ‘Filter Co., Limited, London, W., remove all germs from water. They therefore represent ideal 
filters, giving pure (i.e. germless) water, and thus prevent Typhoid and many other diseases.” 


ae 


1E BERKEFELD FILTER CO. Ltd. 121 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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SUP LEMENT 


— i a 
WIGAN. NEW CATALOGUE. 
For alterations and additions to the Wesleyan church, Standish- 
gate, Wigan. Messrs. J. B. & W. THORNLEY, architects, 
Library Street, Wigan. 


AN admirably concise and businesslike catalogue has idee 
reached us from the Empire Boiler and Engineering Co, Ltd., ; 
of Empire Works, Halifax. It contains some 150 pages of — 


Se Os . i ; ; : } bee 5 : carefully compiled and fully illustrated letterpress, descriptive 

ine Re ater aaa Prenat crncly Uae ie Babies Ue 3,312 o o| Of the multifarious designs in boilers, for the manufacture — 
Rathbone . : : : : ; ; . 3,874. 0 o| of which this firm has established a reputation. Among 
Winnard & Son 5 : ‘ i \ - 3,419 © O/| the illustrations examples are to be found of boilers for every 
D.A.Ablett . vee Bye 2 : imaginable purpose, with their dimensions, heating power, cost 


J. JOHNSON & Son, Wigan (accepted) - 3,098 and all other necessary information, and if by chance any 
special pattern may not be found in the pages, it will be quoted — 
WORKINGTON. for immediately on receipt of inquiry, drawing, or model. In 

For whitewashing, colouring and painting the inside of the | addition to purely catalogue information, the book also contains — 
St Michael's, Lawrence Street, Victoria, and Westfield | several pages of tables which will be found eminently useful to 


Board schools, heating engineers, &c. 


Rpt eae: HELE Ie 6 This company has recently erected extensive works adjoin- 
aoe oe ; : ’ ; ; a oe os ing the Great Northern and Lancashire and Yorkshire Rail: 
HT Gascon ; f : ; : ‘ 25 o o| ways, and which are at present carried on in conjunction with 
Ger aviesian a. : d . "4 ; 5 . 22 0 © | their city works, where the brass steam and water fittings 
manufactured. The new works have been specially designe 
for the manufacture of welded and rivetted wrought-iron, st 
Received too late for Classtfication. and copper boilers, and have been equipped with mode; 
CAMBERWELL. machinery specially built for this business, the whole givi: 
For kerbing and asphalte paving in Goodyear Place, Addington the utmost facilities for carrying out the various processes of — 
Square. manufacture expeditiously and economically, and at the same 
T. Adams . ‘ ‘ : : ; » «£424 4 6] time insuring high-class work. Bee i 
Te aldo th, ; ‘ : : : : «WR OO MLE ee3 The whole of the machinery is electrically driven, no oth 
Lawrence & Thacker . : ; 3 ; . 372 19 O| motive power being employed, the works being equipped 
J. Smart : r : : : : : . 371 4 9 | acomplete electrical installation—engines, dynamos, accu 
W.. Pearce’, : j ‘ : ; : . 353 16 7 | lators, &c. Each machine is fitted with its own motor, and is 
A.C. Soan’ . . ; : : ‘ ‘ . 353 16 6| therefore independently driven, the necessary current bein 
Brunswick Rock Asphalte Paving Co. : . 352 6 8 | taken from the accumulators, whose capacity is sufficient 
W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd. , , : ‘ - 351 8 31] drive the machinery for forty-eight hours in the event of 
Trinidad Lake Asphalte Paving Co, Ltd. . - 335 3 4] breakdown, thus preventing any stoppage of the work As 
J. Mowlem & Co. : : 3 A ; . 329 7 2] soon as the additions to the new works are completed the 
A. C. W. Hobman & Co. . : é ‘ . 317 11 6 | offices and brassworks will be removed to them, thus bringing 
Ji. etheridge’; ; : 5 : s . 295 9 6| the whole of the various departments under one control, 
Fry bros.” ; : : ; : : . 286 16 6 | still further facilitating expeditious production, and making tl 
G. J. ANDERSON, Poplar (accepted) . 5 . 282 19 10 | Empire Works as complete as is possible for carrying ou 
Seyssel and Metallic Lava Asphalte Co. . . 239 5 ©O| the work for which they are designed. ; 


——— 
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FOR COUNTRY HOUSE OR CHURCH. 


Over 350 complete installations in all parts of the Kingdom for Architects and others, to which we can refer. 
ESTIMATES ON PLANS, &c., FREE. : 
SURVEYS AND REPORTS BY APPOINTMENT. FULL ILLUSTRATED BOCK FREE. 


THE ACETYLENE CORPORATION OF GREAT BRITAIN, Limited,| | 
53 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


At the recent “‘Home Office Test” we obtained 5.22 cubic feet of gas per Ik. 
of carbide. 


N 


ay PATENT COPPER ROPE OR TAPE. ft 


JOHN CLARK, LTD 


An e BLOOMSBURY BRASS & WIR 
FAN ii N 46 & 47 HIGH STR 


ll Hit NEW OXFORD STREET, W 


Manufacturer of every d 
of useful and ornam 


WIREW 

] Sieves, Lime Sereen 
Rails, Wirework 
Case, Lifts, 
Special low quotations O 
for the protection of Win 
Skylights. 


Estimates and Ilustrat! 
free on applicati 


= : rf 
VYLE’S ji Hy | 
PATENT i]. J | i 
oy i, Are the most reliable, most effective, and cheapest offered to the public. { 5) i AND \ { } : 
is ISH «GOSTLY| WAAL 
ETHOD ; Sole Manufacturers of Vyle’s Patent (Easily Tested) : METHOD f i) . ee ee soe a 
OF i 4 Lightning Conductors. . 7} th PRacTICALLy THE SAME PRIGE q 
TESTING, 3 Fixed complete by experienced workmen, and their efficiency tested by | OF i MH 4 
| i competent electricians, | TESTING. ih Na IT Is SPECIFIED on bles 
te, UL DIXON & GORBITT a ‘fh IT 18 USED ey athe il 
OF 5 fae aa BEST BUILDERS. ff 
| AND 


R. S. WEWALL & GO, LD. 4 <> 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. 


y Rugby Mr. A. A. G. Malet, Local Government Board 
spector, held an inquiry with reference to the application of 
1e Rugby Urban District Council for sanction to borrow 
g,0co for electric lighting purposes. Mr. T. M. Wratislaw, 
.e clerk to the Council, laid the proposed scheme before the 
spector. 

Tue London County Council has acquired a site for an 
ectric tram station in connection with its new electric tram 
ne from Westminster Bridge to Tooting, now in course of 
ynstruction, conveniently near the Elephant and Castle. The 
te abuts on Dantzic Street, Parliament Street and Market 
ow. Operations for the build ng of the station will be begun 
an early date, and it is expected that with the present rate 
progress the electric cars will be running early next year. 

THE supply of electricity to Birkdale by the Birkdale 
istrict Electric Supply Company, Limited, was inaugurated 
1 the 1st inst. The cost of the station will be £30,000, It is 
tuated at Shaftesbury Road, has three separate dynamos 
ypable of giving an output of 220 amperes at 500 volts, and 
ey will respectively develop a maximum of 220 kilowatts. At 
e conclusion of the ceremony lunch was served in the Palace 
ote]. Mr. Weld Blundell, in responding to the toast of the 
rban District Council, made an amusing onslaught on the 
odern developments of electricity and steam, such as the 
lephone and the motor car, 

PROFESSOR CAPPER has sent ina report on the proposed 
ectric installation for Dumfries. He was to advise the 
ouncil as to the best method of supplying the burgh with 
ectricity (a) for lighting, (2) for highting and tramways com- 
ined, and in particular whether it would be better to use gas 
‘steam as a motive power. In making his calculations he 
kes the receipts from public lighting at 6202, and in the case 
‘the tramways, he proceeds on the footing that the gross 
ceipts would be 1,750/., his understanding being that the 
resent receipts from waggonette traffic to Glencaple, which he 
ats at 200/., would be trebled He recommends that the 
irgh should at once make the necessary agreements with the 
sighbouring local authorities to construct an electric tramway 
om Dumfries railway station to Glencaple, and that the 
irgh should also proceed at once to erect a generating 
ation, so that it should be ready to supply current to lamps 
id tramways as soon as possible. 
ant, would, he estimates, be 34,ooc/ for lighting, or with con- 


densing plant 1,002/. extra. For lighting, plus tramways, 
38,0007. With gas plant, the cost for lighting, plus tramways 
from St. Michael’s Church to Glencaple, would be 39,150/., 
with a further cost of 19,020/. for tramways from St. Michael’s 
to the railway station. 


VARIETIES. 


MR. JAMES GLEN, who for upwards of 31 years has held the 
office of town clerk of Gourock, N.B., has tendered his resigna- 
tion of the position, and his resignation has been accepted. 

THE latest of Mr. Percy Lindley’s holiday booklets, issued 
under the auspices of the Great Eastern Railway Company, is 
entitled ‘Holidays in Belgium, with Brussels and the 
Ardennes,” and, like all the books in this series, so interestingly 
written and charmingly illustrated as to make one long to pack 
up and start at once on the Gelightful tour described. 


ON Monday afternoon the new Brixton Prison was opened 
for the reception of prisoners, male and female, from courts 
south of the Thames on remand, and trial prisoners from the 
South London Sessions and Surrey Quarter Sessions at 
Kingston. The new goal will greatly relieve the overcrowding 
which has existed at Wandsworth and Pentonville Houses of 
Detention for some considerable time past. 


THE Archbishop of York visited Scarborough on the 2nd 
inst. to consecrate the newchurch of St. Saviour’s, which has 
been built in the north-west ward at a cost of nearly 4,o00/. 
Accommodation is provided for 400 worshippers, and the 
portion consecrated is a part of a new church designed by Mr. 
J. T. Micklethwaite, of Westminster, in the Early Decorated 
style of architecture in three spans, with a bell turret in the 
centre. 


THE twenty applications which have been received for the 
vacant position of town clerk of York were considered by the 
finance committee of the Corporation, who selected the follow- 
ing to appear before them at a meeting on Monday next, 
August 11, when a final choice will be made:—Mr, W. J. 
Board, deputy town clerk, Cardiff; Alderman R. Percy Dale, 
solicitor, York; Mr. J. H. Field, deputy town clerk, Bolton ; 
Mr T. C. Hughes, town clerk of Lancaster; Councillor W. A. 


The cost, with steam | Pearson, solicitor, York; and Mr. P. Thomas, town clerk of 


Leigh. The salary offered is 702/. per annum. 


ABOT’S INSULATING & DEAFENING QUILT. 


A PERFECT DEAFENER. 


nts the transmission of sound through walls and floors by absorb- 
md breaking up the sounl waves. The only deafener that does 
. Send for Special Boo on Schoolhouse Acoustics, illustrated. 


A SCIENTIFIC INSULATOR. 


Contains innumerable minute dead-air spaces, giving highest insulating 


Warmer than back-plaster or six layers of rosin paper. 
moth, and vermin-proof, and uninflammable. 


FIREPROOF, DEADENING. 


power. 


3) 


in all kinds of buildings by using 


=~ Bales containing 500 


~ half-bales 250 square feet. Weights: Sin 


190 lbs. per bale. 


Decay 


A fireproofing result infinitely superior to 
that obtained with sheet asbestos, and prac- 
tically perfect sound-deadening, can be had 


CABOT’S ASBESTOS ‘‘ QUILT.” 


The only scientific deafener. Indestructible 


by decay, moths, or vermin. 
Per Bale. Half Bale, 
Single Ply... 1:11:00 £0:17:0 
Double Ply... 1:16:6 1: 0:0 
Asbestos 2:16:6 1:10:50 


square feet each; 


gle- 


ply, 80 lbs. ; Double-ply, 120 lbs. ; Asbestos, 


f 
y 
I 
} 


iA 


exterior woodwork, and fifty per cent. cheayer. 


LIDS 


BOTS GREOSOTE STAINS, FOR EXTERIOR WORK. 


‘nequalled for depth and freshness of coloar, durability, wood-preserving properties, and freedom from blackening. ‘Superior to paint for 
One gallon will cover 100 square feet of surface, two brush coats. 


HE B. & S. FOLDING GATE CO. 


19, 20 & 21 Tower Street, Upper St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
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A HANDSOME new screen has been presented to Charlton 
Kings Church, Gloucestershire, by. Sir Frederick and Lady 
Dixon-Hartland. It is of the sixteenth-century style, and 
consists of nine bays, with six niches at base and side of a 
central doorway; the niches (which are richly canopied) con- 
taining angels, symbolising praise and prayer. In the upper 
cornice appears the inscription :—“To the glory of God and 
in thanksgiving for His mercies this screen was given to the 
church by Sir Frederick Dixon-Hartland, Bart. M.P., and 
Agnes Chichester, Lady Hartland, his wife, A D. 1902.” 


AFTER being closed for some time while undergoing exten- 
sive structural alterations and improvements, the parish church 
of Fyvie, Aberdeenshire, was reopened on the 24th ult. The 
extensions and embellishments have been effected at a cost 
of several thousand pounds, borne by Mr. A. J. Forbes-Leith, 
of Fyvie, and the walls of the eastern end of the new apse are 
filled with a fine three-light stained-glass memorial window, 
manufactured by the Tiffany Co, New York, and erected in 
expression of the love and affection of American friends to the 
memory of his son, the late Lieutenant Percy Forbes-Leith, 
who died in Newcastle, Natal, on the last day of 1920, and 
whose remains are interred in a new vault situated at the 
western entrance to the church. 


THE health committee of the Corporation of Eccles have 
resolved to invite competitive plans for the laying-out of the 
insanitary area of Eccles, which comprises over 20,000 square 
yards in the town, and which is bounded by the main thorough- 
fare leading from Manchester to Liverpool and from Eccles to 
Barton. Provision is to be made on the site for the accommo- 
dation of, at least, 170 persons who may be displaced by the 
carrying-out of the Housing of the Working Classes Act. 
Over 4o houses on the site have been closed for more than 
twelve months by order of the borough magistrates. The 
rentals of the houses which are to be erected are not to be less 
than 6s. per week, nor more than 8s. Sufficient land is to be 
retained in front of the area for the erection of business pre- 
mises. Premiums are offered to architects of 50/., 30/. and 
15/. for the plans respectively placed first, second and third in 
order of merit. 


ST. CATHERINE’S new National schools, Dublin, were 
opened on the Ist inst. by the Countess of Meath. They are 
situated in Donore Avenue, South Circular Road, and are con- 
structed to accommodate 500 pupils ‘The site is a central and 
convenient one. The cost of the new buildings has been 


3,3002., and towards this amount the Commissioners of National 
Education have made a grant of 1,8467_ The Dublin Corpora. 
tion have undertaken to cover the Poddle river at a cost of 
1,800/., thus improving the neighbourhood and giving a much 
better entrance to the schools. ‘The new schools are spacious 
lofty, well lighted and will be a valuable addition to the parish, 
The old schools, situated in Thomas Court, were very un- 
favourably situated, and in addition to this serious defect they 
were badly constructed, and the children who attended them 
naturally suffered a good deal of inconvenience. The new 
buildings contain separate schools for boys and girls, and 
infants’ Kindergarten. They will be under the National Board, 
and, in addition to the ordinary programme, it is announced 
that a room is being fitted up for the purpose of cookery and 
laundry lessons. The buildings were designed by Mr. Fuller, 
architect. 


BURTON Woop, Lancs, is a parish with only one ecclesias- 
tical building, viz. a condemned church. The church-building 
scheme is being taken up very warmly. A preliminary meeting 
was held on Saturday at the vicarage house, the Bishop of 
Liverpool presiding. Apologies for absence were received 
from Lord Lilford and the Archdeacon of Warrington. The 
Bishop, in the course of his remarks, said a new church was, 
both necessary and desirable on the ground of structure, of 
size and of situation. The present building had been con- 
demned some time ago by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners ; 
in his opinion it was the worst church in the diocese. Its size, 
was insufficient for present needs, and the space it afforded 
altogether inadequate to the population of the parish. The 
present site was also unsuitable, being too far removed from 
the steadily increasing population of Collins Green. A resolu- 
tion to this effect was unanimously adopted. It was resolved 
to take immediate steps to secure a suitable, and if poss:ble 
free site for both church and hal), conveniently placed between 
the two chief centres of population—Burton Wood and Collins 
Green. A sum of 8,000/. at least will be required. 


THE foundation-stones of a new Free Methodist churct 
have been laid at Murton, near Backworth. The new building 
will take the place of the old historic structure that has playec 
such an important part in the history of Methodism, it 
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TRADE NOTE. 

achine Company, Ltd., engineers and 
f the Manchester Laundry Engineer- 
near Blackburn, have secured the 
dry machinery to the infectious 


gE Cherry Tree M 
founders (proprietors 0 
Company), Cherry Tree, 
tract for the supply of laun 
sases hospital, Penarth. 


———— 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


MORIAL-STONES of a new Primitive Methodist church 
e been laid at South Shields. The new building will seat 
people, and is expected to cost 3,500/. 


Tue foundation-stone of a new workhouse hospital at 
itehaven was laid on the 31st ult. The site of the pro- 
ed building is to the north of the workhouse, and the 
pital will afford separate departments and accommodation 


both sexes. 
THE plans for the reconstruction of the terracing at Ibrox 
k, the scene of the lamentable accident on April 5, which 
e been prepared by Mr. Leitch, architect, Glasgow, who 
igned the park originally, show that the Rangers purpose 
ucing the terracing on the west end of the field, where the 
imity occurred, to the same height as that of the east end, 
| also to very considerably strengthen the whole of the 
‘acing. 
THE corner-stone of a new hospital at Springhead, Meltham, 
the treatment of infectious diseases, excepting small-pox, 
; Jaid on the 2nd inst. The hospital buildings will cost 
7442, and consist of seven blocks, affording accommodation 
fifty patients. The hospital site occupies nineteen acres, 
en acres being covered by the buildings, and is 790 feet above 
-leve]. The townships included by the hospital committee 
Golcar, Holme, Holmfirth, Honley, Linthwaite, Marsden, 
Itham, Netherthong, New Mill, Scammonden, South Cros- 
dand Thurstonland, having a total population of 54,111, 
| an aggregate rateable value of 182,852/. 


TuE directors of the Caledonian Railway have under con- 
eration a plan for the construction of a large new passenger 
tion at Port Glasgow. The accommodation at the existing 
tion has given rise to many complaints, and Port Glasgcw 


Town Council on several occasions have made representations 
to the company, urging them to provide increased facilities. 
Extension of the double line of rails from the west of Port 
Glasgow to Wemyss Bay is also given as a reason for the pro- 
posed scheme. Should the plan be fully carried . out, a 
sweeping change will be made in the centre of Port Glasgow, 
as the proposal is stated to embrace the demolition of the Star 
hotel and properties at the head of Princes Street. The bridge to: 
Barr’s Brae would also have to come down, and would be 
replaced by two iron bridges, one leading to the station. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Cavan County Council was held 
on the 2nd inst. for the purpose of taking into consideration. 
the question of establishing a lunatic asylum .n the county. 
At present all the lunatics from Cavan are sent to Monaghan 
asylum, which is overcrowded, and a loan of 50,0co/. is required 
to make the necessary increased accommodation. The total 
number of inmates in Monaghan amount to 821, and ont of 
that number 437 are from Cavan county, for which the county 
has to pay 12,6co/. a year, or two-thirds of the cost of mainten- 
ance of the establishment. It was suggested that a deputation 
from the Council should wait on the Inspectors of Lunacy and 
lay the matter before them, and also to interview the Lord 
Lieutenant, with a view of getting their sanction to the building 
of anasylum. The suggestion was unanimously agreed to. 


A RECENT Canadian invention consists of bricklaying by 
machinery instead of by hand. The machine, according to a 
consular report, worked by two men and a lad, will lay 400 to 
6co bricks per hour. Door and window spaces cause only a 
slight delay. The machine is suited for all plain work, such 
as walls, sheds, mills, factories, rows of cottages, piers of 
bridges, &c. Considerable pressure is put on the bricks, and 
it is claimed that the work is more firmly done than by hand. 
The invention will do the work of six or seven skilled brick- 
layers, and it is believed that a machine adapted to build a 
factory covering about 60 feet by 4o feet could be put on the 
market for 1007. The apparatus can be readily worked after a 
fortnight’s instruction. 


Mr. A. A. G. MALET, M.Inst.C.E., an inspector under the 
Local Government Board, held an inquiry recently at the 
County Hall, Oxford, with reference to the application by the 
Oxfordshire County Council for sanction to borrow 60,coo/. for 
the enlargement of the county asylum at Littlemore. In reply 
to the inspector, Mr. Davenport (clerk to the County Council) 
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stated that he did not know of any opposition to the applica- 
tion. The asylum was built in 1846, and the county took into 
union with it the city of Oxford, the county of Berkshire, 
including Reading, Windsor and Abingdon. All of these local 
authorities had withdrawn from the union except the city 


of Oxford, and the county and city remained the sole partners _ 


in maintaining the asylum, two-thirds of the expenses being 
provided by the county and one-third by the city. For some 
years the visitors had been urged by the Lunacy Commissioners 
to enlarge the asylum. The accommodation recognised by the 
Commissioners was 490, and the usual number of patients now 
was about 555 to 560. Statistics showed a gradual increase in 
the past, which threatened to be maintained in the future. 
The local authorities decided upon the enlargement of the 
buildings on the present site at a cost of 58,000/., exclusive of 
the land, the value of which was just under 7,000/.,, and had 
already been paid for. Permission was asked for the loan to 
extend over thirty years. The inspector went through the 
plans and intimated that he would report to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 

Mr. S. MONCKTON COPEMAN, M.D., Local Government 
Board inspector, held an inquiry at Oundle, Northamptonshire, 
last week into the application of the Rural District Council for 
sanction to borrow the sum of 2,000/. for the erection of an 
infectious diseases hospital which they propose to build in 
Wood Lane. It was suggested to erect an iron building as a 
temporary structure, but to have permanent drainage and 
water scheme, and the figures shown for the proposed hospital 
were :—-Price of land (3 acres), 300/., while the drainage, path- 
ways, &c., would cost 4oo/.; caretakei’s lodge, 800/.; water 
supply, 1502 ; architect’s fees, 200/.; contingencies, 250/.; total, 
2,000/, The population of the rural district was 8,099, number 
of parishes, 34, and Oundle was situated nearly central. The 
assessable value was 45,399/. There were no loans. The 
area was 58,807 acres, exclusive of Oundle. In April last a 
letter was received from the Urban Council objecting on the 
grounds that the proposed site had a quarter-mile zone with 
a large number of houses, and the half-mile zone had about 
600 inhabitants. Mr. Coombs, clerk to the Rural District 
Council, explained that it was impossible to avoid highways or 
doing injury to someone, and he did not know of any site tu 
compare with this. It was remarkable that the Urban Council 
had taken all this time to consider it was not a suitable 
site, when in the early stages it was the one selected by them. 
Mr. Gotch explained the plans, which provided for nurses’ 


sitting-room, six bedrooms and bathroom, porter’s roor 
kitchen and the usual offices. The Inspector: You have 
provision for storeroom or doctor’s room. Mr. Gotch: T 
linen could be kept in the hospital itself, and temporary p 
vision be made for dispensary. The Rev. Canon Mo 
explained what had taken place between the two Councils, a 
said they had hoped the County Council would have put ou 
scheme. Mr. Sanderson asked if it was usual to have a sm; 
pox and a general hospital on the same site. The Inspect 
Yes, in small places, with an undertaking that small-pox ca: 
be not treated concurrently. Mr. Sanderson: I know | 
Urban Council have always been against an isolation hospit 
The proceedings then closed, and the inspector proceeded 
view the site. ; aS 
AT Durham on the 24th ult. the foundation-stone was |, 
of anew Wesleyan church which is being erected in a prot 
nent position in Old Elvet, on a site which was purchased aj 
cost of a little over 2,0co/, the cost of the building, whick 
from the designs of Mr. W. J. Morley, Swan Arcade, Bradfo 
and will include a school, being about 8,000/. or 10,000/, in ' 
The building will be of Perpendicular Gothic architecty 
having at the north-east corner a tower and spire 110 feet 
height. The tower will have Gothic inlets on each side a 
finials on the top. The whole structure will be faced with pi 
face wall stones, with ashlar stone dressings and mouk 
jambs to the windows, and mullions with sunken tracery 
front elevation to Old Elvet will be set out by buttr 
octagon shafts and octagon pinnacles. There will be a fi 
light window let into the front face 30 feet in depth and 20 fee 
width, which will be sufficient to light the whole of the I 
there were no side tracery windows. There are, howeve 
four of the latter on each side of the nave, 11 feet in he 
5-feet openings, so that there will be ample provisio 
admission of daylight. As the visitor enters, the vesti 
first be reached. From this on either hand a stairca: 
away to the gallery running round the church. The 
the church from the front entrance to the back of the 
will be 78 feet, the width at the entrance will be 58 fe 
nave 50 feet, and there will be two large transepts of 14 {| 
Adjoining the church will be the choir-rooms, minister's ve: 
organ-chamber and choir-vestry. Behind there will 
infants’ room, a ladies’ room and large schoolroom 56 f 
and 30 feet wide, and, at the rear of all, three classrooms 
long and 14 feet wide. The schoolroom will be a fine a) 
ment. Its height will be 33 feet, and the classrooms wil 
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eet 1 th. There will be all necessary conveniences 
= et ane buildings will be fitted with a substantial 
ing apparatus to warm the whole of the building in which 
various departments are conveniently grouped together. 
ymmodation will be provided for over 500 worshippers on 
sround-floor of the church, and the gallery will seat about 
more. Mr. N. Newbould, of New Wortley, Leeds, is 


1g as clerk of the works. 


NOTTS NEW COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


: finishing touch was on the 29th ult. put to the new lunatic 
am for the county of Notts, which has been erected at 
cliffe-on-Trent from the designs of Messrs. E. P. Hooley 
Sander. : 
yf the site, which comprises an area of 134 acres and 
6,880/., about 22 acres is absorbed in the buildings, 
lens and recreation grounds for the patients. The kitchen 
lens will cover about 10 acres. The remainder of the farm 
id down with grass, it being the intention of the committee 
roduce on the farm the milk for the whole of the patients. 
‘main entrance is on the Cropwell Road, which skirts the 
on the eastern side, near which are situated two pairs of 
age villas for the chief engineer, head attendant and other 
or officials. The main entrance block is situated on the 
h side, and contains the chief offices and visiting rooms, 
ugh which access is. obtained to the main corridors com- 
cating with both wings of the asylum. The patients’ 
ks for males are situated on the east side, as also are the 
er-house, electrical generating station, workshops, bakery 
mortuary. The females are placed on the west side, where 
is situated the laundry block and sewing-room, The 
ral portion of the asylum consists of the general adminis- 
ive buildings, comprising the general stores and kitchen 
artment. Adjoining these buildings is a spacious recreation- 
designed to accommodate 600 patients, and this is provided 
) dressing-room accommodation as wellas astage completely 
d with every arrangement for theatrical and musical enter- 
ments, The accommodation for male and female attendants 
n either side of the administrative block, the dispensary, as 
| as the necessary quarters for the housekeeper and servants, 
1g on the south side of the recreation-hall, near which a 
‘idor leads to the assistant medical officer’s house. The 
dence for the medical superintendent is west of the main 


buildings, and 300 yards still further to the west is placed the 
isolation hospital. The administrative buildings are designed 
to accommodate 690 patients, but patients’ blocks have been 


erected at present for only 452 (226 of each sex). The 
general construction of the building is of brick, and 
it has been planned on simple but substantial lines. 


The interiors of the patients’ blocks are finished with a 
view to the comfort and health of the patients, rather than 
ornamentation. Wood dadoes are provided in ail day rooms. 
The woodwork throughout is of varnished deal, glazed bricks 
and tiles being provided wherever necessary. The chapel is of 
brick construction with stone dressings and tiled roof, and is 
designed in the Early Gothic style. The interior is finished in 
a simple manner with plastered walls and pitch pine roof, the 
flooring being laid with maple blocks. Pitch pine benches are 
provided to accommodate about 4oo. The pulpit, reading 
desk and other special fittings are in polished oak. The 
engineers and architects responsible for the work are Messrs, 
E P. Hooley & J. Sander. Mr. J. J. Bird has acted as clerk 
of works, The following is the list of contractors :—For 
the foundations, Messrs. T. Fish & Sons, Nottingham ; 
general contractors for superstructure, Messrs, Pattinson & 
Sons, Ruskington, Sleaford; heating and ventilating, cook- 
ing plant and general engineering, Messrs. Ashwell & 
Nesbit, Ltd, Leicester ; electric lighting plant, Mr. T. Scott 
Anderson, Sheffield; laundry machinery, Messrs. D. & J. 
Tullis, Ltd., Kilbowie; locks, &c., Messrs. Wing & Webb, 
Wolverhampton ; sanitary goods and fittings, Messrs. Doulton 
& Co., Ltd, London ; furniture, Henry Barker, Ltd, Notting- 
ham ; decorations, &c., Mr. W. J. Sissons, Nottingham. 

The total cost of the whole of the buildings and engineering 
work, site, furnishing, fees and every other item of expenditure 
in connection with the erection and completion amounts to 
about 140,000/, but when the asylum is fully completed for 
600 beds it is anticipated the total expenditure will amount te 
154,8co/, or be at the rate of 258/. per bed. 


THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


THE report of the joint select committee of the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons on Housing of the Working 
Classes has just been issued as a Parliamentary paper (171). 
The committee were appointed to consider the standing orders 
relating to houses occupied by persons of the labouring class, 
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and the clauses usually inserted in private and local bills and 
provisional order confirmation bills in pursuance thereof, and 
to report whether any amendments should be made in such 
standing orders and clauses. The following is the text of their 
reporte=— 

1. We submit two model clauses and three corresponding 
standing orders, which we recommend in place of the present 
model clauses and Standing Orders 38 and 111 (H.L.), 38 and 
183a (H.C.), dealing with London and all places outside London 
respectively. 

2. We suggest that the model clauses be embodied in a 
public general Act of Parliament. 

3. After hearing evidence and consulting the officials of the 
Home Office and Local Government Board, we have come to 
the conclusion that in London it is desirable that every case in 
which houses of the labouring class are proposed to be taken 
should be notified to the central authority, while outside London 
it is sufficient that the attention of the central authority should 
be called to cases in which thirty persons belonging to the 
labouring class are displaced in one borough, urban district, or 
rural parish, as the case may be. 

4. In settling schemes for providing new houses in place of 
those demolished, we think it advisable that the central autho- 
rity should exercise a full discretion. 

5. We recommend that the new houses to be provided be 
suitable for persons of the labouring class and not too ambi- 
tious in character and design ; we attach much importance to 
these conditions. 

6. It will be observed that the area within which the new 
houses may be provided under a scheme is left by us wholly to 
the discretion of ‘the central authority. It may be, and, we 
think, will be, found expedient in some cases to erect the new 
houses at some considerable distance from the houses de- 
molished, and not necessarily within the jurisdiction of the 
same local authority. 

7. We recommend that in London the central authority be 
empowered to fix all rents for the new houses. 

On this point we are not agreed. The above decision was 
arrived at on a division by six votes to three. 

8. In regard to Ireland and Scotland, we were informed 
that neither the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland nor the Secretary 
for Scotland desired to make any suggestions to us. 

So far as we can judge, our recommendations for plaees 
outside London are, with the necessary alterations, suitable for 
Ireland and Scotland. 


The two model clauses and three standing orders ref 
to by the committee in Section I. have not been printed 
the report. . 


A PORT OF BIRMINGHAM. 


THE Birmingham Chamber of Commerce will shortly re 
a communication from the North Staffordshire Chamber as 
for co-operation to form a waterway from Birmingham 
South Staffordshire through the Potteries to Liverpool. 
argument in favour of such an expensive scheme is tha 
railway rates are excessively heavy, and if such a canal 
in existence it would be a great boon to traders. Thera 
rate for hardware, for instance, from Birmingham to Liver 
is 20s. 2d. per ton, and for bedsteads 18s. 11¢. The rail 
have killed the exportation of iron from South Stafford; 
Formerly thousands of tons used to be sent abroad, but n 
is the other way about ; merchants order their heavy iron 
such as girders, from Belgium. The reason is that the 
ways encourage the foreigner. The rates from Hu 
Birmingham are much cheaper than for the journeys the 
way, from Birmingham to Hull. This is the Sort of thin; 
makes the Midland trader restive, and again and aga 
has turned his attention to a ship canal scheme. It rema: 
be seen whether the present effort will be more successful 
the one advocated a few months ago, when it was sugges( 
reach the sea by way of the river Severn and the | 
Channel. 


A STRAND BRIDGE. 


THE question of constructing a bridge across the Strand 
bottom of Wellington Street has been referred on the ni 
of Sir John Wolfe Barry, K.C.B, who is an alderman | 
Westminster City Council, to the works com mittee. 

Seen on the subject by a Dazly News representati 
John explained his scheme in detail. By way of removii) 
congestion he would carry the north and south traffic bi: 
gradients across the Strand by means of a bridge over thy 
sent roadway. The gradient would begin on the soutls 
near Waterloo Bridge, and on the north a short distar) 
Wellington Street. In no case would the incline bi 
sharper angle than is Ludgate Hill or St. James’s Street] 
approaches and bridge would form an entirely new 10 
over sites now covered by existing buildings, enabling the( 
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-to move freely without interfering with the traffic in the 
d, The existing roadway in Wellington Street would re- 
very much as it is now, enabling vehicles or pedestrians 
‘to or coming from the Strand to journey with greater 
py reason of the lessened traffic. — ist 
ich a scheme coming from so eminent a civil engineer 1s 
in to command a good deal of attention. — It remains to be 
whether the Westminster Council will appreach the 
on County Council to find out whether the scheme can be 
died in the Strand improvement. 

he utility of the new street from Holborn to the Strand, 
ohn thinks, will be greatly marred if no means are pro- 
| for dealing with the increased traffic that will be brought 
s point. The congestion is bad enough already, but once 
new avenue, which empties itself into the Strand at 


ington Street, is complete, the obstruction promises to 


ne serious. 18 
his is an old idea of Sir J. Wolfe Barty’s for relieving the 
- of London at congested points. He laid an elaborate 
ne before the Society of Arts two or three years ago which 
ed much interest at the time. He would construct cross- 
bridges or underground subways at Ludgate Circus, 
dilly Circus, Hyde Park Corner and at Oxford Street by 
snham Court Road. With the exceptiors of Holborn 
uct, of the north approach of London Bridge crossing 
nes Street, of the famous Highgate Archway, which carries 
isey Road over the Archway Road, and of the arches 
ing the south approaches of Waterloo, Blackfriars and 
hwark bridges over the roads immediately adjoining the 
bank, there are no means of crossing the streets of 
ion otherwise than on the level. 
)f course all such works would be costly, Sir Jobn readily 
its. They would involve not merely the actual crossing of 
ing thoroughfares by means of bridges and viaducts having 
ned approaches, but the connection of the streets on the 
| must, of course, be also maintained, so that traffic could 
ge its direction easily. Sir John claims, however, that the 
its would be well worth the expenditure. In view of what 
been spent voluntarily by railway companies in getting rid 
vel crossings and junctions on their main lines of, traffic, he 
not think the outlay necessary for providing over or under 
sings for the enormous vehicular and pedestrian traffic of 
don ought to stand in the way of such improvements. 
1 crossings, he claims, would be as efficacious in their way 


ystematically meeting the wants of London as the other: 


more obvious work of widened thoroughfares, while they 
possess the advantage that they could be put in hand at once: 
without waiting for the completion of new thoroughfares. 

“There is no reason whatever,” said Sir John, “ why such 
works should be unsightly. On the contrary, they might be 
made highly artistic, and become architectural embellishments 
of London. The mode of carrying them out would require 
careful study, as different crossings would have to be dealt 
with in different ways. I have given some consideration to 
the subject, and I can say there is nothing impracticable in 
this suggestion of mine for dealing with the growing problem 
of London traffic. It is a mistake to think the tube railways 
will solve it, At one time it was thought the Underground 
would solve it. Everybody knows that the congestion of traffic 
in the streets of London becomes worse every year, and I 
venture to think my schemes will help to relieve the con- 
gestion on practical lines.” 


BRASS ASHES AS ROAD MATERIAL. 


IN the sixth report of the committee of public accounts the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General, in his report on the accounts 
of the ordnance factories, makes the following observations :— 
“In the examination of the remains of the royal laboratory 
stores it was noticed that the ashes of the brass foundry and’ 
rolling mills were valued at 5/ 17s. 6d. and 6/. 25. 6d. a ton 
respectively on March 31, 1901, although the price obtained’ 
for them on sale during the year was 3s. 4d. a ton only. In 
reply to an inquiry as to this apparent discrepancy in rates,, 
information has been furnished which shows that the basis 
adopted for valuation is correct, inasmuch as a new contract 
was entered into at the close of the year at the higher rates. 
As the circumstances connected with the credits from the sale 
of these ashes are exceptional, it may be desirable to mention. 
them. It was decided in May 1889, when the Building Works 
Department became a part of the ordnance factories, to issue 
the ashes from the royal laboratory brass foundry and rolling, 
mills free of charge to the superintendent of the Building Works 
Department for making roads, making up ground, &c., in the 
Arsenal generally, and this practice continued until June 1900, 
when an offer was made by a firm of contractors to take and re- 
move all the ashes from the brass furnace fireholes at the rate of 
3s. 4d. a ton. This offer was accepted for a period of six 
months. Towards the end of the year 1900 it was reported to 
the Chief Superintendent of the Ordnance Factories by the 
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police that some scraps and splashes of metals were being 
picked up and sold to marine-store dealers in the neighbour- 
hood by some building contractors’ men in the marshes. A 
sample of the ashes which were being removed was made up, 
and when put up to sale realised 6/.a ton. Tender forms were 
then issued to various contractors for a contract for the half- 
year to September 1901, and finally the tender of the frm who 
had been paying 3s. 4d. was accepted at 5/. 175. 6d. and 
‘6. 2s. 6d, a ton for ashes estimated to weigh 780 tons from 
brass metal foundries and rolling mills. Nos. 1 and 2 re- 
spectively, involving a prospective receipt for the half-year of 
4,700/, In September 1go1 even higher tenders were obtained 
‘for these ashes, a contract being made at that date at 
6Z 7s. 6d. and 7/. 7s, 6d. a ton for brass foundry rolling 
mill No. 1 and rolling mill No. 2 respectively. Foundry 
ashes are also obtained from manufacturing operations in the 
royal carriage department and the royal gun factory at 
‘Woolwich, but in smaller quantities. The former were disposed 
-of at the auction sale of the principal ordnance officer in 1990 
and realised about 3/.a ton, while the latter were treated in 
the gun-factory foundry, and any metal found in the sifting 
was used up at the time” 

The committee have made investigation into the condition 
-of things thus brought to light, and have examined Colonel 
E. Bainbridge, C.B., the chief superintendent of the ordnance 
factories, on the subject. His statement is that for many 
years the ashes from the brass foundries of the several factories 
‘have been used for the purpose of making and repairing the 
roads of the Royal Arsenal, the superintendent of building 
‘works paying out of public funds the sum of Is. a ton for the 
ashes and dross from the gun factory, but receiving them free 
of charge from the other factories which produce them. 
Only a small quantity comes from the gun factory, the 
bulk being yielded by the royal laboratory and the gun- 
carriage factory. The question of the disposal of these ashes 
was discussed by the military authorities in 1877, when, as 
the result of the discussion, each department at Woolwich 
began to claim Is.a ton for the ashes. In 1889 the question 
was again raised, and it was then decided to issue the ashes 
free of charge for the purpose of making roads, the Superin- 
tendent of the Royal Carriage Department reporting that “he 
could not say whether the stuff could be disposed of . . . for 
any money value. He knew of no one likely to want it, and it 
would only be of use for filling up hollows.” The ashes were 
accordingly so disposed of until the year rg00, In that year 


largely increased quantities of these waste products badd t 
dealt with ; therefore, in order to avoid inconvenience at 
Arsenal, a ‘contract was entered into with Messrs. McKec 
Brothers under which that firm were to take all the ashes a 
and to pay 3s. 4d. a tonfor them. This offer, “which ... tu; 
material hitherto treated as waste into a marketable commo: 
was readily accepted, and a six months’ contract was ma 
The contractors took the ashes to their own foundry. 

Colonel Bainbridge’s statement is as follows ;:—“ Tow: 
the end of October 1909 the police found that some scraps 
splashes of metal were being purchased by marine-store dez 
in the neighbourhood from somé building contractors’ | 
engaged at work in the marshes—that is to say, the old x 
which had been made outside our Arsenal, by the proof b 
going out to the magazines. It was ascertained that this m 
had been picked up from slag and ashes deposited long ag 
the marshes, and recently turned over and so exposec 
weathering influences. The attention of the police was | 
specially directed to the ashes, and Police- Sergeant Greenh 
discovering similar scraps and splashes in the ashes w) 
were being loaded up under his immediate observat 
promptly reported the fact and expressed the opinion that vy 
was going out was worth more than we were receiving fc 
I then personally investigated the ash-heaps, and found tk 
even after being picked over, still rich in metal. 1 immedie 
had a representative sample of this, weighing two tons, pu 
for sale, when it realised 6/. per ton. I then carried out ex; 
ments to ascertain whether it would pay to pick out all 
metal or to melt it out. The first was found impractic 
owing to some of the splashes being very minute. I then t 
picking out the large pieces and melting up the rest. "I fo 
this would not pay as well as selling it at the price then off: 
me, so contracts were made of from 5/. to o2. a tom for 
residue after picking out the large pieces.” The ashes w: 
the factories now produce are worth nearly 10,000/. a y. 
after the large pieces have been picked out. 

In examination by the committee, Colonel Bainbridgae at 
expressed the opinion that the principal foremen of the fact 
were the persons to be blamed for the heavy waste of valu) 
material that has been going on for many years, but he a} 
wards stated that the superintendents of the separate facti 
were responsible, though they must, he thought, depend | 
their foremen “to report these things.” He considered : 
the superintendents ought to have found out the waste ife 
“had been properly supplied with information,” he he | 
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really see how the superintendent can go and grope 
it his factory and inspect his ash-heaps. It is surely the 
ness of someone to tell him about it.” The committee feel 
ple to receive these explanations as satisfactory. An 
cusable waste of a valuable metal, such as brass, has been 
on for many years, the total loss in connection with 
sh is possibly 250,000/, and yet the witness considers that 
responsible heads of the various factories can hardly be 
accountable unless a subordinate, receiving weekly wages, 
. attention to what is taking place. A residual of manufac- 
which after full consideration had long been valued at Is. 
n, and had recently been disposed of at 3s. 4d. a ton, is now 
to persons who bought 626 tons of it at the latter price for 
it 6/. a ton, and even now there is no guarantee that the 
e given is adequate, because no analysis of the ashes has 
, made, and the witness does not deem it necessary to put 
matter to such a test. If it had not been for the intelligent 
on of the police the probability is that the gross waste now 
losed would still be going on unchecked. 

The committee, whilst accepting the statement of Colonel 
tbridge, that owing to the multitude of duties which the 
sf Superintendent of the Ordnance Factories has tu dis- 
ge, it is impossible for him to concern himself closely with 
details of business in the separate departments, cannot 
it that the prevention of waste in those departments is not 
irect, primary and obvious duty of the superintendent in 
.ediate control, whether he has. his attention called to the 
ter or not. It is evident to the committee that the reason 
this heavy and constant waste has been permitted to occur 
e want of the particular kind of knowledge and training 
ired for the discharge of the duties of the posts to which 
- were appointed on the part of those who have been 
cted to occupy the chief positions of authority in the several 
facturing establishments which comprise the Royal 
snal. The committee are strongly of opinion that the daily 
srintendence and management of these manufactories ought 
to be entrusted to persons without experience of the methods 
sued by the outside trade in relation to the various processes 
ied on, with a view of securing the most economical and 
sfactory general results. The business of works manage- 
it is a profession in itself; and, as an almost invariable 
, those only are really qualified for it who have been trained 
yanufactories where the best methods and appliances for 
ng waste in every direction, and where the incentive of 
ing to meet competition and to work to a profit are daily in 


operation. It is to be remembered that all waste that takes 
place at the factories obviously results in increasing the cost of 
the articles produced ; and, as that cost has much to do with 
determining the prices paid to private makers for similar 
articles, the importance of preventing extravagance and waste 
in production becomes the more manifest. The committee 
have thought it right to call special attention to the circum- 
stances of this case as it appears to disclose a state of things to: 
which an early and effectual remedy should be applied. 


SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 


THE report of the special sub-committee of the London 
Technical Education Board on the application of science to: 
industry has been issued. 

Dealing first with the question of the loss of business, the 
committee state that they were unable to resist the conclusion 
that various branches of industry had during the past twenty or 
thirty years been lost to this country owing to the competition 
of foreign countries, and that in many others our manufacturers 
had fallen seriously behind our foreign rivals ; that London in 
particular had distinctly suffered ; and that these losses were to: 
be attributed in no small degree to the superior scientific 
education provided in foreign countries. They referred to the 
transfer from England to Germany of numerous departments: 
of manufacturing chemistry. The best known instance of loss 
was that of the manufacture of aniline dyes and many other 
valuable products from coal tar. The total exports from Ger- 
many of coal tar products now exceeded 4,000,000/, annually, 
of which about one-fourth came to the United Kingdom. The 
United Kingdom now paid annually over 3,000,cco/. for 
imported chemical dye stuffs of one kind or another. As an 
instance of an industry in danger at the present time, the com-- 
mittee point to what has always been in part a London manu- 
facture, that of pottery, especially of the finer kinds. 

Dealing next with the causes of this loss of trade, the com- 
mittee observe that all witnesses agreed in considering the 
relative backwardness of this country in scientific industries as- 
due in the main to the deficiencies of our educational system. 
The glass industry had suffered from the inability of manu- 
facturers to appreciate the value of science, from want of touch 
with scientific institutions, and especially from the want of an 
institution similar to the Physical Institute at Charlottenburg. 
The recently-established National Physical Laboratory would, 
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it was hoped, now fulfil this want. That industries were 
affected by education was perhaps best proved by the vitality 
of scientific industries in those countries in which the system of 
secondary education was supplemented by scientific education 
of university rank, for the perfecting of which no expense was 
spared. Summing up all the evidence, the committee are con- 
vinced that the main causes of our relative failure in the 
‘chemical, optical and electrical industries are:—(a) The Jack of 
scientific training of the manufacturers themselves and their 
consequent inability to recogrise the importance of scientific 
assistance. (4) The defective condition of our secondary 
education, and the consequent lack of sufficiently prepared 
recruits for advanced technological training. (c) The lack of a 
sufficient supply of young men who have been trained in 
scientific principles and methods, and in the application of 
science to particular industrial processes. (@) The lack of any 
institution providing advanced technological training which is 
sufficiently endowed to enable it to give adequate attention to 
post-graduate or advanced work. 

With regard to science training in the secondary school, the 
committee state that scientific industries have suffered in 
England not only through defects in higher scientific training, 
but to an even greater extent through defects in general and 
secondary education. They add:—‘“In the majority of 
secondary schools the curriculum has been so hampered by 
the exigencies of examining authorities and of examinations 
that the teacher has been compelled to devote undue attention 
to storing the minds of the students with facts for reproduction 
at the expense of the time which should be devoted to stimulat- 
ing their reflective powers and making them think. In after 
‘life those who enter upon industrial pursuits too often regard 
science with distrust, and tosome extent this distrust is merited, 
owing to the insufficient preparation and training of those who 
offer themselves for responsible posts in scientific industries ” 

Proceeding to deal with the question of science instruction 
at the university, the committee state that they have been 
impressed with the need for providing increased opportunities 
for the young chemist, electrician and engineer. Part of this 
provision was being made in the evening work of the poly- 
technics, from which a number of students annually took the 
degree of B.Sc. at the University of London; but there was a 
consensus of opinion that the highest grade of technical 
education must be carried on in an institution of university 
rank open during the day. The existing institutions of 
university rank in London were hampered by deficient endow- 


—__ 


ment, deficient accommodation, deficient teaching poy 
deficient equipment, and by the deficient preparatory train 
of the students. The improvement of equipment and - 
strengthening of the teaching staffs could be effected partly 
co-ordination and partly by securing to the institutions 
moderate increase in their income from a reliable source. 
Dealing with the development of advanced technology 
London, the committee express the opinion that the great 


need of London at the present time is the co-ordination of: 


provision for the highest grades of education and the devel, 
ment of new departments, so that professors of the high 
distinction and practical training should have under tt 
supervision post-graduate or other advanced students carry 
out research work. The committee urge that the educatior 
a leader of a scientific industry should include (1) a 
general education on the classical or modern side oj 
secondary school up to the age of 17 or 18; (2) three ye, 
training for the B.Sc. degree, followed by (3) two years’ “py 
graduate” work in order to obtain the D Sc. 

Concluding their report with a review of the work ; 
prospects of the Technical Education Board, the commi| 
state that the expenditure required to put London in a p 
tion to equip itself as well as, say, Berlin, is altogether bey; 
the range of the sums with which the County Council | 
entrusted the Technical Education Board, and even bey 
the amount which it could legally spend on technical edt 
tion. They were specially impressed by the need of hig. 
salaries being provided for science teachers alike in | 
secondary schools and university colleges, by the desirab’ 
of lowering the fees at the university colleges, and by | 
importance of extending the scholarship ladder in respec: 
exceptional students to a later age than was at pret; 
customary. They did not, however, feel able in the pre: 
financial position of the Board to press any specific rec: 
mendations. Thecause of the want of vitality in our scieni 
industries was not far to seek; it was due to defects) 
secondary education and the lack of adequate provision) 
training and research. If secondary education could be nt 
widely extended, if general and scientific education botli 
secondary schools and schools of university standing couli 
made more thorough, and if further opportunities could be ¢ 
vided to enable post-graduate and advanced students to obi 
adequate training in technological research, there wai 
reason to fear for the future prosperity of our scieri 
industries. a 
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TuE gift of Osborne House in the Isle of Wight is a royal 
acknowledgment of the loyalty which has been shown to 
Queen VICTORIA as well as to His Majesty. It must be 
acknowledged that the building is better adapted for a 
convalescent home for officers than as a royal residence. 
It is only one of the supposititious Italian villas which were 
in vogue about sixty years ago. It might have been copied 
from one of the volumes which were prepared for the 
guidance of builders who erected dwellings for clients 
without calling in the aid of architects. Any interest which 
can be attached to the building is derived from its 
occpants, and not from its commonplace style. The 
his:orical associations of Osborne must always give it 
importance, but a British Sovereign should possess a 
maritime residence of a different class. There is another 
building which might also be utilised for benevolent pur- 
poses. As time goes on the unworthiness of Buckingham 
Palace to serve as the principal abode of the monarch 
yecomes more and more evident. When it was first 
rected it was condemned, and it will not sustain the 
riticism of the improved knowledge of art which the 
country has acquired. A stately palace would exercise a 
eneficent influence, not only on England, but on the 
listant lands which look to London for examples. of 
irchitectural skill which can be imitated. 


WE have published the judgment of the Hon. ALFrrep 
LYTTELTON, Recorder of Oxford, in the appeals against the 
sessment of the City Council of the colleges and 
iniversity buildings (see Zhe Architect, June 27). A “sub- 
titute building basis” was adopted by which each of the 
uildings involved was measured up, and an estimate was 
nade of the cost of erecting another building that would 
e no less suitable. Mr, Ryan, the City Council’s valuer, 
stimated the cost of the substituted building at an average 
ff a shilling per cubic foot, while Mr. Eve, on behalf of 
he university, placed the value at ninepence per foot. The 
Xecorder said he found by his own experience that new 
chools cost at least 1s. 2d. per cubic foot, and he theré- 
ore adopted the 1s. per cubic foot as a standard. The 
lecision was generally in favour of the university and 
ollege authorities. Counsel for the assessment committee 
sked for time to consider the decision, as a special case 
right be applied for. That application was made a few days 
go, but was refused by the Recorder. He said he had 
O power to submit questions of fact to the decision 
f the High Court. Counsel on both sides had consented 
) the “ substituted buildings basis.” It was now suggested 
vat it was a novelty, but it had been accepted by Sir 
ETER EDLIN, who was a great. authority on rating 
tactice. Lord Watson had said :—‘ There are principles 
* valuation which depend on purely legal considerations, 
id any misapplication of these is Open to correction by 
‘¢ Courts. But there are also certain so-called principles 
Valuation which are simply formule for arriving at the 
‘lution of questions of fact which have commended them- 
Ives to valuers of experience. There may be several 
“ernative formule of that kind, all of them capable of 
iding toa just and reasonable conclusion. It is for the 
‘bitrator who is constituted a judge of the facts to deter- 
ine for himself which rule of that kind he will accept for 
Is guidance.” To state a special case would be to 
(bark the parties in further and fruitless expense. Under 
‘© circumstances, we suppose the assessment committee 
\ll accept the Recorder’s judgment. 


We have already called attention to the difficulties of a 
veyor whenever a member of a town or urban council 
“me inimical to him. That was apropos of conduct at 
ichester, by which a Surveyor was compelled to resign 
office. In another case, which has been tried at the 
mingham Assizes, the surveyor, instead of resigning, was 
missed. He brought an action for slander against the 
yor of Tamworth. The plaintiff, Mr. CLarson, was 
 veyor to the Rural District Council since 1879. In 1881 


Was appointed as engineer to the waterworks, and in: 


1890 he became borough surveyor for Tamworth. Friction 
arose between the parties, and the defendant described the 
plaintiff as a curse to the town, an infamous one-man ruler, 
and on several occasions declared his resolve to ruin the 
surveyor. With so much provocation it was not to be 
expected that the words of the plaintiff should be of the 
meekest. Mr. Justice CHANNELL, who heard the case, 
said it was very unwise for officials to intervene in 
influencing the election of those who would be their 
masters, but seeing that the election cry last November at 
Tamworth was ‘‘CLaRSON or no CLaxson,” it was only human 
that the plaintiff should take an interest in the election. 
Tamworth was at one time rather notorious for the manner 
in which elections were conducted, and possibly bribery 
and corruption are in the air. An officer who was for so 
many years connected with Tamworth could hardly fail to 
be influential on those occasions, and it was probably 
believed excellent tactics for the defendant to utilise him. 
But when he declined, that was no reason for the threat 
being held out that he would sooner or later be ruined. 
The surveyor stated that his life during the past two years 
had been a perfect misery to him. The life of a public 
official was not a bed of roses: his had been like that of a 
galley-slave. It was given in evidence that the plaintiff had 
been most attentive and obliging whilst surveyor. The jury 
found a verdict for the plaintiff, and assessed the damages 
at 10o/, The whole of the evidence suggested the ease 
with which prejudices can be excited against a surveyor 
and in course of time men will come to the conclusion tha 
he must be unfaithful to the trust reposed in him. 
Damages have been obtained, it is true, but the friends of 
the defendant will no doubt subscribe the amount he is 
expected to pay. On the other hand, the surveyor has lost 
his appointment, for which the amount he is to receive will 
be an inadequate compensation. 


THE programme of the City of Liverpool School of 
Architecture and Applied Art for the new session has 
appeared. The studio will open on October 2. Students 
who intend to join the classes should write to Professor 
SIMPSON and make an appointment before term begins, 
so as to be able to commence work without loss of 
time. They can either follow the three years’ course 
leading to the degree of B.A., with honours in architecture, 
or the two years’ course, at the end of which the college 
certificate 1s granted to successful students. The latter 
course has been in existence during eight years. The 
degree scheme was started last session. For the first time 
in England a student can obtain a degree in which a know- 
ledge of architecture is combined with a knowledge of 
general subjects. Besides the architectural studio, there 
are also studios for sculpture and modelling, drawing and 
painting, and design, Evening classes are held for archi- 
tectural designing, and there is a crafts school in which 
modelling, drawing, decorative design, wood-carving, 
wrought-ironwork, brass. and copperwork, stained glass, 
enamelling, furniture and fittings, construction, are taught. 
In all of the classes the fees are almost nominal. The 
organisation is effective, and should have a_ beneficial 
effect on local architecture. 


BuILpERs will be gratified by the decision which was 
given in the Court of Appeal on Tuesday last. An 
enlargement of Harrod’s Stores is in progress, and, as 
is usual in all works of importance where expedition is 
essential, a steam crane is employed. Some of the resi- 
dents in the neighbourhood applied for an injunction to 
restrain the crane from operating as early as 6.30 AM. 
Mr. Justice BuckLry granted an injunction which would 
prevent the use of the crane before 7 a.m. The defendants 
appealed on the ground that they would suffer a serious 
penalty, as they would be paying a large number of men 
for half an hour in which no work could be executed. 
Lord-Justice VAUGHAN WILLIAMS stated that the Court 
could not say that it was unreasonable to begin using a 
crane at 6.30 A.M. There was no vested right which secured 
people living in a residential street from being disturbed 
before 8 a.m. It was to the interest of everyone to have the 
work executed as quickly as possible. He thought that the 
injunction ought to be discharged. Lord Justice MATHEW 
agreed, and was of opinion there was no ground for the 
application or for the injunction. 
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PAINTERS’ ARCHITECTURE: RAPHAEL, 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE official reports of the annual conventions of the 
American Institute of Architects enable us to obtain 
a glance at the state of art in the United States. When we 
compare the extent of surface which is represented on those 
occasions with our own little island, it seems wonderful that 
in America, with its “magnificent distances” between 
architects, there should be so much unanimity and loyalty 
to professional ideas. There are chapters in New York, 
Philadelphia, Illinois, Boston, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Rhode 
Island, San Francisco, Indianapolis, Washington, Michigan, 
St. Louis, Cleveland, Kansas, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Wisconsin, 
Colorado, Worcester, Minnesota, Brooklyn, Southern 
California, Dayton and New Jersey. Representatives from 
the majority of them attend at the conventions. But 
the immensity of the geography appears to have 
an influence on the practice of the members. An 
architect’s office in an American city is, as the 
president, Mr. R. S. Prapopy, stated, like a plan 
factory. It is no longer possible for an architect 
to make every drawing for a building and to impart to it 
throughout his own touch and _ feeling. “ Buildings 
of importance,” continued Mr. Prazopy, “will not 
await one man’s time. Modern: building, and especially 
American building, implies a rapid campaign. Where it 
used to take ten years to spend a million dollars it now 
takes as many months, or the financier stands aghast as 
interest runs to waste. These modern building methods 
and the passion for costly structures are the exigencies from 
‘which have arisen the need of large office forces. As in 
business, trade has massed itself into great consolidation 
and combinations, so commercialism has brought new 
problems to our art. It is a surprising fact that in demo- 
‘cratic America, of all places, a country where individual 
exertion and independent action is the mainspring of public 
life, the spirit of co-operation and combination has so 
largely supplanted in our art the productions of: the in- 
dividual.” Owing to the circumstances of the case success 
depends in a great measure on the ability of the assistants, 
and it is believed that the new American office corresponds 
to a large extent with the French atelier, with its “‘ Anciens.” 
But there is no leisure for teaching the history of art or the 
theory of design, and on that account education in colleges 
has become an important question in America, 

Mr. Prazopy declares that what can be considered as 
satisfactory in the position of architects is to some extent 
due to the American Institute. Many a man, said the 
President, “who cares little for it benefits because others 
have cared. Many a man, outside of our numbers, is more 
respected in, his community and has a more certain live- 
lihood because the Institute has proved itself a reasonable 
public body. Certainly through its influence the perils and 
hardships of competitions have been greatly mitigated. 
But all these are small and selfish ends. The real value of 
the Institute lies in its opportunities, in its openings for 
useful work and mutual high endeavour. Thanks to the 


wisdom of its founders I think it has been a potent mea! 
of good. Thanks to them it has none of the features of 
selfish trade union.” | 
It is impossible for any one to enter the Institute nc: 
except he passes an examination or possesses a degree fro 
an accredited school of architecture. The subjects a 
construction, freehand drawing, history of architectu 
elements of form, preliminary design. It is evident, ho. 
ever, from the reports that either the members must ha: 
an extraordinary number of commissions or that t: 
majority of architects stand aloof from the Institute. The 
are only 395 fellows and 215 associates, which is a sm| 
total for so vast a territory. =. 
The most important success of the Institute of late yj 
in the appointment of a committee to report on t! 
arrangement of the future buildings in Washington. T» 
United States Government have had the papers read at t: 
last convention printed, and it is,expected they will } 
beneficial in persuading members of Congress to ma; 
provision for preserving the amenity of the natioll 
Capital. Although the success is only comparative, it; 
advised that the Institute should take a more promine: 
part in respect of the disposition of other cities, al 
should co-operate with societies that have been foundi 
for their improvement. Apparently the recognition of ? 
efforts of the Institute in Washington has emboldened t: 
board of directors to undertake further means for controlli 
Government. At present official buildings come under t? 
jurisdiction of. several official departments. The Wr 
Department, the Navy Department, the District Co- 
missioners, the Smithsonian Institute, the Attorney-Genel, 
besides various officers, exercise power over architecture) 
the district of Columbia. It is the opinion of the Instite 
that Government buildings ought to be administered ba 
supervising architect, or a bureau of architecture, and its 
recommended that active steps should be taken to secur 
law to that effect. a 
In spite of the fact that the Institute has ambiti(s 
projects such as would not be tolerated in a Europil 
country, there is no neglect of other matters which, probal/, 
are of more account in the eyes of members. Its 
often complained in England that architects do not calln 
specialists to give advice as often as is desirable; it 
would clients willingly pay for the examinations id ! 
reports? The American. Institute has decided that ¢ 
following clause is to be added to the schedule! 
charges :—‘ Where heating, ventilating, mechanical, 
tary and electrical engineering problems in a building ari 
such a complicated nature as to require the assistanci! 
an engineer, the owner is to pay for such assistance as \¢ 
architect .may require. Chemical and mechanical ti 
when required are also to be paid for by the owner.” It 
has yet to be seen whether people who undertake buildg 
will agree to the change, and there is no doubt a mire 
exact definition of an architect’s duties will be demande’ — 
It will suggest the extent of building in America wit 
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it is found that no less than 510,000 copies of the “ uniform 
contract” recommended for general use by the Institute 
have been sold. It has been tested in the Courts, and no 
case is known of a judge regarding the conditions as illegal 
or ineffective. There is another subject about which there 
is less assurance of legality, that is, the extent to which com- 
binations of steel and concrete can be legally controlled by 
letters patent. It is generally known that the use of Port- 
land cement-concrete with tension members of steel or iron 
is on the increase. A committee of the Institute says that 


The manner of combining the two is very simple, as simple 
as the combination of wood and iron in an ordinary roof truss, 
and there are several commercial shapes in steel or wrought- 
iron which can be used to give the necessary tensile strength, 
but unfortunately to nearly every combination that can be used 
with economy has been granted a patent. We believe that 
there are at present at least five different forms of floor con- 
‘struction based upon the principle of a composite beam or 
slab, upon which patents have been issued, notwithstanding 
that the principle of construction is identically the same in all, 
the variation being only in the shape of a tensile member. 
Now the point which we wish to raise is, ‘Can the exclusive 
right to the combination of ordinary Portland cement with 
steel in any of its commercial shapes be given to any one 
person?” or, in other words, “ Can the patents that have been 
issued be enforced?” That this is a matter of great importance to 
architects must be evident to all, for if these patents can be 
maintained then it is impossible to secure open competition on 
any one of them, and the architect can only use them by paying 
the patentee his price. This will in a great measure prevent 
the use of what in many instances would be a very desirable 
form of construction. 


It is therefore advised that the subject should be in- 
vestigated and able legal opinion obtained as to what 
extent the patent laws apply to the use of steel and concrete 
in construction. 

It was proposed to accept the following clauses for 

general adoption :—(1) The American Institute of Archi- 
tects is of the opinion that a better result is always obtained 
by the direct appointment of an architect for any given 
work than by the selection of an architect by the process 
of competition. (2) The attempt to secure work by 
offering to prepare sketches or preliminary drawings, or to 
render full professional services at a less rate of compensa- 
tion than another architect, is unprofessional conduct. 
But a difficulty arose about the document to which they 
Should be attached. After a long discussion they were 
passed over ; however, both are suggestive of the state of 
feeling among one class of American architects. It was also 
‘decided to utilise the exhibition which is to be held next 
year in St. Louis for a World’s Congress of Architects. 
The State of Louisiana is not an unfitting place for foreign 
peoples to meet in, for it was possessed by the French, 
then made over to Spain, afterwards once more became 
French territory, and through fear that it might be taken 
by England, was sold to the United States for 
15,000,000 dols. 
__ Itis impossible not to be struck by the economy with 
which the American Institute of Architects is conducted. 
All the expenses of printing, conventions, rent, salaries 
during the past year amounted to no more than 5,307 dols., 
or about 1,000/, It would be no easy task to discover 
‘mother Society which performs equally efficient work and 
!as sO much to show in the way of publications for as 
noderate an expenditure. 2 
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THE HERIOT-WATT COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


cat. education is a subject which has received 
i _. €xtraordinary attention during late years. From the 
‘aquines which have been made it might be easily imagined 
‘hat a new class of beings to serve as teachers and students 
yas about to be created. Great Britain has long possessed 
apable men in all branches of applied science, but what 
OW appears to be required are some who will exceed them 
Phe i might also be supposed that the young folks 
ifs will be subjected to the new educational processes, 
‘henever they are devised, will have unlimited time at their 
Isposal to attend lectures and to work in laboratories. 
tom the deliberations in which able people have taken 
art, we can conclude that teachers will henceforth have to 
jeal with students of an ideal kind, and that the usual 


difficulties which arise through natural defects are in 
some way to be rendered of no account. In the belief 
that a uniform course of education is practicable, it has. 
been assumed that the teaching of universities can be 
combined in some mysterious manner with the training 
that is demanded for ordinary trades, so as to turn out 
alumni who will be at once specialists and omniscient. 

The evidence which was given before the Royal Com- 
mission on University Education in Ireland affords remark- 
able examples of the léngths to which hopeful people can 
go when they attempt to solve a most perplexing social 
problem. In the scale of industrialism that country 
stands the lowest among all in Western Europe. What is 
desirable for the inhabitants is a course of training that 
would not handicap them in the competition with other 
people. For the majority of Irishmen the possession of 
the usual university education would resemble the pro- 
fessorship of ancient history in the Royal Academy: to- 
which GOLDSMITH was nominated, and which, with his 
characteristic good humour, he described as the giving of 
ruffles to a man who needed a shirt. What was required: 
for Ireland was a commission with members who had dis- 
tinguished themselves by the successful application of 
industrial knowledge, and who would be acquainted 
with the obstacles as well as the aids to its attain- 
ment. The University Commission, however, consisted 
of a couple of judges, an ex-Home Secretary, a bishop, two 
professors of Greek, an archeologist, a writer on a theo- 
logical review and a medical doctor; there was also a 
scientific professor, but he retreated. Statesmen are 
allowed to exercise humour occasionally, but a more huge 
joke was never perpetrated by any Government than the 
appointment of gentlemen of that class to discover the 
causes of the backward condition of Irish agriculture and 
Irish manufactures, and to invent something which would: 
bring about a revolution in them. The Commission would 
no doubt be effectual if education was intended to form. 
men in which all qualities »would be in due proportion, but 
for industrialism some quality must be dominant. 

There was a subtle warning about what was to follow 
from the attempt of a body so _ constituted “to. 
inquire into the present condition of the higher, general 
and technical education available in Ireland outside Trinity 
College, Dublin, and to report as.to what reforms, if any, 
are desirable in order to render that education adequate to. 
the needs of the Irish people,” in what was said in respect 
of similar conditions of affairs in Greece by Professor 
Mauarry, who is one of the very few representatives of the- 
Irish universities who have gained a reputation elsewhere. 
He said:— 


I should like to call your attention to the mischief done by 
the University of Athens, which some twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, when I first went to Greece, established free 
education, and gave degrees without any fees at all to all clever 
people who hiked to attend it. The result was that all sorts of 
adventurous poor came to the university from all parts of the 
Greek world, and lived as porters and as water-carriers and as 
sweepers of streets; they could afford only one text-book 
between three or four of them and one candle, and they used to. 
read by turns during the night ; one would read for two hours 
and then go to sleep, and then another would read for two 
hours. It was apparently a most delightful and pathetic thing 
to see the anxiety on the part of these persons for learning. 
But what was the result? The ordinary business of life was. 
neglected, the fields even of Attica lay untilled, and those 
persons who had congregated together in Athens, and obtained 
education in the university, devoted themselves to politics, 
became political agitators, wrote articles in the newspapers. 
and magazines, and ultimately became a most dangerous and 
turbulent element in Greek society. Your lordship may have 
seen recently the account of the riots led by university students 
in Athens, apropos of the publication of a version of the New 
Testament in modern Greek; and the remarkable feature of 
the thing is that they are not boys but middle-aged men who 
have neglected and given up their proper pursuits in life, gone 
to the university, and not being able to live honestly after 
getting their degrees, have become dangerous malcontents. I 
think the similarities between the modern Greek character and 
the Irish are so strong—I have noted two or three of them in 
my books—that I think you might fairly be afraid of some 
similar results in Ireland. 


Similar results may also be apprehended in_ other 
countries besides Ireland unless a clear view is taken of 
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actualities; It is desirable that every human being should 
‘go through the most perfect course of education that is 
possible.. The Greeks had noble examples among their 
heroic ancestors. of the pursuit of knowledge under: diffi- 
culties. CALLIMACHUS, the philosopher, and the poet of 
the renowned hymn to Zeus, toiled as a water-carrier to 
earn.money to pay fees, and had only a joint: interest in a 
robe and a bed. But the days are gone when great men 
-can live on a handful of olives and water as’ in ancient 
Greece, although the distinguished inquirers who formed 
the Royal Commission may be sceptical about the change. 

If considered in the strong light of common sense, 
the statement. which was made by Mr.. F. Grant 
OGILVIE, at present director of the Edinburgh: Museum 
of Science and Art, about the Heriot-Watt College in 
Edinburgh, of. which he was the principal, deserves most 
-attention. It related to an experiment that is adapted to 
vbring sorrow to ail academical souls. But although without 
a precedent in ancient Greece, it has realised the end for 
which it was organised, and that is more than can be said 
of all university systems. © Readers of the ‘ Fortunes -of 
Nigel” will recall GEoRGE HERI0T, the goldsmith, who was 
King JAmEs’s financial adviser, and all visitors to Edinburgh 
who are architects have admired the hospital, school, or 
-“ work ” which bear: his name, and: which some believe to 
have been designed. by In1co Jones. Heriot died ‘in 
1624, and. he left the sum of 24,000/. to the magistrates of 
-Edinburgh to found an establishment for the education of 
orphans of freemen of the city. There was appropriateness 
in applying a part.of the funds, which, it is needless to say, 
have been considerably augmented, towards the promotion 
of industrial and commercial skill. The college is also the 
possessor of any property which: belonged to the Watt 
Institution and School of Art. The Heriot Trust in 1885 
assumed the responsibility of the Heriot-Watt College. 
Originally, it is worth noting, the ministers of Edinburgh 
were all members of the Board; but ecclesiasticism: has 
lost much of its power everywhere, and now there are only 
two representatives of the clergy. The other members 
‘belong to the Town Council or the’ University, the 
Royal Society, the Chamber of Commerce, the School 
Board.. The Board did not seek.advice by means of a 
costly Royal Commission, neither did they go to Greece 
or the Medizval universities for models to imitate. They 
simply accepted things as they were before their eyes, and, 
realising the dearth of technical knowledge, and the 
difficulty of finding time or money to obtain) instruction, 
they endeavoured to bring knowledge within the reach of 
the poorest and the busiest. 

Under the circumstances, it was plain that the 
majority of students could only attend in the evening, 
Therefore, says Mr. Ocitvir, ‘the funds available for the 
College are specifically directed, first, to the developing of 
evening classes, and the work done in the College in 
the day classes has been conditioned by the fact that the 
endowment might not be used directly for their support, 
although the day classes are authorised to utilise all the 
provision in the way of buildings, apparatus, appliances and 
general expenses. which are ‘provided for the evening 
classes, that in itself constituting a valuable endowment 
for the day classes.” 

The success of the experiment is evident when we learn 
that no less than 3,800 students attend the classes. It was 
not assumed, as is the case too often in England, that this 
instruction is sufficient, for the work done in these classes 
takes account of the fact that the students are gaining 
practical experience in the workshops, offices or manu- 
factories of the district, so that it is distinctly co-ordinated 
with that training. At the same time the subjects are so 
advanced that students from the university join the classes 
which in some instances are more developed... There are 
day classes as well, where higher studies are followed, but 
it is possible for students of the evening classes to reach 
them through winning bursaries. Facilities are offered to 
students who are desirous of learning, and we are told it is 
not infrequent for a student to come to the College for one 
year in the day classes and then go to his apprenticeship, 
or practise in the workshop for two, three or even four 
years while he continues his work in the evening classes, 
and then return to the day classes at the end of that to take 
up more advanced matters of study. 


The co-operative spirit is also strong in Scotland, a1 
there is little of that jealousy or rivalry which is familiar 
England. The engineering department of the Heriot-W: 
College being more complete than that of the Edinbur, 
University, no attempt was made in the latter to excel ti 


“new institution. The classes have therefore been arrang 


as if both formed one institution. For ‘example, a 
student in the university who wishes to graduate in electric 
engineering must work at.the Heriot-Watt College. Tt 
realised that by this method theory and practice can | 
combined ; in consequence the diplomas of the Edinbur; 
University in engineering subjects will have a value that. 


-not always given to English diplomas, © There is, no doub 


a prejudice against evening classes, although it is well 1 
remember that so conservative a university don as the lat 
Cardinal Newman adopted them when arranging an exper 
mental university in Dublin. What is done at the Herio 
Watt College can be made plain by a few figures. In tt 
university course of natural philosophy roo lectures a; 
delivered; a similar course in the college consists of 1; 
lectures, 40 tutorial hours, and 120 hours in the laborator 
or in all, 300 hours devoted to physics, and, in additio) 
mechanics occupied 120 hours. ee | 
Students who accept so much constant toil cannot fa 
to attain whatever is possible for well directed labour. B) 
the professors must also have uncommon ardour. TI 
desire is to seek men who are young, and who know th 
the Heriot-Watt College can become a stepping-stone to’ 
higher distinction. An important point is that the pr 
fessors are also allowed to supplement teaching wil 
practical work, especially in consultation. In that way tl 
professors are always in relation with the business of tt 
district. There can be no danger of the _ instructic 
becoming bookish theory or prattle without practice. 1] 
the section of cominerce it is most difficult to secure me 
who are willing to teach. According to Mr. Ocitvik, tl 
best men are induced to take up the work by their intere 
in it. Such men are generally too well off to care ve 
much about the salary, but the College insists on payit 
them one, and then they feel bound to recognise th 
they have got to do the work. The crux of the who 
thing is that good men must be secured or the studen 
won’t come. They are secured through their publ 
interest. The man is generally a man of light and leadit 
in his department, whose authority is recognised at once | 
those engaged in the subject, and is known to the studen 
who attend the classes. 7 | 
In Scotland at one time the most direct road to t! 
university was through the church. A lad who was stead 
industrious and intelligent would be considered by tf 
parents, his schoolmaster, the parish minister as an eligit: 
candidate for the ministry. Under the circumstances |: 
could hardly fail to be of the same opinion. If he succe: 
fully passed examinations he was able to enter the unive 
sity, and if he were capable of suffering privations cou. 
pass through all the grades. Sometimes the studeri 
realised that they were not fitted for an ecclesiastical care’, 
and followed another course of life. By the establishme: 
of the Heriot-Watt College a wider road is complete, 
Smart boys in primary schools win bursaries to seconda' 
schools, and if they are of a practical or scientific tut 
can join the Heriot-Watt College, and’ should they ) 
desire may eventually gain a place in the university. The 
is the closest and most cordial relationship between the t? 
institutions. In Glasgow there is also a connection betwe! 
the University and the Glasgow and West of Scoilail, 
College. i 
In all these arrangements there is no patronising oh t? 
part of the universities. It is felt that all places of edu 
tion have a common purpose. Men are to be equipped » 
take part in the struggle for existence, and it is recognis! 
that the mode of training must be suitable to the positios 
in which they will have to be installed. But this harmo/ 
has-been brought about without acrimonious discussion’ 
agitation. Chief Baron Patres, who was one of the W- 
nesses before the Commission, and who advocatl 
industrial and technical education in order to enable} 
countrymen to successfully compete with foreigners, ite 
said that the unsettled state of the question has work! 
immeasurable injury in Ireland. In England there is 
doubt that technical education is hampered by Governme 
| 
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regulations which are not suited to insure the success of 
students in competition with those in other countries. If 
the Heriot-Watt College had been from the first subjected 
to official rules and regulations, the evening classes would 
not be attended by nearly 4,000 students, and neither 
would it be tolerated that instruction should be given which 
was only adapted for those who had acquired more or less 
experience in offices or workshops. But in Scotland it is 
realised that business has an educational influence which it 
is desirable to utilise and to extend. It was characteristic 
of the English system when we find Mr. Sipney WEsp, 
chairman of the Technical Education Board of the London 
County Council, saying that “ unfortunately in architecture, 
as in some other professions, we still retain the old status 
of pupil and master, which, I think, is not so good as more 
definitely-organised university instruction.” A brief con- 
versation with the Board cf the Heriot-Watt College would 
have convinced him that with tact the relation between 
pupil and master could be made a factor in education and 
even beccme an auxiliary to university courses. But 
who can expect good sense in any department of the 
London County Council ? 


MICHEL ANGELO AND MYTHOLOGY. 
HERE were several of the contemporaries of MICHEL 
ANGELO whose orthodoxy was considered doubtful. 
One of them who was known in England, and who dis- 
figured MicHEL ANGELO’s countenance, was in Spain 
involved with the Inquisition on account of an act of 
irreverence towards one of his own figures. It was probably 
not the only deed of the kind of which the irascible 
TORRIGIANO was guilty. But MicHEL ANGELO has been 
ever accepted as a type of a Christian of the severest order. 
He was an admirer of SAVONAROLA, and, like the Dominican, 
he was not always obedient to the commands of a Pope. 
But in his poems we see the mystical turn of his mind, and 
one of his last sonnets, if not the last, was an appeal to 
CHRIST which is expressive of religious fervour. 

MIcHEL ANGELO, however, was the child of his time, 
and he could not avoid the influence of those survivals of 
Paganism which for years seemed to be inseparable from 
all manifestations of the Renaissance. It is difficult for us 
to realise the dual power which was then exercised over the 
minds of artists and writers. We can only compare it to 
he peculiarities of speech which were heard in England 
after the coming of the Normans. Fora time there must 
iave been a dialect which was partly Saxon and partly 
“rench. Men found it was practically beyond their power 
0 express their thoughts in the old tongue, and by degrees 
he words of the invaders became indispensable for every- 
lay wants. In the same manner not only mythological 
egends but mythological beings were turned to account by 
nen whose lives were devoted to opposition to everything 
hat was supposed to be remotely Pagan. Not so many 
cats have elapsed since the old Roman custom of intro- 
ucing the heads of oxen on the temples as symbols of 
acrifices was abandoned in designing Christian churches. 
“hat was a relic of a system which was accepted as 
levitable in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The 
agan symbols and the gods and goddesses who were 
Jored Prior to the introduction of Christianity were 
nployed with the same ease as if they were part of a 
Ctorial language and were no more evil than Greek and 
oman phrases, 

The earliest legend about MicHEL ANGELO which has 
pme down to us relates to his modelling a head of an old 
un. LoRENzo pi Mepicr pointed out to him that the 
eth were too perfect, and the young artist easily remedied 
€ defect by a few blows of his malet. It must be allowed 
\at the memory of the first work which gained him notice 
pe passed away from his mind. In modern times his 
yosess which many regard as his noblest work, has 
2en declared to be no more than a figure of a venerable 
‘in. When the length of the arms, which exceed those 
| eri was objected to in GoErTHE’s presence, he satirically 
iplied that the sculptor made them long in order that 
-y might support the tables of the law, and, 
ibe oe Moses was a commander, and for that purpose 
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lengthy arms were desirable.- What are many of the 
demons in the great painting of the Zast Judgment but 
satyrs of a low type? Satyrs are also introduced on the 
mausoleum of Juxius II. in the church of St. Peter in 
Vinculis. His Drunken Bacchus is, in the opinion of some 
admirers, the most perfect of his works. There are also 
figures, paintings and drawings of such subjects as 
GANYMEDE, LEDA, VeNuS and Cupip, HERCULES ‘and the 
lion, the downfall of PHarton, &c.* In those days:it was 
expected that an artist should grapple with those subjects 
as if they were established tests of skill. | MicHEL ANGELO 
worked in wood and snow as well as in marble and bronze, 
for in his time a sculptor who confined himself to the use 
of one material was thought to be incomplete, and in the 
same way the great Florentine was fascinated, it may be, 
by the difficulty rather than by the appropriateness of: a 
subject, and: he was prepared to display equal fury or 
enthusiasm in the erection of mythological or scriptural 
subjects. The belief of the time warranted some of ‘his 
experiments. _ It was regarded as appropriate when he 
placed the sibyls on the same level as the prophets in the 
Sistine Chapel, and that is not the only suggestion of 
antiquity to be found in the building. 

Can it be said that the Last Judgment is in keeping 
with theology, or even with the interpretations of the 
subject by earlier Christian artists? . In the Judge we have 
an entirely Pagan type—one that bears more resemblance to 
a young Zeus than to the usual conception of the Founder 
of Christianity. With the exception of the figure of His 
Mother, who appears to shrink from the exhibition of 
power, there is not one among the hundreds of figures that 
is suggestive of a Paradise worth seeking after. The 
martyrs have not overcome human weakness, and seem as : 
if they were soliciting revenge. Cuaron, the ferry- 


man, was by the Greeks sometimes described as’ 
bantering his passengers, who trembled on_ the 
voyage across the Styx. But they would have 


avoided exhibiting him as brutally using his oar on. 
the unfortunate victims. This incident is by itself enough 
to reveal with how little of the Greek spirit MicHe. 
ANGELO was endowed. It is not merely in power of 
representing the human form that the Greeks were great; 
they had other qualities which were unattainable by artists 
of coarse fibre. The painting is an effort to combine 
Christianity and mythology, but it does not present the 
qualities which are characteristic of either, and however 
deserving of admiration it may be for the skill shown in 
the representation of action, it wants dignity and is there- 
therefore a failure, for it degrades scriptural teaching. In 
saying this we know we: make ourselves liable to be con- 
sidered as evidence of the artist’s prophecy, ‘““O quanto 
quest’ opera mia ne vuole ingoffire.” But the admiration 
of MicHEL ANGELO has become too indiscriminate, for in a 
painting much else is to be desired besides vigorous thews 
and sinews, and in our time muscularity alone seems to be 
appreciated. 

In any city of Western Europe the employment of 
Christian and Pagan elements would appear more incon- 
gruous than in Rome. Within St. Peter’s it is possible to 
discover unsuitable subjects in the decoration, and it 
suggests that the license of the Medieval sculptors found 
its way across the Alps, and could not be overcome in the 
centre of ecclesiastical Rome. Artists, and those who 
looked on their works, considered the value of the repre- 
sentation more than compensated for any loss of unity. 
There seemed also a malicious pleasure with some of the 
patrons to shock the. feelings of ascetics. The subjects 


which Lorenzo pi Mepicr selected for representa- 
tion were Zhe Twelve Labours of Hercules, for 
POLLAJUOLO. GHIRLANDAIO was. entrusted with the 


series relating to the marital misfortunes of VuLcaN. 
Luca SIGNORELLI, whose Last Judgment inspired MICHEL 
ANGELO, was favoured with a commission for nude 
Olympians, while BorticeLt1 made several versions of 
VENUs under his patron’s directions. PoNnToRMO and 
MICHEL ANGELO co-operated in the production of a Christ 
appearing to Magdalen and a Venus, and we suppose the 
subjects presented themselves to their eyes as equally | 
interesting. It may now seem anomalous that artists should 
engage in the production of works which were so widely 
separated by the character of the subjects. But in Florence 
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and Rome there was a peculiar indifference to the boun- 
daries between sacred and profane art, and painters 
accepted commissions for one or \the other class with a like 
satisfaction. In Venice those ancient subjects were of little 
account, or were superseded by anomalies of another kind. 
The city assumed the place occupied elsewhere by some 
heathen goddess.. The glorification of Venice surpassed 
that of VENUS. 

With the majority of painters a severe standard of 
judging is not applicable, but it is different with MIcHEL 
ANGELO. He sympathised with SavonaRoLa when the 
prior endeavoured to prevent the ‘Paganising of Christian 
att, but the fact remains that MicHEL ANGELO continued 
throughout his life, or at least until he became blind, to 
utilise. Pagan ideas without the least remorse. His mind 
was sensitive, but in many ways he showed himself to be 
no more than a fallible mortal.. His conspiracy with 
SEBASTIAN LucIANI to diminish the reputation of RAPHAEL 
was a display of moral degeneration, and his combination 
of Pagan elements was another. His architectural freaks 
were signs also of weakness. But there was much in his 
character and his. work which more than compensated for 
his correspondence with ordinary men. 


ITALIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
C Bee British Consul in Naples, Mr. Neville-Rolfe, in his 
annual report to the Foreign Office, writes :— 

For the last half century Cuma has yielded up treasures 
from its necropolis. The Count of Syracuse obtained a gallery 
of vases from it fifty years ago.. Mr. Stevens succeeded him 
at a short interval. Both these collections are now the property 
of ‘the nation. For the last few years of the work of Mr. 
Stevens nothing of great interest was found, and it was thought 
that the necropolis was exhausted, but an Italian landowner 
has begun again with praiseworthy perseverance ; after finding 
a statue and other objects of the Greek period he came upon a 
tomb in which was a tortoise-shell disc, a unique object which 
experts pronounce to have been a mirror. This is nota very 
probable solution, tortoise-shell at the best being an inferior 
reflector.. It is, of course, not impossible that it was the back 
of a mirror of which the reflecting surface has disappeared. 


The reflecting surface of ancient mirrors was silver plated on- 


bronze, and such mirrors are frequently found in the tombs of 
Greek and Roman ladies with highly ornate backs made some- 
times of silver, but usually of bronze and decorated-with bas- 
reliefs or incised drawings. No tortoise-shell has ever been 
found before, and the question arises where it could have come 
from. The supply of the present day comes from Zanzibar and 
the West Indies, and no doubt in the present instance the 
object must have come from Africa.. 

In the neighbourhood of Cuma some further interesting 
tombs have been discovered, and these are thought to be 
pre-Hellenic. .One of them contained objects in silver and 
bronze, besides being rich in ornaments made of electrum 
(gold alloyed with silver.) Electrum objects: are rare, the 
great collection of them by Baron Marcello Spinelli having 
been found on his estate a few miles from Naples and con- 
sidered till now unique. It has never occurred to anyone to 
call these objects pre-Hellenic before. A heavy silver casket 
was found in one tomb, but there are two others which were 
found by Mr, Stevens some years ago. The one now found is 
fastened with heavy nails. Some, exquisite gold ornaments 
were found in this tomb. 

Pompeii has only yielded one object of great importance, a 
small statue of Perseus about 20 inches high of very spirited 
execution. The subject is unique as far as ancient sculpture is 
concerned. A second bronze organ has also been discovered 
very similar to the one found some twenty years ago. They 
are in the form of a syrinx or Pandean pipe, but are so large 
that they must have been blown with a bellows or with a 
wind-bag like bag-pipes. There is very little doubt that the 
modern organ was evolved from the syrinx blown by 
mechanical means. 

The entire reorganisation of the Naples Museum has been 
a great feature of the past year. A vast number of objects 
hitherto not exhibited have been brought to light, much more 
space has been granted, and many of the objects have been 
named, which is a great help to visitors. It has been an 
arduous work, and will probably not be finished for more than 
ayear. It is not to be supposed that such a complete trans- 
formation could be carried out without evoking a great deal of 
criticism and opposition, and a_,special commission was 
eventually named to control the, direction. To those who 
were acquainted with the museum as arranged before no new 
arrangement could be quite satisfactory, and the outcry of 


“change for the sake of change” was sure to be raised: 
whether. it was ‘deserved or not. The entire museum was 
renumbered about sixteen years ago, and the new arrangement 
has thrown these numbers into utter confusion: It would be 
of great service to students were the collection renumbered 
separately—that is to say, if a series of numbers were given to 
the marbles, another to the frescoes, and’ so on, since by 
renumbering the museum as a whole we have now reached 
upwards of 120,000 exhibits, and such long numbers haye 
manifest disadvantages for reference. a 
An arrangement has been made with the Italian Govern- 
ment in regard to the magnificent frescoes found on private 
ground at Boscoreale, near Pompeii, whereby ‘some of the 
pictures will remain the property of the Government, and the 
remainder will be allowed to be exported. They have accord- 
ingly been sent to Paris, where Messrs. Cannessa, antiquity 
dealers, of 19 Rue Lafayette, will treat for theirpurchase. The 
Berlin Museum is said to have offered 40,000/. and expenses 
for them. The expenses amount to a very considerable sum, 
but the frescoes are of unexampled breadth of treatment and 
are in value far beyond any‘yet found. = = Le ee 
Some interesting catacombs have been discovered runhing 
beneath the Monte di Dio in Naples. The entrance to them 
was discovered on pulling down some houses in Santa Lusia, 
They extend a long way into the hill and are probably oj 
Roman period. As they have not been opened to the public 
no scientific account of them has yet appeared. | 
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EXCAVATIONS IN PALESTINE. =~ 
ae account has been given by Professor Sellin of the result’ 
of the excavations which he carried out in Palestine fo 
the Vienna Academy of Sciences. During a_ previous visit t( 
the Holy Land he had: noticed a large. mound, or small hill 
which he considered was probably of artificial origin, and migh 
conceal the remains of some ruined city. On his return hi 
induced the Academy of Sciences to provide him with thi 
necessary funds to excavate the site. It lies near the villag 
of Tanaak, one day’s journey from Jaffa and three days fror 
Jerusalem. The permission of the Sultan having been ot 
tained, Professor Sellin started for Palestine again with th 
necessary equipment, and, after some little difficulty with th 
people of the locality, began his excavations on March ( 
employing as many as 150 workmen. = i 
Under the mound no fewer than four castles or fortresse 
were discovered. In the middle were the ruins of an Arabia 
castle, on the east a castle of the period of King Solomon, o 
the north-west one of a late Israelite period, whilst on the we: 
was found the earliest of them all, one of pre-Israelite ¢ 
Canaanite.date. All the castles had been plundered befoi 
they were destroyed, so that no valuables were found, bi 
objects of stone and clay and weapons were discovered, whic 
assist in fixing the approximate date of the various building 
The Caananite castle is: the oldest, built of unhewn blocks © 
stone, which show no marks of the chisel. Inside lay fra, 
ments of images such as are mentioned in the Bible, ar 
also a number of small ornaments made of stone ar 
earthenware, mostly representing beetles, scarabs and oth” 
insects and_ bearing inscriptions. There were, too, son 
rude weapons and vessels. The Professor puts the da 
of this castle at about 2,000 years before Christ, al! 
suggests that it was destroyed by the Israelites, perhaps und” 
Salomon, who proceeded to build their own ~ fortre! 
Though this second building has also suffered considerab. 
enough remains to show that it belongs to the so-call! 
Solomon castles In both, curiously enough, were found ido, 
vessels and cther objects belonging to religious»rites, such ) 
a sacrificial pillar of stone with an opening for libations: 
stone altar, and—the most important find of all—an earthe 
ware altar in the form of a throne, adorned with cherubim al 
lions. This is the only existing representation of cherubimi 
that date. They appear as human heads with a lion’s boy 
and wings. | 
The late Israelite castle appears to have been a fortré’ 
only. The Arabian castle shows more architectural skill th» 
the others in its arches, &c., and recalls the style of the peri! 
of Haroun-al-Raschid. Vessels and lamps were found, a. 
inscriptions of a religious character. Beneath the ruins.of ' 
the castles human remains were found buried with vess> 
bearing inscriptions, while close to the Solomon castle a cen- » 
tery for children seems to have existed. Professor Sel? 
describes the excavation of the Canaanite castle as his ck: 
feat, for though remains of such castles have been previouy | 
discovered by Englishmen, none have hitherto been complety 
laid bare. He is of opinion that he will now beable to dra'@ 
complete picture of the civilisation’ of the Israelites ¢ 
Canaanites in Palestine. Most of the objects found have bi? 
sent to the museum in Constantinople, but efforts will be m€ 
to send some of them to Vienna. 4 
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CORONATION RELICS. 


MEETING of the Sussex Archzological Society was 
held in Hastings on Tuesday and Wednesday. At the 
‘conversazione several relics and illustrations relating to former 
.coronations were exhibited. A paper was read by Mr. W. V. 
‘Crake, in which he said that the great historical ceremony 
which took place with so much glory on Saturday last, and at 
which the Mayor of Hastings represented the town, the 
premier Cinque Port, with so much honour and distinction, 
found a faint echo with them that day. The relics which sur- 
rounded the company were fragments saved from |past corona- 
‘tions, and upon their history he wished to make a few remarks, 
The relics of the royal canopies were most interesting of all. 
‘Those now in Hastings were the only canopy relics which had 
‘been exhibited publicly of late years. The White Book of the 
Ports, which commenced in 1433, described the canopy to be 
held over Richard II. as follows :—‘‘ Un drap dor, ou de soy, 
a la volunté du Roy, sur quatre lances batues d’argent.” That 
was to say, a cloth of State made of gold or silk on four lances 
of beaten silver. The canopy held at the coronation of Queen 
Margaret of Anjou, the daughter of the King of Sicily, had 
four bells and staves, and these were given to the western Ports, 
(Hastings, Winchelsea and Rye. After this the canopy, staves 
.and bells became stereotyped in shape, but the descriptions 
used varied. “ Drap” became “canapye,” and lances became 
staves. Then appeared the bells and the tassels, which were 
vused to fasten them to the corners. There were also decora- 
tions called “ Knopps” (German, Knopp : a button), and also a 
‘bague, an expression used architecturally in Tudor times fora 
podlike finial or poppy-head. As to the canopy of later times, 
the picture they possessed of the canopy of Queen Charlotte, 
carried at the coronation of George III., resembled a tuft of 
ostrich feathers. 
The canopies were the feudal pay for the services rendered 
‘by the Ports, and in pre-Reformation days the eastern Ports 
gave their shares to the shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury 
cand the western to Chichester Cathedral. Since the days of 
the Reformation the shares have become the private property 
‘of the canopy bearers, and in a general way the bearers kept 
the bells themselves, the staves were melted down and the 
-cloth was divided. The oldest relic in the collection was a 
fragment from the canopy of Queen Anne, which until recently 
decorated the pulpit at All Saints Church, Hastings, the cloth 
being of plain scarlet and having a yellow fringe 5 inches 
long. At the Hastings Museum were relics of the canopy of 
George III., which had been lent by Sir Anchitel Ashburnham. 
Clements, Bart., a lineal descendant of William Ashburnham, 
M.P. for Hastings, and one of the canopy bearers at King George 
(11s coronation. That family had been closely connected with 
Hastings since the days of Charles I., John Ashburnham being 
the Member for the town in 1628. Therelics includeda piece of 
the cloth of gold, in which silk formed the main warp, on which 
the gold threads of the woof appeared as an interlacing pattern 
of roses, buds and leaves. The bells, according to Sandford’s 
“Coronation of James II.,” were fastened by an ornamental 
double-looped bow outside the four corners of the canopy. The 
‘bells at the Hastings. Museum were presented by Sarah, 
Countess of Waldegrave (formerly wife of Edward Milward, 
mayor of Hastings, and canopy-bearer to George IV.), to the 
‘South Kensington Museum, and were temporarily placed at 
the Hastings Museum by the Board of Education. Mr. Crake 
then proceeded to describe some illustrations of the bells borne 
on different canopies, and then, speaking of a silver canopy 
‘Staff which was exhibited, pointed out that the top of the staff 
fitted into the canopy. It was, he stated, fixed with pins of 
some kind, which allowed the canopy to sway to and fro, the 
result being that at his coronation King George IV. preferred 
bik risk of sunstroke to the danger of the canopy falling upon 
im. 
___They now came to the question of costume. In ancient 
Sumptuary laws the costume was a matter of law, and the words 
“citizen’s gown” prescribed the shape and material ; no fur 
was allowed to a citizen, but lambswool only. Pictorial evi- 
lence showed the shape or gown worn by the barons, and 
documentary evidence proved the material. At the time of the 
-oronation of James I. the sumptuary laws had been relaxed, 
and the citizen, though wearing the citizen’s gown, indulged in 
‘Ich materials—silks, satins and furs—at his: pleasure. 
3ownsman, or citizen, he remained, however rich in. the material 
of his dress. 
James I. was seen in an old contemporary print 
Nf t Here the heavy though full 
“own and the hanging sleeve allowed the arm freedom to carry 
huoted b , the Romney records, and 
t! y Ross in reference to the coronation of James I. :— 
decreed that every baron shall be apparelled in this 
; ; the ankle, citizen’s fashion, 
: This gown is the mayor’s gown, worn un- 
ee since those days till to-day. This gown was shown 
Pedal , History,” 1616, and described simply as the 


The dress was described in the account of George IL.’s 
coronation as follows:—‘The barons met October II, 1727, 
and their habits were made in this mode:—The coat was made 
of the finest scarlet cloth, in fashion as a master’s, and a 
pudding sleeve gown, only a longer train, and a large cape ; it 
was faced with rich crimson Sarsenet, the waistcoat was 
crimson sarsenet and faced with white sarsenet, and breeches 
of the same cloth. The stockings were of the finest scarlet 
worsted The shoes were black velvet, and the cap the same.’ 
In the pictures of the coronation procession of James II. and 
the mode of carrying the canopy it was interesting to observe 
that there were six staves to the canopy, and sixteen bearers 
in some Cases putting one hand to the stave, and all wearing 
the cap on the sleeve. They now came to the dress worn by 
Mr. W. P. Lamb when acting as a canopy-bearer to George IV. 
and representing the town of Rye. This family had long been 
important citizens of Rye, and the speaker said that he had 
found their names recently in correspondence dating from the 
time of George II, Mr. W. P. Lamb atone time had been 
presented by the people of Rye with a silver cup for raising a 
troop of light horse during the Napoleonic scare of invasion. 

With regard to Mr. Lamb’s costume, it was necessary to 
study the coup d’ceil of the Abbey on the occasion of the 
coronation of George IV. One great object aimed at was 
magnificence and unity. This was gained in this way. One 
period was adopted, viz. the Tudor period, and the costumiers 
and artists of the time put all the knowledge current into the 
completion of the ideal. Mistakes were made, but no worse 
than the mistakes made by Sir Joshua Reynolds and Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. Added to this, nothing was spared in the 
way of expense. A mistake in the dress was the attempt to 
copy Sandford, the Lancaster Herald of James II., to whom 
everyone turned for the authenticated dress of each repre- 
sentative at a coronation, whether peer or commoner, prince or 
Sovereign. An attempt had been made to copy the hanging 
robe, and as it had not been understood the result had been a 
nondescript sort of Hussar jacket, which, though effective as.a 
decoration, was not on an historical basis. The doublet and 
hose were effective, but the hat, he understood, had been lost. 


COLONIAL COPYRIGHT. 


DEPUTATION from the Society for the Protection of 
A British Fine Art Copyright in the Colonies waited on Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier on the 8th inst. in connection with a decision 
in the Ontario Court of Appeal that a British copyright owner 
had no protection in Canada. Mr. Grundy pointed out that it 
had always been considered that Canada afforded protection to 
British copyrights duly registered in England, and this view 
was officially confirmed by the Canadian Minister of Agri- 
culture, under whose department copyright laws came, in a 
letter of his dated 1889. Canada, by being a party to the 
Berne Convention, was afforded full protection in the various 
countries which were parties to that convention, and it was 
unfair that it should take every advantage and give nothing in 
return. The present decision had been arrived at owing to the 
law being drafted in a faulty manner. No vested interests 
would suffer by the Dominion of Canada’s making its law 
reciprocal, but if piracy were lega!ly permitted art in Canada 
would be sure to suffer. Others spoke in support of the 
request. A petition, headed by Sir Edward Poynter and 
signed by most of the Royal Academicians and many others 
interested in fine-art copyright, was handed to Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier. The latter promised to givé the question his con- 
sideration, and to forward the petition to the responsible 
Minister in Canada. 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


HE trustees of the National Portrait Gallery have received, 
under the will of the late Sir Arthur Seymour Sullivan, 
the portrait of that eminent musician, painted by Sir J. E. 
Millais, R.A. The trustees have decided to accept the bequest, 
suspending on this special occasion their usual rule as to the 
expiration of ten years from the date of decease. The portrait 
of Sir Arthur Sullivan, which had been deposited temporarily 
in the National Gallery of. British Art, has now been removed 
to the National Portrait Gallery. The trustees have also 
accepted as a gift the fine portrait of the Very Rev. Henry 
Hart Milman, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s, the eminent writer 
and [divine, painted by Mr. G, F. Watts, R.A., and presented 
by the dean’s three sons, the Rev. William Henry Milman, 
Mr. Arthur Milman and the late Sir Archibald Milman, K.C,B. 
The trustees have also purchased from the executors of the late 
Miss Ann Smart a portrait, painted by Bradley, of her father, 
Sir George Thomas Smart, the musician, who conducted the 
music at the coronations of William IV. and Queen Victoria. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE prizes have been awarded by the advisory com- 
mittee appointed to consider the essays and plans for 
the Kine’s Sanatorium for tuberculosis. Dr. ARTHUR 
LaTHAM obtains the first premium of 500/.; with him Mr. 
WILLIAM WEST is associated as architect. The second 
prize of 200/. was awarded to Dr. F. J. WETHERED, 
Messrs. Law & ALLEN being the architects; and the third 
prize of roo/, was won by Dr. E. C. Morwanp, with Mr. 
G. MORLAND as architect. Essays by Dr. P. S. HICHENS 
(Mr. R. W. ScuHuLtz, architect), Dr. Turpin (Herr J. 
Gros, architect), Dr. JANE WALKER (Messrs. SMITH & 
BREWER, architects), and Dr. J. P. Witts (Mr. WILLs, 
- architect) were declared to be of greatexcellence. Although 
the competition was international, the successful essayists, 
* with the exception of Dr. TuRBAN, belong to this country. 
' It is generally believed that a site between Fernhurst and 
Midhurst has been selected. The district was declared by 
~ WiLi1AM CosseTT - and there was no better judge—to be 
. probably the most beautiful in the South of England. It is 
elevated, which is an advantage in a medical sense, but it 
will be necessary, if the ‘convenience of patients is con- 
sidered, for new roads to be made which will not be trying 
‘to the lungs of sufferers. Another advantage of the site is 
_ derived from the pine trees which’ surround it, and which 
_ are generally held to be an aid in;convalescence. The 
. English Channel is not more than fifteen miles away. It 
. is not likely thata more-eligible site will-be discovered than 
: is found on Lords Common, which belongs to the Earl of 
- EGmont. 


HE was a shrewd witness who, in a case relating to the 
"blistering of plaster which was recently tried in Birmingham, 
’ hesitated to give his evidence because, as he said, the 
action could have been settled out of Court in ten minutes 
while it occupied the Court for a couple of days. The 
circumstances revealed the need for more information 
about the chemistry of lime when used in building. The 
plaintiff, Mr. NEWELL, was a master plasterer, and he 
- sought damages from the Aston Junction Company, Ltd, 
for breach of warranty. The plaintiff purchased 60 tons of 
Buxton lime from the company. It was found that some 
of the plastering in which the lime was used blistered or 
bubbled. The parts had to be taken out and replaced, which 
caused expense, and, moreover, the plaintiff’s reputation 
suffered. When he complained the defendants wrote saying, 
“Tt would seem that you had some lime a little better 
burnt than usual, and did not give it sufficient time to slake 
in the pit. However we have cautioned our workpeople, 
and you will have no ground for complaint in the future.” 
The question which had to be decided was whether suffi- 
cient time was given for slaking, or was the lime of inferior 
quality? The witnesses differed about the time required 
for mixing and for using the putty after it had been run 
“into the beds. According to the plaintiff, the putty should 
lie in the bed from seven to fourteen days, but, provided 
the materials were good, it might not do any harm to use it 
in three or four days. Still, it would be safer not to do so. 
He denied that he had habitually used it seven or eight 
-days after,.or that in connection with a nurses’ home he 
used it after it had been in the beds for only two days. 
Another witness held that Buxton lime plaster could be 
safely used three days after the bed was filled. The clerk 
of works at one of the buildings stated that he complained 
about the putty being used too soon after the running. Mr. 
‘COOPER WHITWELL, the architect, explained that when a 
small amount of blistering occurred it was usually supposed 
that some quantity of builders’ lime had been accidentally 
blown or scattered into the putty. It would then begin to 
slake. Another cause was undué haste in using the putty 
before it had cooled, and in a third instance it might 
depend upon which part of the putty-bed the material 
was first taken from—near the sieve or right away from it. 
Some witnesses were very emphatic that with Buxton lime 
so much blistering should not arise. For the defence 
evidence was given that every ton of lime delivered came 
from Buxton, and witnesses who had used lime from the 
same consignment found that it answered perfectly well. 
At length the special jury declared that they did not wish 
to hear more evidence. To twelve men, the majority of 


whom have no special acquaintance with building, th 
hearing of contradictory evidence imposes a straim on th 
attention which becomes intolerable. The judge asked j 
the jury were in favour of the defendants, and on receivin, 
a reply in the affirmative judgment was given for th 
Aston Junction Company. It is a pity that in this case s 
competent an authority as Mr. Justice WALTON was no 
allowed to explain the law on the subject, tor there wer 
features in the case of unusual interest. 


5 £ ; ‘ 

ALTHOUGH the London Building Act has several clause 
respecting dangerous structures, there’ seems to be n 
control] over the demolition of them. A petty sessions 
court may, “if of opinion that the structure is in such. 
dangerous condition as to require immediate treatmeni 
make any order which such court may think fit with respec 
to the taking-down, repairing, or otherwise securing th 
structure.” That, however, relates only to exception; 
instances. In the demolition of an old house in Tottenhar 
Court Road last week the floor gave way and one of th 
labourers was suffocated under the débris. At the inque: 
Mr. C. F. Haywarp, the district surveyor, said he had n 
control over the demolition of old premises, which wer 
generally pulled down in avery careless manner. The floc 
in this case should not have been laden with rubbis 
unless it had first been shored up. Mr. H. Jonss, tow 
clerk of Holborn, said that the borough surveyor hadn 


Jurisdiction over demolitions. The jury returned a verdic 


of ‘‘ Accidental death,” and added:—‘ The jurors, havin 
heard in evidence that, in the demolition of houses there: 
danger in loading floors with rubbish unless previous 
tested and shored up, would condemn such practice, an 
they further consider that the district or borough suryeyc 
should have jurisdiction over the pulling-down of house 
and that, in doing so, all reasonable safeguards should t 
enforced.” It would be no easy matter to obtain an alter; 
tion in the Building Act which would give control over tt 
demolition ofa building. But the new metropolitan borougl 
should be allowed power to frame by-laws which wou 
deal with emergencies outside that Act. 


Dr. Joacuim has imparted a new lease of life ' 
TARTINI’S wonderful piece, which is commonly known | 
‘‘The Devil’s Sonata.” The violinist therefore secured ¢ 
interest in music-loving Germany for the picture which ; 
seen in Munich, Zartini’s Dream, by the painter JAM: 
MARSHALL. His name indicates that he was of Engli: 
race, but by birth he was a Dutchman, having been born) 
Holland in 1838. The picture revealed a weird pow,. 
which was the more remarkable, for several of the paintes 
works are to be met with in churches, and at the timef 
his death he was engaged on one for the Lutheran chur) 
of Leipsic. MARSHALL was a pupil of the wall-painr 
PRELLER. Some of his paintings are in the Berlin Natio! 
Gallery, as well as in the Dresden, Meissen and otlr 
public galleries. He was appointed professor of art 
Breslau, but he could not escape from the power of tlt 
waywardness which often afflicts men of genius, and he vs 
compelled to resign his office. His powers declined, al 
at length death released him from much misery a few dis 
since. He has been introduced as a character in GERHAT 
Hauptmann’s “ Collegen Crampton.” 
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RYE AND WINCHELSEA. 


HE town of Rye was selected this year as the headquarters 
"Te of the Kent Archeological Society’s annual meeting. 


Rye Church. 


The business meeting over, says the South-Eastern Gazette, 
the members paid a visit to the parish church of Rye, where 
they were welcomed in the name of the vicar (who 1s in South 
Africa) by the Rev. E. H.-F. Jenner (/ocum tenens). The 
architecture of the church was described by Mr. J. Borrowman, 
jun., A.R.I.B A. The building, he said, was a large one. 
‘Allen’s history of Surrey and Sussex spoke of it as one of the 
largest in the kingdom, and other writers expressed the same 
opinion. In Horsfield’s “Sussex” Jeakes was quoted as calling 
it the 
eaiNearals excepted.” There did not appear to be any record 
of the foundation of the church. He understood from Mr. 
Stenning that at one time it was attached to the abbey of 
Fécamp in Normandy, and he (Mr. Borrowman) agreed with 
him that some of the work had a strong French feeling. The 
church had suffered a great deal by reconstruction at various 
dates—some no doubt rendered necessary by damage inflicted 
by the French, the dates given being 1378 and 1448. There 


Shad also been neglect to contend with, as well as internal 


stresses due to the pressure of arches and roof. The measure- 
ments of the church were :—Extreme length on centre line 
inside, 156 feet 6 inches; length of nave, 71 feet 8 inches; 
feet 1 inch; extreme 
length over transept inside, 77 feet 3} inches; length of 
chancel, 60 feet 1 inch; extreme width of chancel and aisles, 
69 feet 10 inches. There were the three porches and no less 
than ten doorways, counting those in use at present and those 
built up. He considered that in Late Norman times the 
church was either on the present spot, but all traces of an 
earlier church had vanished. A great deal of the building was 
Late Norman and Transitional. He thought there was reason 
to believe that the usual method of starting the work at 
the east end was followed, ard he should put the date at 


about 1120. Possibly some of the work was begun rather 
_earlier, as in a built-up passage in the transept he came across | 
-a piece of Norman 


indented moulding somewhat earlier in 


style than the rest of the work. The upper parts of the 


. probably date before 1180. 


transept and the nave were no doubt later, but! all would 
The chancel aisles and part of the 


north arcade were Early English, the work being simple but of 


- great beauty, dating from the beginning of the style, probably 


about 1200 in the case of the north aisle and about twenty 
. years later for the south. There were some Late : Decorated 


features, and most of the Perpendicular work agreed with the 


' date given for the last destruction by the French in 1448. On 
_ the south side of the nave aisle was a Late Decorated doorway 


. chamber which he had not been able to: enter. 
_ imagine that this was used bya recluse or anchorite, and in 


_ of very pleasing character. 


It led into a vaulted porch now 


used as a clergy vestry. Above the porch was an upper 


He should 


_ that case it might not have had a door at all, as the window 
| was large enough for the handing in of food, &c. The clock 
was a most interesting one, dating, he was informed, from 


buttresses having embattled tops 


It had a Late Gothic iron frame with 
The chancel consisted of 


1540, and cost 18o0/. 


| three bays. Externally the building had a great feature in 
| Perpendicular flying buttresses at the east end. It was seldom 


_ that flying buttresses were found springing as in this case from 


piers direct from the ground. The north aisle in the course of 


‘its history had. been used for a variety of purposes not con- 


' nected with the church, and had no doubt suffered much in 


consequence. Among other uses, as far as he had informa- 
tion, were a casual ward for homeless people, a butcher’s 


' shop,.a fire-engine house and a depository for the town stocks 
and pillory. 


The Rev. G. N. Godwin, B D., of Appledore, then read a 


| paper on “ The Romance of Rye Church.” The ancient Briton, 


he said, certainly paddled his own canoe in Rye waters and 


‘hauled: his boat ashore somewhere near the present railway 


_ Station, ate his meal of fish in a wattled hut in the present 


High ‘Street, and came.to the top of the rock to keep a sharp 
ona over the surrounding waste of shallow waters. Then 
later some good but faithful soldier gave thanks over black 


‘bread and simple salad, and so the little church arose upon the 


sa top, and the faith of Christ became dear to the Celts. But 
when in 491 Ella Cissa besieged Andredscester, and slew all 


_ that dwelt therein so that not a single Briton was there left, the 


little church on Rye Hill perished in smoke and flame. But 


_ Still the fishing went on, and one year, when the fisher-folk 


BAG: Starving, for no bread could be bought, a stranger came 
os eo stranger whom all men now honoured and blessed 
pe Sigs St. Wilfrid. He borrowed the nets of the 
Then shers, and presently they were full of 300 mighty fishes. 
ee the sermon, and Rye Church was once more 
pity alas nto that Saxon church, when Edward the Confessor 

Sway, there began to come French monks from Fécamp 
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in Normandy, they now being patrons of the living by Royal 
gift. These gave the name of St. Mary to Rye Church, in 
memory of their own stately church of Notre-Dame. * The 
monks dabbling with State secrets, after being treated with 
forbearance for nearly 200 years, had the gift of Rye recalled 
in 1246 by Henry III. In the Norman church of Ryea familiar 
figure was that of John Lackland, brooding over the death of 
Prince Arthur and the consequent loss of. Normandy: that 
wretched, restless man who changed his dwelling 200 times in a 
single year. When in 1246 the monks departed they exchanged 
their 100 saltpans, seven acres of meadow .and the wood in 
which two’ pigs held revel: for the manor of Chiltham, in 
Gloucestershire, and certain lands in Lincolnshire. “In 1250 
the sea flowed twice without ebbing, and moreover the same 
sea appeared in the dark of the night to burn as if it had been 
on fire, and the waves to, fight and strive together after a 
marvellous sort so that the mariners could not: devise to save 
their ships. by any cunning or shift which they could devise.” 
Fifteen years later “Sir Simon the Righteous” lay dead.and 
mutilated upon Evesham plain with many a brave son of Rye 
and Winchelsea around him. The same year altars were 
decked and the church made fair with the spoils of the ships, 
merchandise and goods of the traders of Bruges and Damme 
captured at/sea by the men of “ Winselye,” Rye, and others of 
the Cinque Ports, who had a chronic weakness for piracy. 
Edward I., the greatest of the Plantagenets, knew Rye Church 
full well when he was building his fortress town of New Win- 
chelsea, and was so busy therewith that he could not attend to 
prorogue Parliament in 1295. Eleanor of Castile, his Spanish 
wife, often prayed within Rye Church, and all the Canterbury 
pilgrims had been there. Full glad were these latter to ride, 
in company with the “ Rippiers” of Rye, along the many 
roads - to the shrine of St. Thomas of ‘Canterbury. | The 
“Schipman of Dertemonthe,” of the barque Magdelaine, 
“who knew well all. the havens as they were from ‘Scot- 
land to the, Cape of Fynestere, and every creek in:Bretagne 
and in Spain,’ came to church whenever he was in port, 
and Godwin of Rye, whose fortune the devil once made 
in a fit of good-humour, was, it was recorded in the British 
Museum, ‘a regular attendant. Augustinian and Carmelite 
friars were familiar figures alike in the church and town, and 
many a miracle play had the church walls beheld, which plays 
were repeated at Lydd, Tenterden and the Romneys. In 1522 
they read, “ Paid fora coate made when the Resurrection was 
played at Easter for him that, in playing, represented the part 
of Almighty God, one shilling ; ditto for making the stage for 
the Resurrection at Easter, three shillings and fourpence.” In 
1380 Rye was raided by the French and laid in. ashes, the 
raiders even wrenching the bells from their fittings in the 
church and carrying them captive to France. But the men of 
Rye and Winchelsea, smarting under the dire disgrace, sailed 
for Normandy and, carrying fire and sword into both the coast 
and inland towns, afterwards rescued and brought home the 
bells, and once more they sounded out from the church tower. 
Rye had ever been the resort of strangers, and from 1538-44 
mention was made of the burials of a Fleming, a Frenchman, a 
Spaniard, two Portuguese,a Dutchman and several men and boys 
from Scarborough, while all through the register occurred the 
words “Buried, a stranger.” Fain would they believe that the 
altar in the St. Clair chapel came from the Armada as likewise the 
clock, but those legends must go, though it might well be that 
the altar was a Spanish prize captured by the privateersmen. 
Many a Huguenot worshipped in the church, and “ Denis 
Duval” said, “Three miles off at Rye is another colony and 
church of our people, another fester burg where under 
Britannia’s sheltering buckler we have been free to exercise our 
fathers’ worship.” In 1573 the bells rang merrily on the 
coming of Queen Elizabeth, and in. 1642 the rumbling of the 
guns brought from Camber Castle by Captain Richard 
Cockeran and the men of Rye in the interest of Parliament was 
heard in the church. Admiral. Blake was there in the stirring 
days when a hundred sail of the line lay at Rye, and Queen 
Anne, whose arms were to be seen in the church, was a great 
benefactress of it. Saintly John Wesley had paced the aisles 
and prayed in the church, and to this very day romance hung 
around. it, for it was in charge of one (the Rev. Briss Bs 
Jenner), who had served his Queen and country at home and 
abroad, and its much esteemed vicar was still doing duty in 
Natal. 

Under the guidance of Mr. Harold Sands and the Rev. 
G. N. Godwin the town was perambulated and the more 
interesting of the old buildings referred to. The two guides 
differed with regard to the Ypres tower, the Rev. G. N. 
Godwin attributing it to William de Ypres, Earl of Kent, who 
lived in the time of King Stephen, and Mr. Sands considering 
it to be of later date, probably about 1376. Having described 
the dimensions of the tower, Mr. Sands mentioned that the 
Corporation bought it in 1495, and that until 1891 it was used 
as a gaol. Proceeding, Mermaid Street was visited and a 
brief halt taken at the old house of the Jeakes in Baddyng’s 
ward, reputed to be one of the oldest houses in Rye. Originally 
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. this was the chapel of the Carmelite Friary, and it was one of 
the few buildings which escaped being burned by the French 
in 1378. It is now called the Old Hospital, because it was 
used as a hospital for prisoners during the French war. 
Opposite, Mr. Godwin called attention to Jeakes’s storehouse, 
with its record of the position of the planets at the time it 
was erected. The old Mermaid inn—originally a large house 
running round a square courtyard: with galleries—was. next 
inspected, and moving into the High Street and thence to 
Cinque Ports Street Mr. Sands pointed out the remains of the 
town wall. The crossway on Conduit. Hill, Mr. Sands said, 
was the spot where the postern gate once stood, and a little 
higher up were the remains of the chapel of the Austin Friars, 
or Friars Eremites, an order introduced into England in_ 1250. 
The chapel corresponded with the English Perpendicular 
period, but there were. three beautiful Flamboyant tracery 
windows on the south side, windows which were very unusual 
in England. Coming near to the Landgate, Mr. Sands 
remarked that this was the finest landgate remaining in the 
south of England with the exception of Westgate at Canterbury. 
It formerly had a portcullis or drawbridge, and the remains of 
a fine stone machicolis were to be seen over the gate. 
Edward III. granted the license to fortify the town and build 
the gate in 1369, and low arches, were cut through in the west 
tower below the loops for early cannon. Mr. Sands also 
pointed out the original line of the town wall, which ran from 
Westcliff end to the Strand Gate, and from there round to 
Baddyng’s Gate. This gate was with several streets washed 
away, the town and cliff formerly extending over 100 yards 
further eastward. 


Winchelsea, 


Having partaken of lunch, the members were conveyed to 
that delightful old-world town, Winchelsea, where they spent a 
very pleasant time. At the parish church they were welcomed 
by the rector, the Rev. J. Patch, who briefly described the 

. building. The church was anciently dedicated to St. Thomas 
a Becket. The only part now remaining was the ancient 
chancel, the nave having long since disappeared. The church 
was. originally cruciform with a central tower, but there was no 
proof that the nave was ever actually completed. The town 
suffered. at various dates from the French, and it had been 
suggested that in 1380 what was then existing of the nave was 
‘destroyed by the raiders, and that it was never afterwards 
rebuilt in any shape or form.. The five monuments of the 
‘church were beautiful and extremely interesting. In Alard’s 
chantry there were two to members of the Alard family— 
Stephen Alard, who. was admiral of the Western fleet and 
Warden of the Cinque Ports about 1324, and Gervase Alard, 
who was the first to bear the title of admiral. The time of the 
latter was about 1303—nearly the same date as the church 
itself, 1288. Both monuments, which were originally richly 
‘coloured, were now considered unsafe, and would have at some 
future date to be reset. The remaining three monuments were 
in Farncombe’s chantry, but half of one of the three was cut off 
from view by a thick wall erected for an unknown purpose. It 
was conjectured that the monuments were those of one of the 
Alards, his wife and only son. In what was now the chancel 
very interesting features in the form of a piscina arid sedilia 
were discovered about fifty years ago on the removal of the 
pews belonging to the Mayorand Corporation of Winchelsea. 
-It.was thought that the wall he had mentioned might have 
been built from stones taken from the campanile, which stood 
in the churchyard till 1790, and that it was intended to put the 
‘bells upon it. Provision was made for them, but they were 
mever hung. The tower was of much later date than the 
church. Whether any of the stones from the campanile were 
used in it, or whether. the whole went for the building of Rye 
harbour no one really knew. 

Under the guidance of Mr. Sands the members next strolled 
around the town inspecting the ancient mural defence of the 
place, while the Rev. Mr. Godwin pointed out numerous places 
of interest and gave information in regard to them. Starting 
from the Strand Gate Mr. Sands mentioned that old Winchel- 
‘sea stood on a low, sandy island about the mouth ofthe present 
Rye harbour. The old town was partly swept away in a great 
storm in 1252, and the new town was founded by Edward I. in 
1281, the charter being transferred to-the new town. . While 
the new town was building King Edward I. visited the place, 
and his horse being frightened by a mill leaped over the wall, 
to the consternation of the onlookers. By a daring piece of 
horsemanship, however, the king pulled up, and riding up one 
of the zigzag paths, was heartily cheered by his admiring 
subjects. The king reserved a site of some Io acres in extent 
for a castle, but the only remembrance of it was the Castle 
field. Until 1828 there stood to the north-west of the Pipe- 
well, or Ferry Gate, a large circular tower, called the Roundell, 
occupied in Medizval times: by the harbour master. The 
Strand Gate itself had two drum towers and a central chamber 
above the wide span arch. The new gate on the Pett Road 
was now only represented by the remains of the lower part. 
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Close by this gate were the remains of the town ditch, 1, 
original Land, or Pipewell Gate on the Udimore Road \, 
destroyed in 1380, and much damage was done to the wis 
when the French burned the town. The present Pipewell Ge 
was rebuilt bythe then mayor, John Helde, in 1404. Cam’, 
Castle, which could be seen some little distance off, |- 
Sands explained, was built by Henry VIII. for artillery) 
guard the Camber, or harbour, of Rye and Winchell, 
jointly. Mr, Godwin, in taking the members round, pointed i; 
Miss Ellen Terry’s cottage, the spot where Millais painted ; 
Blind Girl, showed them the famous cellars built in years gr: 
by for the Gascony wine trade—one so large that Volunte ; 
had drilied in it—and a host of other deeply interesting plac), 
He also pointed out the houses erected by the Huguenots, 
old bear-baiting square, the remains of the Black Fri: 
monastery, the zigzag paths which were the only approacl; 
when the place was practically a pirates’ stronghold, and |; 
position of the old harbour of Winchelsea, running round to1: 
back of the town. sels a | 

At the evening meeting two addresses were given, one; 
Mr. P. M. Johnson on “ The Old Timber Houses of Kent al 
Sussex,” the other by the Rev. W. Marshall on “* The Wooc) 
Roofs of Our Churches.” Both were illustrated by means 
lantern-slides. Mr. Johnson made an appeal to the Society) 
do its utmost to save the old timber houses which were doti| 
about the county of Kent. Unless some special attention wi: 
paid them they would, he was afraid, vanish rapidly. . He kn; 
of no complete house of the thirteenth century either in Ket 
or Sussex, but there were far more of the fourteenth centt 
still remaining than many people supposed. Votes of thar; 
brought the meeting to a close. fe ae. | 
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RESTORATION IN VENICE. ie 

HE correspondent of the Sco¢sman writing from Venice | 

the 2nd inst. says :—I am able to date this, although! 

am hardly able to tell the hour of the day, for sin: 
our Campanile fell our usual mid-day and nine o’clo: 
evening time-gun has ceased firing, and since the “Comm, 
sion for the Inspection of Monuments” has done its work, t; 
bells in not a few of the other campaniles have been ca: 
demned to hold their tongues. Before, however, speaking’ 
the work of the “Commission,” let me give a few deta) 
regarding our “ felled” Campanile. eae | 
The sifting and separation and removal of the 18,co9 to| 

of débris goes on apace day by day from 5.30 in the mornil 
till 7.30 in the evening. The work is done mainly by soldie 
under the direction of two active young’ lieutenants, althou; 
a few civilians take their place while they rest in the middle’ 
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the day. On the spot, ancient bricks, modern’ bricks, marbl 
and useless material are all separated, The latter is wheel. 
to the Riva dei Schiavoni and emptied into peati (large boat) 
which, when full, a steamer tugs away out into the Adriai 
Gulf, where the material is consigned to a watery grave. Wi 
the first boat-load went wreaths and flags, and it was consign 
to the deep with almost funereal rites. The marbles ar 
bricks are'taken to the islands of San Giorgio Maggiore at 
Delle Grazie, but the most precious of them are taken into tl 
quadrangle of the Doge’s Palace, or into the office 
Commendatore Boni. me Sigh te eae | 
In the last-mentioned place Commendatore Boni show 
me the other day a Roman brick, with the inscription “Im 
Anto. Aug. Pius,” which, of course, stands for Imperator Ant 


-ninus Augustus Pius; who reigned from 138 to 161 AD. Fi 


his good qualities the Senate gave him the title Pius. Her 
then, is a brick in good condition that was made 1,750 yea 
ago. Another brick had the letters T.A.M. clearly and deep! 
cut. One from Eraclea‘had the letters G.S.M.N. on it. Tl 
Aquileian bricks are of all shapes and sizes, some round at 
others as large as square paving tiles. Com. Boni has polishe 
a piece of a Roman brick, and one can hardly distinguish 
from a piece of red: Verona marble.. |.) ee | 

I said in a former article that the lime was bad, but it wi 
not all equally so, for enormous masses of brick wall, weighir 
from I to 5 tons, are being discovered. The bricks composit 
these masses it is almost impossible to separate. This hi 
induced Com. Boni to suggest that they should be taken enti: 
to the public gardens, and there made into a sort of memen’ 
mori monument, with the date of the ‘Campanile’s death- 
July 14, 1902. Signor 'Arbib, an Armenian who resides / 
Venice, offered 500 francs (20/.) for one of these blocks to pla 
in his garden. Com. Boni, although averse to making me 
chandise of the poor Campanile’s remains, has yet written ! 
the Minister Nasi and to:the Syndic of Venice on the questic 
of disposing thus of relics of the disaster. ee a 

The big Marangona bell is now deposited in the Doge 
Palace, and it bears the following inscription: —“ Sanctus forti 
sanctus et immortalis, miserere nobis. . Verbum caro factu! 
est. Cancione’ Vénete Fusorys meus, pondo lib. 7,60 
Rifusione, terza nona Decembre 1819.” =| 
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5 the great copper-gilt angel was examined, and 
ret ioime a Gliss bottle unbroken, with a parchment 
The cork of the bottle had a string over it, and a seal of 

red wax with the one word; Biblioteca (perhaps for Biblioteca 

Marciana, St. Mark’s Library). The parchment_ bore the 
following inscription :—“ Curantib. xviris. prapos. fabr. Basil. 
Marcianz Aloysius Zandomeneghi Bonar. artium acad.: magister 
opus finxit Barth. Ferrari Ant. Bosa soci idem probarunt. 
Joan. Casadoro sculptor sig. Franciscus Carissimi faber ferr. 
exsequuti sunt, Gaspare Biondetti' machinar. ad erectionem 
structore Caesare Fustinelli archit. omnia moderante. Venetiis 
As “MDCC.' XXII. Emanuelis Ciconie.” The first angel was, 

ver,setupim 1517, 
aa ” four fae statues—Afollo, Minerva, Pace and 

Pallas—that stood in niches by the bronze doors of Sansovino’s 
Loggetto have all been found, and though Afod//o, the last 
discovered, is the worst broken, the head, legs and hands 
being severed from the trunk, still ‘all can be put together 
gain. =~ 5) 
seeThe removal of the débris is now sufficiently advanced to 
show that the upper part of the Campanile fell in a direct line 
with the main door of St. Mark’s, hitting the pavement of the 

. Piazza about 50 feet from: the church, and sending the angel 
almost in at the open door. But what a fall. At this point 
the pavement goes down into a pit, the flags being forced up all 
round. The Piazza resembles a wave of the sea, with its high, 

‘rounded crest and deep trough. How deep the trough is has 
not been ascertained, but the slope is 1 in 20. _ It happens that 

at this place there were drains, water and gas pipes, &c., so that 

the Piazza was partially a hollow. 

Commendatore Boni does not think that the foundations of 
the Campanile have been at all injured, but in any case he will 
enlarge them, as they were not laid down at first to carry such 
-ahigh and weighty tower as the Campanile was. At present 
they cover 200 square metres ; he proposes enlarging them to 
cover 400. Money is coming in for the rebuilding more slowly 
‘than at first, but steadily, and it is expected soon that the sum 
of 24 millions will be reached Although it is; I believe, 
certain that the Campanile will be rebuilt where it was and as 
‘it was, still many people would like to see it built elsewhere— 
"say, where the present unsightly patriarchal ‘palace stands—so 
‘as to leave the great Piazza of St. Mark’s free, and also to 

do away with the dwarfing of church and Doge’s Palace, 

“which was one effect produced by the Campanile standing 
where it did. 

The damage to the Royal Palace is much more severe than 

“was at first believed. The whole’ angle to the extent of 

| 20 yards on either side is railed off. King Victor Emmanuel 

has signified his desire to bear the expense of this restoration. 

' To pass now to the report of the Commission for the 

_ Inspection of Venice Monuments. The fall of the Campanile 

| suggested the thought that other towers and buildings might be 

' in an unsatisfactory state, which has unfortunately proved to be 
the case. 

1. The Doge’s Palace.—\ am not aware that anything new 

| threatens its stability, but the weight of the books of the 

| Marciana Library must be removed. As the old library—the 
| Zecco (Mint)—is not ready to receive the books—indeed, the 

_ contract for its adaptation has but just been signed—the books 

_ will be taken to the Capella Nicoletta, a chapel attached to St. 
Mark’s and the Doge’s Palace, at once. This will cause some 
inconvenience and expense, but it will at once relieve thejstrain 
on the palace. 

_ 2, The Procuratie Vecchie.—This name is applied to the 
noble pile of building that forms the north side of the Piazza 
of St. Mark, and which is flanked at its eastern end by the 
famous Clock Tower. It is a colonnaded building, and 

in Gentile Bellini’s picture of the Piazza, painted in 1496, it 
consists of the porticos below and one storey only over them. 
Now, of course, it is a storey higher. Many buildings in 

Venice have thus been enlarged on the old foundations, not 

| Meant to carry extra weight. Until the fall of the Republic 
the Procuratie Vecchie belonged to the State, and were used as 
the offices and dwelling-houses of the most honourable class of 

_Mmenin Venice, from amongst which the doges were always 

' chosen, the Procurators of St. Mark. Afterwards they were 
Sold to private individuals, and now they are used as shops and 

warehouses, cafés and hotels. 

2 What then has happened? Inner walls have been taken 

_ down, Doors have been made here and windows there. The 
whole internal arrangements have been altered to meet the 
needs of trade and commerce. Besides which tons on tons of 

goods, a large part of which is glass, are stored in them. It is 

1 BO wonder if then the old “ Procuratie” feel the strain, and 

so aes of decay. Cracks have appeared, and though there 
sone anger e collapse, none whatever, still work of restora- 

| ie r urgently needed. Commissioner Boni said he- should 
nee turned into dwelling-houses, thus restoring 

Bee pe re 7 part to their original use. 
pale and ee: of S. Stefano.—The church and cam- 

| onastery of S. Stefano (St. Stephen, the proto- 


inside. 
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martyr), dates back ‘to the thirteenth century. They have a 
special interest for Protestants, for, as they were the only 
Augustinian buildings in Veriice, Luther lodged in the convent, 
and it is believed preached in the church, ‘on his way to Rome. 
Also the campanile has its special interest, for the upper half 
having been destroyed by lightning in 1585, and the very 
bells fused, four new bells were brought from England, from a 
destroyed Roman Catholic church or monastery. 

The upper half of the campanile was rebuilt and the new 
bells hung, but it is -precisely this ‘part that now threatens to 
fall. It is nearly 6 feet out of.plumb. The foundations and 
original part of the campanile are quite sound and safe, 
although the whole structure has been sinking during the past 
twenty years one centimetre a year. Commissioner Boni has 
orderedthe demolitieén of the newer upper half of the cam- 
panile. At once the ringing of the bells was stopped. ~The 
people in the houses round the campanile, some thirteen 
families in‘all, have’ been’ removed. This was done not solely 
on account of the dangerous nature of the campanile, but 
because the houses themselves are in a state of complete dis- 
repair. 

4. The’ Campanile of St. Barnabas.—The_ church and 
campanile of St. Barnabas, the Son of Consolation, were first 
erected in 809,'so they are one of the earliest foundations in 
Venice. They were burned in 1105 and rebuilt. The cam- 
panile was often struck by lightning, the last time about six 
years ago. On this account it is shorter than it once was. 
Commissioner Boni and the other members of the Commission 
have discovered that near its base there are cracks and 
bulgings. ‘They have therefore ordered the cessation of the 
ringing of its bells, and they contemplate immediate repairs. 

5. The Campanile of San Francesco della Vigna.—The 
name “San Francesco della Vigna” carries us back to the 
first century, for it was on the place so called that the evangelist 
St. Mark was wrecked in his boat as he was returning from 
Aquileia, and where he received the vision of an angel, who 
said, “Pax tibi, Marce, Evangelista meus” (Peace to thee, 
O Mark, my Evangelist), adding that a great city would one 
day arise in his honour, which was fulfilled when Venice was 
founded in 421 and dedicated to him in 829. It was an island 
covered with vineyards (vigva), in one of which a church was 
built in the ninth century to St. Mark, which was only 
destroyed in 1810. So up to that date there were two St. Mark 
churches in Venice. “However, long before that monks of the 
Order of the “ Minori Osservanti” had built.a large church 
and monastery, and it is the campanile in connection with that 
later church of which we speak.’ ‘It isa tall, rather -slender, 
handsome structure, erected in 1581. It was struck by 
lightning in 1758 and _restored.in 1760. The “ Commission ” 
finds that this campanile stands in need of strengthening.. Its 
bells, too, have been ordered to be quiet. Commissioner Boni 
says it may have been built too near the banks of some old 
canal. That sometimes accounts for movements and shiftings 
of buildings. 

6. The Bell Tower of the Arsenal.—Even in the Arsenal 
itself. buildings exist—walls of :old shipbuilding yards and 
towers—that stand in» need of repair, as they go back to the 
early years of the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. The bell tower, that in which hung the modern 
“ Marangona,” that called the workers to their labours, has 
been.condemned to undergo repairs.. The bell has been swung 
to the topmast of a ship, and meantime does duty there. 

7. Church of Mater Domini.— The church and campo of 
Santa Maria Mater Domini go back to 960. I always look 
upon the houses of the campo as'the oldest in Venice. They 
have Byzantine windows, with, a touch of Gothic, marking a 
transitional period, and above the apex of each window are 
crosses and animals and other Byzantine symbolism. The 
houses have deep projecting eaves, as those of Marco Polo 
have, and one.goes down steps to enter the ground floor, the 
level of. the campo having changed. The houses belonged to 
Zane, who was involved in the Trepola-Querina conspiracy, 
and the old well bears the Zane stem—a fox. The Council of 
Ten ordered in 1488 the destruction of the portico of the 
church, for a reason that throws a lurid light on the evil habits 
of the young Venetians of that period. The church contains 
some good pictures by Tintoretto, Calena and others ; but it is 
dark -and low and dismal, and the Commission report it to be 
in a positively deplorable condition. It will have to be closed, 
and thoroughly overhauled and restored. 

8. The Church of the Miracoli—This church of the 
Madonna Dei Miracoli is considered one of the most beautiful 
Renaissance churches in Italy. It was erected in 1484-89 by 
Pietro Lombardo, and it is encased outside in black and white 
marble. Inside it has a raised choir. It was closed for many 
years, and was reopened only in 1886, atter having undergone 
repairs. It has a large dome roof, and this, it appears, is. 
faulty in some ways. Accordingly, the Commission on. Public 
Monuments has ordered the closing of the church and the 
doing of what is necessary to preserve this wondertully beauti- 


! ful little building. 
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9. Lastly, as might, be expected, the Ghetto has called the 
attention of the Commission. . This place not far from the 
railway station, on the Canal Canareggio, was originally the 
site of great public foundries; hence, it is said, the name 
Ghetto, from “ gettare,” to cast. Here the Jews were confined 
in 1516, and the name has become a general one for Jews’ 
quarters. The houses here are very old and very high ; some 
are regular “‘sky-scrapers,” going up ten storeys. It is not to 
be wondered at that some of those houses have been con- 
demned.. They, look dangerous even to the eye. The. Jews 
are taking care of the expelled families, for the Ghetto is still a 
quarter for the poorer Jews. Thesynagogues are there, But 
the richer Jews are all over Venice, inhabiting the best palaces, 
as they are at the top of the tree in most professions. I can 
hardly think the condemned houses can belong to Jews, for 
whenever I see a house being put in order I am sure thata 
Jew has bought it. ; 

The work of the “ Commission for the Inspection of Venice 
Monuments” is almost over. In any case, nothing remains to 
be revealed in regard to Venetian campaniles, churches and 
houses than what I have made known. One naturally says it 
is enough. It looks formidable and alarming, but it 1s in 
reality not much. 

When one thinks that Venice was founded 1,500 years ago; 
that it is built in the sea; that its houses have no natural solid 
ground to stand on; that every building rests on piles driven 
deep down into the shifting mud and sand; that all its 
structures, even St. Mark’s Church and the Doge’s Palace, are 
only built of brick dried in the sun or burned in the old 
guidecca kilns; that since the fall of the Republic in 1797, and 
even before that, Venice was but a playground, ‘no serious care 
being taken of anything; that it is only really within the last 
thirty or forty years, since the unity and freedom of Italy was 
established, that public monuments, even like St. Mark’s 
Church, are being cared for at all—when one thinks of all that, 
instead of being surprised that some of ‘its spires and towers, 
its churches and houses, need more or less radical reparation, 
the wonder is that the city as a whole stands solid and strong, 
full of beauty of architectural design, full of marvellousness in 
skill of execution, a unique city, worthy of its unique history, 
as once the mistress of the seas, the Queen of the Adriatic. 


THE CONTESTED GOLD ORNAMENTS. 
By RoBERT CocHRANE, F.S.A., M.R.I.A. 


ie a remarkable paper by Mr. A. Evans, M.A., F.S.A., “On 
a votive deposit of Gold Objects found on the North-West 
Coast of Ireland,” published in Avchcologia, vol. lv. pp. 391-408, 
it is recorded that ‘the spot where the treasure was found is 
near the sea, on the north-west coast of Ireland.” So much of 
interest attaches to the place and circumstances of this find, 
that the following details seem deserving of record ; they will 
add to the scanty information as to locality given in Mr. 
Evans’s paper. 
The ornaments were found in-a field on the farm of Mr. 
Joseph L. Gibson, in the townland of Broighter, parish of 
Tamlaght, barony of Keenaght, and county of Londonderry. 
This townland formed part of the estate of the Worshipful 
Company of Fishmongers of London until it was sold to the 
tenants a few years ago. At a visit to the place on May 22 of 
the present year, accompanied by the Rev. Joseph M‘Keefry, 
M.R.I.A, and Mr. S. F. Milligan, M.R.I.A., Mrs. Gibson, in 
the absence of her husband, kindly pointed out the spot in the 
field where the objects were found, and mentioned that this 
field was formerly divided into two by a fence and ditch, 
levelled some years ago. The northern portion of the field, 


before the fence was removed, was known as the “Church | 


Field,” and it was on the site of the fence enclosing this field 
that the objects were ploughed up in the year 1896. 


Two ploughmen, named James Morrow (since deceased). 


and Thomas Nickle, were engaged subsoil ploughing—the 
second plough followed the first in the same track for the pur- 
pose. of turning up an increased depth of the soil; the process 
is called subsoil ploughing, or subsoiling. The second plough 
exposed the objects, and, in doing so, slightly injured one of 
them—the boat. 

The find consisted of—(r) a representation of a boat of the 
currach type, in part like those on the river Boyne, but with 


the ends more pointed and in part like the currachs of the’ 


west coast ; (2) a bowl or cup; (3) small chains of gold, and 
(4) a hollow collar of gold, a twisted necklet and the fragment 
of another necklet. These objects became the property of 
Mr. Robert Day, F.S.A, M.R.I.A., of Cork, and from him they 
were purchased by the Trustees of the British Museum. 

On the Sunday after the day of the find one of the plough- 
men, James Morrow, in walking over the spot where the 
objects were discovered, picked up a broken piece, believed to 
be a missing portion of the boat, which he gave to his sister, 
who sold it to a jeweller in Londonderry and it is not now 
available for description. ' 
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From Mr. Evans’s paper above referred to, I have taken th 
following measurements and weights of the various articles :~ 

1. The boat measures 7} inches long by 3 inches broa 
and weighs 3 ozs. 5 dwts. ; it had nine seats for the rowers, ; 
which only eight now exist (the ninth having been disposed « 
to a jeweller, as before mentioned). The boat is formed of 
sheet of pale gold plate divided and rejoined at prow and sten 
There are some faint marks on the sides having the appea 
ance of ribs, which may have been meant to indicate the fram) 
work covered with hide or canvas. Adamnan, in his “Life, 
St. Columba,” mentions such boats were in use at Iona in th 
sixth centuzy. The ribs and frame were of wood, covered wit 
ox hides, tanned with oak bark ; sometimes three layers , 
hides were used. Adamnan mentions that these boats carrie 
full sails. The central seat had a hole into which a sma 
mast was secured ; the rowlocks were formed of ‘wire ring, 
Fifteen small oars about 2} inches in length were found, and 
steering oar.. Mr. Evans says: *—“ Besides the oars ther 
were found a miniature grappling-iron, with four hooks, a boa 
hook and three forked implements, which may either be fishing 
spears, or, more probably, forked barge poles, such as are sti 
in use.” 5 

2. The bowl measures 3} inches in diameter and abot! 
2 inches in depth ; it is of semi-globular form beaten out of 
plate of pale gold, and weighs 1 oz. 5 dwts. 12 grs. F our sma. 
rings are let into the rim, at equal distances apart, evidentl 
for the purpose of suspending the bowl. ah 
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DsTAIL OF ORNAMENT ON GOLD COLLAR, SHOWING DIVERGENT SPIRAL PATTERN 
(Plan of Fastening at Top of Figure.) (4 Linear.) | 
f 


3.. The Chains.—The following is an extract from a lengthy 
description by Mr. Evans : t— - | 
“Yhe larger chain. consists of three separate strands, eack 
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Tt OP. cit. p. 394 


* Archeologia, vol. lv. p. 392. 
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ed of quadruple links, joined together by what may be 
De tie holt ehids of the necklace. It is 14} inches in 
length, of a dull gold, of different alloy from that of the boat 
and bowl, and it weighs 2 0zs. 7, dwts. The fastening isa 
regular bolt, a double pin sliding in and out of a loop. The 
outside of this lock is ornamented with granules, some of them 
arranged in pyramids of three. The chain itself is of exquisite 
fabric and the links are all spirally twisted. The smaller 
chain, which is 163 inches in length, consists of a most com- 
plicated plaitwork of eight wires. It weighs 6 dwts. 12 grs., 
and is of the same poor gold as the other. Its fastening is on 

same principle.” 
ES In peheral epaciee these chains resemble the silver chain 
attached to the Clonmacnoise brooch-pin, ‘described and 
illustrated by me in the Journal of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland, vol. xxi. p. 318, 

4. The Collar—This ornament is a most remarkable 
specimen of its kind, and is of the so-called “late Celtic” 
period. The collar when closed would form a circle about 
74 inches in diameter, the hollow ring or tube measuring 
14 inches in thickness. It was formed of two plates of gold, 
which corresponded exactly with each other, and were folded 
over and soldered together on an internal core now removed. 
A portion of the collar for about 2 inches in length is missing. 
An ingenious attachment is formed at each of the ends for the 
purpose of fastening them together; a projection at one 
extremity is inserted into a slot at the other end, which locks it 
until one end is turned at right angles to the other to open it. 
The decoration is formed of repoussé work of beautiful design, 
with lines of divergent spiral pattern grouped together most 
‘harmoniously. Between the lines of the raised pattern the 
vacant space or background of the design is covered with 
finely-engraved concentric lines sunk in the surface ; they 
appear to have been executed with the aid of acompass. The 
period between the late Celtic of, say, the first century, and the 
Christian trumpet pattern of the seventh and eighth centuries, 
has not yet been filled up, and the older style of ornament 
survived longer than is generally thought. In “ Notes on Irish 
Architecture,” by Edwin, third Earl of Dunraven, edited by 
Margaret Stokes, at page 199, vol. ii. is the following, which 
bears on this point:—“ This is termed the divergent spiral, or 
trumpet pattern, and its appearance in the art of Ireland from 
the bronze works of the Early Celtic period found in the stone 
tombs of a prehistoric age to the capitals of Cormac’s chapel, 
stamps the architecture of Ireland with a distinctive native 
character. Living on in Ire'and when it had died out else- 
where, this design, in course of time, appears upon her build- 
ings.” 
_ Inaddition to the foregoing a twisted necklet or torque, 
about 5 inches in diameter, was found. It weighs 3 ozs. 
7 dwts. 9 grs.; also the fragment of another torque of similar 
design, weighing I oz. 10 dwts. 4 grs. 
___ The object of this paper is the more particularly to describe 
the locality where they were found and its surroundings, from 
which some light may be thrown on the subject of these 
ornaments being ex voto. 
___ Ihave already mentioned that the northern half of the field 
‘within which the objects were found is still known as the 
“Church Field.” A field immediately adjoining to the west- 
(ward and between the “Church Field” and the sea is known 
on the farm as the “Graveyard Field,” and in the latter 
field bones are frequently dug up. There is a tradition in the 
neighbourhood that a monastery once stood here, and these 
circumstances would tend to show that an ancient eccle- 
siastical foundation at one time existed at this place. If so 
the monastery must have been one of the early Celtic type; 
there are no historical accounts that I am aware of recording 
‘such a foundation. 
_ The next subject for investigation is the name of the 
‘townland. Broighter at first sight looks puzzling, and not 
likely to yield any satisfactory results. Local inquiry and the 
aid of the Ordnance Survey maps showed that the townland 
immediately south of Broighter is named Broglasco, and the 
next townland is named Broharris. The prefix Bro to three 
townlands suggested the derivation of each: thus Bro-glas-co, 
or Brogh-glas-chuaidh, means the “ Brugh, or Great House of 
the Green Hollow.” This townland is considerably lower as 
‘tegards level than Broighter. In Broharris, which seventy 
al ago, according to O’Donovan, was called Broharri, we 
mat evidently in the latter part a proper name; and in 
ee ge or Brogh-iochtar, we have the Lower Brogh or 
pureat House. The term “lower” does not apply to level or 
relative height; it indicates the northern position with refer- 
ence to the other Bros. [ have had the advantage of Dr. 
Pe eee g, Apsistance in arriving at these derivations. 
Lioheen or height, the townland of Broighter is 
. OAS an the lands lying to the south and west of it. 
at x to a other physical characteristics of this townland, it 
Lo rmerly bounded on the west by the strand and shores of 


}8° which reclaimed a large tract of country. Some unneces- 
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sary misconception seems to exist as to the extent and situa- 
tion of the land’ reclaimed from the sea. The embankment 
referred to was finished about the year 1855 under the Act of 
Parliament for the construction of the Londonderry and 
Coleraine Railway, which in some places ran through the 
slob lands of Lough Foyle. The contractor for the railway 
(Dargan, of the first Dublin Exhibition fame) got the reclaimed 
land in part payment for making the line. No portion of the 
townland of Broighter was included in this or any other 
reclamation scheme. The reclaimed portion immediately 
west of Broighter now forms a separate townland, for which it 
was necessary to invent a new name, and it has been called 
“ Ballykelly Level,” Ballykelly being the name of one of the 
townlands adjoining. 

The townland of Broighter, though low-lying—the highest 
portion of it is under the 25 feet contour line of the Ordnance 
Survey—could not have been under the sea-level in the 
historic period. Its name, with the prefix Bre, goes back to 
very early times, and it undoubtedly came into use in the 
pre-Christian period. Brugh, or Brogh-na-Boinne, was the 
name applied to one of the chief cemeteries of pre-Christian 
times, and it still survives, in the names “Bro Farm” and the 
“ Bro Mill,” at Newgrange, on the banks of the river Boyne, 
near Drogheda. 

I would take it therefore that the name was applied to this 
place in pagan times, and it was then solid land; also that at 
an early period after the introduction of Christianity a religious 
establishment was founded here of the older Irish type, a 
church with a few cells, probably wattled huts, surrounding it, 
in which the monks lived, each in his own cell, in the early 
monastic fashion, and‘it probably survived until the intro- 
duction of the later monastic orders. However this may be, 
the only thing certain is that some such establishment existed, 
and that it has been completely blotted out of existence and 
forgotten save in the local tradition. I would not, however, be 
disposed to rely too much on “local tradition.” While fully 
appreciating the value of such evidence when properly investi- 
gated, I have too frequently, in my experience, found it can be 
“made to order.” It is natural to connect the find with the 
establishment said to have existed here (which existence the 
place-names before referred to fully verify), and before its 
downfall its treasures may have been buried in the site either 
accidentally or by design and remained there until recently 
recovered. 

The question arises as to how this place could have become 
possessed of such treasures. The answer to thisisplain. The 
custom of making votive offerings to churches of articles of 
value has been practised in the Western Church from the 
earliest times, and these golden ornaments may have formed 
part of the church treasury of Brogh-iochtar, which probably 
suffered the usual fate of monasteries in Ireland at the hands 
of the Danes. In the ninth century alone the recorded 
invasions of the country along this coast are not less than four 
in number, viz. AD. 822 (Banagher plundered), AD. 839, 
invasion of Turgesius (Maghera plundered), A.D. 841 and 
AD. 861. Broighter lies between the sea and Banagher. We 
find recorded in the “ Annals of the Four Masters” that the 
Danes plundered the neighbouring churches of Enagh, 
Clooney and Dergbruagh in 1197; and in 1196, according to 
the “Annals of Boyle,” the altar of the great church of Derry 
“was robbed of 314 cups esteemed the best of their kind in 
Ireland.” 

Reverting again to a consideration of its geographical 
position, we find it lying within a mile of the river Roe, and 
about two miles from the famed hill of Drumceat—Druim 
Cette—at which the great convention of that name was held in 
AD. 575, according to Dr. O’Donovan, or in 596 by Dr. 
Reeves.* This hill is now named “Daisy Hill,” or the 
Mullagh, and the name Drumceat has disappeared. The 
name of the hill, as given by Colgan, is Druim-Cette, pro- 
nounced Drum-Ket-ta. The word Drumceat was first used by 
Dr. Reeves. The disappearance of the name has given rise to 
doubts as to whether the hill in Roe Park, now called the 
Mullagh, was the original hill on which the convention was 
held. The Most Rev. Dr. O’Doherty, in an able pamphlet 
published by the Catholic Truth Society, gives it as his opinion 
that the convention was held not on the Mullagh, but on the 
hill of Enagh, on the opposite or eastern bank of the Roe. It 
is recorded that the convéntion was attended by 10,000 or 
12,090 persons, called together by Aed Mac Ainmirech, king of: 
all Ireland, who came from his residence at Aileach, and the 
assemblage consisted of the other kings, chieftains, nobles, 
with the clergy, bards and a great following of horse and foot. 
The two hills are not half a mile apart, and it is evident that 
such a numerous party, encamped for upwards of a year, must’ 
have covered both hills and all the intervening ground, and the 
ground along both banks of the river for a considerable dis- 
tance, including the site of the ancient town of Limavady. It. 
would, therefore, be equally correct to describe the meeting as 


— — 


* Colton’s ‘‘ Visitation of Derry.” 
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having been at either place—the Mullagh or the Enagh. The 


hill in Roe Park, now called the, Mullagh, is 182 feet above’ 


Ordnance datum, and it gives,its name to the townland in 
which it is situate. The ridge is formed by glacial deposits of 
gravel, and is an “ Esker” similar in most respects to those in 
the chain of Esker drifts which run east and west across the 
central plain of Ireland. The end of the ridge is called by 
the more modern name of “ Daisy Hill.” ial 

The word drum, or ridge, correctly described this hill ; 
cetto, or cette, I take to be a proper name. The, ridge runs 
nearly due north and south through the demesne of Roe Park 
for a distance of 460 yards. At its southern end there are 
‘indications of an artificial formation, where the top of the ridge 
has been cut off and a level plateau. of irregular oval shape, 
smeasuring about 200 feet by 100 feet, has been artificially 
formed. The excavated material was deposited chiefly at the 
northern end, where there is a considerable artificial slope but 
no fosse or ditch. This elevated platform is not surrounded 
by such protection, and in this respect is unlike most other 
earthworks of the ‘kind that I am aware of. Some burial 
mounds have no enclosing ditch, but this is not such a mound. 
It seems constructed for the purpose of allowing a large number 
of persons to collect on the level top. This they could not 
have done with facility on the natural ridge. © 

The change of name from Druim Cette to the Mullagh 
could be accounted for by the structural change ; it ceased to 
be a drum or ridge, and became the Mullagh—that is “ The 
Hill” par excellence—after the famous convention had been 
held there. Possibly the structural change had been made in 
it to facilitate the holding of the convention. 

This is somewhat of a digression, but it is desirable to 
locate the position on the banks of the river Roe on which the 
meeting was held. The length of the river is about eight 
miles from the Hill of Drumceat to the sea, and it is navigable 
for boats, there being no ford or obstruction for the whole of 
that distance. . At Drumceat there is a ford which, no doubt, 
was used by the multitude at the convention. There is no 
ford between it and the sea, and the river, though navigable 
below, except in very dry periods, is not navigable above 
Drumceat. 

It is recorded by Colgan that St. Columba, with the 
Scottish king, attended this convention uninvited, and that he 
sailed from Iona, was nearly shipwrecked in Lough Foyle, near 
the mouth of the river Roe, and, by a miracle, his frail barque 
was brought on a flood up the river. Eventually he was 
enabled to land in safety near the Hill of the Convention to 
attend and take an important part in the proceedings. Dr. 
Reeves, in his “Antiquities of Down and Connor” (Appendix), 
says :—“ In the year 596 was convened a council at Drumceat, 
on the river Roe, one great object of which was to arbitrate 
between the respective claims of Aedh, king of Ireland, and 
Aidan, king of the British Scots, to the kingdom of Dalriada, 
in Scotland. And hither Columbkille also came from his monas- 
tery at Hy, attended by a company, which is thus described by 
his contemporary, Dallan Forgall :— 

‘ Two score priests was their number, 

Twenty bishops of excellence and worth, 

For singing psalms—a practice without blame ; 
Fifty deacons and thirty students.’ ” 


(See also Connelan’s “ Annals of the Four Masters,” notes by 
MacDermott, pp. 51, 246, 439, 550 on this convention.) 

O’Curry mentions that the Irish king, Aedh, had “invited ” 
St. Columba to be present at this convention. See DET 
vol, ii. Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish ” :—“ This 
great meeting was attended by all the provincial kings, and by 
all the chiefs and nobles of the island ; and Aedh invited over 
from Iona the great patron of his race, St. Colum Cillé, to 
have the benefit of his wise councils in the discussions.” 
But at p. 245, vol. ii. ““ Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Irish,” it is said:—“St: Columbcille, having heard of this 
meeting and its objects, and being a great patron of literature, 
came over from his island home at J, or Iona, whither he had 
retired from the world to appease the king and the people, and 
quite unexpectedly appeared at the meeting. The poets at 
this time, with Dallan Forgall as their chief, were collected in 
all their numbers in the vicinity of the hill of meeting anxiously 
awaiting their fate, but their anxiety was soon relieved, as their 
able advocate had so much influence with the monarch and his 
people as to procure a satisfactory termination to the misunder- 
standing between them and their poets.” 

There are other historical references to the visit of St. 
Columba to this place at this time, which need not be here 
quoted, as the fact of his being present is undisputed. . 

The incidents of his journey to the place of meeting are 
worthy of attention. It is recorded that the saint, after sailing 
across Lough Foyle, turned his vessel to the river Roe, and 
that, with the Divine assistance, it glided up the stream, which 
with the scantiness of its waters would otherwise not have 
been navigable so easily. The saint landed very near Drum- 
ceat, at a place which was named Cabhan-an-Churaidh, or 
“hills of the boat.” 


4 


There is a rock in the river at Roe Park called the & Boal 
rock,” and there. is a pool called the “boat hole.” I have no 
heard that either of these places have been connected }: 
tradition or otherwise with St. Columba’s visit. Pleasure boat 
are kept on the river and for ferrying purposes, so that th. 
names may be of local or comparatively recent application, — 

. It is not necessary to rely on the miraculous portions 9 
the account of the saint’s visit ; as already mentioned, the rive” 
Roe is navigable for small boats up to the Mullagh, an 
ordinary tides reach for nearly half the distance. If in additio, 
to a high tide the river had slightly increased in volum 
in its upper part, and as the fall is slight and the land 
through which it flows are flat, the voyage could have bee! 
made without the aid of a miracle. The point to note is tha 
the circumstances must have created an impression at the tim| 
which later on culminated in the event being ascribed to, 
miracle. ; ‘a 

There is no doubt there is a substratum of fact in the stor! 
of the dangers attending the voyage of St. Columba, who wa 
accompanied by Aidan, king of the Albanian Scots, and hi 
followers, and a sense of thankfulness on the part of some gq 
their safe deliverance may have prompted the gift of the votiy 
offering to some of the churches which either at first hand o 
eventually became attached to Broighter. The result of th 
convention, owing to the eloquence and influence of the sain} 
afforded the liveliest satisfaction to both the bards of Irelan 
and the king of Dalriada, the newly formed kingdom in Sco} 
land, and they would naturally desire to show their gratitud’ 
by an offering to some of the churches in the neighbourhoo¢ 
and they could not have chosen a more appropriate devic 
than the “boat of gold” found at the neighbouring church 0 
Broighter. ae 

At Drumceat for many centuries after the convention j 
was the practice to hold a public procession of the Blesse 
Sacrament on the festival of All Saints, to commemorate th 
important events which took place there at the time of S| 
Columba’s visit. Bae 

The boat in its symbolic aspect and in its ceremonial use 
is peculiarly interesting as an adjunct to churches of early date 
That portion of the church known as the nave is so called a 
representing the ark or ship of the church, and is derived frot 
the Latin word “navis.” ‘The vessel for holding incense mad 
of precious metal was called originally navicula (Frenc 
navette), and was afterwards known as the incense-boat. | 
was commonly borne by an acolyte, attending the thurifie 
The practice of reserving the Blessed Sacrament, which is ¢ 
very ancient date, led to the necessity of providing a speci: 
suitable receptacle for it. It is alluded to by the early writer! 
and the Council of Constantinople under Mennas laid dow 
rules on the subject, and reference is made to the gold an 
silver receptacles which were suspended over the altar (“Coni 
sub Menna,” Act v. tom. v. p. 159). | 

When the monstrance came into use, the receptacle in whic 
the Blessed Sacrament was deposited was still formed in th 
shape of a boat, somewhat like a lunette. A suggestion ha 
been made that the bowl was used as a lamp; when bowls ¢ 
mortars were used for lights they had a pricket in the bottor 
to hold the tapér. The bowl is more likely to have been use 
as a sacred vegsel, and the provision for suspending ‘it rathe 
shows this tojbe the case. It would be interesting to follo: 
the evolution tor these vessels, commencing with the rounc 
bottomed bowl, which could not stand alone ; next we hav 
the mazer pattern, later with a stem and foot; and in ov 
earliest chalicéS we find simply a wide, broad bowl, with 
stem knop and foot. Of this class are the chalices found i 
the grave of Bishop Longespee at Salisbury, thirteenth centur’ 
and the chalice from the grave of Archbishop Hubert Walt 
of Canterbury, of late twelfth-century date, found in his tom 
in 1890. The last stage is the tall chalice such as came int 
use in the sixteenth century. The “dove” or “columba” wé 
suspended before the altar from the roof of the church. 

It is more difficult to connect the collar with an ecclesiastic: 
establishment, but there need be no difficulty in bringing 1' 
date well into the Christian period, as its ornament, the leadin 
feature of which is the divergent spiral, survived in Ireland 
to that time and much later than elsewhere. 

In concluding this brief notice of the locality where th 
gold ornaments were found, I may state that I have bee 
induced to pursue the investigations from Mr. Evans’s col 
clusions in his valuable description of these objects i 
‘“‘Archeologia,” before quoted, in which he considers that th 
treasure was of the nature of an ex-voto offering made by som 
Irish king or prince saved from shipwreck ; and I offer th 
suggestion that the incidents connected with St. Columba 
voyage to Drumceat, accompanied by the Scottish kin, 
Aidan, and their deliverance from shipwreck, may have fu 
nished the motif. Mr. Evans writes :—The custom of makir 
votive deposits was very widespread in the Early Iron Ag 
and in the northern countries. Such hoards were often buri¢ 
on the borders of lakes and pools, or actually beneath the 
waters, In the present case the deposit was made close ! 
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re, on a rocky part of the coast (?) liable to ship- 
Be ad from the ode ship and its furniture there can be 
little doubt that it was a thankoffering dedicated by some 
ancient Irish sea-king, who had escaped from the perils of the 
waves, to a marine divinity.” This suggestion is an admirable 
one as based on the evidence Mr. Evans had before him, but a 
study of the locality and its ancient history, with a knowledge 
of the principal events which took place in the vicinity, all 
tend to bring the date into the historical and Christian period. 


VENTILATION OF THE HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


HE select committee appointed in April last to inquire into 
Ap the ventilation of the Houses of Parliament have pre- 
sented ah interim report, in which they state that they have 
held ten meetings, and have examined witnesses on the subject 
of the ventilation of the building and as to the best means of 
effecting such improvements as might be thought desirable. 
They have also caused chemical and bacteriological tests to be 


applied to the atmosphere in the debating chamber and other 
parts of the House. At the present stage of their inquiry the 


committee are not prepared with definite recommendations, 
nor can they yet state the conclusions to be arrived at with 


reference to the experiments made on the air, beyond saying 
that the general results so far as the debating chamber itself is 


concerned are good, 


It is added that the state of some of the 


_committee-rooms, smoking-rooms, &c., is by no means satis- 
factory. The committee propose to continue their investiga- 
tions during the autumn, though they do not expect to be able 


to report until next session. In the course of the evidence it 
was pointed out that the construction and fittings of certain of 


the lavatories were capable of improvement. 


ADELPHI ASSOCIATIONS. 


JHATEVER the financial and architectural: merits or 
demerits of the scheme for a new County Hall on the 


site of Adelphi Terrace may be, it would undeniably involve, 
says the Standard, the demolition of a most interesting corner 


j 


of historic London. The name itself recalls the partnership of 


the four Adam brothers, who are also commemorated by the 


neighbouring streets. The sons of a distinguished Scotch 


' architect, the designer of Hopetoun House and the Royal 
' Infirmary at Edinburgh, they were members of that astute 


well worth inspection. 
| Adam brothers had also to contend against the vigorous hostility 


| attacks of the Corporation. 


band of North Britons who acquired fortunes. and much un- 
popularity at the beginning of the reign of George III., through 
the patronage of Lord Bute. Robert’s was the master mind, 
and to him may be attributed the bold idea of raising shapely 
edifices, built on a continuous plan, upon the low-lying ground 
occupied by hovels and cowsheds, and known as Dorset Yard. 
Erected on arches, so as to give access to the Thames, the 
Adelphi stands upon supports of solid workmanship, which are 
Undefeated by difficulties of site, the 


of the City. The protection of the Court brought upon them the 
They were compelled, accordingly, 


| to have recourse to a special Act of Parliament, sanctioning 
| their encroachments on the river, since that powerful body 


claimed rights over the soil and the bed of the Thames. Local 


' Imterests had also to be conciliated, and the story goes that the 
' great Mr. Coutts insisted that Robert Street should Jie at such 
_ an angle as to preserve the view of the Surrey hills from the 
' back windows of his counting-house. A survey of the ground 
| reveals no distortion of plan, however, and it may be that the 
brothers merely pretended to humour the susceptibilities of 
| their important neighbour. To yet another obstacle—a want 
_ of funds—they had to succumb, but not before their under- 


taking stood assured. The Adelphi was begun in 1768, and 


_ Not many years afterwards—in 1773—they are found applying 
_ to Parliament once more for leave to dispose of the property 


* architects. 


by lottery—a common expedient in those days with speculative 
Still, they had made their reputation, and on 


Robert Adam, in particular, prosperity smiled thenceforth 


him a collection 
| Soldier’s frillon a regimental old coat.” 


without a break. Fine examples of his abilities are to be seen 
m many parts of London—for example, in Fitzroy Square, 
where he resorted to his favourite device of combining several 
houses into the semblance of an impressive whole. In his 


sce to the Admiralty, again, he succeeded with consummate 


giving relief to the eye from Ripley’s unworthy portico. 

Horace Walpole sneered at Adelphi Terrace ; it was to 
of “warehouses, laced down the seams like a 
Its primness would, 


_ no doubt, affront the florid taste which found satisfaction in 


f 
} 


| 


I 


| 


| Strawberry Hill, 


Bah The Adam brothers effected, nevertheless, 
eas ‘a e advance in domestic architecture, especially in their 
niors. Many of the houses on the terrace—that occupied, 


for instance b Vv ] j 
y the Sava € Club— w 
of sp ’ 4 bear witness to their sense 


jbo 


the general idea. To help them in the latter respect, they 
brought over Antonio Zucchi to England. It was a happy 
combination, since the Italian, without being an original 
genius, fully appreciated the possibilities of Classical treatment. 
The Adamses, not content with building, were also designers 
of furniture. Their chairs and sideboards fetch high prices 
when they come into the market. The literary and artistic 
associations that would be destroyed by the disappearance of 
Adelphi ‘Terrace are many and precious. Among its first 
tenants were Garrick, then at the height of his renown, and 
another associate of Dr. Johnson’s, that great gentleman, Top- 
ham Beauclerk. The actor lived at what:is now No, 5, and 
Boswell records how the doctor, returning one day -from.a 
dinner with his widow, stopped for a while by the rails of the 
Adelphi, looking on the Thames. The pair called to memory 
the loss of the two friends who had once dwelt in the buildings 
behind them. “Aye, sir,” said Johnson tenderly, “and such 
friends as cannot be supplied.” The Adelphi seems, in fact, to 
have been the home of more or less aftluent Bohemianism 
during the greater part of its history. Rowlandson, the 
caricaturist, drew his last breath at his lodgings in No. 2 James 
Street. Lord Beaconsfield, as befitted the son of a literary 
father, believed himself to have been born in the Adelphi. He 
was wrong, since industrious research has bestowed that 
honour, with a clearer title, on a house in King’s Road, or, as 
it now is, Theobald’s Road, The mistake, however, was 
natural enough, for Isaac D’Israeli lived at No. 2 James Street 
as a bachelor, and stayed ‘at Osborne’s Hotel, in John Street, 
after his marriage with Miss Basevi. Later on the same 
house was mucn frequented’ by Charles Dickens. If their 
records were accessible, the hotels in this neighbourhood could 
produce, no doubt, a most varied list of literary visitors. 
But it is only from such casual allusions as occur in a letter 
from Gibbon to Lord Sheffield that the Adelphi Hotel is 
distinguished as having received the historian when he arrived 
from Lausanne with the manuscript of the last part of the 
“Decline and Fall.” The humbler tap-rooms used, within 
present memories, to shelter a’ much more indigent class of 
hack-writers who starved in garrets off the Strand, and met at 
night to drown the bitterness of their adversity. Thus it was 
with the Adelphi, until with the growth of suburban London 
the whole character of the place underwent a change. It 
ceased to be residential, and became full of learned bodies and 
philanthropic causes, influenced, perhaps, by the example of 
the Society of Arts, which has inhabited’ John Street since 
1774, after the Adam brothers had taken two years to build the 
house. In the theatre Dr. Goldsmith attempted to make a 
speech and failed, as might have been expected, whereas 
Dr. Johnson discoursed sonorously, and to the admiration of 
his audience, upon mechanics, of all subjects. But it would be 
inexpedient to attempt here a record of the Society of Arts, or, 
for that matter, of the less known corporations which have 
established themselves in the vicinity. 

A house-to-house visitation reminds one how naturally 
institutions for the succour of the more indigent members of 
the dramatic profession have established themselves near the 
home of Garrick. In Adam Street are to be found the offices 
of the Actors’ Benevolent Fund and of the Dramatic and 
Musical Sick and Benevolent Fund. Religion, largely evan- 
gelical, has also recognised the quiet corner by the Terrace as 
a suitable place for taking stock of its numerous efforts. In 
addition to the Evangelical Alliance, the Biblewomen and 
Nurses’ Association and the Zenana Bible and Medical Mission 
have rooms there in close proximity to the Railway Mission. 
More secular interests begin to prevail as the Terrace is 
traversed westwards. The Institution of Naval Architects was 
founded in 1860, and thus its transactions follow the growth 
of the ironclad from the earlier types to such intricate 
monsters of the deep as will be seen at the great Naval 
Review on Saturday. Hard by, the Royal Literary Fund, 
started in 1790, does its best to remove the natural reproach of 
indifference to the calamities of authorship. The Royal 
Statistical Society is old enough to have celebrated its jubilee 
in 1885, though the kindred body at Manchester is a year its 
senior. It can boast a distinguished list of presidents, and its 
figures have materially helped legislation in attacking “condi- 
tion of the people” problems. Lord Goschen’s name is con; 
nected with its neighbour, the British Economic Association. 
The Incorporated Society of Medical Officers of Health dates 
from 1856—a date almost as significant as that of the founda- 
tion of the Statistical Society, because sanitary questions began 
to press themselves on Parliament with increasing vigour, 
until Mr. Disraeli summed them up with “Sanitas sanitatum, 
omnia sanitas.” 

In Robert Street philanthropy comes to the front again with 
the offices of the Soldiers Daughters’ Home, established 
during the Crimean war. In James Street is the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution, of nearly eighty years’ standing, 
and the Amateur Athletic Association, which has done so much 
to purge running and jumping of professional “ pot-hunters.” 


of apt decoration kept in strict subordination to |! Thus the Adelphi will be seen, frorii'a list which makes no 


112 


pretence of exhaustiveness, to contain a number of excellent 
bodies—some of quite long standing—which ought not to be 
made homeless by compulsory purchase except in the last 
necessity. Still the predominant tradition of this restful retreat 
from the roar of the Strand is that of letters and the arts—a 
' tradition worthily carried on by the Savage Club. Great men 
have ceased to live out their private lives in its lofty apart- 
ments, but great memories remain, and they should not be 
lightly disturbed by the pickaxe of the house-wrecker. 


“KILLING” CEMENT. 


LETTER was published last week from Sir E. Durning- 
Lawrence, in which after recommending the use of 
Portland cement for dangerous structures like the Campanile, 
he said it should be “killed.” The chairman of the Asso- 
ciated Portland Cement Manufacturers writes to the Zzmes as 
- follows :— 

In saying that Portland cement should be “killed,” he 
advocates what he would be the first to condemn. This term 
is used to express the action of over-watering cement in 
gauging it. The effect of mixing with the cement powder more 
water than it can assimilate for the purpose of crystallisation is 
to interrupt and even to counteract the setting process, and 
thus to prevent the attainment of eventual hardness. 

Manufacturers look upon this as a danger to be guarded 
against in the testing of cement. Material of the finest 

‘quality may be made to appear worthless if the making of 
briquettes or pats is in the hands of an ignorant, inexperienced 
or careless tester. The precaution your correspondent rightly 
urges, and correctly describes, is called “aeration,” and this is 
doubtless the word he intended to use. 


TESSERZ:. 


Paintings and Sketches. 

a Bees great purpose of art consists in the painter imparting 
to his copy the character of the original scene, and to the 
full attainment of that object extreme finish of details, so far 
from being essential, is in every respect most pernicious, inas- 
much as such a practice diverts the mind of the observer from 
its natural inquiries to merely wonder at the patience of the 
artist. Beyond a certain point, the more the hand labours the 
more ithe thought of the mind is weakened, and the highest 
power the painter can attain, and which will ever be in pro- 
portion to his experience, is the knowledge when to leave off, 
and in this quality Velasquez is unrivalled. It has often been 
remarked that the first sketch of a picture gives more pleasure 
than the finished work. One reason, however, why a sketch 
often pleases more than the finished picture is that in the 
former much is left to the imagination of the spectators, and as 
each can fill up the seeming void according to his own fancy, 
‘all are likely to be more satisfied with this incompleteness than 
when the artist has fully carried out his own conception. 
Another reason is the sketch appeals to our feeling, which is 
more easily satisfied than our judgment, on which the picture 
depends for its appreciation. But there is a more powerful 
reason yet, which is, that in the first sketch the hand follows the 
mind, whereas in all subsequent work, more or less, it follows 
the eye ; and this is shown in the fact that the highest finish 
is a source of pleasure to the sight, without producing any 
lasting impression on the mind. The first painting is a record 

of the will, whilst the mere finish is but the record of skill. 


Lighting of Portraiture. 

The reason why the human face appears to advantage only 
when light is thrown upon it more or less from above, and why 
its likeness can be correct only under such a light, is one very 
deeply rooted. The nature of man, his erect bearing, the 
direction of his look, everything that in his appearance distin- 
guishes him from the animal bent to the earth, necessitates 
that conformation of the forehead, the nose, the mouth, &c, 
which is characteristic of the human face, and which was 
required by reason of the sunlight coming to him chiefly from 
above. . And therefore, also, it is only the light coming more or 
less from above that shows the forms of his features in a 
characteristic way. Thus it is no exorbitant demand that 
sculpture ought to be’ seen in the same light in which the 
original appears to the best advantage, and which every painter 
is free to choose for himself and fix in his picture. In the 
plastic reproduction of the body the coarser and more general 
forms may be seen with tolerable distinctness even when a 
false light falls upon them, as the stereoscopic view aids the 
spectator. In the case of the more subtle features of the face, 
however, the stereoscopic impression. plays but a subordinate 
Part, on account of the slight difference of depth of the 
characteristic features. The true impression of the face in a 
bust therefore depends almost exclusively upon the play of 
light and shade which gives to the one-coloured material the 
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intended aspect. And this light and shade will be judicious] 
disposed only if the portrait is looked at as nearly as possib] 
from the direction and in the light in which the artist intende 
it to be seen. 5 te e | 

Roman Basilieas. oe |S 


The basilica proper is an oblong building divided into thre 
or more naves, the central being the most important, b| 
colonnades, with a raised tribune, a sort of semicircular alcoy 
called the absis or apse. This apse is separated from the nave 
by a wide transept running across the whole building, an — 
generally extending beyond its limits of width, and spannin| 
the central nave by a vast arch called “triumphal.” The aps 
exactly corresponds to this great arch, and sometimes ckape] 
have grown in the back wall of the transept, corresponding j 
like manner to the arches opening into the side naves, so ast 
end the vista of all the colonnades with these recesses an 
altars. In the earliest churches, however, altars: were les| 
abundant than now, and the central apse was the only on | 
existing. Sometimes the side naves were double on each sid 
(as in San Pietro), forming five with the central nave. Sti] 
the basilican oblong form remains in them all. The gallerie; 
however, are not found in the earliest basilican churches, Coin 
remain which afford a rude representation of the great Ulpia 
basilica of Trajan, and from this one would gather that th 
galleries extended all along above the colonnades from end t 
end in that building. If so, the earlier churches built afte 
these models omitted that feature, and raised the walls of thei 
central nave on arches or colonnades with flat architrave; 
under which access was given to the sidenaves. These nave: 
with the transept, apse and raised ‘tribune, under which was 
subterranean chapel or “confession,” in which the tombs of th’ 


— 


saints were deposited, tombs which fixed the site of the church 


formed the leading structural features of the basilica proper, _ 


GENERAL. | 


The King and members of the Royal Family propost 
to place in Whippingham Church a permanent memorial o 
Her late Majesty. This will probably take the form of an alta 
and reredos. 
Taco Mesdag, the landscape painter, and brother t 
Hendrik Willem Mesdag, died last week. He was born ij 
1829 at Groningen, and was the son of a banker. For man’ 
years he was engaged in his father’s business, but during tha| 
time he already devoted himself to painting. In later lif 
he confined himself to painting. | 
The Excavations at the Hill of Tara, in order to discove 
the Ark of the Covenant, have been suspended, and it is ver| 
doubtful whether they will be resumed. 
Mr. Ryde, of Westminster, has been appointed by th 
Horsham Board of Guardians as valuer to survey and value fo 
poor rate assessment purposes the several buildings and othe 
hereditaments comprising Christ’s Hospital school and pre 
mises in the parishes of Horsham Rural and Itchingfield. 
Mr. A. ¥. Nutt, the designer of the temporary annexe t 
Westminster Abbey, was decorated on Monday with th) 
insignia of a member of the Royal Victorian Order. Mr. Nu’ 
is the clerk of works at Windsor Castle, being in th: 
capacity the representative of Mr. Akers-Douglas, and he i) 
also the architect to the Dean and Chapter of St. George 
Chapel. 
The Prix de Rome in architecture has been awarded t 
M. Prost. The subject was a national printing-office. Th 
premier second grand prix was obtained by M. Chifflot, an 
the third by M. Coutan. 
The Athens Correspondent of the TZimes writes :- 
Excavations carried out by the Greek Archeological Societ 
in the neighbourhood of Andritzeena have resulted in the di! 
covery of a small temple of Pan, the columns of which a1 
stated to be in good preservation. 
The Emperor Menelik If. has sent a letter to the trustee 
of the British Museum acknowledging the receipt of th 
address and publications transmitted to His Majesty, and givin 
assurance of help and protection to all English people wh 
may go to Abyssinia in the interest of science.. 
M. Charles Girault, the French architect, having con 
pleted his plans, is to undertake the enlargement of the palac 
of Laeken, originally designed by Montoyer and Payen, for th 
King of the Belgians. 
The Board of Management of the Manchester Royi 
Infirmary have agreed to ask the trustees for power to sell th 
infirmary buildings and site to the Manchester Corporation fc 
400,000/. | 
A Special Commission has been appointed in Paris 1 
order to investigate the best means of dealing with the smok 
nuisance which of late years is troubling the Parisians. A 
inventions relating to the subject will be examined and teste 
on application to the Prefect of the Seine. 
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; T. E. COLLCUTT, F.R.I.B.A,, Architect. 
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SIDNEY V. NORTH, A.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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THE 


Architect and Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

in view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 

connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 

the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 

staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 

made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 

in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 

complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 

dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 

answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 

readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 

ADVISER, Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


| 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 

- and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 

and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


Vo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


“orrespondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
| spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications, 


TENDERS, ETC. 


«* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on T, hursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


_ BERMONDSEY.—Sept. 16.—Designs are invited for artisans 
wellings to be erected on land at Rotherhithe, within the 
peowah of Bermondsey, and known as the Fulford Street area. 
‘remiums of too/., 60/ and 4o/. will be awarded. Mr. Fredk. 
jyall, town clerk, Town Hall, Spa Road, S.E. 

| BIDEFORD.—Sept. 25.—The Town Council of Bideford are 
out to erect municipal offices and a public library upon a 
te opposite the west end of the Long Bridge, Bideford, and 
‘ey invite designs for the proposed buildings. Premiums of 
2, 152. and to/. respectively are offered for the designs which 
‘all be placed by the Council first, second and third in order 
_ Merit. Designs and descriptions, &c, are to be delivered 
| Mr. Wm. B. Seldon, town clerk, 18 The Quay, Bideford. 


_ DEptrorp.—Aug. 30—Competitive designs are invited 
a town hall and municipal offices. Premiums of 100/,, VATE 
“id 50/. are offered for the three selected designs. Mr. Vivian 


“chard, town clerk, Municipal Offices, 20 Tanner’s Hill, 
‘eptford S.E, 


INDIA.—Nov. 1.—Competitive designs are invited for the 
erection of a memorial to Her Majesty the late Queen Victoria 
at Allahabad. A premium of 2,000 rupees will be awarded to 
the design selected by the committee. Mr. H. Nelson Wright, 
Indian Civil Service, honorary secretary, Queen Victoria 
Memorial Fund Committee, Allahabad, India. 

LIVERPOOL. — Sept. 15.— Designs are invited for new 
labourers’ dwellings to accommodate about 2,500 persons, to 
be erected on the Hornby Street area. Premiums of 2502, 
150/, and too/. respectively are offered for the first three 
selected designs. Particulars will be supplied by the Town 
Clerk. 

MAIDENHEAD —Oct 1.—Designs for free library. Premiums 
offered of £59, £20 and £10 respectively. Mr. John Kirk, 
town clerk, Guildhall, Maidenhead. 

SOUTHEND —Sept. 7.—Designs are invited for a church to 
accommodate 500 persons, a clergy-house, and a parochial hall 
or parish-room about 50 feet by 30 feet. Mr.C. H. J. Talmage, 
Kathleen Villa, Southchurch Road, Southend-on-Sea. 

SUNDERLAND.—Aug. 30.—Designs are invited for proposed 
police and fire-brigade buildings to be erected in Gill Bridge 
Avenue and Dun Cow Street. Premiums of too/,, 50/7. and 
25/, are offered for first, second and third designs respectively. 
Mr. Fras. M, Bowey, town clerk, Town Hall, Sunderland. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BEXHILL —Aug. 20,—For erection of a shelter hall, 
lavatories, and conveniences in Egerton Park Road, Bexhill, 
Sussex. Mr. E. Sholto Douglas, clerk, Town Hall, Bexhill. 

BIRKENHEAD.—Aug. 26.—For erection of offices at the 
tramways depét, Laird Street. Mr. Chas. Brownridge, borough 
surveyor, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 

BLACKPOOL,—For erection of two houses in Palatine Road. 
Mr. R. Holdens, 211 Palatine Road, Blackpool. 

BOSFRANKAN.—Aug. 19 —For erection of a stable and 
wainhouse, &c, at Bosfrankan, Cornwall. Mr. George Gow, 
Tregothnan Office, Truro. 

BRANDESTON.—For repairs to Brandeston Vicarage, Suf- 
folk. Mr. Henry C. D. Roberts, Brandeston Vicarage, Wick- 
ham Market. 

BRISTOL.—Aug. 21.— For construction of foundations, 
culverts. subways, &c., at the Avonbank electricity works. 
Mr. H. Faraday Proctor, city electrical engineer, Temple Back, 
Bristol. 

BRISTOL. —Aug. 25.—For erection of school premises at 
Mina Road, Bristol. Mr. H. Dare Bryan, architect, 38 College 
Green, Bristol. 

BURNHAM-ON-CROUCH.—Aug. 25.—For erection of an 
engine-house at the waterworks, Burnham-on-Crouch. Mr. E. 
Dilliway, High Street, Burnham-on-Crouch. 

CARLISLE.—For pulling-down and clearing the site and 
erection of hotel and assembly rooms, Carlisle. Messrs. Oliver 
& Dodgshun, architects, Carlisle. 

CLAY Cross.—For erection of six dwelling-houses, Holm- 
gate. Mr. Ernest Oxley, architect, Clay Cross. 

COLCHESTER.—Aug, 23.—For altering pumps at the water- 
works, Balkerne Hill. Mr. C. E. Bland, waterworks super- 
intendent, Town Hall. 

DARTFORD —Aug. 20.—For about too cubic yards of 
excavation and concreting, and a sinall quantity of brick- 
work for pipe trenches at the electricity works. Mr. J. C. 
Hayward, clerk, U. D. C. Sessions House, Dartford. 

DEVONPORT.—Aug. 18.—For erection of boundary walls, 
&c., at the new cemetery, North Prospect. Mr. John F. Burns, 
borough surveyor, Municipal Offices, Ker Street, Devonport. 
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ENFIELD.—Sept. 6.—For erection of a deaf centre and 
additions to the junior mixed and infant departments at the 
Bush Hill Park school, Enfield, Middlesex Mr. G E. T. 
Laurence, architect, 22 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


GAINSBOROUGH. —For erection of new stable buildings at 
Gate Burton, near Gainsborough. Mr. E. F. Green, architect, 
Gainsborough. 

GLascow.—Aug 20.—For supply of two Lancashire boilers 
with accessories, Jaundry machinery and hot and cold water 
service, heating apparatus, &c, at the Eastern District Hos- 
pital, Duke Street. Mr. Jas. R. Motion, Parish Council 
Chambers, 38 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 


GLOUCESTER.—Aug. 28 —For erection of a nurses’ home 
at the Gloucester infirmary. Messrs. Waller & Son, architects, 
17 College Green, Gloucester. 


GRAVESEND —Aug. 19.—For erection of a water-tower and 
the supply of a pump and fire appliances at the sanitary 
hospital, Denton, near Gravesend. The City Surveyor, 
Guildhall, E.C. 


Grays.—Aug. 27.—For raising the top-floor ceilings and 
cleaning and painting and other works at the Exmouth training 
ship infirmary, Therfield House, Grays, Essex. Mr. T. Dun- 
combe Mann, clerk, Metropolitan Asylums Board, Embank- 
ment, E.C. 

Grimspy.—Aug. 26.—For piling, timbering and concreting 
at the Alderman Dobson school. Mr. H. C. Scaping, architect, 
Court Chambers, Grimsby. 

GWITHIAN.—Sept. 6.—For rebuilding the Pendarves Arms 
hotel, Gwithian, Cornwall. Mr. Horace W. Collins, architect, 
Walreddon, Redruth. 

HACKNEY.—-Sept. 11 —For erection of coal stores. 
George Grocott, town clerk, Town Hall, Hackney. 


HALIFAX —Aug. 19 —For altering shop at the south-west 
corner of the market. Mr. James Lord, borough engineer, 
Town Hall, Halifax. 

HAMPSTEAD —Aug. 27.—For erecting a bathroom at the 
North-Western Fever Hospital, Lawn Road. Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, Embankment, E.C. 

HARPENDEN.—For erection of a house in Station Road, 
Harpenden, Herts. Mr. J. J. Buck, Station Road, Harpenden, 


HARROGATE.—Aug. 25.—For the excavation and refilling 
of about 725 lineal yards of trench for an intended line of 7 in. 


Mr. 


cast-iron pipes, commencing on the south side of the High 
Bridge, Knaresborough, thence along Waterside, and termi- 
nating at a point near the pumping station of the Knares- 
borough Urban District Council. Mr. Edwd, Wilson Dixon, 
engineer, 14 Albert Street, Harrogate. 

Honiton. — Aug. 27. — For the construction of an open 
concrete storage reservoir, having a capacity of 1,500,000 
gallons, filter-beds and covered service reservoir, together with 
the supply, laying and jointing of about. 2,100 yards of 4 in. 
and 3 in cast-iron socket pipes, with sluice and air valves, 
hydrants, &c. Messrs. Beesley, Son & Nichols, engineers, 
If Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 

HuLuL.—Aug. 19.—For erection of a junior department and 
deaf centre in connection with the Osborne Street Board 
school, Kingston-upon-Hull. Messrs.. Brodrick, Lowther & 
Walker, architects, Lowgate, Hull. 


ILKESTON AND HEANOR —Aug 21.—For construction of 
a covered service reservoir, holding 8co,co2 gallons, at 
Ilkeston, a covered service reservoir, holding 440,000 gallons, 
at Codnor, and for the provision and laying of a gravitation 
main from Chadwick Nick reservoir through Heanor to 
Ilkeston. Mr. Wright Lissett, town clerk, Ilkeston. 


ILFRACOMBE.—Aug. 20.—For the construction of masonry 
intakes in the parish of Challacombe, laying cast-iron pipes, 
&c., in connection with the new gravitation main from Challa- 
combe to Ilfracombe. Mr. O. M. Prouse, engineer, Town Hall, 
Ilfracombe. 

IpswicH.-—Aug. 27.—For erection of generating station, 
offices, car-shed, chimney-shaft and destructor buildings in 
Constantine Road, Ipswich. Mr. Will Bantoft, town clerk, 
Town Hall, Ipswich. 

IRELAND.—Aug. 20.—For erection of semi-detached villa. 
residence at Rostrevor, co. Down. Mr. W. James Watson, 
architect, Rostrevor. 

IRELAND.—Aug. 23.—For erecting an iron shed on the 
workhouse premises, New Ross. Mr, P. A Pope, clerk to the 
Guardians, New Ross. 5 

KENDAL —For additions to the boys’ classroom and cloak- 
room at the Kendal ‘National schools. Mr. John Stalker, 
architect, 57 Highgate, Kendal. ; 

Kinc’s Lynn,—Aug. 26—For erection of a screw pile 
light beacon on the west bank of the Vinegar Middle Cut, 
King’s Lynn Channel. Mr. W. D. Ward, clerk, King’s Lynn. 


ee 


LINCRUSTA-~W ALTON tre sunsury watt DECORATION. 


THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. 


SOLID in Colour, Relief & Value. 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and Fillings | 


in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. 


a7 


CAMEOID, 


FREDK. WALTON 


ele 5, 
‘‘ Lincrusta-Walton, London." 


HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, 


The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a material thoroughly reliable, 
of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COsT! 


& CO. Litp., Sole Wanufacturers and Yatentees, 
4 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telephone, 


MELLOWES & CO.’S| 


ECLIPSE ROOF-GLAZING, 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Railways and Corporations. 


THB ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. 


All particulars Free 


&o. 
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No. 8769. GERRARD. — 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 5.W. 
ARCHITECTURAL WORK A SPECIALITE. 4 


IMPORTANT. 


J 


PRICE LISTS FREE FOR GILDING AND PLATING TABLE WARE, 


Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ BRONZITE, LONDON.” 


For Bronzing, Gilding, Plating, and Lacquering every description of Met 


Work, Fittings, &c., send to 


ESTABLISHED LONDON AND PARIS, 1873. 
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LrEEDs.—Aug. 19.—For erection of small shed and 
curpenter’s and smith’s shops, &c., at Antwerp Mills, Armley. 
Mr. C. S. Nelson, architect, 15 Park Row, Leeds. 


LEEDS —Sept. 8.—For preparing the foundation of the 
Killingbeck hospital for smallpox, including formation of a 
new road. Mr. Edwin T. Hall, architect, 54 Bedford: Square, 
W.C. 

LrEs.—Aug. 19.—For erection of house and outbuildings 
in Nelson Street, Lees, Yorks. Mr. Thos, W. Bottomley, 
architect, 16 Prince Street, Haworth. 


Lonc Ea1on.—For erection of an engine-house and rope 
race. Mr. John Sheldon, architect, Darley House, Long 
Eaton. 

MALVERN.—Aug. 23—For supply of two Lancashire 
boilers (with feed-water heater and pipework), engines, alter- 
nators, exciters and switchboard, high and low-tension con- 
centric cables and transformers. Mr. H. P, Maybury, surveyor, 
Council House, Malvern. 


MANCHESTER.—Aug. 20 —For pointing walls at the work- 
house at Crumpsall. Mr. A. J. Murgatroyd, architect, 23 Strutt 
Street, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER.—Aug. 29.—For painting walls at schools at 
Swinton, near Manchester. Mr. A. J. Murgatroyd, architect, 
23 Strutt Street, Manchester. 


MANCHESTER.—Aug. 20.—For doors to enclose the shelves 
in the ward storerooms at the workhouse at Crumpsall. Mr. 
A. J. Murgatroyd, architect, 23 Strutt Street, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER.—Aug. 20.—For construction of a retaining 
wall at Whitworth Street open space, City. Mr. Wm. Henry 
Talbot, town clerk, Town Hall, Manchester. 

MANNINGHAM.—Aug 18.—For altering and extending 
soapworks at Sedgwick Street, Manningham. Mr. J. W. C. 
Atkinson, architect, 1 Ivegate, Bradford. 

MARKET WEIGHTON.—Aug. 20.—For erection of a police- 
station and court-house at Market Weighton, Yorks. Mr. 
Alfred Beaumont, county surveyor, County Hall, Beverley. 

MEXBOROUGH.—For additions, &c., to the Working Men’s 
Ciub and Institute. Mr. Wilfred Gothwaite, architect, 78 High 
Street, Mexborough. 

MEXBOROUGH.— Aug. 20 —For erection of an infants’ and 


z 
MORLEY —For erection of stabling, &c., Maxwell Street, 
Merley, Yorks. Messrs. R. Castle & Son, architects, London, 
‘City and Midland Bank Chambers, Cleckheaton 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE —Aug. 39.—For erection of fifteen 
workmen’s cottages at High Coxlodge. Particulars and plans 
to be seen at Coxlodge Colliery Office, Gosforth 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Aug. 30.—For erection of offices, 
&c, in Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Mr. Henry 
Holliday, Consett Iron Co., Consett. 


_PARKESTON.—Sept. 3 —For erection of 
children and alterations at Parkeston, Essex. 
Rowell, architects, Colchester. 

PLYMOUTH —Aug 23 —For overhead line construction in 
connection with the tramways. Mr. E. G. Okell, borough 
electrical engineer, Prince Rock, Plymouth. 

RAYLEIGH —For erection of a pair of semi-detached houses 


in the Crown Lane, Rayleigh, Essex. Messrs. Burles & 
Harris, architects, Clarence Chambers, Southend-on-Sea. 


schools for 510 
Messrs. Start & 


RuGpy.—Aug. 29.—For supply and erection of one 150-kw. 
and one 63-kw. high-speed steam alternators (three-phase), 
switchboard, underground mains, arc Jamps, public incan- 
descent lamps, meters, &c. Mr. T. M. Wratislaw, clerk, 
Urban District Council, Rugby. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA—Aug 18.—For erection of public 
abattoirs at St. Annes-on-Sea, Lancs Mr. J. Whitaker, archi- 
tect, Clifton Chambers, Orchard Road, St. Annes-on-Sea. 


SCOTLAND.—Aug. 18.—For erection of destructor furnaces, 
&c , at the Crawford Street despatch works, Glasgow. Mr. D, 
M‘Coll, superintendent of cleansing, City Chambers, Glasgow. 

SCOTLAND.—Aug 21 —For erection of a nurses’ home and 
pathological laboratory and mortuary at Woodilee asvlum, 
Lenzie, Glasgow. Messrs. James Salmon & Son, architects, 
53 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. 

SCOTLAND.—Aug. 22.—For alterations and repairs on barn 
and stable at the farm of Blair of Fintray. Mr. Stewart, 
architect, Blair. 

SCOTLAND.—Aug. 22.—For erection of large elementary 
school at the west end of Linlithgow. Mr, W.I Scott, architect, 
Linlithgow. 

SCOTLAND.—Aug. 26.—For erection of an infants’ school at 


mixed school. Mr. H. L. Tacon, architect, 11 Westgate, | Grangemouth. Mr. James Strang, architect, Vicar Street, 
Rotherham. Falkirk. 
HYDRO - EXTRACTORS E PAVING | eer ¥ 
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| a The Buttermere Green Slate Co. 
Having acquired Sawing and aen)08 Machinery 
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| ENCINEERS & FOUNDERS, JAMBS, MULLIONS, KERBS, TILES, 
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LATED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS] keswick, CUMBERLAND. 
PERFECTION IN ROOFING. 


COLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 
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Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
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_ Vol. LXVIIl. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Clcth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices: 


J Wall opening, 8/- 
Maker of the “RADIATOR” INLET and STEVEN’S 
EXHAUST VENTILATORS. 


J. E. ELLISON, 2 Oxford Place, LEEDS. 
EDWARDS & MEDWAY 


Kennington steam -Toinery Works, 


9 ETHELRED ST., KENNINCTON CROSS, S.E. 
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HIGH-CLASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 
and every description of STONEWORK exeeuted 
on the premises. 

Architects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 
lespatch. ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 
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& CO. 
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CADOGAN IRONWORKS 
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CHELSEA, S.W. 
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STALYBRIDGE,—For construction of concrete foundations, 
&c, at the Stalybridge generating station. Mr. Huon A. 
Matear, architect, The Temple, Dale Street, Liverpool. 

SWINDON.—Aug. 22.—For erection of higher elementary 
school, Euclid Street, Swindon. Mr. W. Seaton, town clerk, 
Town Hall, Swindon. 

SWINDON.—Aug. 25.—For extensions to the technical 
school, Victoria Road. Messrs. Bishop & Pritchett, architects, 
Regent Circus, Swindon. 

THORNTON.—Aug. 20.—For erection of a police station and 
cells, &c, at Thornton, Lancs. Mr. Henry Littler, architect, 
County Offices, Preston. 

WALES.—For renovating the Rhymney parish church. 
Particulars may be obtained on application at the General 
Offices, Rhymney. 

WALES.—Aug. 18.—For erection of a large hotel, with 
stables, &c., Jubilee Road, Aberaman. Messrs. Llewellin 
Smith & Davies, architects, &c , Aberdare. 

WALES.—Aug. 18.—For erection of a stone arched bridge, 
or, in the alternative, of an iron girder bridge, at the Pitt, 
Llanarth ; and for erection of a stone retaining wall to the 
bridge at Hendre Glyn, Llanover, Abergavenny. Mr. John 
Gill, surveyor, 4 Brecon Road, Abergavenny. 

WALES.—Aug. 18.—For construction of basements and 
foundations and other works for the proposed new lunatic 
asylum at Whitchurch, near Cardiff. Messrs Oatley & Skinner, 
architects, Edinburgh Chambers, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 

WALES.—Aug. 19.—For erection of a presbytery, Moun- 
tain Ash. Mr. T. R. Bates, architect, 26 Westgate Chambers, 
Newport. 

WALES.—Aug. 20.—For alterations and additions to Minera 
police-station, Denbigh. Mr. R. Lloyd Williams, county sur- 
veyor, Denbigh. 

WALES.—Aug. ater or erection of an _ electric-power 
station and car-sheds, Pontypridd. The Chairman of the 
Electric Lighting and Tramways Committee, Council Offices, 
Town Hall, Pontyprid. 

WALES.—Aug. 25.—For erection of a cottage hospital, &c., 
at Rhymney, Mon. Messrs. Llewellin, Smith & Davies, archi- 
tects, Aberdare. 

WALES.—Aug. 27.—For erection of a lunatic asylvm at 
Caerleon; Mon. Mr. A. J. Wood, architect, 22 Surrey Street, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, H,0., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upcn application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


Leather, 1s. 


ee ee eel ST 
QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Bc Sor tek and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream 
OLDACRES & co 62 CHANCERY ‘LANE, 
ag LONDON, W.C. 
“Quantities ’’ Box, 14”x9"x 5”, 2s. each. 
Tele. No. 1021 P.O. Central. Telegrams, ‘‘Oldacres, London.”’ 


UANTITIES, &c., 


“Quantities ”’ 
for 12s. 


equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or | 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 


Box, 14 in. by 9 in. by 5 in,, 2s. 6d. each ; 
Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


WALES.—Sept. 8.—For erection of a cattle and sheep» 
market at Llandovery. Mr. John Thomas, town clerk, 
Llandovery. 


WALSALL.—Sept. 8.—For erection of a school to accommo- 
date 1,000 children and a caretaker’s house at North Walsall, 
Mr. H. E. Lavender, architect, Bridge Street, Walsall. | 

WESHAM.—Sept. 30.—For erection of workhouse and 
offices at Wesham, Lancs. Messrs. Haywood & Harrison, | 
architects, Accrington. | 

WITHINGTON.—For erection of a nurses’ home, ted. 
pavilions and surgical wards at the infirmary at Withington, 
Lancs. Mr. James B. Broadbent, architect, 15 Cooper Street, a 
Manchester. 

Woop GREEN.—Aug. 19.—For erection of four, eight, 
fourteen or twenty-two private dwelling-houses on the Westbury: | 
estate. Plans and specifications can be seen at 9 Waldegrave- 
Road, Turnpike Lane, Hornsey. 


AT a meeting of the Louth Corporation, the electric: 
lighting committee recommended the erection of an electric: 
light and power works, at a cost of 10,000/, on land in the- 
centre of the town belonging to the Corporation. 


AT the half-yearly meeting of the Central Board of the: | 
National Association of Master Plumbers of Great Britain and’ 
Ireland at Huddersfield on the 13th inst., presided over by Mr. | 
W. L. Harrison, of Hull, a report was read of the work of the 
educational committee in reference to a form of indenture for 
apprentices, which had been drawn up in conjunction with the- 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers of London. Hitherto there 
has been great laxity in the trade throughout the country 
respecting apprentices, and it became necessary in many cases. 
for operative plumbers te be recruited from the country. The 
form of indenture, providing for a seven years’ apprenticeship, 
unless the lad has been previously pursuing his education to 
fit him for his trade at a technical school, on terms varying | 
according to localities, was adopted. Luncheon was partaken 
of at the Liberal Club, and was attended by the mayor | 
(Alderman Ernest Woodhead). At a subsequent stage it was. 
resolved not to recognise the new by-law of the Operative 
Plumbers’ Association providing for extra allowances for out- 
of-town work. A resolution passed at Leeds on July 10 by 
representatives of the Confederation of Master Slaters, Painters, 
Plumbers and Plasterers, not to join the National Builders’ 
Federation, was adopted. 


QUANTITIES, &, LITHOGRAPHED -oonsPRAMING, OERICH 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINGE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
Westminster, S.W. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1902, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Telephone No. 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIG 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & Co., LIMITED, | 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.B. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for Priuts by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. 


|POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), © 


|POORK’ S Continuous Drawing Papers (upo 
73 inches wide). 


|POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Bamples 


GEO. J. POORE & CO, LTD., LIVERPO(. 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPH) 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMON, 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadwi, 


WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 185 Westminster. 
Telegraphic Address, Cartoons, London’ . 
a 


LIGHINING 
CONDUCTOR'. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 
six) 


W. J. FURSE & CC 


ELECTRO GRAPHED | 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 


199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
nmarded on Application. 
MEDAL AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas. Panels, &c., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS, 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE,' 
London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


W. HARDAKER, 13 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


T. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S8.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Rest¢d 
Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSS, NOTTINGHAM.” 


NO MORE BURST PIPES. 


PATENT 
EMPTYING 


LIGHTNING 


CONDUCTORS. 
THOMAS EVANS & Co. 


Manufacturers and Fixers, 


29 Bradford Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITEOT, 
Price 2&s.—Oftice: Imperial Buildings 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.0. 


TWIN STOP-COCK. Aid 
‘As used by War Office and dowr\ 


London School Board. 


GARRATT & ‘Ce. 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, 8.E. 


| 
lak a 
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TENDERS. 


ALDERSHOT. 


11 


CAMBORNE. 


For erection of a villa residence. 


LEAN & RICHARDS, Camborne (accepied ), 


For street works in Alison Road, Denmark Street, Queen 


Street, Cross Street, St. George's Road (portion). 


N. F. DENNIS, surveyor. 


W. Norris, Upper Hale, Farnham (accepted) . £755 
For the formation of a new road in Parish Club Land. 


N. F. DENNIS, surveyor. 
Martin, Wells & Co. . : . 
G. Kemp. : ‘ . ‘ pe 
W. Norris : 


For erection of stables, cart-sheds and other buildings in con- 
nection with the Urban District Council’s depdot, Aldershot. 


Mr. NELSON F. DENNIS, surveyor. 
J. Hughes : t : é : 
M. Bateman. : 

Martin, Wells & Co. 

G. Kemp . : : - ; : 
W. GARLAND, Aldershot (accepted) . 


BIRKENSHAW. 


Mr. 


0.0 
Mr. PEIRSON & CO., 17 
E.C. (accepted ) 
‘ . £600 0 Oo 
570 0 O 
49%.0%,0 


taker’s house, ou 
Road, Hednesfor 


For erection of Wesleyan Sunday schools at Westgate Hill, 


Birkenshaw, Yorks, 
architects, Swan Arcade, Bradford. 
Accepied tenders, 


J. Brown & Sons, Bingley, mason. 
H. & T. Riddiough, Keighley, joiner. 
J. Booth & Son, Bradford, plumber. 
J. & W. Bates, Bradford, plasterer. 

F. Thompson, Stanningley, slater. 


Messrs. WALKER & COLLINSON, 


tects, Bridge Street, Walsall. 


» £793 10 oO 
CANNING TOWN. 


For supply and erection of the constructional steelwork for 
the new generating station. 


and 18 St. Dunstan’s Hiil, 
- £6,775 


CANNOCK. 


For erection of an infants’ school for 210 children, with care- 


t-offices and boundary walling in Station 
d. Messrs. BAILEY & MCCONNAL, archi- 


a W. H. Gibbs - £3,000 0 O 
: poe 5 e F. Sprenger E pen Gira 
ere oe Be yy Maltin 2,749 0 0 
; ae ae J. Dallow . 2.7201 0 <C 
eae Bae T. Mason . 2,600 o Oo 
3,099 L. R. Barton : 2 : - - 245470 O° 0 
M. B. ANDERSON, Cannock (accepted) . 72, 440"'0 <0 

CLAY CROSS. 
For erection of twelve houses at Clay Cross, Derbyshire. Mr. 


ERNEST OXLEY, 


J. HOPKINSON, 


C. L, Leach, Laisterdyke, painter. 


J. Booth & Son, Bradford, heating, 


BRENTWOOD. 


For erection of a fire-station and cottage in Hart Street, 


Brentwood, Essex. Plans, &c, by Mr. JAMES E, 

FOTHERGILL. W. 
‘Oak Building Co. - ‘ ‘ . . £990 0 Oo 
Clare Bros. . ; ‘ ‘ ; : ADO EY Are SMe) 
Thompson & Co.. - ‘ 853 8 9 lee 
EE. West : . , 825 0 oO 
Dix & Co. . P : m 843 0 O Crk. 
Burtwell & Jarvis. ‘ ; ; é ‘ 795 9 Oo 
HARRIS & ROWE, Shoeburyness (accepied ) 7A 0} O Wie i 


For erection of a wea 


For erection of twelve villas at Holmgate. 
OXLEY, architect, Clay Cross. 


architect, Clay Cross. 


H. & H. HOPKINSON, Ashover, near Chesterfield (accefted ). 


Mr. ERNEST 


Ashover, near Chesterfield (accepied ). 


DEWSBURY. 
ving shed, 62 yards by 55 yards, and a 


50 yards boiler chimney, at Queen’s MilJ, Savile Town. 


Messrs. JOHN KIRK & SONS, architects, Dewsbury. 


Accepted tenders. 
Scott & Sons, mason. 


S. Armitage & Sons, joiner. 
J. Shipley, plumber. 


Brear & Son, slater. 


A. & F. Hodgson, plasterer. 


Kershaw & Son, painter 


Newsome, Askham & Co, ironfounder. 


Heywood & Co., glazier. 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


(RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone §& Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


| IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
_ Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


i A. CS. WY. HOoOBMAN && co. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.5. 


SAVE TIME. 
| SAVE MONEY. 


Particulars 


Thos. Harrison, Ld. 
Bradford. 


Che American . 
Hot Water System . 


‘For Heating Residences, Warehouses, 


4 
| 


Churches, Schools, Public Buildings, &c. 


See j-page Advt. in last issue. 


WOLFF DRYER CoO. 


| 89 & 91 Sumner St., Southwark, London, S.E. 
ee 


‘The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


| 

The Company work their own Mines of F ire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 

Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


VOLUME LXVII. OF THE ARCHITECT 
| MOfice  TaspeelaT Ngee UE Lettored. prion 12s, 6 


THE PATENT “ACME” (Regd.) 


STONE - BREAKER. 


PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. 
The Best Machine for General Council and Estate work) 
and for Clinker crushing. 


Sole Makers: COODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 
Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER.| 


| 


JOHN FIELD & CO. | 


REPOUSSE & ART METAL WORKERS, 


STOVE, RANGE & PATTERN CHASERS, 
In Lead or Brass of all kinds, of Hearth and 
Mantel Adornments, 


Cadman Lane, SHEFFIELD. 


CROGGON & SON. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKINC. 
INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
‘«‘ DURABLE” ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 
CALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 

ANO ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 
CALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS. 
Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 


WALTER’S 2", 


.j, VENTILATORS 


ARE THE BEST ON THE 
MARKET. 

Also Makers of WALTER'S | 
Patent Solid Hinged Sher-| 
ringhams, Mica Flaps, 
Tobin’s Tubes, 

Smoky Chimney Oowls, &c. 


DESIGN A 


WALTERS( Wolverhampton) 
Melbourne Street, Ltd. 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 


MR. H. J. HORTON, 
85 Gracechurch Street, 
E.C. 


| VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


baal f 
<amm London Representative :— | j f 


CEMENT 


Manufactured by 


THE BRIDGWATER 
PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


BRIDGWATER. 


A Specially High Grade Portland 
Cement, made to pass Admiralty 
and War Office Specifications. 


W. SHRIVELL, 


ART METAL WORKS. Established 50 Years. 
CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass. 


CATES, RAILINCS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 


1 & 2 Castle St., Long Acre, London, W.C. 


WITCHELL & CO. 
Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 


Every description of ironwork for the Exterior and 
Interior of Ohurches, Mansions. Residences, Public and 
Private Buildings, &c. 

Designs and Estimates supplied. Tria) order solicited. 


W. SALTER & CO. 


As SEYSSEL,. LIMMER, 
ee = 


aS AND OTHER ASPHALTES. 
Horizontal & Vertical Damp Course. 
Flat Roofs, Basement and other 
Floors, &c., or any other Asphalt- 
ing Work. All communications to 


587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON. W, 
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Rs see 


. DARTFORD. HAMPSTEAD. 
For construction of about 700-feet run of 9-inch stoneware For erection of boundary wall, &c., at the new stoneyard and 


surface-water drain, together with 6-inch branches, man- depdt, Lymington Road, Finchley Road, N.W. M 
holes, &c., Fulwich Lane. Mr. W. HarsTon, surveyor. WiNear. eonch engineer, ‘ ; tO Ei 


. Coker : ; . £356 0 oO : 
ees Border & Co... : ; : ; se 6). 40 oa Son. 2 ‘ : ‘ : . an : o 
G. Bell ; : R : : ; ; = 19D, O30 A. B. Oldrey & Son . pup hagas 7 : » 35350 0 6 
= G Page . : : 3 : : Meee MS) W. H. Drake ; : ; : ; 3,000 O° © ' 
Gripes & Co, Ilford (accepted) . : : se 1SOAO 50: Hien. ‘ ; F . . 3.000 Gee i 

EASTBOURNE. E. Rogers & Co. ‘ ; : ; : . 2,760 oa 
For erection of proposed park-keeper’s lodge and refreshment C. W. KILLINGBACK & Co., James Street, 
buildings at Hampden Park. Mr. W. CHAPMAN FIELD, Camden Town, N W. (accepted ) ; : 2,605 * Oe 
borough architect 
LRefreshment building. : HUDDERSFIELD. ; | 
W. Backhurst . ‘ , j é : . £1,060 o o| Forerection of a dwelling-house and stable in Barton Road, | 
A.J. White. : g ; ; ; a fy eL RRO Crosland Moor. Mr. J. BERRY, architect, 3 Market | 
R. H. Stanbridge . . ; ‘ ‘ “PI, 100 AGO Place, Huddersfield. 
M. Hookham . : : : : : 958 0 O Accepted tenders. 
W. & E Noakgs, Eastbourne (accepied ) ‘ 816 IO oO W. Gledhill, Lockwood, mason. | 
Park-keeper’s lodge. J. Sunderland & Sons, Lockwood, joiner, 
W. Buckhurst . ; j ; ; : 8s0 0 Oo Sanderson Bros., Lockwood, plumber. 
W.&E. Noakes. : : “ e : (ava ities, te) G. H. Day, Milnsbridge, plasterer. ; 
A. J. White : : ; : 4 . 520 0 O T. Cartwright, Crosland Moor, painter. q 
M. Hookham . : s 2 : i : 106 88500 A. Bower, Crosland Moor, slater. 
R. H. STANBRIDGE, Eastbourne (accepted) . 475 0 0 J. Cooke, Littleroyd, concreter. 
GRIMSBY. IPSWICH. 


For facing gables and building walls in connection with the 
Pasture Street continuation, Convamore Road. Mr. H. 
GILBERT WHYATT, surveyor. 


For erection of a chimney-shaft and reconstruction, with — ; 
additions, of the present boiler-house, &c, at the borough 


asylum. Mr. E, BUCKHAM, borough surveyor 
W. H. SMITH, Welhome Avenue (accepted ) SIAOTy 4 tO London Boiler Setting Co. 2 . £2,477 Tie 
For reconstruction of drainage, 19 to 39 Victor Street, |. C. Roper . ; ; : ; ; ; - 1,752) Oa 
Grimsby. Wykes & Warner. ‘ ; “ : - , 1,707. Oa 
T. R, WATERMAN, Wellington Street (accepted) . £50 5 2 C. Barrett : ‘ 5 : 3 . - 1,695 0 oO 
HASTINGS. S: A. Kenney 4 ~. . A ° 5 i 1,518 Beg 2) ‘ 
For painting (inside and out) the various greenhouses and pit a ae ‘Teas ’ ; : : : > 1500 ae 
lights, &c., in the Alexandra Park, Gensing Gardens and ae mens Fee : : . . . te ie) 
St. Leonards Gardens, for the Corporation. Mr. P. H, xs Rat 7 a : : : - 1,430, Se 
PALMER, borough engineer. Ss. meee L St ¢ eae h( 64 ae 1,340 0a 
Le igey eiere , » Lacy Street, Ipswich (accepted) 1,350 0 0 
Woodcock & Co, 2 Myrtle Villas, Canute Road, IRELAND. 
Clive Valley, Alexandra Park (two) . : -£67 © o| For carrying-out sanitary improvements in the workhouse 
Collins, South Road, St. Leonards, Gensing and infirmary. 
St. Leonards Gardens : : : : i 1 § S20 T. W. LITTLE, Dublin (accepted) ; ; . £282 15 E, 


Prevents Dry Rot, | S Ii and is a pleasing | 
Fungus, Decay, ac. OOMUO NUM Stain. am 


=" Wood Preservative. ‘| 


Particulars fom MIL AJOR & co. 


itd. Solignum Depot, HULL. 


VAL DE TRAVERS| 
ASPHALTE, — 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, | 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, — ; 4 : 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET | ok 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. se i 


GALVANIZED 


EE 


on 


fl 


Hy | 


i 


Su: 


NADIN, PARKER & CO. 


RELIANCE POTTERIES, (fer. 


tes 


5 


*SYUDT 1D024pu27)fip 
437044 10H 94} fo s4o0npouzU, 2DULBL40 aYT, 


FITZROY WORKS 
5210 364 Euston RQ 


JONDON, 


The original introducers of the Hot Water 
Oylindrical Tanks, 


WOODVILLE, near BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


SANITARY 


ht 7 | EARTHENWARE 
i . q CLOSETS, 
| ETC., ETC. 


THE BEST & STRONGEST BELT FOR DRIVING IN HEAT, STEAM, DAMP, WATER, OR OUT OF DOORS. Melogtania ( aes 
FLEMING, BIRKBY & GOODALL, Ltd., Wegrove Mills, HALIFAX, Yorks. | «rsuavos woenvuun” ‘The Denence” Wassdow? 


Illustrated Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent on request —S rey 7S 


sole = 
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IRELAND—continued. 
For additions to engine-house at the asylum, Armagh, for the 


| committee. Mr. R. H.-DORMAN, county surveyor, 
Armagh. 
Martin & Co, Armagh : f At2o 1 Oo 


_ For painting all the external wood and ironwork of the work- 


house hospitals, Glenties. 
7, O'DONNELL & SON, Glenties, co. Donegal 


| (accepted ) . : vii4 eto 0 
- For erection of two urinals in Larne. 
D Downs, Main Street (accepted ) PAG ALE "OD 


For painting the internal and external wood and ironwork of 
the workhouse, Tobercurry. 
O 


J. GorDON, Ballaghadereen, co. Mayo (accepted) £55 0 


KENSINGTON. 
For alterations and additions to superintendent’s house 
Warwick Road depot. 


at 


G F. Kent . é : : ~ 4248 90 O 
Spencer, Santo & Co. . : 246 10 O 
B CoLLey & SONS (accepted ) 230100 


For alterations and additions to the receiving wards of the 
workhouse in the Marloes Road. 


W. Webber fa, 35, 0. 0 
F.G Minter wt200' 0 O 
. Jarvis & Sons Ez45mn0 0 
L. F. Lamplough 21070" "O 
fe. Ww. Harris... ; : 1,169 0 O 
L. Whitehead & Co, Ltd. - 3 : 1t50" .0: O 
J. O. RICHARDSON, Peckham (accepted) . 1,075.50) 0 


For construction of underground conveniences in Westbourne 
Grove. 


Doulton & Co., Ltd. . é : ‘ «fi2;146 0 0 
G. Jennings, Ltd. . : ; 2,080 0 Oo 
Davis & Bennett : 3 F 2,049 0 O 
B. FincH & Co, LTD. (accepted) 1,958 0 oO 
LEWISHAM. 
For street works in Overcliff Road (Part I.). 

W. PEARCE, David’s Road, Forest Hill (ac- 

cepted) . : ‘ ‘ : , £250.40." 0 


LICHFIELD. 


13 


For supplying and laying 3 feet 6 inches deep 310 yards of 
4-inch turned and bored cast-iron pipes (coated) in St. 


John Street... Mr. W. L. CATLIN, engineer. 


J Wood .£124''O' o 
W. Goodman : : ‘ : ) SIO AO 
A. PITsBuRY, Lichfield (accepied ) 92 Io Oo 


LITTCE SUTTON. 


For construction of Walker’s Lane, Little Sutton, Cheshire, for 


the Wirral Rural District Council. 
R. HUGHES, Brimstage (accepied ) 


LOCKWOOD. 


-£445 © 0 


For erection of machine-cut gearing works, offices, men’s 
dining and reading rooms on the Park Cottage estate, 


Lockwood, Huddersfield Mr. 
3 Market Place, Huddersfield. 
Accepted tenders. 


W. Mallinson & Son, Lockwood, mason, 
H. Holland, Huddersfield, joiner 
D. Taylor & Sons, Lockwood, plumber 
G. H. Day, Milnsbridge, plasterer. 
J. Preston, Huddersfield, painter. 
T. Allison, Ltd., Milnsbridge, slater. 


J. BERRY, 


architect, 


J. Cook, Littleroyd, concreter and wood block. 
W. H. Heywood & Co., Huddersfield, patent glazing. 


E. Wood & Co., Manchester, ironwork. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


The exteriors of the following schools will be painted 


between September 20 and October 18 :— 
Kenmont Gardens. 


G. H. Sealy. : é £265 ='0' 6 
S LOlmea ars : ° Seriaas: OC 
W.R. & A Hide res! #0) ‘o 
W. Hornett . Lo27O80 
F. Chidley 09 1% oO 
W. Brown & Sons 99 0 oO 
Bristow & Eatwell : : eye 950 0 
F. T. CHINCHEN & CoO. (accepted ) O4=TO° oO 


LIFTS 


HYDRAULIC, ELECTRIC, 
TEAM, HAND, AND POWER, 


IMPROVED ELECTRIC 
SAFETY 


PASSENG 


FOR 


>ASSENCERS 
And GOODS. 


Sipplied to H.M. Government, 
Railway, Companies, Hotels, 
_ Clubs, Public Buildings, 
Warehouses, Wharfs, and 
_ Private Houses. 


' MIDDLE 
\s TON, 


IYDRAULIC & GENERAL ENGINEER, 
Sieepscar Foundry, Leeds. 


OODES: LIEBER, A.B.O., 4rH EDITION, 
Ti graphic Address, “HYDRAULIO, LEEDS.” 
Thame Ne. 214. < 


CE. AMOs, 


JOH 


London Agent— 
11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 


BENNIE 


HYDRAULIC & GENERAL ENGINEER, 
Star Engine Works, 


Moncur St., 


BALANCE 


ER LIFTS. 


Highest Awards: 
International Exhibition 
Edinburgh, 1886, and 
Glasgow Exhibitions. 


0k 


Maker or all kinds of b 
HYDRAULIC, 
ELECTRICAL, 
STEAM, AND 
HAND-POWER 


LIFTS & CRANES 
For Hotels, Clubs, 
Mansion Houses, Ware- 
houses, Railway Sta- 
tions, &c. For working 
from Town’s Mains, 


Overhead Tanks, Gas 
Engines or Accumu- 
lators. 


MAKER OF THE 


LIFTS 


In the Central Station 
and Hotel, Glasgow; 
New Bridge Street Sta- 
tion, Glasgow ; Paisley 
Station, Ayr Station 
Hotel, Perth Sta- 
tion and Hotel, 
the New Club, 
-Glasgow; Court 
Houses, Glasgow, 
SCC. 


HEATING 
ENGINEERS, 


au: 


=> 


GLASGOW. 


ING 


"CROWN WORKS, 
LEEDS. 
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LONDON SCHOOL BOARD —continued. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD —continued. 
Latimer Road. Childeric Road, 
G; Hasenlve ‘ . : : : , - £343. 0 0 J. & M. Patrick . , ‘ «L275 semen | 
if & M. Patrick . ° ° ‘ . * . 276 (oe) W. Hooper F ; y - - 207@amee | 
General Builders, Ltd. : : : ; A RIG y = Tele 6 A. Black & Son . : : : : .. Toes 4 
F. Chidley ° 5 ° ‘ . ° WeALOLS Ono Sayer & Son 3 s i E : - 169 "age of 
SPoldeniy . : . . . eat Oreo W. As Howie 3 = * : é, «oS 2h ee : 
W. Brown & Sons : : : ; 4 Re BOMLO aao H. Groves . rf , : : : : . 148ergae, | 
F. T. Chinchen & Co. . 5 : 4 5 »- II9 I5 Oo W. Banks A ~ - 2 } > 144 19 7 
Bristow & Eatwell é : A : 4 PT IG ap ORLO G. Kemp . ; : ; r : i . 198 nee 
W. R, & A. HIDE (accepted ) : . - 102 15 90 E. PROCTOR (accepted ) ; : ; : . 1jonemer ol 
Lillie Road. Grove Street. 
JeeeMcPatrick “, . : . ° : - £260 0 oO J. Harries & Co. . : i : ‘ : : £169 gem f 
EY Flood ~. : : , . : : + C4 RO S20 H. Groves : ; . 156 Gag § 
C. Girling . : : ‘ : 5 : pies) {Oe Want SA 8) W. J. Howie ; ; ; 3 : . 155 tee fe 
F. Chidley . . . . . . . - 147 18 oO Sayer & Son ‘ ‘ : : : : - 147 oe 
W. Brown & Sons : : : : , - 2138 4109 W Banks . 7 : i : i ; . 138 Tome 
W. Chappell tt tte oe 8 FAO TO “OSES Proctor’,  . So 130) oa i 
W. HAMMOND (accepted) . f : . uD AIS ure <0) G. KEMP (accepted) . : : : : + 125) Somes | 
Munster Road. ; Fligh Street, Plumstead. : 
J.&M. Patrick. . . . «£248 0 0 Hayter& Son... ge 
Lathey Bros. . . . . : . - 169 10 0 Sayer & Son : : é , ; : . 205 )@maan i 
Gr Girling . c 5 . : ° : . 163 oO" 1O W. Jolly i : : i 154 Toma) FE 
W. Hornett . : : ; : : , » 159 10 0 E. Proctor . : : : . : a) 100m | 
W. Brown & Sons : 5 ; : : 153 -4Onno G. KEMP (accepted ) : : 140 Op. 
E. B. Tucker ; ; ‘ ; : } [lOO ao Plunistead’ BOM . 
W. Chappell ‘ . : ; : ; {128.10 'mo UNS CTE ee 
A Hayter & Son ; ; : : £260 Gao fs 
W. HAMMOND (accepted) . : : : 5822 2G oO es z 
: Black & Son . : é 4 : - 203° (Gama f 
Flighbury Truant. J. Chessum & Sons. : 2 ‘ 4 - 203 %GRar i 
Silk & Son 5 4 5 0 5 : . A £750 Oo oO ip & C. Bowyer ; ; i a , i F 189 Guo if 
Marchant So Mirst: ) 000" os 505 10 ta Alvar Leng. fw Q 
W. Hornett . : : : ; 5 ; ai ONO a 80 G.Kemp . ; é E ; ; ‘ . 160 ame e 
G. Kirby. : . . . . . - 508 0 oO Sayer & Son ‘ 4 ; 3 3 : - Ilo 
F. W. eee OME (rg cette toe a eee as © | Es PROCTOR (accepied). . . nn 
Stevens Bros. : ; : : : : : ; 1 
C. DEARING & SON (accepted) . ‘ é  KHARCEUORED 1 Harties & Co. eel ee we CU 
Montem Street. A. Black & Son . : : : : : - 137 Se oi 
C. Dearing & Son. : 5 5 : -£269 0 0 W. Banks 129 Theo 
McCormick & Son . : f ‘ 5 Se 2TOe OO H. Groves 120) oto: | 
C.& W. Hunnings. ; : ' : e501: O20 E... Proctor : i F : ; : .. 120 amo, & 
Bate Bros. . ; 4 c : : : AZ COReO Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. ; i : . ITZ emo @ 
G, Kirby é : , 4 : 146 0 oO G. Kemp ; : : : 3 F « TIO MOMOn 
STEVENS BROS, (accepied) . 5 ‘ ‘ SenEZ4 EO ueO W. J. HOWIE (accepted), ; , ; . 108 tome 


TD MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANT! 
C. B. N. E s BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAl 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London.'' LONDON, E.C. Telephone 274 Holborn. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See neat issue. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. | 


YORKSHIRE PATENT GLAZING C0 


LIVERSEDGE. — 


Patentees & Sole Manufacturers of the | 


“ly SO 7, 


y 


OF GLAZING. — 


f 
ABSOLUTELY THE MOST IMPROVED | 


WATERTIGHT GLAZING WITHOUT PUTT. 
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eee 


| LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 
Chisenhall Road, } Cobourg Road. 

W. Shurmur z n ; R 1 £1830. 0 W. Hooper . ‘ 4 ; ; : 4 . £246 I0 oO 
tae fs 4 te 6 x 173, 0 OO SAveIVRSOy Wain At ee ose tate ee) IPB 9 5 O 
jee sons Cl; CC ttt tC CAT IO OO Rivets Son me en. BAR es Works 8s 163-06 0 
- Corfield & Co. . ‘ : : : 5 PL I2omOT.O Maxwell Bros., Ltd. . , F : : + wISQICOsLO 

G. Barker . : ° . : ‘ : ery 26> TO” «© E. TRIGGS (accepted) . : : ; ‘ A Nic te tamo eae 

A. W. DERBY (accefied) . : - : ATT tO OC Epa pane ean 

ns 4 Aa PSEMEPUBERO UE fice Peake o 

hh Holliday : : ; ; ‘ : . £,260, 0 0 W. Hammond . ; ae ee 

| C. Willmott & Son. . . . . ee rh gene Rice & Son. ‘ ‘ A ‘ : . 355) 0 20 
Peo fs tl 8 190 0 8 COC Ulin sae fey cle at oor aa as 337° 0.0 
| Vigor & Co. ere ; ; ; : eT, 0 wr igndr es ; ‘ OT ei 

W. Shurmur Mh Fo iaey ee 100 90 Lame he a eee aoa 0. o 

G. BARKER (accefied ) RS, CS Ue a TAIT! Oo FaGorcete aon re eee week ee et, 28B OO 

Wilton Road. E. TRIGGS (accepted) . ; : ¢ ; _ 22000 

J. F. Holliday . : . : , . - £309 0 ° Broomsleigh Street. 

J. Chessum & Sons. : ‘ ; : "284.0. 0 Wr Hornett ; ; ew 

McCormick &Scns_ . : ; ; ; P25 0.010). 0 1 (Cruwecle eh ae 

Silk & Son . . . : ; : : see ae  , 70 Bristow & Eatwel : : J ; : hans Ge Om" O 

W. Martin . 7 ; A : ; : am2a0. 0: 0 F. Chidley . : ae 

Barrett & Power. . , . . . . a? Sh he Marchant & Hirst ’ ‘ : , , E1480 (04; 0 

C, Willmott & Son / Fi . 5 : ‘ ; a i . F. T. Chinchen & Co.. . ; ; : RSA, OO 

M. PEARSON (accepted) . ‘ Wty het hte W. CHAPPELL (accepted) . - ; é Dihub inte aie bame. 

St. Andrew's Street. 

I 2 264001 an 7 oped Oban Street. ; 

W. H. Lorden & Son . . : : 3 ht O0% 15.20 Hea ohn us : : : ° . . £437 o oO 

Lathey Bros. A ; ; : : - cae sO O's, O i Ww. Heky : - ; : : . . 4 O : 

Rice & Son. 5 : : 7 : : sel Fan O'-O eciaae to : , . . . . sha Oo EO 

& Be! vic : ; : : : A Poy, Ma)~ 9) 
E. Flood . ‘ . . : : ; ita s 10. 0 Gibb & Co a spe 
feswet ers Pe ee viccr Cot genabe ri ja” Pores 
. Garrett & Son : : : : ; ; 50 f ¥ 
Ee TUCKER (accepted) . 28 -  + le Ct «220 Fe aed) (accepted) . - « + Zak 3 e 
Salter’s Hill. ata é ‘ : ae 

ero 6 Ct wl te £260 0 OO Alton Street. 
, Rice & Son. ; : ‘ : A ‘ SBA O20 ei aCKSOn we. C P ; ; , 2 AG634 10: S 
_ J. Garrett & Son. : : ; i : Bee er ol OF LO A. W. Derby . ; : f F : E620" 000 

W. H. Lorden & Son. ‘ : : k Me 2OD 1152-0 Corfield & Co. . ; : : ; : wEkous O1.G 

H. Leney & Son. ; ’ ; - 3 a 208') O,"O J: F. Holliday. : é , , , vasto VOLO 

A Acworth. ; : , 5 ; : wo F7 02 0 Haydon & Sons . ; , : : : ee4G8tTS.. 0 

J.&C. Bowyer . 3 ; : ; ; Bp NTs yioats hae © Vigor & Co. ; 3 : ‘ : ; fra TOS G0 

G KEMP (accepied) . ‘ , : ; Par 7. O80 GBB & Co. (accepted ) ‘ : ; : uatsoo.- G.. (0 


HAM HILL STONE. — 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL. AND DOULTING STONE CO. 
(Ineorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
‘hief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


— * —— = = SSF SS Ses 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


RAVES’ PATENT ROOFING, 


For WORKS, STORES, PAVILIONS, STATIONS, &c. 
FIBROUS ASPHALTE FOR DAMP COURSE, AND FELTS FOR LAYING UNDER WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING, SLATES, &c. 
Experience proves it to be WEATHER-PROOF, ROT-PROOF, and FIRE-PROOF. 


The DELTA METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, Yi J 
gy», 10 Cannon Street, 
WY Uy, London, E.C. 


EXTRUDED BARS 


(ALEXANDER DICk’s PATENTS) 


In BRASS, BRONZE, and other Alloys, 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. MATLOCK. 
Capland Street. For driving an adit (about 150 lineal yards) at the boring on 
T. Cruwys : ; : 5 £139 o oO Matlock Moor, Derbyshire, for the Matlock Urban District 
Bristow & Eatweil 135 90 O Council. Mr. JAMES DIGGLE, engineer, : 
ef Chidley I25 0 0 T. B. HALLSWORTH, Crich, Derbyshire (accepted ’, 
F. T. Chinchen & Co.. I24 0 : MERTON. 
W. Chappelt : eee For erection of parish offices. Mr. H. G. QUARTERMAIN, 
MARCHANT’ & Hirst (accepted ) Eee) architect Ouadcaee prepared by Mr. W. W, DEARLE, 
Faunce Street. Broad Street pas B.C. ; 
Sayer & Son BP ih, 138 ChOTR© Burnand £1,984 oo 
J. F. Ford : Sat 20' Orne Nightingale : : : 1,975. one 
J. Appleby . Il0 O O Parsons & Townsend ; : : : : 1,043 "Gas 
MAXWELL BROS., Lt. (accepted ' : OL POL ZO eae & Greenwood eo (ore) 
Se ; ichardson 1,872 0 9 
Llderion Road. Balled 1,793. ome 
H. Line a : £220 eons Lorden .». 15760 ome 
A. Black & Son . 186 0 0 Burges 4550 come 
Sayer & Son BE CO) FAO) 
J. Appleby . E 17. 2he Ova: MORTLAKE. ; 
J. Harries & Co. . 165 O O| For constructing sewers and making-up road, Leinster Avenue, 
Rice & Son . ; 103 3 Gro Mr. W!LLIAM H. BURT, surveyor, 10 Bush Lane, E.C. 
LATHEY Bros. (accepted ) 163 40 0 Killingback & Co. : : £2 057 0 © 
New Road. J. A. Stayner 2,049 0 0 
Hudson Bros. . £187 Io oO Seoeub dake oe ote 
Rice & Son . ; Sa ae eS WIMPEY & Co. (accepted) fue om | 
Lathey Bros. 197 010 3°5) oaae 
E. Flood 127.420) 20 NEW BARNET. f 
E. B. Tucker 122 Il O | For street works in. Woodville Road, New Barnet. Mr. HENRY 
E. Triggs 12221 OeKO YORK, surveyor. 
MAXWELL BROS, Lp. (accepted ) 106 0 oO Making up road. 
Wallace & Inns . 5 : : x P £746 oo} 
J A. Dunmore “ 645 8 0o 
MANSFIELD. E. Rogers & Co . : - 598 "Gua 
For erection of plant for the distribution of electricity for M. S. Kitteringham 547 00 
lighting the villages around Elmton-with-Creswell. T. Adams . 520 ome 
J. Davis & Son, LtTp, All Saints Works, G. BELL, Tottenham (accepted) . 479 00 
Derby (accepted) . - £590 10 0 Lar-paving footpaths. 
J. A. Dunmore j ; ae 112 Gime 
M.S. Kitteringham ; . 05 Acme 
MARLBOROUGH. T. Adams : ; . 80 7oaee 
For laying about 1,720 lineal yards of 3-inch water-mains, with Wallace & Inns . 66 - Ome, 
valves, hydrants, &c Messrs. FAIRBANK & Son, Grounds & Newton 63 16m | 
engineers, 13 Lendal, York. J. Wainwright 63 One 
if JACKSON, Plaistow, E (accepted ) -£489 810; GopparD & Co, Caledonian Road ‘(accepted ) 62 0 oO 


tine <=" 
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THE “IMPERIAL INDEPENDENT” BOILER, 


As supplied and fixed at York Cottage, Sandringham, ee 


of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 


BOILERS 


All Patterns for 
Hot Water Heating 
Apparatus. 


J. ASHTON RILEY, 


LIMITED, 
Canal Boiler Works, 


HUDDERSFIELD 


FULL LISTS FREE. 


Telegrams, “ Acme, Huddersfield,” 
Telephone 327, 


London Office : 
Saracen’s Head Buildings, 


Snow Hill, London. 
(W. B. CLARKE ) 


GIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. 


ARCHITEC- 
TURAL 


SANITARY PIPES. 


Vol, LXVIL. of THE ARCHITECT, Handsomely bound in Cloth. Price 12s, 6d 


TERRA-COTTA:: 


IN ALL 


GLAZED BRICKS, 


. 6 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E. 


CASTLE BYTHAM FREESTON 


QUARRIES & LIME WORKS. 


WEATHERED STONi 
IN STOCK. 
Top beds much the same as Bath Stone. | 


Bottom beds of fine quality, suitable for all kinds of Buildin 
and Ornamental Work. 

TOOLS FREELY. EVEN IN COLOUR. VERY DURABL 

Door Heads Window Sills, &c., cut to order. Steps ma’ 
from Hard Blue Stone. ‘ 


For Price, Sample, &c., apply 
JOSEPH BOAM, Lit 
35 SILVER STREET, LEICESTER, | 


a CLARK, LTD., 


BLOOMSBURY ee & WIRE Wok) 


46 & 47 HIGH STREET, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. | 


Manufacturer of every ae ‘ 
of useful and ornamental | 


tt 
TA) WIREWORK 


TAIT] Steves. Lime sereens, De 

Rails, Wirework for C 
TUTTI) case, witts, &e. 
FTTH Special low quotations for Wirew! 
i ee ti 


Skylights. | 
Estimates and Illustrations Bp 
free on application. 


TELEPHONE 2495 GERRARD. | 


FRENCH ASPHALTE. ot 


ARCHITECTS — 
Are invited to write for Samples and 2) 
the Asphalte supplied from the Compan 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin 


Ava. 15, 1902. ] 
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9 


En 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


For supply of tramrails and fishplates for the tramway exten- 
sion to Walker. Mr. JOHN EDGE, city engineer. 
M. A. Potts & Co., Manchester (accepted ). 


NEWHAVEN. 
For general repairs and internal painting and decorating at 
the workhouse. 


E. Hammond . £23,799 0-0 
W. Wells . - J : - ; ; 3,060 oO 
PEERLESS, DENNIS & Co., Eastbourne 

(accepted ) : ; 2,968 oO o 
Noakes & Son . 2.5903 "0 0 

NORWICH. 
For enlargement of the dust destructor. 

HORSFALL DESTRUCTOR CO (accepied ) . #£,1,000 0° 0 


OSWESTRY. 
For erection of extensions to the market buildings in Bailey 


Street. Mr. G. WILLIAM LACEY, borouga surveyor. 
H. Price : F £1,309 0 O 
W. Felton. 1,296 0 0 
J. Higgins. T249n10) 0 
W. HL eTHOMAS, Oswestry (accepted ) 1,099 0 O 


RAMSGATE. 


For construction of sea-defence works and groyne on the East 
Cliff, Ramsgate. Mr. T. C. TAYLOR, borough surveyor. 


W. Manders gees rome) 
J. & T. Binns . 11,903 6 6 
A. E, Nunn T7204. 0 
Castle & Co. 10,745 16-0 
J. J. Wise 10,668 oO oO 
Paramoi & Sons 10,087 14 3 
A. Fasey & Son 9,996 17 6 
A. Woodhouse 9,670 0 O 
W. Wilson 9,438 I0 oO 
J. Trueman 8,950 0 O 
ia. Denne 0257) 00 
G. Bell . 8,063 5 6 
B. Cooke & Co. 6,333 0 Oo 
CASE SEA-DEFENCE SYNDICATE Lip, London 
(accepted ) ; ‘ é ; 6,079 I0 


| 


RAMSBOTTOM. 
For street works in Shilton Street. Mr. T. H. BELL, surveyor. 


Platt & Castle £146 0 O 
KeetayeSmame 140 18 oO 
Ratcliffe & Woodhead my b20, 15). 6 
J. NUTTALL, 113 Victoria Street, Ramsbottom 

(accepted ) : . . 93. 0 2 


SCOTLAND. 
For erection of a dwelling house and shops at Aboyne, Aber- 


deen. Mr WILLIAM E. GAULD, architect, 258 Union 
Street, Aberdeen. 
Accepted tenders. 

J. Gerrie, Cambus-o’-May, mason. » £190 10 Jo 
A. Innes & Sons, 59 Broad Street, Aberdeen, 

carpenter. Pia 720 
R Wright & Son, Aboyne, slater 2 ae Stoke. 
C Abel, Westfield, Ballater, painter . 30 12 IO 
Munro & Wright, ‘Aboyne, plasterer . - Pee 230 BO 
W. Simpson, 446 Union Street, Aberdeen, 

plumber . , : . : é ‘ rey 10°06 


SEFTON. 
For erection of a wrought-iron fence at the sewage works, 
Kirby, Liverpool. 
J R. & T. ASHMORE, Westmoreland Place, Scot- 
land Road, Liverpool (accefzed ) 24 1400 
STANLEY. 
For construction of a main pipe sewer for the drainage of 


Bottomboat, with manholes, lampholes, &c. Mr. FRANK 

MASSIE, engineer, me Se ac Wakefield. 
W. Jowett ; : i 2,503 0.0 
Ward & Tetley 2,304 13-9 
Binks Bros. RA50 N01 O 
A. C. Harris 2,c65 12 10 
S spall. P TOO3mO Med 
T. Egan & Sons 1,878 8 Io 
M. Arundel 1,818 14 oO 
W. Doleman . 1,790 I5 10 
T. & G. WILSEN, Wakefield (accepted) i715 oO 


STRENSALL. 
For erection of six houses at Strensall, Yorks. 
STOKES, architect, Thirsk. 
J. Simpson, East Parade, Heworth, York (accepéed ) 


Mr. THOMAS 


Tu: BATH STONE FIRMS, L". 


TELEGRAMS: 
*OOLITE, LONDON.” 
*OOLITE, BATH.” 
*OOLITE, PORTLAND.” 
“OOLITE, LIVERPOOL.” 


BATH and PORTLAND 
Head Offices: 


BATE. 


= Depots— 
G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, 
L. & S.WR., NINE ELMS, S.W. 
132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO. 


QUARRY OWNERS. 


LIVERPOCL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. ohkS Pay 
QUARRIES. gle Ro QUARRIES. ee 
MONK’S PARK. Ok {ul pao pees | BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. of Yo Hece™ COMBE DOWN. 
| CORNGRIT. NG Be STOKE GROUND. 
| FARLEIGH DOWN. gt 9 WESTWOOD GROUND. 
| wngirered | BRADFORD. preP gore” obtained only of | PORTLAND. Registered 


The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. 


TRADE MARA 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT.” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


CHE WHITWICK COLLIERY COMPANY, £td. 


COALVILLE, near LEICESTER. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


3E8T LEICESTERSHIRE, RED, WHITE, 


FACING 


and BUFF HAND-PRESSED and WIRE-CUT 


BRICKS. 


“LOOR QUARRIES, SAND STOCKS & CULWERT BRICKS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES AND ESTIMATES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


| 
! TERRA COTTA AND ORNAMENTAL BRICKWORK to any design. 
| 
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SUPPLEMENT 2 


WALES. 
For erection of four cottages at Pyle, Glamorgan. 
THOMAS & JAMES, architects, Aberavon. 
Anderson & Vaughan : ; : 
W. J. Jackson . 928 0 oO 
HOWELL & COcKWELL, Aberavon (accepted) . SOMO MO 
For renovation of the Bethel church, vee Cwmbran. 


Messrs. 


E. Jones F ‘ «£45 07.56 
L. WILLIAMS, Pontnewydd (accepted) . 5 eT ORO 
W.T, Watkins. : 3 tari IS ey 
C. Cawley. : : ; 5 : 5 Bri 50 
J. Boyt . : ; ae SG AAO 
For erection of a mister’ s manse at Fenivetelias N.W. Mr. 


G. DICKENS: LEwIs, architect, Talbot Chambers, Shrews- 
bury. 
Re ou Llanfyllin (accepted) <i 30212 O00 
For cleaning, painting and colouring the inside, and for 
cleaning and painting the outside wood and ironwork of 
the Board schools at Mold and Buckley. 
Accepted tenders. 
E. Manley, Mold, Mold school 3 
Ro Peters, Buckley, Chester, Buckley school 


WEST BROM WIC. 


For supply of a to-ton compound steam road-roller, fitted with 
a Morrison’s scarifier. Mr. ALBERT D. GREATOREX, 
borough surveyor. 

T. C. AVELING & Co, Meriden Street, Birmingham (accefied). 


. £64 10.0 
48 15 O 


Received too late for Classification. 

EALING. 
For road and sewers on Ealing Park estate, South Ealing. 
Messrs THOS. DINWIDDY & SONS, surveyors. 
NEAVE (accepted ) : G99. O10 

HENDON. 
For road and sewers on Hale Grove estate, Mill Hill, Hendon. 
Messrs. THOS DINWIDDY & SONS, surveyors. 


Dickson Llp LOZ LOeLO 
Halsey. 107.72 Onno 
Killingback ifO}%0) _)- <6) 
Ballard O57 2010 
Adams j 20 ROO 
NEAVE (accepted ) 934 0 0 


BY SPECIA 
APPOINT/IEAT 


Designers and 


RST Le kT he / SF 


[Ave. 15, 1902, 


BULL. 
For taking-down part of the existing premises and rebuilding 
the Empress inn, Alfred Gelder Street. Mr. JOSEPH H, 
HIRST, architect. 


F Southern . £2,328 ‘Gimp | 
M. Harper 2,287 oma: | 
T. Goates . F 2,156: Gag 
Hockney & Liggins . ; 1,994 OM 
HULL JOINERS, LTD., Charlotte Street 1,916 0 o 


TRADE NOTES. 


THESE entrance gates were executed by Mr. Dixon Powner, 
Leeds, and erected for the Corporation at Roundhay Pane. 


They were afterwards duplicated for East End Park, another — 
suburb of Leeds. 

Messrs. E. A. BRown & Co, of Collyhurst Wireworks, 
Manchester, announce that owing to the expansion of their 
business they have had to erect spacious new works in 
Eggington Street, Rochdale Road. 

MESSRS. GOODWIN, BARSBY & CO., engineers and iron- 
founders, St. Margaret's Ironworks, Watling Street, Leicester, | 
have received the order from the Derwent Valley Water | 
Board for one of their 21-inch by tIo-inch patent Acmé 
stone breakers, with screen. 

THE inhabitants of Cloughton, near Scarborough, have . 
decided to commemorate the Coronation of King Edward VII. | 
by placing an illuminated clock and bell in their new village - 
schools, and have placed the order with Messte. W. Potts & 


Manufacturers 


MANSIONS, VILLAS,. FLALS COUN ae HOUSES 
OR SINGLE APARTMENTS E | 


BURNISHED; AND DECORATED 


WITH ECONOMY AND _ DISTINCTION 


ARCHITECTS OWN DESIGNS CARRUES OUT. | 


ESTIMATES AND SCHEMES EREE OF COST. 


GALLERIES :— 


LONDON: | 


Atso aT LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, PARIS, anp CAPE TOWN. 


175-181 OXFORD STREET, W. 
175, 170 SLOANE STREET, S.W. | 
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ee 


‘ ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LLOYDS BUILDING, FENCHUBCH STREET, E.C.:_FULL LENGTH 
SIDE VIBW. HALF LENGTH SIvE VIEW, 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._HEREFORD: NORTH PORCH. SOUTH TRAN- 
SEPT AND CLOISTERS. 


ADDITIONS, SOLSGIRTH. DOLLAR, N.B. 


PROPOSED HOUSE ON THE MEDWAY. 


PREMISES, 74 CHBAPSIDF, E.C. 


Sons, clock manufacturers, Guildford Street, Leeds, and Town 
Hall Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Messrs GEORGE MILLS & Co, hydraulic engineers and 
ironfounders, of Globe Iron Works, Radcliffe, Manchester, ask 
us to mention, apropos of the illustration which we published 
last week of the new premises at Dalston erected by The 
Shannon Company, Ltd, that this building is protected 
throughout from fire by Titan automatic sprinklers, of which 
they are the sole proprietors and manufacturers. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE memorial-stone of the new United Free church 
Cults, Aberdeenshire, was laid on the 6th inst. 


THE quarterly meeting of the executive of the Scottish 
Building Trades’ Federation was held on the 7th inst. at 
the Station hotel, Stirling, Mr. Robert Lamb, builder, Edin- 
burgh, president, in the chair. Members were present from 
various parts of the country. The report, which was submitted 
by the secretary, Mr. James L Selkirk, C.A , Glasgow, referred 
to the principal matters which had been engaging the attention 
of the executive and the progress that was being made. In 
particular the question of still more complete organisation in 
the several districts was fully considered, and an earnest appeal 
made for hearty co-operation. Progress was reported in 

' regard to various questions which had been under consideration 
_at previous meetings. The visitation of sundry districts was 
strongly recommended so as to keep the members in touch 
with the work of the Federation and to deepen their interest in 

it. The state of the finances called for special attention, and 

a scheme was submitted for placing these ona more satisfactory 
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footing. Much importance was attached to the cultivation of 
closer relations with kindred associations, and specially with 
the National Federation of Building Trade Employers, which 
was doing valuable work in organising the various trades, 
chiefly throughout England. Interesting discussions took place 
on the various subjects treated in the report, and resolutions 
adopted bearing on future work. The annual meeting of the 
Federation was appointed to be held in Edinburgh in October 
next. A vote of thanks was awarded to the chairman for 
presiding. 


VARIETIES. 
AT a special meeting of the York City Council Mr. R. Percy 
Dale, an alderman of the city, was elected town clerk and clerk 
of the peace at a salary of 700/ a year, in the place of Mr. 
W. H. Andrew, who has been appointed to St. Helens. 

THE funeral of the late general secretary of the United 
Operative Plumbers’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland 
(Mr. G. B Cherry, R.P.) took place on the 11th inst. at the 
Southern Cemetery, Manchester. There was a large attendance 
of plumbers from the centres of the United Kingdom as well 
as from Manchester and the district. Among those present 
were Mr J. Beal, R.P., secretary of the National Association 
of Master Plumbers, Mr. Jaffrey, Mr. Lightfoot, and a number 
of past presidents and members of the Association, also Mr. 
W. R. E. Coles, clerk of the Worshipful Company of 
Plumbers. 

THE Bishop of St. Asaph officiated at Shotton-in- Hawarden 
on the 7th inst. at the consecration of the new St. Ethelwold’s 
Church, the erection of which has cost about 7,oco/. The new 
church is of a spacious character, built of Staffordshire sand- 
stone, with a clerestory, western gallery and an apse capable of 
holding 6:0 persons. There are three sets of windows in the 
east end, one erected to commemorate the independence of 
Crete, given by the Byron Society, and the other two are 
memorials to the late Miss Davison, given by her nephews 
and nieces. The south aisle is to the memory of the late Mr. 
Gladstone, chiefly given by Mrs. Wickham. In the gallery 
are three stained windows, given to the memory of the late 
Mr. Gladstone by his grandchildren from Lincoln. The gallery 
is approached by a flight of steps from the porch. The floors of 
nave, aisles and choir are laid with floor blocks, the chancel 
with small black and dove-coloured tiles. The step and 
floor in the sacrarium under the altar table is in marble. The 
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pulpit and font are carried out in stone, the former having open 
arcading and carved patere, the latter being in Helsby stone, 
with carved emblem and appropriate inscriptions, and is the 
gift of local subscribers, the result of the efforts of the 
children of the parish. The nave and aisles are seated 
throughout with chairs, the chancel having oak choir fronts 
and prayer desks. The altar table is of oak. The reredos 
above is of wood, carved, painted and decorated, and contains 
subject panels of Our Lord in Majesty and adoring angels. 
The church is lighted throughout by suspended oil lamps. 
Although the main edifice has been completed, it still wants a 
steeple, a boundary wall and an organ before the original plan 
can be said to be carried out in full detail, and these will be 
supplied as the funds allow. The work has been carried out 
by Messrs. J. Ward & Son, of Uttoxeter, from the design 
of Messrs. Douglas & Minshull, of Chester. 


““SOLOMON’S AQUEDUCT.” 


IN a report to the Foreign Office on the trade of Palestine 
during 1901 Mr. Consul Dickson has an interesting passage on 
the water-supply of Jerusalem :—In the way of public works 
the most noteworthy undertaking during the year was that for 
supplying Jerusalem with water, which was brought in iron 
pipes from a spring situated about seven miles distant south of 
the city, and known as the “Sealed Fountain” of Solomon’s 
times. ‘The threatened water famine,” says Mr. Dickson, 
‘which was only prevented through the timely assistance of the 
railway company, caused the municipal authorities to realise the 
necessity of providing in future for any emergency of this nature, 
and accordingly a petition was forwarded to Constantinople 
asking permission to utilise a portion of the revenues of the 
“ Evkaf” (religious endowments) for the purpose of providing 
Jerusalem with a water-supply. The request was granted, and 
T6,000/. were set aside for carrying out the enterprise. A 
commission of local officials was formed to supervise the 
undertaking, and an engineer from the Public Works Depart- 
ment at Constantinople was employed for doing the work. A 
portion of the old stone aqueduct known as “ Solomon’s 
Aqueduct” was to be used where it could easily be repaired, 
but for the greater part of the distance nearly seven miles of 
4-inch iron pipes were required. No notice calling for tenders 
was issued by the authorities; nevertheless, a British firm was 
communicated with on the subject, who offered to supply the 


pipes in question at 4 f 25 c. (3s. 5a) the metre, cif. « 
Jaffa. But the offer arrived too late, a local German 
merchant having already obtained the order, and signed the 
contract with the municipal authorities for furnishing the 
requisite number of pipes from Antwerp in Belgium at 
4f. 90c (3s. 11d.) the metre, cif. Jaffa The work was 
carried out with energy and expedition, although the pipes 
were hastily laid, and was completed by November 27, the 
anniversary of the Sultan’s birthday, when the inauguration 
ceremony took place. Two public fountains have been erected, 
one within the city, in the enclosure of the Great Mosque, and 
another outside the walls for the use of the inhabitants. The 
supply of water is, however, far from adequate for the require- 
ments of a city of the size of Jerusalem, but is a boon to the 
poorer classes, and in times of scarcity of rain will help to 
avert a water famine, such as Jerusalem was threatened with 
last year. 


BRIDGING SYDNEY HARBOUR. 


PREVIOUS to 1857 communication between the two Sydney 
shores was conducted by means of ferry and row boats, but in 
that year a wooden bridge, constructed by private enterprise, 
at a cost of 75,00/., was opened, a toll being levied on each 
passenger, vehicle or animal crossing. In 1884 the bridge 
was purchased for the sum of 40,000/. by the State Govern- 


ment, and the tolls abolished. This was followed by 
such a rapid expansion of passenger and _ vehicular 
traffic that a new bridge became indispensable, and 


after various preliminaries, competitive designs were invited 
from various parts of the world, that obtaining the first 
premium being estimated to involve a cost of 295,700/. Ulti- 
mately it was arranged that the new bridge should be con- 
structed from designs prepared by Mr. Percy Allan, M Inst C.E., 
one of the engineers in the State Department of Public Works, | 
and an Australian by birth, a commencement being made with | 
the actual work in September 1899, and the structure formally | 
opened on June 28, 1992, by Sir Harry Rawson, the State 
Governor, assisted by the Hon, E. W. O’Sullivan, State 
Minister for Public Works. ' 
The new bridge is one of the largest and most substantial 
yet constructed in the Commonwealth, and the experience | 
gained during the progress of the work will naturally be | 
utilised in connection with the proposed construction of the 
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immense bridge across Sydney Harbour. The total length of 
the Pyrmont Bridge and its approaches is 1,758 feet, the 
bridging occupying 1,200 feet, of which 223 feet represent the 
length of the swing span. The area of the latter, 12,009 super- 
ficial feet, compares favourably with the 10,630 feet of the 
Newcastle-on-Tyne bridge swing, the 9,4c0 feet of the swing 
bridge in connection with the Manchester Ship Canal, and the 
8,700 feet of the bridge swing at Hawarden. There may be 
larger bridge swings in the United States, but none constructed 
in a manner more up to date than at Pyrmont 
The heaviest work was in connection with the sinking of 
the caisson forming the main support of the bridge swing. This 
huge chamber, having a diameter of 42 feet, was commenced 
on August 2, 1900, and a few weeks later was completed 
sufficiently to permit of its being grounded, by means of 
girders and wedges, in the position it was intended to 
permanently occupy. Then it was gradually worked down 
a depth of 46 feet below low-water mark, at which point the 
cutting edge touched rock on one side. The necessary 
damming having been completed, the water was pumped out 
and excavations carried on in the “dry” until a “blow” 
occurred, when the work had to be continued with the surface 
of the rock under water. The caisson, when the work of 
sinking had been completed, was filled with a solid mass of 
stone and concrete, representing a dead weight of over 
6,800 tons. 
Electricity supplies the motive power for working the 
bridge swing : its slewing, the lifting of the ends, the operating 
of the gates closing the traffic, and the lighting of the roadway 
being controlled by a man stationed in the conning tower on 
the centre of the bridge. So perfect are the arrangements that 
by simply pressing a button the bridge—weighing 800 tons 
-—can be opened or closed in forty-four seconds Both the 
slewing and lift motors are carried on a platform in- 
‘side the drum, the former working through a train of 
gears a vertical shaft, on the lower end of which is a 
cast-steel rack secured to the top of a pivot pier, while the 
end lift is effected by means of cones on horizontal shafts 
‘ worked by a 35 horse-power motor gearing on to a longitudinal 
‘shaft running the whole length of the bridge span. ‘The 
' materials used in the latter were iron and stone, Australian 
hardwood being largely employed in the construction of the 
other spans, twelve in number, each having a length of 82 feet; 
while the roadway, which is 4 feet wider than that of the Tower 
Bridge, London, is asphalted. 


FORESTRY IN SAND-HILLS. 


To make a desert productive by growing forests where pro- 
bably no trees ever grew before, to modify climate and protect 
field crops by checking the hot winds which wither and destroy, 
to place within convenient reach of a rich agricultural country 
a cheap and permanent source of timber supply —these, says a 
writer in the Mew York Times, are the results which the 
Bureau of Forestry confidently expects to secure by the work 
it has just begun in the sand-hill country of Nebraska. The 
President recently put his approval on the scheme by declaring 
211,000 acres of the public lands of Nebraska forest reserves. 
Two reserves were created—one, called the Dismal River 
reserve, between the Dismal and Middle Loup Rivers, with 
86,000 acres ; the other, the Niobrara reserve, with 125,090 acres, 
between the Niobrara and Snake Rivers. ‘The division of tree- 
planting of the Bureau of Forestry has now its experts in the 
field selecting suitable places for forest nurseries and planta- 
tions. In a few years thousands of acres of trees will have 


been set out, and forests created by artificial methods will have 


begun their struggle for life in one of the great deserts of the 
Middle West. 

The Nebraska work marks an advance in forest policy in 
America, and a very important one. Hitherto the Government 
bas been content to acquire and administer lands which were 
already wooded. Butin undertaking the Nebraska work the 
bureau has declared its policy of growing forests as well as 
administering those which already exist; it has undertaken 
the task of creating sources of timber supply on land that 
cannot profitably grow field crops. Ifthe uncertaking succeeds, 
or even if it shows inthe next few years the proof of its 
ultimate success, its result is sure to be manifested in the 
creation of more reserves in the prairie lands of the Middle 
West and the planting of forests on a far larger scale. 
The sand-hill country occupies about a third of Nebraska, 
and lies in the centre of the State. Geologists believe the 
country was once the bed of an inland sea whose sandstone 
deposits, under the wearing influence of the prevailing north- 
west winds, have crumbled into sand and been heaped up in 
drifts and mounds. The sand-hills have been piled at right 
angles to the wind, that is from south-west to north-east, and 
this is the course taken by the rivers which flow through the 
country. It is the general belief that a great underground 
flow of water passes through the sand-hills and drains the 
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entire area, It has often been observed that no matter how 
dry the season may have been or how long the hot winds may 
have been blowing, the sand only a few inches beneath the 
surface is always moist 

Trees with roots long enough to penetrate into the damp 
rich soil find abundant nourishment, and thrive accordingly. 
The bull pine has a long tap root, which goes down straight as 
a plumb to the wet sand beneath. However scanty the rainfall, 
this tree is secure from drought by reason of its store of 
moisture under ground. The Bureau of Forestry has planned 
to plant up the sand-hill reserves gradually with trees by 
making small plantations of 4 or 5 acres in the most favourable 
parts of the country, and gradually extending them until they 
ultimately merge together in a continuous forest. Thus wide- 
spread mistakes will be avoided, and the conduct of one planta- 
tion will affect the treatment of the rest. The forest planting 
in the sand-hill country is watched with friendly interest by 
the people of Nebraska, who feel confident of its success, now 
that the Government is behind it. The work means much to 
them, for if it succeeds on the limited area included in the 
forest reserves, it should succeed anywhere in the fifteen millions 
of acres of unproductive land in the entire sand-hill country 
and thus increase tremendously the value of a third of the 
State’s area. 


THE PASSING OF NEWGATE. 


PREPARATIONS for the demolition of the female wing at 
Newgate Prison have been completed and the work is about 
to be commenced. The statements (says the Czty Press) 
which have appeared to the effect that workmen are engaged 
in pulling down the historic prison itself are without founda- 
tion, as nothing can possibly be done in that direction until the 
new temporary cells have been built. In the meantime, how- 
ever, changes have taken place in the old prison, as the gallows 
have been taken down and removed to Pentonville, where, it is 
anticipated, future executions will take place. It may not be 
generally known that in the building of Newgate Prison some 
magnificent Portland stone was used. It is the intention 
of the Corporation to utilise these great blocks of stone 
in the building of the new Sessions House, which will be 
on the site of the present prison-fortress. Strange to say, 
nearly every block of Portland bears upon it what is known 
as a quarry mark, that is to say, each gang of prisoners 


at the quarries had their own particular mark, and the 
fact is apparent to an expert observer of the stone. The 
female wing, which lies at the back of the prison, was com- | 
pleted about the year 1852, and the outer walls are of great | 
strength. The place is built in galleries, and was evidently © 
intended to resist the attacks of time. It has not been used as 
a, prison for a great many years, and has consequently fallen 
into a somewhat bad state of repair. The doors of the old- | 
fashioned and darksome cells have been taken away, and will — 
be used in connection with the new cells, which are being | 
constructed on a very up-to-date principle. Scarcely any wood | 
is being used in their erection, the framework being composed | 
of steel sections, which are covered with concrete, and finally | 
receive a coating of cement. Nearly 5,000/. is being expended | 
on the construction of these new cells, which will be in use for | 
some five or six years. The work is expected to be finished in | 
October. 


ROWTON HOUSE No. 5. 


A PARTY of guests was invited to a private view on Wednesday | 
(the 6th inst.) of the latest addition to London’s Rowton | 
Houses which, as our readers are aware, are the splendid out- 
come of Lord Rowton’s beneficent scheme for the amelioration | 
of the conditions under which the working classes pass their 
lives. This new building, which has arisen in Fieldgate | 
Street, Whitechapel, is the fifth which has been erected by 
Lord Rowton’s company, Rowton Houses, Ltd. It is the 
largest which has so far been built, and provides accommoda- | 
tion for no fewer than 816 lodgers, each of whom has a, 
separate room containing a bedstead with spring mattress, 
overlay and full complement of bedding, and other necessary 
furniture, the charge for which is only 6d. per night. The 
elevations of the new building are in pressed Leicester facing’ 
brick, relieved with Fletton brick and dressings of pinky buff! 
terra-cotta. The frontage is flanked by towers which, with the! 
accessories of the main entrance, constitute the chief architec-’ 
tural attractions, in so far as external appearances are con-) 
cerned. For administrative purposes the interior, whose 
walling is built of Fletton and glazed brick, divides itself into| 
five sections, under the heads of the superintendent’s and 
office clerks’ apartments, those of the bed-makers, the catering’ 
department (including accommodation for females employed in| 
kitchen, scullery and store shop), the lodgers’ day-rooms and 
their cubicles. The day-rooms are on the ground floor, where! 
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one of the most prominent features off the main corridor 
leading from the main entrance is the dining-room—a spacious 
and handsome place, with large windows and ventilating top 
lights. Seating is here provided at tables for 456 men, besides 
extra seats and easy chairs, which are also for the benefit of 
the diners. The floor is laid with wood in the herring-bone 
fashion, whilst the walls are adorned with a high dado of 
glazed brickwork, in tints of cream and chocolate. Pictures 
are hung in frames around, and the general effect is one of 
sprightly airiness and comfort, which may be said to charac- 
terise the day-rooms throughout. This is particularly so inthe 
reading and smoking-rooms, both of which are large and long. 
In the former are two bookcases in polished oak, containing 
together between 400 and 500 volumes by standard authors and 
various modern writers of note on sundry themes. The 
leading daily newspapers and magazines are likewise to 
be supplied in the reading-room. A considerable portion 
of the wall space is devoted to a series of panels emblematic 
of the seasons, these having been specially painted by 
Mr. H. F. Strachey, and generously presented to the Horse 
by the artist. Each season is represented by the figure 
of a workman engaged in seasonable avocations, and by larger 
compositions bearing on the same subject; and ina central 
position over a fireplace there appears an allegorical sketch, in 
which sits enthroned a symbolical figure of England, to whom 
the fruits of the Jand are being brought by the cultivators 
The reading-room is provided with teak seats and tables for 
168 lodgers, and the smoking-room, equally well furnished for 
its purpose, affords accommodation for 140. In addition toa 
long corridor elsewhere, provided with garden chairs, there is 
‘on the flat, extensive roof of the dining-room an open-air 
loynge with similar furniture, and with big pots of plants and 
flowers. Amongst other requisites, not to say luxuries, in this 
workmen’s hotel are dressing-rooms where the men may 
change their garments during hours when the cubicles or bed- 
rooms are not accessible; bathrooms with ivory-glazed fire- 
clay baths; feet-washing troughs supplied, like the baths, with 
hot and cold water; wash-houses, with troughs where the 
lodgers may wash their own clothes; a room where they 
may dry their clothes on a wet day and one where they 
may clean their clothes and boots; two rooms for tailor- 
ing and shoe-making, a barber’s shop, with hot and cold 
water and the usual fittings. One of the most important 
essentials is the catering department. The kitchen is fitted up 
with ranges, gas and steam-cooking apparatus, dressers, cup- 


HOT WATER 
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boards and cook’s store; the scullery, with large teak sinks and 
draining boards, plate-racks and other requirements, and the 
larder is also equipped in the most approved style of the period. 
The arrangements as to food have been very carefully devised 
for the benefit of the guests, who may bring their own meat or 
get it at the lowest possible price from the stores, and may 
cook it themselves or get it cooked for them at a very trifling 
cost. The catering department, as the secretary (Mr. Dulake) 
points out, is not in itself a paying concern, and an idea of the 
prices generally may be gathered from the fact that the charge 
for a cubicle, with the use of day-rooms, lavatories and other 
conveniences is only 6d. per night. The lodgers’ cubicles, 
which occupy a big building of five floors at the back or eastern 
side of the establishment, are arranged along corridors with 
dividing spaces, planned with the objects of affording the best 
possible ventilation, reducing the risks of fire to a minimum 
and obtaining isolation in case of any appearance of infectious 
disease. There is an extensive system of lockers where the 
lodgers may keep clothes, even umbrellas and other articles, 
each of the 816 having a key differing from all the rest. The 
floors of the house generally are fireproof. The sanitary 
arrangements appear to be especially satisfactory. The light- 
ing throughout is electric. 


CONTRACTOR OR WORKMAN ? 


AT the Cardiff County Court last week Judge Owen heard an 
application for arbitration under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act by John Chapman against John Williams & Son, of 
the Globe Foundry, the Moors, Cardiff. The facts, which were 
admitted, were that the applicant, who had formerly been in 
business on his own account, and was subsequently manager 
of the Globe Foundry, was engaged in April last to make some 
brackets for the Minehead Pier. Whilst engaged on the work 
one of the brackets fell upon him, crushing some of his toes, 
and one toe was amputated. The point in dispute was whether 
the applicant was engaged by the day or as acontractor. On 
some occasions it appeared that he took work on contract for 
the respondents, but on other occasions he was paid by the day 
at the rate of ros. per day. Applicant had two sons working 
with him, and one account was presented, in the instance 
under consideration, and was paid by the respondents to the 
applicant, the account showing that the applicant was paid at 
the rate of Ics. per day and the sons at 8s. each per day. His ° 
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Honour found as a fact that the applicant was a workman 
within the meaning of the Act, and awarded compensation at 
the rate of 2cs. per week with costs, and to date from two 
weeks after the accident. 


SANITATION IN MIDDLESBROUGH. 


A PAPER describing the sanitary progress of Middles- 
brough during the last quarter of a century was read 
by Mr G. H. Anderson, the chief sanitary inspector of the 
borough, at the Sanitary Inspectors’ Congress. He said that 
when it was remembered that the first house built in the town 
was erected in April 1830, and that now, only seventy-two years 
after, their population numbered about 95,0co, it would readily 
be understood that the difficulties encountered by the municipal 
authority in keeping pace with its extraordinary growth had 
been as numerous as they had been intricate. The subsoil of 
Middlesbrough was principally clay, but a portion in the 
Marsh district was of a peaty nature. Thousands of work- 
men’s cottages had been erected in this district, and the weight 
of the buildings had been so great that the ground had settled 
down to a depth of about 18 inches below high-water mark. 
Hence, in times of high tides and heavy rainfall, the streets 
and houses ina portion of the district were liable to floods. 
The main sewers were constructed in 1871, ata cost of 88,co°/, 
but owing to the low level of the surface on which the town 
was built, the sewers were tide-locked twice in every twenty- 
four hours A pumping station near the outfall was being con- 
structed, and when it was completed they would be able to 
pump about 2,coo,coo gallons per hour. and provision was made 
for duplicating the plant. When the waterworks extensions 
were complete the boroughs of Middlesbrough, Stockton and 
Thornaby would have an unlimited pure supply for at least the 
next twenty years. Describing the household sanitary arrange- 
ments, he stated that there were 4,000 midden privies—relics 
of the bad bygone years—but there had been no new ones added 
curing the past twenty years. After describing the measures 
taken to stamp out the great small-pox outbreak of 1897-98, 
Mr. Anderson spoke of the slaughter-houses of the town, and 
lamented that butchers preferred to use small, inconvenient, 
private slaughter-houses rather than kill in the public abattoir. 

Sir James Crichton Browne thought the death-rate of the 
town, although it was falling, and although considering the 
high birth-rate it should not unfavourably compare with other 
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large towns, was yet higher than it ought to be. Middles- 
brough still had too much enteric fever, diphtheria, measles, 
far too much infantile diarrhcea and far too much pneumonia. 
In spite of all this, however, immense improvement was 
going on. 


CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING, 


Dr. T. KrirRK ROSE, assistant surveyor to the Royal Mint, — 
presided over the annual presentation of certificates to success- 
ful students of the Crystal Palace Company’s school of practical | 
engineering. 

Mr. Maurice Wilson, the vice-principal, having read the | 
examiners’ reports, which were very satisfactory, the Chairman 
briefly addressed the students. . He said it had given him great | 
pleasure to come down to that famous school, of which he had 
heard so much, and he had been very much impressed on going | 
round the workshops by the supreme excellence of all the 
arrangements of the whole Institution. The great feature of | 
the school was the close combination between theory and 
practice which was so necessary in engineering. It was, of 
course, absolutely indispensable that any theoretical knowledge | 
should be abie to be applied in practice. He reminded them | 
that just at present students of all professions in England ought 
to be working very hard, as so much depended on what they | 
did in these times of competition. If we had to get all our 
engineers recruited from the ranks of foreign schools we should. 
be in a very bad way indeed. He thought that Englishmen | 
were quite equal to any foreign competitors in the matter of 
civil and mechanical engineering. He then distributed the 
certificates, and in accordance with the recommendation of the 
examiners presented a medal of the School of Art, Science and) 
Literature to Mr. L_ Roberts who, in his course through the| 
school of practical engineering, had obtained the necessary 
eight certificates, none of which were below third in order of 
merit. 

Mr. Henry Gillman, manager of the Crystal Palace, pro- 
posed a vote of thanks tu the examiners on behalf of the directors 
of the company, who, he said, would be extremely gratified to 
know that the work had been so good and so practical during 
the term. 

In the course of a few remarks, Mr J. W. Wilson, the 
principal, said he was sure that the school was beginning tc 
leave its mark on the engineering pro‘ession. ! 

A vote of thanks to the chairman concluded the proceedings) 
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INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 


A MEETING of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers has 
been held at Newcastle-on-Tyne, under the presidency of Mr. 


Ww. H. Maw. 
One of the papers read was by Mr. W. D. Hunter, on the 


< Power Stations of the Newcastle and District Lighting Com- 
pany.” He said that the company was formed in January 1889 
for the purpose of supplying the city of Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
and the adjoining districts with electrical energy. The nominal 
capital was 50,0-0/., and the first issue of shares was limited to 
15,0002, Considerable delay was experienced in obtaining the 
aecessary powers from the Board of Trade. The interval was, 
however, utilised for acquiring a station, and purchasing and 
srecting the requisite plant and machinery. A convenient and 
centrally-situated station near to the river Tyne was acquired, 
oy purchasing a portion of the Forth Banks Works belonging 
‘9 Messrs. R. & W. Hawthorn Leslie & Co, which originally 
‘ormed their marine-engine department, previous to the esta- 
»'ishment of the large works at St. Peter’s. The station was 
2quipped wi h three Lancashire boilers, 30 feet by 7 feet 6 inches, 
and four Parsons’s single-phase turbo-electric alternating gene- 
rators of 75 kilowatts capacity each. The total capacity of 
the Forth Banks Works at present is 3,0c0 kilowatts. This 
‘ncludes two 4co kilowatts continuous: current turbo-electric 
generators which were erected about two years ago, to meet 
the immediate demand for electrical energy for power pur- 
poses. This demand continues to grow, and in order to keep 
pace with it the Newcastle and District Electric Lighting Co. 
are now erecting at their new works in the Close two continuous- 
current turbo-electric generators of 1,000 kilowatts capacity 
tach. The Forth Banks Works are peculiarly situated on the side 
of a hill, the engine and boiler-rooms forming terraces one above 
he other Advantage of such a site could not have been taken 
vithout great expense had it been necessary to provide 
substantial engine foundations, but with the Parsons’s turbine 
hese can practically be dispensed with. The total area of the 
mgine-room is only 400 square yards, and in that space, as stated 
above, there are fixed turbo generators representing a total 
sapacity of 3,coo kilowatts. Water is drawn for condensers 
rom the river Tyne. The site of the new works, at present 
yeing constructed and equipped, is immediately on the side of 
he river Tyne, situated about midway between the High 
“evel and Redheugh bridges. The works when completed 
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will have a capacity of 12,coo kilowatts, or about 20,000 
indicated horse-power. The engine and boiler-rooms, with 
coal-store overhead, run parallel with the river from which the 
circulating water for condensers will be drawn. Coal will be 
brought to the works in barges and conveyed to the coal- 
bunkers and furnaces by special plant fhe workshops, 
stores, &c, will be situated at the east end of engine-room, 
where provision is left for building these on. The two turbo- 
electric generators are each of 1,000 kilowatts capacity, the 
electromotive force being 5co volts and the speed about 1,800 
revolutions per minute. The steam-turbine portion of the 
generator is of the makers’ latest improved construction, and is 
arranged for-the full expansion of steam from the boiler 
pressure to that corresponding to within 1 inch of the 
barometer. The expansion is carried out in three barrels or 
cylinders of definite length and diameter to Suit, va lhe 
dynamos are of the latest type, and embody all the improve- 
ments which experience alone can show to be desirable. The 
five boilers at present erected were made by the Stirling 
Boiler Company. Each of these boilers is capable of 
evaporating 18,0co lbs of water per hour at 250 lbs. pressure 
per square inch. The boilers are fired with chain gate stokers, 
which work with absolute smokelessness in this type of 
boiler. 

Mr. W. B. Woodhouse, of Wallsend, described the electric- 
supply power station at Wallsend of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Electric Supply Company. He said :—The Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne Electric Supply Company has the distinction of being the 
first to supply electric power in bulk in this country. The 
Walker and Wallsend Union Gas Company obtained an Act 
of Parliament in 1899, authorising supply in Wallsend and 
Willington, a district of great manufacturing importance, 
extending along the riverside. The Supply Company having 
in view the construction of a new power-station, entered into 
an agreement with the Gas Company, whereby the latter took 
power in bulk from the Supply Company and distributed to its 
own customers. That portion of Newcastle originally supplied 
from the Pandon Dene station, the Walker urban district and 
Gosforth, are included in the area in which the Supply Com- 
pany is authorised to distribute power. The whole scheme has 
been developed and carried out by Mr. Charles H. Merz, con- 
sulting engineer to both companies. The station started to supply 
power to local works in November 1900. Three-phase currents, 
at a pressure of 5,500 volts and a frequency of 40 cycles per 
second, are transmitted to the various sub-stations, in which, by 
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means of synchronous motor generators and stationary trans- 
formers, conversion is made to 480 volts direct current for 
power and lighting on the three-wire system, and to 449 volts 
alternating three-phase currents for power alone. The boiler- 
house contains eight Babcock & Wilcox boilers, supplying 
steam at 200 lbs. per square inch pressure with a superheat of 
120 deg. F. The engines for the three-phase generators are 
all of local make. A brief description follows :—One 1,4<0- 
ih.p. engine by Messrs. the Wallsend Slipway and Engineer- 
ing Co, This is a three-crank triple-expansion engine with 
cylinders whose diameters are 17'5 inches, 28°5 inches and 
48 inches, the stroke of each being 36 inches, running at Ioo 
revolutions per minute. There are three 1,400-i.h.p. triple- 
expansion four-crank engines, made by Messrs. Wigham, 
Richardson & Co. All these engines are direct coupled 
to three-phase generators with stationary armatures and 
rotating magnets, made by the British Thomson-Houston Co. 
There is one 1,500 kilowatt turbo alternator by Messrs. C. A. 
Parsons & Co, running at 1,200 revolutions per minute. 
The alternator is direct coupled to the turbine, and is mounted 
on its own bearings; a forced circulation of oil and cooling 
water passes round each bearing. As a prime mover of 
electrical machinery the steam turbine approaches the ideal; it 
runs steadily, is free from vibration and needs little attention; 
the question of steam consumption has been the difficulty. In 
a communication made to this Institution last year the steam 
consumption per kilowatt-hour was given for a number of 
turbines; the figure steadily improved. with the size of the 
machine. The Neptune Bank turbine bears comparison best 
with that supplied by Messrs. Parsons to Elberfeld, a machine 
of 1,000 kilowatts output. The figures of a test. made at 
Neptune Bank are, given, from which it will be seen.that the 
Elberfeld results are beaten. With units of 3,000 to 6,000 
kilowatts output, such as will be demanded in the near future, 
the turbine promises to outstrip all competitors. 

The members visited 'the new pier works at the mouth of 
the river. The Tyne piers were commenced no less: than 
forty-seven years ago, with the dual object of shielding the 
entrance to the Tyne from the rough sea and of scouring away 
the bar. They were constructed from designs originally pre- 
pared by Messrs. Walker, Burges & Cooper. With regard to 
the north pier, the straight portion—that is, the shoreward half 
—was constructed under a contract, the contractor being Mr. 
Benjamin Lawton. The outer half was carried out by the 
Tyne Commissioners’ own staff, under the late Mr. P. J. 
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Messent, who had acted as resident engineer in connectio 
with the first contract. The general design of the structur 
comprehends a mound of rubble stone carrying a superstructur 
of masonry, The latter consists of two longitudinal wall: 
connected at frequent intervals by cross walls, the cavities ¢ 
“pockets” thus formed being filled near the shoreward en. 
with quarry débris, and further seaward with mass concrete 
The depth of the foundations of the superstructure varie 
from low-water level at the shoreward end to 27 fe 
lower at the pier head. This depth of foundations 3 
the pier head is much greater than was originally contem 
plated, it having been discovered while the work was }. 
progress that wave action took place at much greater depth 
than had previously been supposed. The whole work stoo. 
well until the winter of 1893-94, after which it was found tha 
some of the foreshore blocks had been moved and the founda’ 
tions of a short length of pier exposed. In spite of ever 
effort being made to effect repairs, in the year 1897 a breac| 
was formed completely through the pier. This has extende, 
until it was now Ico yards in width. Sir John Wolfe Barry 
K.C.B, and Messrs. Coode, Son & Matthews were asked t 
advise the Tyne Commissioners as to the wisest course t| 
adopt, and, after careful deliberation, they decided that th. 
remedy was to construct a length of new work under the pro. 
tection of the breached structure. The new work is to b 
1,500 feet in length, and is to join the outer end of the straigh | 
portion of the old work, forming with it a breakwater, straigh | 
from end to end, and of a length of over half a mile. In theney 
work the rubble mound is being dispensed with, and th 
foundations are being taken down toa hard shale, the dept! : 
averaging about 20 feet more than that of the original struc! 
ture. Above the lower water level the section of the new worl 
is identical with that of the old. The new length of pier j| 
being made of Portland cement-concrete blocks banded fron 
side to side of the pier, no mass work being used except abovi 
high-water level. The heaviest blocks weigh from 30 tog) 
tons, and those exposed to the sea are faced with Aberdeei| 
granite. The material overlying the new foundation| 
is excavated by means of grabs, and as soon as the grab ha 
worked down to the shale a diving bell is used to level the bed 
for the blocks. The diving bell now in use is 12 feet long b 
9 feet wide by 6 feet high, and four men work in it at a time 
The pressure which, of course, varies with the depth of wate 
is about 20 lbs. on the square inch above that of the atmo 
sphere, and up to the present there has been no case of sick 
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ness due to working under air-pressure. When the bed 1S 
prepared, the blocks are set by helmet divers, and great care is 
taken to get them level and true, as if they formed part of an 
architectural structure above water. The reason for commenc- 
ing the work at some distance seaward of the junction was to 
admit of work being carried on at two faces, and thus extend- 
ing seaward and shoreward simultaneously. As regarded 
temporary plant—the property of the contractors—attention 
was directed to the staging, the large Goliath cranes, the air- 
compressors for the diving bells, and to the plant designed for 
driving the staging piles. In the workyard the method of con- 
crete mixing and of conveying the concrete when mixed to the 
block moulds was also noticed. The works are being carried 
out by the Tyne Commissioners themselves, The engineers 
are Sir J. Wolfe Barry, K.C.B., and Messrs. Coode, Son & 
Matthews, and the resident engineer is Mr. Ivan C. Barling, 
The contractors are Messrs. Sir John Jackson & Co. It is 

expected that the works will be completed about three years 
hence. 


: LIGHTING OF PUBLIC STREETS. 


THE following notes by Councillor Bruce Murray on the light- 
ing of public streets have been entered on the Corporation 
_minutes :—The darkness of Glasgow, especially in side streets, 

was the subject of much unfavourable comment by visitors to | 
_the city during the Exhibition. As mentioned by Mr. Wilson, 
_manager of the Dawsholm gasworks, in a recent lecture, one 
_of the engineers at the Gas Congress at Glasgow stated that 
. the lighting of Glasgow streets was deplorable, and described 
the means employed as a “lot of rushlights and flickering 
‘bluebottles.” In fact, notwithstanding the great advances that 
_have been made in cities in England, and especially those 
abroad, Glasgow has hitherto been content with a few experi- 
ments in some main streets, using, as far as gas is concerned, 
_old and out-of-date lanterns, quite unsuitable for the modern 
_ systems of lighting. Lately some improvement has been made 
jin the latter respect, and new and, I believe, efficient lanterns 
_are being manufactured and introduced, but although this 
is a move in the right direction, the rate of progress 
is very slow. The watching and lighting committee have 
always dealt with complaints promptly, so far as 
their restricted conditions, financially and otherwise, ad- 
mitted, but have been hampered by the want of a 
definite policy as regards a system of lighting. This want 


of a definite policy is alsoa cause of embarrassment to both: 
the gas and electricity committee, and has led, I believe, to a 
certain amount of comparatively useless expenditure of capital. 
The Electricity Department has laid down mains for street 
lighting which are not yet utilised, and which, in view of the 
experience of other towns in incandescent and other systems 
of lighting, may never be utilised for this purpose, and the 
Electricity Department have made, or are making, provision 
for further extension. Money has also been spent in the intro- 
duction of incandescent lighting under conditions that, to say 
the least of it, do not insure the best results. The globe lamps 
employed generally are quite unsuitable ; this form of lamp 
does not diffuse the light properly, and the method by which 
each lamp is fitted to the column is injurious to the life of the 
mantle, owing to the vibration of the pillars caused by wind 
and heavy traffic. The thickness of the glass in the globular 
lanterns also lessens the light, while the hole at the bottom 
exposes the mantle to injury by wind. The reports from other 
cities which I submit show that any attempt to use incandescent 
gas otherwise than in the most approved form of specially 


constructed lantern is doomed to failure. The quality 
of gas in Glasgow compares favourably w:th that in 


other cities, and when properly utilised the pressure is 
sufficient to produce the best results with incandescent mantles. 
But at present the natural pressure of the gas is not utilised, but,. 
with a view to economy, is reduced by governors fitted to each. 
Jamp, and the quantity of gas used in side streets in ordinary 
lamps in Glasgow is less, in some cases to the extent of one- 
half, than the amount of gas that is allowed in other cities. 
The burners require at least 3 feet of gas per hour for the: 
proper use of the mantles, but are restricted by false economy 
to, say, 2 feet to 2} feet. In addition to having lanterns and 
mantles of the very best quality and design, special care and 
skilled attention are requisite to obtain the best results, and this. 
important fact has not yet been sufficiently recognised in Glasgow. 
From private information there appears to be little doubt that 
Berlin is the best lighted city in Europe, and although there is. 
a certain amount of electric light in use, that city is mainly 
illuminated by incandescent gas lamps. Paris is also a 
splendidly lit city, and the Rue de la Paix is admitted to be the 
best-lighted street in Europe. The illumination of this 
street is effected by incandescent pas, which, notwith- 
standing the high price of gas—6s. gd. per 1,000 cubic feet— 
I understand works out at much less than the cost of electric 
light, and Iam informed on good authority that the munici- 
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pality of Paris has decided not to extend further its system of 
electric lighting. The lighting of Vienna and most other 
continental towns is greatly in advance of anything we can 
pretend to in this country. But for the purpose of comparison 
we need not go so far afield. Directing our attention, in the 
first instance, to one of the nearest neighbouring cities of 
similar size to our own—viz. Liverpool—which I know from 
personal observation is much better lit than our own city, I 
find that about five or six years ago the whole question of the 
lighting of that city was taken in hand by a committee like 
Our own, and after careful inquiry and numerous experiments 
it was finally decided in 1898 to rearrange the whole system of 
lighting, and apply incandescent gas to all the streets, the 
change to be carried out in four years. The conversion, how- 
ever, was practically effected in three years, with the result that 
the illuminating power of lamps throughout the city was 
increased before midnight from 466 million candles to 
1,576 million candles, or nearly four times, while after mid- 
night the illuminating power was increased from 394 to 
685 million candles, or more than double. It is important to 
note that, notwitnstanding this great increase in illuminating 
power, the total cost for lighting, which was 40;889/. in 1893, 
amounted in 1901 to 39,587/. or a reduction of 1,302/, There were 
special circumstances connected with Liverpool, such as the 
reduction of Io per cent. in the charge for gas for street 
lighting, which the gas company were compelled to give under 
arbitration, and some other minor matters, but the result clearly 
shows that the lighting of a city can be greatly increased by 
means of incandescent gas with practically little or no addi- 
tional cost. Mr. Murray refers to incandescent lighting in 
Newcastle, Cardiff, &c, and goes on to say :—I think one of 
the first duties of the committee should be to inquire most 
particularly into the relative cost of electricity and incandescent 
gas. The adoption of electric lighting, from such information 
as I can obtain, has already added considerably to the cost of 
lighting the city, and in this connection I would refer to the 
recent resolution, approved by the Corporation, to fit 228 
additional electric lamps’ The annual charge for electricity, 
at 147 for each lamp, amounts to 3,192/., with, I understand, a 
capital expenditure of 7,200/. Taking 6 per cent. to cover 
interest and depreciation, this adds 434. per annum to the 
cost, making 3,6227. The number of ordinary gas lamps that 
will be displaced is 589, and the cost of lighting at present 
only amounts to between 1,200/. and 1,300/., so that the 
watching and lighting committee have recommended an 
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increased expenditure of about 2,4c0/. on the area covered by 
these 228 electric lamps. Our inspector of lighting estimates 
that the value of incandescent against flat flame may be taken 
as four times greater in favour of incandescent, from which it 
would appear that, with the same consumption of gas, 
greatly increased illumination could be obtained, with only the 
additional cost entailed by the capital expenditure on fitting, | 
upkeep, mantles, &c. What I think is a very liberal estimate 
for supplying incandescent gas on the most improved system | 
to the same district, including labour, &c., has been given to 
me by our inspector of lighting, viz. 2,c0o/. This appears a 
good deal higher than the other figures in statistics before us; 
but, accepting it as correct, it would show that, allowing for | 
interest on a capital expenditure of 2,000/. for new lanterns, 
&c., the annual charge for incandescent gas would be 2,129/,, 
as against cost of electric light, 3,6227—a difference of 1,500/, 
on this one district alone. Ata meeting of the sub-committee _ 
on public lighting, held on May 7, it was agreed to recommend — 
that “ before recommending any definite system, it be remitted _ 
to the inspector of lighting, the gas engineer and the electrical 
engineer to have two streets in the city fitted up with the most | 
approved systems of incandescent gas and the Nernst electric | 
incandescent light system respectively, and that the Corpora- — 
tion recommend the gas and electricity committees to authorise | 
the officials of those departments to carry out the necessary 
experiments, and, with a view to this sub-committee making a | 
comparison of the respective systems, they be authorised to | 
visit, if necessary, other towns, for the purpose of inspecting — 
and reporting on the lighting of the public streets thereof.” 
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UNIFORMITY IN SPECIFICATIONS FOR CEMENT | 
AND METHODS OF TESTING,* be 


THE attainment of a standard specification is greatly desired _ 
by all those called upon to use cement in works of construc- 
tion ; indeed, this matter is of such importance to the manu- | 
facturer and consumer that both are conceatrating their efforts | 
in endeavouring to accomplish this result. a. 
Mr. Lesley has given us much interesting information in | 
regard to the great variations at the present time in specifica. | 


* A paper read before the American Section of the International | 
Association for Testing Materials by Mr. George S. Webster, and | 
published in the Zzgzneering Record. z 
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ions for cement, these variations not only arising from differ- 
.nces of opinion between experts as to what constitutes good 
naterial, and from different methods of testing, but also arising 
n many instances from lack of knowledge or from inexperience. 
some of the specifications call for high strength, others for 
ow; some require quick and others slow setting ; many re- 
juire a finely ground product to be slow setting and to be low 
n sulphuric acid, which is difficult and often impossible to 
produce ; others introduce chemical qualifications which, if not 
ubmitted to an expert for approval, often impose very un- 
necessary restrictions on the manufacturer. 

The difficulties under which the manufacturer labours are 

herefore evident. His material must satisfy all of the specifica- 
jons of his different contracts, and a_ single product can 
scarcely be controlled by subsequent treatment to meet these 
jifferent requirements; also he is sometimes asked to meet 
mpracticable conditions. The advantages of a uniform 
specification to a manufacturer would therefore be great. 
Instead of being obliged to meet irrational and sometimes 
mpossible specifications requiring a great variety of grades of 
naterial, he would be required to produce only one, or possibly 
-wo, grades, one quick and one slow setting. His work would 
ye greatly simplified, which would not only reduce the 
yrobability of producing inferior material, but also tend to 
-educe the cost of production. ; 
’ The advantages of uniformity in specifications, moreover, 
ire by no means entirely in favour of the manufacturer. The 
naterial. supplied under a uniform specification would neces- 
sarily result in a production having more uniform properties 
ind qualities. This material would be ground to a certain 
jincngss, have a definite specific gravity, and develop a strength 
vith less range of variation when treated under definite condi- 
jons. Thus the consumer could depend upon the quality of 
sis material better than he does now, and would consequently 
ye able to use it more understandingly, by adopting more 
sficient methods of manipulation and more economical designs. 
e would also be able to establish the tact when failures in 
mortar and concrete occur from poor workmanship and 
mproper manipulation of the materials rather than from 
he inferior quality of the cement, and he would apply such 
emedies as would secure more durable and permanent struc- 
ures. The investigation of cement in any one branch of 
‘onstruction would have a definite bearing on all cement 
onstruction and could be utilised in every line, whereas now 
hey excite interest only in a general way. 


Again, the consumer would not only save money through 
economies in manipulation and design, but his macerial would 
actually cost less, due to the reduction in cost to the manu- 
facturer, resulting from the production of a standard article. 
The small consumer, also, not having sufficient appliances for 
accurate testing, would be more sure of the character of his 
material. Under the present system he is liable to get all the 
inferior products of the m'll and the shipments which have 
been condemned on more important work, whereas if-only a 
standard grade of material were produced he would be more 
likely to secure a normal product. 

Every one connected with a laboratory for testing cement 
knows the great influence which details of seemingly minor 
importance exert upon the results. In the preceding part of 
this paper it has been assumed that uniformity in specifications 
is equivalent to uniformity in the material itself, but this 
evidently would not be the case unless the specifications were 
based upon a standard method of testing. For instance, one 
laboratory might obtain a certain value on a seven-day sand 
test, and another might obtain a much greater value on exactly 
the same material. Therefore if the uniform specification 
called for a value intermediate between the two, the first labo- 
ratory would require a higher testing cement than the second, 
even should their requirements be identical. In order for a 
uniform specification, therefore, to have any practical value, it 
must be based on a standard method of testing. 

The principal reason that tests of cement show such varia- 
tions in the results obtained by different operators, is that it is 
one of the few materials that is not tested entirely in the form 
in which it is manufactured and:sold. Bars of iron and steel, 


.bricks and wood, are tested not only in the form in which they 


are to be used, but also in the form in which they’are produced 
and sold. Cement, on the contrary, is made in one form, 
tested in a second and used in a third form. 

The tests of cement may be divided into two classes :— 
First, those which can be made with comparative accuracy, 
and second, those which are only relative owing to the 
great influence which the personal equation has upon the 
results. 

The first class of tests are those made on the material as it 
is manufactured and sold, z.e. specific gravity, fineness and 
chemical analysis. The second class includes those tests 
which are made on the material after it has been subjected to 
certain processes and combined with other elements, and 
hence exists in a different form from that in which it was pro- 
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«duced, z.e. time of setting, tensile and compressive strength 
-and soundness. 

The first class of tests are capable of standardisation, 
providing the apparatus and materials used are made and 
‘handled with precision. The second class, on the other hand, 
-are subject not only to variations in the material itself, but also 
to variations in the other elements used with this material and 
‘to variations in the processes employed in combining them. 

On account of the difficulty of procuring suitable apparatus 
for making tests and of manipulating it with exactness, varia- 
‘tions will be found to some extent to affect all tests. 

The determination of specific gravity is probably least 
subject to variations due to differences in method, where 
‘reasonable care is exercised in‘its manipulation. 

The test of fineness, on the other hand, is subject to varia- 
‘tions on account of the difficulty of procuring standard sieves 
-and of manipulating them with precision. 

Chemical analyses are also subject to similar tre nulae ies 
In the tests made on pastes of cement, the inaccuracies of 
manipulation enter with double force, on account of the intro- 
-duction of other elements and of the greater influence of the 
personal equation. 

On account of these many possible sources of error, thereiare, 
‘it is evident that every detail of manipulation and every piece 
-of apparatus used must be prescribed exactly, thus standardising 
‘the methods of testing if it is desired to adopt a uniform 
‘specification. 

This, however, would not be the only advantage gained by 
‘the introduction of uniformity in methods. Even if there were 
no thought of adopting a ‘standard specification, a standard 
‘method of testing would still be decidedly beneficial, in that it 
would place all results obtained on any material, in any place, 
‘on exactly the same basis. Under the present system the 
results of tests in one laboratory are of little practical value to 
-another. If, however, these results all had the same basis they 
would have a direct bearing on, and be strictly comparable 
with, the results obtained elsewhere, which would vastly 
increase our knowledge of the behaviour of the material, and 
‘also render unnecessary a great amount of duplication of 
investigations. 

For instance, a laboratory might make an apparently 
exhaustive series of tests investigating some property of 
cement These tests might be repeated by a second labora- 


tory, using different methods and probably obtaining results 
seemingly contradictory, thus leaving every one confused as 
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to the indications of the tests, whereas if standard meteans | 
had been used the results would be much more likely to iove | 
been corroborative. 

Standardisation of methods, therefore, would have the ae | 
advantage of placing on a common basis all results either of 
routine work or of experimental investigations. 

Another benefit also would be the doing away with the | 
constant source of friction between manufacturer and consumer | 
in regard to the results of tests. The manufacturer’s laboratory | 
may use a method giving high results, and the consumer's - 
laboratory may yield lower values ; both, "however, being accu- | 
rate as regards their respective method. The manufacturer, : 
not always realising that the consumer’s specifications are. 
based on the results of his own laboratory, and not of the! 
manufacturer’s, is constantly endeavouring to show that the | 
failure to meet the requirements is due to the consumers) 
methods. This is a comparatively unimportant matter, but it| 
helps to show the many annoyances that could be obviated by ; 
standardisation. | 

The American Society of Civil Engineers, through the 
report of its committee in 1885, was among the first to 
inaugurate a set of rules for the uniform testing of cement, ; 
While these rules served their purpose in an excellent manner | 
for a number of years, they fail to entirely meet the require- ; 
ments of to-day. This has resulted from several causes, 
among which may be mentioned, first, improved methods of 
manufacture ; second, increase in knowledge of testing and 
better acquaintance with the properties of cement ; third, | 
the demand for greater accuracy and the more rigorous 
requirements in specifications ; fourth, the increasing import- | 
ance and magnitude of the works of construction in which 
cement is used as the principal material. 

In recognition of these facts, the Society has recently 
appointed a committee to report methods for the uniform tests ; 
of cement. In carrying out these instructions the committee is | 
confronted with the difficulties attending the selection of! 
standard methods by which uniform and comparable result 
may be obtained. Anyone engaged in the testing of cements 
must necessarily encounter the same difficulties and mu 
realise that the basis of a standard specification is a system 
testing which will give uniformity in results. This fact car 
be too strongly emphasised. It would therefore appear logical 
that the first efforts should be directed towards secur 
uniformity in methods of testing, then the formulation 
uniform specification would naturally follow. 
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HE Portsmouth Town Council on Tuesday decided 
a large majority that an eminent engineer should be 
quested to advise them as to the most economical method 
remedying the flooding of Southsea. This sudden 
solve is owing to the action of the Local Government 
ard. The Council applied for authority to borrow 
8,200/. for the construction of a new high-level relief 
ver. But the Board declined to sanction this loan until 
» Council gave an undertaking that it would submit a 
yper scheme for dealing with the sewage and storm water 


the low lying area at Southsea, and would expeditiously | 


ceed with the work. The inconvenience caused by 
ding is said to occur not more than a few times every 
r; it will be necessary to expend from 80,000/, to 
»,000/7, in order to put a stop to the flooding. The 
vernment have a great interest in the various towns 
ch constitute Portsmouth, and although the action of 
ising permission to borrow may be judged despotic, it is 
sible that in no other way could the Town Council be 
ipelled to deal with the problem. The borough 
ineer prepared a scheme which could be carried out at 
‘st of about 25,0007, but it has not been approved by 
officials who are connected with the town. 

\ 


THE Joint Select Committee of the Houses of Lords 
/Commons have recommended clauses in measures for 
‘housing of the working classes which will impose 
‘tional responsibility on the Home Secretary. The 
acil or company desiring to acquire land will have to 
a description and plan with other particulars to the 
Gtary of State. He will determine the number of per- 
' for whom a housing obligation has arisen, and a 
ficate to that effect will be issued. The buildings -will 
ibject to the provisions of the London Building Act. 
sectors are to be appointed for the purposes of making 
ede that will be necessary, and the expenses 


jred, including those of witnesses summoned, and a 
‘nable sum for the services of the inspector, will have 
t borne by the Council or co 

-ondon similar inquiries will 
ee about the 


mpany. In places out- 
be held. There is often 
persons called the labouring class for 
the dwellings are to be erected. It is to include 
inics, artisans, labourers and others working for wages, 
TS, costermongers, persons not working for wages but 
lng at some trade or handicraft without employing 
€ except members of their own family, and persons 
ethan domestic servants whose income does not 
el an average of 305. a week, and the families of any 
1 ersons who may be residing with them, 


I 1895 M. CHALLEMEL-Lacour, the president of the 
nt Senate, expressed the desire that a series of eight 
Kin tapestry might be produced at the Gobelins for 


d:oration of the Luxembourg Palace. It was stipu- 
hat political subjects were to be avoided. After 
honsideration it was decided that the pieces should 
dived from the “ Metamorphoses” of Ovip. The 


thoet is much admired by French students of litera- 
! Sut artists have not drawn inspiiation from him, for 
? presenting mythological subjects Greek authors have 
_eferred. There is on that account some novelty in 
ction of the poet to afford subjects for decorative 
5 The first commission was given to M. ALBERT 
tN. The legend he chose was DaPHNeE pursued by 
-I and changed into a laurel tree. The work has 

isfactorily executed at the Gobelins. M. Maicnan 
“O:inue the series, which it is expected will occupy 
aCut four years, He is at present engaged on two 


orons, viz. Jupiter and Semele and Venus and 
D 


4 City Council of Philadelphia displayed an amount 
-\crifice which is unusual among American municipal 
ries when they confided the Preparation of the con- 


| 


—— 
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sailors and marines who fought in the war for the sup- 
pression of the rebellion to the T-Square Club and Phila- 
delphia Chapter of the American Institute of Architects. 
Although about 700 applications were made for a copy of 
the conditions, there were no more than sixty two plans. 
received. The two societies elected Mr. Howarp Watker, 
of Boston, and Mr. J. M. Carrere, of New York, as. 
representatives, and they in turn appointed Mr. Cuartes. 
GRAFLY, of Philadelphia. The jury testified to the excel- 
lence of the designs, and considered that any of the five 
selected could be executed within the nominated amount 
of 500,000 dols. The prizes were awarded as follows:— 
(1) 1,000 dols., Messrs. Lorp & HEWLETT; (2) 600 dols.,. 
Mr. C. F. Rosporc; (3) 400 dols., Mr. W. L. COTTRELL3. 
(4) 300 dols., Messrs. ACKERMAN & Ross; (5) 200 dols., 
Messrs. Cary & Dyin. The winners. of the fifth prize- 
belorg to Buffaio, and all the others to New York City. 


ENGLISH visitors are so much fascinated by the legend 
of Romeo and Juuiet when they visit Verona, they do not 
bestow sufficient attention on the most interesting churches. 
and other remains of antiquity. There are parts of San 
Zeno which date from the ninth century, for the church js. 
one of the few in Italy which escaped. renovation by, 
masons from Como. The bronze doors are remarkable; ° 
The “wheel of Fortune,” which was executed by Bris- 
LOTTO in the eleventh century, although converted into a 
window, still is suggestive of its original condition. 
Embodied in the walls are fragments of ancient work. 
But neither age nor beauty can preserve San Zeno from: 
defacement by the youth of Verona. A recent visitor says. 
that the beautiful facade is being perforated as if it had 
sustained an attack by cannon-balls. ‘The holes are due to 
youngsters who enjoy the odour which is em'tted when the 
marble is struck by hard stone. One of the sacristans 
remonstrated with the juvenile vandals, and received in: 
return a stab with a knife. As for the civic authorities, they 
seem to be afraid to interfere. Liberty of the same kind 
is exercised in other places besides Verona. The city has, 
unfortunately, a provision for attacks on marble. In the 
environs a stone is found which is called bronzine, because 
under the hands of the masons it sounds like a piece of 
metal. It is extremely hard, and as San Zeno exemplifies, 
marble cannot resist blows from it. 


In the last number of Z’47¢ M. Simon Guy offers some: 
comments on the Museum of Decorative Art, to which the 
Pavillon Marsan of the Louvre is now appropriated. When. 
the Union Centrale des Arts Décoratifs proposed the 
establishment of a museum in Paris we suggested that its 
position should not be on the Quai d’Orsay or in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Champs-Elysées, but somewhere in the 
east of Paris, where the furniture-makers, the metalworkers,. 
&c., could easily have access to the collections. The 
Union seemed to think more of its own social position. 
than of aiding the manufacturers of Paris, and after a long. 
course of diplomacy was able to secure a part of the 
Louvre. That, no doubt, is a victory for the Union, and. 
we expect the Pavillon Marsan will contain the objects for 
many a year. M. Guy recognises the state of the case. It 
is too late to have the change to a site which should. 
have been selected in the first instance. What he advo- 
cates is the organising of “ musées roulante,” resembling, 
the loan collections of the Board of Ieducation, and which 
are known throughout England and Scotland. The 
Pavillon Marsan would be the treasury from which the 
collections would be derived in order to be sent to parts of 
Paris or provincial cities where they would be most useful. 
The cultivation of provincial workmen is essential. The- 
authorities are enamoured of centralisation, and it somehow 
is in unison with the French mind. As soon as a student 
shows a little proficiency in drawing or modelling, sacrifices. 
are made by himself and his family to enable him to reach 
the capital, where it is anticipated his abilities can be 
developed. M. Guy says his suggestions relate to an ideal 
organisation; but they are ideal not through any in- 
applicability to business, but solely because circumstances 
combine to give Paris a monopolising power, which, on 
many occasions has been found dangerous to France. 
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THE FUTURE OF ARCHITECTURE. 

HERE are two ways of treating the history of archi- 
tecture. It can be considered either compre- 
hensively or in detail. Thus we may have the buildings of 
Western Asia or of Eastern Asia in one group, or under 
the former treat of the buildings of Assyria, Babylon, 
Pheenicia, the Israelites, the Medes and Persians, Phrygia, 
Lycia, &c. Eastern architecture can be taken as Indian, 
with outlying works having more or less relation to the 
general style, such as those in Cabul, Ceylon, Nepaul, 
Java and China. A similar course may be followed in 
other regions. We have an example of the method by 
FRANZ KUGLER, who, however, treated all varieties of art 
simply as ‘“ Denkmaler” or memorials. Comprehensive 
views have, however, their drawbacks. They resemble the 
maps of the hemispheres, or those of Europe, Asia, Africa 
and America, which have to form part of an atlas, but 
which are less often referred to than maps of particular 
countries. KUGLER’s descriptions of Indian buildings seem 
very vague if they are compared with those of FERGUSSON 
in his volume on Indian architecture. The latter, more- 
over, cannot be considered as doing justice to remains 
when contrasted with the descriptions which are met with 

in the volumes of the “ Archeological Survey of India.” 
It was perceived that in architecture there are so many 
varieties of work, the qualities were not demonstrated by 
classifying the examples in a few groups. Norman, Early 
English, Decorated and Perpendicular were quickly dis- 
covered to be inadequate as designations, and it was neces- 
sary to introduce intermediate or transition periods. It 
was even proposed that as the differences of Gothic were 
sufficiently marked they should be distinguished by the 
names of the sovereigns who then reigned. It was also 
realised that place was as important as time. Both in 
France and England evidence of the existence of schools 
having local peculiarities was forthcoming. Indeed, of late 
years classification by schools has apparently in France 
superseded the divisions of Romanesque, Transition, Pri- 

mordial Gothic, Secondary Gothic and Tertiary Gothic. 
With Greek architecture the ancient divisions of Doric 
and Ionic are too general, for there are modifications of 
the orders which have their importance. The Greeks 
acted on tradition in architecture as in sculpture. But 
some liberty was allowed and it was gladly utilised. The 
laws which were accepted in Athens were not thought 
to be binding in the colonies. Roman architecture was less 
formal or faithful to precedent than the Greek. Temporary 
conditions were permitted to exercise their influence. But 
the Romans were subjected to a temptation which’ was not 
favourable to varieties of treatment. Their power was felt 
in many lands, and policy dictated that the forms which 
were familiar in the capital should be imitated in 
provincial towns, There was, in fact, an official style which 
demanded respect. Instead therefore of objecting to the 
monotony of the buildings throughout Europe when it was 
under Roman sway, we should be gratified at the amount 
of diversity which was tolerated. The adoption of the 
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basilican plan in the Early Christian churches might 
be presumed to favour repetitions in architecture whe 
the religion was observed. But Byzantine and 
influences came into operation, and we find that in Ga 
take one country, Roman models were discarded in | ‘avou 
of the vaulted buildings which are usually known a 
Romanesque. Abie a 
As regards Gothic it seemed to be probabl 
uniformity would be again manifested in all qua 
Europe. The monks, who for a long period were t 
architects, constituted a body of men who by their p 
were citizens of the world rather than inhabi 
particular countries. But somehow variety gain 
upper hand, and in consequence we have French, Germ; 
English, Italian and Spanish Gothic, each with recogn 
peculiarities. ee 
From these examples it would not be unreason 
to conclude that, in spite of all ‘obstacles, individ 
sure to continue to assert itself in architecture, and 
future times it may in consequence be expected that 
much difference among buildings will be shown as was s 
in the past. That, however, is not the impression whi 
was made on the mind of M. Pascat, the Frencha 
by the designs which he had to examine in the Intern 
Exhibition of 1900. In the exhibition buildings 
each country constructed for the display of its own p 
he saw an endeavour to indicate forms which wo 
typical and national in every case, but the designs ¢ 
tributed for modern work did not in style correspond w 
the temporary structures. He could not resist the inf 
that in 1900 there was a teadency to a cosmopolitan ar 
tecture, and that even in what is called L’Art Nouyeat 
marvellous resemblance existed between the experime! 
made in Belgium, Austria, France and England. 
It is needless to remark the phenomenon was ! 
gratifying to M. PascaL. As a member of the Institut 
man is better acquainted with the extent of the stud 
which every French architect must go through. Is not! 
time misspent when the outcome of it is only the p; 
duction of a building with all the characteristics of a pet! 
that is separated from us by no more than a century 
most important of all the buildings of the exhibitio 
work of that class. France, therefore, initiated the 
tecture of the century with copying instead of endeavours 
to invent. The same spirit was observable in the works! 
other countries. It was complimentary to Frenchmer? 
see so much which was inspired by them, and it sugges? 
that, although the Roman Empire had vanished, there'® 
still an Imperial power which dictated the character of 
architecture in parts of the globe which were unknow!® 
all the Casars. a 
M. Pascat ascribes the similarity to such causes 43 ® 
spread of democracy, the facilities for travelling, the » 
tribution of wealth, the freedom of exchange, and the ge 
scale on which enterprises are carried out. It was 0” 
said that the Pyrenees no longer existed, and as far as 


0 


is concerned, the boundaries of States cannot be saic® 
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yave a material existence, for whatever is found pleasing in 
yne country is soon imitated or copied elsewhere. It would 
yerhaps be more concise to state that the system of trusts has 
ound its way into the arts, and especially into building. 
Xountless businesses are consolidated and come under the 
‘ontrol of one or a few directors. _ Wholesale production 
1as become a necessity. Nothing more fatal to variety can 
ye discovered. Look, for instance, at the tall buildings 
which may be counted as an American invention. In 
pearance they are colossal examples of monotony. The 
lifferences between them in an architectural sense are 
asignificant. It is no wonder that efforts have been made 
9 combine them as one property, and it would no doubt be 
‘nore economical if a single set of plans were followed for 
he structures which are to be erected. 

| In England we notice the operation of the same spirit, 
Ithough on a less developed scale. In London, as well as 
1 provincial towns, we see innumerable ranges of offices 
rithout occupants, and yet there is a desire for the erection 
f immense buildings like those in America. English 
nterprise has not yet acquired the courage which is 
ecessary for the undertaking,; but we have examples 
nough of long stretches of buildings which are repetitions 
f one design. Building companies and speculative firms 
nd that profit is promoted Ly the arrangement, and art 
_ bound to succumb to the greed for gain. The advantages 
f machinery are most evident in the production of work 
hich can be measured by the mile, and which in propor- 
‘on tothe quantity can be turned out at a cheaper rate. 
__M. Pascat has hopes that under the new conditions art 
lay obtain a larger field for its display. The similarity of 
roducts may have effects on men which we cannot 
aticipate. In the creation of dress, food, literature, arms 
ad other things mechanical repetition has long been 
ipreme. By the aid of machinery the kinship between 
‘en has been established. It may be a blessing when the 
duses in long leagués of streets are indistinguishable except 
7their numbers. But a new theory of art will have to be 
‘olved to deal with the novel conditions. 

| It is always possible to realise the inevitableness of a 
'w of reaction in all things which concern men. There 
'e people who, for a time at least, experience some repose 
| sameness. It is even considered philosophic when one 
(n disregard the variety which nature presents, and like 
t. JOHNSON, believe that all green fields are alike. Few 
e now found to agree with the Fleet Street sage, and his 
ying seems to have led to more appreciation of the 
(versity which nature presents in our island. A like 
(perience may be anticipated in architecture. As HEINE 
vote, men must be always either Greeks or barbarians, 
«d it may be assumed that the former will not find enjoy- 
tent in monotony for long, and the spirit to which we owe 
é architecture that is worthy of the name. will not always 
_ content with the adoption of packing-case models for the 
lildings in which they live and work. 


| OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE.* 
| N examining old English manufactures, whether in a 
| museum, exhibition, or privaté collection, we are com- 
Elled to recognise the substantial character of the work 
ad the carefulness of the owners. In furniture especially, 
Wich usually consists of several parts, the existence of 
arent examples depends on the quality of the materials 
a1 the skill with which the parts have been combined. 
Et that skill would often be insufficient to resist the power 
Ovame and the tendency of all things to decay if it were 
ni for the reverence which people have for what is vener- 
ae. The importance of the latter factor is sometimes 
raarkable. In houses which have been occupied by the 
sé1e family during many generations it is easy to under- 
Stid why old furniture should always be carefully pre- 
séred. There are associations connected with examples 
ch are sufficient to impart interest to them in the eyes 
ol uccessive members of the family. They are also, as it 
wie, title-deeds which afford evidence of former and con- 


* Measured Drawings of Old Oak English Furniture; also some 
i uns of architectural woodwork, plasterwork, metalwork, glazing, 
By John Weymouth Hurrell. (London: B. T. Batsford. ) 


tinuous respectability. The large sums which are given 
for a variety of old curios at the present time, in the hope 
that they may be accepted by visitors as survivals of the 
possessions of the owner’s family, are enough to suggest the 
value which must belong to examples which are genuine 
heirlooms. 

If, however, we judge pieces of furniture by their 
intrinsic merit as beautiful objects, they cannot be consi- 
dered so praiseworthy as they appear when regarded simply 
as relics of the past. For a long time there were restric- 
tions on the exercise of imagination by furniture-makers. 
Indeed, it would not be difficult to uphold the theory that 
the English craftsmen were deprived of imaginative powers. 
They contented themselves with the repetition or adapta- 
tion of very few models, and their ornament is as wanting 
in variety as if the manifold forms of nature dare not be 
followed without incurring a penalty. The fancy which 
was found in all classes of contemporary literature is rarely 
met with in any branch of craftsmen’s work. ‘This is the 
more remarkable when we know that foreign artists were 
welcome in England, and that native artists might reason- 
ably be incited to equal, if not to surpass their productions. 

The shortcomings of old work ought never to be passed 
over. In the case of furniture there is always the risk that 
age alone will be looked on as sufficient to condone defects 
in design. Weshould never forget that many of the English 
woodworkers were mechanical in their operations,.and that, 
like workmen of the present day, they were not proud of 
their business, and performed it in whatever way brought 
least trouble to them. We must admit that the work was 
throughout executed by hand, and that the only machine 
employed was the turner’s lathe. 

In our time, when so much can be effected by the aid 
of machinery, it is no doubt allowable to prize what was 
done by the hand with the assistance of a few tools. But 
we need not, in order to do justice to unknown workmen, 
exalt their productions into things of beauty which it is the 
duty of the world to preserve. ‘“‘ For ingenuity and quaint- 
ness of design,’ says Mr. HuRRELL in the preface to his 
book on old English furniture, ‘richness of moulding or 
profusion cf ornament, the old oak furniture of England 
and the internal woodwork and plasterwork of our old 
English mansions of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies are probably unsurpassed by the contemporaneous 
work of any other country, while the numerous smaller 
country houses still left to us are full of most interesting 
detail of a more simple kind, but possessing the same 
originality and quaintness of spirit.” A comparison between 
English and foreign work would be a colossal task, and 
may therefore be set aside. Originality and quaintness of 
spirit may be granted, but the test of tests is the presence 
of beauty, and the critic must be exceedingly tolerant who 
will admit that it is a general characteristic of old oak 
English furniture. While, therefore, we can understand 
that a collection of examples of such furniture may be of 
much interest to the antiquary, we must hesitate in agreeing 
with Mr. HurreE t that it is adapted “for reference to the 
architect, designer and craftsman whose business it is to 
produce similar work in modern times.” If designing 
means the continuous repetition of subjects, regardless of 
their quality or their applicability, then copies to follow 
can hardly be too numerous. But if designing means 
creation and the invention of novelty, aids and suggestions 
of another kind are desirable. 

We willingly acknowledge the care which has been 
taken by Mr. HuRRELL in preparing a series of plates 
which from the abundance of detail will enable any ordinary 
cabinet-maker to produce cabinets, wardrobes, dressers, 
drawers, chests, presses, tables,:chairs, &c., which will corres- 
pond with the ancient examples delineated. That is a kind 
of work for which there is at present a continual demand. 
But in criticising the examples we think it preferable to 
look on them as curiosities, or as things which should 
express local and temporary peculiarities rather than as 
forms which must be gratifying for all time. 

As often happens with English work, the weakness of 
the different pieces of furniture represented is most strongly 
expressed in the parts that are supposed to be decorative. 
Oak is by no means easy to carve, especially when the 
forms introduced have to be curved. There is some 
excuse therefore when the lines are portions of circles, for 
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they could be struck out without much difficulty. . But the 
designers weré not satisfied with semicircles and segments. 
They often attempted curves which ‘are only partially cir- 
cular, and the more elaborate the ornament the less pleasing 
it becomes. In instances where the craftsmen were content 
with using right lines, with or without right angles, the 
pieces appear to be dignified if compared with their more 
‘ambitious companions: ‘The strapwork is also fairly 
‘successful although it leads to an excess of repetition. The 
lathework dces not present many extravagances, but what 
ris required in our time is quaint ornament, and although 
that is the least happy part_of the furniture reproduced it is 
likely to be most generally admired. A large number of 
examples are derived from Little Moreton Hall, Cheshire. 
‘A. corbel employed under oak ceiling beams is curious for 
the treatment of an acanthus leaf on the face, the numerous 
xepetitions not having the slightest variation. It is worth 
comparing all the ornamental work in the interior with the 
entrance-gates between the moathouse;and the courtyard, 
which are expressive of strength and yet are pleasing from 
the excellent moulded work which is shown. The wall- 
panelling in the same mansion is also in good style, and the 
woodwork of the building, unlike the furniture, gives the 
impression of the control of an architect. The panelling 
from Plas Mawr, Conway, is suggestive of heraldry, but the 
figures are arranged in a way that would astonish a herald. 
A quaint ‘ceiling is shown from a house in Leek, in which 
branches are presented in such a manner as to amaze all 
who believe in the connection between vegetation and 
curves. In it the branches are all straight lines and the 
main stem is in each panel surmounted by a ram’s head. 
Chetham’s College, Manchester, possesses a very elaborate 
perforated staircase which the joiners must have rejoiced in. 
‘But for style it will not bear comparison with one in 
‘Prince’s Tavern, John Dalton Street. Some illustrations 
of metalwork and glazing are also included. 

One hundred and ten plates constitute the volume, and 
they all appear to be faithful records of old work. There 
is no attempt to extenuate any of the defects of the details. 
It is strange that nothing can be seen which is to be taken 
as a local style. The English love of precedent was 
exhibited as markedly in the joiners’ workshops as in assize 
courts. Evidently certain patterns were in circulation and 
‘were followed as exactly as if they embodied established 
canons of art. It would be better if many of those things could 
‘be treated as obsolete, but the world, or at least the English 
race, will not allow of that course, and we presume for many 
a year the strange plant forms, wreaths, spirals, crescents, 
-&c., will be favoured. In fact, they have gained a new 
lease of life from Mr. Hurretu’s plates. As a trade 
auxiliary the volume must be considered as profitable, for 
at is possible to produce many sorts of old English antique 
furniture by the aid of the drawings, and they will have that 
genuine character which the modern amateur is supposed 
to be able to recognise and to enjoy. Architects and 
‘designers will, however, prefer to use the plates as a basis 
for creations which, although suggestive of an ancient spirit, 
wil! avoid the display of any of the weakness which in those 
‘days was the result of an imperfect knowledge of orna- 
mental forms. 


COUTURE .AND DUTUIT. 


EW modern paintings excited more interest than Zhe 
Decadence of the Romans, by Thomas Couture. He was 


a morose artist, who lived in seclusion and brooded over his | 


failures. He was out of harmony with his time, and it was 
really Imperial Paris which he satirised under the figures of 
ancient Romans. It is remarkable, however, that several able 
artists found their way to his studio. The despotism of the 
mainter had the effect of making them indignant against his 
practice and the principles on which it was based. It is also 
‘curious that M. Dutuit, who has bequeathed to the Municipal 
Council of Paris a most valuable collection of paintings, and 
who was always a wealthy amateur, did not disdain serving the 
painter as a rapin or pupil-servant. The incident is related by 
Couture in his ** Méthode et Entretien d’Atelier.” We give a 
translation of the passage :— 

About 1842 I occupied a modest atelier in the Passage du 
Bois-de-Boulogne. The year before I exhibited a picture of a 
‘young Venetian after an orgy. It was noticed and purchased. 
‘Thereupon I abandoned competitions and sought the support 
of the public. 


From my début it was benevolent towards me, ' 


One day someone knocked timidly at my door and on bidding 
him enter I sawa singular person. His clothes were badly made, 
his shoes were large and heavy, and his trousers being too short 
allowed his blue stockings to be visible ; in fact, he seemed to 
be clad in blue, and under his arm he. carried one of those bio 
umbrellas seen in the country and which was also of blue stuf, 
He‘hesitated about entering the atelier, his face was pale and 
troubled, and he appeared to be a mixture of a sacristan and a 
mendicant. He told me in a trembling voice that he would be 
happy to receive my instructions, and came to inquire whethe; 
I would take him for a disciple. I was ‘ambitious, and in this 
case thought I would have more embarrassment than profit, sc 
I brutally refused. He appeared very sorry for his intrusior| 
and bent his head as if he were a culprit. I was moved by hi; 
extreme modesty and asked him would he care to be my rapin. 
That, he said, would be his greatest happiness, and I told hin 
to make arrangements accordingly. ‘ ti 
He came back with an easel of white wood, a small box, z 
couple of stools and a mattress. I instructed him abou 
keeping the atelier in order. As a rule the services are only 
rendered by young boys, and are never sought from a man, 
but the visitor was so humble he could be requested to do 
everything. Never was the atelier so well kept, the palettes 
were always clean and shining, He carefully watched me, an 
if. ] dropped a pencil picked it up and _ presented it to me with 
an old-fashioned bow. When the day was over he attended 
me to my lodging, and on leaving renewed his salutation! 
After some days he told me that I had said nothing about thi 
fee he was to pay, and asked if seventy-five francs a mont! 
would be accepted. I explained to him that the best men wer 
only paid twenty-five francs, and as he rendered me such gon 
service I did not need any fees. He replied that in thosi| 
ateliers there were a crowd of students who might never hav, 
the advantage of working with the master. As he insisted, - 
told him to give me the seventy-five francs, if the paymen 
caused him no inconvenience, and to say no more on th 
subject. But he contrived to make a little packet of th 
money at the end of each month which I was sure to fin 
in seeking for something else. Sometimes he wanted met 
spend the evening with himand I refused. But once I accepte, 
the invitation. We went to a good restaurant and wer 
well served. I became alarmed about the expense. for hi 
sake, but he said he knew the owner, who was grateful fc 
some little services he had done to him. We often went t) 
auction-rooms, and I found he was skilful in the judging of ol. 
works. Once he said that a work by Hobbema, which we ha 
admired, was sold for 37,000 francs. I replied they wel 
happy who were able to acquire such masterpieces. Thi 
appeared to give him pleasure. ; a 
He was not without intelligence and never neglected h 
service. It was impossible to tell his age—whether he wi 
twenty-eight or sixty. He was bent like an old man, but 01 
was interested in him and pitied him. We remained eightei 
months together. A new rapin had arrived, and the old 0! 
had become my friend. One day he came to me im Son 
excitement and announced that he was compelled to leave th 
evening, and would perhaps be absent for a couple of mont! — 
The next day a woman, who was a model, entered and toldr — 
that my student was a millionaire, and that he had gone — 
pursuit of a debtor who owed him 1,500,0co francs IW 
surprised, for I supposed from what he said that he possess 
not more than from four to five thousand francs of incon 
As he did not return, I imagined he had lost everything. — 
Long afterwards in going to Havre I passed by Rouen 
city of which my friend had often spoken. 1 inquired af 
him, but was informed the only one of the name was | 
richest man in the country. However, I went to the a 
indicated as his residence and asked to see the master. |S’ 
an old gentleman who bore some .resemblance to aa 
I asked him if he had a son who was occupied with paint: 
In replying he told me who I was and said my visit was pr 
vidential, for his son had only arrived the day before ft) 
Italy. When my ex-pupil appeared there was little chang‘! 
his appearance. He conducted me to his room, which,’ — 
said, no stranger was allowed to visit. I was amazed at Pa 
number of marvellous masterpieces, and among them “a 
several which I had looked at with him in auction-rooms.” 
questioned him if he was rich. He answered yes, and that® 
had not informed me of his position in order that he ml” 
obtain sincere advice. Then he told me that if I wished® 
would bring me to Italy and that we should travel like prin” 
When he inquired about my affairs I told him that a”, 
toiling hard to obtain success in the Salon, the places assis. 
to my pictures were so bad that my efforts were lost. 
asked if I had not influential acquaintances such as 4 de 
or a valet, and then he said we must change our roles ! 
that he would become my guide. The next day we trav 
to Paris in a carriage. We traversed the dirty and. nail 
streets which then surrounded the Louvre, and went i. 
gallery where they were arranging the pictures for the bie 
exhibition. He pointed out an assistant to me and bade 
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‘tell the man that my picture was numbered 334, and he would 
oblige me if it found a good place. I was to give him ten francs. 
The process was repeated with other assistants, and finally by 
his direction I gave twenty francs to the chief of the men. All 
‘the assistants seemed to be acquainted with my friend. A 
week afterwards the Salon was opened, my pictures were 
‘admirably hung, and I gained my first public success. Then 
the said to me, “ The farce is over, you are recognised by the 
‘public, and henceforth your pictures will have to occupy good 
(positions. Take my advice, one never succeeds through great 
‘people; they are greedy and make their profit out of the 
| simpletons who come to them. In preference seek the aid of 
‘humble people ; by paying them you will be well served.” We 
then parted, and I have not seen my old pupil since. 

_ Couture died several years before his friend. 


—<—$—$—$S——$——————— 


' The Zimes correspondent writes on Tuesday :—The Paris 
‘Municipal Council to-day, at a special sitting, unanimously 
authorised the Prefect of the Seine to accept the Dutuit 
‘bequest, and to set apart the Petit Palais for the housing of 
‘this collection. The Council also voted the thanks of the 
city of Paris to the collectors widow, and voted two resolu- 
‘ tions—one opening a credit of 8,000 francs for the erection of 
‘two busts of the Dutuit brothers, and another to give the name 
of Dutuit to one of the Paris streets. 

The moment is opportune to explain to English readers the 
importance of the extraordinary riches of this collection, which, 
in the words of M. Georges Cain, who had been asked by the 
‘Municipal Council to report upon it, is one of the most com- 
‘plete private collections which have ever been made. Not 
‘that it is likely to startle the uninitiated who will see it for the 
‘first time at the Petit Palais. But, unlike the Thiers collec- 


tion, which, taken all in all, is still one of the eyesores of the 

‘Louvre, and is bound, alas ! to remain so, the Dutuit collection 

is made up of rarities in every form of art—from ceramics to 

“bookbinding, and from Renaissance gems and Chinese lacquer- 

_work to masterpieces in painting. Nothing could be more 

eclectic and, on the whole, nothing surer than the taste 

displayed in the innumerable pieces of which this treasure is 

‘composed. 

There are ‘fifty Italian majolicas and Arabic plates, the 
equal, says M. Cain, of anything of the sort in the museums of 
the world ; three of the finest specimens known of the exceed- 

“ingly rare faience of Piron, and Rhodes plates, Rouen ware, 

_ Sévres and Dresden and Chinese porcelain, all of the finest 

quality. Among the glasswork there are some fine specimens 

_.of enamelled Venetian ware, lamps from Moorish mosques and 

_ Eastern vases. Among the enamels thirty at least are incom- 

_marable. The gems, Renaissance jewels, precious boxes, 

_ watches, Florentine and French medals, and the almost com- 

plete collections of Greek, Roman and French coins are, says 

_ M. Cain, remarkable. 

| The collection of paintings is not very large, some sixty 

| canvases in all, but thirty of them, mostly Dutch, are master- 

_ pieces. There are, notably, a Rembrandt portrait of himself, 
two landscapes by Hobbema, five Teniers, a Ruysdael, 

_ ‘Ostades, Cuyps, &c , while among the French painters repre- 

, sented are Claude Lorraine, Lancret, Boucher, Watteau, 

, Diaz, Greuze and Fragonard. But more important even than 

_the paintings are the engravings, the value of which is 

inestimable. No public collection in France, M. Cain says, is 
‘so richly varied. Thus there are two proofs of the Rembrandt 

_ “Hundred Gelder” print which, as is well known, is worth 

_ from 35,000 francs to 50,000 francs, and copies of which are of 
the utmost rarity. There are two also of the “Ecce Homo,” 

| two of the “Christ Healing the Sick,” and three of the 

| “Calvary.” Albert Diirer, Mantegna, Callot, Silvestre and 
| Nanteuil are all represented. 

| The collection of rare books M. Cain describes as “really 

_ incomparable.” There are 809 volumes, among them some 
very fine illuminated manuscripts and missals and books of 

| hours. The bindings are by the Groliers and the Masolis, and 
scores of the volumes bear the arms of French kings and 
queens. 

One might go on to catalogue in detail the antiquities and 
objets @art—Etruscan, Egyptian, Greek and Roman—notably 
the famous treasure of Annecy and the objects in ivory. Every 

| department of this collection, save perhaps that of the furniture 
and tapestry, is of the very finest quality and of great rarity. 

_ When installed at the Petit Palais it will form a museum 


_ worthy of the building and the site. 


An Excursion Meeting of the Northern Architectural 
Association will be held to-morrow, August 23, when the 
following buildings will be visited:—St Hilda’s Church, Bur- 
book Street chapel], All Saints, West Hartlepool; the Grand 
hotel, the residences of Sir C. Furness (Tunstall Court) and 
Mr. W. C. Gray. 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 
LECTURE was given in Cambridge on Monday by Mr. 
F,. W. Lawrence on “The Housing Problem.” It 
seemed to him that to make them feel the sensational character 
of the housing problem was quite beside the mark. It was 
more to the point that they should realise what overcrowding 
of the ordinary character meant. He then went on to speak 
of how it affected a clerk in London or the ordinary workman. 
But the housing problem was something above this—more than 
tightness of accommodation and high rent. It was a matter 
of poky houses, poky streets, great distances from fresh air. 
It was a problem of diet, ugliness, absence of fresh air and 
absence of healthy life. It was essentially a city problem. By 
means of diagrams the lecturer illustrated the growth of London 
during the past century, and described it as being like the 
successive growths of the onion. The growth of the suburbs 
had been phenomenal. No one who had lived in London for a 
long time could fail to recognise the tremendous fascination of 
the greatcity. But what they had to consider was whether it was 
necessary that the growth of the city should have in conjunc- 
tion with it this terrible evil of overcrowding. He did not 
think it was. But the maxim they should bear in mind was 
that prevention was better than cure. It was one thing to talk 
about bad houses in London and insanitary areas, and it was 
another to prevent their growing where at present they were 
not. Every day the problem was changing. Twenty or thirty 
years ago it lay in Poplar and Bromley. Now it had gone to 
the extreme edge of Canning Town, Ilford, Willesden and the 
districts in the south of London. It was a problem that was 
to be solved at the outskirts of the city rather than in the heart 
of the evil itself. What they wanted to do in the suburbs was 
to create broad open thoroughfares. Another thing which he 
thought they might with advantage insist upon was the creation 
of open spaces. Fine broad avenues would be of commercial 
advantage, and it was the same with public parks in the long 
run. Some more or less definite scheme of broad thorough- 
fares should be adopted, and there should be a central 
authority having jurisdiction extending several miles beyond 
the streets already existing. The most essential thing was 
to try to save the suburbs which had not yet been overrun by 
the ugliness of some of our town life. 


AMERICAN PRACTICE. 


HE long contest between Mr. Hutton, one of the architects 
who submitted plans to the Pennsylvania Capitol Com- 
mission in its second competition, and the Philadelphia Chapter 
A.IA, has been brought to a termination, says the Architects 
and Builders’ Magazine, by a peremptory mandamus from the 
Court of Common Pleas against the Philadelphia Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects, commanding that 
organisation to restore Addison Hutton to membership and 
to allow him to enjoy the privileges which he formerly had in 
the chapter. 

Mr. Hutton, it will be remembered, was expelled by the 
chapter for violating a resolution forbidding the submission of 
bids and plans by members of the chapter for the completion 
of the State Capitol Building at Harrisburg, Pa 

The case had considerable political significance, it having 
been stated that the chapter adopted the prohibitory resolution 
for bids on public work as a result of the favouritism shown to 
architects of the political party in power. The resolution was 
adopted on November 8, 1901, and in part read :— 

“ Resolved, that participation in the competition for the 
completion of the State Capitol at Harrisburg, under the pro- 
gramme submitted by architects, will be considered on their 
merits. 

“ Resolved, That the said programme issued by the Capitol 
Building Commission is calculated only to encourage favouritism 
and injustice ; that it obligated the Commission in no way to 
select the best designs or architects, and that, therefore, we 
advise all architects in Pennsylvania not to enter the com- 
petition.” 

In his petition for a mandamus Mr. Hutton declared that the 
adoption of this resolution by the chapter was illegal because 
it exceeded the powers conferred on the organisation by its 
charter. The chapter made due return to the writ, and con- 
tended that the resolution was properly adopted, and that the 
defendants had a right to establish such a prohibitory order in 
view of the by-law, which was passed for that very purpose. 

Mr. Hutton demurred to this return, contending that all the 
objects, powers and responsibilities of the Corporation were 
expressed in its charter, and in that alone. Therefore, he 
argued, the chapter had exceeded its authority when it passed 
the by-law looking to the adoption of the complained of reso- 
lution. The Court took this view of the case, sustained Mr. 
Hutton’s demurrer, and granted a mandamus against the 
chapter. : 
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PYRMONT BRIDGE, SYDNEY, SWING SPAN OPEN. PORTIONS OF OLD BRIDGE IN FRONT. ial 


AUSTRALIAN BRIDGE BUILDING. 


ie Australia the art of bridge construction has made rapid 

progress during the last few years, and the Commonwealth 
can now boast several structures reflecting credit both on the 
enterprise of the various States and the skill of the State 
engineers, there being few works, if any, of this kind 
carried out by private enterprise. The latest instance has been 
afforded by the New South Wales metropolis, where the Pyr- 
mont Bridge, Sydney, unites a couple of. densely populated 
shores, separated by a broad arm of Port Jackson. We gave 
some account of the structure last week, and we now give two 
views. 

For working the bridge swing, two 50 horse-power electric 
motors are employed, the power being obtained from a power- 
house forming portion of the Sydney electric tramway system, 
the motors being carried on a platform inside the drum on 
which the swing span is supported, and working through a train 
of out gears two vertical shafts, on the lower ends of which are 
cast steel pinions meshing with a cast steel rock secured to top 
of pivot piers. To take up the jar caused by the sudden 
stoppage of such a large moving mass, buffers, consisting of 
heavy coil springs, are fixed over each rest pier, being so ad- 
justed that should the span when closing be travelling too 
quickly it will jump the catch ina similar manner to a swinging 
gate, thus avoiding damage and necessitating only the reversing 
of the controller to bring the span back to its correct position. 
The swing span is, however, so easily controlled by means, of 
the mechanical hand-brake that these buffers have so far shown 
themselves not to be required 

The ends of the span when free of supports have a deflec- 
tion of 32 inches, but when closed, to prevent chattering due to 
heavy loads, the ends are raised 13 inch by means of a 
35 horse-power motor gearing on to a longitudinal shaft 
running the whole length of the span, and working two hori- 
zoatal shafts carrying cams under each main girder. This 
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operation takes 15 seconds, an automatic electric device being: 
provided for stopping the same in their correct position. Each — 
of the four gates on the side spans is operated by a 5 horse- | 


power electric motor, capable of opening or closing the gate in 
15 seconds. Automatic gear for locking the gates is provided, 
and an automatic electric device stops the gate in its correct 


position, the operating of the gates being controlled by the © 
man in the controlling-house at the centre of the swing span. | 
Mechanical tell-tales are placed in the controlling-house, by | 


which the operator can see on a dial the position of the end 


lifts, and the position of the ends of the span when opening and | 
closing. To insure duplicate parts being always available In 
the colony, the motors and controllers are of the standard . 


pattern adopted by the State Railway Commissioners for 
tramway purposes. The bridge and approaches are lighted 


with 19 arc lamps, whilst six red arc lamps are placed on the ~ 
ends of the protecting platform to guide vessels through the 
Swing opening at night, the whole installation being under the 

control of the man in the operating-house at centre of the. 


swing span. The estimated cost is only 112,030/. 
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THE “LAMP OF LOTHIAN.” 


MEETING of the heritors of Haddington parish was held 
ve in Haddington for consideration of a request from the 
kirk-session to sanction the restoration or reinstating of the 
ruinous transepts and tower of the parish church, better known 
as the “Lamp of Lothian.” A gentleman, who preferred at 
present to remain incognito, had made an offer of 7,500/. for 
the purpose provided the heritors were unanimous. 
randum was submitted from the Board of Works agreeable to 
the proposal subject to certain conditions, among which it was 
stipulated that the future maintenance must be by the heritors. 
The Earl of Wemyss, a heritor, wrote opposing the scheme, In 
protest not only against the specific proposal, but against the 
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‘spirit of destructive restoration unfortunately at work at the 
ypresent time, and which was now threatening to extinguish the 
“Lamp of Lothian.” Lord Wemyss enclosed copy of a letter 


who has taken a great interest in the matter, saying that people 
-did not realise what an act of vandalism the proposal would be. 
The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings intimated 
that they would do everything in their power to frustrate the 
yproposal. _A deputation from the kirk-session said that body 
was unanimous in favour of restoration. The question of 
plans, which were numerous, was not discussed. After some 
‘discussion a motion to appoint a committee to collect 
all information, and if necessary consult an independent 
practical man, was agreed to unanimously, and a committee of 
‘twelve was appointed. There has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion regarding whether what is known as the present “ Lamp 
-of Lothian,” or “ Abbey Church,” or “St. Mary’s Church” was 
the original “ Lucerna Laudonix.” The weight of evidence is 
probably against the present church and in favour of one which 
stood a hundred yards or so further north. The nave of the 
present church was restored in 1812, and again about twelve 
years ago, when an organ was instituted and great improve- 
ments were carried out. This is the only portion where public 
worship is conducted, all to the east, where Mrs. Carlyle is 
buried, being in a somewhat ruinous condition. 


THE PURPOSE OF SCULPTURE. 


OX Saturday Mr. Alfred Gilbert, R.A, lectured at Cam- 
bridge on the subject of “ Sculpture.” He observed that 


‘the art of sculpture had many and varied sides, and the more 
the worked the more he tried to find out which was the right 
‘and proper road to perfection. Sculpture was not merely a 
‘doing, a making, or the mere expression of a man’s idea. 
it was threefold in its purpose. It was mechanical, to begin 
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with ; it was real, to go on with; and it should be—and must 
be, if'it was to carry any message forward—ideal. The work 
of a sculptor was not merely the work of one who hewed and 
broke and tried to make. His efforts should be moulded by 
that something called love, veneration, faith—that love which 
impelled him to give up everything, to do everything in his 
power to educate and lead his fellow beings to that extra- 
ordinary refinement and delicate perception of the beautiful 
which alone could be understood by those who love. Pyg- 
malion so loved the image his own brain had created that he 
longed that the great creation should speak. The sculptor’s 
great object was that his creation should speak—without the 
aid of an exhibition catalogue. The work of the artist 
should be the work not only of his art, but of his heart. 
The function of sculpture was not merely the making 
of an object. The primary object was to make something 
beautiful, something that whoever saw it should be elevated by 
it, something that was not the mere imitation of an everyday 
person. The more he thought the more was he astonished 
that the practice and the teaching and the encouragement of 
the art was so little thought of. The equipment of the sculptor 
was not sufficiently given in our art schools. The sculptor 
should be as well equipped as the mathematician, the poet or 
the architect, by education. He wanted to connect the prac- 
tice of sculpture with the practice of general education. Until 
they did that he was convinced that they would never hope to 
take rank as artists with the great men among the Greeks, 
whose excellence was the outcome not only of a pure mechanical 
training and skill, but the influence of great mental culture. 
The artist must read and think, and the more he thought the 
better artist he was likely to be. He had been twenty-five 
years in finding out that he knew nothing about the making of 
a statue. He was only just beginning to know how to approach 
the exposition of the art, which was to make everything he 
touched as beautiful as his own unbeautiful nature would allow 
him to do. ; : 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir is satisfactory to find that an effort has been at last 
made to enforce the Factory and Workshops Act of 1901 
in London, where the provisions have been almost entirely 
neglected. A week ago the London County Council 
summoned the Columbus Company, Ltd., for employing 
more than forty persons on premises in Fetter Lane without 
being provided with a certificate from the Council that 
there were such means of escape in case of fire as could 
reasonably be required. The defence was that the com- 
pany were only yearly tenants and would vacate the pre- 
mises at the end of the year. The freeholders would, no 
doubt, put the premises into proper condition, which would 
necessitate an outlay of 500/. or 6002, It was suggested by 
the Council’s representative that meanwhile a fire might 
break out. The Alderman adopted that view and a fine of 
1o/, was imposed with 52. 5s. costs. The decision deserves 
general approval, and it may have the result of compelling 
people to accept their responsibilities by providing means 
to prevent the repetition of such catastrophes as that in 
Queen Victoria Street. 


THE explorations undertaken by the French in Tunis 
have brought to light several examples of Roman remains. 
Some of the work is of higher quality than what is seen in 
many parts of Europe. One of the latest discoveries is a 
Temple of Mercury at Baugrara, which was an instance of 
polychrome decoration showing more refinement than is 
usually credited to Roman builders. In the vicinity of the 
temple the ruins of a large villa have also been unearthed, 
in which colourwork was employed not only in mosaics but 
in frescoes. The soil of Tunis is favourable to the pre- 
servation of stonework. It is possible to realise the 
appearance of Baugrara from the position of the temples 
and other public buildings. There is no doubt the dis- 
coveries will increase French prestige, and they give satis- 
faction to all the officials who have had the privilege of 
taking part in the operations. 


THE report of Dr. CoLttncrincr, the medical officer 
of health for the City of London, contains interesting 
statistics. It appears that according to last year’s returns, 
during the day the density of population was 519°6 persons 
to an acre, but at night it fell to 40°8 persons. It should, 
however, be noted that in preparing the last census no 
enumeration was made of the day population in the City. 
It was, however, found that 1,186,000 persons entered and 
left the City on one day in May. The assessed rateable 
value of property, ‘‘including temples,” was 4,864,5432. in 
1901, or nearly an eighth of the whole administrative county 
of London. The mortality in 1901 was 16°6 per 1,000 ; 
in the Metropolis it was 171, and in thirty-three great 
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the owners of some insanitary dwellings preferred to pul! 
down the houses rather than comply with the sanitary com. 
mittee’s requirements, which would have involved more 
expenditure than the property was worth. In flushing 
streets and alleys of the poorer parts of the City no less than 
39,708,690 gallons of water were employed, besides many 
thousand gallons of disinfectants. In the neighbourhood 
of Billingsgate deodorants have to be used at least twice in 


twenty-four hours. 


FRomM time to time there is a resurrection from obscurity 
of veteran French artists, and in fact it has grown difficult 
to determine who is the Nester among them. The latest 
revival is M. CHARLES Famin. He won the Prix de Rome| 
for architecture as far back as 1835 ; that is to say, fifteen, 
years prior to M. BoucEREau, twenty-three years before. 
M. HENNER, who are both considered as veteran painters, 
and eleven years before M. Normanp, the architect. 
M. INcRxES was then director of the school, and among. 
M. Famin’s contemporaries were Pits, Gounop, the com. 
poser, BouLaNnGeR, and Farocuon, the sculptor. M,. 
FamiIn was born in 1809. 
who had charge of the Chateau Rambouillet. When a child! 
he encountered NaApo.Leon I. in a conservatory, and was, 
embraced by the Emperor. M. Famin now lives at 


His father was the architect — 


Chartres, and his memory still enables him to relate many — 


interesting stories of his early days. 


: 


As the late James Tissot, who died at his country 
house, the Abbey of Buillon, on the 9th inst., was born in 
1836, it was to be expected that his work was not entirely | 
completed, for he was still competent to present another 
phase of art. He was a painter of extraordinary versatility, | 
He studied under FLANDRIN and LemoruE. The former 
revived religious painting, for the examples by him in the 
church of St. Germain de Prés and St. Vincent de Paul are 
unlike the efforts of other painters. 


TissoT could hardly 


escape from the influence of the master, but several years. 


had to elapse before he attempted Scriptural subjects. 
At first he was thought to aim at becoming the favourite. 
painter of Boulevardiers. Then he came to Londom > 
and painted English subjects, and it was sometimes. | 
difficult to determine whether they were not meant for. 
the amusement of Parisians. In his. fiftieth year a 
change came over him. Renan_ had given a new 
interpretation of the life of Curist, which was 
derived from his observations in the Holy Land. The 
book was not approved by all Christians, and efforts, were: 
made to counteract its influence. Tussor realised that 
what Renan had done with his pen couldalso be attempted — 
by an artist with his pencil. Both the mystics and the 


great Renaissance artists had, he said, alike abandoned — 


’ 


historical and topographical accuracy, and he therefore — 


_ towns in England and Wales the average was 18°6. In 
City institutions such as workhouses, infirmaries and asylums 
the deaths were 25:2 per cent. of the whole City mortality. 
This is caused by overcrowding, for 1 in every 25 citizens 


resolved to depict with fidelity the local characteristics which. _ 
must have corresponded with those seen when CHRIST 
lived. A similar attempt had been made by some English — 
pre-Raphaelite painters for occasional illustrations of New 1% 


is an inmate of either a workhouse, workhouse infirmary or 
a lunatic asylum, in comparison with 1 in every IOI in- 
habitants of the Metropolis. It is found that of the City 
deaths 7°45 per cent. were caused by injuries or violence. 
The large proportion of deaths from violence within 
the City as compared with the rest of London, though 
striking, is easily accounted for by the enormous con- 
centration of vehicular traffic in crowded streets and 
the greatly increased danger resulting therefrom. It is 
probably only due to the excellent management of the 
traffic by the City police that this mortality is not much 
larger. In the artisans’ dwellings belonging to the Corpora- 
tion the death rate is below the average. It has been 
ascertained that the sanitary fittings are now obsolete, and 
it has been decided to remove all the existing water-closets 
and to replace them by others of a modern pattern. This 
is an example which should be imitated by other owners of 
dwellings, for although the buildings only date from 1885 
many sanitary improvements have been since introduced. 
It is also proposed to supply a certain number of baths in 
each building. Over fifty tenement houses were closed or 
demolished during 1901. In Beech Street and Fann Street 


Testament history. But M. Tissor avoided: elaborate oil- 


paintings, and confined himself to the production of three 
or four hundred water-colour drawings. They were illustra- ti 
tions of M. Renan’s book rather than of New Testament i 


history as popularly interpreted. The artist reckoned the — 
series to be worth 60,0004, but he accepted 40,000/, for . 


them, and they were reproduced. The drawings have their — 


use, but as works of art they fail because they do not | 
express the colours which pervade all things in Palestine. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 


HE following information concerning the provision for 
technical education in Germany ‘was given before the 
Joyal Commission on University Education in Ireland by 
‘olonel G. T. Plunkett, C.B., director of the Science and Art 
nstitution, Dublin :— : 4 , 

Mr. Justice Madden : You have given special attention to 
he provisions made on the Continent for technical instruc- 
on ?—I went this year on the Continent, not for the first time, 
> look, in addition to other things, into the progress which 
ad been made, especially in Germany, within very recent 
mes, in the great technical colleges—in the extension of those 
olleges and of their work. 

You have a general acquaintance with the German system 
f technical teaching?—Yes, I have, especially with the 
schnical colleges and the higher class of technical teaching. 

The colleges—polytechnic institutions or colleges—are 
uite independent of the universities, are they not ?—They are 
bsolutely independent and separate in Germany. 

In fact they might be termed “ Technical Universities ” 
They are institutions complete in themselves ?—They are 
nstitutions complete in themselves, yes. 

And théy give technical instruction of the highest kind ?>— 
)f the very highest kind—what is not usually spoken of here 
's technical instruction. Of course, it is a very comprehensive 
erm. ‘Technical instruction” might include the education 
fa doctor or alawyer. But the instruction given in these 
olleges is the instruction, generally speaking, of what are 
own as engineers—mechanical, electrical, mining, civil—and 
ff chemists for all kinds of practical work, manufacturing 
hemists and constructors of chemical works, and leaders of 
rreat industries of that sort; to educate them. 

We all know that there are two classes of schools in 
Sermany—the Gymmasia, which correspond to our grammar 
;chools, and the Realschulen, which might be described as 
nodern schools ?—Yes, there are. 

The students from these schools pass, as a rule, either to 
he polytechnics or to the universities ?—A very large number 
Jo; that is the object. 

That is the idea—that they should go forward from what 
ve call secondary schools, according to their ideas of life, or 
heir destinations in life, either to the universities or to the 
»olytechnic schools ?—Yes, that is the case exactly. 

_ Side by side with these polytechnic schools there are 
chools which give technical education of a more practical 
sharacter, which might be described as a sort of apprentice- 
hip?—Yes. In Germany there are what they call “ handicraft 
schools,” for educating superior artificers, foremen, designers 
ind so on. Youths who enter the technical colleges are from 
he same classes as those who enter the universities, and would 
very seldom have been educated in public elementary schools; 
‘or clever boys from those there are the handicraft schools for 
raining superior artisans. 

| I mention that because our attention has been called to the 
iecessity of carefully distinguishing between the kind of 
‘echnical education which corresponds to the teaching of an 
ipprentice by his master and the higher technical education 
with which alone we are concerned. That distinction is clearly 
‘maintained in Germany in the way I have indicated?—It is 
clearly recognised in Germany—absolutely. 

_ Is there any training in the polytechnic schools other than 
the higher technical education; I mean, is there any arts 
sourse, or a course of instruction in pure science ?—Un- 
loubtedly, some students take up chemistry or physics, for 
nstance, in one of these institutions. They are not now called 
»olytechnics, but Zechnische Hochschulen. Some students 
indoubtedly do take these sciences up, and from taste or some 
other reason do not go so far, perhaps, in the applied science, 
ind become professors or teachers of pure science. But that 
‘S not the object of the institutions; it is simply that you 
vannot prevent a man, when he has been educated, going to 
what line he likes. The object of the institutions is as you 
lave put it—to turn out what we call, roughly speaking, leaders 
of industry. 

| And to train mining and electrical engineers ?—Electrical 
*nginéers—men who are fit to design and to carry out great 
lege int ay carrying power, or for lighting towns and 
—nhot merely men who go 7] 

ut flor y go round with a gang and carry 

Is there any work in the direction of research done in these 
»olytechnics ?—There is a great deal. At Charlottenburg 
‘specially, there is a great deal of research done. 
| Discoveries in chemistry have resulted in the establishment 
'f new industries ; is that not so?—Most certainly. And not 
aly that, but I was thinking while you were speaking of the 
i vances which have been made in mechanical inventions, of 
‘€ improvement of engines. Engines of different kinds are 
ent by inventors to be tried in such places as the Physical 
Hines a is alongside and practically part of the Char- 
Neda = i “ah nische Hochschule, and advances in mechanical 
electrical science are made by the researches 


| 
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carried on in these laboratories, as well as in chemistry in the 
chemical laboratories. 

Are the students trained in research, or is the work of 
research done by the professors ?—The students are certainly 
trained. I did not see all of the institutions, but there is a 
great deal of training given to students in these great colleges 
yn the methods of research. 

At what age, generally speaking, do students enter these 
schools ?—Those who are going to be mechanical and electrical 
engineers are, generally speaking, looking to employment on 
the State railways, which are the railways of Germany, or some 
other such great branch of the Government Technical Service, 
and these are obliged to spend a year of practical training in 
a workshop before they can enter on their course ; therefore 
they are generally nineteen or nearly so before they enter. 
That year in a workshop is generally made into two years, 
because I found on actual inquiry from firms who make 
machine tools, ironworks and so on, that they will not take one 
of these young men for less thantwo years.. They say that one 
year is useless. Therefore these youths who left school at about 
seventeen years of age or a little over are nineteen before they 
go into these colleges. But a considerable number of others 
who are not going into these mechanical lines enter the 
colleges at eighteen and seventeen years of age. 

How many years does the course of study cover ?—Three 
years is the minimum for what we should call an associate. 
course. A great many take four years. An engineer very 
often indeed takes a three years’ course, takes out his diploma 
then as a mechanical engineer, and then takes another year in 
order that he may have two diplomas—one mechanical and 
one electrical—a great part of the courses being identical 
for both. 

There are apparently diplomas in different branches ?—Yes. 

Can you tell us what diplomas are given?—They can also 
give the degree of “doctor of science”; it is only within the 
last two years that that privilege has been given to these 
colleges. 

Is it given to all of these colleges ?—To all of the Zechnische 
Hochschulen; they are all under the one central authority for 
education. 

That is a matter merely of detail; do not interrupt your 
evidence.—The information would be in many of the books 
and returns ; I could send it. 

The education there eventuates in a diploma, and you say 
that recently, within the last two years, these institutions have 
been enabled to confer the degree of doctor of science ?—Yes, 
of doctor of science. 

That degree they confer 
university ?— Quite. 

Most Rev. Dr. Healy: Do they confer the degree of 
bachelor of science ?—I do not know; I believe there is no 
such degree in Germany. 

Mr. Justice Madden: At all events, you know that they 
confer a recognised degree in science, that of doctor of 
science ?—1 know that. 

You mentioned that these German technical colleges are 
under a central government ?—Entirely. 

Can you tell us whether it is a department of the State ?— 
Yes ; the Department of Education of each State in Germany. 

The Department of Education in Germany is charged with 
primary and ordinary secondary education, as well as with this. 
technical education ?—I believe that it is charged with the 
primary and the secondary or intermediate and the university 
education of the country, as well as with these technical 
colleges. But I only believe that; I am not certain. 

It is charged with education generally ?—Yes, so I believe ; 
with all the education of the country, except that given in the 
handicraft schools, which are under the municipalities. 

I know that you have visited a number of these institutions, 
and I will ask you some questions about them individually. 
But I should like to know whether these separate colleges— 
take Darmstadt, Hanover, Aix-la-Chapelle, Charlottenburg— 
are self-governing institutions ; are they what might be called 
autonomous colleges, or are they governed from a central 
authority? I mean in the matter of prescribing courses and 
in the internal regulation of the colleges?—I did not inquire 
particularly into that, but so far as I gather from talking with 
rectors of one or two, and with several professors, I think the 
course is very much the same in all, and that, speaking gene- 
rally, though little details might be left to the councils of the 
colleges, all the general lines are laid down by the Department 
of Education. 

Passing for a moment to the universities, they teach 
science ?—They teach science But the only university I went 
to this year was the University of Berlin, to see their new 
chemical laboratory, which is rather a famous building—I 
mean, it is a very fine one—and I gathered that, with a few 
exceptions, the chemistry taught there is entirely for those who. 
are going to take to medical or pharmaceutical work ; it is a 
preparation for that. 

In fact, it is a preparation for one of the old professions ?— 


quite independently of the 
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For one of the old professions, though I found there was an 
exception myself; there was an American student there who 
had been working in this country as well as in America, and 
he was there doing in vacation some research work with a 
German. 

I should conclude that students who intend to becom 
mechanical or electrical engineers, or scientific chemists, do 
not resort to the old universities ?—No, certainly not; as a 
tule, they undoubtedly go to these new technical colleges. 

How are ordinary civil engineers educated in Germany— 
do they receive a university degree or diploma, or do they 
receive their education at the technical schools ?—They receive 
their education from these technical colleges. 

Therefore they have not the advantage of an arts course in 
a university ?—They have not; but it should be remembered 
that, according to the German school system, they have hada 
very excellent education up to the age of seventeen years, at 
least, before they go into the college. 

Before they leave the Gymmnasia probably ?—Or the Oder 
Realschulen, 

Is there anything in the nature of a leaving certificate 
given by the Gymmnasza or Realschulen which carries the student 
up to the technical college ?—Oh, yes. 

That, I suppose, is a guarantee of some instruction in arts 
—of a certain amount of liberal education ?—-It is a guarantee 
of a very fair liberal education. 

Though not exactly of the university type, but of the type 
of the higher secondary school ?—Yes. 

Dr. Starkie: Is it not a fact that even in the case of the 
universities the leaving certificate would relieve a student from 
any further study in arts?—I have heard that, but I do not 
know it of my own knowledge. 

Mr. Justice Madden: That is to say, a student who takes 
up a scientific course in a university can specialise at once ?—I 
believe that is the case, though I did not actually inquire into 
it as a matter of fact myself. 

You mention Berlin. You visited not only the university 
there, but the technical college?—The Charlottenburg institu- 
tion is the great technical college of Berlin, though it is referred 
to as the Charlottenburg College, it being in that suburb. 

That is one of the technical colleges ?—Yes ; it is the finest 
of those in Germany—the largest. 

How many students has it?—It had about 4,800 last 
session, and the rector, with whom | had a long conversation, 
said that he confidently expected 5,000 this October, and there 
were some new buildings in connection with the electrical 
laboratories and mechanical laboratories just then in progress, 
which he said would enable him to cater well for 5,000, 

_ Dr. Starkie: Are they all day students ?—All day students ; 
there is no evening work. 

Mr. Justice Madden: No evening work?—Nothing after 
seven o'clock at all ; nothing after six o’clock generally. Isaid 
to the rector that I presumed when they had sufficient buildings 
and plant to educate 5,000 students, they would have sufficient 
for the needs of the country for a good many years to come, 
but he said, “‘ Not at all; I confidently look forward in a few 
‘years to having to add 50 per cent. to the whole of our 
accommodation.” 

When you say “the needs of the country,” you mean that 
portion of the country, because there are several of these schools 
in Germany ?—Quite so; it does not cater for the Rhine Pro. 
vinces, Hesse and many other parts. They not only consider 
they. will have to increase their present colleges, but, in 
addition to the number they have, they have one now in pro- 
gress of building at Dantzig, and they have decided on com- 
mencing another at Breslau. 

The necessary funds for the establishment of these great 
colleges are supplied by the State, are they not ?—Partly, and 
partly by municipalities. 

Partly by municipalities and partly by the State ?—And 

partly by the fees of students. 
The students’ fees, of course, would be a source of income? 
—Yes. 

They are established by funds contributed partly by the 
State and partly by municipalities >—Yes. 

Probably you are not in a position to tell us in what pro- 
portions ?>—I do not know the amount in the case of Charlotten- 
burg, but I did find out exactly in the case of Darmstadt, the 
proportions they paid towards the annual income. The State 

_of Hesse contributes 5,coo/.; the city of Darmstadt contributes 
10,000/. (I am taking one mark as equivalent to 1s), and then 
the students’ fees come to 15,c00/7, per annum. So that their 
annual expenditure is about 30,000/. 

Dr. Starkie: What are the students’ fees per head ?—I' can 
tell, you, roughly speaking. Students who take the courses 
which correspond to our Associate course in the Charlottenburg 
College pay from 15/7. to 20/. per annum; in the Darmstadt 
College the fees appear to be lower. Fees are remitted insome 
cases of promising students who cannot afford to pay. 

Mr. Justice Madden : With reference to Charlottenburg, I 
presume that the technical school is supplied with adequate 
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apparatus and laboratories ?—It is very handsomely equipped in- 
deed ; it is equipped on a magnificent scale in all those respects, 

Were the colleges equipped by the State, or by the State 
and the municipalities conjointly ?—That I cannot say. 

The equipment is of a kind specially adapted for technical 
teaching, whereas I presume the equipment of the Berlin | 
University is specially adapted for the kind of teaching which | 
you have adverted to—University teaching ?—Undoubtedly, — 
though a chemical laboratory will be to some extent very much — 
the same, whatever the object of the teaching istobe,  =—S 

But very special appliances are necessary now for the — 
training of engineers—mechanical and electrical—over and. 
above the chemical laboratory that you might expect to find in 
an ordinary university ; is not that so?—Very much so, as | 
exemplified in the case of Charlottenburg Institute. eae | 

It would be very interesting if you were to give us an i 
account of the nature of the equipment which you found thete, | 
because, I suppose, that could be taken as a thoroughly well. | 
equipped technical school?—It is the finest. In the engineer- — 
ing machine-room, which was 164 feet long and 33 feet wide, | 
all new types of engines are examined and tested. There is © 
considerable competition amongst manufacturers of engines | 
and machines to get their inventions sent in there for some 
weeks or months to be thoroughly tested and indicated by the — 
professor and his assistants with his classes of students. So 
that not only do the students learn all about a new machine, | 
but at the same time the inventor gets to know thoroughly, and 
brings before the public its capabilities. There are a professor | 
and six assistants simply for the teaching in that one room, | 
There is, among others, a new engine, called the sulphur. / 
dioxide engine, which is being tried there, and which the © 
professor himself or one of his assistants told me they thought | 
might save 30 per cent.—increase, that is to say, the power 
derived from the fuel by 30 per cent., but it was still under | 
experiment. In what is called the Engineering Institute ther 
are a number of testing machines, in which manufacturers an 
contractors and others can have tested steel, iron, cement, 
stones, building materials of all kinds. There is one machine 
in it which is capable of testing up to Ioo tons’ resistance 
both to tension and compression, and also of registering a | 
metal’s elasticity. There is another one for testing up to | 
50 tons, a third for testing flexure up to 50 tons only, and | 
another which will test any kind of strain tension, compression, | 
flexure—up to Ico tons There is one for testing blocks of iron | 
and stone for compression and tensionupto 1ootons. | took these | 
notes as an example of the liberal way in which these institutes | 
are supplied with machines of all kinds. That is an institute | 
which is considered insufficient. At present it is used by the 
public, by which I mean contractors and engineers, who send 
their materials to be tested. It is also used by professor 
the college, who bring their students in to see the operation 
and to assist in carrying them out, and to learn. But they are 
going to build a new institute entirely, to which the larger — 
machines will be removed, and no doubt some new ones added 
for the outside public, if I may say so, while this one will — 
remain with the smaller machines only for the student classes. 
There is a laboratory attached to that part, quite in addition | 
to the chemical branches of the college, for testing the resist- | ~ 
ance of materials to fire and to acids, that is to say, cement, — 
building stones and bricks ; there are diamond drills and saws _ 
for cutting sections of hard stones; there is a refrigerating | 
machine for trying the strength of building stones and other 
such materials when they are reduced to very low temperature, | ~ 
to try the action of frost upon them. There is another room 
for the microscopic examination of oils, materials for making | 
paper, and soon. This is all in one annexe, if I may call it so, 
in addition to the chemical and other laboratories of the 
college. The chemical department is a large annexe. AS|— 
regards the students there, speaking generally, though — 
there is a great deal of option as to the length of the — 
course they will take, there are many ways in which 
they may take it, some taking more general science, 
some taking more special ; but as a rule I found, as the result 
of a good deal of questioning, they take two years’ general — 
instruction in science in the college, then one year of pure — 
chemistry, then one year, and very often two years, of some 
special branch of applied chemistry. To show the size of the 
annexe, I may say that there are over fifty lecture-rooms and 
laboratories in it. As an instance of the liberality with which I 
they equip these colleges, perhaps I may mention that the 
exhibits which were collected in Germany for the Paris” 
Exhibition in the chemical industry section, which are said to 
be worth 30,000/., were brought back from Paris and the whole i 
of them handed over to the Charlottenburg Institute. Seven 
teen professors and assistants in that college were sent to Paris 
to study the particular exhibits which bore on their teaching. | 
In the department where electrical engineering or electro: 
technology is taught there is one very large laboratory divided 
into what they call eighteen stations, with a motor and dynamo” 
to each, at which a group of four or five students is taught, S° 
that the men get very individual and careful instruction. There. 
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with three laboratories off it in which 
ythers are taught, so that altogether 300 students are 
working at electro-technology at one time. They had 
wo accumulator batteries of sixty cells each. I thought 
t not worth while to inquire as to the exact number 
ind power of the dynamos, as_ I could not keep the 
'srofessor too long, but | found that it took one 25 h.-p. and one 
‘too h.-p. engine to work their electrical dynamos alone. There 
s an architectural faculty, as we should call it—an architectural 
Jivision of the college. They have a large. gallery and a large 
jumber of rooms, with an immense collection of architectural 
-asts and drawings and diagrams, and I had a talk with the 
jrofessor in charge of that department, as well as with those 
‘n charge of the engineering, and they seemed to think that it 
‘vas very advantageous to an architect that he should learn the 
art of architecture there, and at the same time he could take 
‘sourses in the practical part of building construction. With 
“eference to what I said as to the students for the mechanical 
‘and the electrical engineering having first to take courses of 
yne or two years—at least one year—in a workshop, the pro- 
‘essors said that though the rule was obligatory only upon 
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“hose who were going in for Government employment—which | 


means a very great deal in Germany, as the railways are in the 
‘hands of the State—they would like to see that rule applied to 
‘all, They thought it should be, and they hoped it would be a 
“le made for all who were taking mechanical engineering. 

Professor Lorrain Smith : You mean in the sense of getting 
uhe degree legalised ?—They would like it to be a rule that no 
‘nan could have a diploma given to him in mechanical or elec- 
crical engineering (which go together) unless he had spent at 
‘east one year at the bench in a workshop betore going into 
‘he college. I gave a good deal of attention and inquiry to 
‘that point, because I know that their system and the American 
system are so very different, and the French is different again. 
wanted to see what their views were, and that is what the 
rofessors said. | think those are the principal points which 
‘yecur to me. 

Mr. Justice Madden: As you are aware, we are inquiring 
‘nto technical education in its widest sense, but in relation to 
‘miversity education ?—Yes, I understand that. 

‘So far the result of your evidence has been to place these 
side by side; but technical education is in Germany something 
‘dutside the ordinary university system ?—It is in Germany. 

Has there been a movement in Germany leading towards 
any co-ordination or co-operation between the universities and 
che technical schools ?—I heard nothing of that sort whatever. 
[think that they feel there is ample room for both, that what 
you alluded to as the older professions will keep the one full, 
and that the great demand there is for mechanical and 
electrical engineers and manufacturing chemists, and so on, 
will keep the others full. 

In the universities is there any desire to undertake technical 
training, or is it considered advisable to leave it to the technical 
schools ?—I am not able to answer that. 

_ You are not aware of any movement of that sort?—I am 
‘oot aware of any movement of that sort, but my inquiries were 
‘entirely among those connected with technical colleges or with 
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manufacturers who made use of them themselves. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN CRETE. 


ae special correspondent of the Zzmes, in an important 
| communication from Candia, writes :— 
The principal discoveries of the past season up to the end 
of last April have been described by Mr. Evans in these 
columns. His anticipation that the remaining operations 
would be productive of interesting results has been amply 
fulfilled, On the northern side of the palace, near the north- 
east corner, a large portico has been revealed with double rows 
af six columns, The portico was evidently approached by a 
‘road leading up through the neighbouring valley from the sea 
Coast ; on the inner side a stepway communicates with the 
central court, the passage being flanked with bastions of huge 
3quare stones marked with tridents. This was evidently the 
3€a gate through which the poetic imagination may picture the 
Minoan Sailors passing with bands of captive pirates or, it may 
8, a disconsolate train'of Athenian youths and maidens on 
Vag way to the lair of the Minotaur. One would gladly 
accept Mr, Evans’s attractive idea—that in the intricate 
assages of the palace we find the original of the legendary 
-abyrinth, the haunt of the monster, and that the name is 
derived from the Carian “labrus,” the double battle-axe, a 
jacred symbol which occurs so frequently in every part of the 
yuild S Hs 

ulding. But his theory seems almost as applicable to the com- 
vlicated structure at Phzestos, the other great palace now brought 
‘0 light, where the double axe, which was also a symbol 
n the early Cretan script, repeatedly appears as a mason’s 
mark, alternating with other signs. Notwithstanding the 
ocal legend, the fresco-paintings and reliefs of bulls at 
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Knossos can scarcely be taken as imparting a_ special 
character to the palace in view of the very frequent representa- 
tions of the animal in Mycenezen art ; nor is it easy to abandon 
the older view which connects “labyrinthos” with “laura,” an 
a closed passage or alley—the name of more than one Greek 
monastery—and “ Laureion,” “the place of the the catacombs ” 
—the mining town in Attica. A little below the north portico 
is a great sewer passing into the adjoining valley. In general 
the sanitary arrangements at Knossos seem to rival those of 
our own times. Shafts from the upper storeys communicate 
with conduits in the basement ; the drain-pipes are almost 
exactly similar to those recently found by Professor Dérpfeld at 
Lerkas, and present a wonderfully modern appearance, On the 
south-eastern side of the palace another portico has been dis- 
covered with six columns and a corner pier. In the same 
quarter of the building—the residential portion of the palace— 
a number of ivory statuettes have been found in a kind of 
cupboard ; here, too, on the last day of the excavations, I 
witnessed the clearance of a small chapel or shrine, where an 
altar-ledge with horns, a votive double axe of steatite, and 
various sacrificial objects were found. 

The remarkable excavations carried out by the Italian 
archeological mission at Phzstos under the able direction of 
Professor Halbherr form a counterpart to Mr. Evans’s great 
undertaking at Knossos. The works, which were begun in 
June, 1900, occupied three seasons, and, like those at 
Knossos, have now been practically concluded. The site 
of the ancient Homeric city, the rival of Knossos, was 
identified by Admiral Spratt half a century ago, though no 
trace of the masonry was visible except a few calcined 
blocks on the summit of the acropolis. Phzstos lies almost 
que south of Mount Ida, at a distance of some three miles from. 
the southern coast. The situation is one of extraordinary 
beauty; the acropolis, on which the fortress-palace of the 
Mycenzean “ anaktes” stood, is the most easterly of a series of 
three eminences commanding a magnificent view over the wide 
plain of Messard, with its rich olive groves, cornfields and. 
ruined Moslem villages; on the norta are the snowy summits. 
of Ida and the strange twin peaks of Kamdares; to the south- 
west is a charming glimpse of blue sea with the islet of 
Paximadi on the horizon. The architectural lines of the palace 
are incomparably more striking than those of Knossos. Here, 
also, there is a large western area, or agora; the pavement iS 
traversed by some curious slightly-raised diagonal lines, which 
perhaps had reference to ceremonies or games celebrated in 
the enclosure. The agora terminates at its northern end in a 
broad series of stone steps, apparently intended for an audi- 
torium. To the west, protected by a ramp—the Homeric 
“ erkos”—another wide and imposing flight of steps leads up 
through a portico to the great hall, or “megaron,” which 
measures 27°70 metres by 13°75, thus surpassing in dimensions 
any Mycenzan apartment yet discovered. The ‘‘megaron,” 
like the “Hall of the Double Axes” at Knossos, is divided 
into two portions—a vestibule and an inner chamber 
consisting of two compartments separated from each other 
by three columns. To the right are the storerooms 
or magazines, ranged on either side of a broad corridor ; in the 
centre a great stone pier, which apparently serves no structural 
purpose, may conceivably furnish another example of the 
Mycenzan pillar cult. From the magazines we pass through 
another large ‘“‘megaron” with columns, probably the hall of 
the men, as distinguished from the women’s hall in the gyne~- 
conitis, into a vast rectangular space flanked with porticoes— 
the central court of the palace. In the whole range of 
Mycenzean discoveries there is nothing more imposing than 
this magnificent quadrangle ; viewed from its southern end, 
with the snowy crest of Ida towering above, it possesses a 
strange and wonderful beauty in its present solitude and deso- 
lation. A broad doorway to the north, with niches on either 
side, apparently designed as sentry-boxes for two eunuchs, 
leads into the gyneconitis, the women’s quarter, with thalamr 
or bedrooms, a bath, a columned “megaron” and propylza 
opening to the north. The buildings on the eastern side of the 
great court communicate with the gynzeconitis, and are con- 
jectured to have been the residential quarter ; on the western 
side, separated from the magazines by a broad corridor, are a 
great number of. small apartments, which were probably 
inhabited by servants. 

Any adequate comparison of the two great palaces of 
Knossos and Phzstos would be excluded by present limits. 
The buildings present many points of similarity in general 
design, architectural features, mode of construction, and various 
details. Both sites were inhabited from the remotest times, as 
may be concluded from the neolithic deposits in the lowest 
strata. The abundance of ‘“ Kamidres” pottery at Phzstos 
shows that the place had attained considerable importance in 
pre-Mycenzan times. This type of ware occurs more sparingly 
at Knossos, where it appears in some of the lower levels. | 
The palaces were both destroyed by fire in the Mycenzan age, 
but Pheestos, after a certain lapse of time, perhaps two cen- 
turies, was occupied by new settlers, of whom traces are found 
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in courses of post-Mycenzan masonry and in pottery of the 
“ Kurtes ” type, which is transitional from the late Mycenzan 
to the geometric. Thus we have an explanation of the com- 
parative scarcity of Mycenzean domestic objects found at 
Phestos. These were to a large extent used up, destroyed or 
removed by the subsequent inhabitants. Mycenzean Phzestos 
appears to have flourished somewhat earlier than Knossos and 
at a period anterior to the highest perfection of Mycenzan 
decorative art ; the paintings, for example, are more primitive 
and conventional than those at Knossos, which abound in 
subjects taken from nature and real life. On the other 
hand, the structural magnificence of Phastos—largely attri- 
butable, of course, to the greater capabilities of the site— 
the contemporaneous employment of the older cyclopean style 
with the use of squared blocks, the judicious selection of local 
and foreign materials, and the combination of solidity with 
elegance bear witness to the fullest development of Mycenzean 
architectural science. The excavations have confirmed the 
classical tradition with regard to the greater wealth and power 
of the Minoan city; the magazines at Knossos are more 
numerous and extensive—the curious cists let into their 
fiooring for the concealment of treasure find no parallel at 
Phzestos—while the greater size and more elaborate painting of 
the vases and the representations of jewelled ewers and goblets 
and magnificent gold ornaments speak for themselves. There 
is little or nothing at Phzstos to show the existence of those 
Babylonian and Egyptian influences which are so marked at 
Knossos. Lastly, while evidence of the existence of Mycenzean 
writing is furnished by the inscribed stones and vases at 
Phestos, no counterpart to the Knossian archives has been 
discovered here, with the exception of a single inscribed tablet 
with mixed linear and pictographic signs. 

Professor Halbherr’s brilliant discovery of another 
Mycenzan palace at Hagia Tridda (more correctly Hagia 
Trias), a few miles to the west of Phzestos, may be described as 
the sensational event of the past season. The palace stood on 
a picturesque hill top overlooking the alluvial plain, through 
which the Lethaeus wanders on its way to the sea; at the 
nearer end of the plain is the tall smooth rock, “lisse aipeia 
te eis hala petre” (Odyss. iii. 293), still confronting the waves 
of the Libyan sea; but it seems probable that in Mycenzan 
times a portion of the plain was submerged, the shore being in 
closer proximity to the palace, which Professor Halbherr 
conjectures to have been the maritime residence of the kings of 
Phestos. _ The excavations, which were not begun till the 
closing days of the season, have yielded results which give 
promise of a rich series of discoveries during next year’s 
campaign. In addition to the objects briefly described by 
telegraph three more tablets have been brought to light with 
pre-Hellenic inscriptions, two frescoes and a magnificent vase 
of black steatite. One of the frescoes displays a wood with 
plants and rocks, on which a bird, a cat, a hare and other 
animals disport themselves; the other gives an almost life-size 
representation of a Mycenzan lady arrayed in a sumptuous 
robe. The vase,a chef-d’wuvre of Mycenzan art, presents 
twenty-six figures in relief. A band of warriors, armed with 
tridents, marches along, preceded by shouting heralds and 
headed by a chief with long Homeric hair and heavy cuirass. 
The faces and figures supply well-marked and definite types, 
which will aid in the study of the pre-Hellenic Cretan race. 

To the researches carried out by Miss Boyd at Gournid and 
by Mr. R. C. Bosanquet at Palzedcastro only a few words can 
be allotted, though both are deserving of a fuller description. 
At Gournid, near the northern shore of the isthmus which 
connects the peninsula of Sitia with the rest of the island, a 
small but well-preserved Mycenzean settlement has been 
brought to light. Many interesting objects have been dis- 
covered : sacrificial vases, bronze saws and other implements, 
together with ante-Mycenzan fetishes and idols ; what is more 
important, however, a sensible addition has been made to our 
knowledge of Mycenzean domestic architecture owing to the 
excellent preservation of some of the buildings. At Palzed- 
castro, at the extreme east of the island, Mr. Bosanquet has 
obtained some notable results. Though the site has not been 
identified as that of any known Cretan city, the place appears 
to have been an important centre in Mycenzan and pre- 
Mycenzean times. Hitherto graves of the “ Kamdres” epoch 
were practically unknown, but two.cemeteries of this period 
have now been found here. They consist of small enclosures 
of masonry, divided by parallel walls into long, narrow com- 
partments tightly packed with skulls and with heaps or bundles 
of bones. The bodies were apparently first buried else- 
where, and the bones, cleansed by interment, subsequently 
transported to their final resting-place. Thus a’ method 
of sepulture now commonly prevailing in the Levant 
would seem to have been in vogue before the Mycenzan 
age. In one of the cemeteries were found 140 
vases, one apparently to each skull. Some Mycenzan tombs 
were also opened, in which the bones, as elsewhere, were 
found in “larnakes,” or earthenware chests. Close by the sea, 
at a spot called Russolakkos, is a group of Mycenzean man- 
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sions, of which two have been cleared out. The larger A 
these presents a type intermediate between the ordinar 
Mycenzan dwelling and the great palaces of Knossos an 
Pheestos. It reproduces many features of the palaces, such a F 
a columned “megaron” with adjoining bathroom, an uppe — 
storey approached by two staircases—one of them 7 feet wide—| 
and magazines with vases of all sizes. Of all the object, 4 
brought to light here the most interesting is a tablet bearin; — 
seven lines of a linear script akin to that of the Knossiaj 
archives. i 
The excavations at Paledcastro will be continued next yea) 
should the requisite funds be forthcoming. For the work — 
carried out by Mr. Bosanquet this season the modest sum 0 
150/. was all that was available. It must be remembered tha 
while foreign Governments liberally support their severa 
scientific missions in Crete and elsewhere, British archz| 
ological enterprise is entirely dependent on voluntary con 
tributions. For many years to come Crete will offer a field 0; 
extraordinary interest for exploration, and it is earnestly to by 
hoped that those who have already done so much to sustair 
the reputation of British scholarship and research will not be 
allowed to abandon their work for the want of the necessary — 
means. ; 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


ee 
HE statement of progress in the British Museum for the! 
year ending March 31, 1902, has appeared. The grand 
total number of visits to the Museum in the year Igor was 
718,614. This is an increase of more than 29,000 on the total 
of the year 1900, which was 689,249 ; and that total, again, was — 
an increase of more than 25,000 on that of the previous year, 
The number of visits of students to the reading-room has risen — 
to 200,035, as against 198,566 in 1900; a daily average of 
664. In the several departments other than the reading-room| 
there has been a further increase in the number of visits of| 
students, the total last year being 57,943, as against 56,043 in 
1900. The departments of prints and drawings and of coins 
and medals have been more frequented, but there has been a 
decline in the number of students drawing in the sculpture! 
galleries. f 
Improved electric alarm circuits have been installed both — 
within and without the building. The condition of the wooden — 
floors in the public galleries has called for serious attention, 
the former system of scouring with water and cleansing fluids — 
having caused the surfaces to decay very considerably. Several 
of the floors have now been refaced and are treated with polish, 
washing with water being thus superseded. This system will 
be extended to the wooden flooring throughout the building. 
Not only will the flooring itself be better preserved, but there| 
will also be less accumulation of dirt and dust, with resulting — 
benefit to the collections. ; 
Important Egyptian antiquities from very early graves at 
Abydus have been presented to the Department of Egyptian — 
and Assyrian Antiquities by the Egypt Exploration Fund, and — 
the Department has also acquired by purchase numerous other _ 
antiquities of the same character. It has also secured a-further 
considerable collection of tablets from Babylonia of a very early — 
period, including documents in the Sumerian as well as in the — 
old Babylonian language. i: 
Among the acquisitions are a false door from the tomb of| 
Ka-nefer, son of King Seneferu. The deceased was a priest — 
who was attached to the service of the tomb of the king, his — 
father; fourth dynasty, about B.c. 3766 ; a limestone door from 
the tomb of Qar, a high official who flourished in the fourth — 
dynasty, about B.C. 3609; a limestone false door from the out- — 
side of the tomb ; a small false door from the interior of the 
tomb ; a false door in limestone from the tomb of Behenu, the — 
wife of the official Qar; a large limestone stele made for — 
Puherua, a scribe who flourished under King Sekhem-ka-Ra. — 
This stele is the largest and most important of the known ~ 
monuments of the thirteenth dynasty, the period to which it is, 
probably to be assigned, about B.C. 2100. el 
The Assyrian antiquities have been enriched bya collection | 
of 2,8co tablets from Lower Babylonia. They were inscribed — 
during the period of the rule of the kings of the second — 
dynasty of Ur, about BC. 2500 to 2300, and of the kings of 
the first dynasty of Babylon about BC. 2300 to 2050. They 
include a number of interesting commercial documents and - 
contract tablets, which are written in the Sumerian and the Old — 
Babylonian languages. There is also a clay cylinder of 
Nebuchadnezzar II , king of Babylon from BC 604 to 561; itis. 
inscribed with an account of his building operations | 
Among the additions to the Greek and Roman antiquities | 
are a silver vase with chased design of lotus-leaves round the | 
body. The character of the work is Greeco-Egyptian, probably 
of the age of the Ptolemies. A bronze statuette of Athena 
Parthenos ; a provincial copy of the statue by Phidias ; the right 
hand is extended, the left hangs by the side; she wears helmet, — 
peplos and egis. 
se 
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Mr. Henry Vaughan has bequeathed a fresco. painting 
representing Bacchus standing to the front among vine 
branches ; he wear’s a lion’s skin and holds a wine-cup in his 
right hand. At his feet is a panther. 
of the fresco consists of fine plaster, which has been polished 
into a very hard surface, like stone. On this surface the design 
has first been grounded in fine plaster; then upon this plaster 
ground the inner drawings and all details have been put on in 
colours mixed with a medium which would burn the colours 
into the plaster, as in ordinary fresco. This painting was 


exhibited in Paris in 1866, and was engraved in the “ Gazette 


des Beaux-Arts” for that year. It then belonged to M. Delange, 
and was supposed to come from Pompeii. The exact pro- 
venance is unknown. 

The acquisitions of British and Medieval antiquities include 
a dug-out canoe, made from a tree trunk, found 6 feet deep on 
a former bank of the river Lea, during excavations for 
Lockwood Reservoir, Higham Hill, Walthamstow, given by 
Messrs. S. Pearson & Co., Ltd., and the East London Water- 
works Company. A bronze lamp in the form of Silenus seated 
on a wineskin, resembling one already in the Museum from the 
Continent, found in Fenchurch Street, City of London, and was 
given by “the Friends of the British Museum.” An important 
addition has been made to the continental series illustrating 
the late Celtic or early British period in these islands, by the 
purchase of the Gaulish collection of M. Léon Morel, hon. 
F.S.A., of Rheims and formerly of Chalons-sur-Marne. 
Hitherto the Museum has been unable to acquire more than a 
few isolated specimens of this period from abroad, but is now 
jn possession of a fairly complete representation of the civilisa- 
tion of north-east France from the palzolithic age to the Car- 
lovingian period. A large collection of stone implements, including 
some striking specimens from the drift and relics from neolithic 
graves and factory sites, illustrates the early phases of human 
life in north-west Europe, and by inference in Britain, both 
before and after our country became detached from the Con- 
tinent. Of the bronze period there are swords with wide 
chapes of a type barely represented in the Museum; alsoa 
number of celts and bracelets, some of which are highly deco- 
rated. But the most valuable part of the collection comprises 
many rare and richly ornamented articles of bronze, ranging in 
date between 400 and 250 B.c. A red-figured kylix of the late 
Greek period and a large Etruscan oinochoé with gold 
decoration from a grave at Somme Bionne, Dept. Marne, 
where a warrior had been buried on his chariot, furnish 
a central date for this important series, which has already 
been published with an album of coloured plates, under 
the title of “La Champagne Souterraine” (Rheims, 1898). 
A large and representative collection of Gaulish pottery 
‘serves to illustrate the connection between the dwellers on the 
Marne and the Britons of the corresponding period, and at the 
same time to emphasise differences in detail between the 
population on either side of the Channel. The abundant 
and well-preserved pottery of the Gallo-Roman period forms 
another section of the Morel collection, and will be temporarily 
exhibited in this department. Besides a large number of 
minor objects, there is a fine series of glass, two heads from 
Statues of Trajan and Diocletian, and a bas-relief found at the 
Roman triumphal arch still standing at Rheims. A leaden 
coffin of a child illustrates the funeral furniture characteristic of 
thistime. The Merovingian period is also well represented by 
a complete series of sepulchral vases and a variety of brooches 
and other ornaments, including a rare and massive buckle of 
erate, and a complete burial of a warrior has been preserved 
intact. 

Another part of M. Morel’s collection consists of 683 
ancient Gaulish coins, comprising the issues of more than 
sixty different tribes and communities of Gallia Narbonensis, 
Lugdunensis, Belgica, &c., many of them uninscribed, and 
therefore classified under the localities in which they are 
repeatedly found, but some of them bearing inscriptions 
recording the names of various local chiefs and kings 

The department of coins and medals has obtained among 
many additions a silver stater weighing 185 grains, of the 


finest period of Greek art, the middle of the fourth century 5 C. 


This coin is unique and one of the most beautiful examples of 
Peloponnesian work which exists on coins. The head of the 
goddess on the obverse is quite equal to that of Artemis on 
the contemporary stater of Stymphalus, and the form of the 
elaborate earring on the two coins is identical. On the reverse 
is Zeus seated on a throne, the arm of which is supported by 
asmall sphinx From his outstretched right arm he lets fly 
an eagle, and with his left he leans on a sceptre. In the field 
before him is a crested helmet, and behind the inscription 
AXAION, the letters of which seem to have been separately 
punched into the die. The type of Zeus letting fly an eagle is 
Clearly an adaptation of the Zeus Lyczus on the earlier coins 
of the Arcadians. There can be no doubt, therefore, that this 
beautiful coin belongs to the earlier Achzean federation, of 
which the famous Achzan league, formed in 280 BC, was a 
revival. The historical value of this coin is very great, as it 


The uppermost layer | 


proves that the Achzean communes, like the Arcadian after 
the battle of Leuctra (371 BC.), combined to strike money in 
the name of the entire people. 

The geological department has been presented with a series 
of mammalian remains from excavations for new Government 
buildings, Westminster, comprising human frontals, a human 
mandible, molar of Elephas primigenius, antler of Rangifer 
tarandus, part of skull of Bos longzfrons, skull and mandible of 
Equus caballus, skull of Capra hircus and various other bones. 
Mr. W. F. Stanley has given a mandible of Eguus caballus 
found in undisturbed gravel beneath 10 feet of soil at Great 
Turnstile, Holborn. 


ARCHAOLOGY IN SUSSEX. 


‘pie second day of the autumn meeting of the Sussex 
Archeological Society began with a perambulation of 
Hastings. Under the guidance of Mr. W. V. Crake, says the 
Sussex Daily News, the party walked to Hastings Castle, 
where Mr. Horace Sands read a paper descriptive of the old 
ruins. He pointed out the many features of interest, and his 
accounts were easily followed, as Mr. Dawson had thought- 
fully a day or two before had a number of boards specially 
printed and hung explanatory of the various parts of the 
interior. The party then moved off to St. Clement’s Church, 
where Canon H. C. B. Foyster very kindly explained the 
various interesting parts of this building. 

Mr. H. Cousins then took the members in hand, and after 
pointing out several fine old buildings near, conducted the 
archzologists through the garden of the house of John Collier, 
who was five times mayor of Hastings in the time of George II. 
This view was arranged by kind permission of the Rev. W. C. 
Sayer-Milward. On reaching All Saints Church with its fine 
chancel arch, and its curious inscription under the tower, the 
Rev. G. A. Foyster acted as guide, all being delighted with the 
building. Passing out into All Saints Street, Mr. Cousins led 
again and pointed out all the curious and historic places of the 
East End, including the house of Ann Page, the ‘ Queen” of 
Hastings and the house of the mother of Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel, the old Hastings Bank, Pelham House, the old 
Hastings Theatre (Wesley Chapel) and the sole remaining 
piece of the old Hastings wall. Waggonettes were requisitioned 
for a drive to Crowhurst, the route being v7@ Bohemia, Spring- 
field Road, Hollington Park, Wilting Farm, over the Crow- 
hurst railway to the church. Here Mr. H. M. Whitley, the 
hon. secretary, first drew attention to the palings or fence 
which surrounded the church, pointing out that in ancient 
times the farmers of the parish usually built it and kept it in 
repair. Each farmer had his own section (these were shown), 
and it was usual to find the initials or names of the man cut in 
the section, a custom not followed at this church. 

Mr. E. T. Connold, in a very interesting paper on the 
Crowhurst yew tree, said the oldest tree was supposed to be 
the one at Fortingall, Perthshire, Scotland. The age of the 
Crowhurst yew was said to be 1,300 years. It measured 
41 feet in circumference where the roots emerged from the 
ground; at 3 feet from the level of the ground it was 27 feet in 
circumference. Its height was about 45 feet. The trunk, 
which was very gnarled and full of knots, rose for about 8 feet 
and then divided into five smaller trunks. Two of these were 
hollow, a third partially so, and another quite dead and much 
broken. The upper portion of the fifth appeared to be dead, 
and was upheld by stout iron bands which passed around the 
trunk. Another was also prevented from falling by similar 
bands, and, were it not for their support, considerable portions 
would fall away. But in spite of all this the tree was in good 
health. Within the trunk was an irregularly-shaped cavity 
about 8 feet high, and large enough to contain one adult and 
three children. The stoutest limb branched off on the south 
side of the tree. It was 30 feet long, and supported by a 
massive prop. Another limb, which was 25 feet long, grew 
from the opposite side of the trunk. These measurements, 
together with the diameter of the trunk, showed that the 
boughs covered a space 64 feet in diameter. They would all 
probably notice how plentiful were the small bunches of con- 
torted leaves at the termination of hundreds of the lesser twigs. 
These were the well-known yew-tree galls, and were caused by 
the larve of a fly named Cecidomyia taxi. Attention was 
called to the fact that while this tree was very much affected, 
the foliage of the other three yew trees was comparatively free 
from the insect. 

A remarkable coincidence was then alluded to. In the 
county of Surrey there was a village named Crowhurst, and 
the church in that village was dedicated to St. George, as is 
also the church near which the party were standing. Further- 
more, there was also in the churchyard at Crowhurst, Surrey, 
a venerable yew tree which was considered to be about 1,200 
years old, and although rather larger at the base than the 
Sussex one, it was not so great in girth at 6 feet from the 
ground nor so high. The speaker dwelt at some length on the 
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reasons given for the yew being planted in churchyards, and 
mentioned several as follows :—(a) For its better protection ; 
(6) because it was held sacred for the purpose of making bow 
staves for warriors (yew was not allowed to be exported, a 
foreign stave costing 6s. 8¢., and English yew 25.); (c) to 
protect the church from storms ; (@) as a substitute for cypress. 
To the speaker’s mind the most reasonable was the’ explana- 
tion of Collins, that “our forefathers were particularly careful 
in preserving this funereal tree, whose branches it was usual 
for mourners to carry in solemn procession to the grave, and 
afterwards to deposit them under the bodies of their departed 
friends.” 

After a vote of thanks had been passed to Mr. Connold, 
Mr. Whitley, speaking of the church, said there was little of 
interest in the building with the exception of the tower, which 
was a fine example, and on it he pointed out the famous 
Pelham buckle. The church had been rebuilt in 1794 and in 
1857, and was a brilliant example of how not to do things. 
Turning to the old Manor House below, a visit to which was 
made by permission of Captain Papillon, Mr. Whitley said it 
was one of the most interesting examples of Domestic archi- 
tecture in Sussex. There was, he said, probably a doorway in 
the south wall, and also an entrance to the room above by 
external stairs. The mouldings were good, and there was a 
small room over the porch, and a large upper room used for a 
chapel or oratory. There were two pointed lights, and the hall 
was divided by wooden partitions or curtains, and there had 
been wooden buildings around, but these had disappeared. 
From all he had seen, he came to the conclusion that the place 
was used by the lord of the manor as a shooting-box. The 
date was 1250. 

The drive was resumed to Hollington Church in the Wood, 
vid Battle Road, and here Mr. Dawson, called upon un- 
expectedly, made a few remarks, mentioning that the church 
appeared in Domesday Book, and that the register dated back 
from 1636. He made known the interesting fact that Mr. 
Hamilton Hills, who had devoted time to discover to whom 
the church was dedicated, had good grounds for the belief that 
it was to St. Oswald, the popular belief in Hastings and among 
many archeologists being that it was dedicated to St. Leonard. 
There was little of interest in the church for them beyond the 
sealed-up door, two windows and the remains of an octagonal 
font, but the place was a favourite spot for tourists. Mr. 
Dawson recounted the legend that the devil endeavoured to 
stop the building of the church, but was beaten, and so he 
caused a great wood to grow to hide it. But, added the 
speaker, man came along and cut the wood down, unfortunately 
for the beauty of the situation. The homeward journey was 
then commenced. 


SWANSCOMBE CHURCH. 


ae havoc has been caused to Swanscombe parish church, 
one of the oldest, if not the oldest, of ecclesiastical build- 
ings in Kent, says the Daily Telegraph, by the extraordinary 
thunderbolt which struck and set alight the woodwork of the 
spire. Despite heroic efforts to combat the flames, the tower 
and nave were laid in ruins. Only the chancel remains, with 
the blackened walls of the nave, to which the charred roof- 
beams still cling. The shingled octagon spire which sur- 
mounted the square tower, with its six eighteenth-century bells, 
has disappeared, and the precious Norman font of solid chalk 
stone, said to have been damaged by Cromwell’s soldiers, is 
shattered. With difficulty the church registers, dating back to 
1549, were rescued in a sadly battered condition. Only thirty 
years ago the building was restored by Sir Erasmus Wilson, 
and although the much more formidable task now presented 
will doubtless be vigorously undertaken, the parishioners, as 
well as the wider circle of ecclesiologists, cannot but regard 
with grief the destruction of a fabric which has been treasured 
for centuries. Curiously enough, the church was struck by 
lightning just a hundred years ago—on Whit Tuesday, 1802. 
Swanscombe is said to be the only Anglo-Saxon church in 
Kent. The actual consecration as a place of worship of this 
picturesque height, commanding a wide view of the Thames 
estuary, is indeed lost in the mists of time. There is said to 
have been a church of some sort there as early as the sixth 
century. Dr, Thorpe identified the place as the Vaginace of 
the Romans. Certain traces of these invaders are to be found 
in the neighbourhood. Some years ago a copper coin of Nero 
was dug from under a hedgerow in the parish, and another, of 
Severus, was turned up by the plough. The name Swanscombe 
is believed to be derived from that of Sweyn, who, sailing up 
the Thames, is said to have landed where Greenhithe now 
stands. But this and much more of the “history” of Swans- 
combe must remain mere tradition. It is not apparently 
known when the present church, which is dedicated to St. Peter 
and St. Paul, was founded, but the round-headed window in 
the south side of the tower, supposed to be of Saxon workman- 
ship, is ascribed to the time of Edward the Confessor. 
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A familiar tradition claims Swanscombe as a shrine of St, 
Hildeferth, to which came many pilgrims to invoke the aid of — 
the saint in the cure of madness. Lambarde, in his 
‘“Perambulation of Kent,” 1570, has the following :—‘ The 
church at Swanscombe was much haunted in times past, for 
Saint Hildeferth’s helpe (a bishop, by conjecture of his picture 
yet standing in the upper window of the South Ile, although 
his name is not read in all the Catalogue of the Saxons), to 
whom such as were distracted came for restitution of their wits, 
as thicke as men were wont to saile to Anticyra for Heleborus, 
This cure was performed here by warmth, close-keeping, and 


good diet, means not only not strange or miraculous, but meer 


naturall, ordinary and reasonable. And therefore, as on the one 


side, they might truly be thought mad men and altered in their __ 
wits that frequented his pilgrimage for any opinion of extra- _ 


ordinary working, so on the other side Saint Hildeferth (of all 
the saints that I know) might best be spared, seeing we have 
the keeper of Bethleem, who ceaseth not, even till this day, to 
work mightily in the same kinde of miracle.” More than one 


authority testifies to the crowds of pilgrims, and in “ Jottings of a 


Kent” mention is made of a stained-glass window in the south’ 


side, containing a picture of the saint, decked in the vestments _ 


of a bishop. ey : a oe 
According to another tradition, it was in the vicinity of 


Swanscombe that the resolute men of Kent, carrying green 


boughs after the manner of the Scots at Dunsinane, wrested — 
from William of Normandy the recognition of their ancient - 
rights and privileges. 
been an appendage of the manor of Swanscombe, but mention 
is made of a dispute in the reign of Henry III. between the 
Prior of St. Mary’s, Southwark, and Warine de Montchensie, 
concerning the advowson and right of presentation. ‘e 
Within the church are the tombs of various members of the 


Weldon family, including Sir Ralph Weldon, “ Chiefe Clarke 


of the Kitchin to Q. Elizabeth, and 
Comptroler to King James, and dyed Cla: of the Grencloth on 
the 12th of November, in the yeare 1609.” Sir Ralph’s grand= 
father “served King Henry 7, and was Mr. of the Household 
to King Henry 8,” and his son Anthony is the author of 
“ Memoirs of the Court of James I.” ; ete 
The rector, the Rev. George Hale, in appealing for funds 
says :—The church is one of very considerable archzeological 
value. A church existed at Swanscombe as early as the sixth 
century, and the present structure is said to be the only Anglo- 
Saxon church in Kent. The tower is probably Transition 
Norman, and there are a number of flat Roman tiles built into 
it, standing as it does close by the old Watling Street. In the 
lower part of the tower is a double-splayed window, ascribed to 
the time of Edward the Confessor. The chief portion of the 
fabric is Early English with later insertions. The church was 
once frequented by pilgrims, who came to invoke the aid of 
St. Hildeferth for the cure of insanity—a Bishop of Meaux, born 
in 607, who died in 660, and in whose honour the collegiate 
church of Gourney is dedicated. The saint was represented in 
a stained-glass window, of which a small portion still 
remains in the south aisle. This window has, fortunately, 
escaped the fire. The wall of the south aisle also shows 
the steps leading to a rood-loft, and there are also in the 
church three ancient piscinz and an aumbry, or, as some say, 
a leper’s window closed on the outside. Part of a fine 
carved-oak rood-screen, which had been placed across the 
arch of the tower, has been, unfortunately, destroyed by the 
fire ; also the rare Norman font formed out of a block of solid 
chalk and carved with the emblems of the four Evangelists has. 
been shattered. But this, it is hoped, may be fitted together 
again, as the fragments have been carefully preserved, and the 
most valuable piece of carving is still intact. 
restoration has been entrusted to the architect who restored 
the church in 1874, Mr. Jabez Bignell, a pupil of Sir Gilbert 
Scott, who spoke of the restoration as “a most careful and 
successful piece of work.” According to his report, sent in 
to-day, the chief work to be done is a new nave roof, most of 
the north and south aisle roofs, new wood spire and floor to 
the tower, also the reseating of the nave and aisles, with repairs 
to the stonework and fabric generally, and possibly the rebuilding 
of the upper portion of the tower in addition to a set of new bells. 
The latter is perhaps the saddest loss of all to the neighbourhood. 
The six bells of Swanscombe were famous throughout Kent, 
three of which were cast in 1751. The cost of restoring the 
building to its original appearance, including new bells, he 
estimates at about 4,o00/, The church was insured in the 
Ecclesiastical Insurance office for 2,5507., including chancel and 
organ, which have suffered to a comparatively slight extent. 
I should mention that the lightning conductor had been 


examined, as it happened, a few days before in the course of | 


some repairs by the churchwardens, and appeared to be free | 
from any defect. But the lightning appears to have struck the | 
wooden-shingled spire, and the whole structure was observed 
to be blazing furiously a few moments afterwards. Every effort 
was made by the local fire brigade, who were on the spot 

almost immediately. But the men were handicapped by the | 


— a a 


For centuries the living has apparently — 


afterward Clarke 


The work of | 
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re of the water obtained from the Kent Waterworks 
NE Petich made it impossible to send a jet as high as to 
reach the top of the tower. The church plate, including a 
chalice of 1620, is’ safe. The registers, dating back to 1559, 
have been taken from the safe, which was exposed to the fire 
for some hours before it could be rescued, and placed in the 
hands of experts, much damaged, but not destroyed. 


TESSERZ. 
Influences on Art. 


N every age art has been the embodiment of either the 
democratic, religious or aristocratic idea; that is to say, 
the people, priestcraft and rulers, have alternately given’ it 
direction. The style and thought of the various schools 
which have arisen among the several nations that have 
developed art will be found to be characterised in a great 
degree by the prevailing sentiment of their era, varying in 
choice and treatment of subjects according to the fluctuations 
of morals and education. At no time has art been entirely 
free. Perhaps it is too much to expect that it will ever wholly 
liberate itself from human prejudice or infirmity and rise to its 
legitimate position of an incorruptible teacher of truth and 
expounder of beauty. The utmost that can be rationally 
hoped for it is that good taste may be so diffused as to create a 
demand for excellence anda prompt rejection ofartifice. Great 
minds only can so impress the common mind as to lead 
it steadily forward in the road of good taste. Their task is a 
gigantic one, owing to the eccentricity of popular impulses and 
the diligence of weaker minds, who, not content with being 
wrong themselves, are ever striving to draw others after them. 
Yet with all these drawbacks, we constantly see in art signs of 
promise. Her struggles are incessant to escape from the snares 
in her path, and her progress, as a whole, may be said to be 
onward. Every lofty development of genius in schools becomes 
astimulus to greater exertion. It is true many ages may yet 
pass before certain past excellence is again rivalled, but the 
standard it creates fixes itself indelibly upon the human mind, 
which contents itself permanently with ncthing inferior. 
Whatever degree of perfection in their particular studies 
Classicalism arrived at we seek for; sovof Medizevalism. Thus 
modernism has the threefold advantage of possessing not only 
her own artistic energies and aspirations, but also the expe- 
rience and progress of those two great eras of art. Schools of 
art had their origin in individual talent, fostered by public 
patronage to a degree which exalted the private taste or par- 
ticular excellence of the artist into a rule, as it were, for his 
immediate neighbourhood or generation. They have all been 
more or less partial in their scope owing to the particular 
direction given to the genius of their founders which continued 
to affect their pupils until an equal or superior mind arising, 
forced the bias of his own method upon his generation, and 
thus modified the old or created a new school. 


The Poreh in Architecture. 


The only known instance of a porch in Greek architecture 
is that in the octagonal structure called the Tower of the Winds, 
or that of Andronicus Cyrrhestes, which has a small prostyle 
portal on two of its faces, north-east and north-west, each con- 
sisting of a simple distyle, or two columns and their entablature, 
surmounted by a.pediment, and which therefore may be 
regarded as the prototype of those ornamental compositions 
for doors and windows so greatly affected in Italian architec- 
ture, which present a microstyle application of the orders, 
that is, small columns adapted not to the entire structure, but 
to subordinate parts of it. When portico fronts were laid 
aside, as partaking too much of the previous Pagan temple; 
when columns began to be not only attached to the building, 
but employed as microstyle decorations to its different external 
stages or storeys, often very irregularly and generally connected 
together by arches—in short, when the Roman style was trans- 
formed into and superseded by the Byzantine and the Lom- 
bardic styles, porches began tobe important features, subordinate 
indeed in size to the structures to which they were attached, 
but principal in regard to embellishment, being frequently com- 
posed of groups of small columns elaborately wrought, and 
some of them often placed on the backs of lions or other 
animals, and supporting a series of concentric arches or archi- 
volt mouldings equally enriched. Here microstyle embellish- 
ment may be said to have been carried to such a height as to 
be ultimately lost sight of ; the columns became at length mere 
subsidiary members and a combination of vertical mouldings 
or shafts cut out of the receding angles constituted the general 
splay of the whole portal, which was thus extended in appear- 
ance ad libitum, without regard to the size of the actual door- 
way or aperture itself, a very important advantage as regards 
design. In the Norman Gothic style the porches or portals are 
little more than a modification of the similar features in 
Byzantine and Lombardic architecture. 
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Of porches, however, | inferior could be tolerated. 
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strictly so called, that is, portals projecting out from the edifice 
so as to form a sheltered external vestibule, we have few 
Norman instances, and those do not occur in the principal 
front, but at the sides of buildings. The same also is the case 
in Gothic architecture, where, though we often meet with 
spacious and magnificent portals, especially in continental 
examples, we do not find advanced porches brought out beyond 
the general plan of the building in front; the porch being 
there almost invariably enclosed within the lower part of the 
structure, even where it may be said to project with respect 
to that part of the front which is seen above it, but on a 
different plane, as, for instance, in the front of Westminster 
Hall, Winchester Cathedral, &c., although in those cases the 
entrances are placed rather within deep recesses than porches. 
In church architecture entrances of the last-mentioned kind 
hardly ever occur at the west end or front, but were frequently 
made very conspicuous features in the side elevations, of 
which we have striking instances in the beautiful north porches 
at Salisbury and Wells cathedrals, both of which advance 
out very considerably. 


Norman Architecture. 


A grand simplicity in the form and figure of Norman 
buildings is one of the most striking and important distinctions 
of this species of architecture. Its long-drawn parallel lines 
are very rarely interrupted by prominent. members in a 
transverse position, and the smaller features, such as buttresses 
and cornices, only sparingly break in upon the monotony of 
the surface. A turret with a pinnacle, rigid in shape, might 
sometimes be allowed to distinguish the extreme angles, but 
the parapet which crowned the wall was never divided in its 
extent by an embrasure or any kind of ornament. The plain 
figure on outline here described might contain many windows 
and many mouldings, and numerous sculptures might be 
required to complete the design, but simplicity and parallelism 
in the essential masses constituting the plan of the building 
were its necessary and approved features. The buttresses of a 
later period stood forward on a bold base and retreated to their 
summits in fleet lines and at regular intervals; those of 
Norman architecture were added to the substantial walls— 
were made to preserve a direct line from top to bottom, or to 
diminish their substance so slightly as to be considered no 
material departure from the severe and somewhat stiff character 
of the style. Yet this may be regarded as the prototype of the 
beautifully ornamental buttress of the thirteenth century ; they 
who invented the design left to others the merit of bringing it 
to perfection. Norman architecture possessed height, extent 
and variety of embellishment, and an unbroken, or only an 
occasionally broken, superficies was its common and decided 
characteristic. Applying these remarks more particularly to 
Domestic architecture, it will be observed that while its 
specimens often exhibit very rich and handsome varieties of 
sculpture, the constituent features of the external design are few 
and rarely stand in advance of the main wall. Thus it appears 
that this style was always distinguished by broad and large 
masses, and it is doubtful whether the straight line of the roof 
was ever embellished with more weighty ornaments than the 
chimneys, which, with few exceptions, were cylindrical, tall and 
very graceful. 


Greek Painting. 


There is a general prejudice against the opinion that the 
painting of the Greeks equalled their sculpture, and the earlier 
discoveries of the remains of ancient paintings at Pompeii and 
Herculaneum tended rather to increase this prejudice than to 
correct it. The style ofthe paintings discovered in these cities 
was condemned both by Pliny and Vitruvius, and yet almost 
every species of merit may be discovered in them, What, 
therefore, must have been the productions which the ancients 
themselves esteemed their immortal works, and which singly 
were estimated equal to the wealth of cities? These remains 
of Pompeii and Herculaneum induced Sir Joshua Reynolds to 
form a decided opinion upon ancient painting. He remarks :— 
‘‘ From the various ancient paintings which have come down 
to us we may form a judgment with tolerable accuracy of the 
excellences and the defects of the arts amongst the ancients. 
There can be no doubt but that the same correctness of design 
was required from the painter as from the sculptor ; and if what 
has happened in the case of sculpture had likewise happened in 
regard to their paintings, and we had the good fortune to 
possess what the ancients themselves esteemed their master- 
pieces, I have no doubt but we should find their figures as 
correctly drawn as the Laocoon, and probably coloured like 
Titian.” This opinion has been further confirmed by later 
discoveries at Pompeii, especially by the great mosaic of the 
Casa del Fauno discovered in 1831, supposed to represent the 
battle of Issus. But the beauty of ancient sculpture alone is 
itself a powerful advocate in favour of this opinion, for when 
art has once attained such a degree of excellence as the Greek 
sculpture evinces, it is evident that nothing mediocre or even 
The principles which guide the 
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practice of both arts are in design and proportion the same, 
and the style of design in painting cannot have been inferior to 
that of sculpture. Several of the most celebrated ancient 
artists were both sculptors and painters: Phidias and Eu- 
phranor were both; Zeuxis and Protogenes were both modellers; 
Polygnotus devoted some attention to statuary; and Lysippus 
consulted Eupompus upon style in sculpture. The design of 
Phidias and Euphranor in painting cannot have been 
inferior in style to that of their sculpture, nor can Eupompus 
have been an inferior critic in his own art than in that 
of Lysippus. We have besides the testimony of nearly 
all the Greek and Roman writers of every period, who in 
general speak more frequently and in higher terms of painting 
than of sculpture. The occasional errors in perspective 
detected in some of the architectural decorations in Pompeii 
have been assumed as evidence that the Greek painters 
generally were deficient in perspective. This conclusion by no 
means follows, and is entirely confuted by the mosaic of the 
battle of Issus, in which the perspective is admirable; in 
many other works also of minor importance the perspective 
has been carefully attended to. We know, moreover, that the 
Greeks were acquainted with perspective at a very early 
period, for Vitruvius says that when A‘schylus was teaching 
tragedy at Athens Agatharcus made a scene, and left a treatise 
upon it. By the assistance of this Democritus and Anaxagoras 
wrote upon the same subject, showing how the extension of 
rays from a fixed point of sight should be made to correspond 
to lines according to natural reason, so that the images of 
buildings in painted scenes might have the appearance of 
reality, and although painted upon flat vertical surfaces some 
parts should seem to recede and others tocome forward. This 
class of painting was termed scenography by the Greeks, and 
appears to have been sometimes practised by architects. 
Clisthenes of Eretria is mentioned as architect and scenographer. 
Serapion, Eudorus and others were celebrated as scene-painters. 
Scene-painting was perhaps not generally practised until after 
the time of “Eschylus, for Aristotle attributes its introduction 
to Sophocles. 


Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh. 

S1R,—In your article on the “Heriot-Watt College, Edin- 
burgh,” reference is made to Callimachus as the poet of the 
hymn to Zeus, but I venture to suggest that it was Cleanthes, 
the third of the early Stoic teachers, who drew water by night 
for his gardens and studied philosophy in the day, and to 
whom we are indebted for the profound and majestic hymn to 
Zeus which in the opinion of Professor Mahaffy “would alone 
redeem the Hellenistic age, as it stands before us, from the 
charge of mere artificiality and pedantry.”—Yours obediently, 

J. T. RAWLINGS, 

152 Milkwood Road, Herne Hill, S.E. : 

August 18, 1902. 


GENERAL. 


The Memorial to Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, to be 
placed in the church of St. Mildreds, Whippingham, by His 
Majesty King Edward, will consist of a reredos, clergy seats, 
communion table, marble floor to the chancel, &c. 

A New Church is being erected at Haslemere, one of the 
most beautiful parts of the county of Surrey. The architects 
are Messrs. Spooner & Cobbold, of 17 Red Lion Square, 
Holborn. 

The Earl of Rosebery, it is anticipated, will shortly open 
the new technical schools at Leamington. 

The Authorities of the Sheffield University College have 
adopted a site at Western Bank for the new university build- 
ings, the technical department remaining at St. George’s 
Square. The estimated cost of the scheme is 53,000/., of 
which 48,0907, has-been promised. 

. The Result of the examination of the University Extension 
Lectures on the History of Architecture, held at the Chelsea 
Polytechnic last session, has just been announced as follows: — 
J. G. Wiles (certificate of distinction), G. Wilson (certificate of 
distinction), A. C. Goulder (certificate of distinction), H. Stewart, 
J. Henry, R. Crosthwaite, E. Heath, G. Gifford, A. Cooke, 
F. Hedges, H. Hélin, E Fowler, E. Topping. The lecturer 
was Mr. Banister Fletcher, A.R I.B.A, and the examiner was 
Professor W. R. Lethaby, of the Royal College of Art. The 
lectures will be continued next session, the first being given on 
Monday, October 6, at seven o’clock. 

The Competition recently held for the London Baptist 
Association church, Mitcham Lane, Streatham, S.W, has been 


decided in favour of the design marked “New Era,” the 
authors being Messrs. G. Baines & R. P. Baines, 5 Clement's. 
Inn, Strand. The first portion of the buildings, which includes 
the nave, tower, vestries and temporary apse, is to be at once. 
proceeded with. The estimated cost of the complete block is 
5,238/, without tower, the latter being 440/. extra. : 


The Foundation-stone has been laid of an obelisk which 
is to be erected on Plymouth Hoe as a memorial of Prince 
Christian Victor and the West-country soldiers who fell in the 
war. The memorial, which is of granite, is 43 feet in height 
with bronze panels on each of its four sides. One of these, by 
Mr. Emil Fuchs, is, dedicated to the memory of Prince 
Christian Victor, while the others, by Mr. Onslow Whiting, 
depict the charge of the Devons at Waggon Hill and the 
Gloucester and Somerset Regiments in action. 

M. Ernest Dubois has completed the statue of Bratiano, 
the Roumanian hero, which is to be erected in Bucharest. 

Mr. George Harry Pownall (erroneously described in the 
Probate Registry Calendar as George Henry Pownall), of 
83 Onslow Square, and formerly of 29 Parliament Street, 
architect, has left property valued at 26,2782. 6s. 1d. 
25,5012. 195. 4d. net. 


Professor Uphues, the sculptor, will go to America at the. “a 
Kaiser’s wish, and superintend the erecting of the statue of a 
Frederick the Great which His Majesty has presented to the ¥ 


City of Washington. 


Mr. Francis Williamson, sculptor, Esher, has been com- : 
missioned to execute three colossal bronze statues of the late _ 


Queen Victoria for the North-West Provinces, India. At pre- 
sent he is engaged on one of the late Sir George Grey, for 
Auckland, New Zealand. 

A Considerable Portion of the old Wear music hall, 
Drady Lane, Sunderland, collapsed last week. The building, 
which is of large proportions, has not been used as a place of 
amusement for many years. There is a spring of water under 
the hall, and the foundations had evidently become under- 
mined, 

The St. Petersburg /Vovce Vremya states that there exists. 
in Russia an exact replica of St. Mark’s Campanile. It was. 
built about 130 years ago by the Empress Catherine II., and 
crowns the convent at Narechta, in the Government of 
Kostrowa. 

Signor Boni, to whom has been entrusted the work of 
clearing away the ruins of the Campanile at Venice, states that 


there need be no question as to the possibility of rebuilding the — 


structure The foundations are all intact, and the work can be 


completed in five years at a cost of 5,000,000 lire. Ofthis sum 


I,500,c0) lire has already been subscribed, and the balance 
will be found by the Italian Government if necessary. 

The Cathedral of Gothenburg has fallen into so dangerous 
a condition, it is likely to be demolished. 

A Full-sized Model of the Sphinx is soon to be brought 
from Paris to London, where it will be placed on exhibition, 
The work was carried out by Madame Longworth in two 
years. 

A Nat'onal Memorial is to be erected in Adelaide to 
commemorate the South Australians who have been engaged’ 
in the South African campaign. 
of a mounted trooper, and a model has been prepared by Mr. 
Adrian Jones which has met with approval both in London. 
and Adelaide. : : 

The Society of Arts will next year offer the usual prizes 
for designs of furniture in connection with the Owen Jones. 
Memorial Fund. 

A Committee of the Royal Academy, with Sir Edward 
Poynter as chairman, have undertaken the organisation of the 
British section of Fine Arts in the St Louis Exhibition of 1904. ° 
There will also be an educational exhibition arranged by the 
Board of Education. “ue 

The American National Academy of Design will 
henceforth be open to students, who will pass a preliminary 
examination, without the payment of any fees. Larger endow- 
ments will have to be made by the State to uphold the various: 
schools. 1 = 

The Parish Church of St John the Baptist at Little 
Marlow, Bucks, portions of which date from the year 1190, is 
being restored. The tower is acknowledged as being among. 
the finest examples of Norman architecture in the county. It 
has, however, been pieced with friable and broken stucco to 


‘such an extent that its appearance was rendered somewhat. 


unsightly, while the breaking away of the stonework rendered 
it dangerous to passers-by. 

The Expenditure at the Liverpool docks during the past. 
year has been 1,315,853, 8s. 2d. The wages bill has at times. 
exceeded 11,600/. per week, and the number of men employed. 
has been upwards of 8,000 at a time. These figures are 
exclusive of payments to contractors, and do not include the 
men employed by them. 
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“EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

in view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER, Office of “The Architect,” Imperial -Butild- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
‘and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications, ; 


TENDERS, ETC. 

** As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BERMONDSEY.—Sept. 16.—Designs are invited for artisans 
lwellings to be erected on land at Rotherhithe, within the 
borough of Bermondsey, and known as the Fulford Street area 
Premiums of too/., 607. and 4o/. will be awarded. Mr. Fredk. 
Ryall, town clerk, Town Hall, Spa Road, S.E. 


BIDEFORD.—Sept. 25.—The Town Council of Bideford are 
about to erect municipal offices and a public library upon a 
site opposite the west end of the Long Bridge, Bideford, and 
they invite designs for the proposed buildings. Prethiums of 
30/., 15/-and 1o/. respectively are offered for the designs which 
shall be placed by the Council first, second and third in order 
of merit. Designs and descriptions, &c, are to be delivered 
to Mr. Wm. B. Seldon, town clerk, 18 The Quay, Bideford. 


DEPTFORD.—Aug. 30-—Competitive designs are invited 
for a town hall and municipal offices. Premiums of 1oo/., 750. 
and 50/. are offered for the three selected designs. Mr. Vivian 


eetord et clerk, Municipal Offices, 20 Tanner’s Hill, 


INDIA.—Nov. 1.—Competitive designs are invited for the 
erection of a memorial to Her Majesty the late Queen Victoria 
at Allahabad. A premium of 2,000 rupees will be awarded to 
the design selected by the committee, Mr. H. Nelson Wright, 
Indian Civil Service, honorary secretary, Queen Victoria 
Memorial Fund Committee, Allahabad, India. 

LIVERPOOL. — Sept. 15.— Designs are invited for new 
labourers’ dwellings to accommodate about 2,500 persons, to 
be erected on the Hornby Street area. Premiums of 250/, 
1507. and t10o/. respectively are offered for the first three 
selected designs. Particulars will be supplied by the Town 
Clerk. - 

MAIDENHEAD —Oct 1.—Designs for free library. Premiums 
offered of £50, £20 and £10 respectively. Mr. John Kirk, 
town clerk, Guildhall, Maidenhead. 

SOUTHEND.—Sept. 7.—Designs are invited for a church to 
accommodate 500 persons, a clergy-house, and a parochial hall 
or parish-room about 50 feet by 30 feet. Mr.C. H. J. Talmage, 
Kathleen Villa, Southchurch Road, Southend-on-Sea. 


SUNDERLAND.—Aug. 30.—Designs are invited for proposed 
police and ‘fire-brigade buildings to be erected in Gill Bridge 
Avenue and Dun Cow Street. Premiums of t1oo/., 50/. and 
252. are offered for first, second and third designs respectively. 
Mr. Fras. M, Bowey, town clerk, Town Hall, Sunderland. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BAILDON.—Aug. 28.—For erection of farm buiidings and 
windmill at Ash House Farm, Faweather, near Baildon, 
Yorks. Messrs. Joshua Kobertshaw & Son, architects, 
55 Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 

BIRKENHEAD.—Aug. 26.—For erection of offices at the 
tramways depdt, Laird Street. Mr. Chas. Brownridge, borough 
surveyor, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 

BLACKPOOL,—Aug. 30.—For additions to destructor works. 
Mr. John S. Brodie, borough engineer, Town Hall, Blackpool. 

BooTLr.—Aug. 28.—For putting-in the foundations to a 
datum level of school premises to be erected near Linacre 
Lane, Bootle, Lancs. Mr. Thomas Cox, architect, 11 Dale 
Street, Liverpool. 

BRANKSOME.—Aug. 27 —For construction ofa coal-house 
and executing sundry repairs, colouring, &c, at the isolation 
hospital, Ringwood Road, Branksome, Dorset. Mr, Samuel 
J. Newman, Councii Office, Branksome. 

BRISTOL.—Aug. 25.—For erection of school premises at 
Mina Road, Bristol. Mr. H. Dare Bryan, architect, 38 College 
Green, Bristol. 

BRISTOL.—Sept. to.—For erection at Stapleton of an 
infirmary for the accommodation of about 875 sick patients. 
Mr. J. J. Simpson, clerk, St, Peter’s Hospital, Bristol. 

BURNHAM-ON-CROUCH.—Aug. 25.—For erection of an 
engine-house at the waterworks, Burnham-on-Crouch. Mr. E. 
Dilliway, High Street, Burnham-on-Crouch. 

CARLISLE —Aug. 30.—For alterations and additions to 
house at Devonshire Walk. Mr. Henry C. Marks, surveyor, 
36 Fisher Street, Carlisle. 

ENFIELD —Sept. 9.—For erection of a deaf centre and 
additions to the junior mixed: and infant departments at the 
Bush Hill Park school, Enfield, Middlesex. Mr. G. E. T. 
Laurence, architect, 22 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

FARNHAM.—Aug. 27,—For erection of two cottages and 
for providing and fixing fire-escape stairs. Messrs, Friend & 
Lloyd, architects, Aldershot. 

FEATHERSTONE.—Aug. 26 —For extension of the North 
Featherstone Lane Board schools. Mr. W. Hamilton 
Fearnley, architect, Station Lane, Featherstone, Yorks. 


SPECIALTY. 


ER ER 


ERECTION OF ROUND FACTORY CHIMNEY-ST 


ON THE " 


“CUSTODIS SYSTEM,” 


With Specially Constructed Patent Blocks. 


Alphons Custodis Chimney Construction Co., SHEFFIELD. 


ACKS — 


SUPPLIED TO WINDSOR CASTLE FOR H.M. 
Payments extended over any number of years for Vestries, Oorporations, and District Oouncils. 
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GATESHEAD,—Aug. 27.—For erection of a sneck rubble 
boundary wall at Saltwell Cemetery, about 430 lineal yards in 
ieee Mr. J, Bower, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Gates- 

ead. 

GLOUCESTER,—Aug. 28.—For erection of a nurses’ home 
at the Gloucester infirmary. Messrs. Waller & Son, architects, 
17 College Green, Gloucester. 


GRAYs.—Aug. 27.—For raising the top-floor ceilings and 
cleaning and painting and other works at the Exmouth training 
ship infirmary, Therfield House, Grays, Essex. Mr. T. Dun- 
combe Mann, clerk, Metropolitan Asylums Board, Embank- 
ment, E.C, 

GRIMSBY.—Aug..26.—For piling, timbering and concreting 
at the Alderman Dobson school. Mr. H. C. Scaping, architect, 
Court Chambers, Grimsby. 

GWITHIAN.—Sept. 6.—For rebuilding the Pendarves Arms 
hotel, Gwithian, Cornwall. Mr. Horace W. Collins, architect, 
Walreddon, Redruth. 

HACKNEY.—Sept. 11.—For erection of coal stores. 
George Grocott, town clerk, Town Hall, Hackney. 

HADLEIGH.—Sept. 3.—For erection of school buildings, 
Hadleigh, Suffolk. Messrs. Eade & Johns, architects, Corn- 
hill Chambers, Ipswich. 

HALIFAX.—Aug. 30.—For erection of a dwelling-house 
at Lee Mount, Halifax. Mr. Medley Hall, architect, 29 North- 
gate, Halifax. 

HAMPSTEAD.—Aug. 27.—For erecting a bathroom at the 
North-Western Fever Hospital, Lawn Road. Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, Embankment, E.C. 


HARROGATE.—Aug. 25.—For the excavation and refilling 
of about 725 lineal yards of trench for an intended line of 7 in. 
cast-iron pipes, commencing on the south side of the High 
Bridge, Knaresborough, thence along Waterside, and termi- 
nating at a point near the pumping station of the Knares- 
borough Urban District Council. Mr. Edwd. Wilson Dixon, 
engineer, 14 Albert Street, Harrogate. 

HONITON. — Aug. 27. — For the construction of an open 
concrete storage reservoir, having a capacity of 1,500,000 
gallons, filter-beds and covered service reservoir, together with 
the supply, laying and jointing of about 2,100 yards of 4 in. 
and 3 in, cast-iron socket pipes, with sluice and air valves, 
hydrants, &c. Messrs. Beesley, Son & Nichols, engineers, 
11 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Mr. 


PATENT INDURATED STONE 


MANUFACTURED PATENT INDURATED STONE CO. Ltd. 


Wrorks—_MILUWALL, ; 
THOROUGHLY MATURED SLABS, CONCRETE SANITARY TUBES, CONCRETE MAN- 
HOLES, PATENT IN SITU PAYING, 


Solignum 
Wood Preservative. 


Prevents Dry Rot, 
Fungus, Decay, &c. 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 
Particulars from IMM AJO 


R & CO. 


Ltd.e | Solignum Depot, 


THE KING. 


HOVE -—For erection of a detached house in the new road 
forming the northern extension of Palmeira Avenue, Hove, 
Sussex. Messrs. Clayton & Black, architects, 152 North 
Street, Brighton. 


IPSWICH..—Aug. 27.—For erection of generating station,. 
offices, car-shed, chimney-shaft and destructor buildings in 
Constantine Road, Ipswich. Mr. Will Bantoft, town clerk, 
Town Hall, Ipswich. 


IRELAND.—For making of turbine foundations and erecting 
of a turbine-house at Newry. Messrs. Henry Thomson & Co., 
Newry. 

IRELAND.—Sept. 8.—For erection of an electric power 
station, 42 feet by 25 feet, in brick, with steel principals and 
slated roof, at the Grosvenor Street goods terminus, Belfast, 
for the Great Northern Railway Company (Ireland). Mr. T. 
Morrison, secretary, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. 

JARROW.—Aug. 25.—For erection of outhouses at the 
Monkton school. 
Offices, Jarrow. 

KINGc’s LYNN.—Aug. 26.—For erection of a screw pile 


light beacon on the west bank of the Vinegar Middle Cut,, 


King’s Lynn Channel. Mr. W. D..Ward, clerk, King’s Lynn. 


LAMBETH.—Sept. 3.—For construction of conveniences at 
the junction of Stangate with Westminster Bridge Road, and 
at Loughborough Junction. Mr. Henry Edwards, borough 


engineer, Lambeth Town Hall, Kennington Green, S.E. 


LANCASTER.—Sept. 1.—For taking-down and re-erecting 
on the new site the steamer shed at St. George’s Quay. 
T. Cann Hughes, town clerk, Town Hall, Lancaster. 


LANCASTER.—Sept. 1 —For erection of a wall on St. 
George’s Quay. Mr. T. Cann Hughes, town clerk, Town Hall, 
Lancaster. 

LEEDs.—Sept. 8.—For preparing the foundation of the 
Killingbeck hospital for smallpox, including formation of a 
new road, Mr. Edwin T. Hall, architect, 54 Bedford Square, 
W.C. 

MANCHESTER.—Aug. 29.—For painting walls at schools at 
Swinton, near Manchester. Mr. A. J. Murgatroyd, architect, 
23 Strutt Street, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER.—Aug. 30.—For erection of an electricity 
generating station adjoining Longford Bridge, Stretford. Mr. 
Ernest Woodhouse, architect, 88 Mosley Street, Manchester. 


E. 


SILLS, HEADS, BAY WINDOWS, &c. 


Stain. 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 


HULL. 


Mr. T. H. Spencer, clerk, School Board — 


Mr; . 


City Offices: 21 Gt. St. Helen’s, London, E.C. 


and is a pleasing — 


Perfect Foothold. Cope and Work like Natural Stone. 

Face equal to a Polished Flag. Natural York Stone Appearance. e 
No Air Cavities. Non-Porous. Frostproof. eartll 

Wear alike full Depth of Slab. Ss 

Hydraulic Pressure over 1,000 Tons. 


Never becomes Slippery. 
a. Oontractors 


Suitable alike 
for STEPS, LANDINGS, 
WINDOW and DOOR HEADS, 
SILLS, JAMBS, or any purpose for whieh 
NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL STONE CAN BE USED: 
WILL LAST A CENTURY. 


The HARD YORK NONSLIP STONE CO. 


(BRANCH OF BROOKES, Lrp.), 


Head Offices: HALIFAX. 


London, N.W.: 22 SOMERS TOWN (Midland Railway): — 
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NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Aug. 30.—For erection of fifteen 
workmen’s cottages at High Coxlodge. Particulars and plans 
to be seen at Coxlodge Colliery Office, Gosforth. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Aug. 30.—For erection of offices, 
&c., in Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Mr. Henry 
Holliday, Consett Iron Co., Consett. 

NorrinGHAM.—Sept. 1.—For erection of a refuse destructor 
and stables at the depdt, Wollaton Road, Radford. Mr: Arthur 
Brown, city engineer, Guildhall, Nottingham. 

PARKESTON.—Sept. 3—For erection of schools for 510 
children and alterations at Parkeston, Essex. Messrs. Start & 
Rowell, architects, Colchester. 

QUEENSBURY. —Aug. 27.—For enlargement of a bakehouse, 
Queensbury, Yorks, Particulars on application at the offices 
of the Industrial Society, Queensbury. 

SCOTLAND.—Aug. 26.—For erection of an infants’ school at 
Grangemouth. Mr. James Strang, architect, Vicar Street, 
Falkirk. 

SCOTLAND.—Aug. 
diseases hospital at Bo’ness Acres, 
clerk, Bo’ness. 

SCOTL AND.—Aug 29.—For alterations and additions to the 
Co-operative Society’s buildings at Denny. Mr. James Strang, 
architect, Vicar Street, Falkirk. 

SWINDON.—Aug. 25.—For extensions to the technical 
school, Victoria Road. Messrs. Bishop & Pritchett, architects, 
Regent Circus, Swindon. 

THORNTON.—For erection of five terrace houses in Ash- 
field Road, Thornton, Yorks. Mr. W. Pickels, architect, 
Thornton. 

TRURO.—Sept. 8.—For erection of a rectory at St. Mary’s, 
Truro. Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, architect, 6 Queen Anne’s 
Gate, Westminster. 

WALES.—For erection of six houses at. Griffithstown, Mon. 
Messrs, Swalewell & Creighton, architects, Steam Packet. 
Chambers, Newport, Mon. 

WALES.—Aug 25.—For erection of a boys’ school at 
Blaengarw. Mr. P. J. Thomas, architect, Bridgend. 

WALES.—Aug. 25.—For erection of a cottage hospital, &c., 
at Rhymney, Mon Messrs. Llewellin, Smith & Davies, archi- 
tects, Aberdare. 

WALEs.—Aug. 27.—For erection of a lunatic. asylvm at 
Caerleon, Mon. Mr. A J. Wood, architect, 22 Surrey Street, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


HYDRO- as 


en i 


30.—For erection of an_ infectious 
Mr. R. J. Jameson, town 


ESTAB.,] 


Telegrams, 


‘“LIMMER, LONDON,” 


THE LIMMER 


"ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. 


LIMITED, 


WALES.—Aug. 29.—For alteration to Salem Baptist chapel, 
Port Dinorwic. Mr. E. Evans, architect, 8 Castle Street, 
Carnarvon. 

WALES.—Aug. 30.—For erection of a Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodist chapel, schoolroom, &c., on the Tyr-Arlwydd Estate, 
Penrhiwceiber. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Clifton Street, 
Aberdare. 

WALES —Aug. 30—For erection of a curate’s house at 
Bryn, near Port Talbot. Mr. Frank B. Smith, architect, Port 


Talbot. 

WALES.—Aug. 30.—For rebuilding the Royal Oak inn, 
Troedyrhiw. Mr. 1. Roderick, architect, Glebeland, Merthyr 
Tydfil. 


WALES.—Sept. 1.—For additions to The Ivies, Hereford 
Road, Abergavenny. Mr. B. J. Francis, architect, Aber- 
gavenny. 

WALES —Sept. 7.—For erection of a temporary iron small- 
pox hospital, containing provision for eight. beds, at Ponty- 
pridd. Mr. J. Colenso Jones, clerk, District Council Offices, 
Pontypridd. 

WALES.—Sept. 8.—For erection of a cattle and sheep 
market at Llandovery. Mr. John Thomas, town clerk, 
Llandovery. 

WALES —Sept. 15.—For erection of a new school, consist- 
ing of mixed and infants’ departments, at Llwyncelyn, Porth 
Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, Hillside Cottage, Pentre. 

WALSALL.—Sept. 8. —For erection of a school to accommo- 
date 1,000 children and a caretaker’s house at North Walsall. 
Mr. H. E. Lavender, architect, Bridge Street, Walsall. 

WESHAM.—Sept. 30.—For erection of workhouse and 
offices at Wesham, Lancs. Messrs. Haywood &. Harrison, 
architects, Accrington. 

WIiBsEY.—Aug. 27.—For additions and alterations to 
branch stores at Wibsey, Yorks. Messrs. John Drake & Son, 
architects, Queensbury. 

WOMBWELL.—For erection of a high chimney at Womb- 
well gasworks. Mr. John Robinson, surveyor, Wombwell, 


Yorks. 
WooDHAM.—Aug 3!.—For erection ot a wayside inn at 
Woodham. Mr. F. H. Livesey, architect, Bishop Auckland. 


WOOLWICH.—Sept 18.—For erection of municipal build- 
ings at the corner of Wellington Street and Upper Market 
Street, Woolwich. Mr. A. Brumwell Thomas, architect, 5 
Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 


THE WOOD CARYING C0,, 


tia7t. LIMITED, 


WINDSOR ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


Manufacturers of Fancy Solid Wood Mouldings 
of every description for Cabinet Makers, 
Builders, Picture Frame Makers, &c. 


Telephone, 
862. 


oy 
Form or BLocx 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. | 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Officer. 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


The Buttermere Green Slate Co. 


Having acquired Sawing and Planing Machinery 
are now prepared to supply 


pOrT CASSELS r WILLIAMSON, PILLARS, COLUMNS, HEADS, SILLS, 


ENCINEERS & FOUNDERS, JAMBS, MULLIONS, KERBS, TILES, 
MOTHERWELL. &e., &e., in their famous 


OATATOGUES PRE. LIGHT SEA GREEN STONE, 


, 
a 


Hand Carving of Every Description. 


Send for Price List and Patterns, 


EDWARDS & MEDWAY 


Kennington Steam Joinery Works, 

9 ETHELRED ST., KENNINCTON CROSS, S.E. 
Telegraphic Address, * Edgythe, London.” 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY in all kinds ‘of Woods, 
and every description of STONEWORK executed 
on the premises. 

Architects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 
despatch. ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


in DARK SEA GREEN STONE, THE 
WORTL | 
MEEYFIRE CLAY CO.) orriey GREEN stone, FRENCH ASPHALTE CO. 


ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. PRICES ON APPLIOATION. 
GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS| xeswick, cUMBERLAND. ("%,Asehalte, supplied from the, pompan 


| RI CH A RD D. BATCHE LO FF, 5 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 
Sa Prye Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. es 2, 2 Ma y] c AD 0 c AN IR ONWORKS 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 


oe SON. ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. Sig &,.°9 
08 iehce WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. — 2;2%%,'% Seams ant 

wi% or" oF LaRGEst STrAM WELI-Borrna Tools IN THE KINGDOM, a CHE LS EA S W 
73 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 9 IF 


Columns, Girders, Roofs, Railings, 


Vol. LXVI!. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Clcth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. Ornamental Work, Castings, &c. 
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TENDERS, 


BARNSLEY. 

For erection of fifteen houses and shops, outbuildings and 
boundary walls, Greenfoot Lane, Old Town, Barnsley. 
Messrs, CRAWSHAW & WILKINSON, architects, 13 Kegent 
Street, Barnsley. 

Accepted tenders. 
J. Taylor, mason, &c. 
E. Ashworth, joiner, &c. 
Miss Fleming, slater. 
B. Denison, plumber, &c. 
C. Dryden, plasterer, &c. 
E. R. Fletcher, painter, &c. 


BENWELL. 


BURNHAM-ON-CROUCH. 
For erection of an engine-house at the waterworks. 
C.. Readsisensis es; : ; : RES ye -£195 0 o 
G. GOULD, Burnham-on-Crouch (acceféed ) « IO4*fo 6 
CASTLEFORD. 
For outside painting and writing of the Castleford Co-opera— 
tive Industrial Society’s central premises. 


G Shackleton : ‘ : . : ; -£16 5 © 
W. Lawrence 5 3 . : ‘ : IZ 10 © 
M. H. Watson : i A 5 : : ~ 12 TOnee 
T, WATSON, Carlton Street, Castleford (accepted) 12 5 Oo 
Firth & Co. ‘ : «i, {3 ae 


CHESTER. 

For sewerage works, with manholes, ventilators, flushing: 
chambers, &c., bacteria filter-beds, effluent outfall and. 
other works connected therewith. Messrs. KNOWLES 


For erection of eighteen houses in Colston Street, Benwell, 
~ Northumberland. Messrs. FARTHING & DUNN, archi- 


& RUSSELL, engineers, 5 Castle Street, Liverpool. 
T. Rowland . 5 : : ; ? - 414,374 14 4 


tects, 21 Pilgrim Street, Newcastle. Jowett Bros. . : : 6 : : - 8536 1° 6 

Atkin, Burrell & Co.. y : | LO37O05.0 770 W. Thornton & Son : és : «|» 8)f60 TAS 

i J. W. Dixon : : : 6,570 0 O R. T. Amery . ; ; : ; ; -. 7,798: Oluet 

W. Worley, jun. : 3 ; ; uk ONL ATE OWLO J. TAYLOR, Garston, Lancashire (accepted ) 7,192 1975 
M. Morris. ; : s : ; : ; 6,048:..0;0 CHESTERFIELD. me 

J. McEwan, Newcastle-on-Tyne (accepted) . 5,792 12 © | For construction of a main outfall sewer at Cresswell, Clown, 


BOSTON. 


For fixing a wrought-iron fence by the side of St. John’s burial- 


ground in St. John’s Lane. Mr. 
engineer, Market Place, Boston, 
Ca&C. Wright’ -. ) 4 : 5 


G. White 


PEEK & SON, Borough Tronworks (accepted ) 


BRADFORD. 


For erection of a furniture depository in Picton Street, 
Mr. CHARLES E. MARSDEN, architect, 


Manningham. 
3 John Street, Bradford. 
Accepted tenders. 
Briggs Bros., mason. 
J. Hobson, joiner. 
W. Bolton, plumber. 


W. Hargreaves, plasterer. 


G. Wilkinson, slater. 
A. Bassett, painter. 


Mr. E, HAZELDINE-BARBER, engineer, Hollin Hill, Clown,. 


Chesterfield. 

J. Jackson : 5 : : ‘ 4 . £1,888 0 o 
W. H. WHEELER, Barker Bros, . : : ; ; » 1,071 .Ocnnee 
A. F. Houfton . : : ; « 11,627, “Oo 
-£99 9 0 W. Thomason . 5 : : : . 1,623 O7G 
97 15 O f. Cxlurmer . : : » 15539) (Oleos 
6402.56 C. Fulcher : : i : . 1,530:1Otee 
R. Wood . ; : 5 2 ; - 1,468 0 o 

CopE & RAYNOR, Lenton, Nottingham 
(accepted). ; ; - 1,335 0 @& 


DORCHESTER. 
For laying cast-iron pipes, constructing reservoir, erecting 
engine-house and contingent works in connection with the 
Maiden Newton water supply. Mr. FREDERICK W. 
MAGER, engineer, Aldridge, Walsall. 


Wills & Sons . f : ; . £1475 08S 
Ti. V alee , : . : : . 1,26 Osa 
Case Sea Defence Syndicate ‘ ; . - 11307 ae 
SHARDLOW, Nottingham (accepted ) . 1,093 0 O 


SPRAGUE & Co., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oanncn Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bilis of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 

PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
5 lithographed and printed in colours. 

PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments) 3s. ; 


o¥ with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upcn application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


DRAWING OFFICE, 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED roonws ravont reonetor Prevovs 


Accurately and with Despatch. /POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


/POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
METCHIM & SON, Teinches wide). ae i 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, | POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
Westminster, S.W. POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 
aa 5 | Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 
Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1902, price 6d., post 7d. ; ’ . To 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster, CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 
ine eee 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOCRAPHED 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC post. J, cook & HAMMOND, 


PRINTS. DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


er i ecteinneenentehtaetetnenttiemeeneneattitestntiet tent 
QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. | 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 


OLDACRES & CO. 52. CHANCERY LANE, 
ok | 


LONDON, W.O. 
“Quantities ’’ Box, 14”x9"x 5", 2s. each. 
Tele. No. 1021 P.O. Central. Telegrams, ‘“‘Oldacres, London.” 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 
199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
narded on Application. 
MEDAL AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares, Drawing Paper, Oanvas, Panels, &c., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 
HEYL’'S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS: 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.B. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Hlectric Light. 

Telephone No. 871 Hop. 
NN 
UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. | 


‘Quantities’? Box, 14 in. by 9 in. by 5 in., 2s. Gd. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, 
WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 185 Westminster. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Cartoons, London.” 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


W. HARDAKER, 13 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


T. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘“‘FURS®, NOTTINGHAM.” ; 


BEECHINGS, LTD. 
“ What we 


PLEASE SPECIFY 


: can do 
auhde eteie te se for YOU.” 


if SELF-LOCKING y GLAZING, ‘Write us to send you, Post Free, the above beautifully 


rinted Panphlet. 
The removable Lead Cap and “Self-Locking” Steel Bar y ™p 


are special features that no other systems possess, : 
- 163 STRAND = 
Oe _# 


Requires no Nuts, Boits, Screws, or Packing. 
VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW ; 

‘ y LIST of Art Plates published in ‘The 
Architect’ will be forwarded on application to Gilbert 


And 34 OLD BROAD STREET, E.c. A 
| Wood & Co., Ltd., Imperial Buildings, Luagate Circus. 


Guaranteed 5 Years. 
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ee 


EASTBOURNE. 


For erection of park-keeper’s lodge and refreshment building For 


770 yards of 3-inch cast-iron water- 
&c., Foleshill. 


mains, with hydrants, Pectin de Sect 


HASTINGS. 


alterations and additions to the storekeeper’s cottage at 


46,956 


at Hampden Park. Mr. W. CHAPMAN FIELD, borough Waterworks Road. Mr. P. H. PALMER, borough 
architect. No quantities. engineer. aly 
‘ 76 or . Harvey, 53 King’s Road, St. Leonards 
Refreshment building. eoape. re opin ; Magia o 
W. Backhurst . ; : : ~fi,600. 0° 0 
A. J. White | «) are 1,125 0 0 HOLY WOOD. 
4 ee connie | ; : : viet 3 e For Sd eget ape of the sea-wall at H Seah opis Mr. 
W. & E. NoAKES, Eastbourne (accepted ) aL 9 88 tION,O ee . TAGGART, engineer, 71 Donegall Street, 
Park-keeper’s lodge. W. Millar F F £790 0 0 
W. Backhurst . : F : : : : 8co 0 O I. Copeland. : : Gripe -o 
A. & E. Noakes : P j EkO. On. 0 Grainger Bros. : : < Z gaz 2.8 
A.J.White .- .- a - : 520 9 O T. McMurray, Maymount Villas, Lisburn 
M. Hookham . : 4 : . : 496 8 o Road, Belfast (accepted ) . 498 Io Oo 
R. H. STANBRIDGE, Eastbourne (accepted ) 475 9 O 
HORNSEY. 
EASINGWOLD. For erection of school buildings at Harringay. 
For supply and fixing of a steam cooking apparatus, &c., at the Colls & Sons . ; . £50,460 0 0O 
workhouse, Easingwold. Perry & Co. . A9,535. 9.40 
BARFORD & PERKINS, Peterborough (accepted). £164 0 0 Foster & Dicksee 49,421 0 0 
J. Wilmott & Sons . 49,337.09 0 
FOLESHILL. Kirk & Randall 49,320''0 oO 
a : ; Rudd & Son Ds 8,888 0 0 
For providing and laying about 270 yards of 4-inch and Patman & Fotheringham pind pee 
: Si) 
4 0 


Mr. A. E. NEWEY, surveyor. : H. Knight & Son . pant 
- Ai rod) erage Oo. ai Saprt ; 3 McCorMICK & SONS, Essex Road, N. (ae- 
Kelley & Son : 344 0 0 cepted ) . , , , , « 43,676°.0 0 
Fitzmaurice & Co. : ; ; 310 10 7 
A. CooPER, Birmingham (accepted ) 265 0 5 HULL. 


HENDON. 


For road and sewerage works on Hale Grove estate, Mill 


Hill. Messrs. THOS. DINWIDDY 

Greenwich, and 54 Parliament Stree 
Dickson : ; ; 
Halsey . : ‘ 
Killingback . ; : : 
Ballard . ; : : ; 
Adams : ; ° : é 
NEAVE (accepted) . : ; : 


For erection of eleven artisans’ dwellings in New Bridge 
Mr..J. H. HIRST, 


Road. 
architect. 


H. Sanderson nea Ose oe TI 
F, Singleton 3,000 0 ©o 
& SONS, surveyors, J. Simpson & Son 3,000 0 O 
t, S.W. Hill & Stevenson 2,057 0 Oo 
; £1,502..0 0 W. Sanderson . 2,842 0 Oo 
130771200 J. R. Woods . : 22821 TO O 
1,030 0 O T. Blackburn & Son. 2;793 0..9 
05750. 0 T. Goates . : : . ; : Es ei OO 

; 3 939 O° oO HuLL GENERAL BUILDERS, LTpD., Lockwood 
G34 0. oO Street (accepted ) - 2,759 16 9 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone & IRosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


A. Cc. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.E. 


SAVE TIME. 
SAYE MONEY. 


Particulars 


Thos. Harrison, Ld. 
Bradford. 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Sultablefor all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 

th GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 
¢ For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRINS, CORBY, KETTERING. 


THE VALLONGO SLA 
MARBLE QUARRIES C0, tag 


{65 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


SLATE SLABS o any dimensionsfor 
Public Baths, Tanks, Billiard Beds, &., &c. 


Prices and full particulars on application. 


WATER SUPPLIES 


To MANSIONS, COUNTRY HOUSES, TOWNS, VILLAGES, 


FARMS, &c, Thousands of springs discovered by W. Stone, | = 


Expert Water Finder. Artesian and other Wells Bored and 
Sunk, giving abundant supplies of Pure Water. Illustrated 
books free.—Address. W. STONE, Artesian and Con- 
sulting Well Engineer, Bolingbroke Hall, Spilsby. 


Fibrous Plaster 


OXYLIN | 
DECORATIONS. | 


H. E. GAZE, 16 Hinde St., LONDON, W., 

CORNICES READY for FIXING from 6d. foot. 

OVERDOORS, CEILINGS, CAPS, TRUSSES, &c. | 
ESTIMATES FOR SPECIAL WORK. 


JOHN FIELD & C0. | 


REPOUSSE & ART METAL WORKERS, 
STOVE, RANGE & PATTERN CHASERS, 
In Lead or Brass of all kinds, of Hearth and 
Mantel Adornments, 


Cadman Lane, SHEFFIELD. 


CROGGON & SON. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKING. 
INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
‘‘ DURABLE” ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 
GALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 

ANO ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 


CALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS.) 2— 


Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 
ne ee 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR. 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEATHER-PROOF. 


JOHN KING, 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, 


LIVERPOOL. 


LondonOffice : 7 Quality Court, | 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 


WARMIN 


VAL DE TRAVERS| 


ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. 


Full particulars can be obtained Strom the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRAD: 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co. 


| a (Successors to 
Mm, | CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A.,& HILL & HEY). 


f Ventilating Engineers, 
6 Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


“EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made-in strong Zinc 
throughout. 


Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture. 

Price Lists, Catalogues, Esti- 
mates, &c.. forwarded on 
application. 

Tele. Address, 
Ventilator, Halifax."’ 


EG. No. 821530. 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 
The Best Meterial for 


| Paths, Floors, Roots; Stables, Cowsheds, 


Coacn-houses, &c. 


mH 


CONTRACTOR TO 3 
HLM. GOVERNMENT & 


ma 


Every description of Asphalte laid and suppliec. 


T. FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 
LONDON S.E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
HULL—centinued. LONDON. 
For external painting of the technical school, Park Street. | For decoration work at Hampden Residential Club, for 
Mr. J. H. Hist, architect. Hampden House, Ltd. Mr. EDWIN G. SALTER, architect, 
Adams S(O SHersaitweesnten 8 og! ie) 7. tec Sa eee OO MO GO 13 Phoenix Street, S.W. 
J. T. Collier . : ; é ‘ ; ‘ OT RIOMO H. M. Dove 5 : : ; : - £342 0 0 
J. Newlove . : i : ; F HOS TOO C.& W.Hunnings . : : ; g «305: (Ome 
Crawford & Credland . : 5 twee Sey belO. tO W. G. Edwards . ; : : : ‘ ." 291 To .gs 
C. Crane ; ; mead oy sac RPce) Fowler Bros. : 3 : : omeeese :. 269 - Om 
G. HARBRON, Spring Bank (accepted) . : th JOD RA ers T.G Sharpington . é j p : - 250. Cae 
For construction of foundations of buildings to be erected on eee & ee ‘Street ia : 2 ibe 
the west side of Victoria Square. Mr. JOSEPH H. HIRST, BE SOS engine (accep ea) yh aee 
architect. MACCLESFIELD. 
Boyce, Bradley & Co... : : : » £4)225 17 6 | For alterations at the Macclesfield Certified Industrial school. 
T. Goates . : ; : ; : 4,200 0 O Mr. JABEZ WRIGHT, architect, Macclesfield. 
W. Harper ‘ ‘ : ; é ; ADTL TOO B. COOKE, Buxton Road (accepted)... £3,283 0 6 
W. Burkett . ° . e . ° . 3,960 16 Io MIDDLETON. 
HM afort e 3,807 1913-56 For making-up Haworth Street. Mr. W. WELBURN, borough 
J. SANGWIN, Northumberland Avenue (ac- ee : Regs 2 
GLEE) ce ; ° : . : ; Hi 302856 OlenD F. Welch & Son . : ; ; 5 ; - £203 38 We 
R. Partington & Son . . 23614 6 
EEN: R. HEARD, Middleton Junction (accepted) . w 9222-51 Oa 


For construction of a cast-iron subway under the Grand Canal 


Dock, near the Victoria Bridge, in connection with the | _ : NOTTINGHAM. 
electricity supply undertaking, Dublin. Mr. SPENCER [| For erection of detached house, Sherwood. Mr. W. DyMocK 


HARTY, city engineer, City Hall, Dublin; Mr. R. HAm- PRATT, architect, Long PO: Nottingham. 
MOND, consulting engineer, Westminster. F. Messom . . . . : £1334 Oke 
MorRTON & ANDERSON, Glasgow (accepted) .£2,079 8 o J.G. Thomas . . . . : . 1,315 9 0 
esi Ak ; : TeCuthbert.). : ; : : ; -- 11,299.10 <a 
For sinking: and lining a well in the village of Tullaroan, We Maule 1,273 0 0 
ay : é ; : sae Ne 3 5 = 
Perse L Castl Putas f J. Oliver & Son 3 eae : : 4,263: 10mm 
J. MCGUINNEssS, Loon, Cast es accep, ead) 18s. per foot. J. Cooper & Son, Ltd... j i | 1,250 0 0 
For construction of a main sewer in the village of Knockagree. W. & J. Simons 5 : : . 324908 
J. Collins . ; . 5 5 : 3 «£150,,'0 +0 W. TUCK, Sherwood (accepted ) : ; - 5,182 ome 
J: JoHickey 2%); - + 126 0 0 OSSETT. 
Note.— Both tenders’ were over the engineer’ s estimate. For rebuilding a house at Higg’s Hill, Ossett. Messrs. C. H. 
MARRIOTT, SON & SHAw, architects, Chnrch Street 
LEWES. Chambers, ‘Dewsbury. 
For.erection of a new Board-room and offices, for the Board of Accepied tenders. 
Guardians. Mr. H. CURTIS CARD, architect, Lewes. R. Tolson & Sons, Ossett, mason ; : . £245, Ome 
E. Hammone. . : 3 ; ; : 143.790 110 0 J. W. Harrop, Gawthorpe, joiner : ; 62: Ome 
W. Wells . : sig COOMA O J. Walshaw, Batley, plumber. ; A p21 =. OMeO 
PEERLESS, DENNIS & Co, Eastbourne (ac- W. H. Thompson, Batley, slater : ; - © 18 Ese 
cepted) . ‘ : : : ’ 5) 12,9052 40420 H. Sanderson, Ossett, plasterer . ; : 0217, Ome 
Noakes & Son . Z ‘ : ; : 2,803 sO H. Sanderson, painter. ; ; ; ; : 8 0970 


SS | 
TD. MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 

BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, | 

& | | | Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London.” LONDON, E.C. . Telephone 274 Holborn. | 


———————— ee OO eee EE Telephone 214 Holborn 
FOR ALL CLIMATES. | 

WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. 

INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING oN Jorsts. Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES 
Damp and DEADENS SounpD. Also for Damp Walls. 


WX COLA PSIBLIt GATHS 
KA WN ; 4 
li \ PAVEMENT LIGHTS“ 
ue \ fea 
i / it SUN BLINDS, &c. 
BEDFORD LEMERE«CO. 
ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


: iG. M.WMANSELL 
HX 
it WROUGHT IRONWORK, Ra &e. 
Wh i | REVOLVING SHUTTERS, 
LEE, BLACKFRIARS WORKS, MANCHESTER, 
To H.M. the King, H.M. Offiee of Works, H.M. Office of Woods ee Forests, the London County Couneil, &€¢. 
itt’? STRANI D, ON DON, WA GS. (FIRST FLOOR). 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Ava. 22, 1902. | 
=o sr 
NEWPORT (MON). 


For reconstruction of tramlines. 
Krauss, Bristol (accepted) . : 


SCOTLANDT —continucd. 
For construction of pipe sewer on the lands at Bangholm, 
Leith, to the west of the N.B. Railway lines, from Anchor- 


=; £33,0003 0. oO 
field Burn sewer to the Ferry Road. 


PORTSMOUTH. 

For repairs to the pumps at the sewage pumping station, Eile iadby ween 6 £225 12 6 
Eastney, and repairs and renewals to the outlet and inlet ry ep ee ‘a per, v4 6 
valves and turbine gear in the sewage collecting tank, near W Watt ; : 189 vs : 
Fort Cumberland, Eastney. Peer A. Waddell & Son 166 10°38 

lf Sherwell : ‘ . . : Te feos Leedham Bros. ‘ ehh: : - 155 42) 0 
ee . : 192 eet T. DAVIDSON, jun, 3 Ferrier Street, Leith 
. Wilkes . . . ° : : : : (accepted ). : : ; - eElnAsto 
Davis & ea Pye Street, Landport, Portsmouth Kien MO pret feo : ; d ; j ; k aS 16 a 
(accepted ) eae ; For installation of an electric lighting plant at Kinfauns Castle. 


Mr. MORGAN WILLIAMS, consulting engineer, 39 Victoria 


For supply and laying of about 500 square yards of I-inch Street, Westminster, S.W. 


d and grooved maple flooring, 32 square yards of : : 

Bere vengued and grooved teak flooring, and 8oolineal feet ee ihn abe : . aoe ao : 

of 3-inch by 2-inch pitch-pine skirting in the west wing at Ditto (alternative tender) iaie1908 oF .0 

et infectious diseases hospital. Mr. S. S. PLATT, Macaulay, Clarke & Maclaren . 2,c90 15 oO 

orough surveyor. r Ditto (alternative tender) 2,040 15 Oo 

ASHWORTH & WOOLFENDEN, Moss Street (accepted). Ditto (alternative tender). ; ‘ 2,020 # oO 

ROMFOF D. Ditto (alternative tender) 2,036 15 oO 

is i Road, Hornchurch. Mr. G. Lowdon Bros. & Co.. pe Aes 2,058 19 6 

- eer carveyor. inns ca Ditto (alternative tender) . : 2,008 19 6 
b] yr 

; Road, Chelmsford Mavor & Coutson, LTD., Glasgow 2,079- 5-0 

eg PeNNETT, - Baddow oe ; ‘ a 802190 4 Ditto (alternative tender) (accepted ) 1,939 5 0 


(accepted ) . . . ; 
SAFFRON WALDEN. 
For fencing, cleaning-out a pond and connecting it with reser- 
voir at Elmdon. 


H. Dradge . ‘ ; : ; : 7429-1020 
W. Housden . : : : : : i wEeouc0: 2 0 
E. J GoovE, Elmdon, Saffron Walden (accepted) 2610 oO 


SCOTLAND. 
For erection of a free library at Lossiemouth. Messrs. A. & W. 
REID & WITTET, architects, Elgin. 
Accepted tenders. 
D. Forsyth, mason. 
Mackie & McKenzie, carpenter. 
G. Murray, slater. 
W. Menzies, plasterer. 
K McGillivray, painter. 
J. Gordon & Son, plumber. 


For erection of the Marine Hotel, Stotfield, Lossiemouth. 


Messrs. A. & W. REID & WITTET, architects, Elgin. 
Accepted tenders. 
D. Forsyth, mason. 
Mackie & McKenzie, carpenter. 
A. Davidson, slater. 
Frew, Watson & Co., plumber. 
J. Scott & Son, plasterer. 
J. Kintrea & Son, painter. 
Bladen & Co., ironwork. 
J. Bryden & Co., bellhanger. 


SOWERBY BRIDGE. 
For erection and alteration of offices at gasworks. 
W. KERSHAW, Winterburn Hill, Warley, Halifax (accepted ). 


HEATING 2: 

Also STEAM. 

ALFRED GRINDROD & CO. 
WEST sT.. SHEFFIELD. 


Telephone No. 2740. V FN T } L AT | N fy 


4LL WORK GUARANTEED. 


BROKEN STONE, 
| PAVING SETTS & 
FLAGS, 


Specialties 
in Polished Work. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks. 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, IDA Of 
SE 


me HELLIWELL 


“PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 
pang OFFICES 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W, 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered 
& Price 12s. 6d, 
fice: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


HOT WATER, .. 


THE SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR CO. 


Ve LXVII, OF THE ARCHITECT. 


(M. T. MEDWAY) 


ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET, 
DEPTFORD, -S.E. 


ALTERNATING & CONTINUOUS 
DIRECT COUPLED | 


BLACKWALL 


GALVANIZED IRON 
COMPANY, Limited. 


GALVD. CORRUGATED 


AND 


PLAIN WORKING-UP 


SHEETS. 


RIDGE CAPPING, GUTTERS, 
&e. 


IRON ROOFING 


AND 


BUILDINGS. 


GALVANIZERS 


OF ALL 
KINDS OF 


IRONWORK. 


ELECTRIC LIFIS. TANKS & CISTERNS. 


HYDRAULIC, STEAM, OR 
HAND POWER. 


OFFICES—5 FENCHURCH STREET, 
| 


LONDON, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


SHIREHAMPTON. TAMWORTH. 

For sewerage works, with manholes and other incidental | For erection of boiler-house 

works. Mr. A, P. I. COTTERELL, engineer, 28 Baldwin 
Street, Bristol. 


, chimney-stack and coal stores, | 
seating the necessary boilers, &c., in connection with the 
heating of the proposed new infirmary and workhouse. 


W. Hancock A : ; é : ; (L337, 142 E, WILLIAMS, Tamworth (accepted) . ; » £359 “Oumee | 
r ater ‘ ; : . 5 . : se is : For supply and are of mek | Pipes, Btn and a 
P : : : ; 5 ? : at Ing apparatus required for the heating of proposed — 
A. Heard, : ‘ , ; : , ieee Bedlede ine infirmary and workhouse. 
ANID eg Ra See Wi ais) Sg Cte Oe A a OU Nearer a FOUNDRY Co. (accepted). 1. . £1,070 0 6 | 
Mereweather & Sons . : : F Se ee pe: at 

M. LOVELL, 12 Tamworth Place, Arley Hill, : T RING, 

Bristol (accepted) . é : 4 . . 263 0 o|} For supply and installation of kitchen, scullery, laundry and 
wash-house apparatus and machinery, heating apparatus, _ 
hot-water fittings, &c., at the workhouse at Tendring, 

SOMERSET. near Colchester. Mr. F. WHITMORE, architect, 17 Duke | 
For providing and laying about 1,coo yards of 3-inch and 350 Street, Chelmsford. 

yards of 2-inch cast-iron piping, with valves, hydrants, &c., Summerscales & Sons. , ‘ . : - £989 0 0 

for the villages of North and South Brewham. Mr.| D.&J. Tallis, Ltd. . . . . . . 932310 6 

A. P. I. COTTERELL, engineer, 28 Baldwin Street, Bristol. Werner, Pfleiderer & Perkins, Ltd. . : - 899 O76 | 

W. Hancock ; : : 5 é F . £636 16 o Tomlinson & Milan, Ltd. . ‘ . . - 867 I0 o 
N. Tryhorn . : f i i ’ j RET a5 NO Cherry Tree Machine Co, . ; : A - 993 fae 
W. Clarke & Son ; , : f Z . 485 a6 F. W. LEWELLEN, Clacton-on-Sea (accepted) . 659 14 Oo 
Wright & Son. 2 : ; ; ; - G4oOuts 220 ULVERSTON. 
E. A. Chase : : . . 2 -__« 480 0 O| For sewerage works for the village of Cark. Mr. W. F. T. 
M: LOVELL, 12 Tamworth Place, Arley Hill, MOLINEAUX, engineer, 3 Benson Street, Ulverston. 
Bristol (accepted) . : ; . : + h2Oi 2020 J..Cleator  . ; ; ; : ; ; £504 Yo mer | 
Hinchcliffe & Co. : : ; ; ; - 589 16 0 
STONEHAM. YF pees . e e ° e e ° e 570 13 6 I 
. . rie e s e . . e e b s 
For draining outfall works, engine-house, bacterial beds, &c, mca ie C 4 
North and South Stoneham, H Messrs. BAILEY. 2KIN. Kendal (acceded) na 
oe aa could mioncham, tants.“ .iescig ie T. & W. Dirkin, Kendal (accepted). . . 460 8 6) 
DENTON, Son & LAWFORD, engineers, Wee R. Shuttleworth . ; i : . : . 383 16em8 
Sa nels ; ‘ , : 3 } - £31,086 12 10 For erection of a porter’s lodge. Messrs, SETTLE & FARMER, | 
Dice eet : : . ; : : Be ae ee ° architects, Ulverston. 
ie feces ; aos a J. GRICE, Oxford Street (accepted) , Me - £250 15 | 
Joseph Jackson. d F : : 2:8 201032) We WALES. 7 | 
Streeter & Todhunter . : ; ? . 20,260 0 ©} For erection of ten workmen’s dwelling-houses at Fleur-de-Lis, — 
G. Ossenton . 5 : : : ; 12120, 0S 10 280 Mon. Mr. GEO, KENSHOLE, architect, Station Road, © 
H. J. Saunders : : 5 : Maite P25 o7 OL KOnVAD Bargoed. 
je-T: Binns. : ; : ‘ f 25,120) 1g sO J. Williams : . £2,187 10m 
Jones 4 ; : : : 5 é 21 24,981 1270 W. Leo : 2,000 0 O 
Osman . 3 : : : é ; 24, 50R 14 4 H.R. Paul 1,955 Ome | 
Cooke & Co. . : ‘ é ; ; enzo PaariO.y 0 E. Edwards : ‘ : ba eke - 1,825 “Ome 
PLASCOTT (accepted) : ‘ F ; os I22 30h. D T. MATTHEWS, Bedwas, Mon. (accepted ) - 1,755 Ome 


_.DOULTING STONE. 


M HILL AND DOULTING STONE co. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) | 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


 Impermeable” Concrete Pavint 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &e. 


ARTIFIGIAL STONE si¥= s,s cme, ete, 
F. BRADFORD & CO. HOMERTON, LONDON, N.E 
F. BRADFORD # CO. HOMERTON, LONDON, Ni 


ESTABLISHED 1861 


nen Onhs ALFR ED W ALKER & SO 467 Upper James St., Golden Sq., Londen, W. y Post 
Leeds, = | Wit, Woodville, Pudsey, Leeds. = | 


CONTRACTORS FOR AND SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, & 


FXECUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. ee | 
Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Building; 
Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). | 


Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, ‘ Walkers, Conereters, Pudse) 


American Maple Flooring. 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introducee 
Pra i RC Tr Ate a Olver or 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 168,10 176 DRUMMOND STREET, Nit 
| | 


{Telephone No 773 King’s Oross, Telegraphic Address, “‘ Veneer, Loudon.’ 
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SUPPLEMENT 
WALES—continued. WEST HOUGHTON. 

For installation of heating apparatus, with high-pressure | For erection of municipal buildings at West Houghton, Lancs. 
steam-pipes, for Bethania C, M. chapel and vestry, Messrs. BRADSHAW & GASS, architects, 19 Silverwell 
Maerdy. ‘Street. Bolton. ' 

Bates & SONS, Canadian Stove Works, W. Townson & Sons, LTD., Park Hill Saw- 
Ditchingham Street, Sheffield (accepted ) . sor “Cube mills, Bolton (accepted ) : : : wv LA092=. Os @ 


For improving the ventilation of Llwynhendy school, ac 


J. Wiliams . ‘ 5 : > S . é £48 i I50 Recetved too late for Classtfication. 

Vivian . : ‘i ; F - «1 40), 19" 0 
e by Brow Led FAR CLARKS SCOTLAND. 
W. VIVIAN, Church Street, Llanelly (accepted ) 24.43 .O: 'o'| Por erection of an infant school and alterations on present 

school buildings at Lossiemouth. Messrs, A. & W. REID 
For erection of house and outbuildings at Gwehelog, Usk, & WITTET, architects, Elgin. 
ae Mr, T. H. WILLIAMS, architect, 5 Wind Street, Accepted tenders. 

~ 9! bal . McPherson, mason. 

Lucas, Usk (accepted) : { E : Fe Ses é Peterkin, carpenter, 
J. Wilson, slater 
J. Gordon & Son, plumber. 
WINDSOR. C. & W. Menzies, plasterer. 
For erection of about 750 feet (more or less) of 9-inch walling W. Fordyce, painter. 
at the Windsor cemetery. 

London and County builders, Ltd. . : «£008 17-4 
Butcher & Hendry. ; 4 : 1 6435-400 0 
A. H. Reavell < zi A dj A 3 ey M8) 18) TRADE NOTES. 
Hollis & Sons . » 420 0 0 : : Be f , 
R. FOREMAN, Temple aGdd (accepted) ’ . 407 0 o| THE new infirmary, Swindon, Wilts, is being warmed and 
Surveyor’s estimate. : . 428-0 o| ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves, 


with descending smoke flues, by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & 
Brother, of Manchester. 


SUN FANS for ventilating and other purposes are, as its style 


or 


For erection of about 240 bats of ichelita bile iron fencing a 
the Windsor “taba 


A. Wood ; ‘ : : ath © ©} would suggest, the specialty of the Sun Fan Company, Ltd 
F. Morton & Co., ‘Ltd. : tae 3 ; At OO he Bie the fans s all dimensions, to be doe bal or 
G, B. Smith & ae > : ; ; ; ae © ° | electricity, and all particulars concerning these will be found 
Boulton é& Paul, Ltd. . ; ; , ; 1 13 © © | in the new price list (in two sections) which the company are 
2 'i55 0 | Bending ont 

*e . . . . . . - 
W. Miller & Sons : : ; ; ‘ wales) OF Oo 
Bayliss, Jones & =n ‘ : ; F LI Oy.O 
J. Elwell . : . . : ; = 22m, 'Os0 DRURY LANE THEATRE, Sunderland, collapsed on Sunday, 
Aill & Smith : . : : ‘ . 117 0 o| the 17th inst. For some time past a spring of water has caused 
W. Hayward & Son, Ltd. . F : . . 117 © of the flooding of the pit, and this is supposed to have under- 
W. Bain & Co. . , : : : , . 116 © o| mined the foundations. Four houses on the opposite side of 
E J. Raybould & Co . : . 114 0 0O| the street were demolished by the falling ruins, but luckily all 
Cotes & BROWN, Bristol (accepted ). é wt Om C= Or}--were unoccupied. 


xe BATH STONE FIRMS, L"™. 


“OOLITE, LONDON.” BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. = awe, oe 


«, QOLITE, -siad . : .W.R., NINE ELMS, S.W. 
*OOLITE Uveaetoe ° Head Offices: BATE. Pode ctr PIMLICO. 
LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. KS P 
Pee in geg ee a ANS Ap 
G 
QUARRIES. A yd OF hee a QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. se ere > BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. o \ 28 & ce COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. be oe w 
FARLEIGH DOWN. 
OWN ow ye 


STOKE GROUND. 


To be 
iat ety of | CNEMORDY CRM i 
The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. . zZ TRADE MARK 


Registered 
TRAGE Koni. | BRADFORD. 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, L™-” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 
i | For Every Description of 


OFFIGE & BOARD ROOM FURNITURE Ff= 


APP EW: 


ALLARD & CO. 


33 JEWRY STREET, FENCHURCH STREET. 


Telephone 5766 Avenue. 


/ENTILATION AND WARMING 


“ie By Mechanical Means, with Filtered, Washed, Warmed, and Humidified Air, 
OF APARTMENTS CHANCED FROM 8 TO 6 TIMES PER HOUR WITHOUT DRAUCHTS. ALL BUILDINGS DONE CAN BE REFERRED TO, 
VIL, MADEIRA Ls BO U G Et DT “oO aS et Le CON. 
LIAM KEY, Engineer, Mansion House Chambers (11 Queen Victoria St.), LONDON, E.C. 
And 109 Hope Street, GLASGOW. 


PRICE LIST FREE. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


a 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE Clacton-on-Sea Council have decided to retain the 
electric-lighting order in their own hands, instead of leasing it 
to a company. 

THE Louth (Lincolnshire) Corporation have under con- 
sideration a scheme for the erection of an electric-light and 
power works, at a cost of 10,000/., on land in the centre of the 
town belonging to the Corporation. The electric-lighting com- 
mittee recommend the carrying out of the work, and a provi- 
sional order has been obtained. 

AT a meeting of the Greenock Corporation, Bailie Cameron, 
in submitting the electricity accounts, which showed a deficit 
of 1,390/., stated that it was almost impossible to make elec- 
tricity works pay during the first few years. He was glad, 
however, to be able to inform the members that during the 
last six months the works had paid their way. The accounts 
were approved. 

AT a meeting of the Gainsborough Urban Council, a report 
by the clerk was considered upon the notices received from the 
Electric Supply and Traction Company and the United Electric 
Light and Power Company of their intention to apply for 
orders to supply electricity for lighting and power within the 
urban district. The clerk reported that similar notices had 
been received in 1900 from other companies, when the Council 
proceeded to give notice of applying to the Board of Trade for 
leave to supply electricity in their district. Plans were de- 
posited, but no further steps were taken. The remainder of 
the report was practically a recommendation to the Council to 
apply for power to supply electricity within their district. After 
some discussion, it was decided to instruct the clerk to take the 
necessary steps to obtain a provisional order. 

THE Board of Trade have received, through the Foreign 
Office, from His Majesty’s Commercial Attaché at Shanghai, 
a copy of an advertisement issued bythe Municipal Secretary 
at Tientsin calling for proposals for the lighting of the British 
concessions by electricity, which reads as follows :—“The 
British Municipal Councils, in accordance with the terms of 
the resolution passed at the general meeting of landowners, 
&c., held on May 2, 1902, are now prepared to receive proposals 
for the lighting of the concessions by electricity, such proposals 
to be submitted not later than November 30 of this year.” It 
is signed by Mr. A. W. Harvey Bellingham, A.M.I.C.E,, secre- 
tary and engineer. It is understood that no details or specifi- 
cations will be furnished. 


COLONEL LANGTON COKE, C.E., held an inquiry at Nant- 
wich on the 20th inst. with regard to an application by the 
Urban Council to borrow 12,5052. for electric-lighting purposes 
and 1,275/ for the erection of a refuse-destructor. Evidence 
in support of the application was given by the clerk and sur. 
veyor to the Urban Council and by Mr. Peers, electrical 
engineer of Manchester. The scheme provides for the erection 
of generating works and a refuse-destructor on the Council’s 
sewage farm close to the town, and for the same motive power 
to be used for both purposes. A memorial from manufacturers 
and tradesmen complaining that they were unable to compete 
with manufacturers and tradesmen in other towns owing to the 
excessive price charged for gas was read in favour of the 


scheme. The annual payments were estimated at 1,932/. and | 
the income at 2.440/,, this sum including 2,2507 which it was 


anticipated would be derived from the sale of electricity to the 
public jat a charge of 6¢@ per unit. Mr. Wm. Harvey, a former 


member of the Council and a large ratepayer, whilst approving | 


the erection of a destructor, strongly objected to the intro- 
duction of the electric light. Mr. Cummings and Mr. Bower, 
architect, also opposed the application, and in closing the 
inquiry Colonel Coke promised that the representations made 
should be placed before the Local Government Board, 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


A NEW Roman Catholic church is in course of erection in 
Liverpool Road, Irlam. It will cost, with furnishing, upwards 
of 3,000/. 

THE external walls of Halesowen parish church are being 
restored at a cost of 2,000/, and it is hoped that the work will 
be completed by October. 

THE foundation-stones of a Primitive Methodist church 
have been laid at Swalwell, near Gateshead. The church will 


provide accommodation for 250 worshippers, and will cost over | 


1,0co/, The schoolroom is to be erected at a later date. 


THE ancient parish church at High Wycombe (Bucks) is to | 


be enriched by a handsome window placed there in commemo- 
ration of the Coronation. The church is the largest edifice in 
Buckinghamshire, and is known as the “ Cathedral of Bucks,” 
AN accident has occurred whereby a joiner named William 
MacKay was ‘very ‘seriously injured. ‘While five men were 
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(LLUSTRATIONS. 


LLOYD'S BUILDING, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C.: BOARD-ROOM. 


CATHEDRAL S RIBS._HEREFORO: THE NAVE. 


GLENHOY, FINCHLEY: EXTERIOR FROM GARDEN FRONT. 


DESIGN FOR PUBLIC BATH, BRAMLEY. 


engaged at the taking-down of the old Scoonie parish church, 
Leven, N.B, one of the heavy rafters suddenly gave way, and 
all the men fell a distance of 25 feet MacKay was conveyed 
home, and lies in an unconscious state. A boy named Kerr 
had his leg injured, while the others got off with cuts and 
bruises. 

Tue death occurred on the 13th inst. of Mr. Charles H. 
Beloe, C.E., Liverpool, who carried out many important works 
in various parts of the country He was regarded as an expert 
in drainage matters, and acted as engineer to the International 
Water and Sewage Purification Company of London. He was 
author of several standard treatises on construction of 
reservoirs and towa water supplies. Deceased was an officer 
in the Engineer Volunteers and a member of the Liverpool 
City Council. 


VARIETIES. 


‘THE new County Sanatorium which has nearly been com- 
pleted by the Urban District Council of Malvern, will be 
opened early in September. 

A GERMAN invention of a new fire ladder was exhibited 
last week most successfully at Messrs. Whitbread’s yard, 
Chiswell Street, E.C. 


THE Pontefract Primitive Methodist chapel has been 
reopened after the expenditure of several hundred pounds on 
redecoration, &c. 

IN addition to the memorial to the Duke of Westminster in 
Chester Cathedral, which was recently inaugurated, a monu- 
ment is to be erected in the church of St. Mary-without-the- 
Walls, Chester. 

THE new church erected on the north side of the Stewart 
Avenue, Bo’ness, to meet the growing wants of the Catholic 


NN SSS sss» 


community has been formally opened. The building, erected 
at a cost of over 2,000/, will also be used as an elementary 
school, four classrooms being provided to accommodate 
250 pupils. 

AT the half-yearly meeting of the Central Board of the 
National Association of Master Plumbers of Great Britain and 
Ireland at Huddersfield, the president, Mr. W. L Harrison, 
R.P, read a report of the work of the educational committee 
with reference to the form of indenture for apprentices which 
had been drawn up in conjunction with the Worshipful 
Company of Plumbers. Hitherto there has been great laxity 
in the trade throughout the country respecting apprentices. 
The form of indenture was adopted providing fora seven years’ 
apprenticeship, unless the lad has been previously pursuing 
his education to fit him for his trade at a technical school on 
conditions varying according to localities. 

A LIMITED competition for the Carnegie library at Coat- 
bridge has just been decided. Mr. T. L. Watson, architect, Glas- 
gow, was selected as assessor, and advised the committee and 
the Town Council throughout the competition. On his recom- 
mendation the plans of Mr. Alexander Cullen, Motherwell, 
were adopted from among ten sets submitted, and premiums 
were awarded to Messrs. A. N. Paterson, Glasgow ; George 
Arthur & Sons, Airdrie & Alexander MacGibbon, Glasgow. 
One competitor was disqualified, his design being much in 
excess of the limit of 10,000/. 

AT a meeting of Ayr School Board, in committee, the six 
sets of plans submitted in competition for the new school were 
considered, together with a report by a measurer. It transpired 
that the original estimate of 9,o00/. had been exceeded in every 
case, the lowest, that of Mr. John Arthur, architect, Ayr and 
Glasgow, being 11,113/. By five votes to four Mr. Arthur’s 
plan was selected. The minority voted for the plan of Mr. 
John Eaglesham, architect, Ayr, which was 1,800/. dearer than 
that of Mr. Arthur. 

ON the 11th inst. the foundation-stone was laid of the new 
Sunday-school which is being erected in connection with 
Christ Church, Buckingham Road, Tuebrook. The building 
when completed will accommodate 250 children. It will be of 
brick and of neat design, with classrooms, in addition to a 
large main room, and besides being used as a Sunday-school 
it is intended to be utilised for other parochial purposes. Mr. 
Harding is the architect, and the builders are Messrs. W. Caird 
& Son. The cost will be about 4-07 
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AN exhibition of old and interesting bells will be opened in 
the Museum, Elgin, on Saturday. The collection will include 
bells cast in France, Flanders, Elgin, Oid Aberdeen, &c., from 
the fifteenth century. Contributions will appear from Elgin 
(the prayer bell of St. Giles, 1504), Birnie (the quadrangular 
Rounel bell), Duffus (Flemish bell of fifteeath century), Dyke 
(French bell of sixteenth century) ; also from Glass, Botriphnie, 
Rafford, Edinkillie, Kinloss, &c. Mr. F. C. Eeles, Stone- 
haven, sends casts of inscriptions of bells and rubbings of 
Northern bells, as the “Wow o’ Rivven”; also a series of 
inscriptions on English bells from the earliest times to the 
present day. The exhibition will remain open for a week. 


STREET IMPROVEMENTS IN YORK. 


AN inquiry has been held by Mr. R. H. Bicknell into the 
application of the City Council to borrow 10,340/. for street 
improvements, and 2,630/. for a refuse destructor and depdt. 
The following are the parts to be improved :—Bishophill 
Junior, 370/.; Nessgate, 5,600/.; Coppergate, 620/.; College 
Street, 2,850/.; High Petergate and St. Leonard’s Place, good. 
Nessgate is a short narrow thoroughfare in the centre of the 
city, through which a large portion of the traffic for Fulford 
and the East Riding must necessarily pass. The tramway for 
the Mount district also runs through it, and the traffic is very 
congested. It is most important, therefore, that the thorough- 
fare should be widened. The Corporation have already 
acquired some of the property in the street, and the remainder 
for which sanction to borrow the money is required com- 
prises the Star and Garter public-house and two adjoining shops. 
The fee simple of this property it has been arranged to purchase 
for 5,5co/. The area to be purchased is 190 square yards, of 
which 146 square yards are required for the improvement, 
leaving 44 square yards available for resale. . The Corporation 
have also entered into a provisional agreement by which they 
will be able to acquire so much of the site of the Coach and 
Horses hotel at the corner of Nessgate and Low Ousegate as 
will enable them to complete the scheme by effecting an 
appreciable widening at that important corner. The amount 
required for the Coppergate improvement is to enable the 
Corporation to purchase the reversion of a shop at the corner 
of Nessgate and Coppergate, in which they already hold a 
leasehold interest. When they have obtained this they will be 
enabled to effect the much-needed widening of Coppergate, and 


thus materially relieve the traffic in Nessgate and High Ouse- 
gate. The College Street improvement involves the making of 
a new street from Goodramgate to Minster Yard. Early in 
1899 the Local Government Board sanctioned the borrowing of 
money for the purchase of property immediately adjoining the 
ancient archway in College Street for the purpose of widening that 
thoroughfare. In order to effect the improvement it would have 
been necessary to have acquired some further property of the 
Dean and Chapter of York Minster. The Minster authorities 
were very much opposed to the scheme, especially as they were 
advised that the heavy tratfic would endanger the safety of the 
east end of the Minster, and ultimately it was decided to 
construct a new street from Goodramgate to Minster Yard, 
and arrangements were made with the Dean and Chapter for 
the purchase for 1,060/. of the fee simple of the land (1, 366 square 
yards). The Corporation are also to erect the necessary fences, 
gates, boundary walls and re-erect outbuildings and other 
works on the property of the vendors which may be affected by 
the making of the proposed new street. The 2,850/. required 
to be borrowed is calculated as follows :—Purchase money, 
1,060/.; cost of making new road, 1,043/.; building walls and 
erecting palisadings, 7472, &c. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACTS. 


THE Statistics of proceedings issued by the Home Office shows 


that the number of cases under the Workmen’s Compensation | 


Acts dealt with in England and Wales by County Court judges 
and County Court arbitrators tends to increase, the totals for 


the three years 1899, 1900 and 1991, being 999, 1,145 and 1,370 | 


respectively. The extension of the Act to agriculture accounts 
for only 11 of 1,370 cases in 1901. The number decided by 
judges has increased from 828 to 1,046 to 1,289, while the 
number of cases in which it was necessary to appoint a special 
arbitrator has fallen from 98 and 29 tog. The cases settled by 
acceptance of money paid into Court numbered 73, 70 and 72. 


| 
| 


In addition to these there were 348, 407 and 548 cases which | 


were either withdrawn, settled out of Court or otherwise disposed 


f 


of in such a way as not to enable the officials of the Court to | 


state definitely the results. 

Of the claims for compensation finally settled in 1gor 
within the cognisance of the Courts, the decision in 1,007 cases 
was in favour of the appl cant, and in 167 in favour of the 
respondent. The proportion of cases in which the applicant 
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successful has, therefore, increased from 75 per cent. in 1899 
and 81 per cent. in 19¢0 to 86 per cent in 1991. 

In 399 cases the award was a lump sum; in 608 a weekly 
ayment. Both figures show a progressive increase as com- 
ared with the two previous years. In the cases of weekly 
ayments, while the weekly rate can be given, the length of 
time for which the payments were or will be made cannot be 

ascertained except in a few cases, and it is, therefore, impossible 
to attempt any complete statement of the capitalised value of 
the grants of compensation. — 

In 301 cases the compensation was awarded on account of 
death, and in all of them the deceased had left dependents. 
The total amount so awarded was 56,7022 35. 7d., a consider- 
able increase over the total figures for the two previous years, 
and the average award in each case has risen from 173/. Is. 7d. 
in 1899 and 163¢. 8s. 9d. in 1900 to 1882. 7s. 7d. in 1901. 

With regard to the grants of compensation for injury, there 
were 98 cases in which the compensation is returned as con- 
sisting of a lump sum. In 19 of these cases the plaintiff 
accepted money paid into Court. In the remaining 79 cases 
a lump sum appears to have been awarded by consent of the 
parties. The average was 3210. 55. 1d. 

In 608 cases of injury a weekly sum was assigned, 345 being 
cases of total and 263 cases cf partial incapacity. The average 
rate of weekly allowance for the last three years has been, in 
case of total incapacity, 10s. 11d., 11s. 6@., IIs. 10d. ; in the 
case of partial incapacity, 9s. 2d., 1cs. 9a and 9s. 8d. 

The number of cases under the head of building to which 
the Acts of 1897 and 1920 apply were as follows :—1899 = 159 ; 
1900= 151; 1902 =243. 

During the year 1991 the County Courts in which there 
were the greatest number of arbitrations under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act were Bow 83, Liverpool 76, Manchester 66, 
Birmingham 59, Pontypridd 58. The number of cases under 
the Employers’ Liability Act is very much greater at Bow than 
at any other County Court, the figure being 141 for Bow as 
compared with 31 for the next highest (Manchester). 

The tendency in the metropolitan courts to proceed under 
the Employers’ Liability Act, in preference to the newer 
statute, is even more marked than in previous years. In 
circuits 40, 41, 42, 43 and 44, and in the City of London court, 
there were 301 cases under the Employers’ Liability Act, 
against 201 under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, while for 
the rest of England and Wales the figures are 289 under the 
former and 1,717 under the latter. There were 268 courts in 
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which there was no case under either Act. Of the 1,636 
memoranda registered, 214 were in the Stokesley and Guis- 
borough county court, 99 in Middlesbrough, 137 at Bow, 91 at 
Manchester and 75 at Pontypridd. 

The number of cases under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act carried to the Court of Appeal in England was 61, or a 
little more than 3 per cent. of the cases that came before the 
county courts. This is a considerable decrease as compared 
with 1900, when the figure was 90, or nearly 6 per cent. In 
Scotland also the number of appeals has decreased from 32 to 
23. Of the 61 appeals 22 were appeals by workmen and 39 by 
employers. Of the former 6, of the latter 7, were successful. 

The list of appeal cases which was given in the returns for 
1899 and 1900 has been continued for the year 1901, and, as 
in previous years, a brief note showing the point in the Act on 
which the appeal arose has been inserted in all cases in which 
it could be ascertained. It will be found that there are 
eighty-six cases in which the point at issue is stated, including 
eighteen noted as involving two or more points each. In 
thirty of the eighty-six cases the question was at issue whether 
the workman’s employment was one to which the Act applied. 
There were three appeals to the House of Lords as compared 
with seven in 1900. In all these cases the workman was the 
appellant. Only one was actually carried to a hearing. 

Speaking generally, a comparison of the returns for 1901 
with those for the years 1899 and 19c0, the first two complete 
years when the Act was in force, does not show any great 
change in its operation. 

The number of appeals on questions of law has, however, 
diminished considerably—the figures for the three years are 
54, 90 and 61—and there seems therefore reason to hope that 
progress has been made towards the definite settlement of the 
legal difficulties in the interpretation of the Act of 1897. Inan 
Act dealing, as this Act does, with entirely new matter, the 
legal questions to be settled are necessarily very numerous ; 
and in view of the enormous range of cases to which the Act 
applies, it is reasonable to suppose that the great majority of 
these difficulties would come up for decision. in the earliest 
years of its operation. 

On the other hand, the number of cases brought to the 
county courts—in most of which it must be questions of fact 
that are at issue—still tends to increase. The figures are 1,347, 
1,552, 1,918. But, even in view of this increase, the statement 
must be repeated that the cases which come before the county 
courts do not represent more than a very small proportion of 
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those in which compensation is paid under the Act. The great 
majority of claims are settled by agreement, and only a small 
percentage are made the subject of formal arbitration. 


STREET IMPROVEMENTS AT WOLVERHAMPTON. 


MORE than a quarter of a century has gone by, says the 
Lirmingham Daily Post, since the Wolverhampton Corpora- 
tion obtained powers under the Artisans’ Dwellings Act of 
1876 to change the appearance of the centre of the borough, 
and the demolition of old buildings and the making of new 
streets have been not only beneficial from a health point of 
view, but have introduced a number of new and up-to-date 
business structures, which will vie in design and architectural 
development with any that can be found in the leading cities in 
the kingdom Before the Act was passed Wolverhampton had, 
perhaps—within a small area and only a few yards distance 
from the principal square in the centre of the town—as many 
slum dwellings as any town in the country. The occupants 
were a disgrace to the borough and were a continual source of 
trouble to the police and other authorities ; and it is satisfactory 
to be able to relate that since this part of the town has under- 
gone alteration there has been a great diminution in the 
complaints that previously had to be dealt with. Great 
divergence of opinion existed at the time as to the wisdom of 
the local parliament in including in their Bill so wide an area 
for improvement purposes as they did, but in all probability 
in years to come the inhabitants will admit that while 
the cost has been very heavy, it was better to devise 
drastic sweeping away-of old dwellings at the time than have 
to carry out a lot of patchwork arrangements to effect 
improvements at probably a heavier cost later on. Through 
the centre of the condemned area there has been cut a 
new Lichfield Street, which is a credit to the residents, as it 
has on either side some of the finest commercial and other 
buildings in the borough. It is the main thoroughfare leading 
from the two railway stations into the heart of the town, and 
the thousands of visitors to the Art and Industrial Exhibition 
have been surprised to see such a wide thoroughfare flanked by 
high and splendidly designed buildings. It is only, however, 
in very recent times that this street has fully been filled up 
with shops, offices and other structures. For a long time after 
it was laid out it presented a most desolate appearance, as few 
people could be induced to buy land and build upon it; buta 


fillip was given to building operations when the late Alderman. 
V. Jackson induced the post office authorities to remove the 
post office from Queen Street to Lichfield Street, and provide, 
a building which is quite in keeping with the Gran Theatre, 

the Art Gallery and other architectural acquisitions to be seen | 
in the immediate vicinity. The last and most noble looking 
venture to complete the line of buildings has just been com- 
pleted. For twenty-three years the Corporation and the owners . 
of a piece of ground in this: street, with sides to Princess 

Square and Wulfruna Street, were unable to come to terms as 

to the character of the structures to be placed upon it, but the 

difficulty disappeared on the land being purchased by the | 
Royal London Friendly Society on behalf of their invest- 

ment and estate department, this being one of a number 
of buildings that are being erected in ‘various com- 
mercial centres as investments for the funds of the 
Society, who have raised a palatial building which out- 
vies any one of the kind in the town. The massive edifice | 
is capped by an ornamental tower which stands out in 
bold relief above the adjoining elevations, and catches the eye 
at once of every person entering the town from the railway 
stations. The building has a stone exte1ior with some exquisite | 
carved work dividing the various storeys; it is four storeys in 

height, and the material used internally is of such a character 

as not only to be soundproof, but almost fireproof, there being 

no woodwork in the partitions. While beautiful in design the 

main feature of the pile is the cosmopolitan character for 
which it will be used. There are ten shops in the ground 

floor with basements and sub-basements and fronting Lich- 

field Street, and entered at a semicircular door, provision js | 
made for an hotel. It contains a wide entrance hall and stair- 

case with passenger lift leading to the upper floors and base- 

ment. There is a spacious commercial dining-room, coffee- 
room, writing, reading and other rooms, and on the second and | 
third floors are thirty-three bed and sitting-rooms, while the 
kitchens on the most modern principle will be placed on the 
floor above. The building also contains a public hall with 
stage and retiring-rooms for the performers; a suite of Turkish 
baths; and rooms for club or other purposes. The building, | 
which has been erected by Messrs. H. Willcock & Co, of 
Wolverhampton, from plans prepared by Messrs. Essex, 
Nicol & Goodman, architects, of Birmingham, is a welcome | 
addition to the many recent street architectural improvements, 
and is a ready answer to those croakers who will not see | 
that the town is growing in population and importance at a 
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i 
vapid rate. The total cost of the building will be over 30,002/., 
and the estimated rental value is placed at 1,5co/. Another 
‘ndication that outside speculators are of the opinion that 
\Wolverhampton is likely to become a most valuable centre of 
‘ndustry may be seen in Dudley Street, where a syndicate is 
oxpending a large sum of money in erecting an arcade, which 
will extend from the street mentioned through John Street to 
Victoria Street, over a vast area of ground that has been 
partially covered with dilapidated dwellings for a period almost 
yeyond the knowledge of any inhabitant. The entrance to the 
ircade is of a most ornamental design, and not only takes the 
jlace of a number of old shops, but is set back so as to widen 
the thoroughfare, and we understand that the syndicate are 
sndeavouring to purchase a block of adjoining property so as 


‘o further improve the appearance of the:street. . The question. 


if widening Dudley Street has occupied the attention of the 
Cown Council for about thirty years, but the anticipated cost 
jas always been a bar to the. corporate authorities making 
vhat has been regarded for many years as an absolutely neces- 
ary improvement, and if a number of private gentlemen widen, 
ind at the same time beautify the thoroughfare, it is certain that 
hey will be granted the thanks of the residents, and especially 
he ratepayers, who wil] see as the outcome of the syndicate’s 
venture an increase inthe rateablevalue of the town. Thearcade, 
vhichis only partially completed, is entered througha short, shop- 
lanked passage 14 feet wide, which is afterwards increased to 
_ width of 17 feet. The shops on either side of the arcade are 
itted with large plate-glass windows set in handsome frames 
if polished walnut. The centre of the building is broken by 
“rotunda,” with handsome glass dome, and here it is intended 
hat a band shall be placed to not only attract customers but 
yrovide them with pleasurable entertainments. In the base- 
‘nent of the rotunda there will be a café A number of other 
velcome street improvements have been, within a short period, 
sroposed, and will be carried out shortly. Newhampton Road 
ias been widened, beneficial work is to be carried out in Salop 
itreet, North Street is being altered in a manner at the corner 
f Wadham’s Hill that will enable vehicular and pedestrian 
affic to proceed with greater freedom, and when the St. Peter’s 
ichools have been pulled down the wholesale market will be 
xtended and a partly covered market and other acceptable 
Iterations will be made in this part of the town, which will 
ompletely alter itin appearance. The rates of Wolverhampton 
re undoubtedly heavy, and the expenditure of the Town 
/ouncil is at present on such a lavish scale as to cause some 


of the residents to wonder whether with the existing bad trade 
they will be able to meet the demands of the authorities, but 
they have.the satisfaction of knowing—as we have pointed 
out—that there are capitalists who are prepared to lay out 
their wealth in the town on new buildings, and this fact ought 
to encourage them to hope that the town will be far more 
prosperous in the future than it has been in the past. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF LARGE OFFICE BLOCKS. 


IN the present day, when the price of electric energy is com- 
paratively cheap, it is not uncommon to find that current 
required for the lighting of large blocks of buildings in London 
is taken entirely from the electric street mains. An important 
addition to an already very large installation is that of the new 
Westinghouse Building and its annexe, comprising part of the 
Law Land Company’s estate. The building consists of seven 
floors and basement, each floor being designed for about 
fourteen rooms. Three wire service mains are brought into 
the building by the Charing Cross and Strand Electricity Supply 
Corporation, the supply being by continuous current at a 
pressure of 200 volts at the lamps. The main distribution 
board is of enamelled slate mounted in a massive teak frame, 
and provides for a separate circuit to each floor of the building, 
each circuit being controlled by D.P. fuses and a S.P. chopper 
type switch. From this main board a separate circuit is run to 
each of the local distribution boards for supplying the various 
floors through the D.P. bridge type fuses. All lamp circuits 
are run back direct to distribution board, no fuses being 
employed locally. The maximum number of incandescent 
lamps supplied from any sub-circuit is eight, and with few 
exceptions every lamp is furnished with a separate switch. 
The wiring is carried out in Simplex brazed tube, all the tubes 
being fixed in position as the buildingwork proceeded, and the 
wires drawn in afterwards. Westinghouse Building contains 
upwards of 7co lights, together with a very elaborate and 
extensive system of electric bells for the tenants, and service. 
gas fire points, speaking-tubes, &c The total number of 
Jamps now on the estate supplied is estimated at about 5,000, 

The whole of the work is under the supervision of Mr. 
Frederic H. Taylor, C.E., Assoc.M Inst E.E., of 14 Victoria 
Street, S.W., the consulting engineer to the company, and it is 
always carried out by the electrical staff of the Law Land 
Building Department. 
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SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


THE following are the successful candidates for royal exhibi- 
tions, national scholarships and free studentships (science), of 
the Board of Education :— 


Name. 


Cook, C. 
Brown, G. E, 


Stewart, C. J. 
Childs, G. H. 
Welch, W. 
Macklin, E. L. 
Jones, A. 
Tisdall, H. G. 
Holloway, J. J. 
Andrews, G. H. 
Alexander, J. 
Lees, €.- J; 
ftRoyds, R. 


Gardner, W. E. 
Fowler, H 


*Pearse, L, BoB. | 


Woodall, A. E. 


Brinkworth, J. H. | « 


Moss, H. 
Connolly, T. F. 


McKenzie, A. H. | 


Evans, E. . 
*Hooton, W. M. 


Joseph, A. F. 
McDonald, A. 
Blyther, D. F. 
Hird, J. M. 
Morgan, H. H. 
TtBirkby, J. W. 


Kirkby, ROG. 
Collins, W. F. 


Southwell,'‘T. 
Pratt, A. E. 


Haworth, G. 
Dewhurst, T; 


Occupation. Place, 


| 
| | | 
'Fitter’s Apprentice Landport, Prtsmth. 
lp : Tank {| Balloch, Dum- 

jmeineer's “PP: | bartonshire, N.B.! 


} . : . 
|Fitter’s Apprentice Fratton, Portsmth.) \_ 
Fitter’s Apprentice; Portsmouth {| 


Fitter’s Apprentice, Fratton, Portsmth. 
| Fitter ‘Buckland, Prtsmth, 
Student Crewe 
|Draughtsman Beeding, Sussex 
Laboratory Assist. Saltley, Birmnghm | 
Fitter Sheerness 
|Draughtsman Glasgow 
|Engineer’ App. Oldham 
Engineering |\Oldham 

Student | | 
'Engineer ‘Edgbaston, B’ghm. | 
Student ‘Urmston, Man- 
chester | 
‘Engineering London | 
| Student | 

\Student \Swinton, Lancs 
Student ‘Chippenham 
|Assistant Teacher Leeds 
|Teacher |St. Albans | 
| Teacher \Salford, Manckestr, 
Student |Llanelly } 
‘Student |\Sutton Bridge, 

| | Lincs | 
; Demonstrator London 

Student Middlesbrough 
|Student London 

Student |S. Woodford, Essex! 


|\Science Teacher ‘Rhayader, Wales 


|Leather Worker (Leeds | 

| | 
‘Student |Whitstable 

| | 
Student \London | 
| Weaver Todmorden 
'Student London | 
'Book-keeper Burnley | 
| Weaver Burnley 


| 
| aes Scholar- 
( 
( 


Award. 


Royal 
Exhibitions 


National 
Scholarships 
for Mechanics 
(Group A) 


Free Studentships 
for Mechanics 
(Group A) 


National Scholar- 
ships for Physics 
(Group B) 


Free Studentships 
for Physics 
(Group B) 


ships for Chemistry 
(Group C) 


Free Studentship 
for Chemistry 
(Group C) 
National Scholar- 
ships for Biology 
(Group D) 


National Scholar- 


} [ ships for Geology 


(Group E) 


* Extra Free Studentships transferred from Group; D and E. 
+ Extra National Studentships transferred from Groups D and E. 
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THE EXALTATION OF ART. 
Size, Twenty Inches by Fifteen Inches. 


MASTER BUNBURY. From the Painting by Sir JosHua REYNOLDS. Size, Twenty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price, Onell 
free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller. 


ST. PAUL PREACHING AT EPHESUS. B 
black. Size, Thirty Inches in depth by Twenty 


patent roller. 


A TURKISH MASSACRE. From the Painting by Euctne DELACROIX. Size, 


Awarded Gold Medals, International Health Exhibition and Architectural 
and Building Trades Exhibition (1889.) 


(Ceiling Painting in the Hétel de Ville, Paris.) By Mons. Lion J. F. BoNNAT. (Printed in| 
Price, One Shilling ; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller. 


Shillings each ; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller. 


AN ITALIAN GIRL. By WALTER BLACKMAN. Size 
free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller. 


PANELS BY F. BARTOLOZZI, R.A. After J.B. Cipriant, R.A. Printed in the famous Bartolozzi red. Size, Twenty- 
Price, Three Shillings and Sixpence the Pair; free by post, carefully packed inside pate 


THE ROMANS OF THE DECADENCE. From the Painting by THomAs CouTuURE. Size, Twenty Inches by Fourteen al oy 
quarter Inches. Price, One Shilling and Sixpence; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller. a 


in length by Fifteen Inches in depth. 


THE GALLAND FRIEZE. From the Wall Paintings in the Hétel de Ville, Paris, 


Cotta with Gold background. 


No. I. ARCHITECTURE, 
No. II. BRICKLAYING. 
No. III. STONE. CUTTING. 
No. IV. CARPENTRY. 

No. V. JOINERY. 

No. VI. PAINTING. 


Size of each Plate, Twenty Inches in length by Thirteen and a Half Inches in depth. Price, 


y EustacHEe LE SurzuR. From the Painting in the Louvre. Printed /% 
Inches in width. Price, Two and Sixpence each; free by post, carefully pact UI 


, Thirteen and a Half Inches by Nine and a Half Inches. Price, Sixpe 


REBUILDING OF SONNING BRIDGES. 

THE quarterly meeting of the Oxfordshire County Council: 
held at the County Hall, Oxford, on the 6th inst. The ro 
and bridges committee reported that an intimation was gi 
in February, 1892, that the Sonning bridges would not |, 
withstand frequent heavy traffic or serious floods. The brid 
form an important means of communication between the ro 
leading to the river Thames at Eye and Dunsden on 
Oxford side, and at Sonning on the Berkshir2 side, the nea 
way of crossing the river being Caversham Bridge, at 
3 miles on one side, and Henley Bridge, about 5 miles on 
other side. At this point the river is about 300 yards w 
and is crossed bya series of three county bridges, an in 
vening roadway, and the bridge over the navigable part of 
river, which is not a county bridge. The three bridges rey 
able by the County: Council are wholly in Oxfordshire, and , 
sist of Mill Bridge, an old wooden structure over the | 
Stream, 188. feet in. length; New Bridge, a brick and tin 
structure over a branch of the river, 139 feet in length; | 
Hall’s Bridge, a wooden structure over a back channel, leay, 
from the Weir, 111 feet in length—making a total lengt] 
438 feet, the average width of all the three bridges b) 
15 feet. Several members of the committee inspected | 
bridges, in consultation with the county surveyor, when it ; 
evident that new piles and supports were necessary, ai) 
further examination resulted in forcing the committee to} 
conclusion that it would be useless to expend money upon | 
tinual repairs of the old structures, and that a new and y}\ 
bridge would eventually prove the most economical schi 
The committee have therefore decided to recommend } 
removal of the existing wooden lengths, the substitutio| 
iron piles and steel girders, the strengthening of the ‘pret 
brick portions and addition of brick abutments at each « 
and the widening of the bridges so as to insure a roadwe 
24 feet. As it is most desirable to commence the work hy) 
the winter months, the committee request that they mab 
authorised to obtain and accept tenders, and to employh 
county surveyor to undertake the rebuilding of the brig 
according to the plans prepared by him, at a cost not exceen 
8,000/. 

Sir W. Markby said the beauty of the Thames Wi 
valuable possession of the county, and he was afraid that wil 
be totally destroyed if the old bridges at Sonning were reple 
by girder bridges. It would not bea great expense to pres'v 
the ancient character of the bridges. cme |G 


| 


} 
re 


Thirty Inches by Twenty-two Inches. [¢é, 


ee 


{ 
In 
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by P. V.GALLAND. Lighteen pieces printel2 ! 


‘TURNING. : | 


No. VII. POTTERY. No. XIII. 

No. VIII.  ScuLprurs. No. XIV. SmritTHs’ WORK. | 
No. IX. GLASS WORKING. No. XV. ARBORICULTURE. , 
No. X. ENGRAVING. No. XVI. ARMOURERS. 

No. XI. METAL WORKING. No. XVII, TEXTILE DECORATION. F 
No. XII. FOUNDING. No. XVIII. MusicAL INSTRUMENT 
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| —————— 
\Lord Saye and Sele thought the Council ought to have the 
has of the county surveyor before them. It was proposed to 
-t three bridges at a cost not exceeding 8,000/,, and he 
i not help thinking the character of the three auxiliary 

es would be much better maintained if the old timber 

‘ctures were in some way renewed. | This would tend to 
i up the appearance of the beautiful village of Sonning and 
(ld save a great expense to the county. 
‘Mr. Ashhurst said the question was thoroughly gone into 
he county surveyor, and it was found impossible to repair 
‘old bridge. He thought the recommendation that had 
ql arrived at was the only way to come toa definite conclu- 

The new structure had been carefully considered, and 

t would like to work on the lines of the old bridge. 

Sir W. Markby thought that a brick bridge would not be 
sgly asanironbridge. ' 
‘Alderman D. Blount said if the present bridge was going to 
caltered, the Thames Conservancy would require a wider 
serway by the removal of the existing piers, which were a 
jit obstruction to the flow of the water. a 
‘Mr. Brakspear pointed out that the question had been 
;-oughly considered. The plans might be altered if a fair 
; was paid by the Thames Conservancy and the obstruction 
axed by the piers removed. _ 

The Earl of Jersey said he did not like opposing the report 
finy committee, but it. seemed to him when they were 
riding such a large sum on the bridge it was desirable that 
abers of the Council generally should have some idea of 
yt was going to be done. The plans would have to be 
imitted to the Thames Conservancy, and further additions 
ht. be insisted upon. He suggested that the question 
hild be deferred until the next meeting. 

The Chairman did not think it was any use for a large 
1.ting to look over plans. The reason for the report was the 
s of losing aseason. 

‘A Councillor: Is it necessary to do the work this year? 

The Chairman: I am afraid the bridge is in a dilapidated 
te, and no one can tell what would happen if we put the 
vk off for a season. 

The County Surveyor: There is always a risk. The present 
1 ge would go with anything like a heavy weight. 

‘Alderman D. Blount: You will have to get the consent of 
h Thames Conservancy, and they do not meet again until 
) ober 6. 

Mr. Neighbour said Alderman Blount seemed to be under 
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the impression that the proposal referred to the bridge going 
over the main stream. ‘That was not the alteration proposed. 
The new bridge would go over that part of the river which 
took the overflow water at the side. So far as the waterway 
was concerned, what was proposed was to do away with the 
forest of piles that carried the bridges and caught and accumu- 
lated everything brought down. What was desired was an 
uninterrupted waterway. 

Alderman Newton said if the work was not proceeded with 
great expense would have to be gone to in the shape of repairs. 

The Earl of Jersey asked if the consent of the Thames 
Conservancy would be necessary with regard to these improve- 
ments. If that was necessary it was obvious that could not be 
obtained until October 6, 

The County Surveyor said between now and October they 
would be dealing with a great part of the bridge that did not 
affect the waterway. He had a doubt as to whether the Thames 
Conservancy had anything to do with it, but he was sure the 
waterway would be so improyed that October 6 would be quite 
soon enough for their permission, because they would not touch 
the pile bridges with which the Conservancy were concerned. 

Sir W. Markby seconded the Earl of Jersey’s amendment. 

On a division sixteen voted for the amendment and seven- 
teen against. The report of the committee was then agreed to. 


ABERDEEN HARBOUR WORKS. 


THE Harbour Commissioners spent a busy afternoon last week 
in the annual inspection of the extensive works under their care. 
They visited first the operations at Regent Bridge, which is now 
almost ready for the erection of the steelwork and machinery. 
It has been arranged that the bridge will be swinging and the 
railway traffic across docks commenced by August of next year. 
The new bridge, which will cost about 50,000/, is only part of 
a big dock improvement scheme, which will involve an outlay 
of 104,000/, Continuing their walk southwards the Commis- 
sioners next saw the work in progress for the reconstruction 
and widening of the Commercial Road wharf, for the extension 
of the fish market. Built originally for the smaller class of 
trawlers, this quay has become entirely inadequate for the require- 
ments of the larger class of vessels now being built for the fishing 
industry. Provision is also being made for a depth of 16 feet at 
low water of spring tides. These improvements will cost 17,000/., 
but they do rot exhaust the arrangements in contemplation for 
the accommodation of this now great industry. By the recent 
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spurchase, at an expenditure of 50,000/, of ground on the south 
sicle of the Dee, the Commissioners will be able when necessary 
‘to double the facilities at present existing for the fish trade. The 
visitors, on passing the pontoon dock in the Albert. basin, 
observed from the signboard that the vessel at present under- 
going repairs there is the 7roth since the dock was acquired 
about two years and four months ago. The engineer is at 
present engaged on a report showing the need of extra docking 
accommodation. The Commissioners then saw the graving 
dock, harbour workshops and the recent reconstruction of 
Provost Matthews’s quay. In passing to inspect the outer sea 
works in a steam tug the party witnessed the dredging opera- 
tiens which axe destined to give an additional depth of 5 feet 
of water along the whole length of the navigation channel, the 
work being carried out in rock. Not the least interesting of 
the. schemes now on hand is that connected with the tunnelling 
of the Dee, whereby the whole of the city sewage will be carried 
in a large syphon under the river and discharged at Girdleness. 
This is a most difficult operation, but every precaution has been 
taken for its safe execution, and the tunnel has been placed at 
such a low level that it may not hamper the expansion of the 
dock system. The harbour engineer, Mr. R. Gordon Nicol, 
C.E.; his assistant, Mr. Simpson; Mr. Ross, harbour trea- 
surer ; and Captain Crombie, harbour master, accompanied 
the Commissioners, and gave explanations regarding the pro- 
gress of the various works on hand. 


TRADE IN NORWAY. 


THE report on the trade and commerce of Norway for the 
year 1901, by Mr. Consul-General Dundas, states that the 
exportation of timber during the year has been very much less 
profitable to exporters than in 1900. Prices declined at the 
beginning of the year and so continued, the fall ranging from 
25 to 40 percent. The following figures give the total export 
of timber from Christiania in 1901 :— 
Quantity. 


Cub. Metres. 
Planed timber . : “ : ; 77,614 
Sawn 4h 57,081 
THewn a 2,569 
Round ,, 59,862 
Staves, &c. 2,502 
Laths 534 
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Being altogether 30,793 cubic metres less than in 1900,)¢ 
about Io per cent. : 
Owing to the diminished activity of the building trade, 
Christiania in the past year the local consumption of tiny 
has been proportionately reduced. The establishment alscof 
several new planing mills has occasioned a number of failus 
and it may safely be said that this branch of the business 
been overdone. With a view to improving the market, | 
Vice-Consul Thiis, at Frederikstad, the centre of the tims 
trade, reports that the members of the Norwegian Flooig 
Association have agreed to restrict their purchases of log: 
the extent of 33 per cent. Mr. Vice-Consul Franklin, at P;. 
grund, echoes the general complaint as to unsatisfactory res ‘5 
during the year which occasioned losses to exporters, especi y 
as selling prices in the United Kingdom and on the Contir\ 
were-notat all proportionate to cost of wood But the shipm\t 
of the log stocks for autumn 1992 and spring 1993 will beg 
curtailed in consequence of the smaller log cutting during ¢ 
past winter that the supply and demand will be in favour of 
timber merchant. x a 
The United Kingdom is by far the largest consumei)f 
Norwegian timber and timber products, taking over two-th's 
of the total value of the exportation of unworked, hf 
manufactured and manufactured timber, Belgium, France ¢ 
Germany coming next. ae | 
The export of granite is chiefly to the United Kingd), 
and is said to have increased considerably of late, especiy 
hewn granite for paving stones Both in regard to the quan y 
and prices there is little difference compared with 1900, “ie 
German consumption of granite has, however, decreased, wh 
a view, it is asserted, to develop her own quarries. The cif 
centre of the granite production is in Smaalene. During ¢ 
year a union has been formed among the Norwegian exporis 
of kerb stones to the United Kingdom. a 
Of other kinds of stone exported may be mentioned sc). 
stone (‘‘kleebersten”), which is used in buildings chiefly)r 
ornamental purposes, and which is most durable, unaffecd 
by heat or cold; marble; felspar, which goes principallyo 
Germany and France; and quartz. But ‘Christiania is it 
much interested in this branch of exportation. The til 
quan:ity of hewn stone exported to the United Kingdon 
1990 was 68,265 tons. 
The building trade, which had declined in 1899 and 10), 
showed signs of revival last year, the number of new buildis 
registered amounting to 922, against 764 in 1900, Of e 
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aber quoted, 112 were dwelling-houses and 21 business or 
a ory buildings. During the course of the year the building 
wnorities passed 105 new dwelling-houses, and the whole 
aber of néw additional dwellings amounted to 1,226. At 
h present time a considerable number of dwellings, as also of 
4 ness premises, are standing empty, and as a consequence 
* have fallen considerably. Property has likewise suffered 
reciation, and only 13 new companies, with a capital of 
x2ly 27,5007, for the purpose of buying up properties, were 
¢ stered, against 52 new companies, with a nominal share 
ital of 543,956/.,in 1900 Of the companies registered last 
“t, one with a capital of about 5,500/. was for the purpose of 
y culating in property at Ofoten. 


YNTILATION OF THE KAISER’S NEW YACHT 
‘*METEOR III.” 


Tg new racing yacht, Meteor ///., built in America for 
 .M. the German Emperor, and christened by the President’s 
dighter, Miss Roosevelt, is, as was to be expected, fitted with 
i] very latest improvements and up-to-date in every respect. 

‘The ventilation, so defective in many high-class yachts, 
h not been overlooked, its importance being fully recognised, 
n only in so far as the comfort and health of those on board 
, concerned, but the internal timber fittings, store-hold, sail- 
cxers, &c , are also kept in good and sound condition, even 
w:n damp sails are stowed away, by the constant circulation 
9 ir effectually preventing mildew, dry-rot and the unpleasant 
ills generally experienced “ below” on such craft when im- 
p fectly ventilated. 

The “Boyle” system of ventilation (natural), supplied by 
Vssrs. Robert Boyle & Son, Ltd., ventilating engineers, 
Lidon and Glasgow, is the method employed, and embraces 
Brle’s latest patent “air-pump” ventilator (upcast) and 
Bile’s latest patent downcast ventilator, which effects a con- 
ious change of air between decks under all conditions of the 
w.ther, as, owing to these ventilators being perfectly water- 
» of, the system can be kept in operation at all times, even 
jiing the roughest weather, when the deck is swept by seas. 

The system is automatic, and having no mechanical move- 
mat of any kind it cannot get out of order and requires no 
antion—most important features in the ventilation of 
vesels, 


i ——— ——————— ———— 


There is no doubt that the “ Boyle” system is a good one. 
It was awarded the 50/. prize with grand diploma—the only 
prize offered—at the International Ventilation Competition, 
London, presided over by Lord John Manners, and the highest 
award for ventilation at the last Paris Exhibition—two gold 
medals and one silver medal—when some of the best known. 
systems in Europe and the United States competed. 

It is employed in the British and foreign navies and by the 
principal steamship companies in this and other countries, 
from whom Messrs. Boyle have received many valuable: 
reports, one being from a first naval lord of the Admiralty and. 
another from Lord Kelvin, in connection with the application. 
of the “ air-pump ” ventilator to his yacht Lal/a Rookh. 

As a significant indication of the serious attention that is. 
now being paid by foreign Governments, as well as our own, 
to the proper ventilation of warships, we may mention that the. 
Russian Government are extensively employing the “ Boyle” 
system, sixteen battle-ships having up to the present been 
ventilated throughout with this system, whilst others are in: 
progress. 

The Indian troopship Hardinge, the largest troopship, we 
believe, in existence, designed by Sir Edward Reed for the 


‘British Government, and recently built by the Fairfield Ship- 
‘building Company, Glasgow, is fitted throughout with the 


“ Boyle” natural system of ventilation, that system having: 
been selected by the Admiralty as being the most suitable for 
the very trying conditions existing in such a vessel. 


THE BISLEY HOMES. 


THE following letter from “ A Subscriber” has appeared in the 
Times: — 

May I attempt to give an answer to the important questions 
raised by you in your leading article of the 16th inst., which I. 
have only just seen? 

I was a large subscriber to the building trades’ gift to the 
nation. Owing to Lord Pirbright and the Soldiers and Sailors’ 
Help Society my subscription has been absolutely wasted. I 
should have preferred to keep silent, but as Lord Pirbright and 
Lord Cheylesmore, better known to the building trade as. 
General Eaton, with Sir Theodore Martin have again resumed 
their unseemly wrangling, and you have now brought your 
great influence to bear in favour of the truth being known, I 
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feel it is only just that as far as they relate to the building 
trades’ gift to the nation the facts should be stated. 

In I1g00, on “the suggestion of Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, chair- 
man of the British Fire Prevention Committee, in consultation 
with several leading builders and manufacturers, it was decided 
to ask the building trades of Great Britain to help in the 
matter of meeting the requirements of wounded soldiers 
returning from the Transvaal war.” A strong committee was 
formed. -The administrative work was to be in the hands of a 
small executive, comprising Mr. Sachs (the originator of the 
gift), Mr. Farrow, Mr. Hammond and Mr. Ellis Marsland, 
with Sir John Taylor (H.M. Office of Works), Mr. Thomas 
Blashill (late architect to the London County Council) and Mr. 
Arthur Cates (past vice-president of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, late Crown surveyor) as advisers. The 
donors were also represented by, amongst others, the well- 
known contractors, Mr. J. Randall (Kirk & Randall), Mr. H. H. 
Bartlett. (Perry & Co.), Mr. J. Howard Colis (Colls & Sons), 
Mr.’George H. Trollope (George Trollope & Sons) and Mr, 
T. F. Rider (T. Rider & Sons), who was appointed hon. 
secretary. 

A circular was issued. It stated :— Lord Pirbright has 
generously given an extensive freehold site at Bisley,” that 
“the Soldiers and Sailors’ Help Society has underiaken the 
management and maintenance of the homes to be erected 
on this site under a scheme initiated by H.RH. Princess 
Christian.” -The building trades were to erect six cottage 
homes, which homes were to be known as the building trades’ 
gift to the nation. “The gift was primarily to take the form 
of contributions in kind,” but those firms who could not see 
their way to contribute in kind were asked to do so in cash. 
Large contributions both in kind and in cash were promised. 
Messrs. Trollope & Sons agreed to carry out the work practi- 
cally at cost price. ; 

Everything went well until August 1920, when the contro- 
versy between Lord Pirbright and Sir Theodore Martin and 
the Soldiers and Sailors’ Help Society began. In consequence 
the executive of the building trades’ gift had to consider their 
position. I think I cannot do better than quote a resolution 
passed at a meeting of the executive on October 23, 1900 :— 

“The building trades’ gift having proceeded with the 
erection of the homes at Bisley on the land presented by Lord 
Pirbright, on the understanding that they would be vested in 
the Duke of Connaught, Lord Derby and Lord Pirbright as 
trustees, and the committee having been recently informed 
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that the two former trustees have not at present accepted e 
trust, and that, in consequence of the position take up by 
Soldiers and Sailors’ Help Society, Lord Pirbright | 
expressed -his intention of withdrawing from the trustees}, 
and that no rules and regulations have yet been framed, ¢ 
committee regards‘ the present state of circumstances as ry 
unsatisfactory, and is of opinion that the legal position, ; 
regards the land and the trusteeship, ‘should at once be clez, 
defined, and that they'should be officially informed by why 
and under what conditions the homes, when completed, are 
be managed ; ahd further, that, ‘under the circumstances, » 
building operations: generally should be suspended until ¢ 
above points have been satisfactorily cleared up.” Be te 
It seems incredible that the gentlemen whose names IJ he 
given, who, with others, undertook to be responsible to ¢ 
building trades for the proper carrying out of their gift to 
nation, should have proceeded to erect these homes before ¢ 
land had been conveyed or the trust accepted. But so it y; 
The differences between Lord Pirbright and the Soldiers ;j 
Sailors’ Help Society stopped the work nearlytwo years. 
‘“‘ Twelve months elapsed before a reconveyance of the },4 
was completed,” and then the Soldiers and Sailors’ Hp 
Society informed the executive of the building trades’ gifio 
the nation “that the soldiers evinced so strong a disinclinat) 
to occupy so large a block of homes: as those at Bisley tt 
those already erected by them are still untenanted” “— 
chairman of the Soldiers and Sailors’ Help Society furty 
informed the executive ‘that, if the homes in connect; 
with the building trades’ gift were completed, his commiie 
would do their best to utilise them.” ie 
This, sir, is a brief statement of the facts. The buildy 
trade responded to the call made upon them ; the men at my 
of the building jobs made collections, | suppose altogether ¢ 
contributions in kind’ and cash exceed 20,000/., and foro 
purpose. It is not likely the building trade will contrite 
another penny. 
While admitting that those responsible for the build, 
trades’ gift should never have started until they were certaii)f 
their position as to the conveyance of the land, the trusteesp 
and the maintenance of the homes when finished, it is rey 
owing to the miserable and petty squabbling of Lord Pirbriit 
and the Soldiers and Sailors’ Help Society that those whohe 
fought so well and suffered so much in the Transvaal havebn 
deprived of what was honestly meant by the building tradi 
be a comfort and a benefit to them. 
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THE WEEK. 


Tue resolution which is to be submitted to the trustees 
of the Manchester Infirmary after the holidays is as 
follows: —“ That the board of management of the Royai 
Infirmary be empowered to negotiate once more the sale of 
the entire Piccadilly site and buildings thereon to the 
Manchester Corporation for the sum of not less than 
400,coo/.; and, in the event of the City Council again 
refusing to purchase, that the Board be authorised to offer 
the site, with the sanction of the Charity Commissioners 
and subject to Act of Parliament, for sale publicly to the 
highest bidder, with a view of applying the proceeds, if and 
when sold, to the erection of a new infirmary of adequate 
accommodation and equipment on a suitable site elsewhere.” 
At present there is no public announcement of the course 
which will be adopted by the Manchester Corporation. It 
is needless to say there are several suggestions about the 
utilisation of the site for the benefit of Manchester. No 
more commanding position is to be found in the city, 
and if the remova! were practicable, Mr. WATERHOUSE’S 
town hall wou!d be the most suitable building to be placed 


there. 


_ Unity is never more desirable than in connection with 
a series of wall-paintings. Without that principle the 
different works fail to give mutual aid and to co-operate in 
producing a definite result. They become to some extent 
like annual exhibitions. That, we fear, is destined to be 
the fate of the pictures in the Panthéon. When it was 
decided to adorn the walls with paintings by modern 
French artists, the history of Christianity in France was to 
be made manifest. The building being then used as a 
church, and dedicated to St. GENEviIEvE, the late Puvis 
DE CHAVANNES and M. Jean-Paut Laurens depicted 
scenes in the life of the patroness of Paris. Panels were 
also assigned to St. Denis, St. Louis, CHARLEMAGNE, 
Joan or Arc, &c. But since the church has been 
secularised there is a desire to avoid ecclesiastical subjects. 
M. Epovarp DeraitiE has received a commission to 
paint incidents in the three days’ Revolution of July 1830, 
and they are to be placed in the apse above the mosaic by 
Hésert, which shows CuristT telling His disciples to love 
one another. ‘The late Jures Datou before his death 
had completed the model for a group representative of the 
orators of the Revolution, and M. ANTOINE MERCIE is 
engaged on a similar work which will recall the generals. 
There is no guarantee that some of the existing canvases 
may not be superseded by other scenes from the Revolu- 
tions. To secure consistence a course of that kind cannot 
be avoided. M. DeratLie has also finished two grand 
pictures which are to appear on the walls of a sa/e in the 
Hotel de Ville. The subjects are the Evrolment of 
Volunteers in 1789, and the Return from Jena, the latter 
suggesting that the Municipal Council, at least, are not 
afraid of Germany. The painter is also busy on a painting 
for the ceiling, and some for other panels in the sa//e, 


___Iy the reports of the examiners on building construction, 
it is evident that the students in the schools of the Board 
of Education, although they may produce showy drawings, 
are not well grounded in the elements of construction. 
The teacher is for the future advised to explain common 
building materials, the sizes of bricks, why there is more 
uniformity in their sizes than in slates, why water condenses 
on the inner surfaces of glass, windows, walls, &c. It 
would seem incredible that almost all the candidates for 
honours were unable to tell the weight of a piece of iron of 
given dimensions. To say that a piece of iron an inch 
Square and a foot long weighed 500 lbs., or 4 or 5 lbs., is 
proof that there is no realism or practical character in 
much of the teaching. The notes of lectures were often 
nonsense. Lord GRIMTHORPE once remarked that an 
architect was an artist in respect of his drawings. We 
wonder what he would say if the following paragraph of 
the examiners on drawings which were submitted in 
honours classes came before his lordship’s eyes:—‘ In 


wate to drawing we do not see the same accuracy, as a 
rule, in building drawings that we find in machine drawings. 


Every builder, as an architect; is an artist, and practises a 
fine art. However this may be, his plans, elevations and 
sections are no more necessarily fine art than are the 
drawings of a mechanical engineer. Why will students of 
this class throw careless washes of colour over dirty, careless 
pencil drawings? Do they think they have anything in 
common with rapid water-colour sketches for art purposes,” 
A few examples of genuine architectural drawings would 
evidently be of great utility in the schools, and should be 
purchased by the authorities like other examples of work. 


GRouND in the neighbourhood of the sea or tidal rivers 
has often sources of danger when used as building sites, 
which are not apparent however carefully the soil may be 
examined, It is only when the walls of buildings are being 
carried up and the weight is increased on the stratum that 
the inadequacy of supporting power is realised. In such 
circumstances amateur builders who have grown wise after 
the event find opportunities to display their skill. A case 
of this kind has just occurred at Brighton. A generating 
station for the lighting of the town is in course of con- 
struction at Fishersgate. The foundation walls were nearly 
completed when it was ascertained that the southern one 
showed signs of weakness. It was therefore decided that 
the site should be slightly changed, the northern wall taking 
the place of the southern. There is nothing remarkable in 
the mishap, but as the work was executed for the Corpora- 
tion it is needless to say that the usual amount of criticism 
is heard, and the failure of the soil is ascribed to other 
causes than the want of cohesion among the materials 
beneath the surface. The sea at Brighton was not always 
under such control as it appears at present, and evidently 
the waves were allowed to follow their own: sweet will at 
Fishersgate, for the ground in a geological sense is not of 
ancient date, and has not been ccnsolidated by ages. The 
Brighton Town Council cannot expect to be guaranteed 
against contingencies any more than a private building 
owner, and their duty now is to make the best of the con- 
ditions, and to be thankful that the failure was not of a 
more costly character. 


THE remarks on school buildings in the recent reports 
of the inspectors of the Board of Education suggest that 
all that is desirable by teachers and students is not always. 
provided. Mr. CarTLipGE, the chief inspector of art. 
instruction, states that even in some of the best new 
schools lighting is not sufficiently considered. The broad. 
mullions and transoms cause confusion of lighting, which is 
an cbstacle to the progress of the students. The storage 
accommodation is insufficient, and he says “in the matter 
of ventilation it would seem that most architects are unable 
to make satisfactory arrangements in school of art build- 
ings.” He refers to one case of a modelling-room in which 
the clay and work bin, arranged internally so as to keep the 
clay and models in a damp state, was carefully surrounded. 
by hot-water pipes. Mr. ALLport is of opinion that in 
technical schools enough attention is not bestowed on the 
planning and selection of a site to allow of adequate 
lighting of the art section. In one school out of five art-rooms 
only one has a north light. These are serious shortcomings, 
and it seems unjust to blame masters and students for , 
defective work when the students have to encounter such 
unfavourable conditions. 


In this country assistance is given by the officers of the | 
Geological Survey on questions relating to water-supply. 
The inquiries which are necessary for the preparation of . 
memoirs and plans enable them to be cognisant of © 
phenomena which would be uncbserved by an engineer 
whose examination was limited by time and circumscribed 
in area. In the United States they have gone a step 
further. A section of hydrography has_ been _ intro- 
duced in connection with the Survey, which is under 
the charge of a doctor of medicine. The object of it 
is to obtain trustworthy information about the cha- 
racter of the water in all parts of the country, not only 
in rivers, but when derived from underground sources. 
The aid of willing assistants has been secured, and a uniform 
method of investigating will be adopted. Information will 
then be available which will diminish the costliness of pre- 
liminary reports on water-supply, besides imparting more 
certitude to the data. 
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TWO SCOTTISH MASONS. 
HE'people of Cromarty have done well by celebrating 
the birth of their townsman, HuGH MILLuzEr. 
Friends and admirers have assured themselves of his im- 
mortality, but renown is as fleeting as most other things on 
earth. Hucu MILuLer’s claims to it are based on his 
geological studies and on his controversial writings. His 
power of expressing’his visions of the former state of the 
earth was so marvellous, it is difficult for a matter-of-fact 
geologist to resist the conclusion that MILLER was inspired 
by imagination rather than by close observation. He 
helped to popularise geology, but it would be puzzling to 
find a geological treatise or a paper in which his authority 
is-quoted. Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, who has much in 
common with HucH MILLER, said with truth that “he 
clothed the dry bones of science with living flesh and blood. 
He made the aspects of past ages to stand out once more 
as his vivid imagination conceived that they must once 
have been. He awakened an enthusiasm for geological 
questions such as had never before existed; and this 
wave of popular appreciation which he set in motion 
had never since ceased to pulsate throughout the 
English-speaking population of the world.” The ex- 
director of the Geological Survey of Great Britain also 
acknowledged that “it was Mittrr’s ‘Old Red Sand- 
stone’ that first revealed to him the ancient history that 
might be concealed in the hills around him and the mean- 
ings that might be hidden in the commonest stones beneath 
his feet. He had been interested in such objects, as boys 
are apt to be who spend much of their time in the open 
country, but it was that book which set him on the path of 
intelligent inquiry.” HUXLEY, too, testified to the patience 
and sagacity of MILLER in his researches, and to the natural 
insight which seemed to have supplied the place of 
anatomical knowledge. But the modern geologist requires 
more or less acquaintance with anatorry, and field-work is 
now served by processes which were unknown to Hucu 
MititER. As regards his writings on Church policy, a 
great many people in Scotland would at the present day be 
unable to give an account of the controversy on one side 
of which HucH MILLER was a champion fifty years ago. 
Indeed, for some time before his death he was, we believe, 
regarded with suspicion by members of his own party. It 
is therefore doubtful whether as a man of science or a man 
of letters he will retain a hold on posterity. But the story 
of his life and its tragic ending should hereafter insure to 
him the sympathy of men. 

We must not forget that HucH MILLER was a quarry- 
man and a mason. On that account he has a claim on 
our recognition. Indeed, we think his example may tend 
to enforce a lesson which is much needed. There is no 
doubt he was a genuine Scotsman, but Cromarty, where he 
was born in 1802, possessed many families from the Low- 
lands, and some of whom no doubt originally came from 
England. Popular belief is, however, in favour of the 
theory that he was of Viking descent, which view is thought 
to be upheld by the fact that his father and several of his 


relatives were sailors. HucH MILLER was early an orphan _ 
and claimed the right to be lord of himself and dispose of | 
his life as he wished. Accordingly he bound himself as an | 
apprentice to a stone-mason ; he began by working in a | 
quarry. In that way he first came in contact with the Old | 
Red Sandstone of which afterwards he gave such glowing | 
descriptions. | 

In his “Schools and Schoolmasters” and “First Im- 
pressions of England” there are passages which prove that | 
he was contented with his trade, or perhaps it would be | 
more Correct to say that he courageously resolved to make | 
the best of the situation, like Mark Tapiry when he was | 
an architect’s partner ‘in the flourishing city of Eden. He | 
studied hard during the enforced idleness of the winter | 
months, and remembering, we suppose, the example of 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, he tried his hand at poetry. But | 
there was a largeness about MILLER’s imagination which 
would not bear to be restricted by metres, and the most 
ardent of his admirers would not easily remember his 
compositions in verse. | 

After a time he obtained an appointment in a bank, and 
abandoned stone-working. He continued to write. He | 
showed such ardour in Church affairs that when it was 
proposed to establish a journal to advocate the views of | 
men of similar opinions he was selected as editor. HucH 
MILLER thought, no doubt, that he had a mission, and his | 
articles in Zxe Witness suggested that the fierce covenanting — 
spirit was not extinct. He wielded words like a claymore. | 
Every article of his signified a loss of nerve force, and | 
before many years were over his brain, which was that of 
an intellectual giant, was beyond the controlling power of | 
his will. He varied controversy with essays on geology. — 
Science, if rightly followed, might have served as a 
regulative power, but his manner of treating the phenomena 
of geology imposed a strain on him almost as severe as the. 
contentions of Church parties. He must have known also 
that he was touching perplexing subjects. It was the 
general belief in Scotland that Genesis and geology were 
opposed, but one service rendered hy HucH MILLER was, 
by his genial ardour and irresistible eloquence, sweeping — 
away, as Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE said, “the last remnants | — 
of the barrier of orthodox prejudice against geology in this | 
country. The present generation can hardly realise the 
former strength of that bigotry, or appreciate the merit of 
the service rendered in the breaking of it down.” When 
at length, after correcting the proofs of his last volume, 
“The Testimony of the Rocks,” he raised his strong hand 
against himself, even his opponents had to acknowledge | 
that he was a brave and just man who had sacrificed 
himself in the service of science and religion. | 

In 1785 ALLAN CUNNINGHAM was born in Dumfries-’ 
shire. Atthe age of eleven he also was apprenticed to a 
stone-mason. He endured similar vicissitudes to HucH 
MILLER, buthehad gained alocal reputation as a rhymester at 
a much earlier period than the Cromarty youth. The fame 
of Burns was accepted by everyone in Dumfriesshire, and. 
as the poet lived until 1796 the bright young CUNNINGHAM 
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was one of his votaries, and he has given a description of 
the poet’s appearance which probably comes nearest to 
truth. He brought out an edition of Burns’s works in 
1834. no 
SC UNNINGHAM grew tired of masonry, and ‘before he was 
thirty he was known in London as an industrious writer in 
prose and verse. WALTER Scott was deceived by some of 
his ballads, which he concluded were ancient examples 
worthy of a place in any Border Minstrelsy. As in 
the case of MILLER, literature was followed with persist- 
ence, suggesting that thoughts could arise and be 
expressed with the regularity with which stones were 
dressed. But composition carried on under such cir- 
cumstances is exhausting. Muitter died when he was 
fifty-four, and CUNNINGHAM, whose life was amidst happier 
surroundings, died when he was fifty-seven. He found 
congenial occupation as the major-domo, the confidential 
manager of Sir Francis CHANnTREY’s workshops for the 
production of sculpture. His admirers were of all ranks, 
and it was real gratification to Sir WALTER Scorr when he 
was in London to visit ‘Honest ALLAN.” His writings 
are of many classes; but, unlike MILLER, CUNNINGHAM 
wrote several romances, a drama, biographies, as well as 
six volumes of lives of the most eminent British painters, 
sculptors and architects. He contributed successfully 
to the enjoyment of his contemporaries, and if all his 
writings do not survive, some of his songs will, we hope, be 
remembered as long as the men and women of Scotland 
have voices. 

Whether the two masons missed their true vocation it is 
now impossible to determine. They were both men 
endowed most liberally with imagination. MILLER’s some- 
times seemed to be almost as sublime as MiLTon’s. They 
were not the only clever men in Scotland or in England 
who were to be found toiling as masons. But as the trade 
was then administered, and to some extent it is unchanged, 
they were out of place in a stoneyard. It would be an 
error to undervalue the simplest masonry, and there are 
problems in stone-cutting which require no small amount’ of 
intellect. But such work as falls to an ordinary journey- 
man in the farmhouses and houses in the small towns of 
Scotland never calls for extraordinary skill, and it is easy 
to conceive a great part of it being executed by means of a 
machine. 

For men who are gifted with the powers of CUNNINGHAM 
and MILLER it would not be presumption if they 
attempted ornamental work, but the organisation of 

“industry in this country is an obstacle to any effort of 
that kind. ALLAN CUNNINGHAM tells us that when he 
came to London sculpture was to him an unknown art, and 
he describes his feelings when he first saw CIBBER’S 
Madness and Melancholy outside the asylum for insane in 
Moorfields. That, no doubt, was owing to the condition 
of Scotland, for no examples of the sculptor’s art were 
visible on the roads of Dumfriesshire. But ALLAN wished 
to have sculpture of another kind besides formal statues. 
“Sculpture was,” he wrote, ‘“‘to Gothic architecture what 
the blossom is to the leaf. It was subordinate indeed to 
the masonry—or rather the conception of the whole was so 
much the effort of one mind, that the sculpture seemed 
tame when removed from the consecrated recesses, and 
the architecture without it appeared deprived of its chief 
grace.” Why should not similar blossoming be allowed in 
modern architecture? CUNNINGHAM would have been 
able under favourable auspices to have executed such 
architectural sculpture as would enhance the masonry. 
But to use his own words, “It is singular how few have 
had the fortune to be put at the outset of life into the path 
wherein their genius lay.” ; 

~ We can hardly suppose that the Medizeval masons were 
always satisfied with building walls or even forming 
vaults. It is more likely that when an opportunity 
offered, which was frequently, they were capable of making 
the stones assume the forms of leaves or flowers. Only 
slaves should pursue monotonous operations year after year. 
If special sculptors had to be employed in the old churches 
and cathedrals the expenses might often be deterring, and 
there would be delays which were never likely to be over- 
come. In our time a CuNNINGHAM or a MILLER who 
desired to become something more than a layer of stones in 
courses would, if possessed of strong will, be able to acquire 


the rudiments of sculpture and modelling in art schools 
without any large deduction from their wages. But their 
fellow workmen would rise in rebellion against them. 
Liberty of action is not allowed to reach such an extreme. 
The consequence is that clever masons are compelled to 
take up exhausting varieties of work, while building loses 
the services of men who could have conferred grace upon 
it and in that way increased its value. A Scottish proverb 
says, ‘Strive for a silk gown and you may have a sleeve of 
it.” In the building trades men with ambition to prove 
their worth should not be manacled by the idle and 
lethargic. 


CHARLESTON AND GEORGETOWN, U-S.A.* 


“~HARLES II. was liberal in portioning out vast areas 
Ss of North America among his friends. Every reader’ 
of romances remembers how Colonel HENRY Esmonn’s! 
family had in that way obtained an estate in Virginia, and 
it was on the beautiful banks of the Potomac that a new 
Castlewood was erected, which soon became the property 
of the WARRINGTONS. That grant may not be recorded in 
what are called histories, but in them we find it stated that 
about 1662 Epwarp Hypg, who was more familiarly 
known as Lord CLARENDON, and seven: others were 
accorded possession of all the territory situated between 31° 
and 36° 30’ north latitude, which was called Carolina. The 
proprietors formed for over half a century the only govern- 
meat. JoHN Locke, the philosopher, was secretary to 
them, and the manuscript still exists of the scheme of 
government for the colony which he drew up, and which 
was remarkable for its spirit of toleration. Nobody was 
to be disturbed, molested or persecuted for his religious 
opinions or way of worship. Nobody was to bea freeman or 
possess an estate or dwelling who was not, at least, a deist, 
but ‘‘any seven or more pastors agreeing in any religion 
shall constitute a church, to which they shall give some 
name to distinguish it from the others.” So much freedom 
was not suited to that bigoted age. In 1719 the country 
was divided into North and South Carolina, and a royal 
government was established. Charleston was founded in 
1680, and it remained the capital of the province until it 
was superseded by Columbia in 1787. 

It is well to bear the dates in mind when we have to 
consider the architecture of the Charleston district. The 
houses recall not only England, but the age of SHarrTzs- 
BURY, CLARENDON and LockeE, when the influence of 
In1Go Jones still prevailed. The English emigrants must 
have brought with them a love for refined architecture and 
esteem for English work at the end of the seventeenth and 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. But there was 
another influence which was derived from a nearer source, 
and that was the climatic conditions which made the 
verandah a necessity. Says Mr. C. R. S. Horton :— 


The Charleston we know to-day presents, architecturally, a 
quaint mixture of French and English ideas, together with 
some of the more salient ones of old San Domingo, in the way 
of exaggerated verandahs and high brick walls thrown in for 
good measure. The first two of these szo¢i/s—the French and 
the English—were inherited, naturally enough, from its earliest 
inhabitants, the English Cavalier and the French Huguenot, 
both of whom represented people of pronounced opinions as to: 
what constituted domestic comfort and elegance. The San 
Domingo feeling came naturally and regularly enough, too, 
along with a lot of wealthy immigrants from the West Indian 
Islands who made their homes in Charleston, where the 
climate was not totally unlike that left behind them, and pro- 
ceeded to make themselves comfortable in their own way. 
The houses built by these immigrants were usually spacious, 
with enormous two and three-storey covered verandahs as 
special features, though quite lacking in interior adornment. 
They were commonly surrounded by large grounds, around 
which high brick walls were built, after the manner of that 
surrounding the Simonton residence on Légare Street, which, 
with its great iron gateway, is one of the show-places of the 
city. These walls afforded the greatest privacy—a thing 
always of paramount importance with Charlestonians—and 
allowed the outsider no glimpse of the well-arranged garden 
within, with its gay masses of odorous opoponax, réve d’or 


* The Georgian Period, being Measured Drawings of Colonial 
Work. Illustrations by E. Eldon Deane, E. P. Morrill and C. M. 
Bill. Part X. (Boston: American Architect and Building News 
Company. London: B. T. Batsford.) 
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roses and tropical palmetto bushes, among which the women 
of the family wandered informally at pleasure—or, if any, just 
a tantalising peep through the richly wrought entrance gates. 


The verandah in Charleston exemplifies what EMERSON 
calls the poetry of columns. No objection can be made 
in those cases to superposing. Sometimes, as in the 
Nathaniel. Heyward House, the Witte House and the 
Ancrum House, there is only one storey, and the 
verandah might be taken to be the facade of a chapel 
or public building in Italian style to which large timber 
additions had been made. A_ building which other- 
wise would be considered plain thus assumes importance. 
In the De Saussure House there are three ranges, and 
between the columns is balustrading. Generally unadorned 
Tuscan columns are used, but in the Horry House an Ionic 
order is also introduced above, and the spaces between the 
columns are halfway filled with latticework, which allows of 
privacy to the occupants. In Concord, near Natchez, 
which dated from 1789, only a single order was required for 
the two floors. Tne building was destroyed by fire a few 
years ago, but the view of it serves to explain how the 
builders became accustomed to elongated columns, and 
employed them for flanking doorways as well as in the 
interiors. 

The exteriors have generally large gateways, which often 
show an ingenious combination. of wood and iron, as in 
the Edmondson Gates. The wrought-iron work often brings 
to mind old houses in the suburts of London, and it was 
usually imported from England, the initials of the owner of 
the buildings being introduced instead of the customary 
“G. R.” Asa rule the details are Italian, freely translated, 
but occasionally we meet with strange incongruities, such 
as a window in the fcrm of a pointed arch, as in the pedi- 
ment of Witte House, which suggest alterations by incom- 
petent builders and ignorant owners. An oval window in 
a pediment is common. 

The interiors occasionally exemplify more. regard. for 
design than the outsides. One of the houses, Friendfield, 
Georgetown, has the walls covered above the dado with one of 
those French papers which were used as substitutes for 
tapestry. Evidently it was intended to represent a view on the 
Seine. But truth was altogether neglected, for buildings were 
utilised which were found in other parts of Paris. The 
Porte St. Denis is assumed to be on the bank as well asthe 
Panthéon. The towers of Notre-Dame are in the back- 
ground, the Arc du Carrousel is also made to appear as a 
riparian structure. It was erected in 1806 and the wall- 
paper cannot be of older date. Various other familiar objects 
outside Paris are combined. On the left bank of the river 
pastoral and agricultural operations appear to be carried on, 
while some people are bathing. The paper was sold in 
small pieces, and the buildings of Paris, therefore, could be 
arranged and ccmbined at the discretion of the hanger. It 
is an interesting relic of an old-fashioned wall-decoration, 
and is suggestive of the “pretty slight drollery, or the story 
of the Prodigal, or the German hunting in water-work ” 
which Farstarr said was worth a thousand fly-bitten 
tapestries. All the mansions shown are indicative of 
opulence. Charleston was admirably selected for the 
purposes of trade. It was an excellent seaport and the 
country was fertile, especially for crops of tobacco. and 
cotton. But labour in the fields in so warm a climate 
was not adapted to English physique. In Carolina 
slaves were a necessity prior to the invention of 
agricultural machinery. The Brewton slave quarters, 
which look like’ a transformed chapel, are reminiscent 
of the old condition of things when A‘ricans were chattels. 
General Wave. Hampton, of Carolina, is said to have 
owned no less than 3,000 slaves. With their aid wealth 
was not difficult to attain, and no doubt much of it was 
expended in erecting and adorning residences. Jostau 
Quincy, in his account of the condition of Charleston in 
1773, wrote :—‘‘I can only say in general that in grandeur, 
splendour of buildings, decorations, equipages, numbers, 
commerce, shipping, and, indeed, almost everything, it far 
surpasses all I ever saw or ever expect to see in America.” 
Emancipation and other causes have overcome the “ royal 
merchants” and planters of South Carolina. Mr. ELDON 
Deane, the architect, whose illustrations are the chief 
feature in the last part of “ Colonial Architecture,” lately 
visited Charleston. He has described its appearance in 


detail, and of course enjoyed the evidence of imitation of 
English work in the houses.. He sums up his observations 
as follows :— 


I found it a proud old city, with every evidence of wealth 
and luxury in its past, but there is scarcely an estate upon 
which the inscription “Ichabod” could not be appropriately 
placed on its gate-posts. Without help, the spacious 
gardens are but poorly kept up, and reflect the all-pervading 
decay. As you behold all these big mansions, and after talking 
with their owners, you are manifestly impressed with’ the dis. 
tinction of having a grandfather who helped to make history, 
but reflect that this they'did because they could not very well 
help doing so, and while these good people have been 
dreaming of their family trees, the Northerners ‘have been 
studiously pushing a way for their sons and daughters. 


' 


One of the American writers says that the Southern 


houses are ‘‘ more lovabie than any type of house we have,” 


and in that opinion Englishmen, after studying the plates, 
are sure to agree. The wealthy ‘planters must have had 
broad notions and confidence in the efforts of their 
architects to provide homes that would be at once 
comfortable and dignified. Like the other numbers of 


“Colonial Architecture” brought out by the American 


Architect, English influences are perceptible in the majority 


of the old buildings belonging to Charleston.’ The plates 
form therefore a supplement to the history of English — 


architecture which has exceeding’ interest. In the British! 
colonies there are now many places where the climate is as 
sunny for the greater part of the year as that of South 
Carolina. 
to be met are similar to those which were realised in the 
Southern States. For modern architects the views of the 
American houses would have utility in suggesting solutions 
which were arrived at by skilful 
amidst favourable circumstances. 


. 


CAMBRIAN ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE members of the Cambrian Archeological Association 


assembled at Brecon on August 18 for their annual 


meeting. The Association had twice before met at Brecon, in 
Sir Joseph Bailey, who was president at 
the last Brecon meeting, again took the chair this time, under 
his new title of Lord Glanusk. Whilst thirty years, says the 
Manchester Guardian, have made hardly any appreciable 


1853 and in 1872 


difference in the ancient monuments of the district, it is sad to 
think of the havoc that time has worked among the veteran 
archeologists who used to attend the meetings of the Associa- 
tion. Such men as Professor E A Freeman, Professor J. 0. 
Westwood, J. H. Parker of Oxford, M. H. Bloxam, of Rugby, 
C. T. Clark, of Dowlais, and the Rev. EL. Barnwell are no 
longer with us, and the present generation of Welsh antiquaries 
seem to be quite satisfied to quote from their writings. To 
those who have listened in awe-struck silence to Freeman’s 
scathing denunciations of Parker because he had dated a par- 


ticular architectural moulding 1187 instead of 1190, and to 
Parker’s quietly sarcastic remarks in reply, a great change 


seems to have come over the Association in the past thirty 
years. 


The whole of the district included in the four days’ excur- 


sions, from Tuesday to Friday, is on the old red sandstone for- 


mation, and consequently the scenery is more uniform in 


character than in localities where several different kinds of 
rock crop up in succession close together, as is the case near 
Merthyr and other places on the edge of the Glamorganshire 


coalfield. Not only is Brecon itself on the old red ‘sandstone, — 
but the beacons, or vans, which form the most prominent _ 
features in all the surrounding views are also of the same for- 


mation. The highest peak—Pen-y-Fan, 2,910 feet above sea 
level, and 5 miles south of Brecon—is the loftiest old red sand- 
stone summit in the kingdom. The Carmarthenshire Van, 
close to the boundary of that county and 15 miles south-west 
of Brecon, is a landmark of nearly equal importance, although 
about 3co feet less in altitude than Pen-y-Fan. On the 
Ordnance Map it will be noticed that the words “cefn” and 
“cwm” recur at intervals along the mountain chain to the 
south of Brecon, indicating a series of long rounded ridges 
covered with grass, alternating with deep valleys. The sky- 
line of the Beacons is not unpleasing, though the forms of the 
peaks may appear somewhat fantastic to an eye accustomed to 
the more usual mountain tops of rugged slate or granite, or the 
peculiarly beautiful curves which show the results of glacial 
action. The special charm of the landscapes in the neigh- 
bourhood of Brecon lies ‘in the gentle gradation from the 
fertility of the green meadows close at hand to the wildness of 
the mountains far away, whose barren places are toned down 


In such happy places the conditions which have 


predecessors working. 
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- to blue grey by the atmosphere so as to harmonise with the 


rest. During the excursions the members were delighted with 
an endless succession of panoramas, having as their main 
features the Usk in the foreground, with well-wooded hillsides 
along its banks, the rounded grassy uplands in the middle dis- 
tance, and the purple masses of mountains beyond. Thetown 
of Brecon itself is not particularly attractive. ; 

The prehistoric antiquities seen during the excursions were 
jnferior both in quantity and quality to those in other parts of 
Wales where the meetings of the Association have been held. 
It is not altogether easy to explain this ; certainly it would be 
ansafe to assume that all the important monuments have been 
destroyed. The prehistoric remains visited on the first day 
comprised only a menhir, or standing stone, near Battle, and 
an ancient British hill fort of the usual type, called the Crig, 
lying two miles north-west of Brecon. On the second day the 
site of the crannog or lake-dwelling discovered on a small 
island near the shore of Llangorse Lake by the Rev. E. N. 
Dumbleton in 1869 was examined. It is interesting as being 
almost the only example in Wales of a kind of pile structure 
which is common in Ireland, Scotland and Switzerland. All 
that can now be seen is a row of piles sticking up above the 
surface of the water. On the same day, had time permitted, 
the party should have seen the remains of a chambered cairn 
on Manest farm, a mile south-west of Tall-y-Uyn Junction, 
known as Ty-Iltyd—that is to say, the House of Iltyd. The 
chamber has been denuded of the cairn which once covered it, 
exposing the large flat slabs of stone forming the sides and 
roof. The chamber was very possibly used as a hermit’s cell 
at one time, and there are several small incised crosses, carved 
on the slabs either during the period of its occupation or by 
pious pilgrims to the spot after the cell had been deserted. 
Iltyd was a contemporary of St. David and St. Samson, and 
gives his name to Llantwit Fawr, in Glamorganshire. A large 
number of churches are dedicated to him in South Wales. A 
parallel case of the probable use of a neolithic burial chamber 
as a dwelling-place at a much later period is Wayland Smith’s 
cave, in Berkshire, which is mentioned in a Saxon document 
of the eighth or ninth century. 

The Roman station of Bannium, now called the Gaer, 
which was seen on the first day’s excursion, is situated 3 miles 
west of Brecon, in a strong position formed by the junction of 
the river Yscir and the Usk Extensive mdsses of masonry 
are still visible above the ground, and the plan of the fortifica- 
tion can easily be traced. From time to time Roman antiqui- 
ties are found on the site, consisting chiefly of Samian ware, 
various other kinds of pottery, blue glass beads, coins, bricks 
and tiles. Some of the tiles are stamped “LEG II AVG.” 
showing that the station was occupied by the Second Legion 
(Augusta), the headquarters of which was at Caerleon-on- Usk. 
Most of the relics found here were shown to the members on 
Friday, when they visited Ffrwdgrech, near Brecon, the resi- 
dence of Mr. David Evans, the proprietor of the Gaer. If the 
site were to be systematically explored, it would doubtless yield 
a plentiful harvest of antiquities, and in laying bare the plan 
of the buildings and perhaps discovering inscribed objects, the 
excavators would certainly throw much light on the Roman 
occupation of Wales. At present, although most of the finds 
are preserved, no record seems to be kept of the exact spots 
where the antiquities were dug up. Near the Roman station 
of Bannium is a sepulchral monument, sculptured with the 
figures of a Roman soldier and his wife, known as the Maen-y- 
Merwynnion, or “maiden stone.” It bears an inscription now 
nearly obliterated. There is another maiden stone near 
Benachie, Aberdeenshire, but this is an early Christian monu- 
ment with interlaced ornament uponit. Then thereisthe Maiden 
Castle near Dorchester, and many other instances of the use 
of the word might be cited. Between the Gaer and Brecon 
there is an ancient paved trackway, which is called Roman, but 
may be of almost any age from the prehistoric period down to 
the time of Bernard Newmarch, the conqueror of Brecknock- 
shire. Mr. F. Haverfield read a valuable paper on Bannium 
at the evening meeting on Tuesday. He said that, as far as 
outward appearances went, there had been no reconstruction 
of the walls, and that consequently the place had been occupied 
for a comparatively short period. To judge from the evidence 
of the coins found on the site, the period of occupation would 
be from about A.D 70to AD 120 After that time the country 
was no doubt subdued, and a strong garrison would be un- 
necessary. Mr. Haverfield strongly advocated the use of the 
Spade as the speediest method of solving the various archao- 
logical problems connected with the struggle between the 
stubborn Silures fighting for freedom amongst the fastnesses 
Brecknockshire hills against the might of Imperial 
Rome. At Penoyre House, the residence of Mr. R. D. Cleasby, 
near the Gaer, the party had an opportunity of examining one 
of the most beautifully cut- Roman sepulchral inscriptions in 
Wales. Unfortunately the slab is broken in half, so that the 
ends of all the lines are missing, thus affording the assembled 
Antiquaries an endless field for speculation. The stone was 
found a few years ago at Battle, near Penoyre, and also not far 


from the Gaer. Other Roman inscriptions of inferior interest 
were seen during Thursday’s excursion at Tretower and 
Scethrog. 

The valley of the Usk between Devynock and the Grand 
Crickhowel contains an unrivalled series of inscribed and 
sculptured stones of the early Christian period, dating from 
about A.D 500 to A.D. Ico. In fact no district in Wales affords 
a better opportunity for the study of the development of monu- 
ments of this class. The series commences with the rude 
pillar stones, the inscriptions on which are simply debased 
copies of Roman epitaphs, differing from them in two 
respects—(1) that the letters are very ill-formed, and (2) the 
lines, instead of reading horizontally from left to right, read 
vertically upwards from bottom to top. It is true that there 
are about a dozen pillar stones in Great Britain with inscrip- 
tions cut horizontally, after the Roman fashion, but these are 
exceptions of very early date, as three of them have the 
Chi-Rho monogram and two contain the Roman formula 
“Vixit annos ...” The Celtic fashion of making the debased 
Latin inscriptions read vertically upwards instead of hori- 
zontally probably arose from the fact that the ogham inscriptions 
must read vertically because they are cut on the angle of the 
stone; and as many of the monuments are both bi-literal and 
bi-lingual, it would never do to have the ogham inscrip- 
tion reading one way and the debased Latin inscription 
another. An example ofa pillar stone with a debased Latin 
inscription entirely in capitals was seen on Friday’s excursion 
at Devynock. The members had an opportunity of examining 
specimens of the bi-literal and bi-lingual inscriptions at 
Trallong on Tuesday and at Glanusk Park on Thursday. The 
most interesting feature of the Glanusk inscription is that it 
gives the rare ogham letter X as the equivalent for the Latin P. 
The inscribed stone at Llanfihangel Cwm-dii is a good instance 
of the transitional type in which several minuscule or small 
letters are mixed with the capitals. The inscription means, 
‘* Here lies Cattoc, son of Teyrnoc.” Somewhere about the 
year AD 70) the capital letters ceased to be used and the 
inscriptions were afterwards entirely in minuscules. Oghams 
also became obsolete, and as there was no further reason for 
continuing to make the Latin inscription parallel with the ogham 
inscription, or vertical, the old Roman custom of cutting the 
letters in horizontal lines was reverted to. . At the same time 
Celtic ornament and figure sculpture begins to make its 
appearance on the monuments. The best example near Brecon 
is the well-known cross slab of Briamail at Llandefailogfach. 

With the exception of Brecon Priory Church, which is too 
well known to need description here, the ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of the district is somewhat poor. Most of the churches 
have been either over-restored or rebuilt, so that very few old 
features now remain. Of the smaller village churches that at 
Llanfillo, with its finely-carved rood-screen and a doorway, 
having a highly-ornamented lintel, was distinctly the best 
worth seeing. Medieval military architecture was represented. 
by the round keeps of Brinllys and Tretower, which are of the 
thirteenth century, and are built on the same plan as those at 
Pembroke, Coningsborough in Yorkshire, and Coucy in France. 
At Tretower there is also a fortified mansion of the fourteenth 
century, built round a courtyard and having an interesting 
gateway and hall with a massive timber roof. Amongst the 
best of the papers read atthe evening meeting was one by the 
Rev. S. Baring-Gould on. his recent excavations at Clegyr 
Foia, the fortress of the pagan Irish chieftain who gave St. 
David such trouble when he first settled in Pembrokeshire. 


THE CAMPANILE, VENICE. 


CORRESPONDENT to the American Architect, Mr- 

C. Howard Walker, was a spectator of the fall of the 
campanile. He sends to that journal a sketch, which we have 
reproduced as having historic interest, and with it the following 
observations :— : 
From a distance I saw the angel slowly descend, swaying, 
but upright, and my daughter and her governess were on the 
Piazza not 200 feet away. They both say that spurts of lime- 
dust puffed from the tower about 23 feet up from the ground, 
and that then cracks appeared at the base in the curtain-walls 
between the buttresses, which opened upwards with great 
rapidity, and the base of the tower spread “ like the roots of a 
tree.” There was little or no shock. The angel descended in 
an upright position until the cloud of dust rose and covered it, 
and must have come down full too feet before toppling. When 
found it was directly under and within the main portal of St. 
Mark’s 
The Italians say the tower ‘se sedesse’’—7 e. sat down upon 
itself. If there had been settlement it would have leaned. My 
own impression is this: —The top of the tower has been con- 
tinuously repaired with new material ; the bottom less so. Fhe 
Loggetta concealed the condition of the bottom wall behimd it, 
and it was neglected. The series of windows just inside the 
corner in order to light the stairs was always a structural weak- 
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There has been work going on in 
flashing the roof of the Loggetta, which, while it seemed very 
slight and harmless under usual conditions, under these special 


ness in this type of tower. 


conditions began to show great weakness at this point. This 
was acknowledged two months ago. The continuous repairs, 
&c., had produced in the brickwork, certainly of the outside 
walls, a state to which I can give no better definition than that 
it was a state of unstable equilibrium. 

Energetic, organised action was imperative, and was not 
taken, from a lack of appreciation of the facts. I very much 
doubt if any action could have averted the disaster after the 
crack, which started at the lowest window towards St. Mark’s 
a week ago, had begun to snap from window to;window all the 
way up, because shoring-up would merely have transferred the 
weak point farther and farther up the shaft and to the right and 
left on the outer wall. But the miraculous thing is that 
St. Mark’s is absolutely untouched—not a piece of mosaic 
fallen. The Colonne della Banda and the corner columns of 
the foundation were insecure. Certainly there would have 
been damage to St. Mark’s. The library has at its end, in the 
second storey, two columns, with arches and entablature, torn 
out. The gates of the Loggetta, the figure of Mercury, and 
two of the carved blocks with putte are practically uninjured. 
The rest are buried still; I sincerely hope that America will 
liberally contribute. There has been a good deal of talk in 
Paris that re-erection of the old Campanile would not express 
the present advanced state of architecture, and some say that 
the Piazza is more harmonious without it. Fortunately, to my 
mind, no attention is being paid to these remarks. Venice has 
lost the foil, the contrast to the delicacy of its art. It wasa 
noble foil, and dominated the long lines of the palaces from 
every approach. That the form of this vanished monument 
should be perpetuated is no mistaken conception. 

In a letter to the Zzmes the President of the Royal 
Academy writes :— 

The expressions in the public Press have shown that the 
sympathies of the civilised world are with the Venetians in the 
catastrophe which has befallen them in the loss of their 
beloved campanile ; especially do artists feel it as a personal 
loss, so conspicuously was it the key to the endless pictures 
which the beautiful city presents from wherever it may be seen, 
and so associated was it in our minds with the romance of its 
exquisite surroundings. Its rebuilding, as you have justly said, 
is a necessity, if only for its place in the panorama, and has 
been voted by acclamation. 

A correspondent, in a letter which appeared in your columns 
on July 20, expressed a hope that the grief and dismay which 
the vast company of English who have visited Venice feel at 
this great calamity might express itself in the practical form of 
a subscription towards the reconstruction which, it is under- 
stood, is definitely decided on ; and an editorial postscript to 
the letter in question suggested that the Royal Academy 
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should take the lead in organising this expression of “our 
national sympathy. “i 
In the attempt which we are now making to realise yo 
suggestion it is not to be supposed that the Royal Acader 
doubts either the ardent desire or the capacity of the Italia: 
whether by a national subscription or by a grant from t 
Government, to carry to completion the restoration of tl 
unique feature of the dignity and beauty of their worl 
renowned city. It is rather that we wish to offer our trib 
of respect and regard to the Venetians, who always welco 
us so hospitably, and to feel that we have had the honour 
taking our share in making good a loss which is so universa 
deplored ; and we hope that the thousands of our countrym 
who owe so many happy experiences to Venice may so follc 
our initiative that England may play a substantial part 
reconstituting the splendid ensemble which is so familiar to 1 
It is to be regretted that there seems to be a techni 
illegality in the way of the Royal Academy using any part 
its tunds for such a purpose. I was therefore bound to ma 
my appeal to the members of our body individually, and it 
enthusiastically taken up, and has been warmly responded 
by almost everyone with whom I have been able to commun + 
cate. The difficulty of finding them at this time of year when 
they are widely scattered has, I fear, caused some delay in for- 
warding to you the result of my appeal as far as it goes, but ig 
am now able-to send you a first list of subscribers from among, _ 
the Academicians. a | 
We now invite the co-operation of the general public, and 
if the Venetians are willing to accept our aid in this matter, 2 _ 
pecs doubt but that there will be a liberal response from 
all sides. My 
Our treasurer, Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., has kindly signified 
his willingness to receive and keep in hand all donations sent 
to him and to deliver them to the proper authority when the — 
time comes, and intending subscribers are requested to address: 
their communications to him, at the Royal Academy of Arts, 
Piccadilly. ee ae 
The contributions received will be acknowledged from time 
to time in the public Press. ay 


ows 
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First list of donations from members of the Royal Academy 
towards rebuilding’ St. Mark’s: Campanile:—Sir L. Alma-~ 
Tadema, 10/.; Edwin Abbey, 52; G. F. Bodley, 52; Thomas 
Brock, 57; H. W. B. Davis, 5/.; Frank Dicksee, 52; Luke 
Fildes, 10/.; Andrew C. Gow, 5/.; Peter Graham, 52; J. ©. 
Hook, 5; T. G. Jackson, 5/; B. W. Leader, 54; George D: 
Leslie, 57; J. Seymour Lucas, 52; W. W. Ouless, 52.5" Sir 
Edward J. Poynter, 1o/.; Val. C. Prinsep, 1o/.; Sir W. B. 
Richmond (conditionally), 52.; Briton Riviére, 57.; James Sant, 
52; J. S. Sargent, 1o/.; Marcus Stone, 10/.; W. Hamo Thorny- 
croft, 52.; J. W. Waterhouse, 5/.; Henry Woods, Io/. 
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THE PRICHARD JONES INSTITUTE, 
NEWBOROUGH. a 


"ee foundation stone-laying ceremony took place on the 
* 16th inst. of the Prichard Jones Institute, Newborough, 
Anglesey, a building designed by Mr. Rowland: Lloyd Jones, 
architect, Carnarvon, according to the instructions of the donor, 
Mr. J. Prichard Jones, whose desire was to build and endow in his 
irthplace an institute which should fulfil the purpose of a 
library, village club, and meeting place, and also should provide 
accommodation in which the aged people of the parish might 
spend their closing days in comfortable quarters and with 
pleasant surroundings. The site is on the road from New- 
‘borough to Gaerwen, and the institute will front the Menai 
Straits. Comprising some 26,000 square yards, the site will 
have three cottages or almshouses on each side. The quad- 
rangle in front will be laid out asa garden. The architecture of 
ithe institute is Elizabethan in style, the cottages being arranged 
to harmonise. From the ground floor to the first floor. the 
‘institute is to be of grey Anglesey granite, with dressings of 
Ruabon stone, and the upper part is treated in half timber, with 
two gables divided by a clock-tower over the entrance hall, 
pe will be of granite to the domed’roof, and this; with*the 
i will be of copper. On the ground floor, to the west of 
the vestibule, is the library, 45 feet by 30 feet, and on the right 
4 smoking-room and a coffee,room. Over the library is an 
assembly-hall of similar dimensions, and over the coffee-room a 
phe ey alae All the necessary offices, such as kitchens, 
<loak-rooms and committee-rooms are provided. The cost of 


-” 


the building and its furnishings will be about 6,0:0/, while 


another 13,00c/. will be required for its endowment. 


PYRMONT BRIDGE, SYDNEY. 


\ 7E have already described the construction and arrange- 
ments for working the new Pyrmont Bridge, Sydney. 
We now give a’ view of-the roadway and parapets. The latter, it 
will be seen, are of a massive character. The bridge is almost 
sufficient to indicate the progress of the city, which has little 
more than a century of existence. In 1787 a fleet of eleven 
ships with about 750 convicts were sent, under the command of 
Captain Phillip, to found a colony in what is now called New 
South ‘Wales. The intention was to use the shores of Botany 
Bay, but the land which Sir Joseph Banks had described as a 
Paradise was ascertained by less enthusiastic judges to consist 
mainly, of swamps and sand, Port Jackson was therefore 
selected, the name being that of a sailor who was the first to 
discover the bay. The early days of the colony. presented 
many hardships and riots of the convicts were common, but in 
1803 it had so far advanced, a newspaper was established in 
Sydney. By 1820 the population of Sydney increased to 7,000. 
In Sydney roads and bridges are under the control of a 
commissioner who is under-secretary for public works. The 
State is divided into sixty-two road districts, each being in the 
charge of aresident engineer. It is calculated that there are 
about 40,300 bridges and culverts. The improved condition 
of the roads has had a perceptible influence on the value of 
land and aided industrial pursuits throughout the country. 


” 
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Tue authorities of Homburg some years ago decided 
to erect a memorial of the Landgraves, but the project was 
abandoned, for the sum required, at least 2,000/., was not 
available. The sculptor who prepared the preliminary 
model and was to have the commission ‘was Professor FR1Tz 
GertH. He is now engaged on a memorial of the 
Emperor WIL11AM I. The Kaiser lately visited his studio 
to ascertain the progress of the work, and while there saw 
the sketch model of the Landgraves. His Majesty on 
hearing the story said the work must be carried out-at his 
expense. The position for the monument has been 
arranged. The memorial will present portraits of eleven 
Landgraves who presided in Homburg between 1622-1866, 
besides portraits of Prince LEOPOLD, who was killed at the 
battle of Grossgorschen in 1813, and FREDERICK II., who 
was the restorer of thecastle. The word “grave,” which means 
grey or aged, was in early times a designation of judges, of 
whom there were many kinds. The Palgrave was a court 
judge who considered whether it was necessary for a case 
to be brought before the king. The Margrave was like our 
Lord of the Marshes and had care of the boundaries of the 
state, while the Landgraves settled ordinary lawsuits. In 
a great many parts of Germany the title of Landgrave was 
no more than an honorary distinction; but in Hesse 
Cassel and Hesse Darmstadt it was borne by members of 
the reigning families. The memorial in Homburg may 
therefore be regarded as a royal one, and on that account 
the Emperor has become responsible for its production. 


THE report of Mr. F. PULLINGER on Science and Art 
classes has one paragraph which shows that under the 
modern arrangements of the Board of Education some of 
the teachers must now find less difficulty in making ends 
meet than formerly. He says:—‘“ The system of paying 
Science and Art teachers by results has some interesting 
survivals in Yorkshire. I have come across cases in which 
teachers are paid at the rate of 18s. an hour. One teacher 
receives an income of well over 400/. for teaching five nights 
a week for about thirty weeks in the year. Another gets 
about 210/. for three nights a week throughout the same 
period. There is a case on record in which 4 guineas a night 
has been paid. Coaching at Oxford and Cambridge from 
first-rate men can be had at a cest of about ros. an hour or 
even less. One can only hope that the teachers of evening 
classes in Yorkshire are men of superlative excellence. The 
matter is of considerable importance, as the payment of 
unnecessarily high salaries reacts upon the scales of pay- 
ment which have been arranged for teachers of inferior 
qualifications. The chairman of a large school board has 
informed me that he has been compelled to pay much 
higher salaries since town and county councils have com- 
menced their educational work.” Nobody would grumble 
if the instruction were in all cases satisfactory, but when one 
of the examiners states that in the evening classes many 
pupils are to be found learning the rates of postage for 
letters, the cost of telegrams, and even the use-of a Brad- 
shaw’s Railway Guide, when they could be so much more 
profitably employed, it is evident that science, art, and 
technology have assumed strange forms under the highly 
paid teachers. 


THE Caerwent Exploration Fund is likely to receive an 
impetus in the right direction by the discovery on F riday 
last of the enormous number of 7,500 bronze coins. They 
are not all of extreme numismatic value, but they testify 
that ia Venta Silurum there were people who tried to amass 
wealth. The hoard was unearthed in one corner of a room 
of a house which is being uncovered in the south-west 
portion of the city. The coins were all found loose, but 
they had probably been placed in a wooden bucket, one of 
the iron hoops of which was discovered with them. They 
all, as far as a cursory examination shows, belong to the 
fourth century a.p., and are of the smallest size current at 
that period, the total weight being only about 21 lb., which 
gives an average of about 20 grains per coin. All of them 
had apparently been in circulation. ° 


oe 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LLOYD'S BUILDING, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C.: THE LIBRARY. 


HOUSES IN PARK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 


HESE six houses and the corner public-house, known 

as the Hertford Arms, have recently been erected in. 

Park Street, W. Each house contains a kitchen, butler’s 
pantry, and the usual offices in the basement; on the 
ground floor there is a morning-room and dining-room with 
the main staircase centrally situated, and back stairs in, 
connection withsame. On the first floor there is a drawing- 
room in front and a boudoir at the back, and on the: 
remaining floors there are altogether eight bed-rooms, bath- 
room, &c. The stone dressings were executed in Portland 


(Whitbed) stone, and the red brick facings were obtained 


trom Messrs. ‘I. LawRENCE & Sons, of Bracknell.- The roofs 
were covered with the best Broseley tiles. The builders. 
were Messrs. W. Cunirt, of 258 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 


DESIGN SUBMITTED FOR REBUILDING Of WESLEYAN CENTENARY 


HALL, BISHOPSGATE STREET, E.C. 


Cheesy formed the subject of a limited competition for _ 
the new Wesleyan Centenary Hall in Bishopsgate 
Street, and the instructions to architects contained the 
following ideas of the trustees:—“ The trustees do not 
wish to bind the competing architects to any particular — 
scheme for the new building; but the arrangement they 
at present have in their mind is to arrange the ground 
floor and basement for letting to a bank, insurance 
company, or other large corporation, with -a separate | 
To allot the first and second 


and exclusive entrance. 
floors to the church departments, and the remaining — 


available space for rooms suitatle for letting as offices, — 
To approach — 
by a staircase 
to 
the bank entrance, this portion to have a secondary | 


with rooms for caretaker at the top. 
the church premises and the offices over 
and lift at the opposite 


end of the facade 


staircase. The entrance to the church department, and the 


elevation generally, to be sufficiently monumental in 


character to comply with the trust-deed already referred to. 
The front elevation to be designed as one building, and the 


materials to be Portland stone and granite.” The instruc- 


tions then set forth the detailed accommodation required. 


It will be seen that an endeavour was made to express out- _ 


wardly the various portions of the building, namely, the 
great banking hall on the ground floor, the large committee- 


room on the first floor, extending the whole width of the | 


facade, and the three floors of offices over. The design 
illustrated was submitted by Messrs. BANISTER FLETCHER 
& Sons. It was one of the two designs premiated by Mr. 
ASTON Wepp, A.R.A., the assessor, and was exhibited in 
the Academy of 1902. 


CHURCH OF ST. GERVAIS AND PROTAIS, GISORS. ~ 
HE town of Gisors, in the Department of Eure, is not 
often visited by English tourists. It’ is, ‘however, 
connected with English history. Hrnry II. erected the 


| 
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donjon in the twelfth century, and it was in Gisors that 
the French and English kings resolved to join the Crusaders. fe 
Besides the castle there is another Medizeval work, the 
church which was dedicated to St.,Gervais and Protais. 
It now represents the ‘styles of the thirteenth, fourteenth, i 


fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. ‘The view which we give 


suggests that the builders in the later period endeavoured 


to show that Renaissance details were not out of keeping: 
in a Gothic building. 


is variety rather than unity. The great doorway has, how- 
ever, picturesqueness, but in the northern doorway Renais~ 
sance alone has been used. In the interior there is much 
beautiful carving. The Tree of Jesse is about 50 fect 


high, One of those fleshless figures which are often found 


in foreign churches is attributed to Jean Goujon. A 
series of medallions painted in the sixteenth century deal 
with the legends of the patron saints: ‘The church deserves 
more attention than it has received. It is one of the 
buildings controlled by the Commission of Historic 
Monuments, 


It is needless to say that the two © 
styles cannot be successfully combined, and at Gisors there 


SOME OXFORD COLLEGES.* 
University College. 


NIVERSITY College was founded by William of Durham 
J _ in 1249, who bequeathed to the university 310 marks in 
4st for purchasing annual rents to. maintain a certain number 
masters for the study of theology in Oxford, and who were 
‘be natives of Durham or that district. The first house pur- 
.ased was Little University Hall, in Schools Street, where 
jobably the masters were located. Shortly after Drowda 
jall, opposite the present college, in High Street, was 
;quired; another hall in Schools Street in 1262, and two to 
i: east of the college in 1270. Inthe reign of Edward II. 
:2 masters purchased, or had given them, other houses, some 
(which now form the site of the college. The management 
;pears to have been regulated by the university in congrega- 
tn until 1280, when the masters received, under the name of 
‘The Hall of the University,” their first statutes and power of 
< f-government. : eee. 
| The college commands a very imposing position in the 
/gh Street. The principal entrance has richly-groined vault- 
'j, over the gateway being a statue of Queen Anne, and on 
i: inside one of James II, put up in 1687. | The west side of 
1: first quadrangle, which is 1oo feet square, was built in 1634, 
t: north side fronting High Street in 1635, and the hall and 
cipel on the south a little Jater, the buildings on the east not 
Eng erected until 1665. The inner quadrangle was completed 
1719 and contained the master’s lodgings and fellows’ rooms. 
Tey were built from a bequest by Dr. John Radcliffe 
( ysician to William and Mary and founder of the Radcliffe 
Ivrary), Queen Mary’s statue being over the entrance gate- 
vy in High Street and that of Dr. Radcliffe facing the quad- 
r. gle. 

The building of the chapel was commenced early in the 
s‘enteenth century, but remained unfinished during the Civil 
Vrs. It was consecrated by Walter Blandford, Bishop of 
Cord, on March 25, 1665. The marble pavement was laid 
ir 692, and the panelling and exquisitely carved screen, in the 
sie of Grinling’ Gibbons, by Barker, were put up in 1694. 
T: chapel was restored and remodelled by Sir G. G. 
S)tt, R.A., in 1862, when the beautiful panelling at the east 
€], was removed to the bursary. The windows on the north 
ai south sides are by Van Linge the younger, and were 
patedin 1641. There is other glass painted by Henry Giles, 
oiYork, in 1687, and presented by Dr. Radcliffe, and the east 
widow presented by Dr. Plumtre (master) in 1864. 

‘The hall was finished about 1657. It was refitted in 1766, 
wn the present wainscotting bearing the arms of the con- 
tmutors to the work wasadded. At the same time the existing 
cced ceiling with fan tracery was put up, concealing a fine 
0]9-timbered roof with louvre, and Sir Roger Newdigate gave 
tl fireplace, the design of which is taken from a monument in 
E Cathedral. Among the portraits on the walls are the 
foywing :—George Abbott, Archbishop of Canterbury 
(nster), John Potter, Archbishop of Canterbury, Bishop 
5, croft (master), Dr. John Radcliffe, Sir Roger Newdigate, 
by Kirkby, William Scott, Lord Stowell, by Hoppner, John 
Sct, Earl of Eldon, by Owen, Marquis of Hastings, 1771, 
bdoppner, Dean Stanley, by Eddis, and Frederick Piumtre 
(uster, 1836-70), 

The old library with its picturesque high-pitched roof, and 
th kitchen under, was built in 1668-70, and is still standing, 
th library being fitted up as dwelling rooms. 

The present library was built by Sir G. G. Scott, RA, in 
th Decorated Style, from funds provided by the executors of 
Lid Eldon, grandson of the Chancellor. In it are colossal 
Stes of Lords Stowell and Eldon which have a strange 
hi ory. They were designed by Sir Francis Chantrey in 1840, 
wl died in the following year before anything was done to 
th work, The sculpture was commenced by Allan Cunning- 
ha, who died in 1842, continued by L. Watson, who died in 
18", and completed by Nelson. | | uy 

The College MSS ; 193 in number, dating from the twelfth 
cé:ury, have been placed in the Bodleian Library on loan. 
the ea contains many rare and valuable works, among 
Mi: t. Augustine’s “De Civitate Dei,” 1473; a Sarum 

val, Printed by Regnault, 1534, and many others. 

P € senior common-room ‘was first used in 1679. The 
5 rt carved panelling by Barker was put up in 1697. ° In it 
=, dust of Alfred, and portraits of Henry IV. and Essex, 
iv. by James Griffith (master, 1807-21). 

Bow € master’s lodgings were ‘built in 1879. from designs by 
Oxted & Garner, and form one of the finest residences in 
neki aaeuee in ie north-west corner of the college were 
tes as by Si. c Soha a: of Deep and Staunton Halls, from 
9r0\ hed by a S Barry. On the intervening space, ap- 
, f y a passage from the front quadrangle, is a chamber 
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with domed roof, erected in 1896 from designs by Basil 
Champneys, to contain the beautiful statue of the poet Shelley, 
by Onslow Ford, R.A, presented to ‘the college by Lady 
Shelley. 

No history of University would be complete without mention 
being made of the myth of King Altred’s ‘connection with the 
college as its founder. In the annual calendar issued by the 
university, the college is said to have been founded by Alfred 
the Great in 872 ; and on June 12, 1872, the college celebrated 
with great pomp its alleged millenary. Ralph Higden, writing 
in 1363, says :—‘‘ Alfred was the first to establish schools for 
the various arts in Oxford,'to which city he! granted privileges 
of many kinds.” James Parker, in his “Early History’ of 
Oxford,” says :—“‘Asser, who was Alfred’s contemporary, and 
has written a very full biography of him, knew nothing of the 
foundation (by Alfred), nor did’ any of the many writers. who 
followed Asser until) Edward’ III.’s time’; the myth then 
suddenly springs into existence.” In Alfred’s will, in’ which 
names of upwards of fifty places are given, no mention is made 
of Oxford; and in the original documents connected with 
William Durham’s bequest and foundation the existence of an 
earlier foundation is not referred to. From all we know of 
Alfred, and particularly of the care he took for the advance- 
ment of learning in England, he may have taken an active 
interest in the university and perhaps have established schools 
at Oxford, but that in no way proves him to have been the 
founder of University College, and of this important fact no title 
can be found. 


Queen's College. 


Queen’s College was founded in 1340 by Robert de Egles- 
feld, warden of St. Julian’s Hospital, Southampton, and rector 
of Burgh, Cumberland. He was chaplain and confessor to 
Phillippa, queen consort of Edward III., and in her honour 
called it *‘ Aula Scholarium Regina in Oxon.” The foundation 
was to consist of a provost and twelve scholars, or fellows— 
having reference to Our Lord and His Apostles—to be natives 
of Cumberland and Westmorland. The advowson was vested 
by the founder in the name of his royal mistress and in 
successive queens consort. Queen Henrietta Maria, Queen 
Caroline, Queen Charlotte and Queen Adelaide were among 
the benefactors of the college, and Queen Alexandra is a 
patron. 

The main front of the college originally faced Queen’s 
Lane. Temple Hall, the first residence of the scholars, stood 
on the site of the present college stables, but none of the early 
buildings now remain. The front in High Street was built in 
1750-56 from designs by Nathaniel Hawkesmore. Over the 
entrance gateway is a cupola, supported by a double row of 
columns, containing a statue of Queen Caroline, consort of 
George II. The whole of the present buildings are in the 
Classic style. re 4 gets 

The foundation-stone of the chapel was laid on February 6, 
1714, the anniversary of Queen Anne’s birthday. The east end 
is apsidal, the glass in the centre window representing “ The 
Holy Family,” painted by Joshua Price after Carlo Maratti. 
Of the other windows, six were painted by Abram Van Linge 
in 1635 for the old chapel; the two on either side of the west 
end are dated 1518. Over the altar is a copy, said to be by 
Mengs, of Correggio’s “ Night,” in the Dresden Gallery. The 
painting on the ceiling is by Sir James Thornhill, and repre- 
sents “The Ascension.” There is a fine carved screen sup- 
ported by Corinthian columns. The eagle lectern bears the 
date 1653, and the inscription “Regina avium, avis Regi- 
nensium ” (“The bird of Queens is the queen of birds”). Two 
brass chandeliers hang from the ceiling that were given in 
1721, and after having been lost for many years were recently 
found at Birkenhead and returned to the college. 

The hall was erected about 1710 from designs by Sir 
Christopher Wren. On the walls hang portraits of Henry V., 
Edward the Black Prince, Edward I1V., Charles I, Phillippa 
(consort of Edward III), Henrietta Maria (consort of 
Charles 1.), Charlotte (consort of George III), Caroline 
(consort of George I.), Robert de Eglesfeld (founder), John 
Michel (benefactor), Dr. Halton (provost 1677), Dr. Lancaster 
(provost 1704), Joseph Addison and others. The windows 
contain portraits of the founder, Edward III. and his queen, 
Edward IV. and Henry V., Charles I. and his queen, and 
Charles II. and his queen. 

In the minstrels’ gallery are other portraits and some inte- 
resting prints of the college before it was rebuilt. The old 
custom of bringing in the boar’s head decked with bays and 
rosemary, to the singing of an old carol, is observed in the hall 
every Christmas Day, commemorating an act of valour per- 
formed by a student of the college, who, whilst walking one 
Christmas morning over Shotover Hill, studying Aristotle, was” 
attacked by a wild boar, and with great presence of mind’ 
killed the infuriated beast by thrusting the philosopher down. 
its throat. The memory of the founder is retained by another 
old custom. On New Year’s Day the bursar presents each 


| member of the college who dines in hall with a needle and 
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thread, saying “ Keep this and be thrifty,” it being a rebus on 
Eglesfeld’s name (aiguille et fil). 

The library is one of the finest in Oxford. Dr. Barton 
{Provost 1657, Bishop of Lincoln 1675), at one time keeper of 
the Bodleian, bequeathed the greater‘ portion of his library to 
the college in 1691, and in the following year the present 
library was commenced, great part of the cost being borne by 
Dr. Halton, the provost, who also gaye his collection of books. 
Dr. Mason, who died in 1841, bequeathed to the college his 
valuable library and collection of antiquities, and the sum of 
30,0007. for the purchase of books, and in consequence the 
lower library was added in 1845-46. There are upwards of 
94,000 volumes in the library. The ceiling is elaborately deco- 
rated in plaster, and the carving of some portion of the book- 
cases and the two handsome presses in which the MSS. are 
kept is by Grinling Gibbons. A curious statue of Queen 
Phillippa that used to be in the hall, but on its removal was 
lost or disposed of, was discovered at Wolvercot in I89I and 
returned, and is now in the library. The north window con- 
tains the portraits of Henry V. and his uncle, Cardinal 
Beaufort, under whom he studied. This glass was originally in 
a window of the rooms occupied by the Prince when in 
residence at Queen’s. For many years it was lost sight of, but 
was recovered by Alderman Fletcher, of Oxford, and restored 
to the college. 


Oriel College. 


Oriel College, originally entitled “ The Hall of the Blessed 
Mary at Oxford,” was founded by Adam de Broome, almoner to 
Edward II. He was presented by the king to the rectory of 
St. Mary the Virgin in 1320, and on April 28, 1324, he obtained 
letters patent from the king to founda college for scholars in 
Oxford. He purchased Tackley’s Inn (now 106 High Street) 
and Perilous Hall, in Broad Street, for the purpose, and 
appointed John de Laughton first rector. On January I, 
1325-26, Adam de Broome, in order to give greater stability to 
his college, surrendered it to the king, who, on the 26th of the 
same month, granted its first charter, in which he con- 
nected himself with the foundation. By the statutes, which 
bear the same date, the college was to be governed by a 
provost, and Adam de Broome was appointed “by the king to 
the post. The college was re-endowed by the king, and the 
revenues of St. Mary’s Church were appropriated to its use. 
At this time the scholars were removed to the rectory of 
St. Mary’s Church, now St. Mary’s Hall. On May 23, in the 
same year, new statutes were issued in the king’s name placing 
the college under the direct patronage of Henry de Burghash, 
Bishop of Lincoln. Adam de Broome died January 16, 1332, 
and was buried in St. Mary’s Church. In 1327 the college 
acquired Senescal Hall, known as “La Oriole,” standing at the 
corner of Schidyard Street (now Oriel Street) and St. John 
Street (now Merton Street), the site of the present front 
quadrangle. From a colloquial appellation “ Oriel” ultimately 
became the name of the college. Other tofts and tenements 
north of this and extending west to Grope Lane (now Grove 
Street) were acquired before the end of the fourteenth century. 
Bedel Hall, to the south of St. Mary Hall, was added in 1452, 
and St. Martin’s Hall, the site of the present chapel, in 1502, 
these completing the whole of the present site. There were 
ten open fellowships on the original foundation. In 1440 John 
Frank left 1,coo/. for four additional fellowships, one each for 
the counties of Dorset, Somerset, Wilts and Devon; in 1441 
Provost Carpenter endowed one for Worcester, and later 
Bishop William Smythe one for Lincoln. The Scholares or 
Fellows were, until 1584, all graduates who had passed their 
bachelor degree. After that date commoners were admitted 
as members. For many years there had beena few exhibi- 
tions connected with the college, and at times paying scholars; 
these had been lodged in St. Mary Hall. About 1586 St. Mary 
Hall was severed from the college, though a certain connection 
between the two establishments was always kept up, the 
principals of the hall having invariably been Fellows of Oriel. 

During the provostship of Anthony Blencowe (1574-1618) it 
was resolved to rebuild the college. Blencowe left 1,309. for 
that purpose, and in 1619 the work was commenced, it being 
completed in 1642. 

_ The west and south fronts were pulled down in 1619-20, and 
immediately rebuilt, the north and east sides of the quadrangle, 
including the hall and chapel, being rebuilt in 1636-42. 

The hall occupies the east side of the quadrangle, and is 
entered from a flight of steps under a large open portico bear- 
ing the inscription “Regnante Carolo.” Over the entrance are 
statues in canopied niches of Edward II., the Royal Founder, 
and Charles I., surmounted by the figure of the Virgin and 
Child. It is a fine hall with hammer-beam roof and louvre, 
the lower part of the walls being panelled in oak, At the 
south end is a Gothic screen, with minstrels’ gallery over the 
vestibule Among the portraits on the walls are the follow- 
ing :—Edward II., Queen Anne, Sir Walter Raleigh, Charles, 
Duke of Beaufort, John Rowse (Bodleian Librarian), Bishop 


Robinson (Fellow 1675-86), Joseph Butler, Bishop of Durham ‘ large estate to his college, and was 


(Graduate 1718), Bishop of Dromore (Fellow 1798), John Keb] 
(Fellow 1811), Whateley,(Fellow 1811) and Thomas Arnold, o 
Rugby fame (Fellow 1815). - The college is fortunate in havin 
preserved the founder's cup, in silver gilt, bearing the initia 
E, the mazer bowl and cocoanut cup mounted in silver, give: 
by Provost Carpenter, 1435, and other valuable pieces of, 
plate. ae. 
The church of St. Mary the Virgin served the purpose of . 
chapel until the end of the fourteenth century, when a licens 
was obtained to. celebrate Mass in a chapel or oratory tob 
built within the college. This was erected on the ‘south sid 
of the quadrangle opposite the present gateway: of Cor 
Christi College, at the cost of the Earl of Arundel and his sor 
the Bishop of Ely. The present chapel was built on the 
of St. Martin’s Hall, and opened for Divine service in 
It has undergone several restorations from time to tim 
most important being in 1884, when, under the care o 
T. G. Jackson, R.A., the present east window was inserted 
the memory of Provost Hawkins, the screen was moved furth 
to the west; and the chamber that had formed New 
oratory was thrown into the chapel to form the organ lo 
The bronze eagle was given in 1654. i 
In the inner quadrangle the rooms on the right were b 
by Bishop Robinson in 1721, those on the left having b 
built out of a fund bequeathed by George Carter (proyo: 
1708-27). ‘1 
Lord Leigh, of Stoneleigh, having bequeathed the whok 
his valuable library to the college, the rooms previously us 
as the library were not large enough, and the present Class 
building was erected in 1787-88 from designs by James Wya' 
It contains a good collection of MSS. and printed books, tho 
of special interest being an Aurelius Prudentius, probably io} 
century; MS. of Eusebius, 12th century; MS. of Pie 
Ploughman; Cicero’s “ De Officiis,” printed at Mainz; t] 
rare ‘Egidius, “De Peccato Originitate,’” of which ont 


ing rare prints, and a first folio Shakespeare, given by Lo) 
Leigh. There are also busts of Edward II. and Jol 
Copleston (provost 1814-28), and a chair formerly belonging 
Gibert White of Selborne. ree 
Under the library are the two common rooms, whic 
rendered specially interesting by the large collect 
portraits of old Oriel men they contain, and also for 
discussions and events that have taken place vie 
walls. The portraits are so numerous that only a few of |? 
most important can be mentioned here :—Edward II, Bist) 
Smythe, Sir Walter Raleigh, Chief Justice Holt, Thon) 
Arnold, John Eveleigh, Bishop Butler, William Prynne, Bit 
Brummell, John Keble, Bishop Copleston, Dean Church, Da 
Ireland, Cardinal Newman (by Ouless), Edward Hawk 
Matthew Arnold, J. Anthony Froude, Lord Herbert of 1s 
Bishop Wilberforce, Bishop Stubbs, Dean Burgon, Li 
Balfour of Burleigh, Thomas Hughes, Goldwin Smith, Gatho 
Hardy and Cecil Rhodes (by Coke). ee 
By the recent death of the Rev. Dr. Chase, late prin 
of St. Mary Hall, under a statute made by the last Univery 
Commissioners, the Hall now becomes incorporated with © 
college. This will enable the trustees under the will of 
late Cecil John Rhodes to extend the college buildings tole 
High Street, an extension necessitated by the large numbed 
colonial and other scholarships: created by Mr. Rhod’s 
munificent benefactions. ; | 


Merton College. 


Merton College was founded in 1264 by Walter de Mei 
Lord High Chancellor to Henry III. and Edward I, ™ 
Bishop of Rochester. He was born at Merton, in Surrey, 
whence he took his name, and received his education at Med? 
Priory and Oxford. His college, which was the first 
governing corporate community in Oxford, and may theriire 
claim to be the oldest collegiate establishment, was founde 
connection with a “House of Scholars” at Malden. ‘he 
Oxford scholars were first lodged in hired dwellings," 
during the years 1266-68, with the support of the king, ™ 
whom the founder had great influence, the site of the pric™ 
buildings was acquired, together with the appropriation 0} 
church of St. John the Baptist. The founder's first sta 
for the government of his two houses were dated 1264 
were revised by him in 1270. He transferred the Mijem 
House to his college at Oxford in 1274, when he fe 310 
e 


‘ 
y 


cally regent until Edward returned bag 2 
He then delivered up his seals and devoted himself entir? © 
his college prior to taking up his episcopal duties at Rochi® 
He died in 1277, leaving 1,000 marks and the residue (* 
buried in -Roc 
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thedral. His foundation was confirmed by the Bishop of 
‘coln in 1276 and‘received the solemn confirmation of 
ye Nicholas II]. at Rome in 1280. A second charter was 
;nted by Henry VI. in 1444. John Wyllyot, who was a 
© W of the college in 1334 and Chancellor of the University 
11349, instituted in 1380 an order of poor scholars, or 
. ibitioners, called “ portionistz,” now known as postmasters, 

) were until about 1609 housed in a hall opposite the col- 
e:, where subsequently Anthony Wood was born. In_ 1479 
-;moners were first admitted to the college. Queen 
Sharine of Aragon visited the college in 1518, Queen 

abeth in 1592 and James I. in 1602. Charles I. was a 
riuent visitor, first in 1619 with his queen and in 1643, 
v le Queen Henrietta Maria stayed in Merton, Charles was 
ezed at Christ Church for three years. During this time and 
y le the Parliament was held at Oxford, the fellows of Merton 
; ear to have had great influence on events in Oxford. 

The gateway and tower were built in 1418; over the 
ssrance-is a curious old sculpture representing St. John 
be in the Wilderness, said to have been taken from the 
» church of St. John the Baptist, having on either side a 
s;opied niche containing figures of Henry III., and the 
fader. The college front on the left of the gateway was 
re ailt in 1588-91, St. Alban’s Hall 1599, and the buildings on 
tt right in 1631, the whole of the front having been restored 
n 838. 

The old refectory was built towards the end of the thir- 
ith century. It was almost entirely reconstructed in 1790- 
‘he only old work that.Was retained, besides the shell, being 
hdoorways and the old north door of oak with its beautiful 
eal iron hinges. It was carefully restored by 
) 
galling and oak screen were put up and the original character 
ofthe building somewhat reinstated. A minstrels’ gallery 
ocipies the west end over the entrance vestibule. Among 
th portraits on the walls are those of the founder,’ Duns 
Situs (a copy of the portrait in the Bodleian), Sir Henry 
Scile (Warden 1586-1622), Sir Thomas Bodley (Fellow 1613), 
Bop Barrington (Fellow 1755), Bishop Denison (Fellow 
(&)-37), Dr. Marsham (Warden 1826-80), Hon. Geo. C. 
Bidrick (present Warden), painted by R. W. Macbeth, 
A. A., and others. 

he treasury is the oldest part of the college; it is built 
snely of stone with an ashlar roof, is fireproof, and was pro- 
day the counting-house of Jacob the Jew, from whom the 
fo\ der purchased this portion of the site. 

The parish church of St. John the Baptist, which existed 
orr to the foundation of the college, was granted in 1266 to 
h cholars of the House of Merton by the Abbey of Reading, 
anhas since formed the chapel of the college. The parish ser- 
vis continued to be held here until 1891, when they were trans- 
fei:dto St. Peter's in the Eastand thetwo parishes incorporated. 
Ojr the north door are statues of St. John the Baptist and 
th Virgin Mary. The choir was rebuilt in 1294-97, the win- 
des being remarkably fine examples of Early Decorated 
wx. The tower is a little later, and the transepts were built 
i360 and completed in 1424-25. The beautiful bell tower 
we finished in 1451. The founder’s design was probably to 
aca nave and aisles, but this intention was delayed, owing 
paly to the want of funds, and subsequently the ground to 
wees of the chapel was sold to Corpus Christi College, 
win all hopes of the completion of the building were 
deroyed. The present form of building with choir and tran- 
S€, or ante-chapel, appears to have served as the model for 
ot r college chapels. Besides the high altar, which was 
de cated in 1277, there were originally four other altars in the 
oe There is a piscina, with a curious quatrefoil squint in 
. age alg and handsome sedilia in the choir, and also 
wal so in the south transept. The stained glass in the 

| ast window was inserted in 1671; that in the lower 
pa, Tepresenting events from the life of Our Saviour, was 
elon by W. Price in 1702. The glass in the north and south 

llows of the choir was given by Henry de, Mamesfeld in 
window contains some fifteenth-century glass. 


12;. The west 


| cela of the choir was put up in 1497, and redecorated in 
| rom designs by the Rev, J. Hungerford Pollen, a Fellow 
* pe college. The transepts were ceiled in 1517-18. The 
. piece, representing the Crucifixion, said to be by Tintoretto, 
presented m 1779. | The stalls were put up in 1851 and the 

* lectern given in 1458. There are two fine brasses in the 
Be that on the north side being to the memory of John 
sham, (Warden 1375-87) and John Whitton, rector of 
et aie benefactor), and that on the south to Henry 
mit Warden 1455-71). Inthe north transept isa good brass 
Sin‘ ard de Hakeborne, c. 1311, and mural monuments to 
omas Bodley, Sir Henry Savile, Bishop Earle, Sir 
may Wood, ob. 1695, and many others. 

e Re adjoming the chapel, was built in 1 311. It 
Nn 1027 perverted to the use of the college brewhouse, but 


comme and since then the valuable MSS. have 


in 


G. G. Scott in 1872-74, when the present open timber roof,, 
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The library is probably the oldest example of a Medizval 
library in England. It was built and given to the college by 
William Rede, Bishop of Chichester, in 1377-79. It comprises 
two rooms on the west and south sides of Mob Quadrangle, 
connected by a vestibule. The wagyon vaulted ceiling was put 
up in 1502-3 by Warden FitzJames and bears his arms (a dol- 
phin), the Royal arms, Tudor rose, &c. It is lit by the original 
lancet windows and dormer lights added later. The rough 
hewn benches, bookcases in west room and half-case numbered 
45, having the old chains still attached to the books, as was the 
case throughout the library until 1792, and the glass bearing 
labels ‘‘ Ecce Agnus Dei,” areall original work. Jn 1623 the 
open space at the end of the south wing was added by Warden 
Brent, the dormer windows were inserted, the screens and other 
woodwork was put up, and the encaustic tiles laid in the gang- 
way. The glass in the east window, bearing date 1598, was 
given in 1841. The college has been fortunate in preserving 
no less than 347 0f its old MSS. though many have disappeared. 
A large number were disposed: of, or destroyed, by Edward 
VI.’s visitors in 1550, among them 65 out of the 99 given by 
Bishop Rede. The library contains over 18,000 volumes, among 
them being the works of Duns Scotus, St. Augustine, St. 
Gregory, St. Thomas: Aquinas, St. Jerome, Arabic MSS., a fine 
copy of the first Caxton edition of Chaucer, ‘The Tatler,” given’ 
by Robert Steel, and many others. It is particularly rich in 
theological, mathematical, astronomical, physical and philo- 
sophical works. 

The buildings on the north and east sides of Mob Quad- 
rangle are probably c. 1311. The warden’s\house dates from 
1483, but it has had many alterations and additions, the last in 
1836-38. 

~The Fellows’ quadrangle was built in 1608-10 by Thomas 
Holt, who was responsible for the old Schools and» Wadham 
College. The fine entrance gateway, with groined vaulting and: 
the queen’s chamber above, bears the arms of James ‘I. and 
the founder, and displays the Doric, Ionic, Corinthian and: 
Composite orders of architecture. 

The first Fellows’ common room in Oxford was established 
at Merton in 1661 in its present room above the kitchen, with 
cock-loft over it. It was panelled in 1671-80 and ceiled in 
1762. On the walls are portraits of John Chambers (Warden 
1525-44), Bishop Jewell (1559-71), Burleigh, Abraham. Cowley 
(poet), Wyclif and others. 

St. Alban’s Hall, now part of the college, was the residence 
of Robert de St. Alban early in the thirteenth century. He 
gave it, with Nunne Hall adjoining, to the convent at Little- 
more. It was confiscated at the Dissolution, purchased in 1549 
by Merton College, and was kept up as a separate establish- 
ment until 1881, when, under the ‘statutes of the University 
Commissioners it was incorporated with the college. 

The new buildings in the Grove are from designs by 
Butterfield. They were opened June 15, 1864, when the sex- 
centenary of the foundation of the college was celebrated. 

The gardens are exceedingly picturesque, with charming 
views of Christ Church Meadows, the Cathedral, Magdalen 
Tower, &c. They are bounded on the south and east sides by 
the old city walls and bastions. (The old mulberry tree was 
planted c. 1620.) 


Corpus Christi College. 


Corpus Christi College was founded in 1516 by Richard 
Foxe, Bishop of Winchester and Lord Privy Seal to 
Henry VII. and Henry VIII. In his statutes of the following 
year he dedicated the college to “ The praise and honour of the 
most precious Body of Christ, of His Spotless Mother, &c.” 
Hugh Oldham, Bishop of Exeter, gave 6,000 marks towards 
the cost of the building.. Bishop Foxe was the first to make 
provision for the study of Greek in the university by the insti- 
tution of a public professorship for that purpose. 

The college adjoins Merton on the west, the site having been 
purchased partly from that college. Over the entrance gate- 
way, which has a very beautiful vaulted roof, is a curious 
carving representing angels bearing the Host, or Corpus 
Christi, in a monstrance, with the arms of the founder and the 
See of Winchester on either side. On entering, a conspicuous 
object in the centre of the quadrangle is a cylindrical sun-dial, 
designed and presented to the college by Charles Turnbull, 
a Fellow, in 1605, and which forms a perpetual calendar. It 
bears the arms of Henry VIII., the University, Bishop Foxe 
and Bishop Oldham, and is surmounted by a pelican, the crest 
of the founder and badge of the college. : 

The quadrangle was completed in 1517, embattled in 1609, 
and an additional storey added to the north and west sides 
in 1737. 

oY the left is the hall with a fine hammer-beam roof, a 
good specimen of Late Perpendicular work. The wainscotting 
and screen was put up in 1700. On the walls are portraits of 
the founder painted on panel by a Fleming named Joannes 
Corvus, Bishop Oldham, Lord Stowell, Lord Tenterden, Bishop 
Copleston, Henry Phillpotts, Bishop of Exeter, Dr. Buckland 
and others. 
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The chapel on the south side was completed in 1517 and | 


has been subjected to many alterations from time to time. 
The screen of cedar wood was put up in 1677 and the panelled 
ceiling renovated in 1843. Over the altar is an original paint- 
ing by Rubens, representing “The Adoration,” from the. col- 
lection of the Prince de Condé at Chantilly. The eagle 
lectern was given by John Claymond, the first president 
(1516-34) ; a very perfect brass to his memory is in the ante- 
chapel. The college possesses Bishop Foxe’s crozier in silver 
gilt, a beautiful specimen of early sixteenth-century work, a 
golden chalice and paten given by the founder dated 1507, and 
other valuable sacramental and other plate, rings, &c. 

The library is to the west of the chapel and contains an 
exceedingly good collection of early MSS, printed books, 
political tracts dating from the fifteenth century, one of the 
originat volumes given to the Bodleian Library by Duke 
Humphrey, a complete set of Aldine classics used by the 
founder and other works. The original sockets for the iron 
rods, to which the chained books were attached, are still fixed 
to the shelves. The doors at either end are good examples of 
Tudor carving, and the stone mouldings on the walls deserve 
attention. At the east end is a gallery overlooking the chapel, 
formerly used as the President’s private pew, and at the west 
end is the muniment-room. 

South of the chapel is a small cloistered court that serves as 
a last resting-place for many old members of the college. 

The Fellows’ buildings, with the common room erected by 
Thomas Turner (president 1687-1714) at his own cost from 
designs by Dean Aldrich, are approached from the cloisters. 
Beyond are the Fellows’ gardens, formed on the ramparts of the 
old city walls and overlooking Christ Church Meadows. 

The President’s lodgings date from 1591-1601, and on the 
visit of the allied sovereigns to the university in 1814 they 
were occupied by the King of Prussia. Originally the Presi- 
dent used the rooms over the entrance gateway, one of which 
has a fine Tudor ceiling. 

Additional buildings were erected at the corner of Merton 
Street and Grove Street in 1884, in the Jacobean style from 
designs by T. G. Jackson, RA. 

Among leading men who have been members of Corpus 
Christi College may be mentioned Bishop Jewell (author of 
“ Apologia”), Richard Hooker (the judicious), Cardinal Pole, 
the last Catholic Archbishop of Canterbury (Fellow 1523), 
William Scott, Lord Stowell, Lord Tenterden (student 1781), 
Edward Copleston, Henry Phillpotts (Bishop of Exeter), 
Nicholas Udall (headmaster of Eton), General Oglethorp 
(founder of the State of Georgia), Dean Buckland, Thomas 
Arnold (headmaster of Rugby) and John Keble, who entered 
as a scholar in 1808, when in his fifteenth year, and on taking 
a double first in 1811 accepted a Fellowship at Oriel. 


University Examination Schools. 


The New University Examination Schools were erected in 
1877-82 upon the site of the old Angel Hotel, from designs by 
Mr. T. G. Jackson, RA., at a cost of about Ico,oco/, The 
building forms a quadrangle, of which three sides are at 
present completed. The large entrance hall in the High 
Street is panelled in oak, with carved oak ceiling and tie-beam 
roof, the principal examination rooms being treated in a 
similar manner. The vestibules are supported by columns of 
rare marbles, the shafts of two in the south-west of the building 
being solid blocks of the famous Cippolini marble, for which the 
old quarry was specially opened. Other fine specimens of 
valuable marbles are seen in the balustrades and panels of the 
corridors and staircases. There are nine viva voce rooms on 
the ground floor, the writing-rooms being all on the floor 
above. 

Adjoining the Schools, on the east side, is a building erected 
by Mr. Jackson in 1887 for the delegates of unattached or 
non-collegiate students of the University. 

In conclusion I have to express my indebtedness for the 
valuable information I have obtained from the following 
works:—“ The Colleges of Oxford,” Andrew Clark, M.A.; 
“Merton College,’ B. W. Henderson, M.A ; “ University 
College,” William Carr, M.A ; “ Oriel College,” D. W. Rannie, 
M.A.; “The Early History of Oxford,’ James Parker; 
“ Oxford and its Colleges,” J. Wells, M.A.; “The Life of 
Walter de Merton,” Edmund. Bishop of Nelson, and the very 
excellent Oxford guide-books published by James Parker & 
Co., Alden & Co. and A. T. Shrimpton & Sons. Finally, I 
desire to record the best thanks of myself and other members 
of the Society to the Master of University, the Provost of 
Queen’s, the Provost of Oriel, the Warden of Merton and the 
President of Corpus Christi for facilities given to see over their 
colleges and inspect the treasures therein, and especially to 
Mr..A. B. Poynton, M.A., bursar ef University, for so kindly 


meeting the members and personally conducting them over his 
college. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF JAMAICAs 


(* the dwellings of the aboriginal inhabitants of Jama 
no traces remain to-day. Indeed, no traces remair 
when Penn and Venables took the island. This is not to 
wondered at, for we know that the quiet, inoffensive Araw: 
were in no sense of the word builders. Unlike the Toltecs q 
Aztecs of the mainland, they were content with the humb] 
of dwellings, such as may be seen in the wilder parts of Guia 
to-day, where of the forest houses those of the Arawaks are 
far the cleanest and best cared for. But while, except in | 
savannahs (a rare position for an Arawak dwelling) where | 
form is either round or oval, made so as to Offer, it is thou 
as little resistance to the wind as possible, the native dwellir 
in Guiana are usually rectangular, we may, perhaps, assu 
that those of the inhabitants of Jamaica when Columbus d 
covered it were circular in shape, for the “ Historie” 
Fernando Colombo, his son, in describing Guadeloupe on 
first discovery, says :—‘“ Their houses, instead of the ordin: 
round forms which had been hitherto met with in the W 
Indies, were square.” ; se 
The natives of Guiana used the following plants whi 
supplied materials for their houses—troolie palm, dwarf pal 
cokerite or turu palm and oéta palin. None of these plants a 
however, native of Jamaica, but the following probably to 
their place:—Thatch palm, bull thatch, palmetto thatch, sil 
thatch, wild plantain and aroid. The leaves of all these co 
be used for thatch for roofs or walls, and the stems of | 
palms would supply posts and beams. The houses w, 
probably provided with substantial walls of wattlewo 
plastered with mud, and the conical roof of palm leaves} 
high pitched. When on hunting expeditions they erect 
Guiana temporary huts called benabs. Ret: 
Of the buildings erected by the Spaniards no remaj 
which can be identified with any certainty exist. In vari 
parts of the country one comes across so-called Spar 
bridges and Spanish wells, and in some of them there may: 
examples of Spanish masonry. se 
The principal towns erected by the Spaniards were Meh 
the first town founded by them, near Port Maria; Sei; 
Nueva, founded by Juan de Esquivel in the early days of | 
sixteenth century, near St. Ann’s Bay; and St. Jago dé 
Vega, the modern Spanish town. Of their buildings in gent! 
Sir Hans Sloane, who was here in 1687-88, only thirty-tle 
years after the conquest, says that they were “usually ¢ 
storey high, having a porch, parlour, and at each end a roi, 
with small ones behind. They built with posts put deep inie 
ground ; on the sides their houses were plastered up with 
or reeds, or made of the split trunks of cabbage trees né 
close to one another and covered with tiles or palmetto theh 
The lowness, as well as fixing the posts deep in the earth, 3 
for fear their houses should be ruined by earthquakes, as #l 
as for coolness.” It seems strange, according to moitil 
ideas, to build a house one storey only for coolness ; althi 
“a for-ever resident in the West Indies” has recently § 
gested that we should build our churches and markets ur 
ground. : ae 
Long tells us that ‘a certain number of posts of the hast 
timber, generally lignum vita, brazilletto, or fustick, of allt 
18 feet in length and 6 to 8 inches in diameter, being first ‘I> 
seasoned and hardened in smoke, were fixed at proper dista& 
to the depth of 2 or 3 feet in the ground ; then a wall of tk, 
enclosing these posts, was carried up with very strong miat 
to the plate, which was pinned with wooden spikes to the/p> 
of the posts. The main rafters were small, but being ovhe 
like hard wood, and perfectly well-seasoned, were sufficiilly 
strong ; these were likewise pinned upon each other, a-% 
their angle of intersection at top formed a crutch to relv® 
the ridge pole. The smaller rafters were of the lesser ey 
trees, stripped of their bark, hardened in smoke, notch¢ # 
bottom, and being placed at the distance of about 18 inhes 
from each other, were pinned to the plate. Athwart the 
all rafters a stratum of the wild cane (Arundo Indica, baba 
species), preyiously smoked, was tied on by we & 
wattling with straps made of the bark of mahc % 
mangrove trees. Upon these wattles some mortar fe 
laid, to the thickness of about 4 inches; and the 20 7. 
covered with large pantiles, well bedded in. The thiciess 
of these roofs, from the outward shell or tile-cov! 
to the ceiling within, was about 8 or so inches. A canopy! 
solid a texture was certainly well contrived to shelte 
inhabitants from the disagreeable effects of a vertica 
and accordingly it is found by experience that thes % 
Spanish houses are much cooler than our modern ones Cc@*" 
with shingles. After regretting the failure to establit @ 
manufacture of tiles, and the importation of North Amit” 
shingles, Long goes on to say :—* The chief error the Spaa™: 
committed in their buildings was the placing their 8 
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‘rs too low ; these were nearly on a level with the surface of 
‘earth out of doors, or at most raised only a few inches 
her.” In his time there were upwards of fifty Spanish 
3es remaining in Spanish Town, “very little the worse for 
) ather.” 
igen his expedition to the north side visited Sevilla 
' va. He says :—“I observed the ruins of the town called 
“tla, among which a church built by Peter Martyr of 
sleria, of a sort of freestone (to be had near this city) and 
ks. A pavement was found two miles from this church; 
| city was so large it had a fortified castle, the walls of 
»les and bricks, 4 feet thick; it was and is a good port. ... 
town is now Captain Hemming’s plantation. The church 
not finished; it was 30 paces broad and 30 paces long. 
L-e were two rows of pillars within; over the place where the 
t’ was to be were some carvings under the ends of the 
(es. It was built out of a sort of stone between freestone 
ymarble, taken out of a quarry about a mile up in the hills; 
4,ouses and foundations stand for several miles along. The 
1nd towards the country is rising. Captain Hemmings told 
(he sometimes found pavements under his canes, 3 feet 
y red with earth, and several times wells, and sometimes 
iil-stones finely cut. There are the beginnings of a great 
¥e called a monastery, but I suppose the house was designed 
ithe Governor. There were two coats-of-arms not set 
ja ducal one, and that of a count, I suppose belonging 
olumbus’s family, the proprietors of the island. There 
i been raised a tower, part brick and part hewn 
9's, as also several battlements on it, and other lower 
liings not finished. At the church lie several arched stones 
‘mplete it, which had never been put up, but lay among the 
m3. The rows of pillars within were for the most part plain. 
|e time of the Spaniards it was thought the Europeans had 
¢ cut off by the Indians, and so the church left unfinished. 
ta the English took the island the ruins of this city were 
‘‘ergrown with wood that they were all turned black; nay, I 
¥ mammee, or bastard mammee tree grow within the walls of 
e wer, so high that it must have been a very large gun could 
il bird on the top of it, and most part of the timber fell’d off 
islace, when it was planted, was 60 foot or more long. A 
€ many wells are on this ground. . . . The west gate of the 
wh was a very fine work, and stands very entire; it was 
fe: wide, and as high before the arch began. Over the door 
t: middle was our Saviour’s head with a crown of thorns 
ten two angels; on the right side a small round figure of 
m saint with a knife struck into his head; on the lefta Virgin 
a' or Madonna, her arm tied in three places, Spanish 
sim Over the gate, under a coat of arms, this inscription :— 
sts Martir ab Angleria Italvs Civis Mediolanen. Prothon 
‘i hvivs Insulz Abbas Senatus Indici Consiliarivs Ligneam 
ivASdem hanc bis Igne consvmptam Latericio et Quadrato 
ts primus a Fundamentis Extruxit.” Which Long thus 
I 


i ates :—“ Peter Martir, of Anghiera, an Italian citizen of 
il), chief missionary and abbot of this island, member of 
© ouncil of the Indies, first raised from its foundation, with 
i¢ and square stone, this edifice, which formerly was built 
vod, and twice destroyed by fire.” 

‘nis Peter Martyr must not be confounded with his name- 
k¢ Pietro Martire Vermigli (1500-62), of Florence, who at 
‘@ner’s instance went to England, and for six years occupied 
Pressor’s chair of theology at Oxford. Our Peter Martyr 
1 ‘1etro Martire of Anghiera (1455-1526), a native of Arona 
‘Aly, Apostolic Protonotary, and a member of the Council 
ts Indies to Charles V. and first abbot of Jamaica. He was 
Pt.otype of the absentee proprietor ; he never set foot in 
e land. He is best known by his work entitled “De Orbe 
9x,” commonly called “The Decades.” The “some saint 
ot knife struck into his head,” mentioned by Sloane, was 
© /ominican saint of the thirteenth century, well known to 
idits of Medizval Christian art, especially by reason of 
Ss world-famous painting of his martyrdom, and the 
ib whom the two sixteenth-century Peter Martyrs were 


A the time that Long wrote (1774), nearly a century later 
aniloane, several fragments of carved work in stone “that 
ube thought no mean ornaments in an European church ” 
rétill to be seen there, and the ruins of two edifices, one 
id have been a castle and the other probably the collegiate 
ur, were still remaining separated by about half a mile. 
'¢ alls were compacted with a very hard cement, and were 
vet, feet in thickness. But he mentions that these walls 
PH ii every day diminished for the sake of the materials, 
<I Npes used in repairing the buildings on the estate, so 
‘ ) oR the remains of the castle were then below the 
1° alts earth. In 1764 he tells us there were dug up two 

‘s of about 7 feet in length, “of no particular order, but 
né at resembling the Ionic,” on which were “ some carvings 
ty ‘relievo.” Four or five coarse images were likewise 

one of which resembled a sphinx, another an alligator 

‘ rest creatures of the mason’s fancy. 

8 Says that the Spaniards abandoned Sevilla Nueva 

| 


because the south side. ports were more convenient for the 
galleons and other vessels passing between St. Domingo 
and Carthagena. 

The foundations of St. Jago. de la Vega were probably laid 
by the then Viceroy, Diego. Columbus, about the year 1523. 
His son Lewis, created Duke of Veragua, had for a second titie 
Marquis de la Vega, after this town. Hickeringill (writing in 
1661) tells us that when the English took the island it contained 
2,c00 houses, sixteen churches and chapels and one abbey, and 
that of these the English soldiery left but two churches and 
500 houses undemolished, but it is thought by Long that this 
was an exaggeration. 

OF the ecclesiastical buildings at St. Jago de la Vega trus‘- 
worthy records exist only of an abbey, and a chapel of the red 
cross and a chapel of the white cross. The present cathedral 
stands on the site of the red cross chapel. The bases of 
two piers (he calls them columns) 8 feet square, part of the 
entrance to the abbey (which stood to the south of the present 
parade), were, in Long’s time, standing near the south end of 
the public offices. They were of brickwork, strongly cemented. 
Long goes on to say:—“I have seen in this town a great many 
large stone mouldings for the bases and other parts of columns, 
which, as well as the sculptures dug out of the ruins of Sevilla 
Nueva, in St. Ann’s, appeared to have been executed by no 
mean artists. The Spanish ecclesiastics . . . must be allowed 
some merit in having cultivated the elegances of architecture in 
these .emote parts of the world. Some of their public 
structures at St. Domingo, the Havannah, La Vera Cruz, 
Carthagena, Panama, &c., would make a noble figure even in 
European cities.” Unfortunately it would seem that, judging 
from his comments on buildings still standing, art criticism 
was not one of Long’s strong points. 

The original English church at Spanish Town was 
destroyed by the hurricane of August 28,1712. The present 
structure was rebuilt upon its old foundations in 1714. In 1762it 
received thorough repair, and in 1817 the tower was raised. In 
I9OI it was restored in memory of Queen Victoria. 

Hakewill (1821), one of the few artists who have ever seen 
the cathedral, calls it “an ancient brick structure of no 
exterior beauty.” In Roby’s time (1831) the walls were wains- 
cotted, and the roof was coved and ornamented with circles, 
ovals and lozenges. The original residence of the governors 
consisted partly of the old Spanish edifice and partly of 
irregular additions made from time to time by Sir William 
Beeston and other governors. The Spanish hall of audience 
was demolished in 176t to make way for the present building. 
Of it, Long says :—‘ Nothing of art or elegance graced the in- 
side of this hall : it was lined throughout with boards, or rather 
planks, unequally hewn with an adze, none of them appearing 
to have undergone the embellishment of the plane ; these were 
rudely nailed to upright posts, which supported the roof. The 
posts were for the most part crooked, not even squared, and 
many of them had some remnant of their bark, but they 
retained for the most part their primitive solidity. The whole 
of the woodwork, indeed, seemed to have passed through no 
other hands than those of a clumsy ship-carpenter.” This 
description might almost apply to the dwellings of the native 
Arawaks. The plan of the. present building was designed by 
Craskell, the engineer of the island, and the work was finished 
in 1762 during the governorship of William Henry Lyttelton. 

The expense of building and furnishing amounted to nearly 
30,000/. currency (or 21,428/. sterling), and in Long’s time it 
was “thought to be the noblest and best edifice of the kind, 
either in North America or any of the British colonies in the 
West Indies.” Monk Lewis, writing in 1834, says more 
truly:—“The Government House is a large, clumsy-looking 
brick building with a portico, the stucco of which has suffered 
by the weather, and it can advance no pretensions to archi- 
tectural beauty.” The facade is about 200 feet long; the free- 
stone used in the construction came from the Hope river 
course in St. Andrew. The columns of the portico are of 
Portland stone, the pavement of white marble, of which much 
came out, as ballast, from time to time in the old sugar ships, 
and is still seen in many a great house and town dwelling. 

In 1672 Port Royal contained 800 well-built houses. 
Twenty years later, when it was at its zenith, the number was 
2,000, ‘‘the greater number of which were of brick, several 
storeys in height.” In 1692, as is well known, a large part of 
the town perished by an earthquake, and from that event 
Kingston dates its origin, Port Royal being partially destroyed 
again—by fire in 1703 and by hurricane in 1722. 

Charles Leslie, writing in 1739, says of Jamaica :—‘ One is 
not to look for the beauties of architecture here; the public 
buildings are neat but not fine. The churches in the town are | 
generally in form of a cross, with a small cupola a-top, built 
high in the walls, paved within, and adorned with no manner 
of finery.” The churches, he says, except those at Spanish 
Town and Half-way Tree, are “decent small houses, scarce to 
be known for such,” and he adds, “the clergy trouble them 
little, and their doors are seldom. open,” in marked contrast to 
the present state of affairs. “The gentlemen’s houses,” he 
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says, “are generally built low, of one storey, consisting of five 
or six handsome apartments, beautifully lined and floored with 
mahogany. ... In the towns there are several houses which 
are two storeys, but that way of building is disapproved of 
because they seldom are known to stand the shock of an earth- 
quake or the fury of a storm.” 

On Craskell & Simpson’s large map of Surrey, of the year 
1763, is shown a view of a presumably typical Jamaica house, 
two storeys high, with an open verandah in front only. It is 
evident from what Long says that, at all events for the first 
century of the island’s occupation by the British, not much 
attention was paid to domestic architecture by the planters of 
the island. “It is,” he says, “but of late that the planters 
have paid much attention to elegance in their habitations ; 
their general rule was to build what they called a makeshift ; 
so that it was not unusual to see a plantation adorned with a 
very expensive set of works, of brick or stone, well executed, 
and the owner residing in a miserable thatched hovel, hastily 
put together with wattles and plaster, damp, unwholesome and 
infested with every species of vermin. But the houses in 
general, as well in the country parts as the towns, have been 
greatly improved within these last twenty years.” 

In this connection mention may be made of the aqueducts 
on some of the sugar estates, which are amongst the best 
pieces of architectural work in the island. They and some 
of the old stone bridges compare more than favourably with 
the modern bridges, which—excellent monuments of en- 
gineering skill as they may be—their best friends would never 
venture to call many of them works of art. Moreover, the 
stone bridges will probably be standing when the iron ones 
have perished by decay. 

Of planters’ residences in Long’s time, one of the finest is 
said to have been the Decoy, in St. Mary, the residence of Sir 
Charles Price, albeit it was built of wood. Peter Marsden, 
writing a little later (1788), says :—“ Except a few excellent 
houses which have lately been built of brick and two or three 
of stone, after the English fashion, by rich merchants, the 
houses are in general of wood, very often mahogany, which is 
plentiful in this island. They consist but of a room or two 
below stairs, with piazzas all round and a storey above” 
Stewart, whose account of the island was published in 1808, 
gives much the same account of the domestic houses, but goes 
on to say :—‘ As for bridges and other public structures of the 
kind, in this part of the world there are few that deserve men- 
tion, except a neat cast-iron bridge imported from Great 
Britain, and some years ago thrown across the Rio Cobre. 
There is, indeed, often a marked deficiency here of public spirit 
in undertakings of this sort.” Hakewill, writing in 1821, said, 
“The handsomest building in Kingston is the Scotch church-in 
Duke Street, which was erected about the year 1814 by a 
public subscription from a plan of Mr. James Delancy,” which 
does not say much for the rest of the buildings then existing. 

I should like here to put on record my protest against the 
placing of the bust of the late Mr. Radcliffe in the inappro- 
priate position which it occupies—blocking as it does the main 
entrance to the church, and giving an undue prominence to a 
man however good that man was. It was placed there in 
direct opposition to the expressed opinion of the sculptor. and 
I am sure that Mr Radcliffe would have been the first to con- 
demn such a position for the bust or statue of any man. 

Of Montego Bay Hakewill says:—‘“‘The church of this 
town is the handsomest in the island.” Handsome is an 
adjective which hardly applies to this building, which exhibits 
a strange mixture of Classic and Gothic with an incongruous 
portico-like addition on the south side. But its tower is better 
than those of Spanish Town and Kingston. 

One of the finest residences at one time must have been 
Colbeck, near Old Harbour; it is not mentioned by Long, or, 
in fact, by any other writer so far as I remember. Many of 
the houses on the sea coast were, in the eighteenth century, 
made defensible with loopholes, so as to guard against. the 
attacks in war time of the enemy’s privateers. Sir James de 
Castillo’s house near Bull Bay was fortified by guns. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century several of the 
finest houses in Kingston were built. Tradition says that three 
or four merchants of great wealth and equally great ambition 
as regards appearances made a heavy bet amongst themselves 
as to who should build the most magnificent residence. The 
result was, it is said, “ Harmony Hall,” the building to the 
north of the old Mico buildings (now the residence of Mr. 
Peet); “Jasper Hall,” built by Jasper Hall, receiver-general 
and speaker of the House of Assembly (who called it “Con- 
stantine House”), which is dated 1st June, 1756; and “ Head- 
quarter House,” built by Thomas Hibbert (who came to Jamaica 
in 1734, and soon became one of the wealthiest merchants 
in Kingston), and formerly known as “ Hibbert’s House.” 
Mr. Schiller’s house, just north of Halfway Tree, is dated 
September 3, 1767. 

_ The town of Kingston was laid out by Colonel Christian 
Lilly at the earliest in 1695, and not as Long and other 
historians say in 1693, for the simple reason that Lilly did not 


reach Jamaica till 1695. The land was purchased from the 
Governor, Sir William Beeston, whose name still survives ir 
Beeston Street. In his plan Lilly adopted the chess-boarc 
fashion of all Spanish cities in the New World—a plan which 
is at least as old as the Romans. If one omits the lanes, the 
plan of Kingston as laid down by Lilly in the seventeentt 
century is precisely the same as that of the recently unearthec 
Roman city of Calleva (Silchester) of thirteen centuries earlier, 
with its 2sw/@ prototypes of the American blocks. Kingstor 
consisted then of a parallelogram, one mile in length from nort} 
to south, and half a mile in breadth, regularly traversed by 
streets and lanes, alternately crossing each other at right 
angles. When Long wrote it contained “ sixteen hundred anc 
fifty-five houses, besides negro houses and ‘warehouses ; so tha 
the whole number of its buildings, including every sort, may br 
computed at between two and three thousand, and thirty-five 
spacious streets and sixteen lanes.” At present there are ir 
Kingston 171 streets and sixty-nine lanes and about 9,00. 
houses. cE 
Unfortunately Lilly when he planned Kingston, when lanc 
was cheap, omitted to leave room for lines of trees down eac! 
p‘incipal street. Had this been done, shade would have beer 
afforded to drivers and pedestrians alike and a picturesqu 
feature would have been assured for the town. Moreover, th 
chessboard plan of laying-out a town, naturally from its regu 
larity dear to the heart of an engineer, is fatal in the interest: 
of picturesqueness, however suitable it may be for progression 
The most serious mishap to the planning of the town ha 
been the failure of succeeding generations to safeguard thei 
interest in a seafront. A drive along the sea front, as wa 
recently pointed out, would be a great improvement, and o1 
the principle that half a loaf is better than no bread, a driv 
along the harbour edge past the Asylum would, though j 
would fail to improve the appearance of the town, yet prove 
boon to the inhabitants. Had the main axis of the town bee 
laid in a line with the sea breeze every house would probabl 
have had a better share than many now have. e.| 
The arcades, which occurred to some sensible individual ¢ 
a protection from the sun, have been carried out without an 
idea of proportion, | 


of uniformity or of artistic appearanc 
Every man in Harbour Street seems to have been determine 
to have a different level from his neighbour. The pillars ust 
are in some instances painfully suggestive of the four-post be! 
steads of our grand-parents. The Romans, it is true, tor 
liberties with the Greek columns and put them on pedestals ) 
make them higher, but they paid some little heed to propc’ 
tion. The brick arcade at the north-east corner of the inte 
section of King Street and Harbour Street has at least tl 
merit of being an honest piece of well-proportioned pla 
masonry. | 
Arcades or colonnades, which formed a prominent feature? 
the picturesque appearance of Medieval towns, and which s' 
exist in England, notably at Chester, and in many a town) 
northern Italy, as at Bologna (which is called therefrom '2 
City of Columns), are most suitable to tropical life. Wr 
proportioned arcades, with a uniform pavement along Ki 
Street and Harbour Street, would prove a boon to fc 
passengers, a pleasing object to the eye and an advantage 0 
the storekeeper. But in the last few years as much has bin 
done in that direction as funds would allow. But nobody— 
even a Baron Haussmann—could make Kingston pictures'€ 
or imposing while her main thoroughfares are disfigured)) 
overhead wires and supporting poles. a 
In picturesqueness Port Antonio is far ahead of Kings®: 
partly by reason of natural conditions and partly by reasor0 
the greater taste displayed in some of the buildings. | 


IMPROVEMENT OF TOWNS. is 
fas? Section of Engineering and Architecture of the Pili 

Health Congress was opened by Mr. E. G. Maw) 
C.E., Leicester, who, in the course of his presidential adds 
said the section devoted to engineering and architecture? 
forced the importance of pure air and water, a dry and ca 
subsoil, diminution of noise from traffic in our streets, exeils 
and personal cleanliness, with healthy and cheerful homes” 
surroundings and plenty of honest and well-directed work. 1! 
order to obtain pure air there should be adequate pe 
and private scavenging and cremation of refuse, effie? 
ventilation, wide thoroughfares, cleansing and ventil 0 
of sewers and drains, and other sanitary arrangem«('s 
open spaces in centres of population, ample alt sce 
in dwellings and around our factories and workshops. 6 
and air would be insured by the prevention and abate!*! 
of smoke, due restrictions upon noxious trades, electrific!° 
of our poisonous underground railways, the drainage : 
prevention of the pollution of subsoils, and the diminut! : 
malarial and other troubles by the reclamation of swamp 
improved drainage. Supplies of pure water were insur’ 
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he satisfactory disposal and efficient purification of the sewage 
Ef every town, village and habitation, by the prevention of 


yuling of rivers, water-courses and springs, and by the com- 
ulsory provision of a practically pure public water-supply, not 
nly to large towns, but also throughout all rural districts, 
there large populations were now depending for their supply 
pon shallow and frequently highly polluted, wells in close 
roximity tothe dwellings. There was great need fora national 
1ovement, in conjunction with the Local Government Board, for 
1e better control and utilisation of our catchment and drainage 
reas, so as to facilitate and even enforce the joint schemes, 
y groups of municipalities and local authorities, for the supply 
f wholesome water within the various watersheds of. the 
yuntry. In order to encourage exercise and personal cleanli- 
ess, ample provision of recreation grounds, gymnasia, baths 
nd open-air bathing stations, &c., were indispensable in all 
nickly-populated districts. It was notable that the architects 
{the present day were making an earnest study of hygiene. 
he duties of sanitary and building inspectors were of vital 
portance, not only in discovering insanitary conditions and 
fects in construction, but in dealing with the neglect, misuse 
ad mismanagement of even the best sanitary works which 
yuld be provided. There was perhaps no more difficult 
yoblem to be solved than the successful purification of sewage, 
ad certainly nothing had given so much hope of a satisfactory 
lution of the difficulty as the recent experiments which had 
en conducted on bacteriological lines. 


| TESSERZ. 
| Colouring in Painting. 


We must not believe that the employment of many colours 
} in a composition is- indispensable to give the epithet of 
lourist to the artist, for in painting in camaieu, or mono- 
‘rome, the simplest of all, in which we only distinguish two 
/lours including white, the artist may be honoured with the 
‘le of colourist if his work presents lights and shades dis- 
‘buted as they are upon the model. To convince ourselves 
' the justice of the expression, it will suffice to remark that 
*e model might very well appear to the painter coloured with 
‘single colour, modified by light and shade. In the same 
‘nse this epithet may be applied to the engraver, who, by 
‘cans of his burin, reproduces a picture as faithfully as pos- 
«le, in respect both to the aerial perspective of its different 
{ines and to the relief of each particular object. A painter 
‘10 has faithfully reproduced the aerial perspective, with all 
i modifications of white and coloured light and of shades, has 
¢ected a true or absolute colouring, which, however, may not 
_ universally deemed as perfect as that in which this quality 
absolute colouring is not found, at least in the same degree 
{ perfection. A painter may have perfectly seized upon all 
¢ modifications of white and coloured light, but in his imita- 
yn modifications or a part of them are more strongly marked 
jan in nature, It almost always happens that true but exag- 
grated colouring is more agreeable than absolute colouring, 
<d that many persons who experience pleasure in seeing the 
‘difications of exaggerated coloured light which a picture 
‘iy exhibit do not feel the same pleasure from the sight of a 
tdel, because the modifications corresponding to those which 
<> imitated in excess are not sufficiently prominent to be 
«dent to them. Besides, the relish of the eye for an excess 
€ an exciting cause is essentially analogous to the inclination 
\ have for food and drink of a flavour and odour more or less 
Ingent. A painter may have perfectly seized all the modifi- 
“ions of light which bring forward the planes and the relief 
“objects ; the modifications of the coloured light of his picture 
tty be true, but the colours may not be those of his model. 
pictures. there is a dominant colour not found in the 
trdel, which is often called the tone of such a picture and 
(2 tone of such a painter, if he uses it habitually. We may 
fma very just idea of these pictures by supposing the artist 
t have painted them while looking at his model through a 
{iss of precisely the colour to enable him to see the tint which 
{dominates in his imitation. We may mention as an example 
; ph of imitation a landscape painted from its reflection 
Wnon ack mirror, the effect of which is very soft and 
d nious. ‘Thus we speak of brilliant or warm, cold or dull 
ouring, 
Flemish Settlements in England and Ireland. 
It is a popular opinion that in the baronies of Forth and 
ete co. Wexford, the Flemish element is exhibited in a'very 
degree. The origin of the colony presents no difficulty. 
4 writers upon Irish history, local and general, agree in 
isidering it as a settlement of the first adventurers who in 
% Fr the expedition of Strongbow, F itzstephen 
Lids ee F itzgerald to Ireland, and to some among whom 
det assigned in the district now known under the name 
onies of Forth and Bargie. This little band consisted 
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of one hundred and forty knights and: three hundred infantry. 
The latter, being followers of Strongbow and Fitzstephen, may 
be presumed to have been recruited in Glamorganshire and 
Pembrokeshire, and one of:the main foundations of the hypo- 
thesis of the Flemish character of the language of their 
descendants is derived from this circumstance. The population 
of these counties was at that time a very mixed one, consisting 
not only of Welsh, but also of English,of Normans, and of 
other foreign adventurers. Amongthése. were a large number 
of Flemings who had been settled in Wales for nearly half a 
century previous to the invasion. A terrific inburst of the sea 
in 1107, and again in 1113, had laid waste the seaboard of the 
Low Countries, and had driven a considerable body of Flemings 
for refuge to England, with which country, since the marriage 
of Matilda, daughter of Baldwin of Flanders, with the Conqueror, 
a close connection had been maintained. With the English 
peasantry, however, these foreigners were from the first so un- 
popular that the king, Henry I., found it expedient to collect 
them all into one settlement around the present Haverfordwest, 
in Pembrokeshire, where they were joined by a subsequent 
immigration of their fellow-countrymen, who came over as 
military adventurers in the reign of Stephen in 1138. These 
Flemish settlements had their centre in the south of 
Pembrokeshire and the south-west of Glamorganshire, in that 
peninsula west of Swansea Bay still known as the Gower 
district, and that they engaged in considerable numbers in the 
invading expedition under Strongbow is inferred from the 
number of seemingly Flemish names which are still to be 
found in different parts of the county of Wexford, but especially 
in these baronies of Forth and Bargie. Ona closer examina- 
tion, it is true, this evidence will be found in part illusory. Of 
the names on which it is founded some are certainly of a date 
far later than the Anglo-Irish invasion. Others, however 
Flemish in appearance, are unquestionably Norman or English. 
Mr. Herbert Hore, of Pole Hore, however, in a learned paper 
in the “ Archzeologia Cambrensis,” clearly proves the Flemish 
origin of many of the Wexford families. A roll of Wexford 
men, summoned for military service in 1345, cited by him, con- 
tains several unmistakably Flemish names. And on the whole 
it is impossible to doubt that the original settlement in the 
baronies of Forth and Bargie contained a considerable infusion 
of that Flemish element which already existed in the popula- 
tion of Pembrokeshire and Glamorganshire, 


Uniformity and Variety. 

Uniformity and variety mean similarity and dissimilarity of 
form. Every one knows, however, that the mere union of 
similarity and dissimilarity does not constitute a beautiful form, 
In the forms of ground, of water, of vegetables, of ornaments, 
&c, itis difficult to find any instance of a perfectly simple 
form, or in which lines of different descriptions do not unite. It 
is obvious, however, that such objects are not beautiful in so great 
a proportion, and that, on the contrary, in all of them there are 
cases where this mixture is mere confusion, and in no respect 
considered as beautiful. If we inquire further what is the cir- 
cumstance which distinguishes beautiful objects of these kinds, 
it will be found that it is some determinate character or expres- 
sion which they have to us, and that when this expression is 
once perceived we immediately look for and expect some rela- 
tion among the different parts to this general character. It is 
almost impossible, for instance, to find any form of ground 
which is not complex, or in which different forms do not unite. 
Amid a great extent of landscape, however, there are few spots 
in which we are sensible of any beauty in their original forma- 
tion, and wherever such spots occur they are always distin- 
guished by some prominent character—the character of great- 
ness, wildness, gaiety, tranquillity or melancholy. As soon as 
this impression is made, as soon as we feel the expression of 
the scene, we immediately become sensible that the different 
forms which compose it are suited to this character ; we per- 
ceive, and very often we imagine, a correspondence among 
these parts, and we say accordingly that there is a relation, an 
harmony among them, and that nature has been kind in com- 
bining different circumstances with so much propriety for the 
production of one effect. We amuse ourselves also in 
imagining improvements to the scene, either in throwing out 
some circumstances which do not correspond, or in introducing 
new ones, by which the general character may be more 
effectually supported. All this beauty of composition, how- 
ever, would have been unheeded if the scene itself had not 
some determinate character, and all that we intend by these 
imaginary improvements, either in the preservation of greater 
uniformity or in the introduction of greater variety, is to 
establish a more perfect relation among the different parts to 
this peculiar character. 


The Cartoon of Pisa. 

This work, whose celebrity subjected those who had not 
seen it to the supercilious contempt of the luckier ones who 
had, which was the common centre of attraction to all the 
students.of Tuscany and Romagna, from Raphael Sanzio to 
Bastiano da San Gallo, called Aristotile, from his loquacious 
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descants on its beauties ; this inestimable work itself is lost, 
and its destruction is with too much appearance of truth: fixed 
on the mean villany of Baccio Bandinelli, who, in possession 
of the key to the apartment where it was kept, during the 
revolutionary troubles of the Florentine Republic, after making 
what use he thought proper of it is said to have torn it in 
pieces. . Still we may form an idea of its principal groups from 
some ancient prints and drawings. Crude, disguised or feeble 
as these specimens are, 


they will prove better guides than the 
half-informed ‘rhapsodies of Vasari, 


the meagre account of 
Ascanio Condivi, better than the mere anatomic verdict of 
Benvenuto Cellini, who denies that the powers afterwards 
exerted in the Cappella Sistina arrive at ‘‘half its excellence.” 
It represents an imaginary moment relative to the war carried 
on by the Florentines against Pisa, and exhibits a numerous 
group of warriors, roused from their bathing in the Arno by 
the sudden signal of a trumpet, and rushing to arms. This 
composition may without exaggeration be said to personify with 
unexampled variety that motion which Agasias_ and Theon 
embodied in single figures ; in imagining this transient moment 
from a state of relaxation to a state of energy, the ideas of 
motion, to use the bold figure of Dante, seem to have showered 
into the artist’s mind. From the chief, nearly placed in the 
centre, who precedes, and whose voice accompanies the 
trumpet, every age of human agility, every attitude, every 
feature of alarm, haste, hurry, exertion, eagerness, burst into so 
many rays, like sparks flying from the hammer. Many have 
reached, some boldly step, some have leaped on the rocky 
shore ; here two arms emerging from the water grapple with the 
rock, there two hands cry for help, and their companions bend 
over or rush on to assist them ; often imitated, but inimitable, 
s the ardent feature of the grim veteran whose every sinew 
abours to force over the dripping limbs his clothes, whilst 
guashing he pushes the foot through the rending garment. He 
is contrasted by the slender elegance of a haif-averted youth, 
who, though eagerly buckling the armour to his thigh, 
methodises haste ; another swings the high-raised hauberk on 
his shoulder, whilst one who seems a leader, mindless of dress, 
eady for combat and with brandished spear, overturns a 
third, who crouches to grasp a weapon—one naked himself 
buckles on the mail of his companion, and he, turned towards 
the enemy, seems to stamp impatiently the ground. Experience 
and rage, old vigour, young velocity, expanded or contracted, 
vie in exertions of energy. Yet in this scene of tumult one 
motive animates the whole, eagerness to engage with sub- 
ordination to command; this preserves the dignity of action, 
and from a straggling rabble changes the figures to men whose 
legitimate contest interests our wishes. 


Roman Architecture. rites 


The architectural achievements of the Romans deserve the 
greatest admiration. The Greeks have the boast of having 
formed their temple from an idea so that everything was in 
keeping, but the Romans, although they did not invent new 
forms, had the wit to develop and combine existing forms so 
as to supply appropriately the demands of an imperial city, the 
capital of the world. They managed to ‘solve the discord 
between columns and arches, and used-them together. The 
taste of the Romans was not so delicate as that of the Greeks, 
who always managed to hit the happy mean between too much 
simplicity and over-elaboration; the’ Romans pile on all sorts 
of ornament to increase the effect, but they surpass the Greeks 
in their management of large spaces, for their buildings were 
practically unlimited in size and: became models for imitation 
owing to the ingenuity of the grouping together of large and 
small rooms, so that each should bein the right place and serve 
its purpose, and yet be subordinate to the effect of the whole. 
A great architect and archeologist has said that the art of 
building in imperial Rome was the art of ruling the world 
expressed in stone. # ; 


GENERAL. 


The India Office has just added to its collection of pictures 
associated with the Government of India a large portrait of 
Charles Lamb, who was a clerk in the East India Company’s 
service, painted by Meyer, a nephew of Hoppner, in 1826, two 
years before the essayist retired on his pension. The picture 
belonged to his friend and biographer, Sir T. N. Talfourd. 

Colonel H. A. Yorke, senior inspecting officer of railways, 
has been commissioned by the Board of Trade to proceed to 
America next month to report to the Board on the working of 
American railways, including both steam and electric lines. 

The Congress of the Sanitary Institute will commence at 
Manchester on September 9. Delegates from about 350 sani- 
tary authorities are expected to be present. Lord Egerton of 
Tatton will act as president. The usual Health Exhibition will 
be held in connection with the congress. 
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™M. Charles Duvent, the painter, has been appoint 
delegate to represent French artists at the Hanoi Exhibitic 
and promote their interests in the East. ‘a 


MM. Wéige, an Algerian architect, claims to have discover 
a new colour, which may be termed “ locust brown.” It com 
from the body of the locust, or, according to the Presse, fro 
its “digestive tube.” The new colour has some analogy 
sepia, is non-putresced, and so naturally bright as to need ; 
varnish. The colour given off by one insect, when mixed wi 
water, will cover a space of 4 square inches. ae 


The Foundation-stone of a Roman Catholic church, whi 
is being erected in Bombay at a cost of 27 lacs, was recent 
laid. A site has been secured near the Wodehouse Bridge 
a lease of 198 years, and Mr. Chambers, of the firm of Gostli 
& Morris, architects, has prepared the plans. 


The Royal Institute of Public Health Congress held 
Exeter have passed a resolution approving “of the effor 
made by the Worshipful Company of Plumbers in promoti 
the Plumbers’ Registration Bill, believing that such a measu 
will be for the safeguarding of the public health and benefic: 
to all classes of the community, and appeals to the Governme 
to give facilities and support to the measure.” 


The Japanese Authorities strictly forbid the taking 
photographs in and around Shimonoseki and Moji. T. 
penalties for breaches of the regulations are very severe, a1 
include imprisonment, fine and ‘confiscation of the camera ai 
plates. Special permission may sometimes be obtained fro 
the gendarmerie office. 


Lady Algernon Gordon-Lennox about two years a; 
started a wood-carving class to employ the villagers 
Broughton and North Newington, near Banbury, on wint 
evenings. The members of the class did some carved 0 
work for the great hall of Broughton Castle, and Mr. Charl 
Dana Gibson, the American artist, was so much impress 
with the beauty of the work that he has given the class 
order to make the whole of the panelling for a new hou 
which he is building in New York. | 


Mr. George F. Sever, adjunct professor of electri 
engineering at Columbia University, has been appointed cc, 
sulting electrical engineer to the Department of Water Supp, 
Gas and Electricity of New York City. 


The Dover Harbour Board will in the course of a // 
weeks invite tenders in connection with the completion of ' 
new commercial harbour, including the marine station and '? 
additional accommodation required for transatlantic line, 
involving an extra expenditure of 300,000/. ae | 


P pes’ | 

Mr. Charles Poland, who was formerly quantity-surve' 
for the late G. E Street, R.A., and other architects, died 
Littlehampton on Saturday last in his seventy-fourth yt 
One of the last works on which he was engaged was © 
Palace of Justice in the Strand. | 


An Exhibition of ancient and modern metalwork has b® 
opened in the Stuttgart Museum. Examples have been ‘1 
from Munich, Berlin, Vienna and Paris. One of the nit 
interesting sections is that of the Schlosser School in Rossw?. 


Applications were received by the Paris Municipality fm 
no less than seventy-seven sculptors in the course of twey- 
four hours for the commission to execute the busts of x 
Brothers Dutuit, who have presented their collection tote 
city. The two busts are to cost not more that 8,000 francs, 


Sir Frederick Bramwell has been requested by bt 


Portsmouth Council to inform them as to,whether he will v¢ 


advise “as to the most economical manner of remedying he 
flooding at Southsea.”. } | 


- The Leipzig Town Council have bought Max Klin?’ 
nude statue of: Beethoven, which incurred the disapprob:® 
of the Kaiser. fg Pigs | 

Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A., has advised the commit 
appointed to promote the erection of a reredos in oon 
Cathedral that a carved stone reredos would be more po!#" 
than one of wood, as the latter would require much gilding® 
colour to make it effective. The architecture of the cath’ 
would not admit of a low reredos, and it would be undign ed 
He suggested that the altar be brought 6 feet (half a ay) 
westward. . | 

the 


The Materials of the premises on the west side c 
National Gallery were sold by auction on Friday last, an th 
buildings are now in course of demolition in order to minals 
the risk of danger to the Gallery. tee 
M. Dunant, the curator of the Archzological Musei?” 
Geneva, was killed last week while ascending Mount Ple et: 


Mr. C. Innes, of 50 Cannon Street, London, E.C., he 
architect for the new Board school about to be erec 
Barnes. \ 
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| Architect and Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

fn view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
veaders. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER, Office of “The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for thetr contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name,and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our tnserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BERMONDSEY.—Sept. 16.—Designs are invited for artisans’ 

_ dwellings to be erected on land at Rotherhithe, within the 
borough of Bermondsey, and known as the Fulford Street area. 
Premiums of too/., 607. and 4o/. will be awarded. Mr. Fredk. 
Ryall, town clerk, Town Hall, Spa Road, S.E. 


BIDEFORD.—Sept. 25.—The Town Council of Bideford are 
about to erect municipal offices and a public library upon a 
‘site opposite the west end of the Long Bridge, Bideford, and 
they invite designs for the proposed buildings. Premiums of 
30/., 157. and Io/. respectively are offered for the designs which 
shall be placed by the Council first, second and third in order 
of merit. Designs and descriptions, &c, are to be delivered 
to Mr. Wm. B. Seldon, town clerk, 18 The Quay, Bideford. 


INDIA. —Nov. 1.—Competitive designs are invited for the 
erection of a memorial to Her Majesty the late Queen Victoria 
at Allahabad. A premium of 2,000 rupees will be awarded to 
the design selected by the committee. Mr. H. Nelson Wright, 
Indian _Civil Service, honorary secretary, Queen Victoria 
Memorial Fund Committee, Allahabad, India, 


LIVERPOOL. — Sept. 15.— Designs are invited for new 
labourers’ dwellings to accommodate about 2,500 persons, to 
be erected on the Hornby Street area. Premiums of 2501, 
1507. and too/. respectively are offered for the first three 
selected designs. Particulars will be supplied by the Town 
Clerk. 

MAIDENHEAD.—Oct. 1.—Designs for free library. Premiums 
offered of £50, £20 and 10 respectively. Mr. John Kirk, 
town clerk, Guildhall, Maidenhead. 

NEWARK.—Oct. 14 —Designs and suggestions are invited 
for alterations and additions at the infirmary, Bowbridge Road, 
Newark, comprising a board and committee-room, a new 
mortuary and provision for twenty extra beds. A prize of 
twenty guineas is offered for the best plans sent to the office 
of Mr. M. H. Colton, clerk, 27 Lombard Street, Newark. 

SOUTHEND.—Sept. 7.—Designs are invited for a church to 
accommodate 500 persons, a clergy-house, and a parochial hall 
or parish-room about 50 feet by 30 feet. Mr. C. H.J. Talmage, 
Kathleen Villa, Southchurch Road, Southend-on-Sea. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AcTON.—Oct. 7.—For erection of a refuse destructor, 
D. J. Ebbetts, surveyor, 242 High Street, Acton, W. 

BEETHAM.—Sept. 8,—For erection of village schools, 
Beetham, Westmorland, Mr. John F. Curwen, architect, 
26 Highgate, Kendal. 

BEXLEY HEATH.—For erection of four cottages in May 
Place Road, Foresters’ Asylum, Bexley Heath. Mr. W. F. 
Potter, architect, 18 York Grove, Queen’s Road, Hatcham, 
o Ee, 


BRADFORD.—Sept. 2.—For erection of an engine-house, 
&c, at Northside Mills, Legrams Lane, Bradford. Mr. Jas. 
Ledingham, architect, District Bank Chambers, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Sept. 6.—For extension of the Rawson Place 
markets. Mr. Frederick Stevens, town clerk, Town Hall, 
Bradford. 


BRADFORD.—Sept. 6.—For erection of a Board school at 
Wyke, Bradford. Messrs. Adkin & Hill, architects, Prudential 
Buildings, Bradford. 


BRIGHTON.—Sept. 2 —For alterations to the Corporation 
electricity works in Bread Street. Mr. Francis J. Tillstone, 
town clerk, Town Hall, Brighton. 

BRISTOL.—Sept. 10.—For erection at Stapleton of an 
infirmary for the accommodation of about 875 sick patients. 
Mr. J. J. Simpson, clerk, St. Peter’s Hospital, Bristol. 

CHESTERFIELD.-—Sept. to.—For erection of an isolation 
hospital to accommodate thirty patients at Penmore, in the 
parish of Hasland, Chesterfield. Mr. G. E. Bolshaw, architect, 
189 Lord Street, Southport. 

CROMER.—Sept. 5.—For erection of a chapel with vestry, 
&c , caretaker’s lodge, entrance gates and boundary wall at the 
new cemetery, Holt Road, Cromer. Mr. A. F. Scott, surveyor, 
West Street, Cromer. 

DARLINGTON.—For erectiun of a Wesleyan church, &c. 
(with spire), Corporation Road, Darlington. Messrs. W. J. 
Morley & Son, architects, 269 Swan Arcade, Bradford. 

DovER.—Sept. 9.—For erection of Turkish baths adjoining 
the town hall, Dover. Sir Wollaston Knocker, town clerk, 
Castle Hill House, Dover. 

ENFIELD —Sept. 9.—For erection of a deaf centre and 
additions to the junior mixed and infant departments at the 
Bush Hill Park school, Enfield, Middlesex. Mr. G. E. T. 
Laurence, architect, 22 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

GATESHEAD, — For rebuilding the Peareth Arms, High 
Street, Gateshead. Mr. L. H. Armour, 16 West Street, 
Gateshead. 


Mr. 
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GREAT YARMOUTH.—Sept. 2.—For erection of a nurses’ 
home at the workhouse. Mr. Arthur S. Hewitt, architect, 
Bank Chambers, Regent Street. 

GWITHIAN.—Sept. 6.—For rebuilding the Pendarves Arms 
hotel, Gwithian, Cornwall. Mr. Horace W. Collins, architect, 
Walreddon, Redruth. 

HACKNEY.—-Sept. 11.—For erection of coal stores. 
George Grocott, town clerk, Town Hall, Hackney. 

HADLEIGH.—Sept. 3.—For erection of school buildings, 
Hadleigh, Suffolk. Messrs. Eade & Johns, architects, Corn- 
hill Chambers, Ipswich. 

HENDON.—Sept. 15.—For erection of a pair of cottages at 
the sewage outfall works, Renters Lane; the erection of a 
corrugated iron fire-escape shed, Institute Road; and the 
supply and erection of entrance gates, boundary fencing, &c., 
at the Council offices. Mr. Henry Humphris, clerk, Urban 
District Council offices, The Burroughs, Hendon, N.W. 

HUCKNALL HUTHWAITE. — Sept. 1.— For slating and 

--plastering three shops in Main Street, Hucknall Huthwaite. 
Messrs. E. Turner & Sons, Hucknall Huthwaite. 

ILKLEY.— Sept. 3.—For erection of the south abutment and 
wings of bridge over the river Wharfe at Ilkley. Mr. James 
B. Fraser, architect, 8 Park Square, Leeds. 

IRELAND.—Sept. 1.—For alterations and extension to 
weaving factory, Belfast. Mr. James A, Hanna, architect, 
102 Donegall Street, Belfast. 

IRELAND.—Sept. 2.—For construction of a wall, laying a 
concrete floor and drainage works in connection with proposed 
public shelter at esplanade, Bangor, county Down. Mr, 
James Milliken, town clerk, Town Hall, Bangor. 

IRELAND.—Sept. 3.—For erection of fourteen labourers’ 
cottages (including out-offices, piers and gates) and the fencing 
of the acre plots attached thereto, and for the fencing of 
thirteen plots at Kinsale. Mr. John Murphy, clerk, Rural 
District Council board-room, Workhouse, Kinsale. 

IRELAND —Sept. 3.—For alterations at the male infirm 
lavatory and bathroom adjoining hospitals, Limerick. Mr. 
H. J. Guinane, clerk to the Guardians, Limerick. 

IRELAND.—Sept. 6—For deepening well and erecting a 
pump in the townland of Shantallow, Londonderry. Mr. W. L. 
Perry, clerk, R. D. C., Londonderry. 

IRELAND.—Sept. 6—For sinking and walling well and 
fixing pump at Kilbride, and erecting wall around the southern 


Mr. 


end of Burgage burial-ground. Mr. D. J. Purcell, clerk, 
Board-room, Workhouse, Naas. 

IRELAND —Sept. 6.—For rebuilding a portion of the 
Pavilion, Armagh. . Mr. H. C. Parkinson, architect, Armagh. 

IRELAND.—Sept. 8.—For erection of an electric power 
station, 42 feet by 25 feet, in brick, with steel principals and 
slated roof, at the Grosvenor Street goods terminus, Belfast, 
for the Great Northern Railway Company (Ireland). Mr. T. 
Morrison, secretary, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. _ 

LAMBETH —Sept. 3.—For construction of conveniences at 
the junction of Stangate with Westminster Bridge Road, and 
at Loughborough Junction Mr. Henry Edwards, borough 
engineer, Lambeth Town Hall, Kennington Green, S.E. 

LANCASTER.—Sept. 1—For taking-down and re-erecting 
on the new site the steamer shed at St George’s Quay. Mr, 
T. Cann Hughes, town clerk, Town Hall, Lancaster. 

LANCASTER.—Sept. 1 --For erection of a wall on St. 
George’s Quay. Mr. T. Cann Hughes, town clerk, Town Hall, 
Lancaster. 

LEEDS —For erection of a warehouse in Whitehall Road, 
Leeds. Messrs. S. E. Smith & J. Tweedale, architects, 
12 South Parade, Leeds. | 

LEEDS —Sept. 5.—For erection of about 85 lineal yards of 
dwarf boundary wall at the Hill Top recreation ground, Armley. 
Particulars may be obtained at the City Engineer’s Office, 
Leeds. | 

LEEDS —Sept. 8.—For preparing the foundation of the 
Killingbeck hospital for smallpox, including formation of a) 
new road. Mr. Edwin T. Hall, architect, 54 Bedford Square.: 

LEYLAND —Sept. 16.—For erection of business premises, 
on Chapel Brow, Leyland. The Leyland and ‘Farington 
Co-operative Society, Ltd , Golden Hill, Leyland. 

LEYTON.—Sept. 2.-For providing and erecting movable 
wood flooring and supporting trestles over the first-class 
swimming-bath at the public baths, Cathall Road, Leyton. 
stone, E. Mr. William Dawson, surveyor, Town Hall, Leyton, 
Essex | 
LEYTONSTONE.—Sept. 3 —For supply, delivery and erec 
tion of a washing-machine and four hydro-extractors at Wes. 
Ham Union Workhouse. Mr. Fred. E. Hilleary, clerk 
Workhouse, Leytonstone. 

LLANELLY.—Sept. 8.—For construction of a bridge ove) 
the river Lliedi, Llanelly. Mr. J. Vaughan Stewart, engineer 
Harbour Office, Llanelly. 


LINCRUSTA-W ALTON THE SUNBURY WALL DECORATI 


THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. 


SOLID in. Colour, Relief & Var 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and Fillirs 


in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. 


CAMEOID, 


HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, 


The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a material thoroughly reliabl au 
of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS :;COSE) 325 cag . 


FRIEZES, tc 


FREDK. WALTON & GO, Lip. Sole Manufacttrers and Patentes, 


Telegrams, 
* Lincrusta-Walton, London." 


14 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


MELLOWES & CO.’S : 


ECLIPSE ROOF~-GLAZI 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 


Telephone 
" No. 8769. GERBD: 


NG 


Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Rallways and Corporations. — 


THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. 
Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, SW. 
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MANCHESTER.—Sept. 5.—For erection of an electricity 
generating station adjoining Longford Bridge, Stretford. Mr. 
Ernest Woodhouse, architect, 88 Mosley Street, Manchester. 

MARGATE.—Sept. 8 —For sinking of a well and working 
shafts, and driving about 3,2co yards of adit at Wingham, about 
a mile north of Adisham railway station. Mr. Edward Brooke, 
town clerk, 18 Cecil Square, Margate. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE —For rebuilding the premises of 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd, West Blandford 
Street. Mr. F. E. L. Harris, architect, Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society, Ltd, 1 Balloon Street, Manchester. 

NORTON-UNDER-CANNOCK.—Sept. 1.—For erection of 
Walsall Wood Board school, Norton-under-Cannock, Staffs. 
Mr. T. H. Fleeming, architect, Darlington Street, Wolver- 
hampton. 

NOTTINGHAM.—Sept. 1.—For erection of a refuse destructor 
and stables at the depét, Wollaton Road, Radford. Mr. Arthur 
Brown, city engineer, Guildhall, Nottingham. 

OTLEY.—Sept. 3.—For supply of a steam road-roller (an 
improved compound engine, with differential gearing, weight 
about 12} tons). Mr. Chris. Jno. Newstead, clerk, Union 
Offices, Otley, Yorks. 

PARKESTON.—Sept. 3—For erection of schools for 510 
children and alterations at Parkeston, Essex. Messrs. Start & 
Rowell, architects, Colchester. 

' PLYMOUTH —Sept. 10.—For erection of a dry wall at 
Knighton, and laying pipes at Wembury Ford Mr. Fred. Wm. 
Cleverton, clerk, Rural District Council, 4 Buckland Terrace, 
Plymouth. 

ROCHDALE.—Sept. 4 —For supply and fixing of heating 
apparatus at Marland hospital. Mr. S. S. Platt, borough sur- 


WALES.—Sept. 4.—For erection of a steel bridge complete 
to replace the present wooden structure over the river Bran at 
Pontwen Cynghordy, Llandovery. Mr. D. T. M. Jones, clerk 
District Council Offices, Llandovery. : 


WALES.—Sept. 6 —For renovating Malakoff House, Brecon 
Road, Abergavenny. Mr. B. J. Francis, architect, Aberga- 
venny. 

WALES —Sept. 7.—For erection of a temporary iron small- 
pox hospital, containing provision for eight beds, at Ponty- 
pridd. Mr. J. Colenso Jones, clerk, District Council Offices, 
Pontypridd. 

WALES.—Sept. 8.—For erection of a cattle and sheep 
market at Llandovery. Mr. John Thomas, town clerk, 
Llandovery. 

WALES.—Sept. 8.—For removal of St. George’s pier, the 
construction of a sea-wall, promenade, &c., and construction 
and erection of a pier and floating landing stage. Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, clerk, Menai Bridge, Anglesey. 

WALES.—Sept. 8 —For erection of a club building for the 
Briton Ferry Working-men’s Club and Institute. Mr. H. Alex. 
Clarke, architect, Briton Ferry, 


WALES.— Sept. 9.—For alterations to a building at Cardiff 
to adapt it for use as an electric-light station, for the Great 
Western Railway Company. Mr G. K. Mills, secretary, 
Paddington Station, W. 

WALES —Sept. 15.—For erection of a new school, consist- 
ing of mixed and infants’ departments, at Llwyncelyn, Porth 
Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, Hillside Cottage, Pentre. 


WALSALL.—Sept. 8.—For erection of a school to accommo- 
date 1,000 children and a caretaker’s house at North Walsall. 


veyor, Town Hall, Rochdale. 

SALFORD —Sept. 4.—For erection of a coal-shed roof at 
the Regent Road Gasworks. Mr. L. D. Evans, town clerk, 
Town Hall, Salford. 

SOUTHWOLD.—Sept. 5 —For sub-piling part of the cliff 

' protection works. Mr. Ernest R. Cooper, town clerk. 

TRURO.—Sept. 8.—For erection of a rectory at St. Mary’s 
Truro. Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, architect, 6 Queen Anne’s 
Gate, Westminster. ; 

WALES.—Sept. 1.—For additions to The Ivies, Hereford 
Road, Abergavenny. Mr. B. J. Francis, architect, Aber- 
gavenny. 


WESHAM.—Sept. 
offices at Wesham, 


worth Street. 


Mr. H. E. Lavender, architect, Bridge Street, Walsall. 


30.—For 
Lancs. 


erection of workhouse and 
Messrs. Haywood & Harrison, 


architects, Accrington. 


WHITECHAPEL.— Sept. 22.—For erection of stores, cart and 
van sheds, lodge and public urinals at the depot in Went- 
Mr. G. W. Clarke, town clerk, 15 Great Alie 
Street, Whitechapel, E. 


WOOLWICH.—Sept 
ings at the corner of Wellington Street and Upper Market 
Street, Woolwich. Mr. A. Brumwell Thomas, architect, 5 
Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 


18.—For erection of municipal build- 


\e | 


HYDRO- EXTRACTORS. aspuarte PAVING COMPANY. 


li ity . ESTAB.] LIMITED. (1871. 

j i mn | H | EITM 

" ii ll =o; 

i i Hh Telegrams, Telephone, 
Sy a i “LIMMER, LONDON,” 862. 
i $3 

ForM or BLoer 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


tH 
li 


2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


The Buttermere Green Slate Co. 


Having acquired Sawing and Planing Machinery 
are now prepared to supply 


y/PILLARS, COLUMNS, HEADS, SILLS, 
JAMBS, MULLIONS, KERBS, TILES, 
&e., &c., in their famous 


LIGHT SEA GREEN STONE, 
DARK SEA GREEN STONE, 


_ (Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo. ,Ltd.), M OTT L F D GRE F N STO N E r) 


_ ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


LATED &SALT GLAZED BRICKS| keswick, CUMBERLAND. 
PERFECTION IN ROOFING. 


_ COLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 
ailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof, Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 
it Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
fold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna 1373. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
Wrorks—_-BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


loa 


PORT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON 


ENCINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
MOTHERWELL. 


OATALOGUES FREE. 


WORTLEY FIRE CLAY CO. 


7 


Vol. LXVII. of THE ARCHITECT, - Handsomely bound in Clath, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Office, 


DELTA ALLOYS, No. |. & IV. 
STRONGEST MALLEABLE BRONZE. 


RESIST CORROSION. 
DO NOT DRAW VERDIGRIS. 


pea 


DELTA WHITE ANTIFRICTION METAL, 
MANCANESE BRONZE, BRASS, 
YELLOW METAL, CUN METAL, ETC. 


THE DELTA METAL CO., LTD. 


110 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


EDWARDS & MEDWAY 


Kennington Steam Joinery Works, 


9 ETHELRED ST., KENNINGTON CROSS, S.E. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘* Edgythe, London.” 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 
and every description of STONEWORK executed 
on the premises. 

Architects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 
despatch. ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


PARQUET 
FLOORS. 


H. BASSANT 
& CO: 


(Late of 87 Charlotte St.,W.) 
Linhope Street Works, 
Dorset Square, N.W. 


CADOGAN IRONWORKS 


STANLEY BRIDGE, 


CHELSEA, S.W. 


Columns, Girders, Roofs, Railings, 
Ornamental Work, Castings, &c. 


| 
| 
| 
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[Até. 29, 1902. 


SUPPLEMERT 


TENDERS. 


ABINGDON. 


For construction of 1,430 yards of stoneware pipe sewers. 
GEORGE WINSHIP, engineer, Abingdon. 


Hinkins 

Hayward 

Roberts 

Mann 

Fenton 

Craig. 

Wheeler 

Swaker 

RANDALL, Abing gdon (accepted ) 
AMBLE. 


For street works in Woodbine Street. 
veyor, 31 Queen Street, Amble. 
E. COULSON (accepted ) 
ARMLEY. 


For erection of a small shed, a carpenter and smith’s shops, 


&c., at Antwerp Mills, Armley, Leeds. 


Mr. 


BRADFORD. 
For erection of laundry, boiler-house, chimney and stabling in © 
Barnard Terrace, Usher Street, Bradiord. Mr. Ww, 
RYCROFT, architect, Bank Buildings, Manchester Road, 


os Bradford. 
£2, 592 16 6 Accepted tenders. : 
2,230 1-340 Laundry, &¢. 

2,095 O O C. Booth & Sons, Lidget Green, mason, &c. 
1,915 | 10; © E. Fearnley & Sons, Trafalgar Street, joiner. 

# U,05200 O40 J. H. Clapham, Bowling Old Lane, plumber. 

3 PR Oy nj fae © fl A. Taylor, Eccleshill, plasterer. 

1,096"; 0” Yo G, Wilkinson, Burnett Avenue, slater. 

. ¥,690° 4 “0 S. Cockroft, Allerton, painter. 
1,598 7 to Roberts & Co., Dudley Hill, ironfounder. 


Stabling. 
C. Booth & Son, mason. 
Bradford District Joiners’ Works Department, Adolphus 
Street, joiner. 

J. H. Clapham, plumber. 

A. Taylor, plasterer. 

G. Wilkinson, slater. 

S. Cockroft, painter. 


W. GIBSON, sur- 


. £168 15 0 


Mr. C. S. NELSON, 


arehirects Sun Buildings, 15 Park Row, Leeds. Roberts & Co., ironfounder. 
E. WALES, 25 Wortley Road (accepted ) . £55692) Se, e | 
S| 
oe: ee ae &c.. in the parish of | FOr rebuilding the Robin Hocd inn, Rochdale. Road, Bury, 

For a Sea ae OLS) WD Oe P Lancs. Mr. A. HOPKINSON, architect, 15 Agur Street, 
PEED sg ; Bury. 
H. E. RICKARD, Bierton (accefied ) - A105. 078 C. BRIERLEY, Fishpool, Bury (accepted). } | 


BIGGLESWADE. 
For erection of a Sunday school Mr. 


architect, Market Square, Biggleswade. 


S. Redhouse, sen., Stotfold . 
Stones & Skelton, pape . 
Wright, Langford 


BRIDGWATER. 


For sewerage works, with manholes, and construction of 
bacteria beds for sewage-disposal works at Westonzoyland, 


Bridgwater. Mr. W. A. COLLINS, engineer, 120 West House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 

Street, Bridgwater. Wimpey & Co.. ; ° .£1,8c0 O76 
HH. Page™, ‘ ; , a LOTR T IF ie C. Killingback . ; 1,756 0 oO 
J. Palmer & Sons Per bs fpr Mae) W. H. Wheeler A . 1,743 Oe 
C. Bryer, jun. 163 ot) 33 J. Jackson. ; s 1,729. 0 © 
R. ASHTON, Bridgwater (accepted) 154 0 0 W. #H. WOODHAM, Catford, SE. (accepted ) 1,665 °o 0 


CHRISTCHURCH. | 
For erection of a house and store-at the cettige homes, Fair~ + 
mile, Christchurch, Hants. 


THOS. COCKRILL, 


L h2Om ORLO 
247 0 0 JENKINS & Sons, LTD., Bournemouth, house Li, 020, store 
23S OG £582 (accepted ). | 


EAST SHEEN. 
For Jaying-out and sewering portion of Palewell Park estate, 
East Sheen. Mr. WILLIAM HUNT, surveyor, Donnington | 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lanes, Oanncon Street, London, E.O., 
‘have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO”’ PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 

PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


or with Receipt, 5s. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s. ; 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. eames, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per rea 


OLDACRES & CO., 62 GHANCERY LANE, 


LONDON, W.C. 
Quantities ’» Box, 14” x 9 x5”, 2s. each 
Tele. No. 1021 ee Central. Telegrams, ‘ “Oldacres, London.’ 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 
199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
warded on Application. 
MEDAL AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description, 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED: 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 


for 12s. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, 
'POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 


|POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up 
73 inches wide). 


‘'POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, | 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOO 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHE 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, | 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMONI 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, =— 
Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadwa 


WESTMINSTER. ‘ 
Telephone No. 185 Westminster. | 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 


Westminster, S.W. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1902, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. | 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. | 


Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 


NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. Telegraphic Address, “‘ Cartoons, L Un 

No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 

Telephone No. 871 Hop. LIGHTNING : 
UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED) CONDUC] 


equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or| 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 


““Quantities’?’ Box, 14 in. by 9 in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each ; six 
Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


W. HARDAKER, 13 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


T. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


LIGHTNING 


CONDUCTORS. 
THOMAS EVANS & CO. 


Manufacturers and Fixers, 


29 Bradford Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 2s.—Office: Imperial Buildings, | 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, j 


W. J. FURSE & CO 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. ’ 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Resto: i 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSS, NOTTINGHAM.” i 


NO MORE BURST PIPES. 


PATENT 


EMPTYING 
TWIN STOP-COCK. 


As used by War Office and 
London School Board, 


4 


Catalogues on Application. 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 


GARRATT & C 


London — Creat New St., Fleet St., E.¢. 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.E: 


ts 
| 
I. 


Ludgate Circus, London, B.C. | 
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SUPPLEMENT 


———————————— 
EPSOM. 


For 


street works in Station Road, King’s Road, Belmont Road, 
Cross Road and part of Crescent Road, Belmont, in the 
parish of Cheam, Epsom. Mr. T. E. WARE, highway 


dl 


HARROGATE— continued. 


Street. 


For alterations, additions and roof over town’s yard at Robert 
Mr. F. BAGSHAW, borough surveyor. 
Accepted tenders. 


surveyor, Waterloo Road, Epsom. W. Jackson & Son, mason : {:41,;530i.0-.0 
E. Iles : . : : : ~ £3002. 7% O J. Bagshaw & Sons, Limited, ironwork . ‘ 606 15 oO 
J. Meston . : : : : ’ » 3,124 0 0 G. H. Carrick, joiner {ae 560 0 O 
S. Kavanagh & Co. . : . . » 2,964 15 6 G. Thompson, plumber 430° 2 %o 
j. May, Ashstead, Surrey (accepted ) 95335. Oo T. Rayner, slater i : Pi Lea ass 
M. M. Bartholomew, plasterer Ade 2A 
W. Norman, painter : : , ; 40 0 0 
EWSHOT. HELMSLEY. 
For altering the gradient of the road over Beacon Hill, Ewshot, | For widening and strengthening Shaken bridge, near 
Hants. Helmsley, Yorks. Mr. W. G. BRYNING, surveyor, 
Mott . : : ‘ . - . £850 90 0 Northallerton. 
T. Turner . . 589 G9 W. BLACKBURN, Broughton, Malton (accepied ). 
ae aosdae oe Biv HIGH HARRINGTON. 
ee NINGHAM, Fleet (accepted) ; ‘ 319 0 o| For erection of a six-roomed house at High Harrington, 


Cumberland. 
Victoria Buildings, Workington. 


Messrs. W. G. ScoTT & CO., architects, 


HALWELL. Accepted tenders. 
For repairing and levelling road and constructing a new EH. Killip, Harrington, mason L142 6 0 
carriage drive, two entrances, piers and gates at Higher T. McMullen Harrington, joiner ate Teo 
Washbourne, Halwell, near Totnes, Devon. Mr. R. J. Lawson, Workington, plasterer hea oO 
MONTAGUE LUKE, engineer, “15 ‘Princess Square, ]. B. Whitfield, Workington, slater eRe G 
eal pee a 5 D. M. Walker, Workington, plumber . ; a Pis0.o 60 

illabear . : : : : ; : ‘ : 
Harris & LEIGH, Harbertonford (accepled)* . o4t Ra Pa ALE Ta ga i > ;  Peebs 
W.E. Bennett . : , 202 8 9g HIPPERHOIME. 


* Without repairs to existing wall, £226 $5. 


HARROGATE. 


For widening the road and county bridge over the beck at 
Bailiffe Bridge, Hipperholme. Messrs. WALSH & NICHOLAS, 


surveyors, Museum Chambers, Halifax. 
S. WILKINSON (accefted ). 


For erection of a gardener’s cottage at the Heatherdene Con- 
g g 


valescent Home, Harrogate. Mess 


_ & FRANCE, architects, 99 Swan Arcade, Bradford. 


Accepted tenders. 


E. England, mason. 


M. Preston, joiner. 
J. Light, plumber. 
J. Tyson, plasterer. 


Ot Water 


J. Shepherd, tiler. 


G. H. & F. S. Lawn, painter. 


ts. FRANCE, MILNES | For construction of a 


HULL. 
new street about 907 lineal feet in length 


on the north side of the Anlaby Road. Messrs. WELLSTED 


& EASTON, engineers, Prince’s Dock Chambers, Hull. 


T. C. Starkey 
B. Robinson 


Boyce, Bradley & Co 


R. Fisher . 
A. H. Atkinson. 


J. SANGWIN, Hull (accefted ) 


; ~#1,9066°13 0 

A 2 ? : ; f *T.GFou.0 O 
: : ‘ : we T,505.0 O 
: s ‘ : ; fei SOOM O): LI 
: ; : : er Some rOw O 
eles fe ae. 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 
| Artificial Stone § Mosaic, 
_ _ Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
sphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


A.C. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
)_ OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.E. 


\/AYE TIME. 
‘AYE MONEY. 


W] 


Particulars 


Thos. Harrison, Ld. 
| Bradford. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 
nN 
Glazed Bricks. 


We Company work their own Mines of F ire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 
orcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C 
) Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


THE PATENT “ACME” (Regd.) 


STONE - BREAKER. 


PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. 
The Best Machine for General Council and Estate work 
and for Clinker crushing. 


Sole Makers: GOODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 
Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER. 
Te eer ——— Ee 


JOHN FIELD & GO. 


STOVE, RANGE & PATTERN CHASERS, 


Mantel Adornments, 


CROGGON & SON. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKINC. 
INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
‘DURABLE’? ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 
CALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 

ANO ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 
CALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS. 
Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 
i 


WALTER’S iitrcvea 


VENTILATORS 


“he American 


o 4 ¢ 


System . 


or Heating Residen 
| ces, Warehouses, 
‘urches, Schools, Public Buildings, &c. 


See j-page Advt. in last issue. 


FF DRYER CO. 


LIST of Art Plates published in “ The 


f Architect” will be forward 
f ed on applicati 
08 &Co., Ltd. imperial Bubdings, Ludgate Circus. 


Gilbert | 


ARE THE BEST ON THE 
MARKET. 


Also Makers of WALTER'S 
Patent Solid Hinged Sher- 
ringhams, Mica Flaps, 
Tobin’s Tubes, 
Smoky Chimney Oowls, &c. 


DESIGN A 


REPOUSSE & ART METAL WORKERS, | 


In Lead or Brass of all kinds, of Hearth and | 


Cadman Lane, SHEFFIELD. 


CEMENT 


Manufactured by 


THE BRIDGWATER 
PORTLAND CEMENT 


BRIDGWATER. 


CO. 


A Specially High Grade Portland 
Cement, made to pass Admiralty | 
and War Office Specifications. 


W. SHRIVELL, 


ART METAL WORKS. Established 50 Years. 
CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass. 


CATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 


1 & 2 Castle St., Long Acre, London, W.C. 


WITCHELL & CO. 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 


|] VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


Every description of ironwork for the Exterior and 
Interior of Churches, Mansions, Residences, Public and 
Private Buildings, &c. 

Designs and Estimates supplied. Trial order solicited. 


WALTERS( Wolverhampton) | 
Melbourne Street, 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 


London Representative :— | 


85 Gracechurch Street, | 


~C. 


Ltd. | 


MR. H. J. HORTON, |“ 


SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 

AND OTHER ASPHALTES. 
Horizontal & Vertical Damp Course. 
Fiat Roofs, Basement and other 
Floors, &c., or any other Asphait- 
ing Work. All communications to 


587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON, W. 


W. SALTER & CO. 


= 
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JARROW. ; MILLOM. 
For repairing, painting, glazing and keeping up the whole of | For erection of bank premises, Millom. Mr. JOHN F, ‘CURWEN, 
the public lamps within the borough, and for making and architect, 26 Highgate, Kendal. 
fixing lamp chairs, new copper lamps, &c, as per specifica- Whole totes -. 
tion, and for fixing lamp pillars for one year. 
W. Scort & SONS, Jarrow (accepted). . .£133 17 6 x GoW Windley OS eee . 2 | 
For street works in Bede Burn*Road and Wansbeck Street, W. Richardson kien. ¢ 5 pk - 3,270 Onme 
and footpath in Cross Street and East Back Wansbeck W. Tomlinson ; : 5 : x 2,985, suum | 
Street. Mr. J. PETREE, eae os surveyor. : : . 
G. Wells : ; : : 4 LOT nie ETO Separate tenders. 
G. Thornton & Co. : i . MOOG OMA: Waller, mason and bricklayer. 
GLEN & MOFFETT, Jarrow (accepted) . ; eso th deco) A. J. Blair . oct ere .* 2,005, 2Ommm 
W. Richardson : : é : ; . 1,722 Jou | 
LANGLEY MOOR. R. Pennington, Kendal * . ns . - - 1,705 TO saan 
For erection of St. Patrick’s (Roman Catholic) schools at W. Tomlinson.. . ; <a ae . 1,600 Gaia | 
Langley Moor, Durham. Mr. H. T. GRADON, architect, ; ‘Sishe = 
22 Market Place, Durham. A}. Blah , bee A F 
J. RoBsoN, Waterhouses (accepted ) : . £1,699201 10 Wenichardsen ; es > 36a 
LEWES. T. Mandle 5 : : 3 : ee 5 70°10 me | 
For erection of Guardians’ offices and Board-room. Mr. H. W. Tomlinson . . : . . . . 70: Oe | 
CURTIS CARD, architect, Lewes. We sjeCross.-— < ; : 65 436) | 
E. Hammond .. 5 s . 4 P ~ £35799) ORO, R. PENNINGTON, Millom ‘(accepted ) 2 B 64 10 9 
W. Wells... . 3,060 0 Oo Plasterer. va. | 
PEERLESS, DENNIS & Co., Eastbourne (ac- : ; 
J,-Perrin <. : : : ean . 135 So 
cepted) . A : : : : « + 2,063) hoe Oo Vy sei chatdcon 163. 3m 
Noakes & Son 4 ; : : : : £22;89300 0) .0 : ‘ ‘ ‘ = : i 
y W. Tomlinson . , : ‘, 160. 0 0 
LONG EATON. W. J. CRoss, Millom (acéepied) ae. ; “ 149 12 0 
For erection of engine-house and rope race, Harrington Mills, Carfexter and joiner. | 
Long Eaton. Mr. JOHN SHELDON, architect, Darley WiuRichatdson 814 12 0. 
House, Long Eaton. Quantities by the architect. Guru Marindalets : 5 735 00. 
J. H. Williamson & Co.” . : «pe L820 BO ee0 W. TOMLINSON, Millom (accepted). - . , -680xoumun 
F, Messom . - j : : ; 5 § S06RolO 
Youngman & Son : ° . : . « 1795) 2 0 Plumber, PORE and glazier, = | 
Hutchinson & Son. ; «| FSO © W. Richardson , ‘ é . 496 5am 
PERKS & SON, Long Eaton (accepted) ; “sO ROO Pliwe ers a 
MARYBOROUGH. W. Mandall 2 es) 5) S| 
For construction of a wrought-iron gasholder with all necessary W. Tomlinson . . . : . : ; 275° 0 @ | 
attachments, for the Maryborough Gas Company, Ltd. JeM. Clark. 6s 8 oe 
Gasholder. D. Burns . ‘ ‘ 250. One. | 
WILLEY & Co, St. Thomas, Exeter (accepted) . £272 0 0| J. MILLS & Son, Millom ( (accepted) . | 246 0 6 
Purifiers. * Accepted. The tender includes granite base and steps, ‘3 
WILLEY & Co. (accepted) . ; 4 ; . 189 © © | supplied by the Shap Granite Co., Ltd. 


| HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HiLu AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND, ; 
neem emeeeemmsgeeeeee semen : 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


RAVES’ PATENT  ROGEING 


—_ For WORKS, STORES, PAVILIONS, STATIONS, &c. 
FIBROUS ASPHALTE FOR DAMP COURSE, AND FELTS FOR LAYING UNDER WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING, SLATES, Bo, 
a eS proves tt to be WEATHER-PROOF, ROT-PROOF, and FIRE-PROOF. 


SAMPLES, PRICES, NR. FUEE PARTICULARS. GRAVES’ PATENT ROOFING GO., 14 WATER STREET, LIVERPOO, 
rr GRAVES” PATENT ROOFING CO., 14¢MATER THE 


American Maple F. aati 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduce 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 168,70 176 ORUMMOND, STREET, Rt | 


Telephone No 773 King’s Oross. Telegraphic Address, “ Veneer, London.” 
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MILLOM—continued. SCOTLAN D—eontinued. 
Painter and glazier. For erection of shops in Kirriemuir. Mr. LAKE FALCONER, 
W. Mandall_ . ‘ : : : : Bt of 2027-2 7 architect, Blairgowrie. 
Mepomlinsom se ine Nhe oh Accepted tenders. 
J. MILLS & SON, Millom (accepted } : H 1672200 O Mason. 
Fireproof floor. J. Watson & Son sana £3440 0 
M. Fawcett & Co, London. ; J k Ly hake Alas} Mee 
PRESTWICH. J. Low. : Po. 263 0 0 
ainting the exterior of the workhouse, Delaunay’s ; 
a, Pre ipsall. (2) painting and limewashing. the A. Stewart & Son : 65 14 © 
| interior of the workhouse; (3) painting the outside and Slater. 
limewashing the inside of the vagrant wards, T. Donaldson . : : j q , ye 10 10 77 
A. BRADSHAW, Prestwich, Manchester (ac- Plasterer. 
| - cepted) : : ‘ , 14720 ..0 0 G. Munro . : F . ; rhage = - 33.9 6 
| PURLEY. Note.—All steel beams will be supplied by the proprietors. 


For construction of roadway at Foxley estate, Purley (first All of Kirriemuir. 
portion). Mr. FRANK WINDSOR, architect and surveyor, [SHERBURN HILL 
k Buildings, George Street, Croydon. , : : Sues 
ere ee 3 ay : ? i a 223 0 Oo For conversion of Shotton Colliery schools into branch stores. 
a : j Mr. H. T. GRADON, architect, Durham. 


| : id ; - “ F . . 2 Oo oO : 
eaare. Purley (accepted) . . . os 1D%0 Draper & Sons, Leamside (accepied) +  — « £900 0 © 
SCOTLAND. STALY BRIDGE. 


| i ir Mains of Glasclune, Blair- : i 
‘- ee Mr ee ee iconus Reechifect Blairs fone "| For erection of four new shops in Market Street, Stalybridge. 
gowrie. : ) ) § : Mr. EDWARD GARLICK, architect, 121 Stamford Street, 
Accepied tenders. Stalybridge. 


_ W. T. Robertson, Blairgowrie, joiner . . .£42 10 0] wW,.Storrs,Sons& Co,Ltd. . . . «£3599 0 0 

’ Webster & Anderson, Glenisla, mason TORTA. 2 Myles & Warner. ; " , ; ee s'606) 19%. 7 

| R. Kidd, Blairgowrie, plumber. : ° ets O A. Chorlton. ‘ ; ; ; ‘ Cy 

_H. Leith & Son, Blairgowrie, slater. : or AelOn CO Wilson & Roberts . f ; : ; . 3,362 0° 0 

Vor erection of a double villa in Kirriemuir. Mr. LAKE Shuttleworth Bros. . . . 3 . #135300, 'O- o 

| FALCONER, architect, Blairgowrie. E. Marshall. ‘ : : : : #'“3,298- 0. © 

Accepted tenders. Saxon Bros. & Co. . , : : : ~ 3,285 0 Oo 

Mason. J. Ridyard é : : : ; po hs 3,260)" OF 0 

| Watson & Son : : ‘ ‘ ¥£i330.40 40 GARSIDE, BARNES & Co., LTD., Stalybridge 

) Joiner. (accepted ) é : : ? 77) 3,165° 0! 0 

Mmepcsonee Herald » . -. - « « 268 0 oO Jt. Robmson. 94.0). ee) 1s . Poe 52 /3;1007 07 +O 

Plumber: Burgess & Sons (plumbing only) . C 4007707 oO 

| A. Stewart & Son : - é : PeIOF NO O 

Slater. TRURO. 

_ A. Stewart & Son » +  «  « + + 52 8 6 For alterations to the city isolation hospital. Mr. MEASHAM 
Plasterer. LEA, city surveyor. 

( Jerhoms® . ~~. aaesth : ; é 733) 6. 'O H. TIPPETT (accepted) . , : ‘ . -£95 0 0 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
g BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 
ab | a | Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London.” LONWVON, E.C. Telephone 274 Holborn. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
/vhitects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See newt issue. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LO., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


T GLAZING CO. 


LIVERSEDGE. 


Patentees & Sole Manufacturers of the 


~PREMIER” SYSTEM 


OF GLAZING. 


ABSOLUTELY THE MOST IMPROVED 


WATERTIGHT GLAZING WITHOUT PUTTY. 
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WALES. ELECTRIC NOTES. 
Foy Pe ee ee oe eee ee Oe Mr. R. H. BICKNELL, Local Government Board inspector, 
J. D. & W. FRYER Rone: (accepted) .£460 0 o| attended at Cleckheaton town hall for the purpose of con: 
aD): ; : 


For alterations and additions to Minera police-station, Mr. 
R. LLOYD WILLIAMS, county surveyor, Denbigh. 
S. Moss, Wrexham (accepted) ee 4,182 94 970 


For erection of a stone arched bridge or an iron girder bridge 
at the Pitt, Llanarth, Abergavenny. Mr. JOHN GILL, 
architect, 4 Brecon Road, Abergavenny. 

E. SHURR, Abergavenny (accepted ) 69) 5.0 240 


For alterations and additions to the waterworks, Bethesda. 


R’ A. Lowe . . £988 Oo oOo 
W. Thomas. hs , : : : 968 oO o 
H. GRIFFITH, Lydgoed Aber (accepted) 815 0 Oo 


WORKINGTON. 
For erection of four cottages in Harrington Road, Workington. 
Messrs. W. G. Scorr & Co, architects, Victoria Buildings, 
Workington. 


Accepted tenders. 
Miller & Edgar, mason ; te BW ee) 
J. Fletcher, joiner : : : : : »( O40 
J. Perrin, plasterer Ico. .0' 0 
J. A. Pape, plumber : . : 79 10.. 0 
J. Lythgoe & Sons, slater . : “ i a Ce ag) 
G. Davies, painter ‘ , : : fs A A BLO 
YALDING. 


For reconstruction of Hampstead Lane bridge, Yalding, Kent. 
Mr. FREDERICK W. RUCK, surveyor, 86 Week Street, 


Maidstone. 
Tuff & Miskin . «£467 3200-3 0 
A, E. Nunn 4,570 2 0 
Barden & Head : ‘ : ; PG eet sO 
G. E. WALLIS & Sons, Maidstone (accepted) . 4,128 0 Oo 


eras 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN has 
to accept the dedication of Mr. H. Inigo Triggs’s work on the 
“ Formal Gardens of England and Scotland,” the concluding 


part of which will be shortly issued to the subscribers by Mr. 
B. T. Batsford. 


graciously been pleased 


ducting an inquiry into the District Council’s application fo) 
sanction to borrow 6,o00/, for an extension of their electricity 
plant. 


IN Canada extensive developments are being made in th. 
use of natural water power in the production of electricity 
About midway between Montreal ana Quebec is the river St 
Maurice, a tributary of the St. Lawrence. This stream bring: 
down an enormous body of water, which tumbles over. thi 
Shawinigan Falls. Rapids and cascade together are capabli 
of producing 209,000 horse-power. Works have been con, 
structed to convert the fall into electric energy by means o 
suitable turbines, and generators of 30,000 horse-power will be 
at work sending power to Montreal and Quebec, eighty-fou 
and ninety miles away respectively, and to Three Rivers an 
other places nearer at hand. - At no distant day double thi, 
amount, or 60,000 horse-power, will be at the service of ‘thy 
community. This is one example only of the water-powe. 
utilisation which is in progress or in contemplation all over thy 
Dominion. The turbines and electric machinery, or most ofit| 
are being made in the States, 


| 


14 
AN inquiry was held on the 21st inst. at Dewsbury into a) 
application by the Corporation, on behalf of the gasand electricit) 
cominittee, for permission to borrow 10,coo/, for additional 
plant at their works’in Bradford Road, the object being ti 
supply power to the British Electric Traction Company for th — 
running of the cars shortly to be introduced. The town cler, 
stated that the population of Dewsbury at the last census wa 
28,c60, the rateable value 129,738/ and the area 1,460 acre: 
The value of the borough 136,521/., the assessable amount cl 
loans outstanding-under the Public Health Act was T10,260/ 
the limit of borrowing powers being two years’ rateable valu: 
and thére remained unexhausted for the purposes of the preser 
application 149,2162, Replying to a question by the inspecto; 
he stated that the tctal amount sanctioned to be borrowed fic 
electric-lighting purposes was 41,42c/, and that of the 10,609) 11 
proposed now to be borrowed all but a very small proportio 
would be used for traction purposes. This would involye th 
provision of extra plant, equivalent to 300 kilowatt capacit — 
with adequate “ spare.” ; f tae 


Prevents Dry Rot, 
Fungus, Decay, &c. 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 


Particulars fom MIA TITOR & CO. 


I 
rae || 


| cl i 


Solignum 
Wood Preservative. 


Ltd. Solignum Depot, HULL. 


WAREHOUSES, &c. 


and is a pleasing | 
Stain. | 


; | 
Enquirie | 
Solicited | 


VAL DE TRAVE 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR > 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADW:S, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse E!'s; 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Ho} | 
Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &, | 

e 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Off ‘ | 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STR.T 


WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


FRED" BRABY.:CO. 


352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 
IDA WORKS DEPTFORD, s.€,/ LONDON. 


Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. 


-TEON’ BELTING 


THE BEST & STRONGEST BELT FOR DRIVING IN HEAT, STEAM, DAMP, WATER, OR OUT OF DOORS. 
FLEMING, BIRKBY & GOODALL, Ltd., Wegrove Mills, HALIFAX, Yorks. 
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NADIN, PARKER & 


RELIANCE POTTERI 
WOODVILLE, near BURTON-ON: 


SANITARY 
EARTHENWARE 
CLOSETS, 


ETC., ETC. 


Telegrams, 


| 
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BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


we erection will shortly be commenced of a bridge across 
‘e river Swale, Yorks, midway between Skipton and Morton 
-idges, where the need for such a means of communication has 
ng been felt. It will cost about 4,090/. 


Mr H ELLtis (town clerk of Dewsbury) has received the 
‘nction of the Local Government Board to an application 
‘ade by the Corporation for power to borrow 5,700/. to defray 
'e cost of erecting a covered market. The market will be 
‘ected on a plot of land opposite the Great Northern Railway 


ssenger station. 

| At Girvan, N.B., on Saturday Jast, the memorial-stones 
‘sre laid of a new Wesleyan church in Dalrymple Street, 
jich will provide accommodation for 4co worshippers, and 
I have a classroom in addition. The architects are Messrs. 
'atson & Salmond, Glasgow, and the entire cost will be 
‘soo/. The builder is Mr. Blair, Girvan. 


_ Tue foundation-stone was laid on the 18th inst. of a new 
anday-school which is being erected in connection with the 
imitive Methodist church, Bloxwich, Walsall. The new 
hool, which will cost a little over 2,coc/,, including the site, is 
ing erected from the designs of Messrs. Hickton & Farmer, 
alsall, who also designed the chapel, which has only been 
‘ected a few years. 

| Tye fire station which has been erected in Hales Street, 
yventry, is now practically complete, and the brigade will 
‘on take possession of their new home. It is a commodious 
lilding, offering every convenience, and quite in keeping with 
e growth of the city. On the ground floor the accommodation 
insists of main engine-house for the reception of the fire 
'pliances, a covered yard, stabling for six horses, &c., while 
\ stairs is a recreation-room for the members, committee-room, 
\th-room, &c. Three cottages adjoining will be occupied by 
‘e engineer and the horse-drivers. The total cost of the 
lilding is about 6,000/. 


_ THE dispute between the builders and joiners at Bradford 
(ded last week, after lasting fifteen months, At the beginning 
( August the men accepted the mediation of the Board of 
‘ade, and Mr. G. R. Askwith went to Bradford last week and 
‘xk evidence on both sides. It was understood that the 
listers would not offer less than 83. per hour, and that the 
in would not ask for more than gd. The arbitrator has 


(cided upon the rate of 84d. per hour. Before the dispute 


the men were receiving 9@. The cost to the men’s society has 
been 15,000/. 

THE standing joint committee of the Staffordshire County 
Council have decided to recommend the latter body to sanction 
the agreement entered into with the Smethwick Town Council 
to purchase a site in Crockett’s Lane, Smethwick, containing 
2,5co square yards, from the Harborne Charity Trustees, for 
the purpose of erecting new police buildings. It is expected 
that as soon as the site is purchased the scheme will at once be 
commenced. A police court will not be bailt, although pro- 
vision will be made upon the site for such a building in the 
event of the existing premises at High Street not meeting the 
requirements. The buildings will be erected by the County 
Council, and the Town Council have agreed to purchase them 
at a valuation if at any time a transfer should be rendered 
desirable. 

Mr. H.R. BICKNELL, one of the inspectors of the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry at the Batley town hall 
regarding an application by the Town Council for sanction to 
borrow 5,038/. for the erection of a new refuse-destructor in 
New Ing fields, and 2,210/. for street improvements in the 
district of Mount Pleasant. The destructor and electric- 
lighting works are being erected side by side, and it is the 
intention to utilise steam from the former to generate electricity 
for traction and lighting. Mr. John Illingworth, a member of 
the Town Council and an ex-mayor, opposed the application as 
far as the destructor was concerned. He said that with the 
expenditure of 1,500/. or 2,000/, the present works in Bradford 
Road could be made available for all necessary purposes. 


EXTENSIVE harbour improvements have just been com- 
pleted at Bridgeness. These consist of the construction of a 
new wharf on the north side of the Bridgeness colliery and of 
an elevated loading place by which steamers can be served” 
from railway waggons instead of from small colliery waggons 
hitherto in use. The wharf, which is about 4co feet long, is 
formed on a line running eastwards at or near the low-water 
level of ordinary spring tides, which rise and iall about 18 feet 
here. The berth where the vessels are to lie has been sheet 
piped between the long piles, so that it can be dredged 
outside. A Priestman dredger is employed by which the 
dredging is being carried on at present, and as soon as it is 
finished vessels will be able to use the harbonr regularly. The 
dredgings are being used for the purposes of reclamation, about 
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16 acres of the foreshore having been reclaimed in this way. 
and there are still about 15 acres to be made up. 


THE city buildings sub-committee of the Leeds Corporation 


met recently for the purpose of considering the report sent in» 


by Mr. Leonard Stokes, architect, London, with regard 
to the suggested rearrangement of the Town Hall and 
the Municipal Buildings. The subject involves the question 
of new Law Courts, which the municipal authorities have had 
before them for some considerable time. 
mitted by Mr. Stokes entails the placing of the Public Library 
and News-room in new premises, as well as extensive altera- 
tions in the Art Gallery and its approaches, in order to get 
more light .and air into the building. With regard to the 
Town Hall, the Council Chamber would be placed where the 
Civil Court now is, and the present Council Chamber would 
become a tea-room, the whole length of the west side 
of the ground floor being set apart for the Lord Mayor’s 
reception-rooms. Another scheme places the Council Chamber, 
Lord Mayor’s rooms and Town Clerk’s department from the 
Town Hall to the Municipal Buildings. The City Police-court 
would be given up to the West Riding magistrates, whilst the 
Council Chamber would be converted into a Coroner’s Court. 
This scheme would necessitate the erection of new police- 
courts and offices, which, it is suggested, might cost 50,000/., 
exclusive of the site. In course of the meeting, which was 
under the presidency of Mr. Peate, the position was discussed, 
and it was decided to call a meeting, to which the heads of the 
various departments affected would be invited, in order that 
the subject might be properly ventilated. 


Mr. M. K. NorTH, on behalf of the Local Government 
Board, held an inquiry at Wolverhampton on the 26th inst. 
into the application of the Town Council for sanction to borrow 
5,500/. in connection with the improvement of the town hall 
and public offices, 3,229/. for purposes of street improvement 
in New Hampton Road, and 3,oco/. in respect of the new 
covered wholesale market. There was no opposition shown. 
Mr. H. Kendrick (assistant town clerk) stated that the original 
loan applied for respecting the town hall alterations was 
11,074/., but that was before the receipt of the builders’ 
estimate, which amounted to 12,6552, and several items of 
additional expenditure were also included. With regard to the 
second amount, it was explained that the holding of the 
Wolverhampton Art and Industrial Exhibition rendered the 
immediate laying of a double line of track in the New Hampton 


One scheme sub-: 


| extension and the erection of the technical schools. 


Road necessary, and this necessitated the purchase of pro. 
perty With regard to the covered wholesale market, the 
Local Government Board last year sanctioned a loan ol 
13,8507, and allowed twenty-six years forits repayment. Since 
that date several alterations had been thought of with a viewto 
the increased usefulness and efficiency of the market and the 
augmentation of revenue. The cost of the scheme had been 
increased by 3,oco/. Mr. George Green, the borough engineer, 
gave evidence in support. of the application, and later in the 
day Mr. North inspected the various sites. 


A LOoOcAL Government Board inquiry was held of 
Tuesday by Col. A. J. Hepper, D S.O., RE, at the Municipa’ 
Offices, Dale Street, Liverpool, into an application by the 
Corporation to borrow 20,0co/. for extra ‘work not included ir 
the original estimate of 100,000/. for the extension of the 
museum and the erection of the technical schools. Mr. E. W) 
Pierce (deputy town clerk) supported the application, and there 
were present Mr. Morris P. Jones (chairman of the museum; 
sub-committee), Mr. J. Harrison Jones, C.C , Alderman Stolter.| 
foht, Mr. Thos. Utley, C.C., Mr. Philip H. Holt, Dr. Forbe: 
(director of museums), Mr. W. Hewitt (director of technica 
instruction), Mr. Peter Cowell (librarian), Mr. °H. awards 
(chief committee clerk), Mr. E. P. Pugh (accountant’s depart. 
ment) and Mr. E. W. B. Mountford (architect of the technica 
schools). In 1893 the Corporation commenced the museum’ 
During the 
progress of the work the original plans were altered to meet un 
foreseen contingencies or to effect minor improvements whict 
were suggested as the building proceeded. Two extras whict 


absorbed considerable sums were the provision of accommoda| 
tion for the Nautical College in the new technical schools andl 
the underpinning of part of the :wall:of the old museun 
building which was found necessary before the extension coulc 
be proceeded with. The St John’s Churchyard improvemeni 
scheme had also necessitated some modification of the plan; 
of the museum building consequent on the removal of th 
plateau and the forming of a terrace. Besides the origina 
estimate of 100,coo/, the Corporation had borrowed _22,0co/ _ 
for fitting the museum extension and 14,000/. for equipping 
the technical school. Mr. Morris P. Jones and Mr, J 
Harrison Jones gave evidence as to the necessity for thi 
expenditure, and Mr. Mountford, the- architect, explaine — 
in detail the reasons for the extra expense being incurted| 
The inspector subsequently visited the buildings. ; a 


| 


The above illustrates an office where the light coming from the sky falls on to the floor and is absorbed, thus leaving 
the back part of the room dark, The illustration below shows the same room with WILSON’S PATENT MULTILUX 
WINDOW fixed. This refracts the rays of light and throws them horizontally, thus preventing them falling on to the 


floor, and lighting up the whole room. 


. PRICE 
5/- per foot supe 


Wilson’s Patent — 
“SAFETY” Pavemer 
Lights prevent slipp'g 


— 


Wilson’s “DIOPTRI\ 
Pavement: Lights /¢ 
an improvement ¢. 
the semi-prism at 16 
: same price. | 


COLUMNS, STANCHION 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LLOYD'S BUILDING, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C.: THE LIBRARY. 


HOUSES IN PARK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 


DESIGN SUBMITTED FOR REBUILDING OF WESLEYAN CENTENARY 
HALL, BISHOPSGATE SITREEL, E.C. 


CHURCH OF ST. GERVAIS AND PROTAIS, GISORS. 


TRADE NOTE. 


A VERY complete installation of passenger and goods lifts has 
been provided by Messrs. A. Smith & Stevens, of Battersea, 
for the new premises for Lloyd’s Registry of Shipping in 
Fenchurch Street, which is a sufficient testimony to the excel- 
lence of their system. 


DURING the Shah’s recent visit to London, Messrs. Ewart 
& Son, Ltd., 346 Euston Road, N.W., were favoured with an 
order from His Imperial Majesty for one of their well- 
known “ Success” oil geysers, to be shipped to His Imperial 
Majesty’s Palace at Teheran. 


VARIETIES. 


OPERATIONS have been commenced for clearing the site of the 
Westminster improvement, by which a boulevard will be 
formed from Abingdon Street to the Embankment. 


A RELIC of the recent war has been received at the British 
Museum in the shape of the coat-of-arms of the late Orange 
Free State, which used to hang over the Court of Justice in 
Bloemfontein. The arms are beautifully executed in wood, and 
form a very handsome piece of carving. 


THE final arrangements have now been made by which the» 


Imperial Life Insurance Company and the Alliance Assurance 
Company become one and the same company. By this 
amalgamation it is anticipated that a very large amount will be 
saved in the carrying on of these two very prosperous insurance 
companies., 


A WELL-ATTENDED meeting was held in the chapter-house, 
Ripon Cathedral, on the 2Ist inst., with the object of forming 
a committee to promote the erection of a permanent reiedos at 
the east end of the cathedral. It was resolved that the reredos 
should take the form of a memorial to the men of the diocese 
who have fallen in South Africa, 


On the 23rd inst. Mr. J. W. Webb, chief mechanical 
engineer of the London and North-Western Railway, opened 
at Crewe an exhibition of science and art apparatus and works 
of art from the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Ken- 
sington, and the City and Guilds of London Institute, in 
inauguration of the opening of a large new suite of classrooms 
at the Mechanics’ Institute. 


THE new parish church of Fortingall, N.B., was formally 
opened on the 23rd inst. by the Rev. Dr. Russell, moderator 
of the General Assémbly, in presence of a large con- 
gregation. The new church, which is simple in style, in 
harmony with its picturesque surroundings, will accommodate 
200 worshippers and has cost about 4,o00/. It is distinguished 
more by its substantial construction than by any degree of 
ornament. Ina niche behind the pulpit an interesting relic— 
the old Celtic vesper bell, supposed to be about 1,000 years 
old—is preserved. 


A NEw block of buildings at the Royal Northern Sea- 
bathing Infirmary, Scarborough, was opened on the 2Ist inst. 
The new portion is situate at the rear of the main building, and 
one-half of it consists of wards and the other half of a chapel. 
The total cost of the work is estimated to be 2,125/. The 
accommodation of the institution is now for 105 patients— 
59 males and 46 females. When founded in 1812 six patients 
only were provided for. Prior to the opening ceremony the 
chapel was dedicated. 


THE Photographic Survey and Record of Surrey is the 
name of a useful ‘little association which was inaugurated in 
May last and of which the first president is the Right Hon, 
Viscount Midleton, Lord Lieutenant of the county of Surrey. 
The very praiseworthy object of the Association is to preserve by 
permanent photographic process records of antiquities, anthropo- 
logy, buildings of interest, ‘geology, natural history, passing 
events of local or historical importance, portraits of notable 
persons, old documents, rare.books, prints, maps and scenery, 
so as to give a comprehensive survey of what is valuable and 
representative in the county of Surrey. 
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“ MERRIE ISLINGTON” was on Tuesday evening plunged 
into dismal darkness owing to a fire which occurred at the 
Borough Council electric-light station, Eden Grove, Holloway 
Road. The outbreak was on the ground floor, and an alarm 
was at once given. Within a few minutes there were upon the 
scene a number of fire-engines from the neighbouring stations, 
and attention was mainly directed to preventing the spread of 
the flames to the upper part of the building. In this they were 
successful, and the principal damage was to the ground floor 
and contents, comprising a large quantity of electrical 
machinery. Practically the whole of the electric light in the 
borough was extinguished, and many shopkeepers were com- 
pelled to close their premises for want of light. 

THE Government grant having been continued for the 
purpose, repairs are again being carried out on the old Royal 
Palace at Linlithgow. The suggestion made by Lord Rosebery 
to restore the ancient structure as a national memorial to the late 
Queen Victoria has not, so far, been acted upon, but the Board 
of Works seem resolved to devote attention to the’ work of 
repair and preservation by which in recent years considerable 
good has been done in the way of protecting the old pile against 
the ravages of wind and weather. The contract this year is in 
the hands of Mr. Alex. Marshall, builder, Polmont, who is 
strengthening the north side of the building nearest the loch, 
and effecting such other repairs as may in the meantime be 
deemed necessary. 


THE North Pier at Roker, Sunderland, which has been 
under construction fifteen years, is now practically completed, 
and the River Wear Commissioners have agreed to take steps 
to invite the Prince of Wales to lay the last stone. Yesterday 
afternoon three granite-faced concrete blocks, each weighing 
57 tons, and forming part of the round head at the pier end, 
were laid by three venerable members of the commission, 
whose combined ages reach 259 years. They were Mr. R. M. 
Hudson, chairman of the traffic committee, aged eighty-nine ; 
Mr. G. R. Booth, chairman of the finance committee, eighty- 
six; and Mr. Robert Thompson, chairman of the works com- 
mittee, eighty-four. These octogenarians are still vigorous, 
and when Mr. Booth laid his block he struck the mallet with 
such force against the masonry that he was jocularly exhorted 
to be careful. 

A PRESS view of the new theatre in Ayr took place on Monday. 
The new building is situatedin Carrick Street on a site near to 
where the old wooden erection stood. The main entrance is in 


Carrick Street, the other entrances being to the side of a pro- 
posed new road. The house consists of pit, orchestra stalls, 
dress circle, upper circle and gallery, while there are four 
boxes. The dress circle, upper circle and orchestral stalls are 
approached from the main entrance, which contains a com- 
modious vestibule, and in which a ladies’ cloak-room and 
lavatory is placed, as also the manager’s room. On the 


opposite side of the vestibule are pay-boxes for all parts of the © 


house. 
lavatory, cloak-rooms and lounges, ‘1he house comfortably 


seats about 1,200 persons. The stage is a very large one, 
being the full width of the house, 47 feet, and 30 feet deep,, 
provision being made in front for orchestra, and there is also 
a commodious stage pit. A complete system of ventilation has 
been carried out both in inlet and exhaust throughout all parts 
of the house, which is heated by radiators. The auditorium is 
fireproof, and provision is made in the event of fire to com- 
pletely cut off the auditorium from the proscenium. 


SIR WILLIAM MATHER, M.P., presided at the annual 
meeting of Messrs. Mather & Platt, Ltd. held at the 
accountants’ rooms, Manchester, on the 21st inst. In moving 
the adoption of the report, the Chairman said that the results 
of the business for the past year justified the policy of having 
several district branches of engineering and machine-making 
within one concern, instead of solely depending on one, for in 


a time of partial depression such as the trade had been subject » 


to during the past year, among the branches there might be 
one or more not aftected by aaverse conditions of trade, con- 
sequently an average of satisfactory results might be main- 
tained from year to year on the working of the whole enter- 


prise. The report was adopted, and it was agreed that the 


disposable balance of 83,218/. should be appropriated as fol- 


lows :—Dividend of 5 per cent. per annum on the preference 


shares for the half-year to June 30 last, 8,126/.; dividend of 
7 per cent, per annum on the ordinary shares for the year, 
28,coo/. ; transfer to reserve account, 30,000/. ; carried forward 
to next account, 17,c92/. The directors were congratulated 
by the shareholders upon the successful results of the year’s 
working. 


THE Cambrian Archzological Society in connection with 
their annual meeting went for an extended excursion on the 
2oth inst. Leaving Brecon at nine in the morning, the 


antiquaries first visited Llanthew, where the ancient cruciform - 


church and the remains of the palace of former bishops of 
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shy) 


St. David’s (also of Giraldus Cambrensis, the distinguished 
Departing 


Archdeacon of Brecknock) were fully explored. 


from Llanthew the party journeyed to Talgarth, visiting 
en route Lianfillo Church (dedicated to St. Milburg, daughter 
of Morwald, king of Mercia), Bronllys Church (with its 
detached tower standing two yards from the rest of the 
uilding), and Bronllys Castle, with its round tower (supposed 
At the latter place an historical 
paper was read by Mrs. Dawson, daughter of the venerable 
At Talgarth the church, where rest 
the remains of Howel Harris, of Trevecca, was seen, and its 
objects of interest examined, including the memorial tablet on 

Leaving 


to be of Syrian architecture). 


Archdeacon of Brecon. 


the chancel wall to the great Welsh revivalist, 


Talgarth the ruins of Gwernyfed Hall, with its terraces and 
Here in 1645 the late Sir Henry 
Williams entertained King Charles I., the chair in which that 
monarch sat being preserved at Gwernyfed mansion, the home 
of Colonel T. Wood. By invitation of Colonel Wood the 
party lunched at Gwernyfed, and afterwards proceeded to 
Llangorse, calling at Trevecca on the way and viewing the 
At Llangorse the church 
and inscribed stones, and also the crannog (ancient lake 
dwelling) in Llyn Safaddau (Llangorse lake) received attention, 
after which the party were entertained to tea by Mrs. Bradley, 


gateways, were visited. 


house in which Howel Harris lived. 


of Cefn Park, and afterwards returned to Brecon. 


SANATORIA FOR CONSUMPTIVES. 


At the Public Health Congress on Tuesday a paper was read 
by Dr. Frank Bushnell on “ Sanatoria for Consumptives.” 
said that in order to prevent the collection of dust and to 
permit of daily cleansing and disinfection of the building, there 
must be no sharp angles present, no mouldings, ledges or 
cornices, no unnecessary ornamentation, no elabcrate joiners’ 
work; the walls, floors and ceilings must be washable, the 
furniture and equipment must be of the simplest kind, cup- 
boards which are difficult to clean avoided, and carpets, mats 
A steriliser must be pro- 
vided. Plenty of sunlight must be admitted to the rooms and 
Permanent building material is recom- 
mended, and the sanatorium should be situated on the southern 
slope of a hill of fair elevation, on dry soil, and protected from 
Sanatoria should be provided and maintained 
by the combined action of the charitable public, sanitary 


and curtains used most sparingly. 


the windows be large. 


cold winds. 


authorities and Poor Law authorities. In conclusion, he said:— 
Both the provision of sanatoria and hospitals for consumptives 
and laboratories for testing and reporting on sputum would 
entail a large expenditure of public money, and such measures 
can‘ only be recommended if a vigorous and general effort be 
made to reduce the prevalence of the disease to its lowest 
extent. It is with this proviso that he drew the attention of 
this section of the Congress to the country house and grounds 
which have been recently purchased’'on South Dartmoor as a 
sanatorium for consumptives. An excellent site exists on it for 
a modern sanatorium to be built as funds allow. With the 
belief that it will relieve the urgent need of accommodation and 
serve as an object-lesson, it has been acquired, and the number 
of beds and future work of the Institution depends on charitable 
individuals and public bodies. 

Mr. Harbottle Reed, architect, said there appeared to bea 
consensus of opinion upon the desirability of the site for a 
sanatorium possessing the following advantages :—Abundance 
of pure fresh air, a maximum amount of sunshine, shelter from 
winds, dry and well-drained soil, remoteness from roads or 
ground productive of dust, privacy and quiet, grounds of suffi- 
cient extent to’ permit of walks. For the disposition of the 
buildings there was no accepted standard plan, but they might 
be placed in four groups :—(1) The large self-contained block : 
(2) the connected pavilion type ; (3) the disconnected pavilion 
type; (4) the chalet system. In the component parts, the 
first consideration was the patients’ bedrooms, best placed 
on the south front with only a corridor behind them, 
and this latter should have a_ sufficiency of opening 
windows as well as doors at the ends. A floor space 
to each room of about 120 to 150 superficial feet 
and a cubic space of about 1,200 to 1,400 seems a fair allow- 
ance, but cubic space is secondary to thorough ventilation, and 
to insure this about half of one wall should be window space, 
and for the ground-floor rooms French casements reaching to 
the floor with fanlights over gave best results, enabling patients 
with their beds to pass directly into the open. Several methods 
had been tried for cross ventilation, including air ducts through 
the corridor from the outside of the north wall; the bedroom 
doors had been made with panels to admit the air, but a hopper 
fanlight over the door was perhaps as effective as any, it the 
windows of the corridor were placed opposite each bedroom 
door ; the hopper also showed if the lights were unduly used. 
In the chalet system, with windows on three sides and a dooron 
the fourth, there was no trouble in this respect. Radiators ap- 
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peared to present the easiest solution of the warming problem. 
Then the ordinary precautions observed in hospital construc- 
tion should be enforced with regard to wall surfaces, rounded 
angles, abolition of mouldings and impervious floors. The 
dining-room must have ample windows on at least two sides 
and three where possible, and if placed away to the north of 
the main block considerable sunshine would be obtained. 
Electric fans are useful in large rooms. Means of isolating 
and nursing grave cases were sometimes desirable, as in a 
hospital. Verandahs were useful if properly placed, but their 
value was decreased if they were placed in front of the patients’ 
rooms and covered with an opaque roof. The verandah 
should, besides being ventilated, be well warmed, since patients 
can be so wrapped in warm clothing and provided with hot 
bottles as to enable them to lie out of doors during the winter. 
Seeing that the source of infection was the sputum, provision 
should be made for its reception and destruction, and frequent 
disinfection of the rooms was also recommended. The limit 
of accommodation. was a debateable point, to be settled by 
medical authorities, some of whom favoured a maximum of 
forty patients, with a separate bedroom to each. Furniture 
was a point on which much care was exercised, to keep as 
plain and free from dust as possible. One recently erected 
sanatorium for twenty beds cost about 3252. per bed, and an 
additional block for eight beds would only cost 150/. per bed. 

Dr. Sergeant, medical officer to the Lancashire County 
Council, said he should recommend his Council to adopt for a 
proposed sanatorium a permanent administrative block, which 
could be extended and associated with a village of chalets, and 
he should recommend that patients should be called upon to 
pay 1/2 a week, either themselves or through friends or 
societies, towards the maintenance expenses. 

Mr. MacDonald, city engineer of Glasgow, said he had 
been impressed with the advantages of absolute isolation of 
the different departments of a sanatorium. 

Mr. A. Wheaton, Heavitree Urban Council, thought the 
County Council was the natural body to initiate and carry out 
sanatorium schemes, for the smaller public bodies were not 
only without power, but were without the knowledge necessary. 
Information concerning the disease should be spread broadcast 
and some sort of notification adopted. 

Mr. Clarke, surveyor to Dawlish Urban Council, said that 
body had adopted voluntary notification of phthisis, in which 
medical men loyally co-operated 

Mr. Cameron (who had taken the chair on the departure of 
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Mr. Mawbey)’ said he was a believer in preventive rather than 
curative arrangements, and to this end better education should 
be given to the public on the general question of health. The 
public should be taught that civilisation meant hard work in 
this direction, and that it was absolutely necessary that great 
care should be given to the body. As to materials of which 
sanatoria should be built, there was an old Buitish saying that 
when men lived in houses of reeds they had constitutions of 


oak, but that when they lived in houses of oak they had con- 


stitutions of reeds. Free access to open-air was essential to 
the care of the body, and in this direction there were many 
things that might be improved. One thing he had been struck 
by recently in making inquiries concerning wcrkmen’s dwell- 


ings was the necessity for a more economical method ofa 


building ; and in the same way, if sanatoria were to be such 
as to require patients to pay 3/, or 4/.a week they would be 
beyond the reach of the greater number of people who required 
them. 

Mr. Bushnell, replying to the discussion on his paper, said 
a Ministry of Health would certainly be established some day, 


and so probably would compulsory notification of phthisis, in 


which Norway and the United States had led the way. 


DURHAM ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHZ0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue Architectural and Archzological Society of Durham and 
Northumberland held their third country meeting of this season 


at Alnwick, Edlingham and Hulne Abbey, and being favoured ~ 


with fine weather spent an agreeable day. 


Assembling at Alnwick station, the party drove first by the - 
hillside round to Edlingham, finding, en route, much to interest — 


them. On the one hand were the rugged hills, with their 
wealth of heather and bracken, while on the other the broad 
valley, with the Cheviots looming in the background, formed 


a picturesque study in green, on which the eye rested in pleased 
Indeed, in the bright morning nature looked — 
her best, while art, in the form of the ancient church and castle © 
which distinguishes Edlingham, received enhanced attraction. — 
Dr. Greenwell, the president, happy in reminiscence, cited the ~ 
history of the church from the year 737, when it was built and 

given to St. Cuthbert by Ceolwulph, king of Northumbria, © 


complacency. 
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Gospatric the Second, he said, had it from Henry I. as part of 
the barony of Beanley, and subsequently it came through 
Edward, his son, and Waltheof, his grandson, to descendants 
who took the name of Edlingham. From the latter family the 
President traced the possession to the Feltons, the Hastings 
and latterly the Swinburnes. The President’s remarks were 
supplemented by Mr. W. H. Knowles, of Newcastle, who, in 
describing the architectural features, drew attention to the per- 
fect harmony of the church with the wild and picturesque 
scenery by which it is surrounded. ‘The edifice is dedicated to 
St. John the Baptist, and comprises a chancel, nave, with north 
aisle, west tower, south porch and a modern vestry. The 
earliest portion of the existing fabric is no doubt the west wall 
of the nave,.now enclosed in the tower. Edlingham, in the 
opinion of both Dr. Greenwell and Mr. Knowles, must have 
possessed a church in Anglian times, although no portion of 
the existing building can with certainty be attributed to that 
period. However, the portion of a sculptured memorial cross, 
which was found by the vicar (the Rev. J. W. Russell) near a 
spring in the glebe field, about 500 yards from the church, and 
which once stood in the adjacent cemetery, seems to be proof 
conclusive. The ornamentation upon the cross resembles that 
on cross shafts found at Hexham, Stamfordham and other 
places, and may be attributed to the eighth century. The 
_ ruined castle, in Mr. Knowles’s words, is “one of the few larger 
peel towers which can pretend to possess some details of 
architectural merit, being in this respect much richer than the 
_ church, which is, however, of an earlier date” Both the castle 
and church were carefully inspected, and then a move was 
made for Bolton, where the little chapel, with its Norman 
church arch, claimed attention. It was near this spot that the 
Earl of Surrey i in 1513 was joined by the noblemen and gentle- 
men of the North of England to the number of 26,000 men 
four days before the battle of Flodden Field was fought. The 
chapel was founded in 1225 and dedicated to St. Thomas the 
Martyr. From Bolton the journey was continued to Hulne 
Par!-, where, by permission of His Grace the Duke of Northum- 
beriand, the ruins of the Carmelite abbey were examined. 
Built in 1240, the remains of the church, chapter-house and 
domestic buildings are still in existence, and, with Mr. Knowles 
as guide, a pleasant half-hour was spent in the vicinity. Then 
the brakes were once more boarded and the party returned to 
Alnwick, pleased with their peregrinations and ready for the 
excellent repast which was served before they separated at the 
Star Hotel. 
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INTERNATIONAL FIRE EXHIBITION AT 
EARL’S COURT, 1908. 


THE arrangements for the International Fire Exhibition are 
progressing rapidly, the British Fire Prevention Committee’s 
scheme having met with the greatest encouragement on all 
sides, particularly in Government, scientific and engineering 
circles. 

The Duke of Marlborough, K.G., as president of the 
National Fire Brigades Union, will act as vice-president of the 
advisory council, and Mr. Edwin O Sachs, as chairman of the 
British Fire Prevention Committee, will act as chairman of the 
executive. Mr. Marsland, hon. secretary of the Society of 
Architects, will perform the duties of hon. secretary of the 
Exhibition. 

Among those who have consented to act on the advisory 
council, the majority of whom have expressed their intention 
of taking an active part in the work, are the President of the 
Royal Society, Sir William Huggins, O.M., the Presidents of 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, the Chemical Society and the Institute 
of Chemistry ; as also Sir Douglas Fox, past president of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers; Professor Aitchison, past 
president of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and the 
President of the Royal Navy League. Among Government 
officials we notice the names of Sir John Taylor, K.C.B, 
consulting architect, and Mr. Tanner, principal architect to 
H.M. Office of Works; Colonel Bainbridge, C.B, chief 
superintendent of H M. Ordnance Factories ; Captain Thom- 
son, chief inspector of explosives; Dr. Thorpe, F.R.S., prin- 
cipal of the Government laboratories ; Dr. Whitelegge, C.B., 
chief inspector of factories; Sir James Williamson, C.B., 
director of H.M. dockyards ; Mr. Gavey, engineer-in-chief of 
the General Post Office, and Sir W. H. Preece, K.C.B., con- 
sulting engineer of the same department. 

The historical side of the exhibition will be represented by 
Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, K.C B., director of the 
British Museum; Sir Henry Maxwell Lyte, KCB, deputy 
keeper of the Public Records, and the President of the 
Archeological Association; while amongst exhibition experts 
we find the names of Sir Henry Trueman Wood, Mr. Dredge, 
C.M.G.,and Mr. Isidore Spielman; and among the scientists 
and electrical engineers not named above, Sir Henry Lockyer, 
F.R.S, Major-General Festing, F.R.S., Professor Ray Lan- 
kester, F.R.S., and Commandatore Marconi. The interest of 
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‘art will be entrusted to Sir Wyke Bayliss, president of the 
Royal Society of British Artists, and Mr. Lionel Cust. Sir 
Henry Irving and Mr. Moss, of the Hippodrome, will represent 
the important question of safety of life from fire in our theatres 
and places of publicamusements. Lastly, representative members 
of the fire salvage and ambulance services include Major Fox, 
chief of the Salvage Corps; Lieutenant-Colonel Seabroke, 
chairman of the National Fire Brigades Union; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Dixon and Mr. J. H. Dyer, vice-presidents; Mr. 
Folker, hon. secretary of the same body; and Captain Dyson, 
of the Windsor Fire Brigade, the ambulance section being 
represented among others by Colonel Sir Herbert Perrott, Bart. 

As to foreign representatives acting as local corresponding 
committees to the councils, the full lists are not yet to hand 
except in the case of Germany, where we find, among others, 
the names of the Director of Public Works, the chief officer of 
the Berlin Royal Police Fire Brigade, the chief officers of the 
Hamburg and Bremen fire brigades and several eminent 
architects and engineers. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


Atv the Conference of the Royal Institute of Public Health at 
Exeter on Monday, the section devoted to Municipal and 
Parliamentary Hygiene met for the first time, the president 
being the mayor of Plymouth, Mr. J. A Bellamy. In his 
opening address, the President said that there was an ever- 
increasing desire to make life in our towns more healthful for 
the poor as well as the rich. The problem ever present, how- 
ever, was, in the first place, the education of public opinion, 
and, in the second, that of cost. The question was, What could 
be done by means of the machinery provided by municipalities 
or by Parliament to make days better than they were for those 
who lived in towns and cities? Abundance of pure air and 
water, a perfect drainage system, and personal cleanliness 
would practically solve the problem. The starting-point of a 
municipality desirous of doing its duty in this respect should be 
the appointment of a medical officer whose wholetime should be 
devoted to the duties of his office. From the varying condi- 
tions in some towns compared with others, the lack of courage 
on the part of the Local Government Board, and the im- 
practicable conditions imposed by that department, very little 
progress had been so far made in providing the poor with 
dwellings where they could get plenty of pure air to breathe. 
The terms for the repayment of loans should be extended, and 


municipalities should be allowed to erect such dwellings as 
they pleased and as they might think best suited to local 
requirements. On the subject of the spread of infectious 
diseases, he said that the supervision of the milk supply to 
towns was generally very inadequate, and inasmuch as milk 
might convey the germs of typhoid fever to the inhabitants of 
a whole district, he thought that municipalities should have 
power to examine all dairy farms from which milk was pro- 
vided, In conclusion, he urged the importance of public 
baths, muscular training for the young, and the adoption of 
methods to prevent the depopulation of country districts. 

In a paper on “ The Housing of the Working Classes,” Mr, 
J. W. Spear, M.P., said that private enterprise and philan- 
thropic methods might do something, but could not unaided 
do more than touch the fringe of the question. The State had 
a duty before it While good work had been done by munici- 
palities and local governing bodies through the extended power 
to build houses and assist the occupiers of small houses, failure 
to cope with the real evil was very marked, which might be 
partly due to natural causes and partly to the artificial con- 
dition with which the powers of the local bodies were hedged 
and hampered. Owing to the cast attendant upon erecting 
workmen’s dwellings in towns, he suggested that municipalities 
should purchase land in the country for the purpose, and as 
this would necessitate much more regular, constant and rapid 
transit from the centre to the outskirts, he urged that when 
municipalities were engaged in street improvements they should 
work with a view also to opening up of definite and easy 
modes of ingress to and egress from the town. 
and renewing houses, the very poorest men and women in 
casual work and unable to pay the cost of journeying to the 
suburbs were rendered homeless. This resulted in greater 
overcrowding still in another area, and it was surely this class 
which really needed attention. Was it not desirable that some 


less expensive houses than those required by the Local Govern- | 
ment Board should be allowed to be erected by the local © 
authorities, who should have power to build dwellings simply in | 


accordance with their own by-laws? He suggested an extension 
of the time for the repayment of loans. A terrible part of the 
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overcrowding in towns was due to people flocking in from the 


country. 


tended to induce this migration, and said he was hopeful that 


He asked whether our system of education had not | 


in this respect our educational system would be recast, and | ‘ 


while giving every opportunity to the clever lad to rise to the 
highest honours, it would be made more practical, useful and 
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_ would do something to enhance the value of the work per- 
formed in country districts. 

“The Treatment of Slum Populations” formed the subject 
| of a paper by Mr. Paul Swain, chairman of the sanitary com- 
- mittee of the Plymouth County Council, who said that in the 
| majority of cases failure, he thought, bad been the result of 
efforts of municipalities to provide dwellings for the working 
' classes. Houses, as a rule, built for people displaced had not 
been occupied by those for whom they were intended. The 
result was the creation of a fresh slum. It was worse than 
useless to attempt to transplant this decadent mass of humanity 
- from their congenial surroundings of squalor and misery to the 
| serene atmosphere of municipal homes, built on the approved 
system of the Local Government Board. As an alternative, 
| instead of abolishing slums they should be reformed. Fora 
/ comparatively small sum many of these houses could be 
repaired and put in order, as had been done in Glasgow. It 
would be cheaper and more practical for municipal bodies to 
acquire slum properties and to utilise them in this way rather 
‘than to spend large sums of money in building houses for the 
_ working classes, which hitherto had proved gigantic failures. 
‘But there must be firm control and a fearless and impartial 
treatment of all slum landlords. The good work of Glasgow 
.was an admirable example of what might be done by private 
‘efforts. It would be quite feasible for all large towns to com- 
bine private effort with municipal authority. Why did not the 
various parochial organisations and philanthropic societies ally 
themselves with the municipal officers in their work amongst 
slum populations ? 

Mr. H. Tozer, vice-chairman of the committee for the 
‘housing of the working classes, Westminster, said where the 
‘duty of individuals had failed in providing sufficient housing 
‘accommodation for the labour employed, it became the duty of 
‘the authorities to supply the deficiency. There existed a 
direct mandate to this effect from the King. Statistics were 
too strong to be ignored, and showed incontestably the neces- 
sity of systematic dealing with the present condition of 
working.- class housing. It was more than a necessity. To-day 
‘it was an evil; to-morrow it might become a peril. The 
‘academic question was often raised as to how far municipali- 
ties should take upon themselves what might seem to be the 
duty of traders. Was not this the right axiom that municipal 
trading was justified and advisable where such things as were 
vitally necessary to the health and well-being of a community 
were inadequately provided by private enterprise, whether it 
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were water, public lighting, tramways and other locomotion, 
housing of the poor, or other things? Our commercial 
supremacy, which depended in a great measure upon our raw 
labour, was seriously threatened, and it behoved us zv/er alia 
to wake up to the necessity of labour being properly sheltered. 
A cheap and efficient system of locomotion offered the most 
immediate and least experimental, though not complete, solu- 
tion of the housing problem. As a nation we were slow to 
recognise the urgency or necessary extent of reform, but 
without being led away by the sentimental excesses of enthu- 
siasts possessing more warmth of heart than coolness of judg- 
ment, he saw no reason why this large question should not be 
solved by persistent energy and earnestness, by the application 
of common sense and by putting it on a business footing. 

Mr. Taylor (Liverpool) proposed:—“ This congress urges 
the Government at the éarliest possible moment to give legis- 
lative effect to the recommendation of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons that the repayment of loans on land 
and buildings be extended for eighty years,’ 

Mr. McGuffie (Liverpool) seconded the motion, which was 
carried. 

On the motion of Mr. Lawson, chairman of the sanitary 
committee, Leeds, the following resolution was also adopted:— 
“Local authorities should have a free hand to erect such build- 
ings as best suit their local requirements, subject to compliance 
with the approved sanitary by-laws.” 

Mr. T. Poyntz Wright, of London, read a paper on the 
desirability of appointing a minister of public health, and — 
moved:—* That in the interest of the public the health services 
of this country require organisation on a system suitable to 
modern conditions, and that this end would be furthered by the 
power and influence from the initiative of the Health Depart- 
ment of the Local Government Board being increased, and the 
department formed into a ministry of public health.” 

Dr. Bushnill (Plymouth) seconded the resolution, which was 
adopted. 


THE Manchester waterworks committee are seeking to 
obtain powers to borrow 1,000,0c0/. for the extension of the 
Thirlmere Waterworks. 

THE completion of Govan’s Municipal Building scheme was 
celebrated on the 23rd inst.; the last item, the stables, which 
have cost 7,500/., were opened. The whole scheme has required 
the expenditure of 150,000/. 
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AMERICAN EXPERIMENTS ON MORTAR. 


IN connection with the construction of the Wachusett dam, the 
New York Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Board has been 
conducting a series of continuous tests of cement which have 
now lasted for over five years for some brands. The results 
are summarised in the report for 1901 of the chief engineer, Mr. 
F. P. Stearns, who also gives the following notes concerning 
some special investigations :— 

In view of the very large amount of mortar to be used in 
the dam and the importance of having it as watertight and 
strong as possible, extensive experiments were begun early in 
1901, to determine the permeability and strength of mortars 
made of the natural and Portland cements which were to be 
used in the construction of the dam, mixed with different pro- 
portions of coarse and fine sands. 

The experiments on permeability were made by placing the 
mortar in cast-iron cylinders, 22 inches long and about 6 inches 
in diameter. After the mortar had set, caps were bolted to 
the tops of the cylinders and water was admitted to the 
cylinders between the caps and the mortar with a pressure of 
74 lbs. to the square inch. There were 144 cylinders used in 
the experiments, and the apparatus was so arranged that the 
water pressure could be applied to twenty-four cylinders at a 
time. The applied water was first filtered through sand, to 
remove all suspended matter. 

There were 1,494 briquettes made and broken to determine 
the tensile strength of the mortars. It was found that the use 
of a sand with a very large proportion of coarse particles and 
a much smaller percentage of the finer grades makes a mortar 
both less permeable and stronger than where a larger propor- 
tion of the finer grades is used, provided the proportion of sand 
to cement does not exceed 3 to I. 

In addition to the experiments. upon permeability and 
strength of mortars, other experiments were made to determine 
the relative strength of mortars used immediately after wetting 
and mixing, and when used at different intervals up to two 

_ hours after they are first wet and mixed. These experiments 
were very extended, as they were made-with mortar mixed with 
different grades of sand, with Portland and natural cement, 
with slow-setting and quick-setting cement, and with mortar 
that was worked continuously from the time of mixing until it 
was put into the moulds, and also with mortar which was not 
worked after it was mixed until just before it was put into the 
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moulds. The briquettes were broken at the end of fourteen 
days, twenty-eight days, and three months after mixing. E 
It was found that when the cements, both Portland and 
natural, were so manufactured as to take the initial set slowly, _ 
the strength of the mortar was not diminished by a delay of © 
two hours in futting it into the moulds, and when the mortar 
was worked continuously to the time of filling the moulds, 
there was an increase in strength occasioned by the delay, 
When the cements were so manufactured as to take the initia] 
set quickly, the results obtained with the quick-setting Portland 
cement were not materially different from those obtained with 
the slow-setting cement, except that when the mortar was not — 
worked there was a slight loss of strength in the briquettes. 
moulded at the end of one and a half and two hours, and atno | 
time was there much gain in strength occasioned by delay in 
filling the moulds. The results obtained with the quick- 
setting natural cement were less favourable, as the briquettes | 
btaken at the end of fourteen days showed a great loss of 
strength when there was much delay in moulding the 
briquettes. At the end of three months, however, the 
briquettes made with mortar which had been worked | 
continuously from the time of mixing showed slightly greater | 
strength than that put into the moulds immediately, and the | 
loss of strength of the mortar not worked was not very marked _ 
except for the one-and-a-half and two-hour periods. Y 


A FRENCH LIGHTHOUSE. 


THE new lighthouse just completed on the Isle Vierge, off the 

coast of Brittany, has the distinction of being the most lofty yet 
erected. The new lighthouse stands in close proximity to an © 
older one, dating from 1845, which it is intended to replace, | 
L’ Ile Vierge is a rocky islet, situated a little to the east of the 
river Abercrach, which enters the sea on the north side of the © 
headland off which lies Ushant Isle. The old light, which | 
combined a fixed white light with a revolving red light, was | 
deemed of insufficient power, both from its inadequate optical | 
equipment and from its insufficient elevation... It was therefore | 
decided, says Engineering, to replace it by a new light 24665 | 
feet above ground level, or 4:18 metres of the first order, with | 
a focal plane 75°18 metres (13°71 feet) higher than that of the © 
Barfleur-Gatteville light, and 15°18 metres (49°8 feet) higher | 
than the famous light at Genoa, which, however, dates from the | 
sixteenth century. The masonry for the new structure was, 
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begun at the end of July 1897, and was finished in a total time 
of about four years and eight months. The lantern in the 
meantime had been finished by Messrs. Barbier, and formed a 
prominent exhibit at the Paris Exposition of 1900. The founda- 
tion of the new work is on a granite reef, covered in parts by a 
sandy bed, varying from 2°50 to 3°50 metres (8:2 feet to 11°5 
feet) in depth. lini 
A peculiarity of the masonry lies in the fact that it is con- 
structed of small stones instead of the massive blocks usual in 
work executed by the Trinity Corporation. This procedure 
was largely due to the fact that the revenues appropriated by 
the service of the French Lights and Buoys Department is so 
small that it has been necessary for the engineers to exercise 
the utmost economy in the details of their design. Up toa 
height of three metres (9°84 feet) the tower has the form of a 
truncated cone, 16 metres (52°5 feet) in the diameter at the base 
and battered at one in 30.. The hollow centre of the tower is 
uniformly 5 metres (16:4 feet) in diameter from base to crown, 
and is provided with a stairway secured ‘to the wall, the steps, 
\which are 369 in number, being 315 inches wide. The 
, masonry of the base up to the 12-metre (39 4 feet) level is of 
_ Brittany granite from the quarries of Kersanton, at which level 
is commenced the shaft of the tower proper, which rises to a 
height of 66 metres (216 5 feet). The diameter of this tower at 
.the 12-metre level is 11°40 metres (37°4 feet) and it tapers down 
to 7 metres. (22°96 feet) at its summit. The whole external wall 
of this shaft is faced with Kersanton granite supplied in small 
blocks, which have in consequence been lifted and placed with 
great ease. 
At the top of the tower is a platform of ferro-concrete, 
‘supporting the sleeping-room of the attendants. A cornice 
\supported by a series of sixteen small arches completes the 
{tower below the lantern, and adds much to its architectural 
‘effect. The platform over the cornice is corbelled out for a 
‘distance of 1 5 metres (492 feet), and is protected by a granite 
_parapet affording a passage I metre (3 28 feet) wide around the 
base of the lantern. This passage leads to the masonry block, 
)in which is lodged a spiral stairway giving access to the lenses. 
| The base of the optical apparatus is fixed at a level of 70 metres 
\(229°7 feet), where it rests on a system of iron beams. The 
‘wall is, however, carried up in granite for another 5 metres, 
(and supports at this level the base of the lantern proper. The 
‘latter is of the usual type, but it may be added that the foot of 
the lightning conductor in which it terminates is not less than 
'82 metres (269 feet) above the base of the tower. As already 
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mentioned, the masonry is in part of Kersanton granite, which 
had to be conveyed to the site of the tower in boats. This 
transport could be made in fine weather only, and had to be 
stopped in winter. The small size of the stones used was 
therefore a great advantage. The rest of the tower is also of 
granite, but the stone in this case was quarried in L’!le Vierge 
itself. The total cost, apart from the optical plant, has not 
exceeded 300,000 frs, which is very low considering that the 
tower was built on an islet difficult of access, to which much of 
the material used had to be transported in boats and discharged. 
under considerable difficulties at the site of the works, and that 
the work had to be stopped during winter. 


CARE OF MARBLE. 


MANY years ago, long before I thought I should have any 
interest in the stone business, says Mr. G. Barnum in Svoze, 
I had occasion to buy a variety of fancy woods. I needed 
tropical woods like mahogany, rosewood, coccobola, satin and 
tulip woods. In those days such varieties of wood were not 
easily obtained. I finally heard of a sawmill in a little village 
a number of miles from my home, where, I was told, I could 
obtain what I was seeking. With very little hope of success I 
made a visit to the mill: I shall never forget my impressions 
of it. It was a small and unpretentious structure embowered 
in trees. It was neat and well kept and bore a general air of 
prosperity. When I entered and examined the stock, I found 
that the interior and the business methods that ruled were in 
keeping with the exterior. As soon as a log was sawed the 
pieces were neatly piled together, just as they lay in the log. 
As the sawdust had a commercial value it was frequently 
gathered into bins. There was a minimum of waste, and no 
refuse lay about under the feet of the workmen. Every- 
thing was as neat and orderly as a typical New England 
kitchen. The entire stock could be examined with very little 
trouble, and it was very easy to get matched patterns in the 
wood. 

It is years since I have seen the mill, but in an indirect way 
I have frequently heard from it. A second generation is now 
in charge of its destinies. It has made no great fortune for its 
owner, but has given satisfactory returns, The lesson of the 
mill has always been with me, and I cannot say how often I 
have thought of it and sighed with regret as my business has 
led me through the marble yards. There is no apparent 
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reason why the same general methods that obtain in this saw- 
mill should not be followed in the marble yard. That the same 
care and foresight cannot be found in one marble yard out of a 
thousand every stone man is aware. The similarity between 
the wood and the marble is more striking than the differences. 
In both it is desirable to keep the slabs assemb!ed in the order 
in which they are cut, in order that the patterns may readily be 
matched. The wood sawyer knows that if he exposes his 
stock to the elements, even for a brief time, it will be hope: 
lessly ruined. The marble man is aware that many of the 
most costly varieties of his stone will be affected by the frosts, 
but still he will stack his slabs in the open air and trust that they 
will be off his hands before they have noticeably deteriorated. 
The only excuse that can be advanced for the marble man is 
that his stock is cumbersome and difficult to handle. Against 
this, however, must be considered the fact that by lack of care at 
the outset it is often necessary to handle stock two or three times 
over needlessly. There are often direct losses that must be 
taken into account. To say nothing of stone that is broken by 
the frost, many dealers will sell a delicate marble at figures 
they realise are not the most favourable, because they fear to 
carry it over in their open-air yards. How often large slabs 
are cut up for a hurry order simply because it is impossible to 
go through the entire stock for slabs of the required size | 
would not venture to say. 

With all of these points so often brought to the attention of 
the marble men it is strange that more attempts are not made 
to overcome the difficulties. There are doubtless many yards 
that are carefully constructed and well managed, and a fair 
proportion of them keep their valuable marbles under some 
sort of shelter. During all my experience, however, I have 
seen only one that seemed deserving of description as a model 
yard. This belongs to one of the leading firms in the 
trade. The marble is stored in a large and admirably 
arranged huilding that is kept constantly at an equable 
temperature by steam throughout the winter. The marble is 
all carefully assorted according to size, and matched slabs 
are, of course, kept together. What all of this means 
in a business way it is difficult to estimate in dollars 
and cents T realise that it is impossible for most of 
the small yards to follow any elaborate system like this, but 
there is scarcely one where it would not be possible, as well as 
highly desirable, to give greater care to the storage of marble. 

A few instances bearing on this general subject that come 
to mind may not be amiss. In one of the large yards stood a 
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block of green marble. 
lay exposed through a very severe winter. 


frost. Of course, the block was not sound, but if it had not 
been shattered it could have been used for the purpose desired 
by backing up the slabs after sawing. Another firm had a 
large block of the finest imported marble. This was bought 
years ago, when this particular variety was not as scarce as at 


marble workers had occasion to use some of this marble ina 
hurry job. They went all over the city, but could not find 
another block save this. They offered the full market rate for 
it, but the owners refused to sell save at a very stiff advance, a 
price that represented at least three times the original cost of 
the block. The would-be purchaser laughed at the demands 
and tried once more to secure the desired stone. There was 


but at a slight advance from the first figure asked. If the block 
had been treated like most of the marble and kept in the open 
air it would have been absclutely worthless during the fifteen 
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years that had elapsed since its original purchase. Of course, 
it would not have been kept in this way, but would probably 


have been sold at cost price when it was found that it was not — 
immediately needed. The profit made on this one block would _ 


pay for the careful storage of thousands of feet of marble. 
I have said that the firm that has the model yard is a lead- 
ing one in the business. 


store and handle their stock. 


the smaller yards would follow this excellent example as 
would shelter the delicate marbles so that they could carry 
them through winter after winter without fear of deterioration, 
I am sure that they would find their earnings increased. | 


consideration to the life of the stone. 


thinks he is free from blame if the stone goes from his hands 
apparently sound, so far as a casual inspection shows. It does 


tion that is bestowed by other tradesmen upon their wares. 
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It was not needed at the time, and it 
In the spring | 
there was need for it, and it was found split to pieces by the 


present and when prices were low. A short time ago a firm of 


have always held that stone dealers are apt to give too little | 
It may be shattered by — 
lasting, by rough handling or by the weather, but the dealer — 
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absolutely none to be had, and finally this block was bought, 


I am confident that the growth of its | 
business is in no small part due to the care with which they 

They know exactly what they | 
have on hand, and they can show it to an intending purchaser ~ 
without a moment’s delay. All of this counts for much, and if | 


closely as possible, wou'd classify and arrange their stock and — 


not seem too much to ask that in the mere storage of the — 
stone, while it is awaiting a purchaser or the workman, it — 
should be treated with the same amount of care and considera- | 
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ALTHOUGH arrangements have been made for the sale 
of Ordnance maps at post-offices, it is remarkable how few 
In 
258 head offices in Great Britain not one order was 
received. The sales, however, during the past year reached 
37,1082, a decrease of 84/. from the total of the preceding 
It is now 
anticipated that by the end of 1907 the work will be com- 
pleted for Great Britain, while in Ireland seven more years 
will be required. The acceleration of the date of com- 
pletion of the re-survey of Ireland is subject to the con- 
dition that the additional buildings required for the 
increased staff in Dublin, needed to complete publication 
within a reasonable time after completion of the field work, 
_ are provided. These buildings are moderate in size, and 
_ their early completion is essential to the efficient prosecu- 
_ tion of the re-survey of Ireland within the time estimated. 
_ The Ordnance surveyors have to attend to work in other 
Two complete 
_ survey sections, each commanded by an officer, have been 


people have taken advantage of the accommodation. 


year. The revision of the Survey continues. 


_ places besides Great Britain and Ireland. 


despatched to South Africa. They are still in that country, 
and it is believed that they have done very useful work. 


_ Three additional survey sections have been formed. One 


_ of these sailed for Mauritius in February 1902, and the 
| other two were placed under orders for South Africa in 
March 1902, and sailed in the following month. A sixth 
survey section is in course of formation in case its services 
should be required. In addition to the survey sections 
above mentioned, twelve non-commissioned officers and 
sappers have been sent to South Africa for employ- 
, ment as photographers, printers and draughtsmen. Two non- 
commissioned officers were sent out with the Anglo-German 
Gold Coast Boundary Commission, and one sapper with 
‘the Anglo-French Boundary Commission. Thirteen non- 
commissioned officers and sappers were, at the instance of 
‘the Colonial Office, sent out for the survey of the Gold 
Fields, Gold Coast;- West Africa. Captain W. M. 
|THomPpson, R.E., has been sent out with the Chili- 
Argentine Boundary Commission to South America. Three 
‘non-commissioned officers from the Survey are at present 
employed under the colonial authorities on the survey of 
Lagos, and one on the survey of St. Vincent. 


__ AMSTERDAM, it appears, enjoys immunity from the 
destructive effects of lightning. In the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant not one case of injury to a human being 
or a house has been known. The people are not satisfied 
with their happy condition, but wish to discover the 
veasons for the exemption from the danger. Dr. Moritz 
SNELLEN, the director of the De Bildt observatory, has 
endeavoured to satisfy his countrymen. He says that the 
-mmunity is, in. the first place, owing to the numerous 
-Owers and tall houses which are so carefully provided with 
conductors that the risks of sudden attacks are removed. 
de thinks that the character of the flat country which 
‘urrounds Amsterdam is also a factor. .Credit is likewise 
‘ven to the telegraphic and telephonic arrangements; for, 
‘ccording to Dr. SNELLEN, it would be possible to utilise 
hose means of communication in such,a way that the 
tanger from lightning would be reduced toa minimum. 
nstead of recognising the extent to which overhead wires 
‘tetched from point to point affect the appearance of a 
ity, Dr. SNELLEN would have a network of them. In that 
ay he believes that not the least risk to houses would 
rise, for the force would be so much diffused as to lose its 
armful properties. It is recommended that at present 
surance should be made doubly sure by an increase in 
/1€ number of conductors existing in Amsterdam. 


| THERE is no country in which more talk is heard about 
derty than in Ireland. On the other hand, there is no 
-untry out of India in which the caste system is so strong. 
€ working classes have always striven to keep trades in 
ich a way as to become monopolies for the families of the 
orkmen engaged in them. The endeavour which is now 
‘ying made to introduce technical education is therefore 


| 
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handicapped. Ireland is not a manufacturing country, and 
in many parts of it industries do not exist for which any 
high degree of technical education is needed. It was 
stated before a recent inquiry that the only industries which 
can be regarded as general are those connected with the 
building trades, and under the special circumstances in 
which the work was carried on it was unnecessary to pro- 
vide against demands for higher classes of work, which 
were never likely to arise. It is accordingly easy to under- 
stand why the technical education committee of Limerick 
passed a resolution that none but sons of tradesmen or 
Operatives, or apprentices to tradesmen, should be admitted 
to the classes for plumbing and carpentry. It is needless 
to say much dissatisfaction was aroused by that decision, 
especially among people who were not connected with the 
two trades, but wished to see even a remote chance of 
employment for their sons. A second meeting was held at 
which it was explained that the Technical Education 
Department in Dublin would not countenance such a pro- 
posal or give their consent to public moneys being expended 
in a manner contrary to the intention of the Act of Parlia- 
ment, and which it would be illegal to carry out. It was 
after discussion agreed that trade representatives should 
confer with the committee’s representatives, with the object 
of a satisfactory settlement of the dispute. The principle 
at stake is important, and sooner or later the old system 
must give way to modern necessities. — 


CO-OPERATION in this country is mainly exemplified by 
efforts to dispense with the retailer and other middlemen 
who contrive to find profit in transactions which take place 
between the production of an article and its consumption. 
Labour partnerships have met with little success. Econo- 
mists have been in a position to show that partnerships of 
that kind are more rigorous in dealing with labourers and 
employés, who are not members than ordinary manufac- 
turers. In foreign countries and the colonies. the. expe- 
rience seems to be otherwise. In France, where M. 
LECLERE, the house-painter, first made the experiment of 
establishing his men on a similar footing with himself 
it is not uncommon to let contracts, especially in building 
operations, to workmen’s associations. The arrange- 
ment is facilitated by the custom of having separate con- 
tracts for each trade instead of entering into one contract 
for all trades. . The principle is recognised in other. classes 
of work, In Italy building works are likewise carried out 
by labour societies, and in New Zealand a large amount of 
work is performed in that way. By the Trade Union Acts 
speculation with a society’s funds is not tolerated. It will 
therefore be impossible for the experiment about to be 
tried by the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners to be supported out of the Society’s funds, 
It is estimated that 6,o00/. will be sufficient to start the 
enterprise. That sum can be raised by a special levy of 
6d. a week for four weeks. The amount is not large, and 
the contracts undertaken must therefore be of limited 
extent. It will be more difficult to make the experiment 
successful than in France. The members are not likely to 
be competent to undertake the work of other trades, and 
yet it is not easy to see how the letting of work is to be 
arranged on a new system in order to accommodate their 
weakness. 


THE first instalment has appeared of a large work to be 
entitled ‘“‘The Modern Carpenter, Joiner and Cabinet 
Maker: A Complete Guide to Modern Practice” (The 
Gresham Publishing Company). It is edited by Mr. G. 
LisTER SUTCLIFFE, who has supplied an_ introductory 
section on architectural styles. The section on woods is 
by Mr. Frank Tirrany. The pages show numerous 
excellent illustrations, some in colours, and the work 
promises to supply ample information to all who employ 
wood. <A book of the kind is evidence of the increased 
interest which is now taken in technical education. It is 
well fitted for adults who stand in need of information, but 
have not the courage to attend classes with youths, or 
Opportunities to study in public libraries during the hours 
they are open. Unless, however, encouragement is given 
to authors and publishers it cannot be expected that works 
which are costly to produce can become available on 
economical terms. 
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SCULPTURE IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


HEN ‘Dr. Newton, who was dean of St. Paul’s, 
as well as rector of St. Bride’s and bishop of 
Bristol, died in 1773, he left a sum of soo/. for the erection 
of a monument of himself, and expressed the desire that 
it should be set up in St. Paul’s. The Bishop of London 
refused. Dr. TERRICK was probably not altogether pleased 
with the conduct of the dean, who had endeavoured to 
persuade his lordship into approval of the project of the 
Royal Academy, by which REYNoLps, WEST, BARRY, DANCE, 
CIPRIANI and 'ANGELICA KAUFFMANN were to be allowed 
to decorate the walls of the building. Bishop TERRICK 
declared that he would never suffer the doors of the 
metropolitan church to be opened to the introduction of 
Popery, and monumental sculpture was, to his mind, as 
dangerous as paintings of Biblical scenes. Dr. NEWTON 
had anticipated that his request would be granted, and his 
memorial would become the pioneer of many other works 
of art. At that period the bareness of-the walls was 
beginning’ to be realised. Horace Watpo_e wrote:—“ The 
excess of plainness in our cathedral disappoints the spectator 
after so rich an approach. The late Prince of Wats, I 
have heard, :intended to introduce tombs into it, and’to 
begin with that of his grandfather. ” But the bishop was 
obdurate to all appeals. 

The exterior of the cathedral was originally adorned 
with sculpture, and apparently the doctrines of the Church 
of England were not shaken. FRANcIS“BirD received 
650/. for the fine relief in the pediment which illustrates 
the Conversion-of St. PauL, He also produced the statue 
of St. Paut'on the apex, with the companion figures of 
St. PETER and St. ‘JaAmMEs. Grintrnc Grppons executed 
beautiful carving in the choir. But those precedents were 
disregarded. It was not until 1785, or twélve years after 
Dr. NewrTon’s death, that a statue of Dr. JoHNson,’ by 
Bacon, was allowed to be introduced. Everyone knows 
it is a-half nude figure, but the head bears:some resemblance 
to the sage. Ten years afterwards a second statue by 
Bacon was set up, one of Howarp the philanthropist. 
That strange being, who, although he hated his son, went 
all over Europe in the endeavour to mitigate the lot of 
prisoners, is represented as trampling on chains and 
fetters, and holding a large key.. It was, therefore, not 
unreasonable at’ first sight to conclude that the statue was 
a figure of St. PETER, and that Dr. JOE NSON was a colossal 
St. PAUL. 

Once sculpture was painhieted to gain a position in 
St. Paul’s it was not long before'a supply was forthcoming. . 
One of the causes was the war with’ France. There was a. 
committee of taste in those days, whose duty it was to 
select subjects. _ JoHN “BACON proposed to spare the 
‘members trouble and: expense by offering to execute all the 
national’ monuments bélow the sums assigned to them in. 
‘the Parliamentary: estimates.”. THomas Banxs obtained 
‘the ‘commission’ for memorials’ of Captain BuRGEss, who, 
‘fell :at'“Gamperdown, and Captain Wersrtcort, who was 
killed at the battle of the Nile. In the figures an effort was’ 
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made to combine. portraituden with Greek idealism. Joun 
FLAxMAN was the:sculptor of the monument of Lord Hows, 
whose deeds the Muse of History is .recording. “NELson 
is shown wearing:a pelisse he obtained from the Sultan of — 
TuRKEY, while BRITANNIA points him out to the attention 
of two young sailors. The ‘latter, in an historical sense, a 
was’ FLAXMAN’s most important. work. Sir RicHsRD q 
WeESTMAcoTr endeavoured to immortalise several English 
officers, Sir RALPH ABERCROMBY, Lord CoLLINGwoop and 
Admiral DUNCAN being among them. . .Rosst, who, not- 
withstanding his Italian name, was a native of Nottingham, — 
produced the statues.of Lord HratTHrigLp, Lord RopNEY 
and Lord CorNWALLIs, Captains MorsE: and Rivers. The 
excellent statue of ‘Sir. Joun Moore was by Bacon.’ The 
fiery PicToN’s monument isthe work of SEBASTIAN | 
GAHAGAN, who had:been an assistant of NOLLEKENS. By | 
THOMAS CAMPBELL, the: Edinburgh sculptor, is the figure | 
of Sir Wirt1AM Hostre. CHANTREY.is not represented by 
many works; among them are: the statues of General Gore 
and General SKERRETT. Pe 
There is no question that. ‘the gratification at the 
success of English troops ‘imparted _ an. extraordinary | 
impetus to the ‘sculptor’s art. About 100,000/. is under | 
stood to have been spent on the monuments of the heroes. 
It became plain from the’ appearance of the figures i in 
St. Paul’s that the objections to sculpture in charches were 
not well founded. Much can be'said on both sides of the re 
question. If the:dead must be’ recalled, there “are” many — 
simpler ways of doing so than ‘by such elaborate nudities — 
as are visible in the cathedral of London. «In some cases 
the subjects of the monuments are not easily made out — 
and the allegorical figures are not always self-evident... But — 
the figures, it must be admitted, although executed without — 
any regard to the architecture of St. Paul’ s, are of some: “use 
in overcoming the coldness of the interior. = = | 
Warriors were not the only class’ allowed to: Have 
memorials in the cathedral. One of FLaxman’s earliest 
works is the statue of Sir Joshua ‘REYNOLDS.* The Presi: 
dent could not be considered as the friend of the scul 
for he had given the gold'medal to ENGLEHART, although — 
FLAXMAN’S ‘relief was superior. He had also anounced to 
the young sculptor, when he heard of his marriag : 
FLAXMAN was ruined ‘for an artist. “But ‘the statu 


St. Paul’s bears no traces of dissatisfaction. — “‘Inste 
of a palette, ReyNnoxps ‘holds ' his. « Discourses eis ithe 
his right hand and the: left rests: on “a © desta 


bearing a portrait of MicHEL ANGELO.. Other repre 
sentatives of peaceful pursuits are Sir Witn1am JONES — 
who, as the ‘founder of the ‘Asiatic : Researches 
laid the foundation of the study of those Eastern laws, 
languages and literatures which to a great extent » ‘havi i 
revolutionised men’s notions of ancient history ;° Bisho] — 
Hexer, who also laboured in India; Henry Haram, th’ 
historian of literature ; and Dean Mitman, the historian 0 
the Jews and of Latin Christianity. But no monument i 
this cathedral can approach that of WELLINGTON by ALF 
STEVENS ;: indeed, it has not: itsequal in’ any Englis 
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building. The memorial of Lord LEIGHTON is another 
example which suggests by its contrast with the early nine- 
teenth-century works that sculpture has advanced in 
England. But what would Bishop TERRICK say if he could 
see the reredos? It is very rich, but it is as little in keep- 
ing with the general character of the building as some of 
the monuments. 

It is remarkable how little regard was given by WREN 
to the employment of sculpture as a means of decoration. 
Only in connection with the altar was there any mention 
made of the arf. From the ‘“ Parentalia” we learn that he 
contemplated the use of mosaic for beautifying the inside 
_ of the cupola, and it goes on :—‘“ The painting and gilding 
of the architecture of the east end of the church over the 
- Communion Table was intended to serve only the present 

occasion, till such time as materials could have been pro- 
| cured for a magnificent design of an altar consisting of four 
pillars wreathed of the richest Greek marbles supporting a 
canopy, hemispherical, with proper decorations of architec- 
ture and sculpture, for which the respective drawings and 
a model were prepared.” Specimens of Greek marbles 
were obtained from a ‘“‘ Levantine’ merchant in Holland,” 
but the colours and scantlings did not answer WREN’s 
purpose. The architect’s indifference to sculpture is the 
more inexplicable because he was: evidently fascinated by 
BERNINI, who was more’ of a sculptor than an architect, 
_ and whose’ architecture has sculptural qualities: 

If Wren had provided for sculpture, and especially in 
the form of reliefs, a large part of the building by this time 
would present a different appearance. Instead of expend- 
' ing 100,000/. on the figures’ of brave men executed in a 
way that justifies the application of the epithet ‘‘ Heathen ” 
' to them, if the’ money had been applied to the execution of 
‘ reliefs the end desired would be attained besides the adorn- 
'ment of the building. The statuary as we now see it might 
' have served for a’ secular hall of fame or a historic sculpture 
‘gallery, but it cannot be looked upon as.in any way 
‘religious. In WREN’s time the art of sculpture, especially 
‘in the form of: reliefs, was'no doubt believed to te at a low 
‘level. But the work of Brrb- was sufficient to indicate 
‘what might be done with proper encouragement. There is 
‘no reason why’ sculpture would not answer at least as well 
‘as mosaics, a form of art which is not shown with supreme 
power in St. Paul’s. 


THE MODERN HOMESTEAD.* 

_ A T the Congress of Public Health which has just been 
: held at Exeter, several of the speakers called atten- 
ition to farm buildings as! a source of general danger. 
There was a time when the state of those buildings received 
‘no consideration except from landlords and tenants. It is 
‘now realised how an unhealthy cowhouse or pigstye can 
affect the health of a district, and it may be one at a remote 
distance. On the other hand, the question must arise how 
far respect for sanitary conditions increases the farmer’s 
expenses, and on that matter there is much difference of 
opinion. It must also be remembered that in our 


days there are many changes in’ the processes of 


farming, and arrangements which are adapted to 
one system of raising crops may not serve for 
other kinds of produce. For those reasons the 


character of farm buildings is a serious subject for the 
designer, as well as for the farmer. In North America the 
ossibility of revolutionary alterations is recognised by the 
endifference to the grouping of the buildings, and wood is 
sed in preference to stone or brick, owing to the belief 
vhat economy is desirable, and it is well to have structures 
which can be readily removed in order to make way for 
others of a different kind which correspond to new 
conditions. 

__ The qualifications which Mr. Henperson possesses 
or writing on the modern homestead are described as 
exceptional by the Secretary of the Highland and 
\gricultural Society of Scotland. We are informed that 
us “tastes, training and experience have all combined to 
it him for such an undertaking. He is familiar with the 
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numerous types of homesteads to be seen on present-day 
farms, and has made it his business to study their 
peculiar features, their weak points and their  stroag. 
He has had extensive and varied practical experience both 
in the erection of new homesteads and in the repairing and 
remodelling of old,” It is not easy to see what else is 
required to constitute a writer on the subject. All through 
the pages we perceive a recognition of practical needs, 
The book is not intended for those who would play at 
farming. The author says there are plenty of instructors 
who have more of the fluency of the ready writer than the 
wit of the man of experience ; but more stone than bread 
is usually found in their baskets. He at least does not 
belong to that class. | 

It is curious what influence is exercised by little things, 
or those which seem to be such to amateurs, in determining 
the character of farm buildings. If the reaping. machine 
had more resembled the Australian stripper, barn buildings 
could be diminished in size. A donkey-engine would also 
serve and less granary accommodation be demanded. The 
immense amount of straw, however, which is unavoidable’ at 
present, involves expense which is out of proportion to’ its 
value. Farm’ buildings, it should be understood, form’ a 
factory in which materials that are nearly superfluous’ have 
to be’ dealt with, being unlike most other factories’ which 
allow of a large amount of preliminary preparation to be gone 
through in other places, and it may be ina distant country, 
When the farmer remembers how vast apart of his opera- 
tions do not pay if considered by themselves, he: is not’ to 
be’ blamed if he grudges every pound expended on the 
The system’ advocated by Mr. 
HENDERSON will be evident from the following extract :—' 


There is no necessity for spending more money in the 
erection of the homestead than’ is absolutely needful. We'do 
not, however, advocate the pushing. of economy to the verge 
of ugliness-in all that pertains'to the steading. The buildings 
may be plain and serviceable, and yet not altogether objection- 
able from an artistic point of view. Neither, on the other 
hand, would we sacrifice utility and economy for the sake of 
appearance. A little money judiciously spent will take’ away 
the bareness, if nothing else, from the harshest place’ of the 
kind. But first of all let us arrange the houses in such a 
manner that each one separately, and as a part of the whole 
group, will serve its end at the least outlay of Jabour. Follow- 
ing on this we have to make sure that the animals proposed 
to be confined within the buildings will have the opportunity 
of being comfortable as well as healthy. Then we must see to 
their erection for the least amount of money without’ sacri- 
ficing either efficiency or permanency. After that, or at any 
rate after the probable cost of that has been'arrived at, comes 
in what those who control the purse are willing to spend 
gratuitously in improving the appearance of the countryside, 
or at least toning down somewhat the too frequent-ugliness of 
these excrescences on the landscape. 


The last words reveal the idea which has inspired’ a 
good many architects’ plans which have not met with 
approval from farmers. In the majority of cases farm build- 
ings do not enhance the beauty of landscapes. This is 
shown by the difficulty of painters in «discovering pic- 
turesque examples. ‘They are obliged to depict them in 
their stern utilitarianism, but try to make them presentable 
by indicating their age or their loneliness, or in other ways 
to express that ‘pathetic fallacy” which is supposed to be 
associated with everything connected with agriculture. But 
the dissatisfaction is no new one. At the end of the 
eighteenth century we find JoHN CarTeER, the champion of 
Gothic, preparing a design which was to overcome the 
irregular, injudicious and disagreeable objects by showing 
how farm buildings could: be arranged in a grand though 
simple and’ uniform manner. Accordingly in his plan 
curved lines prevail; the house is approached by a curved 
arcade, the farmer’s house is square, but the dairy and the 
pantry flanking it are semicircles. The wood-house, the 
pigsties and poultry-houses are all laid out as semicircles, 
and the cow-house is segmental.{ So much roundness would 
probably be agreeable to the eye, but there is no evidence 
to show that the design was ever carried out. It is ditficult 
to convince a farmer of the connection between the line of: 
beauty and increased productiveness. | 

The titles of the chapters will suggest the subjects 
which are comprised in Mr. HenpeERsoN’s: exhaustive 
work. It deals with the essentials of a good homestead, 
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walls, roofs, their framework and-covering, floors.and drains, 
doors, windows .and ventilators, sanitation,’ water supply, 
power, the barn range, buildings west of the barn, buildings 
east of the.barn,.dairy buildings, pig-house and dungstead, 
cattle court, hay: and sheaf sheds and ‘the sheep “fanks” 
or mustering place. As there are 273 diagrams the 
descriptions’ are always tobe understood. ‘The author 
throughout supposes that he is appealing to tyros, amateurs 
or designers who may not have~had experience with farm 
buildings, and acts on the principle that information cannot 
be too detailed to be explicit. The use of the volume is 
therefore not confined to England, for it would be a valuable 
endowment for farmers, who are mostly novices, who have 
decided to seek.their fortunes in the colonies. Architects 
who. are in cities pent have neither time nor opportunity to 
master all the requirements of buildings - which are. 
demanded when they have to be turned to agricultural 


‘purposes. ’ ‘In Mr. HEenpeERson’s “book those: architects. 


will find ‘unadorned: examples; they can convert “them: if : 
clients are favourable into moré ornamental ‘structures, but, 
unless we are mistaken, there is little‘need to deviate from 
the arrangements. ““Economy and ‘efliciency ‘aré mainly 
sought after by the ‘author, and it ‘is! only::in exceptional 
cases that any other quality will be desired by farmers. = .— 
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‘THE : DUCAL :PALACE,~ NANCY.. r 
| fe ‘Nancy is a large equestrian statue of Joan oF ARc, 
' who is represented as looking towards Germany and 
seems ready to lead an army in that direction: But with - 
no less reason the position of the ‘figure could be reversed. 
JOAN OF ARC,:as a native of Domremy, was‘not a French- 
woman, but a subject of the Duke of Lorratng; whose 
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capital -was»:Nancy..>'Many attempts’ were made during 
centuries to unite Lorraine with France, but that end was 
not fully accomplished until 1766. ~ For a long time 
Lorraine might. be. considered as having acted as a buffer 
State. The Dukes’ of Burcunpy looked. on themselves 
as no iess powerful than the Kings of FRANcE, and in the 
wars between. the mighty opposites Lorraine, repeatedly 
suffered. 
and in 1473 sought -to- have ‘himself recognised as a king 
instead of a duke. A league was formed against him. 
The duke, considering his forces inadequate against so 
many enemies, prevailed on the English monarch, 
Epwarp IV., to lend him his aid, and in 1475 a large 
army landed at Calais. Louis XI., the French king, how- 
ever, was able to purchase immunity, and the peace was 
long known as.‘ La Tréve Marchand.” The same year 
_ (CHARLES. LE’ TEMERAIRE entered Nancy as conqueror. 
Two years afterwards the duke was defeated under the 
walls of the city which he had destined for his capital. He 
was slain by an enemy who did not claim any distinction 
for the deed, and his corpse was mutilated. 

It suggests a peculiarity of the time that immediately 
after the war Duc REnéII., the Lorrainer, commenced a new 
_ palace in Nancy.on the site of one which had been built by 
Duc RaAowvL, and was devastated. The works took several 
_ yéars to accomplish, 'and the: grand entrance, of which we 
_ give an illustration, was not completed until 1512 by Duc 
ANTOINE. His successor, CHARLES III., added a~ salle 
_q@honneur. He also enriched the palace with many master- 
_ pieces of art. On his death there were remarkable funeral 
_ ceremonies, of which engravings were prepared. They 
enable us to judge of, the exterior as well as the 
_ interior of the palace at that period. They were the only 

documents employed for guidance during the restorations 
_ which took place in the nineteenth century. We need not 
_ dlosely follow the history of Nancy. It was conquered by 
Louis XIII. in 1633, and he retained possession of it for 
_ four years. The palace was occupied by a French governor, 
when the building was neglected. In 1641 the Frenchmen 
left the city, but in 1659 there was another attack, and the 
palace was pillaged. Louis XIV. stopped for a time at 


CHARLES LE TEMERAIRE seized on Lorraine, 


Nancy, and he ‘considered the - palace in which he resided: 


as more commodious than the Louvre. Duke Lropotrn, 
_of Lorraine, preferred to live at Lunéville, and a part of the 
ducal residence was demolished in order to supply stones. 
After a time His Highness imagined the old ‘palace 
could be improved.. He added a second storey to a part 
where there was only one. Then he removed some of the 
‘most interesting features, and at length he grew tired of his 
meddling and left the building incomplete. 

___ Nancy owes many of its characteristics, such as its 
‘triumphal arches, its beautiful wrought-iron gateways and 
balconies, to the Polish king STANIsLAS LEsczYNSKI, who 
had married a princess of Lorraine, and became duke after 
his abdication of the throne of Poland in 1735. By his 
liberality Nancy rose to be one of the most interesting of 
‘modern cities, but he was indifferent to the ancient abode 
of the dukes.. He made it over to the Municipality on the 
condition that it should be uséd'as Government offices. "It 
was found to be inconvenient for that purpose, and a series 
of transformations and demolitions began. The Salle des 
Cerfs in which the States used to assemble was changed into 


4 public granary, with stables on the ground floor. But the 


ighteenth century had not closed when the Revolution 
broke out. The fanatical volunteers from Marseilles passed 
through Nancy. Regarding the palace as a representative of 
feudalism and royalty, they expressed their rage by the 
‘nutilation of the sculpture, and the great entrance which so 


‘any restorers had’ respected was’ the principal ‘victim. 


For years the palace was allowed'to fallinto ruin. When more 
deaceful times arrived it was decided to make arrangements 
or the conversion of the remains into a prefecture. 
Municipality of Nancy, 
‘mploy the Salle des Cerfs for a picture ‘gallery and 
Auseum. Their demand was in course of time agreed to. 
7 Unfortunately, a fire occurred in August. 1871, which 
dded to the grief of the inhabitants who’ had seen: their 


ity occupied by German troops. The Salle des Cerfs was’ 


ove-ed 


“ed with wooden vaulting, above which was a massive 
faming . 


to support the roof. The roof. was one of the first 
arts to take fire, and the valuable collections of antiquities 


| 


Poe. 
however, claimed the liberty to, 
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relating to Lorraine which were kept on the first floor were - 
consumed. The tapestries: alone were rescued; At the - 
two ends of the musée were rich Renaissance chimney- ° 
pieces, which were in a great measure destroyed. All the 
masonry of cut stones was reduced to powder, but it was 
observed that some rubble of an ordinary kind was, owing to 
its great thickness, able to resist the flames. The part on 
the ground floor in consequence of the masonry vaulting . 
escaped to some extent, and various objects of art which 
were placed there are still to be seen. te 

At such a time the people’were ‘not in a condition to 
contribute largely. The restoration was in consequence of 
only a partial character, and the visitor now finds some 
difficulty in realising the extent of the original palace. What 
was executed was, as we have said, based upon the. 
engravings which were prepared as records of the funereal . 
ceremonies of 1608. As their accuracy was remarkable, 
there are grounds for accepting the modern restoration as 
having some claim to authenticity. The entrance especially 
appears to correspond with the ancient representations, and ° 
is accepted as the most characteristic part of the palace. 


THE CHURCHES OF CLEY AND BLAKENEY. 
Be Norfolk and Norwich Archzological Society recently 
visited some of the quaint old-world villages which fringe 
the bleak northern coast line, including Cley and, Blakeney. 
The Cley of the present day, says the Norwich. Mercury, 
is but the shadow of its former greatness, but its undisturbed 
quiet and wide variety of scenery are evidently an attraction 
for a great many holiday-makers, for the village just now 
presents quite an air of bustle and importance. Arrived at 
the church, which has also shared in the general decay, 
and is but the ghost of the magnificent. structure it 
was evidently intended it should be, Dr. Bensly read a 
few notes upon its architectural characteristics. It was difficult, 
he pointed out, to fix precisely the date of the structure, but 
the earliest work traceable pointed to some considerable time 
prior to the thirteenth century. The lower portion of the tower 
appeared to be the oldest part of the fabric, and then in succes- 
sion the chancel, nave and aisles were taken in hand. The 
transepts were.also begun but never completed, for the ravages 
of the Black Death, here as elsewhere, put an end to all church 
building. In their ruined state, weather-worn and_time- 
stained, these remain incomplete to the present’ day. The, 
extent, of the work which was once planned told of a large and 
prosperous community. in those remote days, whereas now quite 
five centuries and a half after the plague the whole population 
scarce suffices to fill the church., At the present day the north aisle 
is completely boarded up, and even of the remaining space only a 
small part is screened off for purposes of worship. A priest’s 
chamber over the south porch, till within recent years exposed 
to the elements, has been suitably roofed. over. Locally it 
seems to be known, for some mysterious. reason, as the “ old 
maids’” chamber. Among its curious contents is a massive 
iron-bound chest, which must have been built where it stands, 
for it would be impossible to get it out of the chamber by the 
only means of ingress, the narrow turret staircase. In the’ 
churchyard one noted tomb records the burial-place of Capt. 
James Greeve, who, in one of Cloudesley Shovel’s maritime 
enterprises, helped ‘in burning ye ships in ye port of Tripoly, 
in Barbarii, January 14, 1675-76, and for his good service per- 
formed was made.captain of ship called the Orange -Tree of 
Algier in 1677, and presented with.a medal of gold by King 
Charles ye 2.. Hedied April 14, 1686, aged 48 years.” 
Blakeney, where, as the popular rhyme goes, “the people 
stand on the steeple and crack hazel nuts with a five-farthing 
beetle,” was the next object of research. Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, 
a resident, and evidently an enthusiast on the lore of the 
locality, kindly undertook the office of guide to the beauties of 
this extraordinary fine church. Dedicated to St. Nicholas, the 
patron saint of mariners, this noble building serves a doubly 
useful purpose, inasmuch as at its north-east angle is a second | 
tower, in miniature, designated the lighthouse tower, and built . 
and utilised for the very purpose of guiding the home-coming 
mariner along the treacherous stretch of water that lies 
between the. sea and the once busy harbour of Blakeney. 
The two towers certainly are a most conspicuous feature 
in. the. landscape. Mr. Scott said the architectural 
history of : the church is very simple, for only two styles 
are, represented, the beautiful~ brick groined chancel dating 
from.the middle of the thirteenth century, and the very 
noble nave from the fifteenth, Why it became necessary tc 
rebuild the Early English nave only some 209 years after its. 
erection cannot now be determined, but it is very probable that 
it was burnt down, though there is no direct evidence of this. 
The traces. of the older nave are very slight—two of the Early. 
English columns were placed against the eastern jambs of the 
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two eastern windows of the north aisle, no doubt tocarry figures 
connected with chapels. There is part of an-Early English 
corbel, inserted over the doorway. which led to the rood-loft, and: 
it, seems: very possible that the.stones of the inner order of the 
beautiffil nave arcade once formed a part of the corresponding early " 
arcade. Of the nave and tower little has to be said. They are of 
most admirable design, while all the details are refined‘and appro- 
priate to their general position. The proportions of the interior are 
entirely:Satisfactory. The roofs, though not so rich as many in 
the eastern counties, are: very pleasing, and one-is glad to see 
how carefully they have been: restored. The only old benches 
are the very. simple ones in the south aisle. The font deserves 
especial. attention. The lower part is adorned iwith. shields 
bearing emblems of. the Passion. Mr. Scatt said one of them. 
was a puzzle to him for “Some, time, when he discovered that it 
was the sword with which St. Peter cutoff Malchus’s ear. The 
ear is shown’ sticking to the blade. There are two shields 
carved on the plinth ofthe tower buttresses, one of which bears 
the arms. of: the’ see: of Norwich—three: mitres: labelled, the 
lower one transfixed: with a crozier in pale. The. other shield 
bears. a dolphin embowered with a cross above: it on an 
escutcheon,, all, within: a bordure charged with escallops. 
This shield. has probably to do with St. Nicholas, the patron 
of the church, and of fishermen in general. Inside the 


tower there is a small niche on the north side. Six holes 
are cut.in its floor. . They were probably used. to 
hold the candles of those attending -funera's. The north 


porch is a somewhat later addition. The few remains. of 
stained’ glass collected in’ one of the aisle windows deserve 
attention. “The chancel requires careful’ examination. It is 
groined in two square bays. The western bay has two similar 
windows on-each side. These-have- had later tracery inserted: 
for some reason which jis not apparent. The old windows, 
consisted of three lancets each,.as- may be seen outside, on the 
south side, where: the. original’ sill’ was ‘left’ when the: later 
window was inserted’ above the‘ sedilia.. The three lancets 
correspond’ in width with the two outer ones in the seven-light 
east window. Above thé chancel’ groining: there is'a chamber: 
approached by the turret, which 1s continued upwards and 
forms the lighthouse tower. In the west wall of the 
chamber’ there is an’ Early. English doorway’ which 
must have opened into the church above the chancel 
arch. ‘It'may have been used: for reading the: Gospel from 
till. the later rood-loft' was ‘érected. When this was 
done the door ceased to be of any further use, and’ it 
was blocked ‘up by thé rood, the beam for which ‘ still 
remains; and is now occupied by the’ rather handsome frames 
containing the Commandments, &c. The church is one which 
no one who has had the good fortune to visit it will easily 
forget. Its: noble western tower: and its unique lighthouse 
turret, its grand nave, with a tower arch hard to match in any’ 
other church, its lovely groined chancel with the rare feature 
of an east window consisting of seven lancets, make up a 
whole which gives to Blakeney Church a distinction hardly to 
be met with anywhere else. 

Before leaving the place, a quaint pebble and brick built 
structure, overlooking the harbour, was examined and proved 
to be the crypt of a guildhall that the town once boasted. It, 
too, had its subterranean passage, now blocked up. The 
groined roof of the crypt is still in fair preservation. 


3 TESSERZ. 
¢ Choirs in Churches. 


Oech which choirs have assumed in England and in 

Northern Europe is well known. At Milan, where the 
Ambrosian rite still prevails, the choir is raised:-some steps 
above a “ confessione,” and’ is surrounded by stalls, while two 
ambones, considerably elevated and of most beautiful form, 
stand at the extreme ends of, the choir seats, close to the nave. 
At Rome, and in some places in Tuscany, the choir is in its 
primitive position before the altar. In many other places it is 
behind the altar in a sort of lady chapel; in others, and by far 
the greater number, it is in a separate side chapel, sacristy or 
chapter-house. The main difference in the North of Europe is 
the position of the cancelli or rails. They formerly separated 
the altar from the choir, now they separate the choir from the 
nave. The idea that the laity should never enter the chancel 
or choir has always been a puzzle to antiquaries. The practice 
of going to the high altar is so often named, it has also seemed 
so difficult. to. believe when we see such a choir as that at 
Canterbury, raised up so many steps and enclosed by such a 
massive screen and such high walls, how a service was cele- 
brated at which the laity were called on “to draw nigh,” and 
where they. could neither draw nigh, nor see, nor hear. But 
there is the positive testimony of Barclay-in the “Shippe of 
Fooles,” which shows that the laity were not only admitted to 
the church, but also the Choir or quere. The second: part of 
the homily “On the right use of Churches” says, “‘ They never 
cease’ their uncomely walking and jetting up and down and | 
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humanity. 


have sprung. But knowledge of this kind would be very use 


especially in Sanscrit, which appear to have originated im 


‘Now the word “ vi¢” is probably the root of the. Latin 
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overthwart’ the church, and;.speak covetously: ands ungodly, +) 
scarce honest or fit for tavern or alehouse, in the: house of; the, 
Lord.” Besides this, we haye the well-known custom in: France 
and: Belgium, as well. as, in our own cathedrals to the present 
day, that the laity are and always have been admitted freely , 
into the choirs. In the different towns in Italy the laity, men ‘ 
and women, entered what ‘we should call the different chancels 
when mass was said and’ took their seats in the stalls, or 
wherever was most: convenient. The word chancel is never: 
applied to any portion of the’ building; but only to the gatés,; 
and. railings,, “ cancelli,” which: separate the, various chapels.- 
from the other parts of the church; that what we call,thé choir 
is by them called by its primitive name tribune—the ancient, 
bema—and that the “coro” or quire is in any place, side 
chapel or otherwise, where it may be conveniently held, and,’ 
besides this, that it is shifted from place to place at different’ 
times according to weather, and not only so but that in most’ 
cases it ceases to be called the choir when the choir or monks, 
who form. the choir and who, sing the breviary services have) — 
left it. But still, and .here7 seems the point. whence: all these’ 
errors have arisen, while it is:a,choir—that is, while the breviary, | 
or choir services are going on—the gates, or, “cancelli” are, 
carefully closed; sometimes. curtains are drawn before them, | 
and the laity are always rigidly excluded. A still more striking 
instance is found in the Jesuit churches, which aré all. built | 
without chancels or choirs. Ignatius Loyola found the system.’ 
of assembling every three héurs for short services so interfered | 
with. the life of active exertion. which he required. from. all his. | 
followers that this. obligation is omitted in his constitutions,; | 
andias thereby choirs would;haye been useless they are never’ 
erected in Jesuit churches... .", (pg ke * Sel 

- 2Greek Painting. - ~ "1 sca 

Plutarch tells us that’ Euphranor painted the engagement: — 
of the cavalry at the battle of Mantinea as if'he had beéh | 
inspired. The painter'had never merited. such singular praise, 
had: he not: wrought his subject to the nearest: semblance toi 
truth, and that this could not: have been without a: particular, 
attention to the disposition the, same writer proves.in, another; 
instance. when, speaking, of the: battle fought, by Arastus: 
against the Etolians,-he adds that Timanthes the painter. 
brought this action, as it ‘were, before: the eyes‘ of the 
beholders: by the evidence of his disposition. Thus it is plain’ 
that the inspiration of Euphranor and the evidence of'Timanthes’ | 
flowed from the-same:excellence, an union.of thé twoxkinds 6f | 
disposition, the expressive and the picturesque! ;“‘ The dratna; | 
of painting : ”—It was with, great propriety so termed by the | 
ancients, because, like a, dramatic poem, a picture, contains, 
first, a subject or fable; secondly, its order or contrivance;, 
thirdly, characters or the manners; fourthly, the various. 
passions which spring from those characters. Philostratus,’ 
speaking of the composition of a picture, calls it in ‘express 
terms the drama of the painter; Pliny has the same’idea to: 
his commendation of Nichophanes. But we shall be better: 
satisfied of the justness of this application. by examples thant 
by authorities. It was. the opinion of Nicias, one- of the; 
greatest of Greek painters, that the subject. was. of no less con- 
sequence in painting than. the fable in poetry, and, of course, — 
that great.and noble. actions tended to elevate and enlarge 4s, 
the contrary must humble and contract the genius of the 
painter. The ancients had great advantages in this particular 
they had not only their profane history, rich in the mos 
glorious and’ interesting events; but their sacred, whilst 1 
furnished them with new ideas. of the-sublime, gave no check: 
to the pathetic. Their gods, superior in grace, majesty and. 
beauty, were yet subject to, all, the feelings and passions 0 
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Indo-European Building. “ 
History does not inform us of the condition of the paren 
people from which it is assumed the Indo-European n 


indeed is indispensable, to enable us to exercise a criti 
judgment upon the obscure events which constitute the on! 
historical: evidence which can be brought forward: to suppor 
the presumed migrations, of'races. We must'accordingly seek 
for this information; in, some other quarter, or rather in the 
only one to which we could look—an examination.and com: 
parison of all the words expressing family relations, govert 
ment, cultivation, &c., now existing in the Indo-European 
languages. The chief occupation of the parent Indo-Europeans; — 
was the herding of cattle, as is proved by the number of words, 


pastoral habits. Great wealth was connected with: the 
possession. of’ cows, and’ the vedas are full of allusions to the’ 
ancient pastoral life.‘ At an early period, too, there must have 
been considerable associations of people among the. parent 
race, because in addition, to the word “ vic,” denoting. a plage, 
we find. already in the vedas. the word “grama” for village, — 
and the word “pur,” or in the later form, “ puri,” for. citys 

vicus, 
village, ‘and of the’ great’ number’ of derivatives which’ have 
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been formed from:it,. while the Greek ‘ polis” =city, corre- 

sonds exactly with “puri.” They also had regular houses. 
In Sanscrit.““dama”; Gr., ““doma”; Lat., “domus”; Rus., 
domi.” “According to Grimm the Gothic word “timrjan,” to 
build, contains it, being ‘related to ‘demein” (Ion. pro 
&oikodomein”) to build a house. A similar correspondence 
may be observed between the parts ‘of 'a house; thus, for 
example, “door ”—Sanscrit, “dvar,” fem., “dvara”; Old Per- 
sian, “ dhuwara ”; Kurd, “deri”; Armenian,  durhn”; Gothic, 
«daur”; Gothic of the Crimea, “thurn”; old high German and 
old Saxon, “dor”; Lett. “durwis” (“durris”); Lithuanian, 
_4durrys”; Rus. “dver,” plural, “dveri”; Greek (plural), 
—thura.” 3 


| ae! Stothard’s ‘ Wellington Shield.” 

~ ‘The Wellington Shield was the work in which the genius 
and art of Stothard were most remarkably displayed, This 
¢éstimonial was subscribed for by the bankers ‘and merchants 
_ @f London, the competition being-made open to the silversmiths, 
whose designs were to. be approved -by “the ‘committee. 
_Stothard ‘was appliedito ‘by every»house which competed.. He 
{ gave the preference. to Ward .& Green; who were till then 
strangers to him. He had only three weeks to the day. fixed 
for receiving the designs. The ‘first thing -he did was to read 
cand make extracts from the histories and despatches of the 
-war. The Shield¥of Achilles, by 'Flaxman, which he greatly 
admired, he took as the-basis of -his design, and imitated it in 
_platiting a ‘seties of compartments ‘with separate subjects. 
Commencing ‘with ‘the battle ‘of Assaye, he depicted scenes 
_ from all the great victories of the European war. In the centre 
‘the duke is represented on horseback, surrounded by the chief 
officers of his army. ._The management of the horses in this 
, group is much admired. The designs were done in sepia, and 
, On being examined by the committee were selected unanimously, 
'Sthough some distinguished artists were among the com- 
/petitors. It is stated that Westall received from the same 
house (Ward & Green) 500/. for his ‘unsuccessful designs. 
_ After the designs were approved, difficulty was experienced in 
getting the models executed, the artist. employed having died 
before commencing the work. Stothard volunteered.to prepare 
the models, although this was a kind of work which he had 
imever attempted. He did not.even know the usual mode of 
procedure, but taking a camel’s-hair pencil, he laid on the soft 
clay after his own ideas. His attempt was entirely successful, 
,and sculptors who saw the models pronounced them admirable, 
‘He had far more difficulty when the chasing in silver began to 
‘be executed. Repeatedly did he complain of the sad want of 
knowledge of effect-and deficiency in- drawing among chasers 
Of silver, who ought to cultivate the art of drawing in order to 
-efiable themselves to execute well ‘the practical parts of their 
own art. He said also that so great was their self-conceit that 
‘a teaching them by instruction and criticism, accompanying 
his'remarks with delineating what he, wanted them to-under- 
istand, instead of attending to him, they would turn aside their 
Heads with the most careless indifference, so that at the last he 
‘Saw the task completed in its chasing with anything but satis- 
faction. This led him to resolve to make etchings ‘of the 
‘designs, the-same’size as the originals. Of engraving he was 
valso practically ignorant. In this, however, he was also suc- 
iceSsful, so much so'that Heath,:who accidentally heard from 
‘the copperplate manufacturer what) Stothard ‘was about, on 
seeing the plates, expressed his wonder and admiration. The 
‘engravings are now very valuable. With the designs of the 
shield the Duke of Wellington was highly pleased, and the 
reputation Stothard obtained by the work procured ‘for him 
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much advantageous employment. 


eae B. E. Murillo. on 
.. The influence of the style of Vandyke upon Murillo, pro- 
duced by the intimacy of the’ latter with Pedro de Moya, a 
‘pupil of the great Flemish ~painter, seems to have mainly 
erigendered in him that earnest desire to-inspect the ‘originals 
which made ‘him ‘contemplate visiting, England, and which 
Actually led:him ‘to the. capital of: Spain. . Here his reception 
by and intercourse:with theigreat Velasquez forms almost the 
only important epoch of his life, and no circumstance of his 
‘existence so forcibly -arrests--the--imagination or so well 
deserves the efforts of commemorative art .as the introduction 
of that young, eager and uninformed. genius to the treasures of 
the royal galleries, under the guidance of the splendid and 
‘sourtly officer of Philip 1V., himself a master in art and noble 
I €very sense in which humanity can be'dignified. It was not 
till ‘the return of Murillo to his native town, where the 
femainder of his life was spent,‘that:his own :peculiar genius 
stray itself free from ‘the influences ‘of Titian, Vandyke, 
‘ibera‘and Velasquez, arid ‘becaine Jitself 1a leading star in the 
art firmament. The narrative of his life from this period is a 


simple record of an existence in -which neither, idleness, nor | yery:prominent objects. | 


weariness found a place. Inacity peopled with monks, with 


isituresqtie meéndicints ‘and enthusiastic -devoteés++in “a‘city mythological] animals of uncouth form, , 


filled with mysterious:churches—lit up, as La Fontaine would 
say, by the eyes of Andalusian beauties, Murillo passed his. 
time in*copying the inhabitants of’earth’and inventing those of 
heaven. His whole world ‘was summed up in -the ‘city of 
Seville? On the road which he had ‘to ‘traverse from the 
parish of Santa Cruz, in which‘he ‘resided, to the cathedral of 
Seville, or else;to the convent of the .Capuchins outside the 
walls, he lost nothing that occurred to attract, his notice. | If 
he met the licentiates Alonzo Herrera and Juan, Lopez 
y Talavan he was ‘struck with, their fine heads, and he intro- 
duced them under the names of St. Leander and of St. Isidore 
into some devotional picture. ‘Without the necessity of 
travelling or of crossing the seas He could handle a thousand 
different subjects and paint'in‘every branch of ‘the art—land- 
scapes, ‘flowers, sea-pieces, iportraits, history and miracles.; 
miserable humanity cowering on the pavement and ‘beatified 
mortals wafted through the regions of. Paradise. 


Florentine and Doric Architecture. ~~ 

‘The Florentine is the ‘Doric style, of modern palatial or 
domestic architecture. Admitting of little apparent ornament, 
but any degree of real richness—génuine, polite, full ‘of thought 
for the spectator, with no display, no'obtrusive art, always more 
artless the more it is. Studied, and artificial, always appearing to 
contain less work,both mental and manual, than it really contains 
—this style even inthe smallest buildings delights the cultured 
eye by its truly Grecian refinement, yet awes,'on the great:scale, 
by-a sublimity that only the.Doric temple ever surpassed.' . This 
quality arises from the.leading principles being perfectly Dorian 
—severe contrast in principal forms (which indeed .are more 
exclusively rectangular than those of the Doric order itself) ; 
strict subordination of. the lighter classes of form ; ‘powerful 
masses self poised, without corbelling, without arching ; breadth 
of everything, of light, of shade,-of ornament, of plain wall ;-depth 
of-recess in the openings, of perspective in the whole‘mass, of 
projection in the cornice. To these we must. addzanother 
attribute, not‘much observable in the Doric (nor perhaps any 
temple architecture), and remarkably deficient in the other 
modern schools. This is:a sort of utilitarianism, or absence ot 
features useless to convenience or stability ; an absence of 
sacrifice to architecture proper—z.e. sacrifice of material—but 
abundant sacrifice thereto of thought ; and of manual labour, 
an amount quite optional, this (like all real styles) admitting of 
great plainness ‘or very florid enrichment. On the whole, the 
Florentine may .be’called the common-sense school, and its 
importation into-this country by Barry is a benefit that should 
atone perhaps for ‘many failures. 


Tibetan Monasteries. 


The chief city of Western Tibet is Le. The principal 
monasteries in the neighbourhood are at some distance from 
the town ‘in the vicinity of villages both up and down the 
Indus ; ‘but ‘religious edifices, of the many kinds which are 
everywhere so common.in Tibet, are seen all round Le in great 
numbers. Along the road by which the town is approached 
there is’a very long building, of the kind called Mane, extend- 
ing for: more than half a mile. ‘It consists of two parallel walls, 
12 to 15 feet apart and nearly 6 feet high, the intervals between 
which are filled up with stones and rubbish and the whole 
covered with ‘a sloping roof, which rises at a gentle angle to 
the central ridge, midway between the two walls. On the roof 
are laid large slabs-of slate, every one of which is covered with 
Tibetan letters, or more rarely with a rude drawing of a temple. 
The words -on ‘these ‘stones are ‘a repetition of the mystica 
Buddhist prayer,:from one of the words of which these curious 
and-apparently useless erections, take theirname. The Mane 
seems one of the most indispensable accompaniments of a 
Tibetan village, and they may occasionally be seen even in 
desert tracts; so that the amount of labour which has 
been expended in their construction must have been very 
great, some of the largest containing. many millions of repeti- 
tions of the words “Om Mane Padme Hom.” ‘In the smaller 
villages they are often very inferior in size, sometimes not 
more than 20 or 30 feet in length and 3 feet high. Every 
traveller has constant occasion to notice that in passing these 
walls the Tibetans always leave them on the right hand, con- 
sidering it both wrong and unlucky to-do otherwise; those 
proceeding in contrary directions therefore take opposite sides. 
Equally conspicuous in the environs of Le are the urn-like 
buildings called Chokten or Chosten, which are erected over 
the ashes of lamas, or priests, and are therefore ina Country 
where a third or fourth part of the male population adopt a 
mhonastic life particularly abundant. Long rows of these, con- 
sisting-of twenty or more urns of various sizes,-may often be 
seen }in conspicuous. places above the villages, forming, from 
the brilliant whitewash with which they are:covered when new, 
Many of those near Le.are of large 
size and ornamented,with. rude -paintings of.dragons and other 
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_ NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


TRADE has its victories as well as war. One has just 
been gained which can be credited to English enterprise. 
An immense memorial of MoLTKE is about to be executed, 
and it was decided to employ Pentelic marble. The order 
was given to the English company who are now working 
the Athenian quarries. They have been able to obtain a 
block which measures 32 cubic metres, weighing about 
too tons (German). There has been some difficulty in 
transporting the block. It was necessary to construct a 
special waggon to bring it to the Pirzeus, but the mass is 
beyond the capacity of any of the vessels trading to that 
harbour.. The English company also supplied the block 
for the statue of the late Empress FREDERICK, which has 
been erected in’ Berlin. When it is: remembered that 
Germany is, next: to Russia, looked up to as the most 
powerful country by the Greeks, and that for many years 
German archeologists have been recognised as the first 
authorities on all questions relating to ancient art, it 
becomes more noteworthy that recourse should be had to 
an English company for a supply of marble resembling 
that which was so much used in Greece. 


THE report of the Labour Departinent of the Board of 
Trade on changes in rates of wages in 1901 has been 
published.. In the introduction Mr. H. LLEWELLYN SMITH 
mentions that for the first time since 1895 a decline of 
wages has to be recorded. It was found that about 430,000 
workpeople received advances during the year amounting 
to 41,0007, per week, while 493,000 sustained decreases 
amounting to 118,o00/. per week. The net weekly decrease 
for 1901 was accordingly 77,0007, which compares with 
increases of 209,000/. in 1900 and of g1,000/, in 1899. 
The decline is accounted for mainly by the fall in miners’ 
wages. The metal, engineering and shipbuilding groups 
of industries had also to accept reductions, the average net 
reduction being 4s. 1d. per head. The building’ trades 
appear to have been fortunate. The statistics show that 
39,687 workpeople received an increase amounting to 
1,9432, Or 113d. per head. With 4,499 building workmen 
there was an aggregate reduction of 3,719 hours per week, 
or an average of 0°83 per head. On the whole it may, 
therefore, be regarded there were but. slight changes in the 
building trade, and that was more satisfactory than any 
remarkable reduction. 


REMBRANDT, after remaining three years with the 
painter, JACOB VAN SWANENBURCH, became the pupil of 
PIETER LasTMAN, who then possessed some renown. The 
poet, JOOST VAN DEN VONDEL, testified in verse to a 
remarkable picture by Lastman which dealt with the scene 
when St. Paut and St. BaRNaBas were assumed in Lystra 
to be JuPITER and MERcurRY, because they had healed a man 
who was lame. The scene was also used by RAPHAEL in 
one of the cartoons. Lastman’s painting, which was 
executed in 1614, has long disappeared, and was thought 
to have been destroyed. It has, however, been discovered 
by Dr. ABRAHAM BreEp1vs, who was connected with the 
State Museum at Amsterdam, and is now Director of The 
Hague Gallery. He found it in the collection of Count 
STETSKY in St. Petersburg, and its condition testifies that 
VONDEL did not exaggerate when he spoke of the colour 
and power of the painting. . Permission has been given for 
its exhibition at The Hague. 


THE palace of the Luxembourg is one of the buildings 
which was associated with the triumphs of the first 
NaPoLeon. In 1797 ,the Directory gave him a reception 
in it when he returned to. France with the treaty of Campo 
Formio. It was at the Luxembourg that he planned his 
coup @état of the 18th Brumaire. In 1801 the building was 
used as the palace of the Senate, and in 1806 fifty-four 
flags captured from the enemy were deposited there. After- 
wards there was a féte and banquet, at which representatives 
of the Grande Armée were present.’ It was fitting that a 
commission should be given for an immense painting to be 
placed in the building, and which was to commemorate the 
Triumph of Napoteon. The antique style was then in 
vogue, and JEAN Baptiste REGNAULT, to whom the 
commission was accorded, showed the sovereign as a 
Roman: emperor seated on a triumphal car, and sur- 
rounded by figures of Victory, Concord, Peace and’ Wisdom. 
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But in 1814 :the power of Napormonwaned. The con’ 
troller of the Luxembourg was Semon-vatae,-and he lost-no: 
time in becoming a Royalist and: in “transforming the ‘hall, 
of the’ Senate in order that it might be worthy to receive; 
Louis XVIII. All the symbols of Napoleonism were 
whitewashed or removed. From a large bust of the, 
emperor the head was taken off, and a label was placed on: 
the part’ remaining to announce that it was a bust of NERo: 
which was in the process of restoration. The immense 
picture of the Triumph could not, be treated in the same’ 
way. SEMONVILLE was therefore compelled to ‘give an, 

order to a painter to substitute the face of the king for that 

of NapoLeon. ‘The emperor, ‘however, ‘unexpectedly 

returned from Elba. SEMONVILLE fled, and the architect 
in charge of the palace had the visage of NAPoLEo 
restored. After the Hundred Days the king came back. 
and SEMONVILLE was once more in power, but he had been — 
taught to realise how insecure was sovereignty in France, 
and REGNAULT received 4oo/. to paint out the figure of | 
NAPOLEON and to substitute one of a woman typifying 
France. But Os Ee 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. -| 


NEW ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY’S OFFICES, BRIGHTON. 

i | ‘HE Royal Insurance Company of Liverpool and 
London, having purchased an important corner site | 

in the main thoroughfare of Brighton, have instructed 
Messrs. Crayton & Biack to design ‘and erect a com- | 
manding block of buildings for their south-country branch. | 
The illustration published in this issue shows the intended | 
structure, which will be largely of grey Aberdeen granite, — 
with terra-cotta for parts of the upper storeys. Besides the | 
accommodation for the company in this Royal Insurante | 
building, chambers are provided and offices for auctioneers — 
and others. The cost, including the site, will be nearly if 
30,0007, | me es ee 
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LLOYD’S BUILDING, PFENCHURCH STREET, E.C.: STAIRCASE aM id 


MIDDLE. LUNCHEON-ROOM, | 
HIS building has been erected for Lloyd’s Register of | 

British and Foreign Shipping. It is situated in 
and forms an important architectural improvement in Fen- | 
church Street and the new street which has-been called | 
Lloyd’s Avenue. The whole of the two elevations is faced 
with Portland stone, and the fine sculptured work has been © 
carried out from the designs of Mr. G. Frampton, A.R.A, 
and the ornamental carving by Mr. TayLerson. The | 
board-room is 47 feet by 28 feet, and has an elliptical ceiling | 
carried by marble columns, between which is inlaid 
mahogany panelling. The ceiling was decorated by Mr. 
GrraLtD Moira. Over the principal fireplace is a large 
marble-sculptured panel by Mr. PEGRAM. The staircase 
and entrance-hall has been lined with ‘very : beautiful 
Devonshire marbles supplied by Messrs. JENKins & Sons, 
of Torquay, and by Messrs. BuRKE. On the first floor of 
the staircase is to be seen a remarkable bronze and ivory | 
frieze designed and executed by Mr. F. Lynn JENKINS. | 
The panelling in the committee-room is English oak, and i 
that in the library is African mahogany with inlaid orna- — 
ment. The fine specimens of ornamental plasterwork have 
been carried out by Messrs. Jackson & Sons, of Rathbone _ 
Place, W. The contractors were Messrs. JOHN MowLeM 
& Co., and the whole of the work has been carried out from | 
the designs and under the superintendence of the architect, 
Mr. T. E. Cottcurt, F.R.LB.A., of 36 Bloomsbury Square, | 
London, W. Views of the exterior appeared in our issues 
of July 25, August 1 and August 15, and interior views on 
August 22 and 29. raed ae 
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PROPOSED BANE, HOVE,: BRIGHTON. ® 

HE building illustrated was designed to occupy 2 
unique site in Church Road, Hove, but an arrange- 

ment having been made with the Hove Corporation the 
road will now be widened and the building will not be 
erected, its place being taken by a new road _across the 
Vallance Estate to the sea. Messrs. CLayron & BLACK, 0 
Brighton, the surveyors to the estate, are the architects. 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHAPBL, SWANLEY JUNCTION, KENT. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES..HEREFORD: EAST. END OF SOUTH CHOIB rf 
AISLE. THE HIGH ALTAR. pot ; 
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STROOD, COOLING AND ‘CLIFFE.* 


{TONTINUING our pilgrimage along the Roman Watling 
G Street (Vitellina Strata) from: Greenhithe and Gravesend, 
through Chalk and Milton, we come to Rochester, Chatham 
‘and Strood ;' these may be‘described as a sort of miniature 
‘London, Westminster and Southwark. They are all situated 
on the banks of the Medway, and formed the Roman half-way 
station between London and Canterbury, being about thirty 
‘miles from either. The Romans adopted the principie of extra 
‘mural interments, and Strood was the Roman burial-place for 
this district. Some years ago the site of a Roman cemetery 
was discovered near the Temple Farm, Strood, when upwards 
‘of 700 coins of Antoninus, Claudius and Nero were found, and 
among them were a few specimens of Carausius, very rare, and 
‘a silver denarius (the Roman penny). Strood, or Stroud, is 
‘called in the Textus Roffensis, Strodes, and is described in 
‘dasted as Stroud alias Temple ; the church is dedicated to 
'5t. Nicholas ; it was formerly a chapel to the parish church of 
Frindsbury. It is not valued in the King’s books. Frindsbury, 
with its appendages /Eslingham, Bromhaye, &c., was given to 
the church of Rochester at different times during the Saxon 
Heptarchy. Offa, king of the Mercians, in 764 gave twenty 
dloughlands in AZslingham, lying on the western side of tke 
Medway, to Eardwulf, Bishop of Rochester. About the same 
ime King Sigered, of Kent, confirmed the above grant. 
_ ‘These estates had been wrested from the church of 
Rochester in the troublous times which soon after followed 
yy reason of the Danish wars. They came afterwards into 
he possession of King Harold, and on the accession of 
Nilliam I., were given by him, among other estates, to Odo, 
Bishop of Baieux, his half-brother; but Archbishop Lanfranc 
‘ecovered them again in 1076, and afterwards restored them 
‘o Bishop Gundulph. Frindsbury is described in Domesday 
300k as Frandesberie. The village joins the north side of the 
‘own of Strood, forming one of its streets, through which the 
high road lies from thence to Cliffe and the Hundred of Hoo. 
| Frindsbury Church is dedicated to All Saints. At the time 
of Bishop Gundulph coming to’the See of Rochester in the 
eign of the Conqueror there was no church here; but before 
is death one was built of stone by Paulinus, sacrist of the 
hurch of Rochester. In later times Bishop Richard Young 
ras a large contributor, and glazed all the windows. Bishop 
ohn, in the reign of Henry. 11., gave to the church of 
Aochester, Frindsbury Church, together with the chapel of 
trood. The parsonage of Frindsbury and advowson of the 
icarage still continue part of the possessions of the Bishopric 
‘f Rochester. 
' Upnor Castle is situated in this parish, opposite to Chatham 
lock. It was erected by Queen Elizabeth in her third year, 
ind presents a very picturesque appearance from the Medway. 
{ was visited by Hogarth during his memorable five days’ tour 
jom Gravesend to Rochester, when he: made two sketches, 
ne of Upnor Castle, and the other the interior of a barber’s 
lop. 
' To return to Strood, this manor, with the Hundred of 
hamel, was given by King Henry II. to the Knights Templars, 
‘ho had a mansion in the southern part of this parish near the 
ianks of the Medway, which from their possessing it acquired 
xe name of Temple Manor. This gift was confirmed to them 
y King John and his son Henry III, but in the beginning of 
je reign of Edward II. the Knights Templars, on pretence of 
jeir vicious lives and overgreat wealth and power, were seized 
id imprisoned, and their lands and goods confiscated. The 
hole order of them was dissolved in 1 312, and Pope 
lement V. immediately granted their lands and goods to the 
‘nights Hospitallers, and the king, Edward II., confirmed this 
vant, November 28, 1313. Edward III. granted the manor of 
stood to Mary de St. Paul, Countess of Pembroke, widow of 
ymer de Valence. She intended to have built a religious house 
' her manor here, but, altering her mind, she gave it in the 
ghteenth of that reign to the monastery she had erected 
; Denny, in Cambridgeshire. The manor of Strode, alias 
emple, continued in the possession of that monastery till its 
‘Ssolution by Henry VIII., who granted it to Edward 
lrington, who alienated it to Sir George Brooke, Lord 
obham. His grandson, Henry Brooke, Lord Cobham, being 
mvicted of high treason in the first year of James I, was 
stdoned his life ; yet he forfeited all his estates to the Crown, 
id among them this manor of Strood. Soon after this manor 
as granted to Sir Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, K.G, who 
fartied Elizabeth, sister of Henry, Lord: Cobham, above 
£ntioned. He died in 1612, and was buried at Hatfield, 
ving this manor to his son and heir, William, Earl of Salis- 
Math who alienated it to Bernard Hyde, of London. His son, 
pa Hyde, sold it to James Stuart, Duke of Richmond. | It 
walle passed io the Blague, Lamport and Whitaker 
Se a ee Re eS 


‘ “A Paper read by Mr. W. F. Potter, architect, before the members 
the Upper Norwood Atheneum, : 
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The manor-house still. exists about a mile south-west of 
Strood, pleasantly situated.on.the banks of the river Medway, 
and is called Temple Farm. It. has, a spacious vault beneath 
the building with groined.arches «in excellent preservation.. A 
great room above’ overlooking the Medway with large bay 
window is of the Elizabethan age,-and has since undergone but 
little alteration. It was. near here where the Roman cemetery 
was discovered, before described. . 

Gilbert de Glanville, Bishop of Rochester (tempus Richard I.) 
built a hospital here near ‘the east end of the church, after- 
wards called Newark or Strood Hospital. It was founded for 
cherishing poor,-infirm and impotent travellers therein ; but 
Henry VIII. did away with all these things, and their wants 
have never since been supplied. A-few traces of the old walls 
of this hospital are still to be seen. If these old stones could 
speak, how they might denounce our modern poor laws, and 
say what they think of them. I have mentioned the church, 
which is adjacent. It is a very spacious modern structure, and, 
exceptiny a brass to T. Glover and his three wives, there is not 
much of interest. It was erected in 1812 at a cost of 8,500/, 
The tower is the only portion remaining of the old church 
which occupied the site of the present edifice. About the year 
1832 a bell metal seal was found in a garden near the church, 
which by the inscription is supposed to have belonged toa 
monastery in Cambridgeshire. In 1772, some British coins of 
Elizabeth, James I. and Charles I. were found in an old 
hedgerow. 

Cooling. 

Hasted says:—“ Eastward from Cliffe lies Cowling, anciently 
written Colinges and Culinges—so called from its cold and 
bleak situation.” Ccenulf, king of Mercia, A.D. 808, gave to his 
faithful servant Eadwulf one plough land and a half, with all 
its appurtenances in Culinges, according as the bounds are in 
his charter mentioned. In the reign of King Edward the 
Confessor, the lordship of Culinges was in the possession of 
Earl Leofwyne, sixth son of Earl Godwin. He was slain at 
the Battle of Hastings fighting on behalf of his brother, King 
Harold, 1066, against William the Conqueror. William gave 
Culinges, among other vast possessions, to his half brother, 
Odo, Bishop of Baieux, as described in Domesday Book. - On 
the disgrace of Odo, who became Earl of Kent, about four 
years afterwards, these estates at Cooling, or Cowling, as well 
as the rest of his possessions, became forfeited to the Crown. 
In the reign of Edward I. Cowling was in the possession of 
Henry de Cobham, of Cobham, in this county. His son, John 
de Cobhan, in the reign of Edward III., obtained a charter of 
free warren within all his demesne lands in his “lordship 
of Coulyng,” among others. In the twentieth year of: that 
reign, at the making the Black Prince a knight, he paid respec- 
tive aid for this manor, as one knight’s fee, which Henry. de 
Cobham before held in Coulyng of Margery de Revers as she 
did of the king. He died possessed of this manor the thirty- 
sixth year of that reign, and was succeeded in it by his son 
John de Cobham, who in the fourth year of King Richard II. 
obtained a license to embattle and fortify his manor house, 
which: he then erected here, which ‘grant he caused to be 
engraved ona brass tablet, and placed on a tower at. the 
entrance of it, where it still. remains visible, and henceforward 
this mansion acquired the name of Cowling Castle. This 
tablet is made in imitation of a deed or charter with his seal of 
arms affixed ; the inscription is as follows :— 


Knoweth that beth and shall be 

That I am made in help of the contre, 
In knowledge of whiche thinge 

This is chartre and witnessing. 


It appears there was then a large park adjoining the castle. 
He died possessed of this manor and castle in the ninth year 
of Henry IV. leaving Joane, his granddaughter (daughter of 
Joane, his daughter, by Sir John de la Pole, knight), his next 
heir, then thirty years of age, and wife of Sir Nicholas Haw- 
berk, knight, whom she had married on the decease of Sir 
Reginald Braybrook, knight, her former husband. She after- 
wards married Sir John Oldcastle, knight, who in her right 
possessed these premises, and, on account of his marriage with 
her, assumed the title of Lord Cobham, and had summons to 
Parliament accordingly in the eleventh year of King Henry IV. 
Hasted goes on to say :—“ But in the next reign (Henry V.), 
engaging with others in a conspiracy, he was tried for it, con- 
demned and executed.” As‘a matter of fact, he was_really 
accused of heresy, and summoned before Thomas Arundel, 
archbishop of Canterbury, and became the first Protestant 
martyr. For full account of these proceedings, see “ Foxe’s 
Bool: of Martyrs.” Sir John on this accusation of heresy 
betook himself to his castle of Cooling as toa place of strength 
and security, before which the person sent with a citation from 
the Archbishop appearing, desired leave of him to enter and 
leave the same, but was refused, on which, not daring to enter 
without leave, he returned without performing his errand. 

‘An: old: play.ascribed to Shakespeare give a humorous 
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account of the failure to deliver this summons. Lord Cobham’s 
Sentinel is named ‘Harpool, and ‘the -Archbishop’s apparitor is 
termed Sumner’(a contraction for summoner), when the former 
compels the latter to eat the summons, parchment, wax seal 
and all, and so return to the Archbishop without delivering it. 
Sir John was, however, apprehended and tried, and committed 
to the Tower, from‘which’ he managed to escape into Wales, 
Where he ‘remained for four-years, but was again seized and 
executed. pursuant to his sentence, which was to be hanged for 
conspiracy and’burnt for heresy. This cruel sentence was 
carried out in St. Giles-in-the-Fields, where a gallows was 
erected, and he was hanged to satisfy the State, over a slow 
fire underneath that his body might be burnt to satisfy the 


Church: 
Happy we, living in different times. 
After the execution of Sir John Oldcastle, Joane, his widow, 

became again possessed of this manor and castle, together 
with the advowson of the church of Cooling, and after marry- 
ing’ her fourth husband, she died in the twelfth year of 
Henry VI. ‘She ‘left'a daughter, Joane, by her second husband, 
who married’Sit Thomas Brooke,-who became in her right the 
next Lord Cobham: ‘His grandson, Sir John Brooke, Lord 
Cobham, died ‘in the ‘twenty-second year of Henry VII., seized 
of this castle, manor‘and advowson.. -His-grandson, Sir George 
Brooke, Lord Cobham, K G., resided ‘at: times here, and at 
‘Cobham, and ‘died“September 29, 1558. It was during his 
ténancy that ‘Sir Thomas Wyatt raised his ‘rebellion, and on 
January 30, 1553, he marched with six pieces of cannon to:this 
castle, which, finding too strong to take, after having broken 
down the gate and part of the wall, and having some discourse 
with Lord Cobham, who was in it, he marched-away next night 
to Gravesend. This Lord Cobham was succeeded ‘by his'son 
and heir, Sir William: Brooke, Lord Cobham, who died-in the 
thirty-ninth year of ‘Queen Elizabeth, and by:his will left ‘this 
éstate to his second son, George ‘Brooke, who, being engaged 
with-his brother Henry, Lord Cobham, and others in a con- 
Spiracy, was attainted of high -treason in the first year of 
james I. After. which King James restored the manor and 
€astle of Cooling to'his son William, then an infant, afterwards 
a‘Knight of the ‘Bath, who died possessed of them about the 
year 1668. ‘He left ‘four daughters, all married, and their 
husbands in right of their wives joint proprietors of this manor, 
€astle and advowson. 

“ “Hasted says:—‘ The ruins of the castle show it to have 

been a place,of some strength. There are great parts of the 

towers and outer walls of it remaining; it was a square build- 
ing-having,a moat all round it, which is now almost choked up. 

At a small distance south-east from the:castle is a‘handsome 

gatehouse, flanked ‘by two round .towers, embattled, and with 

ti¢h machicolations, . Cannon bails made of Kentish ragstone 
have been found here, which no doubt were used in storming 
the castle. Rude pitchers have-also been found, and in clear- 
ing away the rubbish from the walls a large vessel has been cut 

#hrough, which ‘proves that the tide once flowed up to the 

castle, though now 23 ‘miles distant from the river Thames. 
Cooling-Church, dedicated to -St. James, is a small Gothic 

Structure with a’tower. In the year 961 Queen Ediva, wife of 

Edward ‘the Elder, and mother of King Edmund and King 

Edred, gave to Christ Church, ‘Canterbury, ‘all ‘her ‘lands in 

Culinge, free from all. secular service, except that’of repelling 

ifivasions and the repairing ‘bridges and castles. Edward _-I1., 

July 14, in the tenth year of his reign, granted to the priory. of 

Christ Church free warren in all their demesne lands in this 

parish, among others therein mentioned. -The patronage of 

this church in*the reign of King John belonged to Adam 

Pincerne; it afterwards (tempus ‘Edward I.) passed into the 

hands of the Cobham'family. “There is a brass in the church 

to Faith Brooke, daughter of Sir John Brooke, Lord Cobham, 

1508.., There are fine steel. engravings of both castle and 

church in Stockdale’s ‘‘ Views in Kent.” 
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Cliffe. * - 

‘¢, This place, is generally regarded ‘as the Cloveshoo (Cliffe 
at Hoo); at which iduring the seventh and two following 
genturies, numerous councils of the Saxon Church were held. 
This place is first mentioned in 673, when Archbishop Theo- 
dore ina council at Hertford ‘arranged with his bishops and 
clergy for an annual meeting .at:Clofeshoch (Ven. Bede). It is 
called Cliffe at Hoo from its-nearness to that Hundred. This 
manor, with “its appurtenances, was given to the Priory of 
Christ Church, Canterbury, in the time of the Saxon Heptarchy, 
and»its possessions were afterwards increased ,here by King 
Offa; who.in. A.D. .791.gave Dunmalingdene, and by Queen 
Ediva, who gave Oisterland, all which remained part of the 
possessions. of the. Priory at the consecration of Archbishop 
Lanfranc in 1070. , These possessions are described in :the 
Domesday Survey., These manors and premises continued 
part.of the possessions of..the Priory of Christ Church till the 
dissolution of it by King Henry VIII., when it was surrendered 
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apto his hands,., This,king,.qn Apgil 1,,in his thirty-second year, 


‘be of late thirteenth century. 


| guarding New York Harbour, was .reduced to the proportio 
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granted this manor to Sir George Brooke, Lord Cobham, and 
it remained in his family till Henry, Lord Cobham, was attainted 
of high treason in the first year of James I. It was after 
granted to Sir Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, K.G. (s6n of the 
eminent statesman, William, Lord Burleigh), and who had 
married Elizabeth, sister of Henry, Lord Cobham, aforésaid, 
The village of Cliffe was formerly much larger than 
it is at present; part of it was burnt down by a casual 
fire that happened here in 1520, which disaster, says Lam. 
barde, it has never recovered. The church, which is dedicated 
to St. Helen, is a large and handsome building equal to 
most in the county. It consists of two side aisles, a nave and 
chancel, and at the west end is a good tower in which there js, 
a clock and six bells. In the chancel are remains of painted 
glass, and in the roof are the arms of Archbishop Arundel, 
Here are likewise six miserere stalls, formerly for the use oj 
monks of Christ Church when they came to visit their posses.. 
sions in this parish. Cliffe was one of the earliest possessions) 
of Christ Church, Canterbury, and was retained by tha) 
monastery till, the Dissolution. It was excepted in the greaj 
deed of exchange which Archbishop Cranmer made with 
King Henry VIII., by which he conveyéd all the rest of his 
estates in this parish to that king. <The Archbishop of Canter, 
bury still continues patron of this rectory. The brasses are— 
Thomas Faunce and wives and children, 1609 ; Bonham Faunce’ 
and wives and children, 1652. In the nave and north aisle are 
sepulchral slabs with short inscriptions in Norman French, oj. 
the fourteenth century. An ancient silver gilt paten, enriched 
with blue and green enamel, and having in the centre a repre: 
sentation of the Trinity, is preserved among the Communior| 
plate. It is of the time of Edward III. Some beautiful sedili) 
on south side of sacrarium and a piscina, and there an 
some ancient paintings on the east walls of the transepts. Ir! 
the north one the Martyrdom of St. Edmund is representec! 
with arcades, borderings and floral devices ; it is supposed ti 
In this transept there are stil 
some masonry patterns. In the south transept the Day o| 
Judgment is depicted. There is a fine carved pulpit of 1634 
A list of the rectors of Cliffe, commencing with William d 
Wittlesey, 1350 (afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury), i} 
given in Hasted’s “ History of Kent” ; among them is Edmon« 
Cranmer, Archdeacon of Canterbury, 1549, and brother of thi 
archbishop ; also Hugh Weston, 1554, who became first Dear 
of Westminster. coe 
Such are the records of the historic places we have visited to| 
day, places that have played such very important parts in event 
and epochs in the history of our dear old country of England 
and which have greatly contributed to making it the prow 
mother country of so many nations. , ENE Oe 
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THE NEW YORK STEEL BUILDINGS. | 
N interesting series of papers on “America at Work” ij 
now in course of publication in the Birmingham Dail 
Post. The following is the author’s description of the late: 
manner of building in New York :— | 
New York is a vortex of rebuilding. A contractor told m| 
ten years is the life of a building in New York. In ten yeal 
it has not crumbled or bulged, nor does it look different fror 
the way it did when first built. But it has become antiquate( 
It is only twelve storeys, a mere barn in height, and the prope 
height now is anything from twenty to thirty storeys. Its lift) 
elevators, only go three times as fast as they do in Englan 
Besides, there are not enough of them, and they stop at ever 
floor. What is wanted.is a system of many elevators to pri — 
vide for local traffic, and express elevators that do not stc 
lower than the eighteenth floor. I have had pointed out tom — 
a good hotel, built only eight years ago, with what are calle 
all the most modern improvements. It is being pulled dow — 
so that a building twice as high may be erected. 5 t | 
“You English,” said.a man to me, “use a thing till — 
becomes useless. 'We Americans only use a thing til? we g! 
something better. It doesn’t matter how.good it is or ho — 
much it cost ; we scrap-heap -it.” 
.. Building in New York has ceased to be a thing for arch { 
tects and masons. It has become a thing for engineers )at 
riveters. The stone used is only-a clothing to the skeleton | 
steel. 5 ; a 
The rage for steel frame skyscrapers has struck New Yo 
as the measles strikes a school of youngsters. Seven yea 
ago American architects agreed that to put a building high 
than sixteen storeys was to step into the region of dang — 
But that was seven years ago. Yesterday afternoon I smok' 
a cigar by a‘window on the twenty-ninth storey of the P at 
Row Building, absolutely the tallest block of offices int — 
world. Broadway far below was but a strip of ribbon, a! 
people were like ants. The pyramidic Statue of Lib 
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of an ordinary-sizéd woman. Thé Cunard liner the Campani 
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4 which I crossed the Atlantic Ina ; 
1e size of a sixpenny toy boat. That will give you an idea of 
ie height. (3 


The offices on the top storeys of the Park Row Building 


ver have any of the city dust, and flies, a plague in summer, 
ayer reach so high. 
‘Tt is not alone eagerness to go half a dozen better than 
aybody else that has produced the present rivalry in erecting 
-ammoth skyscrapers. New York is ona long island of rock. 
's the business part of the town is the lower and narrower end, 
; every inch is occupied, as New York is wresting. from 
‘ondon to itself the centre of the world’s money market, and 
;it cannot expand outwards it has to grow upwards. The 
yncentration of vast commercial interests has caused an 
jormous appreciation of land values. In the Wall Street 
aighbourhood ground costs about 60/. a square foot. 
“Po build on the English plan, with huge foundations, stout 
asonry, and only some five storeys high, would mean enor- 
‘ous rents, and the pushing of smaller firms “up town ” out 
the business area. 
. Americans must be “right there” within five minutes of 
verywhere. Accordingly engineers are now house-builders, 
‘nning up structures of little foundation, no width, no waste 
” space in thickness of walls, but enormously high and pro- 
ding a town of offices under one roof. Take the Flatiron. 
n each side of its twenty storeys are seventeen offices. 
lowing an average of five persons to an office, you get a 
pulation of 1,700 business men. 
_ The rebuilding of New York is not individual enterprise. 
here are companies that have taken the work in hand. The 
vandard Oil Trust have several fingers in, and they are about 
join blocks of buildings worth 11,000,000/, by an arcade 
10 feet long. The principal building firm is the Fuller 
onstruction Company, with ,a capital of 12,000,0007. The 
ay it works is on this plan:—It fixes its eyes on a building of 
ght or ten or twelve storeys in a good business district. The 
yners are approached, and where they have been reaping 
per cent. or 4 per cent. from their property they are promised 
per cent. or 7 per cent. if they hand it,over to the construc- 
yn company, with the option of buying the new building at a 
srtain price. They agree. Down comes the ten-storey build- 
g and up goes one of twenty or more storeys. Then a com- 
iny is started to buy the building from the Fuller Construction 
ompany, and the Fuller Company having “ made a good 
ing,” plunge into fresh operations. The Fuller Company 
ver continues to.own. Its work, with so enormous a capital, 
_to get hold of every block it wants, rebuild and sell out. 
, I went over four or five of these typical American buildings, 
ith no style of architecture about them but the skyscraper 
yle. They are not beautiful. You need not tell the 
merican that. If you do, he will retort, ‘‘ They were not put 
> to look pretty. They were put up to make money. 
hey’re doing what they were put up for. Guess you’ve no 
ult to find with that.” 
'“Push!” is the motto of all engaged in building sky- 
japers. I never saw a man dawdle. There seemed honest 
stin everyone. I stood by the hour watching and talking 
id noting the haste. Most of the workers were men about 
itty years. They were spry and elastic, and their wits were 
athe dance, If there was a check a man would halt, squirt 
bacco juice between his teeth at the adjoining wall and say, 
Guess. we’d better do it the other way.” In an instant a 
esh start was made. 
_ The rock on which New York stands has a billowy surface. 
4 places the rock is on top, and in others it lies under a cup of 
ticksand and hardpan. First caisson foundations are put in— 
ige steel tuns, to get a flat-footed bottom in which the steel 
lumns that will bear the strain of the framework will be fixed 
_concrete. When the rock is.near the surface work begins 
ght away. If, however, there is quicksand to be got through 
ere is delay. The excavating is done in air-tight chambers, 
ad when bottom is reached concrete is laid; it hardens in 
venty-four hours, and then the caisson can be fixed. Forty 
et of quicksand and 12 feet of hardpan have been cut 
‘rough in seven days. rf 
| To put up a ten-storey building in a year was thought not 
ng ago excellent progress. Not to be able to put up a 
/enty-storey building in six months is now thought evidence 
To climb two storeys a week is the usual 


- slackness, 
‘ogress. 


There is no waiting till the skeleton is complete before 
/vering it with stone or brick. As soon as the engineers are 
Storey ahead the masons and bricklayers come along. 
" In the finest buildings the bottom storey has often a shell 
| Sranite or marble, and the upper storeys local white stone. 
we there be a delay with the granite or marble, that means 
elay with the casing higher up.’ Each storey bears its 
yn weight of: stone and brickwork. So you frequently see 
Nido encasing to the fifteenth and sixteenth storeys, the 
4ilding complete and’ the windows in, while the twelfth, 


Pe and fourteenth storeys are nothing more than open 


less than a week before, was. 
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ironwork, .To look at a mighty building half completed, and 
that half the top half, brings rather a jerk in the breath. 5 

Only-at first do you think the flimsiness must mean weak- 
ness. The scheme of the distribution of weight is scientific’ 
and mathematical. Each column is designed to bear a specific 
load, sometimes as much as three million pounds, and ‘they 
have box-shaped flanges at each storey to bear the weight of 
the masonry. All through are steel braces to get lateral stiff- - 
ness. The steelwork is protected by fireproof bricks, so in the 
event of a conflagration the steel will not warp. The floors ate 
usually terra-cotta arches, laid in cement and covered with 
cinder concrete. The idea is to keep a fire confined to the 
storey in which it originates. : 

In several of the buildings I visited the lower floors were 
ready for occupancy— except for some plastering—long before 
even the steel skeleton was completed. Bricklayers trod on the 
heels of engineers, carpenters: and plumbers followed brick- 
layers, and by the time the last bolt was being driven on the 
twentieth storey the office furniture was being moved into the 
first. ‘The rent is calculated by the square foot of office: room. 
In the Wall Street‘ district you will pay 177 per month per 
square foot on the ground-floor. The average cost, however, 
for an ordinary three-room office of medium size about the 
centre of the building is 157. a month. - 

The objection that springs into the mind of the Englishman 
is that, as British towns are often, built on clay, the steel frame 
could have no.certain hold as when on rock. The answer. is 
that in Chicago some of the loftiest blocks “float,” as it is 
called, on clay. There is delving for 20 or 30 feet, and by 
compressed air the water is kept back. Then a concrete bed 
is laid. On this the caissons are put as though it were rock, 
and they are embedded in concrete, and the weight of a 
twenty-storey building will only sink the concrete into the bed 
of clay a couple of inches. ; 

The highest block in the world, the Park Row Building,’ 
382 feet, has thirty storeys, and thirty-two if the couple of! 
rooms in the cupola are counted. It has a frontage of 103 feet, 
so that it is nearly four times as high as its width. -The skele- 
ton alone was 9,000 tons of steel. Yet it does not stand on: 
rock. It rests on 3,500 spruce trees, with their bark on, 25 feet 
long and 12 inches in diameter, driven 24'feet into sand, and 
the remaining I foot flushed level with concrete. I looked up 
the side of the building, and though there were millions of 
bricks, it looked all as smooth as a plate of polished steel. ~ 

It is in buildings like these that New York commerce 
throbs. Here men, coatless, vestless, sit in their shirts, and 
with their sleev2s rolled up. They are kept cool with a mov- 
able electric fan. They smoke green cigars. There is a 
movable telephone at their left elbow, and a typewriter on their 
right hand. They are mostly young men, tall, well built, and 
with nervous eagerness in every line of their clear-skinned 
faces. They drink iced water. Of course, they drink other 
things, but the American business man is a water drinking 
person. He hustles. Still there is often more hustle than 
haste. He will stand cursing for thirty seconds at the non- 
coming of an elevator to take him to the floor below when he 
could run down in fifteen seconds. 

There are 7,000 elevators in New York, and they carry’ 
more than a million passengers a day. They are fast—six 
times as fast as English lifts. When I inspected the Park 
Row Building an apology was made to me that they were not 
the swiftest in New York. 

But picture this. You go into a heavily marbled hall full 
of men in lounge suits and straw hats stuck on the back of 
their heads. In the centre is a half-moon of caged doors. 
Over them you see notices “Local,” “Express to Thirteenth,” 
and the like. There are two electric lamps above each door, 
and they alternately light up, showing the words “ Up” or 
“ Down.” Over these again is a dial, and the dial is curving 
to and fro. You give one glance and you understand that 
No. 8 elevator is at the seventeenth storey, and that it is 
coming down. In case you are too busy to look you can hear a 
man, with a twang like a broken piano string, shouting: ** Local 
car on the right just coming down ; express in the centre, no 
stop till the thirteenth floor; express to the twentieth on the 
left, then stop all floors ; local between the thirteenth and 
twentieth floor there.” And all the time those eight cage-doors 
are clatteringly opened, and they throw out crowds of men, 
and other men jump in and are shot, as from a cannon, 
skywards. 

On each floor are the twin electric lamps “ Up” and 
“ Down,” and over each elevator swings the hand on the dial. 
You know there just as well as on’ the ground floor: where all 
the cars are, and you signal by pressing a button. An elevator 
will drop from the twenty-eighth storey to the floor with no 
halt unless there is a signal to stop. The descent makes you 
feel the bottom had fallen out of the world. be 

The constant rising and dropping affects the. elevator men. 
They generally have to cease the work because of shattered 
nerves—that is, if they do not dié suddenly from heart disease, 
Every elevator man gets disease of the heart. ‘ aks ined 
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_ IMPERMEABLE MASONRY. a 
Henke increasing demand for masonry to be employed in 
4 resisting the pressure of water in structures where the 
duty to be performed is trying, has made prominent the 
desirability of obtaining, if possible, concrete or other masonry 
which shall be impermeable to water. Civil engineers of 
extended experience in masonry construction, says the 
Engineering Record, realise how little ordinary masonry can 
be relied upon as a water-tight material. This is not denying 
that considerable quantities of concrete and rubble masonry 
have been constructed in dams which are essentially imper- 
meable to water, but of the total mass of masonry structures in 


engineering work it is doubtless safe to say that but ‘a small 


part is actually water-tight. In many places this is a matter 
of no consequence, the. principal end to be attained being the 
preservation of the masonry mass in proper form and with 
proper carrying capacity. In other cases many an engineer 
would have been saved much apprehension, not to say anxiety, 
if he could have felt confident that his masonry would suécess- 
fully carry the pressure of water without material loss. All 
masonry composed of natural stone laid in mortar is more or 
less porous, and however well made it may be that sensible 
absorption of water will take place; but this is not leakage. 


The pages of the “ Transactions” of the American Society, 


of Civil Engineers, as well as much other engineering litera- 
ture, give evidence of the desirability of attaining, if possible, 
impermeable concrete or other masonry for many purposes. 
A number of investigations have been made by Mr. George W. 
Rafter, Messrs. Sooysmith & Co., and other investigators at 
one time or another, some of the results of which have been 
made public and others have not. Experimental work has also 
‘een done in this direction for the Metropolitan Water and 
Sewerage Board of Boston under the direction of Mr. F. P. 
Stearns, chief engineer. Finally, a number of tests as to the 
impermeability of gravel concrete of different proportions, 
under pressures of water ranging from 20 to 80 lbs. per square 
inch, have been made during the current year at the Thayer 
School of Civil Engineering, the results of which have been 
published as the thesis work of two of the graduate students, 
Messrs. McIntyre & True. 

Throughout all these investigations, so far as they have 
been published, there has been a careful recognition of the 
necessity of sufficient mortar to fill the voids of the. broken 
stone or gravel used in the concrete, but there seems to have 
been scarcely sufficient attention directed to one or two other 
essential qualities of the cement for the attainment of imper- 
meability in the final mixture. Obviously it is essential that 
there should be sufficient mortar to fill the voids of the gravel 
or broken stone, those voids depending largely upon the 
method of preparation or selection of the broken stone and the 
variation in size of the stones of which the gravel is composed. 
In the past it has been almost universal practice so to prescribe 
the broken stone as to exclude the’ smaller sizes and make 
the voids from 40 to 45 per cent., or possibly 50 per cent. of 
the volume. Under such circumstances so small a volume of 
mortar as 30 per cent. of the total of broken stone would 
clearly fall far short of producing a water-tight mixture. Mr. 
Rafter was.therefore judicious in specifying 40 to 45 per cent. 
of the volume of the aggregate for the mortar employed in his 
concrete. It may even be doubted whether zo per cent. of 
mortar would always fill the voids of the broken stone, as the 
latter is usually prescribed. The voids of gravel, unless the 
smaller stones be excluded, will seldom exceed one-third of 
the volume, and hence 30 per cent. of mortar would usually fill 
the voids of such gravel. 

As has already been intimated, however, it is not necessarily 
sufficient to employ a volume of mortar that is equal to the 
voids in the broken stone or gravel. The mortar is composed 
of certain portions of sand and cement, the voids of the sand 
itself sometimes exceeding 4o per cent. of its volume. It is 
just as essential to fill the sand voids as those of the broken 
stone or gravel. In order that voids of the sand shall be so 
filled as to produce impermeability, it is further requisite that 
the cement shall be ground fine so that the operation of setting, 
z.é. of crystallisation, shall leave no voids of sufficient size to 
permit water to find its way through them. It is not to be 
supposed that the operation of crystallisation which takes place 
in the setting of the cement will make that portion of the mass 
between the sand grains absolutely solid, but the interstices 
must be reduced as nearly to those of molecular dimensions as 
possible if the resulting mass is to be impermeable under 
sensible pressures of water. The question of fine grinding of 
the cement, therefore, is thus seen to play a most important 
part in the attainment of a watertight concrete. It is not 
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| point of view of both economy and carrying power of t 


sufficient that the cement as such shall be of excellent quality, 
but it must be ground so fine that after it is set there shall 
remain no spaces large enough to permit water to find its way 
through under, pressure. , 

_It is coming to be recognised more generally among civil 
engineers that the exclusion of the smaller sizes of stone from 
crushed rock in the making of concrete is unwise from the 
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concrete, and'in some kinds of stone’at least it appears to ; 
advantageous not to exclude the’ ¢rusher dust. - It’ ié obvious 
certain from the considerations which have. been set forth th 
this balancing’ of broken stone has the further valuable resi! 
of aiding materially in securing impermeability of Concrete | 
other masonry. The’ presence “of the smaller fragments 
broken stone as well as the dust ‘will clearly aid in'an efficie 
manner in closing any possible channels through the coi’ 
pleted masonry, and the same observation holds in precig¢| 
the same way in connection with balanced gravel ‘containi 


the varying sizes from ordinary sand to the largest single sté 


permissible. Indeed, so essential a part'does’ this balancij; 
of broken stone and gravel play in securing watertight mason 
that it ; nel 


is reasonable to suppose watertightness might | 
attained in concrete with sensibly less finely ground ceme! 
than were that balancing omitted. The use of the total pr’ 
ducts of the crusher as well as ‘the naturally balanced gray 
carries with it in this manner both its own economy and th! 
of a less finely ground cement, while at the same time aidi’ 
in reaching the desired quality of impermeability. ct 

In all experimental investigations, therefore, on the pe 
meability of concrete it is absolutely essential, in order th 
the results may have their proper values, that the degree | 
balancing of the broken stone or gravel be determined ay) 
given as well as the firieness of grinding of the cement use 
In these respects the data at present available in this particul 
line of work are far from complete, and in many cases soi 
complete as to detract materially from the values of the resuli) 
if, indeed, that value is not sensibly destroyed. It is’ of litt 
significance to state that the amount of mortar employed w,_ 
30 to 45 per cent. of the volume of the aggregate, if the siz 
of the broken stone or gravel employed and the fineness of t} 
grinding of the cement are ignored. The voids of the form) 
may be reduced possibly to 15 per cent. and easily to 20 or / 
per cent. of the total volume with reasonable balancing, whi 
otherwise the void space might reach 4o or even 50 per cer 
of the total volume. ‘It is clear, therefore, that 20 or 25 pl) 
cent. of mortar in the one case might answer all the purpos| 
that 40 or 45 percent. could in other cases. Similarly, th 
significance of No. 1 cement or No.2 cement is equally i) 
determinate, whatever may be the rate of setting or the resis” 
ance of the mass after setting without the fineness ‘of th 
material being known. = 

So far as experimental results now available indicate 
would appear that in order to attain impermeability in concret) 
whether of gravel or of broken stone, that the mortar mixtu), 
must be at least as rich as I cement to 2 sand, or 1 cem 
2°5 sand, the proportion of mortar being sufficient to fill'en 
the voids, or possibly a little more than-that in order to proyic 
for inequalities of mixing in different portions of the mas) 
Although apparently mortar of 1 cement to 3 sand has occ) 
sionally been found impermeable under as high pressure ¢ 
40 Ibs. per square inch, there is little evidence that such 
mixture can in general be relied upon. In addition to th 
importance of these matters of composition to be employed f__ 
a permeable concrete, it is undoubtedly also of essenti 
importance that the concrete should be kept thoroughl| 
moistened during the entire period of setting, otherwise n 
only the ultimate resistance may be impaired, but also th 
impermeability by the slight contraction of setting in air whic) 
has been observed repeatedly. ‘This has a marked influenc, 
upon the use of’concrete in the walls of buildings, whic 
their subsequent experience may be exposed to driving 
storms, against which ordinary walls of masonry have frequ 
been found ineffective, : 
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THE TOWN = OF. RICHELIEU. 1 
A CORRESPONDENT of the American Architect iV 
the following account of the town founded by 
Cardinal, which is rarely visited :— cee 
Richelieu lies in the midst of a barren plain some dist 
from the modern railroad station. The present approac 
to the city is dull, uninteresting, - prosaic; but when, on 
we stand at closer range, under the shade of , the .ol 
alleys of trees surrounding the city walls, the imaginatio 
runs riot. Nothing is changed—the old moat is still hall-fill 
with water, and the quaint towers for the mousqueél 
defenders still retain their, loopholes, while the. city 
though now without their drawbridges, are charming ar 
tural compositions. : ee 
One can fancy the interest with which the grim old Cardina 
planned this toy city. The impression is of a scene 1D 
theatre, and one would not be in the least surprised to see Hi! 
Eminence drive out, or D’Artagnan and. his companion 
loitering in the archway. Every view affords a setting for th 
characters of Dumas. we athe — 
Standing at the principal entrance we can see down a-clea 
vista through the heart of the city the corresponding gate oO! 
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‘opposite. side. It seems but a stone’s throw away, and, 
eed, is but.a thousand paces., .. 
There is no thought of radial avenues, the whole city being 
out on a simple rectangular plan. The extreme length 
asures about 969 paces, and the width, 360 approximately. 
: principal street is on the-main-axis, with two minor streets 
allel to it. These, together with three, shorter transverse 
ets, two of which traverse the two public squares, form the 
tries of the city. . ‘3 ; 
The houses are all alike, except that the buildings on the 
et corners are a storey higher than the others. The streets 
not ‘long enough to make this arrangement look too 
jotonous, but are, at the same time, sufficiently long to 
ce the public squares the centres of interest. These squares 
planted with trees in the most approved Republican manner, 
‘een everywhere in France. 

The houses, except the corner ones mentioned above, are 
‘storeys high, in the familiar Henri IV. style, with stucco 
ls and stone quoins and high slate roofs broken by dormers. 
:cornice line is brought down lower on the buildings around 
public squares, making half-dormers of the upper storeys. 
3 makes the cornice line of the squares lower than that of 
principal Street. . 
The church and market are the most conspicuous buildings, 
church being of a seventeenth-century Jesuit type, and the 
ket a picturesque but unpretentious structure. 

The ground on which the city is built is perfectly level, with 
‘ficient fall to the streets to drain everything to the centre 
fie town. 

Richelieu was founded in 1631, some ten years after the 
smencement of the neighbouring chateau in the park of His 
inence the Cardinal Duc of Richelieu. , 

lt is said thatthe Cardinal began this princely dwelling 
piuse he was envious to surpass the Chateaux of Champigny- 
nVeude and Bonnivet in this same province of Poitou. 
jether His Eminence was guilty of jealousy or not, the fact 
yains that, through his political influence, the chateau of 
mpigny, the heritance of the famous Mademoiselle de 
[ itpensier was demolished. He attempted to tear down the 
bel as well, but was defeated in this purpose through the 
vention of the Pope. The histories give this affair as pre- 
rary to the erection of his own chateau, and then proceed 
biention the employment of 2,000 workmen upon his palace 
4 gardens. The men were under the direction of another 
a inal, Francois d’Escoubleau de Sourdis. 

Richelieu’s architect was also the king’s, Jacques Lemercier. 
| problem given to him was to preserve in the magnificent 
jlings, of which the Cardinal had conceived the plans, the 
1in which His Eminence had been born—to permit, in 
r words, the ministerial pride to view at. pleasure the con- 
‘between the splendour of his old age and the humbleness 
‘is beginnings. 

That this plan was detrimental to the arrangement of the 
fior of the chateau, all of its admirers have agreed ; but 
i though the building was not a model of convenience, it 
aa.veritable treasury of art. Decorated by Poussin and 
yrévost, it was filled with the antiquities which Mazarin, 
a simple abbé, purchased in Italy, a collection to which 
(ez, the Moorish Jew, and the most celebrated merchant of 
juities of his time, contributed no small part. ; 
n1642 the chateau was finished. In 1631 the Cardinal 
ined letters patent, authorising him to found, adjoining his 
izau, a city to bear his cwn name. He agreed to institute 
fairs a year and, in order to facilitate access to them, dug 
tal from the Vienne. 

11639, probably at the Cardinal’s request, the Pope sup- 
Ged a neighbouring cureand installed it here It was served 
y ie priests of the Mission of St. Vincent de Paul. Lemercier 
them a church and a charitable hospital. 

or the civil administration of the new city, the Cardinal 
Jinted various magistrates and officers, who were each 
bled to build ‘his own house at his own expense and, as it 
*€ s, according to Lemercier’s designs. 

vhe city was walled, a market and auditorium constructed 
Cin 1633, the twenty-eight houses of the main street, four- 
€/on each side, were nearly completed. The Cardinal’s 
cpl De Sourdis, wrote to him :—‘ The houses of 
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‘rincipal street are marvellously advanced and they are the 

‘est things in the world to see. 

{ish it.” 

‘mally, to complete this ideal city of the Renaissance, the 

a\inal decided to build an academy and obtained a charter 

ie establishment of a Royal College. 

‘€had hoped to have the king visit it, but it is said that 

mself was so occupied by politics that he died without 

'g. seen the completed city on which he had expended so 

uw“ ™money and so much thought. Indeed there are on 

C\d only two visits of the Cardinal to his chateau. 

pt Richelieu’s death the chateau passed to his family. The 
uke was an emigré.and in 1793 the chateau was ‘con- 
Tnthe year XI., however, the duke’s name having: 
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It lacks only five houses 
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been eradicated from the proscribed list, the chateau was 
restored to him, but he feared to return to France, and sold 
the building to speculators,;{who immediately began to demolish 
it for the stonework. Napoleon made an attempt to. purchase 
it for military purposes, but was unsuccessful, and to-day there 
are few farmhouses in the, district which, have. not been 
repaired or constructed, with the stonework of) the chateau. 
The collections are scattered all over Europe. 

“As acity Richelieu isa failure. It remains.as it stood at 
the time of the Cardinal’s death, with buildings unfinished and 
even the escutcheons on the completed buildings uncarved. 
Not a single house has been added, and only the establishment, 
of thé cure and-the building of the church have saved the city 
from desertion. . 

The Cardinal had not considered the real factors in the 
growth of cities, and the attempt to establish a business 
community at a point which was neither on a navigable river’ 
nor a.great trade-route was, of course, predestined to fail. 

To-day the only sounds that greet the ears in Richelieu are 
the noise of one’s own footsteps and the splash of the water in 
the fountain of the public square. The only traces of inhabit- 
ants are, here and there, white-bonneted peasant-women 
knitting-in a courtyard or a couple of peasants drowsing in 
front of a café, 

Thus the little city all but deserves the name that has been 
given it—it is called the “ Pompeii of France.” . 


DISCOVERIES IN MEXICO CITY. 


HE unearthing of the remains of an Aztec temple in the 
city of Mexico last Winter promises to shed much 
additional light upon the ancient capital of the Aztecs. The 
discovery was made in the heart of the city, only two squares 
east of the great plaza, or Zocolo, and constitutes one of the 
most important archzological discoveries made in recent years. 
In addition tothe temple several huge monoliths, stene idols, 
incense-gum, spear-heads and other interesting objects were 
brought to light. 

Some years ago, says a correspondent of the Sczentific 
American, the eminent archeologist, Sefor Batres, of Mexico, 
projected a map of the city of Tenochtitlan as it existed in the 
year 1519 when first seen by the Spaniards. This map 
represented the city as an island intersected. with canals 
running nearly at right angles corresponding to the streets 
of the present city. He located on the map the various 
temples and public edifices ofthe Aztecs, all of which, of 
course, had been ‘destroyed by the conquerors. Back of the 
great temple, or Teocalli, which occupied the present site of 
the cathedral and major portion of the plaza, he located a 
temple called Coateocalli, meaning the house of many gods. 
He gave as his authority for locating this temple,. Padre 
Duran, who wrote that the temple existed on the site occupied 
by the property of the Acevedos. Searching the archives, 
Batres found among the records in reference to an ordinance 
regarding the supply of water, under date of October 27, 1710, 
that the property referred to was on the corner of Relox and 
Cordobanes Streets, and consequently gave that as the locality 
of the temple of many gods, but as the corner was occupied by 
a fine old building, it was not supposed for a moment that any 
remains of the ancient temple could possibly be in existence. 

Last winter the work of renovating or practically rebuilding 
the old palace occupying this corner was undertaken, for the 
purpose of furnishing suitable quarters for the Department of 
Justice. Captain Diaz, the son of President Diaz, was given 
charge of the work, and it is due chiefly to him that the dis- 
coveries were made. While the workmen were levelling off the 
patio, or central courtyard of the edifice, previous to putting 
down a new pavement, they came in contact with a hard solid” 
foundation which proved to be a flight of stone steps going 
down into the earth. They would probably have covered them 
up again, and levelled off the projecting one at the desired 
height, had not young Diaz come-along just in time. 

Diaz ordered the men to keep on digging, cautioning them 
to use their tools carefully, and, following a line parallel with 
the steps, a trench was. opened the entire length of the patio: 
At the further end of the trench, scarcely 2 feet below the 
surface, the men struck what appeared to be a round polished 
rock, around which they carefully worked, pulling the dirt out 
with their hands, till‘they had’ disclosed a monolith weighing 
several tons, representing a tiger recumbent, or ocelotl, ready 
to spring. A rude derrick was rigged up, the sculptured rock 
hoisted out of the hole, and it was weighed and measured. 

Further excavating brought to light another rock sculptured 
to represent a serpent’s head, which corresponds with two 
others previously discovered, and which were the corner pieces 
of the great wall enclosing the great Teocalli, within which are 
said to have dwelt 7,002-Aztec priests. Besides the great 
pyramid rising in the centre, upon which they made their 
human sacrifices to the war god, there were seventy-eight 


chapels devoted to the worshipof special deities. |After the 
two, huge, monoliths. ;were;-removed. from, the,excavation, the 
digging -preceeded:and the dirt carefully. removed, every object 
found was gleaned: and. put:aside;-forthe: inspection and. study 
of Sefior,Batres. The. foot.of: thesteps was finally,reached at 
a,depth of.13-feet below,the level,ofhe present city, of Mexico, 
where-they-rested on. a.,solid base! or, foundation pf, masonry, 
which was without question the levelzofthe old city,of Tenoch- 
titlan.; consequently the present’ city, of Mexico. must be some 
13 feet above the level of the: original:city, which presents an’ 
interesting problem,to;the archeologist. - (oar): juc:. 

At the foot ofthe steps. many of:the smaller, objects were 
found,,such as -idols,: remains: of idols, incepse-gum, . spear- 
heads and ornaments, just as they had been thrown down by” 
the Spanish:conquerors. ‘The-stumps of two trees growing at 
the.foot of thejtemple were also.uncovered: These trees had 
evidently taken:root:after the.destruction of the temple. They 
were fourid;at ‘irregular distances from, the steps; and had the 
appearance of having gtown spontaneously, just as the trees 
are growing at the present: day out: of; the ruined; walls of 
Palenque, and other aboriginal cities. 


, Fhe.recumbent tiger or ocelot] weighs 4 tons. »»It measures 
2-metres.30:centimetres long, I metre 5 centimetres. wide and 
94 centimetres in height. Its mouth is open, showing) huge 
teeth and,a part. of. its,tongue, and great round eyes. give it a 
ferocious look. It.is.well modelled, with the:tail properly curved 
around on one side as the animal is often seen in life. On 
each side of the head_is_a_ mane resembling somewhat the 
pendant part of the head-dress on the Egyptian Sphinx. On 
its under side are vestiges of paintings showing that it was 
originally painted with: red and yellow to ‘carryout more per- 
fectly the idea or imitation of: the American tiger. Cut in its 
back: is a cylindrical. cavity about! 18.inches in’ diameter and 
5.inches. in depth. The sides and bottom: of this cavity are 
sculptured with, representations of Aztec figures or warriors. 

The serpent’s head, identical with the other two; already 
discovered, represents the serpent with its mouth open and the 
upper lip rolled up over its forehead, disclosing the upper jaw 
with: great tusks projecting down:.over the under lip. . It. is 
supposed that there were four of these heads, one in each 
corner of: the’ great ‘wall; and the design corresponds to similar 
heads: graven.on the Aztec Calendar: stone. .On the under. 
surface of. the) heads \Batres;:has; deciphered .a hieroglyphic 
which ‘he ‘calls “tres aeatl,”;the’ date ef the foundation of the. 
Great‘T eocallig.e: 22:01! basic: sc: eae Ives 
. :Among the othér.relics;imearthed was a curious. little idol 
cut.out of a dark. porous stone; about-Io inches in height. The 
workmanship is rather. crude; but decidedly interesting, repre- 
senting a head with,scarcely: any ‘body,-perhaps in. a sitting 
posture with arms: folded:-- The: incense-gum, upon being 
removed from the earth which had surrounded it for centuries, 
resembled pieces of bone, but when, by the simple application 
of a lighted match, it burned and gave off the proper perfume, 
it was proved to be incense.. - 

A number.of stones were fashioned: in the shape of skulls 
or death »heads, with -projections at the back as though they 
had been inserted into;a wall. Some of them. were. painted. 
white,» which gave..them a more horrible aspect. A very 
interesting: relic;was a piece of baked clay, a part of a foot of 
a,colossal statue. ; The. toes were perfectly modelled, showing 
the edge’ of: the eather sandal, beneath and the knots of the 
thongs holding it.over the: instep,.as worn at the present day 
by. the native: Indians.. -Other -smaller pieces of this same 
statue .were: found, and..in: handling, them one could imagine 
the great war chief in fullregalia. guarding the portals of the 
temple when set upon by-the Spaniards and hurled down the 
steps‘to the bottom. - 

All the objects found. are.to be. preserved in the National 
Museum, and it is proposed by Captain Diaz to leave the patio 
with the excavation open, showing the remains. of the temple. 
The, very-interesting question now arises, How is it that the 
present..city jis 13 feet. above the old one, as shown by the 
excayation? os . ae 
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-CORONATION MEMORIAL, STAMFORD. 

‘HE selected design by Mr. J.C. Traylen is monumental 
-- -vitvcharacter, of-free Classic architectural treatment. The 
lower part is circular in: shape,.and stands upon a spreading 
base, which: may be used-as:a seat approached by steps. The 
upper partis octagonal, having deeply recessed, arched and 
cusped panels on thecfour -cardinal sides, divided by attached 
shafts at: the angles; from the’ caps of which spreading foliage 
springs and/fills the: spandrels: up to the cornice. A truncated 
termination:is:carried up: above: the cornice, upon which is fitted 
an,elaborately wrought crown.of iron, bronzed by an imperish- 
able process.; «The-crocketed ribs and. the centre termination 
of, it will form: suitable, attachments for the electric. light. 
total:height from:the pavement:to/the top of: the arc light will 
be 20 feet. : The: materials: of its: composition will’-be granite, 
marble; bronzecand iron. : bog vew ofy co ey oe: ; 
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Priory ruins. of Oronsay to view the ancient cross, unriva 


Norse raiders of the ninth and neighbouring centuries tls 


, The intention is to show that King Edward. VII. w 
‘crowned on a certain: date, and that at this time peace w 
concluded in South Africa. A bronze panel on the south si 
towards Ironmonger Street will set forth these facts. Abo 
will be the arms of the King, highly emblazoned: in colo: 
and gold by enamel, on copper or vitreous mosatemal 
On the east and west cardinal panels, respectively, the ar) 
of Edward IV. and William Browne are introduced in rich, 
wrought stonework with bronze panels setting forth thy 
historical and worthy connection with the town. These pam} 
are connected all round with cornucopiz garlands. a 

Especially in the case of Edwara IV. may we quote Shal. 
speare, that after “the winter of our discontent,” “our bruis} 
arms are hung up for monuments,” in commemoration of t! 
battle fought for him by Stamford men at Losecoat Field, a} 
of his grant of arms to the town. For similar reasons, int: 
war just concluded honoured space on this memorial is ol 
for the names of the Stamford Volunteers who took pt 
therein, in the north panel, beneath palms of :victory a} 
emblems.of peace. And in this Crowning and Peace (accoi- 
ing to the inexorable law and circle. of destiny, as in 13 
movement of heavenly bodies, the circle.of the = prismac 
spectrum of colour, the circle of sequence of tk> chords f 
music, and. the -once-a-man-twice-a-child circle of, our04 
lives) Peace will bring Wealth, Wealth will bring Pride, Pre 
will bring War, War will bring Poverty, Poverty will brig 
Humility, Humility will bring:us round again to ; Peace. s.i/'s 
legend, the keynote of the deeper intuition of the, menume!, 
will be imperishably graven on a belt encircling it, as.a less 
for-all.time. 2 ous . + SLA aLON eee, yell 

Mle So eo) Sh Tan eee er poe | 
COLONSAY AND. ITS. ARCHAEOLOGY, "| 

“HE islands of Colonsay, and: Oronsay, -writes «a Co}: 

_ - spondent: of the. Glasgow Herald, have ; attracted | 
attention of: rovers and. settlers from. the very-earliest tins 
Pleasing’; in outline, the islands possess bays and gra 
stretches which tempt the wandering seafarer. to disemb; 
Yet to. most Scotsmen Colonsay and Oronsay (which are | 
at low tide) remain mere names,.and for every 100 visitor 
Iona we may safely say that a single pilgrim penetrates to 


for beauty, and the large group of early sculptured sli 
Columba halted here on his way Ionawards, and during, 
succeeding centuries Norsemen lived and died on the ists 
Some of their graves have in recent years.been examined id 
found to contain horse bones and trappings. 


The dead Vikig 
was interred also with his boat, his. sword, shield, lave 
and axe, and utensils of gilded bronze and iron; wie 
the good wife reposed- in: her last slumber with her, coolig 
utensils, bronze brooches, and ornaments of amber and. ity 
ready to her hand. Probably during the wanderings.of 


islands were the scene of occasional strife. It is. even nr 
certain that during the still earlier centuries of the Chiistianma 
Colonsay saw many a tussel and more fighting and.alans 
than other Hebridean islands many times its size. Of thisve 
can judge by the unusually large: number of fortified hill t 
Among the “ Duns” occur Nan Nighean, Meadhonach, Gal'a, 
Domhnuill, Gibhinn, Caltaig, Cholla and Avain. Som(¢ot 
these are of large size, and the drystone masonry is still in £0! 
preservation. We know deplorably little of the history of t/s¢ 
things, but the spade, scientifically applied to the green turfnd 
protecting mould, would soon reveal many secrets. jf 
It is curious in this connection to consider how much miey 
leaves Britain yearly to be expended in explore)! 
work in Palestine and elsewhere in Asia and in Africa ven 
so vast an amount of work of like character remains t be 
done at our very doors, with scarcely a beginning mié 
At the north end of Colonsay, and above high-water mt; 
are several spacious caves with ‘passages and cham/i% 
Accumulations many feet thick of shells only of eile 
shellfish, split bones and fire-fractured’stones burden the fi) 
and tell of the human occupation of these shelters. /he 
topmost layers of débris are, no doubt, modern, but the devér 
strata may date back to very early times. _ Research here |s0 
would find reward. The caves can be inspected onl) by 
artificial light, as daylight soon disappears as one penetit 
inwards. Other interesting features of the islands are thialé 
raised beaches, composed largely of yellowish sand, the 1 lt, 
of course, of rock denudation during a remote age. - In sejit 
places on the islands occur stretches of sand of quite amie 
kind, being absolutely white, the result of a curious proct ‘ 
a less remote period, the comminution of countless shel! 
land snails which for thousands of years have fed and: di¢® 
the green turf. The brilliant colouring at times of the 
near. Colonsay and. Iona is largely to be accountecf 
by the presence of this pure. white sand on ‘the. sea bo! 
Thus the lowly snail has rendered the Hebridean (4 
scape at.times brighter than any similar colour-effect 00M 
able on the Mediterranean. Belonging. to.a. peri” We) 
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in the forts referred to aré several monoliths‘and acircle of 
nding stones, but to a ‘still earlier era ‘belongs the shell 
yud in Oronsay, known as Caisteal ‘nan Gillean, not 1m- 
sbably one of the oldest known sites of human habitation in 
Sait The hillock’stands*isolated ‘and ‘prominent”on the 
‘tish undulating grassy surface of Oronsay.. The ‘mound, 
ne 30 feet high, is, like all the neighbouring: area, composed 
blown sand from the ancient ‘raised beach. ‘The top (before 
| exploration by.the late»Mr. Galloway) was ‘thickly covered 
(an enormous. quantity of shell débris.. Surprisehas ‘been 
pressed that,.even‘in summer, such.an exposed and ‘incon- 
jient spot should have -been chosen for what:must: have been 
‘yrolonged occupation, or-series of.occupations. .()) 1! 
|| believe, however,:the camping ground was originally‘on 
fsa or very possibly in .a ‘hollow, and that during the 
syturies sincethe abandonment: of the site the level of the 
/-younding sandy areas-has been lowered by the blowing away 
the soil, thus leaving the mound high and dry with its im- 
‘ivable and protective top quite intact and undisturbed. , The 
‘ics obtained .from Caisteal nan Gillean are of. the. most 
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veresting character. They consist of implements of stone, 
iA and horn, chiefly round-nosed, chisel-ended instruments. 
(e end is rough (in which was inserted probably a handle of 
‘od or horn), and the other bevelled and very smooth, as if 
vatticle had been-employed for rubbing purposes, such as the 
\paration of skins. Several of these implements were dis- 
cveted this year, as also many of the so-called anvil:stones. 
Fne pins or borers have been found ; but the most important 
< covery of all took place-many years ago, when eleven barbed 


ype heads, or fish spears, of bone were found. These 
re exhibited at the Fisheries Exhibition in London by their 
<coverer, the late Mr. Galloway; but before they could be 
Ehatited to various -experts they disappeared, and their 
t:sent whereabouts cannot be traced. Harpoons apparently 
giilar have been found in Kent’s Cavern, Devonshire, in 
giociation with implements of -palzeolithic type. Paleolithic 
tpoon,and spear heads have been found on the Continent, 
tt several continental and a Yorkshire specimen may, be 
gributed to neolithic times. It is important to have_ the 
<onsay specimens recoveréd and a comparison of them made 
wh the examples above mentioned and with the specimens 
fently found in caves at Oban. From the standpoints of 
gheology, natural ‘history and geology the islands in the 
st to which our King and Queen have just paid a visit are 
yll worthy of study and investigation. pie ‘ete 
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4 McKINLEY MEMORIAL. 

.» . COMPETITION has beer. arranged, of which the 
4 following is the programme, for the competition for the 
1:Kinley Memorial, Philadelphia :— oe 

+ It is desired that the memorial shall include .a portrait 
stue of President McKinley, with a suitable architectural 
Sting. Na op 

| The site selected is the point of ground in liné with the 
itre of the window of the eastern pavilion of Memorial Hall, 
lirmount Park, immediately opposite the eastern avenue of 
‘t: Welsh Memorial, facing the roadway which extends from 
t Smith Memorial Gateway, westward. The general com- 
‘Tttee, however, reserves to itself the right to change the 
J ation should such action be found necessary. 

_) The competition is open to any sculptor, without restriction 
‘ato citizenship or nationality. 
' Designs shall beinethe form of sketch models in plaster at 
@niform scale of 14 inch to the foot. A type-written descrip- 
tn of the design’ and material shall accompany the sketch- 
es A competitor may submit more ‘than ‘one sketch- 
© del. 

_ The designs will be received at the office of the Secretary, 
2) South Broad Street, Philadelphia, by whom they will be 
efully arranged for inspection by the jury of award. All 
/Svenses of delivery of sketch-models must be prepaid by the 
,Cnpetitor. Upon request by competitors models will be 
Turned to them “collect.” Those belonging to competitors 
Gside of Philadelphia will be placed in the care of a 
-Tponsible packer. ' 
___ The sketch-models, with the accompanying descriptions, 
bie be deposited with the secretary, as above noted, between 
_\bruary 2 and March 2, 1993, inclusive. : 

__ The cost of the memorial, placed in position and complete, 
Sill not exceed the sum of 30,0co dols. This sum shall 
1 Inde the erection of a full-sized model in staff at the site 
ist 


1 the five designs that receive the prizes by the decision of 
_ + Jury of award shall be publicly exhibited at the discretion 

ae general committee. The sketch-models submitted and 
i; ne Prizes will not be exhibited or published until 
- 9¢r the award of the jury is made public, and then only with 


+ consent of their authors. All models not so retained ‘for 


\ 


exhibition willbe returned,’ if requested, to the senders within 
a reasonable time after the announcement of the decision of the 
jury of award. A ‘copy of the report of the jury of award ‘shall 
e’sent to each competitor. - 5 Pig neh pt rads pasta a 
There shall’ be a jury of award, composed ‘as’ follo6ws:— 
Wilson Eyre, jiin., and Theophilus P. Chandler, appointed by 
the- Pennsylvania* Academy ‘of the Fine ‘Arts; Edward’ H. 
Coates and ’Charles’*E: Dana, appoi=ted by the committee on 
works of art, Fairmount Park Art Association; J. Q. A. Ward 
and Paul’. Bartlett, appointed by the ‘National ‘Sculpture 
Society; Frank’ Miles Day, appointed by the Philadelphia 
Chapter of thé American Institute of Architects, The jury of 
award’shall exdinine the designs submitted, and shall report on 
the same in. writing to the general committee, McKinley 
Memorial, within sixty days after March 2, 1903, aS follows: — 
‘1, Selecting’ the five designs to” receive ptizes‘of 5¢0 dols. 
each, provided that no prize shall'be ‘awarded for a design 
which, in the opinion of the jury of award, cannot be executed 
for a sum not exceeding 36,009 dols. ’ More ‘than oné™ prize 
shall‘not be awarded to anyone competitor. The decision ‘of 
the jury of award regarding these prizes Shall. ‘be’final.’ Five 
hundred dollars’ shall be paid’ out of the fund of the general 
committee, McKinley Memorial, to the author ofeach sélected 
design immeédiately upon- receipt of the -report of the jury of 
Fused Hee rpe sie tee wierd. Ler SET Behe oe, a 
2. Selecting from the authors’of these five designs the one 
to be recommended to the general committee for the com- 
mission for the entire work, provided the said jury of award 
decides that any one of these designs is deemed worthy of such 
recommendation. - = Re eee eee 
_ No member of the jury of award shall be a competitor.’ In 
case of any vacancy occurring in the jury of award, the body 
making the first appointment shall have the power to’fill’such 
vacancys . . - na odtass 25 “ y Le x : bee? 
Should any competitor violate any of the conditions of this 
competition or disregard its terms the jury of award shall have 
power to place his sketch-model ‘out of competition.”’ 2 Sat 
Should the design recommended by the jury of award be 
selected by the general committee, McKinley Memorial, then 
the said committee’shall enter intoa contract with its’ author 
for the execution of the work. | res eee ea 
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HANDICRAFT: DESIGN: IN IRELAND»: 
T'HE revival of shandicrafts,which has of late years been 
so manifest,;has unfortunately, says the Baroness 
Rosenkrantz in the Zish’ Times, not, carried with-it a corre- 
sponding awakening to'the danger of bad design. It seems to- 
day as if many craft-workers felt that their’ goal -had~been 
attained when they could ‘successfully manipulate their tdols so 
that no error of workmanship could be detected:* 4 
~The successful teaching of certain right-minded leaders has 
worked marked changes wheresoever their influence has been 
felt; but with the crafts in this country-no modern spirit~has 
yet breathed life into the fossilised creed of its design.” 

If one examines, for example, the ‘designs of a ‘hundred 
specimens of Irish ‘lace from the best schools’ in Ireland, 
scarcely any trace of modernity is to-be found, and the designs. 
apart. from being copies and imitations of old designs, “are 
wofully lacking in artistic understanding, and very often 
exhibit an absolute want of the most elementary knowledge of 
design and designing. Yet we find, as a ‘rule, that “this 
anarchism of decorative energy is carried out with admirable 
skill and technical ~perfection.- A mastery of the technique is 
rightly considered needful, but unfortunately technique im lace, 
as in most arts and_crafts, can be.a dangerous foe. 

The chief idea of the lace designer seems to be one that 
should be a secondary consideration, namely, to give oppor- 
tunities for the display of different ‘stitches. This is entirely a 
wrong principle, and:one which should .be speedily deposed. 
The object of all decoration .is to ornament, to adorn ; not to 
show off the skill and learning of the decorator. - so ioels 

It -is- popularly supposed that -designing is the work of 
artists, forgetting that design -or decoration -is: something far 
older than any academy. t mova! og Ber 370s 
Primitive -man .drew designs on his commonest. utensils, 
and the spirit which prompted him is the very-same-one that 
should to-day animate us and lead us to decorate according to 
our present-day fancy the objects which are near and interest 
ys, froma teacup toa lace scarf and a church window. . .., 

Unfortunately, we have grown .accustomed to dictation ; 
we do not question the intrinsic merit of what we are taught, 
and consequently we are perpetuating to-day the errors of our 
forefathers, and have lost the earnestness and sincerity which 
made them great. What is needed is’ a’ revival of the old 
simple expression of individual feeling, expressed’ with” the 
enlightenment of to-day.’ ‘That revival of dld forms of expres- 
sion is not to be tolerated if it be unaccompanied with ‘modern 
feeling ; and here it is that we nreet a formidable’ ‘error: nowtin 
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danger of being promulgated in Ireland, although as yet it has 
not affected lace designing. ° 

In the desire to accentuate the characteristics of the Irish 
nation a strong movement is being made to introduce Keltic 
design as.a decoration for -modern objects. Where, it is pos- 
sible to reproduce the feelings, the spirit of the true old Kelt, 
Keltic design will be in place, but there and there only. It is 
misplaced upon a Renaissance bureau, and becomes an 
anachronism unparalleled perhaps in the history of decorative 
art. It is wrong, and should be impossible for us to shut our 
eyes to the centuries of design which separate us from Keltic 
work. Ireland, like all other countries, has passed through the 
Gothic and Renaissance periods, and stands to-day as far from 
Keltic art as France does from that of Byzantium. 

It is not the object of this article to condemn Keltic design- 
ing, but to point out that designers of to-day who are strongly 
under the influence of this ancient art should be encouraged 
to.gather from it what is best, and what will most rightly har- 
monise with the spirit of to-day, and not allow themselves to be 
bound to the servile imitation of an art which was so restricted 
that no scope was allowed for eventual development. No 
designer should forget that the art of to-day walks hand in 
hand with the progress of the nation, and is part of the unend- 
ing chain to which each successive generation adds a link, each 
link bearing the hall mark which distinguishes it from others. 
A servile. imitation of a past art has invariably presaged the 
decline of a nation; never its revival. While fresh adaptations 
of the eternal laws governing beauty are the sign of health and 
vigour, imitation is the sign of decadence, the conscious avowal 
of lack of creative force. 

We must be courageous to-day, and remember that as long 
as we wish to decorate our surroundings the power is in us to 
do so, and that it is not by slavish copying but by spontaneous 
and honest efforts that we shall succeed in sallsiviniy our in- 
stinctive desire to enjoy what is zsthetic. 

Let it not be thought needful that a designer must neces- 
sarily be a trained artist in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term. The careful study of plaster casts and all the routine 
of the “life class” will be of small assistance to the man who 
wants to make his drawing-room beautiful or to ornament a 
lady’s scarf. The training necessary for these lies nearer the 
heart and home, and does not ask for accurate copies from 
nature. 

To make an accurate copy of a daisy is one thing, to draw 

it in decorative relation to other daisies or other objects is quite 
another, and demands less a knowledge of the flower itself 
than an instinctive and trained sense of the sort of company 
it-ought to keep in the fairyland of i imaginative art. 
. The training necessary for the designer. is one which can be 
had by all who wish for it, in the same way that an “eye for 
colour” or any other sort of eye can be developed by anyone 
who conscientiously attends to the subject. The would-be 
designer must learn to know the meaning of the word 
“tradition” in art, and when he understands why a con- 
ventionalised tree or horse fulfils a high purpose in the field of 
ornament, he is already an advanced student ‘in his art, and is 
in the position to express his own pleasure in trees and horses 
by honest attempts to render his impression of these as orna- 
ments in whatever handicraft he happens to be working. If 
the truth of this be once grasped the craftsman will no longer 
care to work from ancient models. 

Irishmen have a splendid tradition in the old art of their 
‘country, and if by studying it no new development on modern 
lines be possible, yet the student will surely imbibe some of the 
delight in the symmetrical filling of space, some of the joy in 
grotesque form and interwoven pattern which are the enduring 
virtues of Keltic art. 


' GENERAL. 


“The National Trust announce that the beautiful woodland 
and meadows by the side of Derwentwater are to be publicly 
declared open for the enjoyment of future generations of 
résidents and tourists at the English lakes on October 15. On 
that day Princess Louise, who is vice-president of the National 
Trust, will go over from Lowther -Castle to perform the 
ceremony: It if the first time that the shores of any British 
lake have been thus dedicated to the public. 

‘The Tunnel of the Ni lagara Falls Power Company was 
latelyinspected ‘after five years’ usé. ‘No brick was out of 
place, and the work seemed as sound as when first laid. _The 
brickwork was laid in Portland cement mortar. 

Emerich Steindl, the architect of the new Parliamentary 
building . for” Hungary, died in Buda’ Pesth on Sunday last in 
his sixty-third year, a icgen completed the mua) ves has not 

yet been opened. © © 

Designs are being Invited from British sculptors for a 
monument to cost from 5,000/. to 6,000/.’ in position at Dominion 
Square, Montreal, as a memorial of Canadian soldiers who fell 
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in South, Africa, and to commemorate Lord Strathcona) 
generosity and patriotism. The Strathcona and South Afric; 
Memorial Fund offer premiums of 5o/..and 25/. for the tw 
first designs. 


The Northampton Street Improvement Committe; 
propose to expend 24,100/. on widening the lower, part o 
Sheep Street. The Local Government Board have sangeet] 
11,6007. for the widening of the West Bridge. : 

The Birmingham Municipal School of Art will com> 
mence the new session on the 15th inst. In the architectura | 
section Mr. W. H. Bidlake, M:A, will lecture on architectura 
history, and Mr. C. H. Bateman "and ‘Mr. H. T. Buckland o; 
architectural design. Mr.:A. Watson, a gold medallist, wil 
teach modelling’ and modelling design. The water-colou; 
classes will. be taught by Mr. J. V. Jelley, and instruction. it 
heraldic drawing: will be given by Mr. Treglown. 


_A Statue of the late Sir Man Singh of Ajodhya, the founde | 
of the British Indian Association, was unveiled in the Kaiser 
bagh Baradari on August 13 by Sir James la Touche 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces. The statue 
which is of white marble, was carved by Messrs. Farmer é 
Brindley at a cost of 2,000/. 


The British Vice-Consul at Philippeville, in Algeria 
says :—‘ The quarries at Chemtoll produce the most beautifu 
onyx marbles in the world. The interior of the new town hal 
at Constantine is decorated with them ; the grand staircase an 
salle des fétes are lavishly adorned with the most delicatel; 
veined and coloured onyx. It is a great pity that these marble! 
are not better known. A new quarry has been discovered nea) 
Ain M’lila, from which I have seen specimens of pure mete 
rose and yellow onyx quite uniform in tinting.” se 

Portions of the Wall of Roman London have been. 4 
bare in the demolition of Christ’s Hospital, Newgate Street, — 


The Statue of Balzac, which is to be erected in thi 
Avenue Friedland, near which he lived in the last years of hi 
life, is at last completed. The author is represented as seated 
It was one of the works of the late J. A. J. Falguiére. 


The Norman Work at St. Mary’s Church, Chatham, can 
not be wholly preserved in the rebuilding of the nave Owing ti. 
the decayed condition of the masonry. The centre arch ha) 
been taken down, but its columns are to be reconstructed o 
the old Norman material. The two Norman side arches wil : 
remain intact. 


The Acting Lord Chamberlain has again intimated to th ; 
London theatre managers that no house will be licensed unles _ 
its structure has received the approbation of ee 
County Council. 


A Test of acetylene gas as an iNueninant: which was mad 
at Father Point, one of the most important lighthouses on th 
St. Lawrence, proved successful. 4 


The Statues. representing the seven Edwards whic 
adorned the entrance to the annexe to Westminster Abbe; 
erected for the Coronation,’ have been removed to Windso 
Castle. The annexe itself has been sold for old sal 
materials. 


The Palestine Exploration Fund have at Gezer die. 
covered a cave, artificially cut, about 30 feet long, made t 
serve as a crematorium, witha "chimney cut in the rock, Th 
floor is thickly overlaid with calcined. human bones, Abov 
this stratum of cremated remains are unburnt remains of late 
interment, the bodies having been buried in the contracte 
position. Pottery, much of it perfect, occurs largely in ot 
strata. The remains appear to belong to. two distinct 4 

ae 
> 
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a 
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both pre-Israelite. ag 


Mr. J. T. Nettleship, who gained some reputation as a ~ 
animal painter, died on. Sunday last: .His special study wa 
wild animals, and in a large number of pictures and drawing — 
he. showed how deeply:he had been ‘impressed by the form! 
the movements and the colours of beasts of prey, especiall 4 
lions, polar bears and leopards. be: 


4 1 
The Dedication of the new bells at Oldswinford aie q 
church, Stourbridge, took place on Saturday, the 30th ul — 
Two new bells have been added to the peal, one of the old ont 
has been recast, and after removal to Loughborough fe c 
retuning, &c., the bells have. been rehung on new fram\ . 
work. Oldswinford is one of the old churches of the dioces! — 
mention of it going back to the thirteenth century ; the olde: : 
bells of its present peal are dated at the end of the Stua! 
times, and four of them have apparently been in uninterrupte 2 
use since 1686 and 1687. ; 
‘fhe Thirteenth-century Church at Eastry, Kent, he i 
for several years. been under restoration, and-an effort is a 
being made to raise funds to complete the work. The preset 
church is the third which is known to have been erected oO tg 
the site, the original building having’been, according to ou 
authorities, a temple of Eastre (or Eostre), the goddess ( 
Spring. 
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66,OXFCRD STREET, w. “INK-PHOTO’SPRAGUE & C2 LT 4 & S5,EAST HARDING STREET. FETTER LANE.E) 


PHOTOG RAPHED 


BY S. B.BOLAS & C2 


STAIRCASE MIDDLE: LLoyp’s BUILDING, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


T. E. COLLCUTT, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. “ 
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CATHEDRAL SERIES, No. 406.—HEREFORD: EAST END OF SOUTH CHOIR AISLE. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
| connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf? A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
yeaders. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER, Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Butld- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


| The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
| and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
| may be interested. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 


publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
| Correspondents are requested to make their communications 


as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
| spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications, 


| TENDERS, ETC. 

*,% As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E..C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BERMONDSEY.—Sept. 16.—Designs are invited for artisans’ 
| dwellings to be erected on land at Rotherhithe, within the 
| borough of Bermondsey, and known as the Fulford Street area. 
| Premiums of too/., 607 and 4o/. will be awarded. Mr. Fredk. 


Ryall, town clerk, Town Hall, Spa Road, S.E. 


BIDEFORD.—Sept. 25.—The Town Council of Bideford are 
about to erect municipal offices and a public library upon a 
\ site opposite the west end of the Long Bridge, Bideford, and 
they invite designs for the proposed buildings. Premiums of 
| 30/., 15/. and Io/. respectively are offered for the designs which 
shall be placed by the Council first, second and third in order 
of merit. Designs and descriptions, &c, are to be delivered 


_to Mr. Wm. B. Seldon, town clerk, 18 The Quay, Bideford. 


INDIA.—Noy. 1.—Competitive designs are invited for the 
| €rection of a memorial to Her Majesty the late Queen Victoria 
at Allahabad. A premium of 2,000 rupees will be awarded to 
| the design selected by the committee. Mr. H. Nelson Wright, 


Indian Civil Service, honorary secretary, Queen Victoria 
_ Memorial Fund Committee, Allahabad, India. 
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LIVERPOOL. — Sept. 15.— Designs are invited for new 
labourers’ dwellings to accommodate about 2,500 persons, to 
be erected on the Hornby Street area. Premiums of 2504, 
1507, and 1oo/. respectively are offered for the first three 
selected designs. Particulars will be supplied by the Town 
Clerk. 

MAIDENHEAD —Oct 1.—Designs for free library. Premiums 
offered of £50, £20 and £10 respectively. Mr. John Kirk, 
town clerk, Guildhall, Maidenhead. | , 

NEWARK.—Oct. 14.—Designs and suggestions are invited 
for alterations and additions at the infirmary, Bowbridge Road, 
Newark, comprising a board and committee-room, a new 
mortuary and provision for twenty extra beds. A prize of 
twenty guineas is offered for the best plans sent to the office 
of Mr. M. H. Colton, clerk, 27 Lombard Street, Newark. 

SOUTHEND —Sept. 7.—Designs are invited for a church to 
accommodate 500 persons, a clergy-house, and a parochial hall 
or parish-room about 50 feet by 30 feet. Mr. C. H. J. Talmage, 
Kathleen Villa, Southchurch Road, Southend-on-Sea. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ACTON.—Oct. 7.—For erection of a refuse destructor. 
D. J. Ebbetts, surveyor, 242 High Street, Acton, W. 

BEETHAM.—Sept. 8.—For erection of village schools, 
Beetham, Westmorland. Mr. John F. Curwen, architect, 
26 Highgate, Kendal.. 

BEVERLEY.—For the erection of Wesleyan Sunday schools 
at Beverley, Yorks. Messrs. W. J. Morley & Son, architects, 
269 Swan Arcade, Bradford. 

BRISTOL.—Sept. 10.—For erection at. Stapleton of an 
infirmary for the accommodation of about 875 sick patients. 
Mr. J. J. Simpson, clerk, St. Peter’s Hospital, Bristo}. 

CHESTERFIELD.-—Sept. 1o.—For erection of an isolation 
hospital to accommodate thirty patients at Penmore, in the 
parish of Hasland, Chesterfield. Mr. G. E. Bolshaw, architect, 
189 Lord Street, Southport. 


CLOUGHFOLD.—For alterations and extensions at the 
brewery, Cloughfold, Lancs. Mr. John Wilson, architect, 
Bacup. 

COLWYN Bay.—For erection of first-class business pre- 
mises. Particulars on application to Brown & Son, solicitors, 
Bank Chambers, Grimsby. 

CowFoLp —Sept. 16.—For alterations and additions to 
East Ridge, Cowfold, Sussex. Mr. William Buck, architect, 
Horsham. 

COwLING.—Sept. 8 —For about 80 roods of fence walling 
at Stott Hill farm, Cowling, Yorks. Mr. J. Whitley, Temple 
Buildings, Keighley. 

DERBY.—Sept. 29.—For erection of a school on the Nor- 
manton Road. Mr. A. Macpherson, architect, Tenant Street, 
Derby. 

DFVONPORT.—Sept. 18.—For erection of buildings at the 
gasworks. Mr. A. B. Pilling, town clerk, Devonport. 

DEWSBURY —For erection of four workmen’s cottages. 
Plans and specifications may be seen at the works of the Savile 
Town Chemical Co., Ltd., Mill Street East, Savile Town. 

DEwsBURY —For erection of two scullery houses at Thorn- 
hill Lees. Mr. Frank Dixon, Thornhill Lees. 

DoveR.—Sept. 9.—For erection of Turkish baths adjoining 
the town hall, Dover. Sir Wollaston Knocker, town clerk, 
Castle Hill House, Dover. 

ENFIELD —Sept. 9.—For erection of a deaf centre and 
additions to the junior mixed and infant departments at the 
Bush Hill Park school, Enfield, Middlesex. Mr. G E. T. 
Laurence, architect, 22 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


Mr, 
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HOLDERS OF 9 COLD AND SILVER MEDALS. 


The illustration represents our Patent Epicycloidal Window-Opener, which we claim to be the best on the 
market. It has a very strong and silent motion, Locks the Window in any position, forcing it well home when 
It is suitable for Windows Opening either Inwards or Outwards, is made in any size, ani 


FRED VERITY & SON (its VERITY BROS.) 


LANE, LEEDS. 


operated with endless cords. 


We are also Marufacturers of Fanlight Openers, Skylight Openers, Espagnolette Bolts, Door 
Checks and Springs, Window Gearing of all kinds, Casements in Wrought-Iron cf 


Gun-Metal, &c., &c. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—In specifying our goods will Architects kindly use the Name FRED 


VERITY & SON. 


Medals Awarded at the Building Trades Exhibition, London, 1887; International Inventions Exhibition, 1885 ; 
Adelaide Jubilee International Exhibition, 1887. 


ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. 


MANUFACTURED 


SUPPLIED TO 
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HACKNEY.—-Sept. 11.—For erection of coal stores. Mr. 

George Grocott, town clerk, Town Hall, Hackney. 
HAMMERSMITH.—Sept. 23.—For erection of board-room, 

clerk’s offices, receiving home for children and out-relief offices. 


Mr. J. H. Richardson, ‘architect, 87 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


HAMMERSMITH.—Sept. 24.—For erection of a block of 
workmen’s dwellings in Yeldham Road. Mr. H. Thom neoe 
town clerk, Town Hall, Broadway, Hammersmith. 


HANWELL —Sept. 15.—For construction of an above- 
ground convenience (containing two w.c’s) in the cemetery at 
Hanwell. Mr. Wm. Chambers Leete, town clerk, Town Hall, 
Kensington, W. 

HENDON.—Sept. 15.—For erection of a pair of cottages at 
the sewage outfall works, Renters Lane; the erection of a 
corrugated iron fire-escape shed, Institute Road; and the 
supply and erection of entrance gates, boundary fencing, &c., 
at the Council offices. Mr. Henry Humphris, clerk, Urban 
District Council offices, The Burroughs, Hendon, N. WwW. 


HEREFORD.—Sept. 12.—For erection of an_ isolation 
hospital in the parish of Stretton Sugwas Mr. Thomas Llan- 
warne, clerk to the Rural District Council, 8 St. John Street, 
Hereford, 

HORNSEY.—Sept. 22.—For taking-down fencing, &c, in 
Tottenham Lane, and erecting a new dwarf wall, with iron 
fencing, gates, &c. Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, engineer, Southwood 
Lane, Highgate, N. 

HULL.— Sept. 12.—For erection of a synagogue and school- 
rooms in Osborne Street. Messrs, Ansdell & Cox, architects, 
50 Savile Street, Hull. 


ILKESTON.—Sept. 16.—For erection of a laundry, with 
additions and alterations to the administrative department, at 
the Ilkeston hospital, Heanor Road, Ilkeston. Mr. Charles 
W. Hunt, architect, 132 Station Road, Ilkeston. 


IRELAND.—Sept. 8.—For erection of an electric power 
station, 42 feet by 25 feet, in brick, with steel principals and 
slated roof, at the Grosvenor Street goods terminus, Belfast, 
for the Great Northern Railway Company (Ireland). Mr. T. 
Morrison, secretary, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. 


_IRELAND.—Sept 9—For erection of water-closets, bath- 
rooms, lavatories, &c , in the fever hospital at the Belfast work- 
house. Mr, James C. Neeson, clerk to the Guardians, at the 
Workhouse. 


IRELAND.—Sept. 9.—For erection of a Crown post office 
and caretaker’s residence at Castlebar, co. Mayo. Particulars 
can be obtained at the Office of Public W orks, Dublin. 


LAMBETH. — Sept. 17. — For erection of bathrooms for 
females and extension of female clothing stores at Renfrey-. 
Road workhouse. Mr. S. R. J. Smith, architect, 15 York 
Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 

LEEDS.—Sept. 8.—For preparing the foundation of the 
Killingbeck hospital for smallpox, including formation of a 
new road, Mr. Edwin T. Hall, architect, 54 Be ford Square, 


LEIGHTON BUZZARD.—For erection of an additional ward 
at Grove Hospital. Mr. J. T. Lawrence, architect, Leighton 
Buzzard. 

LEYLAND.—Sept. 16.—For erection of business premises. 
on Chapel Brow, Leyland. The Leyland and Farington 
Co-operative Society, Ltd , Golden Hill, Leyland. 

LLANELLY.—Sept. 9 ores construction of a bridge over 
the river Lliedi, Llanelly. Mr. J. Vaughan Stewart, engineer, 
Harbour Office, Llanelly. 

LONDON. Wor foundations to ground lines and 25,000 
super feet concrete flooring, for the Agricultural Organising: 
Agency, Ltd. Plans and specifications may be seen on 
application to the Surveyor, M.2, Store, Millwall Dock. 


LoNnpDON.—Sept. 18.—For construction of a new operating- 
room at the infirmary, East Dulwich Grove, SE. Mr. G. D. 
Stevenson, architect, 13 and 14 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 

LONDON.—Oct 7.—For erection of a new cartshed, bothy, 
&c., at Sydenham Wells Park, S.E. Part'culars at the General, 
Section (Architect’s Department), L.C.C., 18 Pall Sam 
East, S.W. 


MANCHESTER.—Sept. 8.—For alterations and repairs to 
the Brook Street bridge over the river Medlock. Particulars. 
and form of tender may be obtained on application at the City 
Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 


MANCHESTER.—Sept. 8.—For erection of an underground 
convenience (water-closets and urinals) at Walkden. Mr. John 
T. Proffitt, surveyor, Walkden, near Manchester. 

MANCHESTER.—Sept. 12 —For erection of a two-storeyed 
public lavatory at Blackley. The City Architect, Town Hall, 
Manchester. 

MARGATE.—Sept. 8 —For sinking of a well and workdae 
shafts, and driving about 3,2co yards of adit at Wingham, about 


PATENT INI 


BY THE 


URATED STONE 


PATENT INDURATED STONE CO. Ltd. 


Works—_MILLWaALL, 


City Offices : 21 Gt. St. Helen’s, London, q. 


E. 


THOROUGHLY MATURED SLABS, CONCRETE SANITARY TUBES, CONCRETE MAN. 


HOLES, PATENT IN SITU PAYING, 


Prevents Dry Rot, 
Fungus, Decay, &c. 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 


Particulars from MAJT OR So co. 


Solignum 
Wood Preservative. 


Ltd. 


0 WINDSOR . CASTLE FOR i. M. THE KING. 
Payments extended over any number of years for Vestries, Corporations, and District Councils. 
No Laminations. 


SILLS, HEADS, BAY WINDOWS, &c. 


and isa pleasing 

Stain. | ; 
Enquirien ; 
Solicited. 
HULL. | 


Solignum Depot, 


Perfect Foothold. Cope and Work like Natural Stone. 
Face equal to a Polished Flag. Natural York Stone Appearance. 
No Air Cavities. -Non=Porous. Frostproof. 

Wear alike full Depth of Slab. 
Hydraulic Pressure over 1,000 Tons. 


Never becomes Slippery. 
3y Contractors 

3 to H.M. 

x Govern- 


Suitable alik 
for STEPS, LANDINGS: 
: WINDOW and DOOR HEADS 
= SILLS, JAMBS, or any purpose for whiel 
NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL STONE CAN BE USED 
WILL LAST A CENTURY. 


Trio HARD YORK NONSLIP STONE CO: 


(BRANCH OF BROOKES, Lyrp.), - | 
London, N.W.: 22 SOMERS TOWN (Midland Railway) 


Head Offices: HALIFAX. 
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a mile north of Adisham railway station. Mr. Edward Brooke, 
town clerk, 18 Cecil Square, Margate. 
NORWICH.—Sept. 16.—For erection of addition class- 

_ rooms and alterations at the Thorpe Hamlet girls’ school and 
‘Nelson Street boys and girls’ schools. Mr. C. J. Brown, 
architect, Cathedral Offices, Norwich. 
|. PLyMOUTH —Sept +10.—For erection of a dry wall at 
| Knighton, and laying pipes at Wembury Ford. Mr. Fred. Wm. 
, Cleverton, clerk, Rural District Council, 4 Buckland Terrace, 
Plymouth. 

_ PONTEFRACT.—Sept. 10.—For rebuilding the Greyhound 
inn, Pontefract. Mr. William Hurst, architect, Pontefract. 
__ ROTHERHAM.—For erection of three saleshops and dwel- 
_ling-houses and two dwelling-houses at Canklow. Mr. H. 
Senior, 68 Westgate, Rotherham. 


WAKEFIELD.—Sept. 6 —For alterations and additions to 
property in Market Place, Wakefield. Messrs. Watson. Son & 
Ellison, architects, Barstow Square, Wakefield, } 


WAKEFIELD.—Sept. 10.—For -erection of five cottages at 
Carlton, near Wakefield, Yorks. Mr. John W. Fawcett, secre- 
tary Industrial Co-operative Society, 10 Albion Street, Leeds. 


WALES —For erection of two ‘houses at Caldicot, M 
Mr. E. Blewitt, architect, Blaenavcn, Mon. ae ie 

WALES.—Sept. 8.—For erection of a cattle and 
market at Llandovery. 
Llandovery. 


WALES.—Sept. 8.—For removal of St. George’s pier, the 
construction of a sea-wall, promenade, &c., and construction 
and erection of a pier and floating landing stage. Mr, Thomas 
Hughes, clerk, Menai Bridge, Anglesey. 


sheep 
Mr. John Thomas, town clerk, 


_ SABDEN. — Sept. 13.— For erection of boundary walls at 
‘Wesley chapel, Sabden, Lancs. -Mr. Gregson, surveyor, 
_ Padiham. 
_ SCOTLAND —Sept. 10—For erection of a new wing to 
Dundarroch House, Pitlochry. Mr. J. Leonard, architect, 
| Pitlochry. 
- SCOTLAND.—Sept. 10.—For alterations and additions to 
_the farm colony block, for the Glasgow Lunacy District Board. 
_Mr. Alexander Skirving, architect, 121. West Regent Street, 
| Glasgow. 
| SCOTLAND.—Sept. 12.—For erection of stone school to 
_accommodate 900 pupils, janitor’s house, offices, parapet, area 
_and boundary walls, bacteria tanks and drainage works, and 
| making-up of playgrounds at Auchterderran, Cardenden, Fife. 
Mr, William Williamson, architect, 220 High Street, Kirkcaldy. 
| SCOTLAND.—Sept. 22.—For erection of an elementary 
school to accommodate 409 pupils, offices, parapet walls, &c, 
at corner of Sang Road and Gow Crescent, Kirkcaldy. Mr. 
_ William Williamson, architect, 220 High Street, Kirkcaldy. 
|  SHEFFIELD.—Sept. 12 —For erection of a bridge over the 
‘canal at Coleridge Road, Attercliffe. Mr. Charles F. Wike, 
_C.E, city surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield. 
| | SOUTHWARK.— Sept. 18.—For converting’a railway ‘arch at 
| Ewer Street, Union Street, S.E, into stables, &c. Mr. G. D. 
Stevenson, architect, 13 and 14 King Street, E.C. 
TRURO.—Sept. 8.—For erection of a rectory at St. Mary’s, 
'Truro. Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, architect, 6 Queen Anne’s 
» Gate, Westminster. 


YDRO - EXTRACTORS 


WALES.—Sept. 12 
Mr. J. Trevor Jones, 


architect, Glebeland, 
WALSALL.—Sept. 


Mr. H. E. Lavender, 


4 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. 


en NY AN ESTAB.] LIMITED, [1871. 
Se WMER 
| =A) (ii Telegrams, 7 Telephone, 
“LIMMER, LONDON,” 862. 
Form or Bloc 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


|For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices, 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


The Buttermere Green Slate Co. 


Having acquired Sawing and Planing Machinery 
are now prepared to supply 


j|/PILLARS,* COLUMNS, HEADS, SILLS, 
JAMBS, MULLIONS, KERBS, TILES, 
&e., &c., in their famous 


LIGHT SEA GREEN STONE, 
DARK SEA GREEN STONE, 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo. ,Ltd.), M OTT [ F D GRE FE N ST0 N E r 


‘ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


CAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS) keswick, CUMBERLAND. 
RICHARD D. BATCHELOR, 


ul 


WIT, GASSELS & WILLIAMSO 
' ENGINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
‘MOTHERWELL. 


| 
| 


I ee OATALOGUES FREE. 


} 


! 
\ 


JORTLEY FIRE CLAY CO. 


oe Sys Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. , 2, a, 

cs) 4 

Retr wa ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. Sug @ 2,8 baste 

ke 0 a WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. "Re Peat 
acy ey LARGEST STEAM WELL-BorING TOOLS IN THE KINGDOM. ’ vs 


8 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 
Vol. LXVII. of THE ARCHITECT. Price 12s. 6d. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 


WALLSEND.— Sept 
junior school and caretaker’s house, Wallsend. 
Board, Bewicke Schools, Willington Quay, RS O. 


_WALES.—Sept. § —For erection of a club building for the 
Briton Ferry Working-men’s Club and Institute. 
Clarke, architect, Briton Ferry, 


WALES —Sept. 9.—For alterations to a building at Cardiff 
to adapt it for use as an electric-light station, for the Great 
Western Railway Company. 
Paddington Station, W. 

_WALES.—Sept. 10.—For erection of a schoolroom, &c., 
adjoining Calfaria Welsh Independent chapel, Bargoed. 
T. Roderick, architect, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 


.—For alterations at the public hall, Rhos. 


Mr. H. Alex, 


Mr G. K. Mills, secretary, 


Mr. 


51 Mountain Street, Rhos 


WALES.—Sept. 14.—For altering and making additions to 
Carmel Baptist chapel schoolroom, Troedyrhiw. 
Lloyd, 5 Beech Grove, Troedyrhiw. 

_ WALES —Sept. 15.—For erection of a new school, consist- 
ing of mixed and infants’ departments, at Llwyncelyn, Porth 
Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, Hillside Cottage, Pentre. 

WALES.—Sept. 18.—For erection of a showroom, dwelling- 

house, &c., on the New Road, Dowlais. 


Mr. Wm. 


Mr. T. Roderick, 
Merthyr. 


8.—For erection of a school to accommo- 


date 1,000 children and a caretaker’s house at North Walsall. 


architect, Bridge Street, Walsall. 


27.—For extension of the Carville 
Clerk of the 


THE WOOD CARVING CO,, 


LIMITED, 
WINDSOR ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


Manufacturers of Fancy Solid Wood Mouldings 
of every description for Cabinet Makers, 
Builders, Picture Frame Makers, &c. 


Hand Carving of Every Description. 


Send for Price List and Patterns. 


EDWARDS & MEDWAY 


Kennington Steam Joinery Works, 


9 ETHELRED ST., KENNINGTON CROSS, S.E. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Edgythe, London.” 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 
and every description of STONEWORK executed 
on the premises. 

Architects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 
espatch. ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


FRENCH ASPHALTE CO, 


ARCHITECTS 
Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


6 Laurence Pountney Hill. Cannon St., E.C. 


CADOGAN IRONWORKS 


STANLEY BRIDGE, 


CHELSEA, S.W. 


Columns, Girders, Roofs, Railings, 
Ornamental Work, Castings, &c. 
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WALTHAMSTOW.—Sept. 11.—For erection of a sorting 
office at Walthamstow, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings. Particulars may be obtained on 
application to Mr. J. Wager, H.M. Office of Works, &c, 
Storey’s Gate, Westminster. 

WESHAM.—Sept. 30.—For 
offices at Wesham, Lancs. 
architects, Accrington. 

WHITECHAPEL.—Sept. 22.For erection of stores, cart and 
van sheds, lodge and public urinals at the depdt in Went- 
worth Street. Mr. G. W. Ciarke, town clerk, 15 Great Alie 
Street, Whitechapel, E. 

WOOLWICH.—Sept. 10.—For additions, repairs, drainage, 
&c., to Old Park House, and for additions, repairs, drainage, 
&c., to Goldie Leigh, both situate in Long Lane, Bostall 
Heath. Messrs. Church, Quick & Whincop, architects, 
William Street, Woolwich, 

WooLWicH.—Sept. 18.—For erection of municipal build- 
ings at the corner of Wellington Street and Upper Market 
Street, Woolwich. Mr. A. Brumwell Thomas, architect, 
5 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 

WOOLWICH.—Sept. 18.—For erection of a greenhouse at 
the new portion of Woolwich cemetery. Mr. Arthur B, 
Bryceson, town clerk, Town Hall, Woolwich. 


erection of workhouse and 
Messrs. Haywood & Harrison, 


EARLY yesterday (Thursday) morning the town hall, Batley, 
was destroyed by fire. It was an old building, and the Council 
are at present considering plans for the erection of a new town 
hall. How the fire originated is unknown, but the damage is 
covered by insurance. 

AT the half-yearly meeting of the Midland Centre of the 
National Federation of Building Trade Employers, recently 
held in Birmingham under the presidency of Mr. William 
Sapcote, a message of sympathy with His Majesty in his 
serious illness, and a fervent expression of hope for his speedy 
and complete recovery, was forwarded to Buckingham Palace. 
To this the following reply has just been received by the 
secretary from the Home Office :—‘Sir,—I have had the 
honour to lay before the King the loyal and sympathetic 
message of sympathy from the Midland Centre of the National 
Federation of Building Trade Employers on the occasion of 
His Majesty’s severe illness. His Majesty was pleased to 
receive the same very graciously.—I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, A. AKERS-DOUGLAS.” 


For erection of school premises at Mina Road, Bristol. 


TENDERS. 
ABINGDON. 
For apply of gas-engine and pumps for supplemental water 
supply. Bae 2. 
W. ACKLING (accepted) . ~, an £185 6 a 
ANTONY. 

For repairs to Antony Wesleyan chapel, Devonport, — 
Oliver ; 5 : ; -£76 4 0 
Jinkin , : - 64 oe. 
Snell - 58° O8no: 
Prout «OOo 
Rothesey : 49 To oo: 
Pyne 48 56 
Taylor ; ri : * 39 I0 o 
Kent & Paul . (8 ie Lo 
Stevens . : : : 3 . d : » 3818 o 
COLLINGS, Millbrook, Plymouth (accepted ) . . 34 1956 


BRISTOL. 


Mr. 
H. DArE BRYAN, architect, 38 College Green, Bristol, 
Builders work, 


Exove yn, : ‘ - £5,860 0 © 
W. Church ‘ ; : 5,789 Oe 
G. Downs & Son 5450 0 oO 
E. Clarke . ; ; 5.447 5 0 
Eastabrook & Sons . 5320 0 oO 
E. Walters ; , - 5,290 0 6 
Stephens, Bastow & Co. ; - 5,199 0 Oo 
R. Wilkins & Sons : - 5,098 0 o 
S. Williams : : : ; : - 4,920 0% 
G. HUMPHREYS, Stapleton Road, Bristol (ac- 
cepted ) . : ; é ; ; 4,990 0 9 
Plumbers work, 
A. E, W. Blissett : F ‘ ; 581 10 o 
J. E. B. James . : : : : «, S55 280s 
A. J. Vaughan . A - : : ; : 543 2 2 
A. E. Wilkins a . 520050 eae 
J. Wilkins. 2 523, Oe 
A... Scull . (522 Omen 
I 0 @ 


S. H. Povey : : é ; ; : 
G, F, TUCKEY, Gloucester Street, St. Paul’s, 
Bristol (accepted) . : : + 510. Ome 


Bar 


SPRAGUE & CO., Lta., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Oannen Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE’S ‘“INK-PHOTO ” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. ; 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


ee tern ene ae ee a 
QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. ; 

Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 


OLDACRES & CO., © CHANoERY Lass, 


LONDON, W.C. 
“Quantities *’ Box, 14”x 9x5", 2s. each. ‘ 
Tele. No. 1021 P.O. Central. Telegrams, ‘“Oldacres, London.” 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 


199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 
Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
warded on Application. 

MEDAL AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 

Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
quares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description, 

HEYL'sS ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 


Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London— Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1902, price 6d., post 7d. ; | 


Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. | 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


W. F. STANLEY & co., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 

No extra charge for Prints by Hlectrie Light, 

Telephone No. 871 Hop. 
UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 
Quantities’? Box, 14 in. by 9 in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 
W. HARDAKER, 13 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


T. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


PLEASE SPECIFY 


SAM DEARDS’ | 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
‘POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, Fy =| 
‘POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds 


|POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers 
73 inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8differentkinds), _ 
‘POORE’S Sensitised Papers. B 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


GEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOCRAPHED 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, - 


WESTMINSTER. o. 
Telephone No. 185 Westminster. E, 
Telegraphic Address, “‘ Cartoons, London.’ 
LS 


LIGHTNING ee | 


CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufactuversand Erectors, _ 


W. J. FURSE & co. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘“‘FURSH, NOTTINGHAM.” } 


t 


BEECHINGS, LTD. 
“ What we a 


can do | 


PATENT 


‘‘SELF-LOCKING” GLAZING, 


The removable Lead Cap and “ Self-Locking ” Steel Bar. 
are special features that no other systems poszess, 


Requires no Nuts, Boits, Screws, or Packing. | 
} 
| 


VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW, | 


And 34 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 


Guaranteed 5 Years, 


for YOU.” 


Write us to send you, Post Free, the above beautifully | 
printed Pamphlet. 
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| 
. CARLISLE. 


t FARNHAM. 
For laying the girls’ yard, Harraby Hill House, an area of | For erection of two cottages. Messrs. FRIEND & LLOYD, 
about 350 square yards, in asphalte, and for painting all the architects, Aldershot. 
outside wood and ironwork at Harraby Hill House. W. J. Snuggs . . £989 0 0 
Accepted tenders. W. White 979 0 O 
__ .W. Shepherd, Milkstone, Rochdale, asphalte, 2s. per square H. Fulford . 912 8 8 
_ yard. a part Pe J. Caesar’. glo 0°0O 
R. S. Kirk, 20 Lonsdale Street, Carlisle, painting, £15 18s. A. G. Mardon 895 0 O 
| COVENTRY. ‘ Cm aie 
-ne the market hall. Mr. J. E. SWINDLEHURST sit or construction o inedon water-supply works. Messrs. 
For Beer J iss MosLEy & SCRIVENER, engineers, Fish Street Chambers, 
Rea & Son . . £1,261 0 0 Northampton. 
F. Braby & Co. ; : 993 15 8 Contract No. 1.— Water-tower. 
Kelley & Co. . Siow - r : - 672 2 0sn0 O. P. DREVER, Kettering (accepted ) 1439. oe. 0 
Bee co. & Co., Brighouse (accepled) A sa Contract No. 2.—Tanks and girders. 
S, Taylor & Co. : ‘ ] : ; a1 4 I J. THompsoN, Dudley (accepied ) 740 O O 
Contract No. 5.—Engine-house and cottage. 
| EASTBOURNE. O. P. DREVER (accepted). 503° 0 9 
For pulling-down the existing destructor and erecting a new Contract No. 7.—Reservotr. 
six-cell installation with three boilers. Mr. R. M. GLOYNE, O. P. DREVER (accepted ) . . Ij259-1r 0 
borough surveyor. Contract No. 8.—Iron pipes 
MANLOVE, ALLIOTT & Co. (accepted) - £3,892 °o oO SHEEPBRIDGE CoAL & IRON Co,’ Chester- 
field (accepted ) : 775.08 .Q 


FELIXSTOWE. 


For construction of the sea-walls, groynes, promenade and 


other works. 
T. W. Pedrette 
_ Easton, Gibb & Son 
_ - G. Double ; 
| W. Gradwell & Co. ; 
_ Case Sea Defence, Ltd. . 
_ Bradshaw & Co. 
P. W. Symmons 
H. J. Linzell . 
A. Fasey& Son. 
G. Hayward & Co. . 
J. Moffat 
J. C. Truman 
C. Durrant. : ‘ 
J. Moran& Son . , 
B. CooKE & Co., Westm 


inster (accepted ) 


Contract No. 9. 


Tender not yet accepted. 


- £19,762 0 6 GRIMSBY 
. 18,983 5 O| fF Ae herrea a 
16,948 13 8 or piling, timbering and concreting the Alderman Dobson 
ioe be A Pes Mr. H. C. SCAPING, architect, Court Chambers, 
: ? > rimsby. 
. “late * é Pedrette & Co.. : £5,087 2 6 
setts Gradwell & Co. ia 
nil e420 o>. O H.B 3,459 
; | 16219 0 0 .B. James. ; 3,350 0 O 
i ita 368 O.8 Hewins & Goodhand 3,329 II oO 
; : 14,250 Baa J. M. Thompson & Sons . 3:239 0 0 
roe toate Jj. Waterman . : : ‘ ; 2,887 0 0 
‘ . Tee i. HARMAN & LANGTON, Hull (accepzed) 2,788 0 o 
x 13,900 19 6| For concreting and piling the foundations at the Harold 
43,270" 5 2 Street school. 
E2504 32 HARMAN & LANGTON, Hull (accepted) . 2,788 OK O 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 


2AG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone & Mosaic, 
— Poulded or Plain, 


| IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
sphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


i.c. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.E. 
AVE TIME. 


AYE MONEY. 


Particulars 


Thos. Harrison, Ld. 
| Bradford. 


ZELDON STONE. 


i A WEATHER 8TONH OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Wablefor all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
Pt: peal its use for upwards of three centuries. 
| tools with facility, and combi Cc 

with GREAT DURABILITY and EyanGoLoun, 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
| 88 ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, CORBY, KETTERING. 


HE VALLONGO §$ 
\MARBLE op atte “bets 


5 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


LATE SLABS ¢ any dimensions for 
ablic Baths, Tanks, Billiard Beds, &., &c. 


Prices and full particulars on application. 


"WATER SUPPLIES 


| MANSIONS, OOUNTRY HOUSES, TOWNS, VILLAGES, 
‘pe &e. Thousands of springs discovered by W. Stone, 


‘pert Water Finder, Artesian and other Wells Bored and 
es ae abundant supplies of Pure Water. Illustrated 
ert -—Address. W. STONE, Artesian and Con- 

& Well Engineer, Bolingbroke Hall, Spilsby. 


Fibrous Plaster 


OXYLIN 
DECORATIONS. 


H. E. GAZE, 16 Hinde St., LONDON, W. 
CORNICES READY for FIXING from 6d. foot. 
OVERDOORS, CEILINGS, CAPS, TRUSSES, &c. 
ESTIMATES FOR SPECIAL WORK. 


JOHN FIELD & CO. 


REPOUSSE & ART METAL WORKERS, 


STOVE, RANGE & PATTERN CHASERS, 
In Lead or Brass of all kinds, of Hearth and 
Mantel Adornments, 


Cadman Lane, SHEFFIELD. 


CROGGON & SON. 


ASPHALTE ROOFINC, SARKINC. 
INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
‘‘ DURABLE”? ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 
GALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 

ANO ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 
CALVANISED CORRUCATED ROOFING SHEETS. 
Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 
er 


VENTILATORS 


——_—__—_—_—_—— 
PATENT TUBULAR. 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 
WEATHER-PROOF. 


JOHN KING, 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, 


LIVERPOOL. 


London Office : 7 Quality Court, 
x Chancery Lane, W.C. 


3 c 
LL LS 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


>. . OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


dames Bedford & Co. 


| (Successors to 
ml ) CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A.,& HILL & HEY). 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


\ “EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
, SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zinc 
throughout. 
Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture, 


Price Lists, Oatalogues, Esti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 


Tele. Address, 


Rea. No. 821530. Ventilator, Halifax. 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. : 
The Best Meterial for 


Paths, Floors, Roots, Stables, Cowsheds, 
Coacn-houses, &c. 


= 


| CONTRAOTOR TO 
\H.M. GOVERNMENT 


BN: ZT ESTABLISEED 
ees. 1851. 
Every description of Asphalte laid and supplied. 


| T. FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET 
LONDON S.E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 

—— ae 

For erection of a. village. clubhouse at Galmpton, Churston | For construction of a main sewer in the ye of Knocknagree, 

Ferrers. Mr. W. F. TOLLIT, architect, Totnes. J. J. Hickey. £137 98 

We eee , ; : : - £933 © ©| For erection of a house at tke sewn disppegy works, Armagh, 

E. Pike : : : : : : - 894 19 3 Mr, J. FINLAY PEDDIE, architect, 36 Scottish "Provid 
. = Narracott . ; Z ; ‘ : P 798 2:0 Buildings, Belfast. 

rew ° 5 ; 9 3 Oo oO Ki dd : : : ‘ , 

HAZELWOOD BRos., Brixham (accepted) . . 710 0 0 Pe £395 0 © 

HARROGATE. KING’S LYNN. 


For erection of a screw pile light beacon on the west batt f 
For excavation and refilling of about 725 lineal yards of 0 
trench for an intended line of 7-inch cast-iron pipes. ie Vinegar Middle ae King’s Lynn Channel, 


J. O. Brettell £347 Ome 
Ari foeeg tp Oat ae baa DIXON, engineer, 14 Albert} Top man & Co., Ltp., , Highgate Foundry, King’s 
J Buckley. * Bee's bhi San ee Re eT OO) ets a ee (accepted) - 285 0 0 
G. Parsons . aus ; ; : CRS ea) LEEDS. 
Dickinson & Long 5 . ; . 5 . 81 II ©} For erection of offices, workshops and store-rooms at Spring- 
J. Dunn - 4 : sh a feekO a0 well Street, Leeds. : 
J. FROST, 5 Haywra Street, Harrogate (ac- J. H. Woop, St. Columba Street (accepted ). . 
cepted) . . : 2 2 - 45 © ©} For erection of a small shed and carpenter’s and smith’s shops, 
HARROW. &c, at Antwerp Mills, Armley. Mr. C. S. NELSON, 
Fox street works in Vaughan Road, Butler Road, Cross Road, architect. 
Whitehall Road and Lansdowne Road. Mr. J. Percy | E. Watus, Morley Road, ay Leeds 
BENNETTS, surveyor. (accepted ) ts 7 . £556 12 2B 
C. Ford . : ’ ; 2 £4783 0 Oo ourteen ten ers received. 
F. Duper ei Co, URE Ss 4314) 5 <2 LEYBURN. 
Meston as > : : . : * 4279 © 7 | For installing apparatus required for heating the casual wards. 
Ge Wimpey & Co. ge See oe 6 G30 BiG and for bathing purposes at the workhouse. 
se ha als Jie oC ee po 3 2 T. ARMSTRONG & SONS, West Wittens Leyburn, 
ly ieee ; : : aed Cy) Bier alaeceied ) : ; ‘ - £32 9 0 
T. ADAMS, Wood Green (accepted ¥ : - 3,643 19 10 LICHFIELD. 
Felkin & Watson (withdrawn) P : - 3,361 0 o| For erection of observation wards at the workhouse and con- 
A rerttee Spenoh of foundations, drainage, &c, in connection _ 
the t : : 
For street works in Coelus Street, Drypool. Messrs. WELSTEAD Ape Accepted tenders. 
T gant engiieess Pree. 20 ean 4 Mitson & Harrison, London, building s . £262 1630 | 
} Pyne fs ae : : : : : 33777 Lowe & Sons, Burton-on-Trent, foundations, &e, 210 ONO | 
Roe isher 2, , : . : 3 ; Ag (ome Ra ©) MONKTON. 
J. Brunton ©. ! : ; ‘ ; 273 7 iLO ms a sen of outhouses at the Monkton school, Jarrow. 
Boyce, Bradley & Co.. ; ; 5 : ee eras) arrow : ! : § . £10 18a | 
W. Burkitt ; : 4 5 : ; ; Zar FSH EO A Pe oe Henderson : a ; ~ TO1GaED 
Burrell & Stone . 255 16 o GLEN & MOFFETT, Napier ‘Street, Jarrow a || 
A. H. ATKINSON, Saner Street, Hull (accefted) . 203, 07.0 (accepted) . : 4 : . 9 ae | 


aap eee es et—=“E 
TD. MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANT| 
C. ‘ y BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROA) 


Telegrams, ic Snewin, London.” LONDON, E.C. Telephone 274 Agen } 


FOR ALL CLIMA ; ‘ES 
WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF, 
INSECT-PROOF, 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. Sor LAYING on Jorsts. Placed under Floor Boards Es 
DAMP and DEADENS SouND. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LO., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 
ROCK ASPHALTE PAVIN 


S- Sole Licensees for Yorkshire District. 


\ GEORGE GREENWOOD & SONS 


ESTABLISHED. 1870, 


VAL-DE-TRAVERS 


A ad {3 Conerete & Rock Asphalte Paving Contraeto)_ 
mew cecoralive NEW BRUNSWICK STREET, HALIFAX. 
rma erial | COMPETENT WORKMEN EMPLOYED. 


te 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED. ESTIMATES FREE, 


tr afisparenit and ‘Teles. Address, ‘‘CONCRETE, HALIFAX.” — 
Opaqife TERRA-COTTA 


i 
DOOR OR WINDOW HEAD : 
PANELS, PILLAR CAPS, 


RIDGES, CHIMNEY TOPS, & 


_ WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 
Grimsby Road, CLEETHORPE, 


oping: St Oxford Mei 
London W. 


» prices from yper square foot 


| BRATT COLBRAN & Ch 
F(10 Morfi ner St London 


| 
| 
Vol. LXVII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. | 2» 
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MORLEY. 
x Bears R. CASTLE & SON, architects. 
} Accepted tenders. 
G. Booth, Morley, mason. 

N. Holdroyd, Morley, joiner. 

A. Fawcett, Morley, plumber. 

E. Wilson, Morley, plasterer. 

J. Atkinson & Son, Leeds, slater. 

Young & Co., London, stable fittings. 


SCOTLAND. 


estate, and alterations to steading at 
on the Craibstone estate, Aberdeen. 


Accepted tenders. 

| Bourtie estate—Smithy Croft. 

_J. Gray, Inverurie, carpenter : : 

‘C. Coutts, Kirk Street, Oldmeldrum, mason 

G. Mitchell, Jackson Street, Inverurie, slater 
Craibstone estate—Mill of Cratbstone. 


| Stephen & Murray, Buxburn, carpenter 
_§. Christie, jun., Dyce, slater 


A, Burnett, Persley, Woodside, mason 


vor erection 


69 
65 


115 
65 
62 
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14 
13 


(e) 
17 
19 


Linlithgow. Mr. W. I. ScoTT, architect, Linlithgow. 
Accepted tenders. 
| J. Hardie & Son, Bo'ness, masonwork wee 2sLAC* TO 
A, Bathgate & Son, Linlithgow, joinerwork T.154540 
-D. Blake & Co. Edinburgh, plumberwork 439 Oo 
J. Millar, Falkirk, plaster, cement and tile- 
work . : : : ; : : : 299 oO 
Cameron & Co, Phcenix Engineering Works, 

Govan, Glasgow, heatingwork ; ; 244 8 
J. Millar, Falkirk, slaterwork . 2 etl é 143 0 
_J. Gardner, Plains, Airdrie, wrought ironwork 45 17 
_W. Meikle & Son, Glasgow, glazierwork. 43 0 


SEBERGHAM CASTLE. 


ction of stabling, &c., Maxwell Street, Morley, Yorks. 


lor alterations to steading at Smithy Croft, on the Bourtie 
Mill of Craibstone, 
Messrs WALKER & 


DuNcAN, architects, 3 Golden Square, Aberdeen. 


loee) 


ie) 
te) 
Oo 


of large elementary school at the west end of 


on OW 


or first part of new residence for Mr. C. J. Wilkinson, M.A. 
Mr. A. B. PLUMMER, architect and diocesan surveyor, 


_ Newcastle and Tynemouth. 
_G BLACK, Carlisle, contractor (accepied ) 


"| ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


‘DHNSON 8 PHILLIPS CABLE 


TESTED GUARANTEED 2 si 
WRITE FOR PRICE Lists AND SAMPLES. 


(NSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, 
j OLD OHARLTON, KENT. 
High and Low 


EATING ‘22: 


U.FRED GRINDROD & CO. 
‘WEST sT.. SHEFFIELD. 


‘Telephone No. 2740. VENTI LAT N G 


ay WORK GUARANTEED. 
Sione and Granite 


HOT WATER, 


(M. T. MEDWAY) 


ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET, 


BKEN STONE, 
PING SETTS & 


Specialties 
in Polished Work. 


“he Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
- Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


‘celain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks. 


London: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C 
i epot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


UMINOUS PAINT. 


|MANY MEDALS AWARDED. 


\ C. HORNE & SONS, LIMITED. HYD 


5 TORRENS STREET, CITY ROAD, E.C. 


THE SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR CO. 


DEPTFORD, 8.E. 


- £2,895 7.6 


13 
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SWINDON. 


For erection of the higher elementary school, Euclid Street. 
Messrs, BISHOP & PRITCHETT, architects, Swindon. 


Downing & Rudman - £10,700 0 © 
MeGoEeittt. “ 246 0 O 
H. & C. Spackman. 8,629 0 oO 
J. Williams ‘ 8,428 9 © 
A J. Colborne : . . . ° eh AOG. OO 
C. WILLIAMS, Swindon (accepted) . : om 0,350 17-10 


For supply, delivery and erection of 252 accumulator cells and 
accessories at the electricity works, Swindon, Wilts. 


TUDOR ACCUMULATOR COMPANY (accepted) . £1,102 


For street works. 
W. O’Doherty . : ; : : : 
W. RoBINSON, Stockton-on-Tees (accepted ) 


Oo .o 

THORNABY-ON-TEES. 

Mr. C. T. JOHNSON, borough engineer. 

HL AAL Oy GO 
2,080 0 o 

WALES. 


For works in connection with the water supply for the village of 
Llangorse, including the providing, laying and jointing of 
3-inch cast-iron mains and other pipes and fittings, the 


construction of tanks, culvert, excavations, &c. Mr. B. L. 

PRITCHARD, surveyor, 8 Castle Street, Brecon. 
E. M. Davies . : : . £1,250 Io o 
Nott & Co. : : : ope T0027 Tin Ss 
D. Willis . ’ 935, 18 3 
J. Sutherland ¢ ToAM Ties O 
Fryer Bros. ; 710 -O © 
E. A. Chase . 5 : ; ‘ : ‘ 6874147-3 
C. T. Evans, Hay, R.S.O., Breconshire (ac- 

cepted ) . : : : : : : 676 18 & 

For construction of Coronation Road, Llantarnam. 

Meredith . - £4,820 17 4 
Lucas eee oom 7a O 
Leadbeter . 2,047. O..0 
H. Linton. 2,798 O Oo 
Geen & Linton. 2700 Oabt 
Dyson Parfitt 2537400r- O 
H. C. Parfitt : 2.302.804 OC 
C. H. Reed*™. ; : : : 2,302. 0. 0 
H. Davies (272formad) : - ‘ 2 On Ola 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


For erection of a municipal telephone exchange, Swansea. 


H. BILLINGS ( provisionally accepted ) 


t £2,207 10) 0 


BLACKWALL 


GALVANIZED IRON 
COMPANY, Limited. 


GALVD. CORRUGATED 


AND 


PLAIN WORKING-UP 


SHEETS. 
RIDGE CAPPING, GUTTERS, 


&e. 


IRON ROOFING 


AND 


BUILDINGS. 


ZF 


Ze 


ALTERNATING & CONTINUOUS 
DIRECT COUPLED 
ELECTRIC LIFTS. 


RAULIC, STEAM, OR 


HAND POWER. 


OF ALL 
KINDS OF 


TANKS & CISTERNS. 


(GALVANIZERS IRONWORK. 


OFFICES—5 FENCHURCH STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER- 


Gelderd Road, 


Over 100,000 
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WOODFORD. 
For street works at Sunset Avenue, Woodford Green. Mr. 
WILLIAM FARRINGTON, surveyor. 
Parsons & Parsons : L097 17-9 
Griffiths & Co. . 1,090 4 II 
J. Meston . : ; - : ; ; T0445 210 br 
FRENCH Bros., Buckhurst Hill (accepied) 1,038 6.6 
BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 
TO commemorate the Coronation the Council at High 
Wycombe have just decided to erect a new town hall. The 


Earl of Carrington has generously given the land for it. 

A MISSION church is in course of erection in Curzon 
Street, Hurst, Ashton-under-Lyne. It is planned to seat 300 
worshippers. 

PREPARATIONS are being made in Johannesburg for pro- 
viding middle-class houses, the balance of the purchase price 
to stand over at 7 per cent. interest. Facilities are being given 
for bringing building material from the coast, and houses of 
wire-wove material are being erected. 

DR. F. St. GEORGE MIvaRT has been appointed by the 
Local Government Board to inquire into the Birmingham 
Corporation’s application to borrow 18,868/. for the extension 
of the infectious diseases hospital at Little Bromwich. The 
inquiry will take place on the ryth inst. at the Council House. 

A MEMORIAL-STONE of the new church at Cressbrook, in 
the parish of Tideswell, Derbyshire, was laid on the 23rd ult. 
Messrs. A. & H. Hill are the builders, and the architect is 
Mr. W. R. Bryden, of 1 George Street, Buxton. The cost of 
the new building will be about 1,000/. 

THE Llangollen Town Council have resolved to adopt a 
scheme entailing an expenditure of nearly 3,000/. for com- 
pletely strengthening and securing Llangollen town hall, 
which has been pronounced unsafe and likely to collapse 
through the front wall being considerably out of the perpen- 
dicular. 

THE newly-appointed Market Street improvement committee 
of the Manchester City Council met on the 28th ult. at 
the town hall, when Sir John J. Harwood was appointed 
chairman and Mr. J. J. Lambert deputy-chairman. The city 
surveyor and the city architect were instructed to prepare 


HAM HILL ST 


plans for the information of the committee showing how the } 
area might be best laid out, and it is understood the matter _ 
will be discussed at a subsequent meeting. 


PLANS having been invited for the erection of halls to be | 
used for Sabbath school and other Church work in connection _ 
with Larkhall parish church, those submitted by Mr, Bric 
Sutherland, 96 Renfield Street, Glasgow, have been selected 
and he has been instructed to prepare working drawings and | 
to have building operations commenced. The design embodies | 
some novel architectural features, and the halls will be fitted 
up and equipped in the most perfect manner for the work for 
which they are intended. ie | 

A SERIOUS accident occurred on Monday at Tunbridge 
Wells, resulting in the death of one man and injuries to four 
others. The men were at work in connection with the erection — 
of the new opera house on Mount Pleasant, when the 
scaffolding on which they were standing suddenly gave way, 
and they fell a considerable distance to the ground. A stone. 
mason, named Murrell, was killed on the spot, and the four. 
others were so badly injured as to necessitate their removal to | 
the hospital, where two of them lie in a precarious condition. 

ON Monday afternoon Sir Charles Dalrymple, Bart., M.P., 
Newhailes, opened the new school at Crookston, N.B,, erected by | 
the Inveresk School Board. Situated on the main road between © 
Dalkeith and Tranent, a little over a mile south of Musselburgh, © 
the building is a handsome structure of brick, one storey in 
height, standing in the centre of extensive playground accom- 
modation. It contains a large central muster hall, off which 
branch six classrooms, capable of accommodating sixty pupils 
each. There are, besides, the usual teachers’ rooms, &c., and © 
the building is heated throughout by hot-water pipes. 

THE ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of the church 
of St. George for the new and increasing village of Badshot © 
Lea took place on the 23rd ult. The site of the new church | 
adjoins the main road, and is opposite the Board schools, and| 
quite in the centre of the locality. Built in the Gothic style, 
of local stone, with Bath stone dressings and tiled roof, the 
edifice will be a pleasing building when completed. At present 
the erection of only the nave and a side aisle, to accommodate 
250 persons, is being proceeded with, in accordance with the 
plans of the architect, Mr. C. H. Mileham, of London, The. 
cost is upwards of 3,0co/. | 

THE Charity Commissioners have approved the plans for| 
six almshouses to be erected in two blocks on the land now 


> 
. 


' 


_ 
. é \e 
tL, iC E. 


_._DOULTING STONE. 


M HILL AND 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. 


and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) a 
HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAN) 


" Impermeable” Concrete Paviny 


DOULTING STONE CO. 


rf 
iy 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &e. 


ARTIFICIAL STONE 


For Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, Heads, Winder 
Dressings, &c. 


Fireproof Floors and Stairs. 4 


F. BRADFORD & CO. 


Works: 


Leeds. 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 


lye 

ESTABLISHED 1861. i 
ALFRED W ALKER & S0 7 Upper James St., Golden Sq., Londen, W. } Po : 
g Woodville, Pudsey, Leeds. ate 

CONTRACTORS FOR AND SPECIALISTS IN ek 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, 
EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS 


Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Buildin 
Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse 


super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, ‘“‘ Walkers, Concreters, Puds.” 


ay a he 
American Maple Flooring 
TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. i 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduce 


&. 


OF THE COUNTRY. 


1: 
é 


& Son, Architects). 


y 


168 TO 176 DRUMMOND STREET, N.. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ccupied by the present buildings at Walton, ard the contract 
w the first three has been secured by Messrs. Willis & 
vickenson, of Weybridge, who will start work on Monday, 
Jhereas the existing almshouses consist of only one room 
ich, the new cottages will contain a living-room and a bed- 
yom with the necessary offices, all, however, on the ground 
jor. There will still remain of the acre of land which the 
te consists sufficient ground for the erection. of the proposed 
ttage hospital should the Commissioners give their consent, 
\r which they have been asked, to a portion of the land being let 
i lease by the trustees for that purpose. With regard to the pre- 
nt almshouses, of which there are ten in a single block, these 
ill not be interfered with until death removes their occupants, 
ho will continue to be made as comfortable as possible. Two 
‘guses, however, are already empty, the nine inmates living in 
je remaining eight. Under the terms of an order made by 
ie Charity Commissioners in 1896 the trustees are compelled 
‘timately to reduce the number of almspeople to six. But 
othing will be done until there remain only five of the present 
ne inmates. Then a vacancy will be declared, and the new 
ccupant will reside in one of the cottages now being built. 
Then another inmate dies his or her successor will also be 
-ven a new cottage, and so on until all six are filled. But so 
ng as they live the present inmates will not be disturbed 
‘om the possession of their existing domiciles, and until the 
aw cottages are required for almspeople they will be let by 
ie trustees to ordinary tenants, the rents going to swell the 
_nds of the charity. When all the present houses are vacated 
ye block will be pulled down, 

| THE memorial-stcne of the church of St. Agnes, the 
otteridge, King’s Norton, was laid on Saturday, the ceremony 
zing performed by the Viscountess Cobham. The designs for 
te church provide for a massive tower at the west end, but 
ae upper portion of this, however, is not included in the 
uailder’s contract of 8,600/7, and it is hoped that the necessary 
‘ditional sum of 450/. will speedily be forthcoming. In style 
ye structure will be a free modern adaptation of the order 
* architecture prevailing at the end of the fourteenth 
entury, and the materials used will be red Leicester 
‘icks for external and internal facings, with external 
tails in Doulton’s grey buff terra-cotta, and internal 
‘tails in Quarella stone of a soft green colour. The 
yofs will be covered with green slates. The plan shows a 
aancel with flatly-canted apsidal end, out of which the organ 
amber opens on the north side; a nave of five wide bays ; 


| 
ij 


ee 


north and south aisles and transepts, the latter with a seating 
capacity of eighty-one being used as a morning chapel. It is 
intended that the tower at the west end shall have a belfry for 
six bells, the lower storey forming a large porch. There will 
also be other porches at the west end of the north aisle and to 
the morning chapel. A corridor flanking the south side of the 
chancel will give direct access to the mission-room at the back 
of the church, in which are situated clergy and choir vestries, 
and this passage, by means of a small archway from the chancel, 
will also serve as a return way for commuricants. The church 
will be very amply lighted, the nave having a clerestory with two 
windows of two lights in each bay, and there are to be coupled 
windows of one light in each bay of the aisles. The chancel 
will have a five-light window in the centre and smaller ones on 
either side. The principal feature of the large west-end gable 
will be a very fine window of nine lights in elaborate tracery. 
The church will have a seating capacity for 700, exclusive of 
clergy and choir. The heating will be by means of a very 
thorough system of low-pressure hot-water pipes and radiators. 
Messrs. Cossins, Peacock & Bewlay are the architects. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE Bolton electricity committee have requested Mr. G. 
Temperley, architect, to prepare plans for an extension of the 
engine and boiler-houses at the electricity works. Messrs. 
S. Talbot & Co.’s tender was accepted for boiler seatings and > 
economiser chamber at the works, that of Messrs. J. & E. Wood 
for supply of iron brackets for cable trench, and that of Messrs. 
Nalder Bros & Thompson for an ammeter. 

A SPECIAL meeting of the Holyhead Urban Council was 
held on the 26th ult. to receive an estimate of the probable cost 
of the electric-lighting scheme for thetown. Mr. Pryce White, 
the engineer, estimated the cost at 16,000/., with 750/. for 
emergencies. It was resolved to purchase the existing steam 
mills at a cost of 3,000/., subject to the approval of the Local 
Government Board, as a site for carrying out the scheme of 
lighting the town with electricity. 

APPLICATION is to be made to the Local Government 
Board by the Wallasey gas and electricity committee for power 
to borrow the sum of 52,350/. for providing for the require- 
ments of electricity works up to the year 1910. This includes 
1,140/, for 5,200 square yards of land in Seaview Road, 
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Liscard ; engine-house, 4,50c/.; boiler-house, 4,000/. ; offices, 
5co/. ; chimney, &c., 2,00c/ ; five boilers and seatings, 3,750/. ; 
economiser, 1,000/.; two condensers, 1,500/.; three 500 k.w, 
direct current generators, 18,o0c/.; fuel stores and elevators, 
3,000/.; transformers, switch gear and sub stations, 3,500/. ; 
and seven miles of cable, 5,600/. 


THE streets of Airdrie were on Monday evening lit with 
electricity for the first time. In presence of a large gathering 
at the distributing station in Craig Street the ceremony was 
performed of turning on the new light. Bailie Ewart, convener 
of the lighting committee, presided, and stated that four years 
ago the Council got a provisionai order empowering them to 
light the streets with electricity. Eighteen months ago the 
‘Scottish House Electricity Company, who have works in Coat- 
bridge, took over the order, but did not begin till a few months 
ago to lay down the cables. Since then they had left no stone 
unturned to have the light switched at this the beginning of the 
lighting season. The electricity is generated at the company’s 
works in Coatbridge, which burgh is also partially lit by them. 
In Airdrie, where there will also be a number of gas lamps 
retained, the electric installation consists, for the present, of 
ten arc and over a hundred 16 candle-power incandescent glow 
lamps. 


TRADE NOTES. 


SYNOD HALL, Londonderry, is being warmed and venti- 
lated by Messrs. John King, Ltd., engineers, Liverpool, who 
are employing their latest improved system of combined 
warming and ventilation. 


To commemorate the Coronation of H.M. King Edward VII. 
a new large-size turret-clock showing the time upon one large 
external dial, painted and gilt and fixed at the top of the tower, 
was set going at Leven parish church, Skirlaugh, Hull, on 
Saturday last, the chairman and chief promoter of above being 
Mr. Wm. Bethell, of Rise Hall, near Hull, a nephew of Lord 
Grimthorpe, from whose design the clock was made and fixed 
by Wm. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, of Guildford 
Street, Leeds, who on the same day fixed a large clock at the 
new Council offices, Annfield Plain, co. Durham, to com- 
memorate the long and useful reign of H.M. the late Queen 
Victoria. 
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VARIETIES. 


“A NEW cottage hospital was opened at St. Andrews, N.B 
on the 27th ult. 

ON Sunday the New Jerusalem Church, Moorside Roaq 
Swinton, was reopened, after extensive alterations. | 


THE newly rebuilt St. James’s schools, Brighouse, which| 
were destroyed by fire a few months ago, were opened on 
Saturday afternoon. The new buildings provide accommoda. 
tion for two departments, mixed and infants. They have cost 
1,400/. 


THE new Grove school, Hanley, Staffs, which is to provide 
accommodation for a portion of the Northwood district, was 
opened on the 25th ult. The new building has cost nearly. 
10,000/., and will afford accommodation for 670 boys and girls, 
so that with the older portion room is provided for 1,000. The’ 
building has been erected by Messrs. Tompkinson & Bettelley, 
of Longton, under the superintendence of the architect of the 
board, Mr. E. E. Scrivener, of the firm of Scrivener & Sons, 
Hanley. : 


AN interesting discovery of prehistoric remains has been 
made at the fishing village of Ambleteuse, near Calais, by 
Professor Dharvent, of the Anthropological Society of Paris, 
In connection with works of sea defence the removal of sand 
on the dunes at Ambleteuse was being carried out toa depth | 
of 20 feet, and this revealed the presence of an ancient soil’ 
with many evidences of prehistoric man. Further excavation 
under Professor Dharvent proves this to be one of the most. 
important neolithic stations yet discovered. It is more than| 
150 yards square, and includes what was undoubtedly a large 
workshop for the making of flint swords, knives, arrow and! 
javelin heads, &c, numbers of which were found. Professor 
Dharvent says the discoveries show this was the home of a| 
prehistoric people who knew the use of fire, lived in huts on 
fishing and the chase, and made their weapons from the silex| 
at hand on the shore. F 

AT Sittingbourne on the 28th ult. considerable interest was 
taken in the opening of a new Roman Catholic church. The 
Church of the Sacred Heart, as it is called, is a Gothic building! 
with a very imposing facade. It is adjacent to the main road. 
and is situated at the west end of the town. The building is| 
constructed of specially selected bricks, and Bath stone has| 
been freely used in the fabric. The woodwork is of oak, and — 
the Early English type of architecture has been rigidly adhered — 
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tchroughout. A niche over the handsome main entrance to 


t} church contains a statue of the Redeemer with His Cross. . 


( either side are statues of St. Augustine and Thomas a 
B:ket, and over the arch between the church and the pres- 
bery is a fine statue of St. Michael vanquishing the dragon. 
72 altar is beautifully carved in Sicilian marble. The present 
cit of the building, which was designed by Mr. W. Leonard 
S kes, of Sittingbourne, is 4,300/. 

\BEVERLEY, which has long felt the need of a good 
s(ondary school, has at length had its longings realised, and 
aithe new grammar school in Queen’s Gate will be found 
pper provision for the future in the shape of up-to-date 
la ratories, science lecture-room and workshop, and a large 
a. capable staff of masters. The new buildings of this 
a ient foundation, which were opened on Friday last, have 
bn erected on the west side of Queen’s Gate on a site which 
sitches westward towards Westwood. The principal entrance 
che grammar school leads to a central corridor, on either 
si: of which are three classrooms 1213 feet by 20 feet, which 
w each accommodate twenty-four boys with single desks. 
To of the classrooms are divided by movable partitions, so 
iit they can be converted into one large room. Near the 
eirance is the masters’ room and on the other side of the 
ciridor is a large cloak-room and lavatory, near the former 
1g an entrance from the playground. At the north end of 
tl building are rooms to be devoted to science teaching, with 
a boratory 30 feet by 22 feet, and lecture-room. The south 
21 of the building is planned so that the central hall and 
it her classrooms can be added when extensions are required. 
\ the rooms are well lighted from the left side and the heat- 
r and ventilation are supplied on the latest principles The 
si:rior 1s simply treated in red brick with stone dressing, and 
| roofs covered with red tiles. Over the entrance is a carved 


PALL MALL, S.W. 


panel bearing the arms attributed to the Minster, with which 
the grarnmar school was connected for seven centuries, and 
the arms of Beverley, with the motto of the school, “ Haec 
studia adolescentiam alunt, senectutem oblectant.” The work 
has been carried out under the supervision of the architect, 
Mr. J. Bilson, F.S A, of Hull. 


THE IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE. 


A MEETING of the Iron and Steel Institute was opened 
in Diisseldorf on Wednesday. Governor von  Hollenfer 
welcomed the delegates in the name of the Government. He 
said:—As twenty-two years ago, so now, an_ industrial 
exhibition in Rhenish Westphalia has caused the [ron and 
Steel Institute to hold its meeting in Diisseldorf. We are 
extremely pleased and honoured thereby, as the Institute is 
without question in the front rank and before all other 
associations whose object it is to promote scientific knowledge 
and discovery. Born in England, the Iron and Steel Institute 
gradually acquired international importance. Now men 
celebrated in science and in its application join hands to place 
their knowledge at the service of the Institute, whose progress 
is of the greatest importance to all civilised peoples. I con- 
sider that the development of the steel and iron industry forms 
an index of a nation’s economic culture. We therefore hope 
that the industries of all countries may derive benefit from 
these discussions. With the wish that your visit to Diisseldorf 
may be a pleasant one, and that you may retain an agreeable 
remembrance of your reception, I bid you once more, in the 
name of the Government, a hearty welcome. 

Herr Feistel, the second burgomaster of Diisseldorf, then 
greeted the delegates, saying :— 

I had the honour of greeting the Iron and Steel Institute 
at Diisseldorf twenty-two years ago. I am highly honoured 
that the office falls upon me again. At that date Diisseldorf 
had 90,coo inhabitants, and was suffering from the depression 
following on the war of 1870. Now it counts 230,000, and 
boasts of a highly developed iron industry. In 1880, despite 
its position hard by the Rhine, Diisseldorf had no proper 
economic connection with that proud stream. Although 
much has changed, one thing has not, and that is that 
you are the same welcome guests now as then. We hope 
you may feel yourselves particularly at home among 
us, as we have in our midst experts with whom you can 
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exchange opinions on all subjects dealing with the iron gratification in the thought that the young members wil] 
and steel industry. But the visit of foreign associations, con- | enlightened and with the stimulus for fresh endeavour 
sisting of owners and of managers of great works, men of | are keenly alive to the importance of education and ¢ 
experience and knowledge, possesses a significance exceeding | greatness of Germany, with whom we have the 
the limits of a purely expert nature. These international | sympathy. It will be our own fault if we do not take adya 
meetings offer an opportunity for free discussion on all subjects | of the splendid opportunity here offered us and learn as. 
of conversation ; the power of the spoken word takes the place | as possible, so that we may tell our friends on our retur 
of the written one, so often misunderstood. Such conversations much we have enjoyed and benefited by our visit, 

call forth intellectual currents which transcend political confines, The President also announced that Mr. Andrew € gie 
and with the proverb “ Knowledge is power” give an ever- | had been elected president for next year and had accep: ed the. 


increasing practical importance to them, thus bringing peoples | office. ; 
closer together and rendering unpleasant meetings between 
them ever rarer. As the political representative of Diisseldorf 


I bid you all welcome, and hope that this meeting of the Iron GLASGOW ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
and Steel Institute may give the best results in all directions. THE members of this Society visited Dumfries on T eS 
The president of the Association of German Iron Men, | and drove to Lin-Cluden Abbey and afterwards ¢ 


return 


ot a 


gr 


Privy Councillor Liig, followed:— Abbey.. At the former place Mr. Whitelaw, architect, read < 
I welcome you all most cordially in the name of the German | Paper on the history and architecture of the abbey and Ar, 


iron and steel industry. As President of the Rhenish- | Barbour, Dumfries, supplemented the information whi 
Westphalian Exhibition of Industry, Trade and Art I rejoice | conveyed. The remains of the abbey church, _con 
to see you in such numbers. You will find in the exhibition the | Chiefly of the choir, excited the admiration of the visito 
results of our industry, which are open to your criticisms, and | the richness of its architectural detail, and Mr. Dalryn 
I hope you will freely criticise what you see. These criticisms | Meiklewood, the hon. secretary, characterised it as one 
will be all the more welcome to us as they emanate from a | Most interesting buildings he had ever seen. The confi 
quarter which, as regards the manufacture of iron and steel, we | tion of the adjoining ground at the confluence of the Nith 
recognise as in many respects our masters. In 1880 you | the Cluden excited speculation as to whether the coni 
criticised our exhibits favourably. I hope you will find things | Mound is the ancient moat and the square embanked la 
which will interest and instruct you, and that you may take | base court, and that the builders of the abbey had av 
away a very pleasant recollection of your visit. themselves of those features in laying-out its garden or plez 
Mr. Whitwell, the president of the Iron and Steel Institute, | grounds. At New Abbey the Rev. Dr. Wilson gave 
responding, said:—I rise with extreme pleasure to respond | Interesting account of the venerable building associated 
to the kind and hearty welcome which has been accorded us | the name of the Lady Devorgilla, Luncheon was ser 
here to-day. {am sure our friends in Diisseldorf have no idea | the Station hotel at Dumfries. Mr. George Neilson v 
of the sympathy created in England by the invitation to visit | President of the Society, presided, and Provost Glover, 
Dusseldorf. It does not seem long since we last met here, | the guests, proposed the toast of success to the Society. 


but how much has occurred in the space of time. It has given 
me much pleasure to hear a member of the Government 


welcoming us in so cordial a manner. It is with exceed- FIREPROOF MATERIAL. 


ing pleasure that I see you assembled here together. | H.M.S. Good Hope, one of the new great armoured cruiser 


These meetings bring young members together. We have | fitted with non-flammable wood, is to be completed this mo 
come here to learn and to see a great deal which is | and further experience of this material, which has been | 
not only of interest, but which will instruct us wonderfully. subject of so much controversy, will be watched witl 
It is many years since I came here. We have visited many | interest. The flame-resisting qualities of non-flammabl 
countries together and striven to enlighten young members. | are universally admitted, but complaints, it will be rememk 

At this exhibition everything will be explained. I feel extreme | were made in the case of H.M. new yacht Victoria and é 
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aso its effect upon paint. It is only fair to mention that the 
edipany’s contention as to the wood supplied to the yacht 
he ng been exposed to rain at Pembroke and fitted on board 
a damp state, contrary to their instructions in regard to it, 
confirmed by later results, for after the paint had been 


ped off, the wood thoroughly dried, and afterwards repainted 


inthe ordinary way, it was found to be perfectly satis- 
fq ry. When it is remembered that there is over 600 tons 
or ‘his vessel the importance of this will be realised. An 
in vesting experiment has just been concluded after eighteen 
ths’ test in regard to the alleged complaint of the effect of 
ac flammable wood upon the bullion and officers’ clothing 
si2d in chests made of this material. To settle the 
t the Admiral Superintendent at Portsmouth Dock- 
a| had two chests of drawers made, one of ordinary timber 
an the other of non-flammable wood. Clothing, with the 
is 1 gold lace, was placed in each of these chests, which were 
h put in the Admiral Superintendent’s office, and the 
irvers sealed. After an interval of eighteen months the 
irvers have now been opened, with the result that the 
«aing and lace in the treated wood chest have been found in 
h same satisfactory condition as in the ordinary wood 
irvers. The test is tobe continued in a vessel at sea, but in 
+h meanwhile it may be of interest to mention that the officers 
if e United States cruiser ///izo/s—lately at Portsmouth for 
hiCoronation Review—state that they have no complaint 
yvi.ever to make of the non-flammable wood on board their 
elal, 

’roperly worked and managed, there is no doubt whatever 
hy non-flammable wood will become very largely used by 
mitects and the building trades generally, as it is quite 
p rent that more attention in future must be given to the use 
f reproof materials, owing to the increase in the outbreak of, 
m the severity of the fires to which we have recently had to 
a attention. 

, WAYGOOD & CO., LTD., AND THE OTIS 
ELEVATOR COMPANY, LTD. 


\ ONSOLIDATION of the above companies has been effected, 
n the joint business will in future be carried on under the 
tlof “ Waygood & Otis, Ltd” 

‘he name of Waygood has been prominently associated with 
yaulic lift and hoistwork for the last half century, while 
i¢)tis Company claims the credit of having introduced and 
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popularised the electric lift in Great Britain. It is no 
exaggeration to say that a very large portion of the lift 
business in this country has been carried out by these two 
firms, and that the more responsible and exacting class of 
work, such as installations in the Royal palaces, Government 
offices, public institutions and leading hotels has been largely 
entrusted to one or other of them. 

The following may be mentioned as a few of the lift instal- 
lations recently carried out by one or other of these companies:— 

Buckingham Palace; Bank of England; the Colonial and 
India Offices ; the Royal Stands, Ascot ; the Speaker’s resi- 
dence, House of Commons; the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers; the Surveyors’ Institute; Central London Railway; 
Salisbury House. 

With reference to crane and hoistwork installations have 
been carried out for the following :— 

Bellamy’s wharf, Fresh wharf, Gun and Shot wharf, Hay’s 
wharf, Kennett’s wharf, Mark Brown’s wharf, Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway, London, Brighton and South Coast Railway, 
London and North-Western Railway, London and South- 
Western Railway, South-Eastern and Chatham Railway, 
&c., &c, 

The consideration which, we are informed, determined the 
directors and shareholders of both companies in favour of 
fusion of the two businesses is that each party is able to 
supplement the other in important respects, the Waygood 
Company possessing excellent manufacturing facilities, while 
the Otis Company controls for the British Empire and Europe 
the patents, designs, and wide experience of the Otis Elevator 
Company of the United States of America. The British and 
American Otis Companies are quite distinct organisations, 
possessing only the name in common ; but the British company 
is not only the proprietor of the American company’s patents 
in its territories, but has the immense resources of the latter at 
its back. 

The new company, Waygood & Otis, Ltd., will thus 
become possessed of the patents, designs and experience of the 
Otis Company, U.S.A., in addition to the manufacturing facili- 
ties of R. Waygood & Co., and be enabled to undertake the 
construction and installation of lifts, cranes and _ hoisting 
machinery on lines of approved standardised designs, insuring 
uniform quality ; while the increased facilities for production 
following upon the joint requirements of the two businesses and 
future developments must lead to reduced cost of manufacture 
and of selling price to the public. 
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There is rightly in this country a disposition to look with 
suspicion upon consolidations of businesses. But it is proper 
to discriminate between “combines” brought about for the 
purpose either of bolstering up decaying businesses or of 
“cornering” a trade or public necessity, and consolidations 
effected with the object of cheapening manufacture and 
assuring high and uniform quality of product. In the case of 
the Otis and Waygood Companies the fusion is that of two 
successful concerns returning steady dividends to their share- 
holders, and has for its object the creation of an organisation 
capable of effectively dealing with the increasing demands of, 
and the heavier engineering problems before, the lift industry. 

Waygood & Otis, Ltd., will continue the manufacture of 
lifts and hoisting machinery in London, as heretofore carried 
on by Waygood & Co. at their works in Southwark; but it is 
claimed that the new company will have the additional benefit 
of the American Company’s design and workshop experience 
to assist it in maintaining its factory and products at the 
highest level as to quality and cost of production. 

Mr. H. C. Walker, chairman and managing director of 
R. Waygood & Co., will be chairman, and together with 
Mr. R. Percy Sellon, M.I.E.E., managing director of the Otis 
Elevator Company, Ltd., will act as joint managing director of 
Waygood & Otis, Ltd. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH FIREPROOFED WOOD. 


A SERIES of tests of wood treated with various fireproofing 
processes was carried out recently at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology under the direction of the new 
Insurance Engineering Experiment Station. According to the 
New York Times, in general a temperature of thirty-five 
hundred degrees Fahrenheit seems to have reduced both 
treated and untreated wood to charcoal rapidly and easily, 
both of them blazing while exposed to the heat, although the 
treated wood ceased to blaze in a few seconds after being 
removed from the furnace, while untreated wood continued to 
flame for several minutes. In another experiment, intended to 
test the comparative resistance of the two kinds of wood to 
this temperature, it was found that it took about a minute 
longer to reduce the treated wood to charcoal than the un- 
treated wood. At lower temperatures the fireproofing treat- 
ment appeared to be more effective. At eighteen hundred 
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degrees Fahrenheit both the treated and untreated woo 
blazed and were reduced to charcoal; but when simply dropp | 
on a red-hot iron plate the pieces of treated wood mere 
charred at the point ot contact, while untreated wood blay| 
up and was consumed. In the final experiment a block-hoy! 
was built of pieces of each kind of wood and subjected tof, 
for five minutes. The treated wood burned where m_ 
exposed to the fire, but not readily, resisting for ten mi 
before it fell, while the untreated blocks blazed up, and 
structure fell in five minutes. In this test different samples | 
fireproofed wood were used together, and it was observed t}| 
some samples resisted the fire longer than others; but t) 
Times reporter says that some sticks simply painted with fj 
proof paint “withstood the flame fully as well as the woo! 
treated to a fireproofing solution which soaked through ¢) 
entire stick.” In regard to the question whether the firepro| 
ing imparts any objectionable quality to wood, Profes: 
No orton, the director of the experiment station, said ‘that heh 
found the treated wood much more injurious to tools than ul 
treated wood, both because it was harder and on account? 
some chemical action of the fireproofing solution on De ste, 
which caused the tools to rust very quickly. ih 


HYGIENE IN SCHOOLS. 


AT the late congress of the Institute of Public Health a Pay: : 
was read by Mr. C. W. Bracker on ‘ Practical Hygiene) 
Elementary Schools,” in which he referred to the introductiy 
of hygiene as a subject. He considered “that definite instri! 
tion should be given to all children in the senior departmei; 
of all elementary schools in the principles of hygiene.” 

In the syllabus for the 1993 examination for ce 
teachers, the Board of Education have incorporated }; 
following under the head of school method :—-Ventilati 
heating and temperature. 

Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son, Ltd, announce that al 
their intention to present to the schools in this country and 
colonies a large educational diagram illustrating nat 
ventilation, the benefits to be derived from its employme, 
how it may be successfully achieved by any one, al 
fresh, pure air secured in our private and public buildirs. 
by the simplest means by an_ intelligent comprehens)_ 
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t. laws which govern the movement of air and by the 
J tion of the powerful natural forces which are ever ready 
hand and unceasingly in action. The method shown on 
» agram is givenas an example of the general arrangement 
nural ventilation as applied to buildings, and as eviaence 
itsuccess, as the people, both the old and the young, must 
yan object lesson of tried utility, the advantages of which 
yaeen proved beyond a doubt, to fix their attention and 

conviction to their minds. The people are not theorists, 
y ) theories alone appeal to, or make any appreciable im- 
ssyn upon them. The diagrams are issued at the present 
yen commemoration of the Coronation of the King, and also 
t] jubilee of the scientific application of natural ventilation 
t aelete system, developed fifty years ago by the late 
-, obert Boyle, sen, in conjunction with Professor Michael 
reay—with whom he was a co-worker—and has since been 
sht toa high state of perfection as the result of a fuller 
o edge of the natural laws which govern ventilation. 


SURVEYING IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 


un of the engineers most actively engaged on the sur- 
ygin Central America to furnish information concerning 
. racticability of various ship-canal routes since 1888 
). Boyd Ehle, who has a paper on the problems and 
t}ds of the Isthmian canal surveys in the “Trans- 
ies of the Association of Civil Engineers of Cornell 
iirsity.” The organisation of the engineering depart- 
mhad a chief engineer at the head, under whom were 
40m and assistant engineers. The latter were in charge of 
xy in fieldwork or a section of construction. A survey 
+/had two instrument-men, a level rod-man, two chain-men, 
‘ix, helper and about eight machete-men as a minimum. 
jw country the assistant engineer was supposed to scout 
: ork ahead of the instrumental survey, using hand instru- 
i and perhaps pacing distances. To get the best results 
J}ymeter was used and a chart giving the pacing reduction 


‘yrious slopes. With a small protractor it was possible to 
ka map and sketch in the topography. A machete was, 
Cirse, the most essential part of the outfit, without which 
ess was well nigh impossible. 

jich valuable information could be easily and quickly 
ud by these preliminary examinations, and if results 
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justified a detail survey, a compass or transit lines with levels. 
would be run through paths cut by the machete-men and the 
line cross-sectioned for a considerable distance on each side, 
so that in case of a probable canal location this could be pro- 
jected on the map. Usually the fieldwork was mapped out 
on a scale of 400 feet to an inch and Io feet contours, but in 
the more important work at the lock and dam sites, 100 feet or 
50 feet to an inch was used. The topography of large tracts. 
was thus developed in order to cover thoroughly the area of 
comparative feasibility. No comprehensive idea of the whole 
problem could be secured except from maps, for the fieldwork 
was somewhat like surveying in the dark, as far as the 
physical characteristics adjacent to the line were concerned. 

There was, however, a great difference in the amount and 
character of the work of the various assistant engineers, due, 
Mr. Ehle says, both to method and energy displayed. A. 
certain man seeking out a ridge or canal location would try to 
make a checker-board survey of the whole country in question 
and pick out his results on a map, while another would care- 
fully scout out the work on the ground and direct the survey 
at once to the desired results. The latter was the more 
valuable man, but it required greater physical energy on his. 
part. Often an assistant engineer simply kept his men at work, 
while he remained in camp, ran the party, and submitted 
results. 

In the surveys of the impounding ridges for the basins it. 
was considered best to determine the general direction and 
follow that compass course until it ran off the heights into a. 
watercourse, and then offset back up a branch to the divide 
again and start over. 

In a canal survey it is important to get the shortest distance 
with the least elevations, and this usually led into valleys and 
swamps where the work was disagreeable, difficult and un- 
healthy, not to mention the attention of the myriads of mos- 
quitoes and other insect pests. Transit location surveys never 
averaged one-half mile a day, while compass and cross-section 
work usually averaged less than 5,000 feet per day, with a 
maximum of about 8,0co feet per day. 

In a river survey, stadia methods were used for fixing the 
points along the bank, and the soundings located from these 
by the stadia or sextant. With the sextant the boat was usually 
run on a range and the soundings taken at time intervals. The 
line was assumed straight between the sextant observations, 
which is only possible in still water. With the stadia it is 
possible to locate each point more quickly and accurately. 
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Stadia or gradient methods were of little use in the forests, and 
the chain was usually depended on for distances. Triangula- 
tion surveys were used on Lake Nicaragua, but were not 
effective on the San Juan or other rivers on account of the 
great difficulty of clearing out the overhanging trees along the 
banks. 

In a reconnaissance along the coast of Darien two sextants 
were used to establish the position and elevation of points on 
the distant mountain range and the contour sketched. The 
distance between the observers was determined by observation 
on the mast of a ship. The results, although somewhat crude, 
answered the purpose, and were secured very quickly and 
cheaply. 

In the investigation for foundations and classifications of 
material various methods were used. The earth auger was the 
most simple and least satisfactory, as it was difficult to manage 
at any great depths, and when stone was reached it was the 
limit of the boring and in no wise conclusive that this indicated 
rock in place. 

The Pierce machine, with its facilities for driving, casing 
and washing up light materials, succeeded the common earth 
auger. With this when stone was reached it was customary to 
lower sticks of dynamite and explode them by an electric 
battery, which usually was sufficient to displace ordinary 
boulders. If this was not effective the diamond drill was used 
to get deeper and obtain a core of the material. On the 
Panama Canal deep test pits were used, and even a tunnel to 
determine the substrata. 

The various classifications of material were obtained from 
samples preserved by the boring foreman in small bottles if 
earth, or of rock by taking a section of the core. These were 
labelled with the location of the hole and depth in feet at which 
they were taken, and shipped to headquarters for use in 
classifying the material on the cross sections for estimates or 
determining questions of foundations. 

Gauging stations were established at important points on 
the various canal routes and around the watershed of the water 
supply for the summit level. The observers were required to 
keep a careful record of the rain gauge, river gauge and thermo- 
meter, also to make gaugings of streams with the current 
meters. Sediment observations were also conducted on the 
more important streams by lowering a sediment box and 
ascertaining the quantity of material moved in a certain period. 
Current meters were rated by moving them at uniform velocity 
in still water and plotting the results as a curve. The metre 
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was then used with a boat that was anchored at points all 
It 4 


necessary in the very extended computations to ascertain | 
the sat 
| 


The camps were usually sheds with a roof of palm a 
which were lapped similar to shingling; side walls were | 
necessary. Canvas tents were not a success, as they were $y 
ruined by the mildew of the damp climate of the rainy sea), 
The beds were of a piece of canvas with poles thro | 
side loops, and raised on crotched sticks. The kitcy 
arrangements were very simple; crotched sticks with a a 
bar were used to hang the kettle over the fire, or sometimi 
rough fireplace of large stones took the place of this. — i 

In the rainy season it was first the custom to attempt to ¥ 
wet clothes with Sibley stoves; but after several dry hots 
were burnt with their contents this was not in favour; it \ 
found that no ill effects were experienced from wet 
although it was not unalloyed pleasure to get out of win 
blankets into cold wet clothes. In the evening, on return 
from work, it was customary to take off wet clothes, ha] 
bath and get into pyjamas. In mosquito infested camps, 
was followed by getting under the mosquito bars as soo} 
possible after supper. It was sometimes necessary to a 


clot s 


work under mosquito bars. ae, 

The officework in the field was usually somewhat cru 
done, merely to verify the accuracy of the work and its ch 
pleteness. Duplicate copies of notes were made and sett 
the division or chief engineer’s office. At headquarters 
fieldwork of the various parties was combined into large | 
tour maps somewhat elaborately drawn. On these large n- 
tour maps the various projects were laid out and stucd. 
A paper location would often be sent to an assistant 
to be run out and verified. When all the data were in, t:- 
mates were made by taking cross-section notes from the 1/p, 
plotting these with the classification of material obtained {m 
the boring notes, and obtaining the yardage by the planine 
measurement. Maps were plotted and surveys adjusted bye 
method of latitudes and departures. Courses were gene'ly 
referred to the true meridian in transitwork, checking thioy 
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dle course. From star observations it was possible to 
j;tude co-ordinates for the maps. Longitude was obtained 
| ing chronometers from Panama, which had been very 
ur ely located by direct observation as a primary point by 
~¢ch astronomical expedition. 
means of these map co-ordinates it was possible to 
‘e the new work on small-scale maps with those of the 
stiurvey and other expeditions. For this work the large 
rere pantographed down; usually each set of maps was 
gc one-fourth, although this was not strictly adhered to. 
Darien survey the field maps were 1/12000, the general 
a route 1/6000c, and the general map of all the routes 
‘00, The general map of the Panama route was made 
‘9; the profile had a similar horizontal scale with a 
‘ scale 1/1000. The general map of the Nicaragua route 


scale of 1/506880, the sheets of general topography 
6), and the detail topography 1/19200; on these latter 
st were placed the boring records. Plans of structures 
e iade 1/480, 1/960 or 1/100, as was necessary to show 


L 
| ; SONNING BRIDGES. 

> owing letters on the proposed renewal of the bridges 
Bing have appeared in the Z7z7zes :— 

$i—Every lover of our beautiful river will, I feel sure, be 
el to you, sir, and to your correspondent for calling 
Ne to the act of vandalism which the County Council of 
oishire have decided on perpetrating, in replacing the old 
d bridges at Sonning by structures of steel and iron. 
jestion of the preservation, or at least of the artistic 
niruction, of these and the other old bridges on the upper 
iy latterly become a very important one. For all ordi- 
 iiffic these old bridges, with occasional repairs, would be 
eufficient; but one after another they must certainly 
ub to the enormous strain imposed upon them by the 
ie. traction engines; these ponderous machines and the 
kiwhich they draw are, with very few exceptions, con- 
et| without springs, the result of which is that the impact 
veht falls vertically on the bridge, like the blows of a 
s(,ammer, as the wheels jolt over the various irregularities 
hiroadway. Our old stone bridge at Wallingford is, 
ag to expert evidence lately obtained, slowly splitting in 
fim this very cause; the bridges at Radcot, Abingdon, 
1@ and Shillingford, with St. John’s and New Bridge, I 
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have no doubt are being injured in the same way. These 
bridges are of the greatest historical interest, and are pic- 
turesque in the highest degree; but most certainly if left to the 
tender mercies of the county councils their destruction sooner 
or later is inevitable, hideous iron and steel constructions 
taking their places. 

That the preservation of beauty on the river and its banks 
is within the province of the Thames Conservancy seems to be 
implied by the enactment of their by-laws relating to birds and 
wild flowers ; and it is devoutly to be hoped that they will in 
the present instance see their way to putting a check upon the 
hasty and ill-considered proceedings of the Oxfordshire County 
Council.—I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 


Riverside, Wallingford. Gy 23, LESLIE, 


Sir,—The clear statement of your correspondent as to the 
facts connected with the resolution passed by the County 
Council of Oxford on August 9 gives a clue to the manner in 
which the public are so often taken by surprise when it is 
already too late to frustrate vandalism in the destruction of the 
features of lovable scenery. 

The appreciation which you show in your leader of the 
influence of a beautiful river upon its people must be of sterling 
value to reflective minds. The nation, without doubt, is in 
serious danger of losing faith in the testimony of our poets and 
painters to the exceptional beauty of the land which has in- 
spired them. The poets, from Chaucer to the last ot his true 
British successors, with one voice enlarge on the overflowing 
sweetness of England, her hills and dales, her pastures with 
bright flowers and the loveliness of her silver streams. 

The havoc wrought upon true beauty in recent times is ever 
committed in the name of utility; the last undoubtedly 
demands its proper place, but without the sanctification of art 
(greed and naked practical wants alone satisfied) our habitation 
would be left to us desolate, and then the commercial pro- 
sperity, which the utilitarians alone consider, would itself be 
affected. 

It is the cherishing of the wholesome enjoyments of daily 
life that has implanted in the sons of England love of home, 
goodness of nature and sweet reasonableness, and has given 
strength to the thews and sinews of her children, enabling 
them to defend her land, her principles and her prosperity. 

It is necessary thus to enlarge upon the substantial services 
of art to the nation, since these are daily ignored. . 

With regard to the three Sonning bridges, the reconstruc- 
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tion of which is contemplated, parts of them have already been 
gradually rebuilt with iron fittings in recent years, and no dis- 
interested reasonable person can see why they could not be 
easily made sufficient to carry all existing traffic. If the bridges 
were to be widened in the service of some disproportionate 
vehicles, it is obvious that the traffic such enlarged bridges are 
intended to carry would be put forward as an argument for 
demolishing the exquisite old bridge over the main river which 
is the glory of this exceptionally picturesque and well-ordered 
village ; and this is a matter of which even the most utilitarian 
would soon see the evil in the diminished attraction of the 
river not only to Englishmen, but to Colonials and Americans 
who have across the sea read widely of its beauty. 

Remonstrance’ must look ahead, and can only now be of 
avail in recognition of future further danger. We on our side 
of the river have, I believe, nothing to do with the money cost, 
and therefore it may be urged that we have no right to inter- 
fere ; but the population on the near Oxford side is small. On 
the Berks side are the people immediately concerned in the 
beauty of the neighbourhood, and we are called upon to plead 
the cause for the whole of beauty-loving England, and of all 
river-loving people in particular. 

As you point out, our right is purely a moral one, but as 
matters stand at present equity has been grossly violated by 
the fact that the plans have never yet been made public. 

Before any further step is taken we claim that full plans 
and elevations should be submitted to public opinion, repre- 
sented in Sonning by a committee now forming. Surely this 
is no extravagant demand. The matter calls for urgent public 
attention.—I am sir, yours truly, 

W. HOLMAN HUNT. 


Sir,—The roads and bridges committee of the Oxfordshire 
County Council would have neglected their duty if they had 
not insisted on the necessity of preparing new foundations for 
the bridges at Sonning before the period of floods if the risk 
of a serious disaster was to be avoided. They were wrong in 
not submitting the design of the superstructure to the inspec- 
tion of the Council. If they had done so I believe the opposi- 
tion of the Earl of Jersey and others, and the hesitation of 
members who, like myself, did not vote, would not have arisen. 
I saw the design after the meeting. The bridges are lattice 
girders, which the strength of the material (steel) permits to 
be light and elegant in appearance. Since the meeting I have 
seen several similar structures in situ in Sutherlandshire, and 


er 
I feel certain that those who are properly jealous t 5 
ture shall be permitted which will be dette Ree ls 
of the Thames Valley may dismiss their fears. =e 
The Council defer to the authority of their chairman Li 
Valentia, and are always sorry when his political duties dep: 
them of his presence, but he will be the first to say that, wh, 
his political duties compel him -to be absent, he could not. 
replaced by a more competent substitute than Mr. Cobb. 
Your obedient servant, Lee ~ 
A MEMBER OF THE OXFORDSHIRE COUNTY Counci 
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THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 3 a 


THE committee appointed by the two Houses of Parliamen 
March last to consider the standing orders relating to ho 
occupied by persons of the labouring classes have rende: 
their report. With regard to the Metropolis, they recomme 
that every case in which houses:of the labouring Classes @ 
proposed to be taken shall be notified to the central author, 
while outside London it will be sufficient if the attention 
the central authority be called to cases in which thirty persis 
of the working class are displaced In settling schemes: 
providing new houses in place of those demolished. ¢) 
wouid give the central authority full discretion. The c 
mittee recommend that the new houses to be provided e 
suitable for persons of the labouring class, and not 9 
ambitious in character and design; and to these conditi's 
they attach much importance. They would leave wholly 
the discretion of the central authority the selection of the aa 
in which the new habitations are to be provided. “It may | 
and we think will, be found expedient in some cases to f 
houses at some considerable distance from the hous 
demolished, and not necessarily within the jurisdiction of ¢ 
same local authority.” Further, the committee recommid 
that in London the central authority be empowered to fix 
rents for the.new dwellings, this decision having been arid 
at on division by six votes to three. gi a 
The purport of the new model clause for London is to oR 
it the duty of the company or local authority bringing forwd 
any scheme to provide new and suitable dwellings for e 
persons displaced, and with this intent plans and necess: 
information must be submitted to the Secretary of State, 
will, before issuing his certificate approving of any sche 
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it to the London County Council and any other local 
hiity appearing to him to be concerned therein If the 
apay fail to furnish the memorandum required they will be 
sito a penalty not exceeding 5co/ Moreover, ‘If the 
ajny, without having obtained a certificate from the 
rary of State or his approval of a scheme, or in contraven- 
1; any provisions of any scheme, displace any persons of 
| ouring class from any house, or use for the purposes of 
iy ndertaking any land in respect of which a housing obliga- 
, s arisen, they shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 
/.1 respect of every such house.” The expression, “ labour- 
ss” is defined to mean “mechanics, artisans, labourers, 
| ers working for wages, hawkers, costermongers, persons 
yrking for wages but working at some trade or handicraft 
het employing others except members of their own family, 
_irsons other than domestic servants whose income does 
seed an average of 30s. a week, and the families of any 
hersons who may be residing with them.” In the clause 
pes outside London the approval of the Local Govern- 
stsoard is required. 
Ii Mr. Troup’s evidence reference was made to the 
inility of removing factories from London into the 
ny. The witness said:—I have here some figures which 
wo what extent it might be possible to relieve the con- 
tiiin London by the removal of factories to the country. 
s rures have been supplied by the Factory Department. | 
ijat there are 748 factories in London employing more 
n 0 people—the total number employed in those factories 
Ic: on 200,000. That, no doubt, would represent—taking 
Oatihe say, to each employé—a population of about 


,¢) at the least. 

Lord Lamington: Which London does this repre- 
t'-The county of London, the administrative county. 
sin order to judge as to which classes of factories might 
. be made the subject of removal to the country they 

issified to a certain extent: for instance, there are fifty 
ihe makers’ factories, thirty bread and biscuit factories, 
tn cabinetmaking factories, eleven factories making 
seres from fruit, sixteen breweries, forty-seven book- 
dz establishments, seventy-two printing establishments 
‘cluding newspapers) and nineteen saw mills, and so 
h I have ascertained that in those classes of factories 
€3 already a very considerable tendency to remove them 
hcountry. For instance, the very largest cabinetmakers 
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These figures are given merely to show that there is a consider- 
able scope in the possible removal of factories from London to 
the country if that could be in any way under the scheme 
arranged with the railway companies or other companies. In 
reply to a further question, Mr. Troup said that personally he 
considered this the chief element in the solution of the 
working-class difficulty in London. 

Dr. Manfield Robinson, town clerk of Shoreditch, explained 
to the committee how the high prices demanded for sites pre- 
vented the carrying out of housing schemes in the borough. 
Land was worth 20,000/ to 30,000/. per acre. That was what 
it cost to acquire the Morten Place area, and the large area of 
three or four acres called the Stonebridge estate would cost 
about the same amount, and that was in the northern part of 
Haggerston, the cheapest place for land in Shoreditch. Hence 
the local authorities had come to the conclusion that unless 
they could buy land more cheaply it would be impossible to- 
build houses for the working-classes. The witness looked for 
relief to electric and other suburban railways. In his opinion 
the welfare of the children was the all-important matter. ‘‘ The 
question of whether a man has to wait about for an hour when 
he comes to business owing to a train getting him there earlier 
than he wants is, in my opinion, most infinitesimal compared 
with the fact of his children having to spend twenty-four hours 
a day in the slums, in bad atmosphere and under bad con- 
ditions.” The overcrowding abomination in East London was,, 
he believed, far worse than in any other part of the country. 
Mr. E. J. Harper, statistical officer of the London County 
Council, was of opinion that that body should provide the 
housing accommodation at the expense in certain cases of 
railway companies and others. The Council had now on hand 
another of the new streets and improvement schemes, and if 
the suggestion were carried out, and they could spread the 
rehousing operations equally over London, he believed they 
would be able to save at least half a million of money. 


GOVERNMENT IRON AND STEEL WORKS, JAPAN. 


THE following report has been prepared by Mr. Ernest A. 
Griffiths, of the British Consular Service, on the Imperial 
Japanese Government Iron and Steel Works at Wakamatsu, 
in Kiushiu, formally opened on October 18, 1901 :— 

The necessity of rendering Japan independent of foreign 
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countries for her supply of steel and iron manufactures by the 
establishment of a steel factory has for some years past been 
recognised in the country. It was not, however, until the year 
1890 that anything definite was attempted, and even then, 
although the question was taken up by the naval authorities 
and an estimate submitted to the Diet, the attempt proved 
abortive. 

Various reasons were at the time given for the failure of the 
Government scheme—one to the effect that sufficiently explicit 
information had not been given to the Diet by the Governmentas 
to the amount of iron ore and other raw material which Japan 
herself could supply to meet the needs of the foundry, another 
that there had been a difference of opinion on the question of 
control between the War and Navy Departments. Whatever 
the reason may have been the proposal was rejected by the 
House’ of Representatives. The Upper House, however, was 
not satisfied to let the matter rest there. It urged upon the 
Government the necessity for further action, and suggested as 
a preliminary step that a committee of inquiry and investiga- 
tion should be appointed. It further gave as its opinion that 
it would be well if the business of establishing a steel foundry 
and its subsequent control were entrusted to the Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce instead of to the naval and 
military authorities. 

This view was adopted by the Government, and a committee 
was appointed by them to make investigations and report upon 
the whole question, more particularly as to the “amount of iron 
ore obtainable in Japan, the trial manufacture of pig-iron and 
steel, and the organisation of the works.” 

The committee appears to have been a thoroughly repre- 
sentative one, comprising experienced officials from the War, 
Finance and Navy Departments,.as well as experts from the 
Mining Bureau of the Department of Agriculture and Com- 
merce and the Tokio University. The investigation occupied 
about five years, and as a result, and after a successful trial 
manufacture of iron had been made at Kamaishi, in Rikuchu, 
the Government decided to establish a steel works in Japan, 
and with that object submitted a Bill to the Diet at the 
beginning of 1896, asking for an appropriation of 4,095,793 yen, 
to be voted as a continuing fund spread over four years. The 
scope of the works was to be sufficient to turn out 69,000 tons 
of steel of various kinds, or less than one-half of the total quan- 
tity—130,000 tons—required at the time. In the Government 


estimates 300,000 yen was set apart for the purchase of the | 


necessary ground, Ico,ooo yen for the preparation of the 
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site, and 560,500 yen for building purposes. The Govern 
proposals were unanimously passed by both Houses of the 
and it was decided to entrust the control of the underta 
the Department of Agriculture and Commerce, as sy 
five years previously by the House of Peers. 

After the claims of Ujina, Hakata, the Hok-K 
Wakamatsu, in Chikuzeu, to be selected as the site for 
works had been severally considered, the last-named 
eventually chosen, and on March 30, 1896, the orga 
the steel foundry was officially announced by impe 
the staff, exclusive of workmen and artisans, to co 
president, with a salary of 4,009 yen a year, one chief ¢| 
with a salary of 3,000 yen a year, two managers wi 
of 2,000 yen a year each, eight experts with salaries 
1,200 yen a year, and thirty clerks and forty assista) 
average monthly wage of 30 yen. Provision was also ; 
for the employment of foreign experts and two Ge 
engineers were engaged. =I 

Mr. Teiun Yamanouchi was appointed the first presid 
the foundry, and Mr. Michitaro Oshima chief expert, 
Messrs. Taishin Nagao and Michisaburo Miyashita 
appointed managers. On the resignation of Mr. Yamanou 
August, 1897, Mr. Rentaro Hotta, chief engineer of the 
Bureau, was placed in charge, to be succeeded a few m 
later by Mr. Tsunashiro Wada, the present president 

At the time of the inception of the undertaking Mr 
was director of the Mining Bureau in the Department o 
culture and Commerce, and was one of the original men 
of the committee of inquiry appointed by the Governme 
1892. He was consequently thoroughly acquainted w 
details of the scheme, with the origin of. which he was so 
identified, and it was, I believe, on his initiative th 
original idea that the foundry was simply required to 
facture military and naval requisites for the Govern 
was altered, and a programme of a more general 
adopted. os 

In the meantime experts had been despatched to E 
and America to inquire into the condition of the steel wor! 
various foreign countries, and to obtain expert opinion 
as to the new undertaking. As a result of these in 
was found that the original estimates of the cost were fai 
small, and in 1898 the Government obtained from the Di 
additional sum of 6,474,056 yen towards the expense 0 
work, while in its thirteenth session (February 1899) th 
was asked to vote a further sum of 8,632,845 yen, in 
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990 yen for working capital, 3,632,845 yen for the acquisi- 
.emines and their improvement, and 500,000 yen as a 
sic to the Wakamatsu Harbour Works Company. 
T] total thus appropriated for the establishment of the 
k¢ mounted to close upon 20,009,000 yen. 
Tl works are known as the Imperial Japanese Govern- 
st on and Steel Works, and are situated close to the town 
Vzamatsu, in Chikuzeu, in the north-west corner of Kiushiu, 
ey:t locality being Yawatamachi, Ougagori, in the Prefec- 
¢ Fukuoka. The nearest railway station is at Okura, 
hi 14 cho, or about one mile, from Wakamatsu. 
WV amatsu itself lies nine miles to the west of Moji, the 
sd well-known coaling port on the Shimonoseki Straits 
nithern terminus of the Kiushiu Railway. 
ground occupied by the steel works, in area close upon 
oc tsubo (or about 248 acres), with an additional lot of 
goco tsubo (over 74 acres) for enlargement purposes, 
orhe eastern side of a large lagoon 10 miles in circum- 
_ This lagoon adjoins and is connected with a pool or 
1 out a mile in diameter at its greatest width, which 
a connected with the sea bya short and narrow channel, 
Hoo side of which is situated the town of Wakamatsu. 


j,oon is for the most part very shallow, but is to be 
gi and deepened by the Harbour Works Company pre- 
s)eferred to. The present depth, which is about 8 feet 
ib de, is to be increased to 20 feet, and a quay wall over 
) +t long is being built along the front of the works. 

h commercial benefit which Wakamatsu might possibly 
erom its proximity to the coal-fields of Chikuzeu and 
m the completion of the Kiushiu Railway system, was 
ed even before the place was considered as a site for a 
sraent steel works. It suffered, however, from the dis- 
yf having a very shallow harbour, and it was conse- 
tiinecessary that something should be done to render it 
«Gy of access from the sea before it could become the 
rit port which its situation warranted one in believing 
it ould eventually become. In November 1888 therefore 
u.orities were requested to sanction the organisation of a 
zis company to conduct the work of deepening the 
% which at that time was only about 53 feet deep in 
hiowest part. An investigation was made, and Mr. 
u, Isoji, an engineer of the Home Department, in a 
t)1 the proposed dredging, issued by him in November 
sted that a capital of 600,000 yen would be required, 


1 eakwater 2,245 yards long should be constructed, and 
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that the shallowest parts, both within and outside the harbour, 
should be dredged. He suggested that the expense of under- 
taking the work could be met by the levying of dues on ships 
entering the harbour, and by the disposal, either by sale or 
lease, of the land which would be reclaimed in the course of 
the work. In May 1900 official sanction was obtained, and the 
Wakamatsu: Harbour Works Company was organised. The 
work of dredging was commenced some time afterwards, and 
by June 1893 a depth of over 8 feet had been obtained. In 
April 1894 official sanction was given to the company to charge 
dues on ships entering the harbour. In May 1896 it was 
resolved to extend the dredging operations in view of the fact 
that the Government had selected Wakamatsu to be the site of 
the new steel foundry. As considerable inconvenience was 
caused, however, by the collection of shipping dues from every 
ship entering the port with materials for the construction of 
the Government works, it was in December 1899 agreed 
between the Government and the Harbour Works Com- 
pany that the fees should be abolished in the case of such 
ships, and that in lieu thereof a sum of 502,090 yen 
should be paid by the Government to the company during a 
period of five years. The company thereupon increased its 
capital to 1,500,000 yen, and further extended the scope of its 
work. Asa result the whole of the Wakamatsu Harbour will 
be dredged to a depth of 20 feet, and ships of 3,000 tons dis- 
placement will be able to approach the quay wall belonging to 
the steel works and load and unload cargo alongside. 

The work already (December, 1901) completed consists of a 
channel 6,000 feet long, 240 feet wide and 14 feet deep, extend- 
ing from the main channel outside the harbour to the Kiushiu 
Railway Company’s pier. The greater part of the breakwater 
has also been completed. 

The quay is connected by a branch line with the main line 
of the Kiushiu Railway, as well as with all parts of the works, 
the length of railway lines within the works amounting to about 
20 miles. The gauge in use is the same as in other parts of 
Japan, and trucks can consequently be transferred from the 
Kiushiu Railway lines to the lines in the works, and taken to 
any part of the latter. 

The machinery for loading and unloading ships or railway 
waggons consists of:—Two 13-ton electric movable portal 
cranes, one 25-ton quay crane, fixed, driven by electricity, and , 
one 1o-ton shear-leg, hand worked. 

Water is brought by conduit from the Itabitsu River near 
Okamwa, Ougagori, and distributed by the same means all over 
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the works. The length of the conduit is about 24 miles, and 
the average amount of water supplied is 1,200 gallons per 
minute. For the purpose of storage two reservoirs have been 
built. 

The works are divided into three departments: (1) the pig- 
iron department; (2) the steel department, and (3) the rolling- 
mill department. ‘In addition to these there are’ a central 
pumping station, an electric central building, a repair shop, an 
iron foundry, a pattern shop and foundry, sand storage, a boiler 
shop, smithy, chemical’ and mechanical laboratory and in- 
spection bureau, and firebrick plant. There are also, of course, 
offices and dwelling-houses as well as a hospital. The various 
buildings are all lighted, both outside and inside, by electric 
light, about 120 arc and 1,000 incandescent lamps being used. 

Steam, electric and hydraulic power is used in the works, 
the first, except in the case of locomotives, being produced in 
steam boilers fired with waste gas from blast furnaces and coke 
ovens, Altogether twenty-four steam engines of 31,200 horse- 
power and fifty-two steam boilers of about 10,coo horse-power 
are used in the works. 

I am informed that all the machinery-used in. the works, 
with the exception of the electric cranes which were made in 
America, came from Germany. 

It may be mentioned here with reference to the offices, 
hospital and houses, &c., that the head office is a two-storeyed 
brick building, covering an area of 720 square metres, that the 
hospital building covers an area of 872 square metres, and that 
the officers’ quarters occupy ground to the extent of about 
32 acres. 

The dwellings for the workmen and their families are built 
of wood and occupy a space of about 5# acres. 

The raw material used in the works—magnetite, hematite 
and a smaller quantity of zimonite—is all obtained in Japan,with 
the exception of the portion of the ore which is supplied, under 
contract, by the Hang-Yang Iron Works from their mines in 
Payeh, Hupeh, China.* Japanese iron ore comes principally 
from the Akadani and Kamo iron mines in Echigo, which have 
been purchased by the works, and in smaller quantities from 
other mines. It is expected that the Akadani mine when in full 
working order will turn out about 100,000 tons of ore annually, 
while the amount to be supplied by the Chinese mine, under 
contract, is from 50,009 to 70,000 tons per annum. 

In addition to the two iron mines mentioned above the 
works have also purchased for their use three coal mines, the 
Takao, Igisu and Uruno in Kahogori, Chikuzeu, all within 


It is estimated that the amount of iron ore required for 
sumption every year, when the works are in full working ¢ 
will be 250,099 tons, and that the amount of coke and coal 
sumed will be 380,000 and 800,000%tons respectively. 

As regards the cost of the iron ore, it was recently | 
the “ Jiji shimpo” that in February last the Hang-Yang - 
Works supplied from. their mine 60,000 tons of iron ori 
cost of from 2 yen 50 sen to 3 yen per ton at the mine, | 
the freight thence to the Wakamatsu works averaged ,; 
50°sen. The total cost of the ore per ton at the 1 
amounted, therefore, to from 7 yen to 7 yen 50 sen, ani] 
was the cheapest ore supplied. It is estimated, however] 
when arrangements have been completed for bringing ore\ 
the Akadani mine, the cost’ of the ore laid down at the vi 
z.e. freight and other charges included, will be about 5 yen px; 

According to a recent official announcement the work, 
intended to’ supply, as far’ as possible, all the steel matj 
required by the Government at’a price to be arranged ani 
in advance, irrespective of the current foreign market jc 
Certain kinds of steel materials will also be supplied, bu); 
in large quantities to Japanese engaged in industrial bu} 
at a price lower than the cost of imported articles. Ther 
at which the Government will be supplied is to be deterin 
in advance by arrangement with the official depari 
requiring the materials, on the basis of the average 5 
ruling abroad during the immediately preceding five yeailt 
state of the work at the foundry being also takerir 
consideration. 

In February last the manufacture of pig iron was pala 
commenced, and in May Siemens’s steel was turned out || 
amount of about 40 tons a day. Towards the end of Jurt 
of the five roll mill plants having been completed, the prod't 
of medium and small rails and plates was started. f 

Speaking at an inaugural banquet held in Tokio ijt 
last, Mr. Wada, the president of the works, stated, accortg 
a report in the Japan Times, that the experiments th) 
made had proved the efficiency of the works for the pp 
intended, and as 90,000 to 100,000 tons of steel a 
provided in a year when all the arrangements had beer 
pleted, and the operations could be carried out to tht! 
extent, he was confident that the profit realised from thive 
might cover in a reasonable space of time the capital injsi 
in this important and novel industry in Japan. 


30 miles of the works, and connected with the latter by 
Coal is also obtained from various private mines in fa 
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THE WEEK. 


Afar as can be judged’from two days’ proceedings the 
Siitary Congress at Manchester appears likely to obtain 
snomenal success. This year the communications are 
s unusual interest. The Sanitary Institute has been able 
secure the co-operation of several architects, and the 
piers they have produced for the occasion have a direct- 
a's of applicability which does not always characterise the 
siys read on similar occasions. There are several topics 
wch demand discussion. Some of the recent legislative 
risures have not been successful, and at present there isa 
x sibility that the Factory Acts will not be as efficacious 
was expected. There is no subject which has more 
7] interest, and yet through a variety of causes the work- 
nof the Act has been carried out in a manner which has not 
Je the owners of factories anxious to put their buildings 
nirder. 


In America and Canada there is a law by which 
#kmen can have, if wages are not regularly paid, a lien 
1 laim on the buildings they construct. In some parts of 
h United States the lien has precedence over mortgages, 
yin others it follows the mortgages. What position 
ics the architect hold in such a transaction? A case of 
h kind was lately decided in the High Court of Justice, 
fionto. The plaintiff, who was a workman, made a 
lin against the owner of the property and on the archi- 
e. With the object of having the architect’s certificate 
easide, or damages recovered, counsel for the architect 
lined that the action against him should be dismissed on 
biground that there was no cause. The Court held that 
$e architect was neither a contractor nor a wage-earner, 
‘pplier of materials, an owner, nor a mortgagee, he could 
i: no part in an action to realise a lien. An action may 
aken against the architect, but it must be under some 
tir Act than the Mechanics and Wage Earners’ Lien Act. 
“ROM time to time there are announcements of new 
r laying machines which are expected to dispense with 
al-labour, but as one of the commercial agents of the 
“ernment of the United States has reported a recent 
antion in Canada which has been endorsed by the State 
Yartment, it may be assumed to be more than rumour. 
idprding to the agent, ‘‘ the machine, worked by two men 
a lad, will lay 400 to 600 bricks per hour. Door and 
iilow spaces cause only a slight delay. The machine is 
aiid for all plain work, such as walls, sheds, mills, 
icyriés, rows of cottages, piers of bridges, &c. Consider- 
b| pressure is put on the bricks, and it is claimed that 
uvork is more firmly done than by hand. The invention 
ildo the work of six or seven skilled bricklayers, and it is 
elved that a machine adapted to build a factory covering 
Oly 40 feet could be puton the market for 500 dols. 
= apparatus can be readily worked after a fortnight’s 
suction.” It has yet to be seen whether the machine 
i serve for brickwork on asmall scale ; but the endeavour 
(icklayers to increase the cost of work by the slowness 
f ‘ir Operations is an inducement to inventors to create 
or:thing which will diminish the necessity for workmen. 


THE effectiveness of the Krupp works at Essen can be 
12d from the following statistics:—In 1901 the plant 
Olisted of 5,300 machine tools and workshop appliances, 
2/ains of rolls, 141 steam hammers, 63 hydraulic presses 
“0 of them bending presses’ of 7,000 tons each, one 
Ting Press of 5,000 tons and one of 2,000 tons effective 
0327 stationary boilers, 513 steam-engines, with a 
t of 36,561 horse-power, 269 electro-motors and s9r 
S. _There are no less than 43,083 persons employed 
i¢ firm. A census is occasionally taken, and in May 
% it was found that the total number of persons con- 
qd with the works, including the wives and children of 
1€2mplo The business was started in 


AS 


aie'ss 


g NPOYES, Was 147,645. 
| , and the first furnace for the manufacture of cast steel 
pe ae For fifteen years the experiment was unprofit- 


dle fhe management is in the hands of fourteen 
S. j ; a z 
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ONE of the troubles of borough engineers in manu- 
The 
fluid may deteriorate the brickwork or cement Or it may 
have an effect on sewage, and increase the expense of 
purification or utilisation. On the other hand, interference 
with the processes of trade may offend the most important 
class of property owners, and cause the removal of 
industries. It is mainly owing to the latter consideration 
that the Prevention of Pollution Act has produced s0 little 
benefit. A case has been for a year under deliberation 
with the Manchester Corporation which exemplifies how 
hard it is sometimes to arrive ata decision on such subjects. 
In May 1gor there was an explosion in Miles Platting 
which excited some commotion as wellas damage. A special 
sub-committee was at once appointed to consider the cir- 
cumstances. There was no difficulty in discovering the 
origin of the affair. The Manchester Oxide Company 
stated that the explosion was due to the accidental ignition 
by their workmen of vapours of carbon bi-sulphide which 
had inadvertently escaped from their works. The leakage 
of carbon bi-sulphide was due to the firm being under the 
impression that the:drain down which this liquid escaped 
led to a safety storage reservoir, whereas it was afterwards 
found to lead direct into a sewer. The expense of repairs 
was not more than 3o/. A long investigation followed in 
order to prevent similar dangers. Finally it was decided 
to seek powers to prohibit any matters’ being discharged 
into the sewers which are injurious to the health of the 
workmen employed in the sewers, or which may cause a 
nuisance in the districts through which the sewers pass. 
Upon these powers being obtained, it is hoped that the risk 
of such occurrences as led to the formation of the special 
sub-committee will be very considerably minimised. 


For the wood paving of Paris several varieties of timber 
are employed. Not only France but Florida, Norway, 
Australia, Borneo, Annam, &c., contribute materials. The 
blocks are prepared near the riverside beyond the Pont 
Mirabeau, and creosoted in municipal workshops. The 
cost to the city is from 15 frs. to 18 frs.a square metre. 
The annual outlay for keeping up of roads controlled by 
the city is about 1°45 fr. per metre, while in those for which 
a contract is let itamounts to 2°57 frs. The wood lasts about 
nine years, but it is expected that the block will have a 
longer duration if a machine lately invented for planing» 
and cleaning the surface becomes a success. 


THE name of CHARLES Lanyon is not likely to be often 
mentioned during the meeting of the British Association 
in Belfast. Yet there is no doubt that the present 
appearance of the city was mainly determined by his skill 
as an architect and as an engineer. Another element of 
the success of Belfast arises from the fact that owing to 
financial difficulties the DonrcatL family, or rather their 
creditors, were compelled to dispose of their interests, and 
that the sites were purchased in most instances by occupiers. 
That happened about fifty years ago. Belfast is thought 
to be a corruption of an Irish term meaning the mouth of 
the ford. To protect the pass a castle seems to have been 
erected at the beginning of the fourteenth century. But 
the wars with the native Irish retarded the progress of 
the place. The Earl of Essex was one of the first 
to realise the advantages of the site, and he recom- 
mended that a dockyard should be constructed. It 
was not.until Sir ARTHUR CHICHESTER, the founder - 
of the Donercat family, was appointed Lord Deputy . 
that Belfast became the nucleus of a town. Then its pro-- 
gress was unsurpassed in Ireland. The town had, however, . 
to suffer much in the troubled times which followed, and it 


was Only in the reign of WiLtiAm III. that its position 


could be considered as secure. CHARLES Lanyon held 
manifold offices, and under the circumstances that was an. 
advantage. He was .county surveyor, harbour engineer, | 
city architect, and he enjoyed the largest private practice. . 
He was able to mould various public bodies to his will, and 
induced them to combine in the improvement of the town” 
and the river Lagan. He had the satisfaction of feeling, 
when his end approached, that he left a very different 
Belfast from that which he first knew, and the important 
works which have since been carried out may be regarded 
as no more than a realisation of his projects. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

HE appointment of Professor. JamMES DEWAR as 
president of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science is a compliment not only to the physicist 
who has been able to give a certain degree of permanence 
to liquefied gases, but to the Royal Institution, with which 
he has been connected for some years. He has carried on 
the traditions of Younc, Davy, Farapay and TYNDALL, 
and in that way has upheld the reputation of the Insti- 
tution. Some months ago CaRL SNYDER said “it would 
be hardly too much to say that’ during the hundred years 
of its existence the Royal Institution alone has done more 
for English science than all of the English universities put 
together.” The Institution which has accomplished such 
important work depends mainly for its existence on the 
subscriptions of the members, and during the century of its 
activity the expenditure has been 100,620/. That is an 
average of 1,000/. per annum, and the sum would be 
inadequate if the professors who have taught and experi- 
mented were not enthusiasts and capable of undergoing 

great sacrifices for the promotion of science. 

It is well, however, to remember that the man to whom 
the foundation is principally due was a New Englander. 
His family name was.THompson, but he is_ generally 
known asCount Rumrorp. He fought on the British side 
_in the American Revolution, and for his services he ob- 
tained an appointment in England. He had a genius for 
social projects, but England was too conservative to enter- 
tain them. He therefore entered the service of the King 
of Bavaria, by whom he was created a count. He used to 
visit England occasionally. With his aid the Royal Insti- 
tution of Great Britain was established in 1799 and incor- 
porated in 1800. Its objects were described as ‘the diffusing 
of knowledge and facilitating the general introduction of 
useful mechanical inventions and improvements, and 
teaching by courses of philosophical lectures and experi- 
ments the application of science to the common purposes 
of life.” Although the popularising of science has been. 
the chief purpose of the Society, of late years a wide scope 
has been allowed to lecturers, and art, literature, archeology, 
philosophy and other subjects have been treated. 

The versatile THomas Younc was the first philosopher 
attached to the Institution. He was not an attractive 
lecturer, and his genius was in consequence unappreciated 
by the majority of his contemporaries, and does not receive 
much recognition in our age. ARAGoO declared him to be 
one of the greatest of English men of science. There 
were few branches of science as then known with which he 
was not acquainted. The reports of his lectures on natural 
philosophy exemplify the precision of his knowledge, and 
Egyptologists are indebted to him for his interpretation of the 
Rosetta inscription, which led toa revelation of hieroglyphics. 

Humpury Davy possessed qualities in which Younc 
was deficient. He was only twenty-three when he first 
appeared as a lecturer before the Royal Institution, but at 
that time he had won a reputation for his researches, 
theories and discoveries. His lectures on galvanism and 
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attempted by aid of the Patent Office to enrich hi 
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electro-chemical science were novelties to the m 
Davy was imaginative, and his descriptions of — 
phenomena were examples of a noble variety of eloqu 
in which great effects were produced by the use of 
language. Pure science could not be expected 
large audiences, however ably treated, but with Davy | 
was always expectation of discoveries which could b 
to account in manufactures. In that way it was beli 
to be profitable to pay attention to all he said. 

His most valuable discovery was the philosoph 
MICHAEL Farapay, who came to him in the gu 
working bookbinder. Farapay had not such an e 
as Davy received, and he could not have acquired tl 
confidence which is a privilege of members of the n 
profession. He never forgot that he belonged to a | 
class, and this prevented him from becoming over 
or arrogant, no matter how important were the fruits 
researches. He was likewise deeply religious, and he 


any of his applications of science. His mere hea 
as a great trust for the public benefit. 


was sO unassuming that many people were unable 
his extraordinary power. 
Joun TYNDALL, who came next, was ofa mor CO 
disposition than his predecessors in the laborat 
lecture-room of the Royal Institution, but that 
especially adapted him for a revolutionary age. Hk 
comparatively young man, being only thi 
was appointed professor of natural ph 
five years he loyally devoted himsel 
tion. In 1874 he presided at the 
Association in Belfast, and therefore 
was the predecessor of Professor 
On looking back on. wha 
Younc, Davy, FARADAY and Tyr 
the country, Professor DEWAR 
that the exceptional man is abou 
products. But he doubts ‘“‘ wheth 
count upon a succession of scienti 
to make sacrifices which the conditi 
to render‘increasingly burdensome. 
fact, in something of a dilemma. 
research upon small means is beco 
maintain, while at the same time the 
independent searchers after truth and 
the style of JouLE, SpoTTISWOODE 
apparently becoming smaller. 
by the refinements of modern s 
becoming more costly, so that upon 
appear that without endowments o 
Dr. CARNEGIE the outlook for 
rather dark. On the other hi 
unless carefully administered, m 
impair the single-minded devotion te 
for its own. sake, to which science 
memorable advance made in the 
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stitute will dispose in a year of as much money as the 
embers of the Royal Institution have expended in a 
ntury upon its purely scientific work.” 

Professor DEwar’s discoveries of the liquefaction of 
ses has increased the renown of the Institution with 
uich he has been connected since1877. Three years 
jfore that time he had read a paper to the British 
ssociation on the latent heat of liquid gases. . The subject 
a wide one, and was the last which occupied the atten- 
mof Bacon. He had said that the production of cold 
's worthy of inquiry for the use and the disclosure of 
cases, “for heat and cold are nature’s two hands whereby 
e: chiefly worketh,. and heat: we -have in ‘readiness in 
spect of the fire, but for cold we must stay till it cometh 
(seek it in deep caves or high mountains, and when all 
i done we cannot obtain it in any great degree, for 
{aces of fire are far hotter than a summer sun, but 
jults and hills are not much colder than a winter’s frost.” 
lit he could not think of any natural phenomenon without 
jving the desire to turn ‘it to account ‘for ‘the benefit of 
m. Accordingly on a snowy day in 1626 it struck him 
it cold substances might ‘be used to prevent putrefaction. 
]2 went into a cottage at Highgate, bought a fowl, and 
Pp his own hands filled it with snow. Bacon caught a 
cil during the operation. He had to be carried 
t Lord) ARUNDEL’s mansion, and there, after a 
vek’s illness, he expired. To the end his thoughts 
vre with his experiment, which he described as succeeding 
*xcellently well.”- Fifty-six years afterwards we find 
Iwert Boyce investigating cold by means of m‘x‘ures of 
syw or ice and salt. But the search after the primum 
ftom was too laborious for a fine gentleman, and the 
clusion of it was left to others. In our time many 
ijestigators have been engaged on the subject. Much 
W3 ascertained, and the problem at length was so far 
mtowed as to become “not so much how to ‘produce 
iisnsé cold as how to save it when produced from being 
nediately levelled up by the relatively superheated 
sroundings.. Ordinary non-conducting packings were 
udmissible because they are both cumbrous and opaque, 
wile in working near the limits of our resources it is 
eential that the product should be visible and readily 
hidled.” 

At length in 1892 Professor Dewar tried the effect of 
‘ping liquefied gases in vessels having a double wall, the 
diular space between being very highly exhausted. The 
eriment was a success. Several forms of vessels have 
).o devised, and liquid air can now be sent in them across 
1 Atlantic. 

‘It is impossible to foretell all the applications of the 
lsovery which may arise. The connection between 
lerent varieties of cosmic force becomes more apparent 
yall such additions to our knowledge. We may learn 
ire of heat, which is one of the great working powers of 
vare, by means of the qualities of cold. Then there are 
I'mo-electric and other agencies from which we may 
li.ve more advantage by the changes which are suggested 
nhe liquefaction of gases. New experiments have been 
nle on living organisms, and it is remarkable that as 
cirds putrefaction, instead of freezing succeeding “ ex- 
ay well,” as Bacon reported, liquid hydrogen and 
(id air do not affect the vitality of the lower forms of life. 
as been found that many kinds of micro-organisms can 
ain exposed to the iow temperature for six months 
Aout any loss of vitality. As Professor DEWAR says:— 
.t Such a temperature the cells cannot be said fo be 
er alive or dead, in the ordinary acceptation of these 
(ds. It is a new and hitherto unobtained condition of 
\'g matter—a third state.” Such modest rewards as 


ntific institutions can confer have been received by him, 
It was fitting that among them should be the Rumford 
1 lal and the Hodgkins medal, which recall two worthies 
’ enriched the Royal Institution. 
a a id 
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THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA.* 

@ Bike fifth volume of the supplement to the Encyclo- 

peedia Britannica” has a prefatory essay on “The 
Application of the Doctrine of: Evolution to Sociological 
Theory and_ Problems,” by Mr. Benjamin Kipp, the 
author of some able books on the system, He supports 
the assumption that “ the welfare of citizens cannot rightly 
be sacrificed to some supposed benefit of the State, but, on 
the other hand, the State is to be maintained solely for the 
benefit of citizens. The corporate life must be subservient 
to the lives of the parts, instead of the lives of the ‘parts 
being subservient to the corporate life.” Tt is stated by 
Mr. Kipp that the changes in the application of evolution 
to sociological theory are only in their initial stages, It is 
suggested by him that adyanced races at the present day 
are representative in virtue of qualities in the. minds of 
those .who preceded them which.had no relation to current 
environment., In other words, utilitarianism may become 
less dominant than formerly. In that case art will have a 
chance, for it will no longer be controlled or compelled to 
demonstrate its right to existence by the cw dono principle. 

Meanwhile the utility test is sure to prevail. As 
evidence of its power there is nothing more remarkable than 
the extensive use of iron and steel which is described in an 
article by Professor Hows, of Columbia University. He 
tells us that within the last twenty years of the nineteenth 
century the world’s production of pig-iron more than 
doubled, and that of steel increased fivefold. In 1880 the 
production of wrought-iron in the United States was 70 per 
cent. greater than that of steel, while now the quantity of 
steel is six times that of wrought-iron. The necessity of 
thoroughly consolidating steel in masses has had the effect 
of reviving the application of the hydraulic press, and for 
some purposes it is found to be preferable to the steel 
hammer. The Professor SAYS ier | 

The demand for very large forgings, especially for armour- 
plate and ordnance, has led to the erection of enormous steam- 
hammers.. The falling .parts of the largest of these, that at 
Bethlehem, Pa., weigh 125 tons. But even so great a hammer 
is an ineffective tool for making large forgings, chiefly because 
the effect of its blow is concentrated on the outside of the 
forging, and does not penetrate “well towards the interior: 
indeed, the days of large hammers seem to be over. The use 
of this particular one has béen abandoned for that of an 
enormous hydraulic press which exerts a pressure of 14,000 
tons. It is moved by, water under a pressure of 7,090 lbs. per 
square inch, supplied by pumps of 16,002 horse-power. For 
forging shafting and other objects not readily made in rolling 
mills, because their cross-section is not uniform, the hydraulic 
press seems to be firmly established as by far the most efficient 
tool. But though the great 14,000-ton Bethlehem press is used 
with great success for forging armour-plate also, the rolling- 
mills certainly has special’merits for such a purpose, and with it 
all of Krupp’s armour-plate is now made. The rolls of this 
great armour-plate mill are 4 feet in diameter and 12 feet long, 
and can receive an ingot 4 feet thick. 

As the fifth volume comprises terms between Glarus 
(Switzerland) and Jutland, several articles relate to 
geosraphy. It is satisfactory to learn that since 1880 
authority was given for the erection of buildings having a 
value of about 18,000,000/, in Glasgow, and of that sum 
one-third belongs to the years 1896-99. Greece is recorded 
as having made sensible progress since 1870. There has 
been an increase in the rate of population ; no less than 
22°3. per cent. of the people live in towns. As in the old 
days, owners of estates prefer to dwell there, and are 
indifferent to their tenants. The imports in 1898 were 
nearly double the value of the exports. In the trade with 
Great Britain the imports during 1897 were 29,486,910 frs., 
the exports being 26,763,302 frs. There are no manu- 
facturing industries on a large scale. Mr. BouRCHIER 
affirms that with improved communications and tranquillity 
the number of visitors to Greece would be multiplied, and 
thus profit would be derived from the natural and historic 
attractions. The article on Holland suggests that technical 
education has taken a hold on that staid country. They 


* The new volumes of .the Zxcyclopedia Britannica, constituting 
in combination with the existing volumes of the ninth edition the tenth 
edition of that work, and also supplying a new, distinctive and inde- 
pendent library of reference ‘dealing with recent events and develop- 
ments. The fifth of the new volumes, being volume xxix, of tie 
complete work. (Published by the, Z7zzes, London.) 
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have .a school for engineers, schools..of commerce, horti- 
culture, dairywork, industrial art, music, dramatic study, 
painting and-architecture. As many as 120,975) workers 
were found by the latest census to be occupied on building. 
Industry has’: been ‘promoted through the’ exhibitions, 
museums and schools. In 1875 there were 770, miles of 
railway, and in 1898 the mileage had increased to 1,900. 
It is interesting to learn that in Honolulu, the capital of 
the Hawaiian Islands, “‘the public buildings would do 
credit to any civilised country.” It has also a flourishing 
art league which exhibits twice a year. ae 

Hungary, in spite of the political discussions, also 
realises the necessity of technical education. At Budapest 
34 professors and 74 lecturers are engaged at the Poly- 
technicum. There are also45 art schools with 337 teachers. 
In the description of India we are told that little demand 
is made for the services of engineers ; for several years 
there has been no addition to the engineering colleges and 
the number of students has not exceeded 667. Sanitation 
is still in a backward state in India; there are sanitary 
officers, but ‘unless ‘plague’ visitations are’ accepted as 
object-lessons little hope of improvement’ can be enter- 
tained. It is believed, however, that the ‘sleeping 
princess has arisen and moves forward, though with dazed 
eyes and uncertain steps, encumbered by the folds of her 
old-world garment. In confidence, yet not without hesita- 
tion, she follows.a stranger into a world that is new and 
unimaginable to her.” Italy,:if tested by statistics, has 
given undoubted evidence of’ progress. The number of 
motors has increased from 14,502 in 1890 to 20.472 in 
1898. Electric power has been doubled. The advance- 
ment is seen also in particular industries. We are told 
that ‘“furniture-making in. different styles is carried 
on all over Italy, especially as a result of the 
establishment of industrial schools. Each region pro- 
duces a special type, Venetia turning out imitations 
of sixteenth and seventeenth-century styles, Tuscany the 
‘fifteenth century or Cinquecento stvle, and the Neapolitan 
‘provinces the Pompeiian style. Furniture and’ cabinet- 
‘making in great factories are carried on particularly in 
Lombardy and Piedmont. Bent-wood factories have been 
established. in Venetia and Liguria.” In, no part, of the 


‘world described ia the volume has more been accomplished | 


‘within a few years than in Japan. . We hear so much of 
‘late about house-taxes and impediments which prevent 
foreigners from building, it is well to have a clear statement 
on the subject. Captain BRINKLEY, in his article, says: — 


Foreigners are not at present permitted to own land in 
Japan in their individual capacity... The forms of tenure lawful 
for them are (1) tenure by ordinary lease : (2) tenure by super- 
ficies ; and (3) tenure by ownership as a juridical person. Tenure 
by ordinary lease is limited to twenty years (subject to renewal), 
.and the lessee is entitled to use and enjoy the object of the lease, 
whether land or buildings, under conditions substantially the 
same as those prescribed by English law, except that buildings, 
fixtures, trees and plants placed there by the tenant may be 
‘removed by him at the termination of his lease. Tenure by 
‘“ superficies.””—a term which does not accurately represent its 
Japanese original, “ superficial right ”—is, in effect, a lease for 
purposes of building or'planting. Such a lease may be for any 
‘term of. years, fixed according to the convenience of the.con- 
tracting: parties, and the lessee (superficiary) is absolutely 
guaranteed against disturbance throughout that period—whether 
it be fifty or a thousand years. Even though the owner mort- 
gages or sells the land before the expiration of the period, the 
rights of the superficiary are not affected, and the superficiary 

on his side may assign his superficies without prejudice to the 
rights of the owner. In short, this kind of tenure differs from 
actual ownership-in nameonly. . As to ownership by a juridical 
person, it is to.be noted that the term “juridical person” signi- 
fies an association of two or more individuals of any nationality, 
or of mixed nationalities,.formed for commercial, industrial or 
certain other purposes registered in Japan, and carrying on 
business according to the provisions of Japanese law. Such 
an association in its corporate .capacity may own land. Thus 
two or three foreigners contemplating the erection of a factory 
or mercantile premises in Japan. can become owners of land 
for that purpose, though as individuals they are not entitled to 
such a privilege, 


The statement seems to refer to straightforward arrange- 


ments, but there is no denying the fact that in all matters 
-relating to the ethics of business the Western world has a 
«prejudice. against the Japanese. The competition..is in 
consequence supposed to be less» dangerous to the_pro- 
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it is not difficult to make shams which. are deceptive, but, 
'on the other hand, many of the merchants with ‘whom the | 
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ducers in other countries. From. the skill of the craftsmen’ : 


Japanese ‘trade are not examples of’ probity: It is also” 


remarkable that, in spite of their great industry and ingenuity : 
| they have not that administrative power which is. essential. 


in business. The late Mr. ANDERSON, who was a mnaster of | 
the subject, contributed a history of pictorial art, of which | 
the only defect is its briefness. From the character of the. 
common products which are seen in English shops it:might | 
be presumed that the efforts of former artists were nor. 
valued. But we are informed that ‘the art of the'past has. 
never found a higher appreciation than at present.” Tt is: 
inevitable that Japanese work will be affected by the study 
of the varieties of Western examples; whether the change 
will be for the better has yet to be discovered. The 
modern developments, of art are expounded by Mr. E, F. 
STRANGE. 1 odes 96 oF 5 tiie 
Biographies form an important part of the contents, 
nad, as it happens, several painters are included. Karp 
GREENAWAY, we are. told, obtained no less than 8,000/, for 
our of her little toy-books. An illustration is given of 
M. Henner's Zhe Levite Ephraim, which is one of his 
cherac er'stic nude figures seen in profile, Of FRANK 
HCL it is said that the painting which gained the Trayel- 
ling Studentship in 1868, Zhe Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away, ‘exhibited nearly all the best technical qualities 
to which he ever attained, except high finish and clearness 
and a very sincere vein of: pathos.” He is compared with 
Joser IsRAELS, who in turn is compared with J. F. MILLET 
A plate is given of M. IsraE.s’s David Singing before Saul 
which is unlike the majority of the Dutch artist’s works 
Mr. J. C. Hook is represented by his Lug, Boy! whicl 
Mr. Ruskin lauded as suggesting the proved weapons in thi 
armoury of England; for, as he said, if the bare head, bare 
fist, bare foot and blue jacket of the sailor boy will'not sav: 
us in a war against France or Russia, nothing in the form: 
machinery will. Mr. R..M. Hunt, the American architect 
is described as being “the first-to command respect i) 
foreign countries for American architecture, and was th 
leader of a school that has established in the United State 
the manner and the traditions of the Beaux-Arts.” Th 
career of Mr. HOLMAN HUNT is narrated, and an illustr 
tion is. reproduced -of his /inding of Our Saviour im ti 
Temple, now in the Birmingham Art Gallery... Tr: 
name of GEorRGE InNrss, the American landscapis’ 
who is not known in England, recalls EMERSON 
spirit, for it is stated, ‘‘Swedenborgianism, symbolisr 
socialism, appealed to him as they might to a mystic or 
idealist... He aspired to the perfect’ unities and w 
impatient of structural foundations.” He, went through 
long course of experimenting, and finally seems to have s 
aside recollections of ‘foreign. painters’ works and to ha’ 
represented nature as it appeared to himself. - © 
GEORGES EUGENE HAUSSMANN would not be recognis’ 
as an artist, but, no man exercised so’much influence | 
Paris, and as the city is widely: accepted as a. pattern {: 
other cities his power was felt elsewhere. He was the si 
of an Alsatian linen-draper, and strange to-say he ,studil 
at the Conservatoire in order to become a: professiot! 
vocalist. Having made himself eligible for office he rose) 
be a prefect, and his success in organising dene 
in honour of Louis NAPOLEON at Bordeaux caused his p> 
‘motion to the Prefecture of the Seine. . With the aid of » 
ALPHAND. he was able to realise his grandiose -yisios,, 
but in course of time the French grew tired of his impro» 
‘ments, and he retired on the modest pension of 6,¢° 
francs. | ae so oa 
Many other articles in ‘the volume could beapeing 
out with advantage if space allowed. The pages’show hW 
much interest belongs to the lives of men most of wh? 
can be looked upon as contemporaries, and to _transactt)s 
which have occurred within the last twenty years. 
tendency of our age is towards specialism, and t yerelre, 
only a limited segment of lifesand»nature comes within € 
purview of most men. That may.lead to skilfulness, t 
there is a risk also of ‘narrow-mindedness being the rest 
An excellent ‘corrective will be found in the pages of 2¢ 
new volumes of the “Encyclopedia. Britannica,” ancly 
that way the advantage to all classes of readers cannop® 


easily measured. won | a 


a 
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“THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
/>\N. Wednesday the meeting of the British Association for 
- the Advancement of Science conimenced in Belfast. 
je president, Professor James Dewar, M.A. LL.D., D.Sc., 
C.S., delivered an address in the course of which he said :— 
A great man has observed that the “ intelligent anticipation 
events before they occur” is 2 factor of some importance 
human affairs. One may suppose that intelligent anticipa- 
on had something to do with the choice of Belfast as the 
seting-place of the British Association this year. Or, if it had 
t, then it must be admitted that circumstances have conspired, 
they occasionally do, to render the actual selection peculiarly 
‘icitous. Belfast has perennial claims, of a kind that cannot 
sily be surpassed, to be the scene of a great scientific gather- 
z—claims founded upon its scientific traditions and upon the 
nspicuous energy and success with which its citizens have 
‘gsecuted in various directions the application of science to 
2 purposes of life, It is but the other day that the whole 
‘tion deplored at the grave of Lord Dufferin the loss of one of 
's most distinguished and most versatile public servants of 
2age. That great statesman and near neighbour of Belfast 
sa typical expression of the qualities and the spirit which 
ive made Belfast what it is, and have enabled Ireland, in spite 
‘all drawbacks, to play a great part in the Empire. I look 
\ind on your thriving and progressive city giving evidence of 
‘ enormous aggregate of industrial efforts intelligently organ- 
‘dand directed for the building up of a sound social fabric. 
‘ind that your great industries are interlinked and interwoven 
‘th the whole economic framework of the Empire, and that 
‘4 are silently and irresistibly compelled to harmonious 
aeigtion by practical considerations acting upon the whole 
«mmunity. It is here that I look for the real Ireland, the 
land of the future. We cannot trace with precision the laws 
it govern the appearance of eminent men, but we may at 
bet learn from history that they do not spring from every 
l, They do not appear among decadent races or in ages of 
rogression. They are tke fine flower of the practical intellect 
(the natian, working studiously and patiently in accordance 
vh the great laws of conduct. In the manifold activities of 
ilfast we have a splendid manifestation of individual energy 
irking necessarily, even if not altogether. consciously, for the 
isional good, In great Irishmen like Lord Dufferin and Lord 
| berts, giving their best energies for the defence of the 
iion by diplomacy or by war, we have complementary 
(dence enough to reassure the most timid concerning the 
ildirection of Irish energies and the vital nature of Irish 
¢idarity with the rest of the Empire. 

Belfast has played a prominent part in a transaction of a 
<newhat special and significant kind, which has proved not a 
Ile confusing and startling to the easy-going public. The 
¢nificance of the shipping combination lies in the light it 
.Ows on the conditions and tendencies which make such 
Ags possible, if not even inevitable. It is an event forcibly 
i strating the declaration of His Royal Highness the Prince 
eee that the nation must “ wake up” if it hopes to face 
| growing responsibilities. Belfast may plead with some 
jtice that it, at least, has never gone to sleep. In various 
actions an immense advance has been effected during the 
‘mty-eight years that have elapsed since the last visit of the 
\tish Association. Belfast has become first a city and then 
Hee and now ranks as one of the eight largest cities in 
United Kingdom, Its municipal area has been consider- 
€y extended, and its population has increased by something 
t +75 percent. It has not only been extended, but improved 
él beautified in a manner which very few places can match, 
él which probably none can surpass. Fine new thorough- 
f 2s, adorned with admirable public institutions, have been 
T through areas once covered:with crowded and squalid 
Uldings. Compared with the early fifties, when iron ship- 
bh mg was begun on a very .modest scale, the customs 
Clected at the port have increased tenfold. Since the intro- 
C‘tlon of the power-loom, about 1850, Belfast has distanced 
fea in: the linen industry, which continues to ftourish not-. 
Vhstanding the fact that most of the raw material is now 
‘orted instead of being produced, as in former times, in 
Uter. Extensive improvements have been carried out in the 
Ftatacost of several millions, and have been fully justified 
|@ very great expansion of trade. These few bare facts: 
$1cé to indicate broadly the immense strides taken by, 
fast in the last two decades. 
« the advancement of science it is stimulating and encourag- 
' to find Itself in the midst of a vigorous community, success- 

y applying knowledge to the ultimate purpose of all human 
€ tt; the amelioration of the common lot by an ever-increasing 
Estery of the powers and resources of nature. - 

“The Presidential address delivered by Tyndall in this city 
t nty-eight years ago will always. rank as an epoch-making 
Yerance, Of all the men of the time Tyndall was one of 
best quipped forthe presentation of a vast and complicated 
mntific subject to the mass of his fellow-men. Gifted with 
t powers of a many-sided original investigator, he had at the 
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BRIISSUDRY, eek th Facet jus time to an earnest, study of 
with a fine poetic instinct Wen nabataes een cee ronpis qd 
: , Were qualifications which placed him 
in the front rank of the scientitic representatives of the later 
Victorian epoch, and constituted him an exceptionally endowed 
exponent of scientific thought. In the Belfast disco 

Tyndall dealt with the changin aps 

2 ging aspects of the long unsettled 
horizon of human thought, at last illuminated by the sunrise of 
the doctrine of evolution. . The consummate art with which he 
marshalled his scientific forces for the purpose of effecting con- 
viction of the general truth of the doctrine has rarely been sur- 
passed. The courage, the lucidity, the grasp of principles, the 
moral enthusiasm with which he treated his great theme, have 
powerfully aided in effecting a great intellectual conquest, and 
the victory assuredly ought to engender no regrets. 

Tyndall’s views as a strenuous supporter and believer in the 
theory of evolution were naturally essentially optimistic, He 
had no sympathy with the lugubrious pessimistic philosophy 
whose disciples are for ever intent on administering rebuke to 
scientific workers by reminding them that however much 
knowledge man may have acquired, it is as nothing compared 
with the immensity of his ignorance. That truth is indeed 
never adequately realised except by the man of science, to 
whom it is brought home by repeated experience of the fact 
that his most promising excursions into the unknown are 
invariably terminated by barriers. which, for the time at least, 
are insurmountable. He who has never made such excursions 
with patient labour may indeed prattle about the vastness of 
the unknown, but he does so without real sincerity or intimate 
conviction. His tacit, if not his avowed, contention is that 
since we can never know all it is not worth while to seek to 
know more; and that in the profundity of his ignorance he has 
the right to people the unexplored spaces with the phantoms of 
his vain imagining. The man of science, on the contrary, finds 
in the extent of his ignorance a perpetual incentive to further 
exertion, and in the mysteries that surround him a continual 
invitation, nay, more, an inexorable mandate. Tyndall’s 
writings abundantly prove that he had faced the great pro- 
blems of man’s existence with that calm intellectual courage, 
the lack of which goes very far to explain the nervous dogma- 
tism of nescience. Just because he had done this, because he . 
had, as it were, mapped out the boundaries between what is 
knowable though not yet known and what must remain for 
ever unknowable to man, he did not hesitate to place implicit 
reliance on the progress of which man is capable, through the 
exercise of patient and persistent research. In Tyndall’s 
scheme of thought the chief dicta were the strict division of 
the world of knowledge from that of emotion, and the lifting of 
life by throwing overboard the malign residuum of dogmatism, 
fanaticism and intolerance, thereby stimulating and nourishing 
a plastic. vigour of intellect. His cry was “ Commotion before 
stagnation, the leap of the torrent before the stillness of the 
swamp.” 

His successors have no longer any need to repeat those 
significant words, ‘‘ We claim and we shall wrest from theology 
the entire domain of cosmological theory.” The claim. has 
been practically, though often unconsciously, conceded. 
Tyndall’s dictum, “ Every system must be plastic to the 
extent that the growth of knowledge demands,” struck a note 
that was too often absent from the neated discussions of days 
that now seem so strangely remote His honourable admission 
that, after all that. had been achieved by the developmental 
theory, “the whole process of evolution is the manifestation of 
a power absolutely inscrutable to the intellect of man,” shows 
how willingly he acknowledged the necessary limits of scientific 
inquiry. This reservation did not prevent him from expressing 
the conviction forced upon him by the pressure of intellectual 
necessity, after exhaustive consideration of the known relations 
of living things, that matter in itself must be regarded as con- 
taining the promise and potency of all terrestrial life. Bacon 
in his day said very much the same thing :—“ He that will 
know the properties and proceedings of matter should compre- 
hend in his understanding the sum of all things, which have 
been, which are, and which shall be, although no knowledge 
cam extend so far as to singular and individual beings.” 
TyndalPs conclusion was at the time thought to be based on 
a too insecure projection into the unknown, and some even 
regarded such an expansion of the crude properties of matter 
as. totally unwarranted. Yet Tyndall was certainly no 
materialist in the ordinary acceptation of the term. It is true 
his.arguments, like. all arguments, were capable of being dis- 
torted, especially when taken out of their context, and the 
address. became in this way an easy prey for hostile criticism. 
The glowing rhetoric that gave charm to his discourse and the 
poetic similes that clothed the dry bones of his close-woven 
logic. were attacked by a veritable broadside of critical 
artillery, At the present.day these would be considered as 
only appropriate artistic embellishments, so great is the 
unconscious change wrought in our surroundings. It must be 
remembered that, while Tyndall discussed the evolutionary 
problem from many points of -view, he took up the position of 
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a practical disciplé of nature dealing with the known experi- 
mental and observational realities of physical inquiry. Thus 
he accepted--as fundamental ‘ concepts the atomic theory, 
together with the capacity of the atom to be-the vehicle or 
repository of energy and the grand generalisation of the conserva- 
tion of energy. Without the former, Tyndall doubted whether 
it would be possible to frame a theory of the material universe; 
and’as'to the Jatter he recognised its radical significance in that 
the ultimate philosophical issues therein involved were as yet 
but dimly seen. That such generalisations are provisionally 
accepted does not mean that science is not alive to the possi- 
bility that what may now be regarded as fundamental may in 
future be superseded or absorbed by a wider generalisation. 
It-is.only the poverty of language and the necessity for 
compendious ‘expression that oblige the man of science to 
resort to: metaphor and to speak of the laws of nature. In. 
reality; ‘he does not pretend to formulate any laws for nature, 
since to*do so would. be to assume a’ knowledge. of the 
inscrutable cause frum which alone’‘such laws could emanate. 
When. he speaks of a “law of nature” he'simply indicates a 
sequence of events ‘which, so ‘far as his experience goes, is 
invariable; and which therefore enables‘ him to predict, to a 
certain extent, what will happen in given circumstances. But, 
however seemingly bold may.be the speculation in which he 
permits himself to indulge, he does not claim for his best 
hypothesis more . than ~ provisional: validity. He does not 
forget that to-morrow may bring a new experience compelling 
him to recast the hypothesis of to-day.* This plasticity of 
scientific thought, depending upon reverent recognition of 
the vastness of the unknown, 1s oddly made a matter of 
réproach by the very people who: harp upon the limitations of 
human knowledge. Yet the essential condition of progress is 
that we should generalise to the best of our ability from the 
experience at command, treat our theory as provisionally true, 
endeavour to the best of our power to reconcile with it all the 
new facts -we -discover, and abandon or modify it when. it 
ceases to afford a coherent explanation of new experience. 
That procedure is far as are the poles asunder from the 
presumptuous attempt to travel beyond the study of secondary 
causes. Any discussion as to whether matter or energy was 
the true reality would have appeared to Tyndall as a futile 
metaphysical disputation, which, being completely dissociated 
from verified experience, would lead to nothing. No explana- 
tion was‘ attempted by him of the origin of the bodies we call 
elements, nor how some of such bodies came to be compounded 
into complex groupings and built up into special structures with 
which, so far as we know, the phenomena characteristic of life 
are invariably associated. The evolutionary doctrine leads us 
to the conclusion that life, such as we know it, has only been 
possible during a short period of the world’s history, and seems 
equally destined to disappear in the remote future; but it 
postulates the existence of a material universe endowed with an 
infinity of powers and properties, the origin of which it does not 
pretend to account for. The enigma at both ends of the scale 
Tyndall admitted, and the futility of attempting to answer’such 
questions he fully recognised. ‘Nevertheless; Tyndall did not 
mean -that the man of science should be debarred from 
speculating as to the possible nature of the simplest forms of 
matter or the mode. in which life may have originated on this 
planet. ‘Lord Kelvin, in his presidential address, put the 
position admirably when he said, “Science is bound by 
the everlasting law of honour to face fearlessly every 
problem that:can fairly be presented to it. If a probable 
solution consistent with the ordinary course of ‘nature 
can ‘be found we must not invoke an abnormal-act of 
creative power,”- and in illustration he forthwith proceeded 
to express his conviction that from time immemorial many 
worlds of life besides our own have existed, and that “it is not 
an unscientific hypothesis ‘that life originated ‘on this earth 
through the moss-grown fragments from the ruins of another 
world.” In:spite of the great progress made in science, it is 
curious to notice the occasional recrudescence of metaphysical 
dogma, — For instance, there’ is a school which ‘does not 
-hesitate to revive ancient mystifications in order to show that 
matter and energy can be shattered by philosophical argumentts, 
and have no objective reality. ‘Science is at once more humble 
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and more reverent. She confesses her ignorance of the ultimate’ 


nature of matter, of the ultimate nature of energy, and still 
more of the origin and ultimate synthesis of the two. She is 
content with her patient investigation of secondary causes, and 
glad to know that since Tyndall spoke in Belfast she has made 
great additions to the knowledge of general ‘molecular 
mechanism, and especially of synthetic artifice in the domain 
of organic chemistry, though the more exhaustive acquaintance 
gained only forces us the more to acquiesce in acknowledging 
the inscrutable mystery of matter. Our conception’ ’of the 
power and potency of matter has grown in little more than a: 
quarter ofa century to much mote imposing dimensions, and thé 
outlook for the future assuredly suggests the increasing accelera~ 
tion of our rate of progress. It is well that his memory should 
be held in perennial respect, especially in the land of his birth. 
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THE TREATMENT OF SMOKE, | 
LECTURE on the “ Treatment of Smoke ”'was delivere. 
wa by Mr. W._N. Shaw, M.A., Sc.D., F.R.S, before th 
Congress of the Sanitary Institute.: After some preliminar 
remarks, Mr. Shaw said :— ats oe as 
If, then, we are not entitled to expect science to tell us hov 
to remove fogs or smoke when it has been discharged fase 
atmosphere, what steps can we take? So far as I know th 
only suggestion put forward as practicable by those intereste, 
in the abatement of the smoke nuisance is to invite hous: 
holders, ard compel factory owners, not to make smoke, ort 
consume it if they make it, or in the third event, to make < 
little as_may be consistently with. their own interests, A 
regards factories, very considerable improvement has followe 
these efforts, and I do not wish to be adversely critical whe 
I point out, first, that the distinction drawn between the factor 
and the domestic establishmeént!is unscientific, and second! 
that that was not the plan’ adopted»in:the parallel case of th 
removal of sewage. Am I not right'inysaying that the advanc 
in Sanitation in that particular has arisen, from the fact that tt 
local authorities have used common funds, to provide facilitiy 
for the removal of such refuse by main drains or otherwis, 
and have then compelled householders and others to make us. 
of the facilities provided ? a eo 


Further Development of the Analogy. ; 
I would like to follow the analogy somewhat. further, an 
subsequently call attention to the share which’a local authorit 
could tairly take in such an enterprise, supposing it were agree’ 
that the proper course to be: pursued is, not to prevent smok 
by. penal legislation, but to encourage the interception of smok, 
and the removal of the'sooty particles before the air is allowe, 
to escape. I do not wish to say that this is the’ only or th 
best mode of dealing with the question ; I only want to conside| 
whether it is, prima facie, practicable enough: to justify ou 
including inquiries with regard to it in the demands that san’: 
tation may reasonably make upon science. ee ce 
The suggestion may, seem hopelessly extravagant, but ib 
you will allow me I will offer a few considerations in mitigatio’ 
of your criticism of my venturesome proceeding. ae 
First—there is nothing new under the sun—since I 
menced putting my notes together I have learned tha 
cally I am only recalling a suggestion made many years 
A proposal for the treatment. of ‘smoke by the. erect 
municipal chimneys was made.in Manchester by one wi 
prominent among the many Manchester men of busine 
have been distinguished by their scientific achievem 
Peter Spence. I find very much encouragement in this, 
it is precisely in such a city as Manchester—a City of fi 
smoke, but also the city of Dalton: and “of! Joule—wh 
facilities for the association of scientific experiments’ 
practical life have been so wonderfully developed aroun 
hall, that an enterprise of this character could be taken 
hand, and Manchester is in a better position for taking up t 
almost forgotten suggestion of their fellow citizen than ar 
other of the abodes of smoke. : > es 
Secondly, the present method of- dealing with smo 
no means final, although, as I have said, it has marke 
important stage of progress. In many cases it ach 
primary purpose excellently, yet one of the.most con 
features of London architecture is the enormous varie 
smoke cowls, in all stages of dilapidation, to be seen’surmo 
ing the roofs, Almost every chimney-stack is a sort of mus 
of contrivances for improving the action of chimney 
not know what precise meaning to attach to the differe! 
of dilapidation, but the mere exhibition of so many contrivan 
can only mean that smoky chimneys are not by any means 
rare as'they might be under more favourable’mechant 
ditions. I should be glad if some one would be good ; 
to remark that the differences of height of roofs of the kond¢ — 
houses make the-treatment of smoky chimneys Jespecial 
difficult, because that, would enable me to put my SeCOl) 
consideration the more forcibly by saying that on 
account, if on no other, the separate chimney SE 
dealing with smoke is not suited to the circumstances 
towns. on 
Thirdly, I notice that when the designer of a fact 
his building he takes a further step in advance in the tr 
of smoke, and provides a single smoke stack for a con: 
number of independent fires. The existence of this pt 
makes me regard the separate opening of each chim 
domestic house into free air as not absolutely. requi 
physical laws governing the removal of smoke. . The f 
builder is. not always successful in using his chimne 
venting smoke, but he: is successful in leading the 
many flues into one channel which might afford am opp 
for depriving the smoke of its soot. ee 
- Moreover, arrangements for propelling air mechanically 
becoming every: day'more’extended, Some of them as employ” 
in various systems of ventilation’ are quite as elaborate as 
that would be required: to:. deal with-the smoke of an-ol 
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suse or block of houses. .A public dining-room is hardly 
garded as properly equipped in the present day unless it has 
[an for ventilation, generally for the removal of tobacco smoke 
‘er dinner. Laboratories and other buildings of a similar 
aracter are provided with special means, mechanical or 
ermo-mechanical, for removing noxious fumes. There is no 
fficient distinction to be drawn between coal smoke and other 
«ms of refuse that foul the air to make it necessary-to use one 
‘stem for the former and a different one for the others, : It 
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d the plan of dealing with household smoke by the method 
the factory chimney or by mechanical propulsion beyond the 
jage of practical physics. ; 
The plan of using a single combined orifice for the delivery 
4 the smoke of a number of chimneys of a domestic building 
js actually been introduced in the case of a building that had 
4 ginally, and still has its separate flues, unless I have been 
ceived by external appearances. Within sight of the windows 
‘ee office is a row of three. houses, the roofs of. which are 
aich below the level of surrounding buildings. Most chimneys 
jsuch situations in London are separately provided with some 
<'t of cowl, but in the case I speak of groups of four chimney- 
<cks at the angles of a square have been capped, and a 
<gle flue led from each stack to a central chamber sur- 
q unted by a large lobster-back cowl.. From this central cowl 
t smoke of the four chimney-stacks is delivered to the outside 
- .This example seems to me to be especially encouraging, 
t:ause it shows that if it were desirable to drain away the 
soky air of houses, with a view to “treatment,” it might not 
bconsidered necessary to entirely rebuild the houses, 


. Some Particulars of the Smoke Problem. 


‘For purposes of comparison let us next consider what is the 

ount of smoke-laden air with which we have to deal. It is 
dicult to give any but the roughest estimate. I propose to 
n<on a the weight of air and not exclusively with its 
v ime, because in moving large quantities of air the weight is 
a important element in the calculation ; at the same time the 
wght of air is frequently overlooked. Let me give some 
pticulars. A cubic foot of air weighs about an ounce and a 
q.tter, 08 lb ; the air in a room 15 feet square and Io feet 
a weighs about the twelfth part of a ton. A room 70 feet 
by 40 feet wide and 20 feet high holds two tons of:air. 


4s when a continuous process of supply and removal of air 
if Y . . . . - . 
nder consideration large weights of air must be taken into 
aijunt. I shall assume that on the average every house of 


see rated for the municipal purposes of London has 
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fires burning, and therefore two chimneys emitting smoky 
aifor twelve hours each day, and that each chimney uses and 
diles 10,000 cubic feet of air per hour. If these estimates 
ai inaccurate, we can at least ask scientific men to correct 
nm. On these assumptions every “working chimney” 
divers 4:2 tons of smoky air per day; every house, on 
ti average, 84 tons. We thus obtain the estimate of five. 
lions of tons of smoky air sent up the household chimneys 
of.ondon in one day. Some allowance has also to be 
‘e for the 14,500 factories of London, which are not 
al gether innocent in the matter of smoke. I have no accu- 
ta idea what the allowance should be, but taking a factory 
ehiney as equivalent to thirty house chimneys we should get 
at dditional 2,000,000 tons of air fouled with smoke passing 
upthe factory chimneys; that is in the aggregate about 
7;(9,000 tons of air are used per day in London to carry away 

ke,* as compared with about a million tons of water -to 
tt away sewage. The cost of dealing with the sewage is 


abit 600/, per day. I have, of course, no means of estimating 
Wi: the cost of dealing with smoky air would be, but sup: 
pO ag that a ton of dirty air could be “treated ” for the same 
as a ton of sewage, the cost of clearing the air of London 
mitt beset down at 4,200/. a day, equivalent to a rate of tod. 
‘Ne pound. 

._, would mention incidentally that to move air is a compara- 
Vy cheap matter. An electrically-driven fan will do the 
Ja; work of a single chimney as, regards smoky air at a cost 
of sont a penny under suitable conditions. A single colliery 
‘alias been made to deliver as much as 200,000 cubic feet of 
ait Der Minute, and its output therefore amounts to about 
19,0 tons a day, or sufficient to carry the smoke of more than 
4¢) London houses on the scale méntioned above. Five 
Nu red of such fans would carry the household smoke of..the 
"he of London. It would mean a huge aggregation of power, 


Du -ondon means the same, - 


. A layer of. air 60 feet thick over the 75,000 acres comprised 
vit, the administrative county of London would weigh about 
Go ee tons. The calculation suggests that on.a day of dense fog, 
‘ there is very little horizontal’ movement of air, there is a more or 
‘ssomplete circulation of the air through the chimneys and back 
8% to the streets and houses during the hours when ‘chimneys are 
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+as seems almost certain that if the domestic architect had. 
die encouragement to make the attempt, he would not. 
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of smoky air 
yet the cost of 


_ These figures show that although the volume 
is vastly larger than the volume of sewage, 
dealing’ with it for the purpose.of treatment 


may not:be of‘an . 


altogether different order. of magnitude from. the cost of the , 


manipulation of London sewage, and the point at which. I 

wish to arrive is, that -we are justified in asking practical. men 

of science; as a first question, whether the treatment of smoky 

air, on a plan somewhat similar to the treatment of sewage, is 

mechanically possible within regsonable limits of original out- 

lay and’current expense, ~~~ - " 
Limitation of the Analogy. 

I’ have now, Ithink, traced the. parallel upon which I set 
out, as far as it will safely lead, and beyond this point in the 
treatment of smoke it would be necessary to diverge from the 
plan adopted with sewage, both as regards the special method 
of dealing with smoke. and as to the part which the local 


authorities should take in encouraging and assisting the purifi- 


cation of air. 

I do not suppose that it is possible to establish a few main 
drains for smoky air corresponding to the main sewage: drains, 
and to use one or two cleansing stations for purifying-the air 
from smoke. 


I made a rough’ calculation and:concluded that . 


to deal in that way with the smoky air of London would require . 


some forty tunnels of the size of the Underground. Railway 


tunnels to carry away the air, but in the case of air it might be | 


possible to achieve a similar result by a large number of 
systems on a correspondingly small scale, and the systems 
might be some of them municipal and some private. A single 
block of houses might have means for drawing off the smoke 
from all its fires into a chamber¢wherein the smoke could be 
treated before the fouled air was allowed to pass into the atmo- 
sphere, and if such a system were mechanically feasible we 


should then be able to put a second question to practical men | 


of science, viz. whether it is not possible to completely deposit 
from the air as it passes on its way the solid particles which 
form the smoke. It has been shown that sooty particles 
coagulate under mechanical action, and some years ago Sir 
Oliver Lodge showed experiments on the deposition of smoke 
in a closed chamber by means of electricity. Since that time 
the means of' production of electricity on an industrial scale 
have been greatly facilitated, but no further step has been 
taken, so far as.I know, in the deposition of smoke particles. 
I should like now to ask whether it is not possible to make a 
further advance in the direction indicated by Sir Oliver of 
purifying air from smoke by.that means. 
I do not demand that no smoke shall be produced. I think 
that some people may prefer to pay the cost of abstracting the 


You will notice that © 


smoke if they are allowed the free use of open fires, to which - 


in England we are so much attached. 


» The Question of Cost. 


If the men of science give us satisfactory answers as to the 
physical possibilities, the question then becomes one of cost. 
Suppose that the cost amounts to the equivalent of a tenpenny 
rate, Would ratepayers be willing to expend a sum of that 
magnitude for the purpose of eliminating smoke from the 
atmosphere of London or Manchester ? 

In considering this aspect of the question it should be 
remembered that the result, if successful, would have some 
economies to set down per contra. 

A bad fog in London, according to the Zzmes, may cost 
5,002/. a day for additional gas alone; to that we have to add 


the loss due to interference with traffic and other incidental . 


items. I.have myself no means of estimating the whole cost 
of a day’s fog. I have seen it estimated variously at from 
20,009/. to 50,000/., and the cost of fogs per annum is set, I 
think by Mr. Rollo Russell, at from three to five million pounds. 
If any of these estimates be true, the equivalent of a tenpenny 
rate would obviously be a very cheap, and to many people, 
even ratepayers, an agreeable substitute for the smoke of 
London. Certainly, whatever may be the material.damage of 
a day’s fog, the moral and intellectual damage should be 
reckoned as no inconsiderable addition, and if the indirect 
results of the dirt of London smoke could be avoided, even an 
additional tenpenny: rate might be found acceptable to a 
‘majority of ratepayers. 

It ought in fairness to be pointed out that the successful 
treatment of smoke would not do away with the. effects of fog 
altogether. Under the most favourable circumstances as 
regards smoke there would still be fog, and probably more fog 
in London and other large towns than elsewhere, on account of 
the acid fumes among the products of combustion. Thefog would 
be white, and white fog itself would cause serious interference 
with road, river, and railway traffic as it does with sea traffic 
now. But the large number of London fogs that are smoke 
and nothing else would disappear, and the avoidance of these 
and the abstraction of the smoke from the others would very 
largely diminish the losses attributable to fogs. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
ALTHOUGH the Germansappear to be as eager to suc- 
ceed in commerce as in arms, they ‘will not suffer the face 
of the country to be degraded: by-such colossal advertising 
boards as are set up in' England with impunity. An Act 
was passed in the ‘last session of -the Prussian Landtag 
which announces that, ‘‘ With the object of preventing the 
disfigurement of places remarkable for their natural beauty, 
the police authorities are empowered to prohibit outside 
of towns (ausserhalb der geschlossenen Ortschaften) such 
advertising boards or notices or pictorial devices as dis- 
figure the landscapé by means of police regulations issued 
in accordance with the law of July 30, 1883. Such regula- 
tions may apply to particular areas or spots.” A similar 
law was enforced in towns, but it was desired to protect 
landscapes also. The objection to advertisements was not 
altogether sentimental, although Germans enjoy their land- 


scapes more sincerely than many other peoples. But its 


was apprehended that the tourist traffic might be diminished, 
and a pecuniary loss follow, if the country. were allowed to 
be ‘disfigured. The machinery of the Act is easily put in 
motion, for all that has to be done is to apply powers which 
the Legislature believe exist in an Act of 1883. 


_ Sir James Cricuton Browne, M.D., in his address 
before.the Sanitary Institute “on the dust problem, gave an 
account of. the experiments of Dr..Macrapyzn and Mr. 
JosrpH LuNT to ascertain the number of particles of, dust 
in a given sample of air. Experimenting in the yard of a 
London house they found that the average number of dust 
particles present was 300,000 per cubic centimetre, with an 
occasional rise’ to 500,000... Transferring the instrument 
to the roof of the house, a count became impossible, for 
millions of particles entered the chamber, illustrating the 
copious pollution: of the air produced by chimney smoke. 
In a room of the house a number of successive counts were 
made, which ranged: from 216,000 to 490,000 per cubic 
centimetre, but the slightest air current, or even a 
movement by anyone in the room, produced a tem- 
porary rise in the ‘number of particles. 
is being burnt or when smoking is going on in a room 
the dust particles increase from thousands to millions. 
A count was made before and immediately after lighting 
cigarettes. The number of particles at once rose from 
360,000 to an estimated amount of millions in the cubic 
centimetre. Ten litres of open air in the centre of London, 
two specimens of which were tested, gave respectively 
568,000 and 318,000 dust particles per cubic centimetre, 
contained eighty-three organisms, of which ‘twenty-eight 
were moulds and fifty-five bacteria, and taking the lowest 
result obtained, viz. 318,000 dust particles in the cubic centi- 
metre, it is seen that there was just one organism to every 


38,300,000 dust particles present in the air. Ten litres of 


the air of a room which as the mean of twenty counts gave 
350,000 dust particles in a cubic centimetre, contained 
nineteen organisms, twelve moulds and seven bacteria. In 
other words, amongst 184,000,000 dust. particles only one 
organism could be detected.’ The scarcity of bacteria is 
remarkable, for experiment has demonstrated that from 
1 to 22 micro-organisms per litre of air are habitually present 


in four-roomed houses in excess of those present in the. 


outside air, and that in small tenements of one or two 
rooms the excess is from 6 to 240 per litre. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE HEADLAND HOTEL, ‘NEWQUAY. CORNWALL. 
HIS hotel was erected from the designs of Mr. 
SILvANuS TREvaIL, F.R.I.B.A., of Truro and Palace 
Chambers, ‘Westminster, president of the Saciety of 
Architects. It is the largest hotel in Cornwall, and is 
specially intended for the accommodation of the large 
tourist and holiday traffic which finds its way into this 
popular Cornish: resort. It is particularly ample in the 
large area set aside for its general reception-rooms. The 
main ‘lounge hall is over go feet in length, and has two 
spacious annexés opening out of it on either side. © Large 
dining-rooms, drawing, billiard and smoking-rooms absorb 
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nearly all the remaindeér‘of the’ ground floor} and this’ from 


Staircase, which is fireproof, and also: by -electric lifts, 


| for lighting’and various purposes connected with hotel life 


When gas. 


ar | 
= : 
q 


the social advantages that it affords makes the hotel one of 

the most popular in the West of England. a 18 
Above this are three floors of well-appointed bedrooms 

and: sitting-rooms, approached ‘by a very: spacious grané 


Electrical energy is generated in the grounds, and jis usec! 


inclusive of the brushing machinery in 'the hairdresser: — 
saloon. ee a 
Placed on a unique site over 5 acres in extent, whict 
forms the neck of land connecting the headland with th 
mainland, the hotel enjoys the distinction of having a1 
unobstructed sea view from every window. This aly 
gives its guests immediate access to the charming promenadi — 
over the headland, which is a natural promontory man 
acres in extent which juts out into the Atlantic far beyon( 
any other land in the vicinity, from which sea effects an 
sunsets are special attractions. lam 
The materials used in the construction are local ston) 
with terra-cotta facings. The roofs are of Cornish slate! 
and the joinery throughout:is of oak wainscot. The total 
cost, inclusive of site, engineering, furniture and genera 
equipment, was upwards of 50,000/. ies” 
The contractor for the building was Mr. ARTHUi 
CARKEEK, C.C., of Redruth; for the terra-cotta, Mi| 
Henry Dennis, of Ruabon; for the electrical work, Mi 
F. H. Heapiey, of St. Austell; and for most of th 
furnishing, Messrs. JAMES SHOOLBRED & Co., London, | ti 


ae: 
rh 


| 
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A MYTHOLOGICAL SCENE. ; \ 
T is remarkable that although JonNn BaprisTE CIpRIAN 
was a Florentine he should have received his fir: 
instructions in art from HEcKForD, an English painter w 
had settled in that city. Afterwards ‘while - studying 1_ 
Rome he met Sir WILLIAM CHAMBERS and JOSEPH WILTON 
the sculptor, and they,persuaded him to accompany the 
to England. . BartToLozzi, who was also a Florentine, w 
then in power in. London as an engraver, and: by:h| 
engravings he made Cipriani popular.’ When the Royi 
Academy was founded Cipriani became one of the origini’ 
members. His paintings on a large scale wanted pow 
He was more successful in small allegorical designs li 
those’ for the royal state carriage and.in his. drawing, 
which show exquisite taste. He had- Classic preceder 
for children endeavouring to frighten. each; other wit: 

a gorgon’s head. It was allowable for him to utili 
the sphinx as it’ was half ‘a century afterwards t) 

Heine, who described the being as half brutish a 
half human—a- lioness in trunk and claws, in head a 
breasts a woman. The winged Pegasus also seems to j 
in the revels, and we suppose the bird introduced fo fill 
a vacant corner is to be.taken as Jovr’s eagle., Cr 
suggests his strength and -his weakness in the design 
boys are equal to ALBANo’s or STOTHARD’s, BD 
imaginative beings are failures. The artist’s industry 
extraordinary, for after his. death no less than elev 
hundred designs which remained’ with him were sol 
auction. He was the designer of the diploma for Koy) 
‘Academicians and was presented with a silver cup by. 
fellow members in return. We may add that the col 
panion print representing the Arts has already beem pu 
lished in Se Architect, | .% 


LLOYD'S BUILDING, FENCHURCH STREET; E.C.: 
: ‘ROOM. Ms 

- oo a 
APOLLO THEATRE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.  ~ & 
THE chapel at Swanley Junction, of, which an illustr 
tion was published’ in” last week’s issue, is now,1m COW 
of. erection (the two-aisles- being left for- some fut 
date), The building» is being constructed ‘of red b 
with Bath stone dressings. '’ lhe architect 1s Mt. Al 
C. Freeman, of Clapham. The first contract, wal 
cludes the seating, is ,1,890/.,, and, is, being carried: t 
Messrs.: GODDARD’ &’ Sons, of Farnharh; and: the heatly 
let to Messrs. CHas. P. KINNELL & Co. 


THE SANITARY INSTITUTE. 
HE congress of the Sanitary Institute opened at Man- 
|. chester on Tuesday, when the inaugural address was 
jivered by the Right Hon. Earl Egerton of Tatton. His 
rdship said:— _ 

My first duty is to welcome to Manchester the members of 
e Sanitary Congress. We have had here recently a meeting 
discuss the art of healing disease; we now have to bring 
fore you the not less important art of ‘prevention of disease. 
isa truism that the foundation of health is pure air, pure 
jter, pure’ food and well-arranged dwellings, and that. the 
und mind in the sound body is the aim of our Institute. 
nfortunately, how seldom are all these conditions fulfilled ¢ 
‘e have at last begun to’ recognise that we live an artificial life, 
id, though we cannot revert to the tent life of the nomad 
€es, that many if not all diseases are benefited by the patients 
ing in the open air as much as possible. Our earliest laws 
| sanitary matters were given to the Jews by Moses toa 
tion who lived in tents or tabernacles, and modern inquiry 
4s ascertained that‘ the vitality and longevity of the Jews is 
syond that of any other nation among whom they have lived, 
ym whatever cause that may arise. ‘Our position asa 
tion depends on our. national health, and on the endurance 
id progressive force of our national vitality,” says Dr. 
jchardson; and does not our commercial position, threatened 
it is by the vigorous races of North America, and by the 
ained intellects of Germany, depend on our being roused to 
veater vigour and adapting ourselves more readily to the 
jange of circumstances produced by the introduction of new 
‘ces, new motive powers and greater facilities of locomotion ? 

I regret that I have neither the qualification nor training of 
engineer or a physician to give weight to any remarks I 
ay make on sanitary questions, and am unable to follow in 
e steps of my distinguished scientific predecessors who have 
ken the chair at previous congresses. ‘I can only speak as a 
ndowner in a populous district, and as one responsible for 
valing- with the dwellings of the poor, and the buildings on my 
tate connected with our farms, and as one who has taken a 
amble part’ in’ the various legislative measures which -have 
sen passéd to improve the sanitary condition of our towns and 
_.e health of the people during the last forty years. . 
_ Fean certify to the great sanitary.improvements which have 
yen made in the cottages, farms and farm -buildings in my 
collection, and in the water-supply of our country districts, 
it we have been hardly sufficiently alive to the storage of our 
in-water; the sanitary authorities still keep a watchful eye on 
_ e necessary supply of fresh air to our agricultural buildings, 
ae contents of our cow-houses and the supply of pure 
VK. * ” : Ga 
| The water-supply in Manchester, though drawn from two- 
-ountain districts, was very inadequate during the except onal 
ought of last’summer, and the construction of the additiona 


t 
-e neighbouring districts. 

_ It'seems in vain to dwell on ‘the question of pure air when 
‘see the canopy of smoke daily drifting over the green fields 
' Cheshire, and sulphuretted hydrogen and chlorine gases 
fecting the vegetation for many miles round Widnes and 
Jorthwich, I served on the Royal Commission on Noxious 
‘apours about twenty-five years ago, and I regret that their 
‘commendations that manufacturers should use the best 
acticable means for preventing the discharge of all noxious 
Ases into the air have not entirely remedied the injuries done 
' vegetation. ‘I am afraid, till a new motive power which is 
xt dependent on coal is more generally introduced, we cannot 
ype to see much improvement. The present law, even when 
‘ried out strictly, is inadequate for the purpose of controlling 
1¢ ‘ordinary consumption of coal required in works and its 
fects on our atmosphere. 


2 long delayed, will give an ample supply to Manchester and 


i} we cannot at present foresee. — 

_ I will rather mention in some detail what has been done to 
Aprove the purity of our rivers, and specially of those which 
ipply the Ship Canal. The first step to prevent the pollution 


| the’rivers Mersey and Irwell and their tributaries was taken’ 


- @ conference convened and presided over by myself as 
jairman of the Canal in January 1888, at which sixteen cor- 
yrations, forty-eight local boards’ and ten rural sanitary 
athorities were répresented.' ‘ 

_ The Rivers ‘Pollution Prevention Act was practically a dead 
‘tter, as it was difficult for an authority to hing proof of pol- 
tion against polluters outside the area of jurisdiction, and 
ich authority was unwilling to purify its own effluent whilst 
chers on the stream took no steps. aby ety : 
On ‘August 23,1889, a conference: of 


hen Certain resolutions were passed which were forwarded to 
ae ootcils’ of Lancashire and Cheshire. Both these’ 
/odies decided to apply to the Local Government Board under 


je 14th section of the Local Government Act of 1888, . -In- 
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pes from Thirlmere, which is now in progress and should not ; 


| hours. j: 


lects on our atn The larger use of gas, petroleum: 
ad electricity may create such an improvement in this respect . 


eet, Aug ‘ sanitary authorities ’ 
as held in the town hall, Manchester, at which~I presided, ’ 
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December 1890, a local inquiry was held by the officials of the 
Local Government Board, and the outcome of this inquiry was - 
a provisional order by the Local Government Board in 1891 
eae tL the joint committee of the rivers Mersey and’ 
rwell. 

This led to an application to’Parliament for further powers 
and since 1893 considerable progress has been made, and 
manufacturers have generally recognised the necessity for pre- 
venting the trade waste being thrown into the rivers and the 
justice of being required to do so; and the response to the’ 
joint Committee’s request’ has’ been without exception loyally 
icarried out, and without the intervention of severer measures.” ‘ 

Solid matter from the works is to a great extent kept out of 
the rivers, but serious pollution is caused by soluble putrescible’ 
organic matters, or partially treated sewage. Much delay’has: 
arisen in the adoption by the sanitary authorities of various 
methods for the removal of such organic matters.. Manchester’ 
and Salford are now making fair progress. ) 

I am enabled to state what has been done in Manchester: 
from the information furnished me by the Chairman of the 
rivers committee of the Corporation of Manchester, and by Mr. 
R. A.- Tatton, the chief inspector of the Mersey and Irwell’ 
joint committee. , \ 

Manchester has constructed a network of sewers, the total 
length of which amounts to 1,700 miles. -These sewers vary 
from 9 inches in diameter to the main sewer of 14 feet 10} inches. 
The total cost for this sewage system serving all the popula- 
tion of over half a million has been upwards of 609,000/. These 
sewers convey daily twenty-six million gallons down to the’ 
purification works at Davyhulme. | This quantity is enormously / 
increaséd at times by the storm waters. At present the puri- 
fication of this sewage is partly but incompletely performed in: 
settling tanks by the help of lime and copperas, the clear» 
effluent being sent into the Ship Canal, and the sludge being 
sent away to the’sea beyond the’ Mersey bar.’ ‘To accomplish: 
this result a ‘capital ‘expenditure of over 200,000/7. has been 
incurred. In addition a large scheme, founded on the investi- ' 
gations and recommendations of the best chemists and engi- 
neers, provides for.a:series of detritus tanks and septic tanks, 
in which the insoluble. mineral matter in the sewage will be» 
arrested, and as’ much as possible of the organic sludge 
digested by anzrobic’ organisms. In this way the present» 
large expenditure’ in chemicals will be unnecessary, and the’ 
cost of sludge removal greatly reduced. The effluent from: 
these tanks will then pass on to 46 acres of primary zrobic ’ 
bacteria beds. From these it will be further purified by pass-: 
ing on to 46 acres of secondary beds at Flixton, and finally, if’ 
necessary, 100. acres'of land are provided to complete the 
purification. In addition to the 46 acres of bacteria beds at 


-Davyhulme there are also 26 acres of storm filters to be laid 


‘down there, which are‘intended to purify the occasional exces-' 
sive flow in‘time of Storm, and to serve also as a stand-by’for 
‘the main bacteria beds. Thus the total capacity of the new’ 
works willbe to deal with 126 million gallons per twenty-four 


* The scheme ‘of these beds has been laid out as far:as: 
possible on broad and simple lines, so as to promote ease and © 
facility: of working. The beds are, with few exceptions, of 
uniform shape and dimensions and the point of admission of - 
sewage to each bed is in the centre of the longer side adjoining’ 
the supply channel, which serves as a rule'an equal range of 
beds on either side, so that in general the distributing centres 
fall in pairs opposite each other. “Supply channels are of’ 
adequate width and gradient to permit of delivering the volume’ 
of sewage necessary for filling two beds at once on the same: 
channel in the minimum required time’ by gravitation to each” 
distributing centre in the scheme:’ The sewage is admitted: 
from the supply channel to a distributing reservoir, from which > 
it flows over a cill or ‘weir of circular form, and thence along’ 
channels cut in radiating form over the surface of the bacteria’ 
bed. These channels are lined with fine grade material, which 
tends to /arrest suspended matters on its surface, and retain: 
them from entering into the body of the bed. The under-: 
drainage of each bed is also laid out in radial form, the drainage’ 
lines converging into’a main collecting drain, which is con-- 
centric with: the distributing weir, and: which communicates : 
at each end with manholes, or at the centre with an outlet well,’ 
from which the discharges enter the draw-off channel. The: 
under drains are channels formed in the concrete bottom of the 
bed, covered with stoneware perforated slabs, set in rebates,: 
so as to be flush with the surface of the bottom. ig 

The average depth of the clinkers forming the body of ‘the. 
bacteria beds is 3 feet 4 inches, each bed having a cross fall of: 
24 inches, and the space between the radial drainage lines’ 
being’formed with a ridge’ in' the centre to facilitate the dis-» 
charge of the final drainage’ at the bottom. : The body of the 
bacteria béds. is. composed of furnace clinkers from which the: 
fine material has béen removed by screening, and the coarsest » 
material is used for covering’ more particularly the radial 
drainage lines and also the concrete bottom as‘ far as practi-° 
cable, About 12 acres of beds: are now in operation, and the 


| 
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following method of procedure is recommended for the success- 
ful working of contact beds :— | ) 

1, The bed should be worked very slowly at first in order 
to allowyit to:settle down and the bacterial growths to form. 
In this way there will be less danger of suspended matter find- 
ing its way into the body of the bed, while the material is still 
loose and open. 

2. The burden should not be increased till analysis reveals 
the presence of surplus oxygen, either dissolved or in the form 
of nitrates in the effluent. 

3. Analyses of the air in the bed may usefully be made 
from time to time during resting periods. 

- 4. The variations in capacity should be carefully recorded. 
If the capacity is found to be rapidly decreasing a period of 
rest should be allowed. 

5. Long periods of rest should be avoided during winter, as. 
when deprived of the heat of the sewage the activity of the 
organisms decreases. If necessary the burden on the bed 
should then be decreased by reducing the number of fillings 
per day, rather than by giving a long rest at one time. 

6. The insoluble suspended matter should be retained on 
the surface by covering, at any rate, a portion of the latter with. 
a layer of finer material not more than 3 inches in depth. The 
suspended matter thus arrested should not be raked into the 
bed, but. when its amount becomes excessive it should be 
scraped off. This should be done if possible in dry, warm 
weather, after the bed has rested some days. By placing the 
inlet and outlet penstocks (or sluices) as close together as 
possible the suspended matter will tend to concentrate in their 
vicinity, and its removal will be facilitated. 

The total capital expenditure on sewers and purifying works 
in Manchester and neighbourhood will amount to 1,300,000/, 
or rather less than 2/, ros. per head of the population served. 

With regard to the other local authorities in the Mersey 
and Irwell watershed, alumino ferric is used by nearly half the 
boroughs and district councils as a precipitant; nearly one- 
third use no precipitant at all. The sludge is mostly disposed 
of on the land, being either given or occasionally sold to the 
farmers as manure. Rochdale, Bury and Withington are also 
constructing new works on bacteria beds. 

I desire to call special attention to the successful working 


to take place to otrr Colonies, where they would furnish — 
with good customers for our goods and. send us. furth: 
supplies of the raw material for the food that we requir 
Canada and our other Colonies: are being brought closer tot 
by the devotion they have shown to the mother country in tl | 
late. war, and there isin the North-west of Canada a count, 
which, when fully opened out by new settlers, would supply ) 
with all the wheat we require, | 

South Africa is also an attractive field for all Classes, boi. 
men and women, and there under a fine climate, and with ¢}\ 
soil improved by systematic irrigation and opened out by rai 
ways, there is an opening for our farming class and for skille 
artisans in all trades in the towns.. In that country many \ 
the delicate classes of our children, especially those with 
tendency to consumption, would recover health if they we) 
sent out by our Guardians, or emigrated with their parents :| 
an early age. They would soon be able to earn their ow 
livelihood in the purer air of the African highlands instead ;_ 
being a burden and considerable expense to the country in ov 
hospitals at home, I trust that this is not merely an imaginar. 
picture, but one which might be carried out to the gre: 
advantage of our country and to many of those who are n 
strong enough to face the severe competition in our labo. 
market at home. a | 

There may be considerable ignorance in this country o 
sanitary questions, which it is the desire of the Congress t 
remove and enlighten, but at least we are far in advance i 
sanitary matters of other European nations, as far as my ey 
perience goes, and any improvements in sanitary matters i 
the hotels abroad have been borrowed from England to mee 
the requirements of English visitors. e| 

In conclusion, I should like to express a hope that ou 
deliberations may pave the. way by improved sanitary cor 
ditions to the greater vigour and regeneration of our felloy 
countrymen, that we may not fall behind any of our com 
petitors in either Europe or America by any decay in our race 
and as our soldiers have not shown themselves inferior in pluc| 
or endurance in our recent war to any of their ancestors wh: 
have carried the English flag round. the world, so our artisan 
may still hold their supremacy, both in skill and in physica 
Strength, by a recognition of those sanitary laws which it i 
of the joint committee in Lancashire and Cheshire, and to press folly to ignore or disregard, and which it is the object of thi, 
upon the Government that similar legislation to that which is Congress to make known. ae 
now confined to those counties and Yorkshire should be ex- +4 
tended to the whole country and made compulsory. The 
manufacturers in these counties feel that all similar traders in 
the kingdom should be compelled to treat their trade waste in 
the same way, as the cost of treatment is a definite charge on 
the cost of production and should therefore be general. 

The outlay by the manufacturers has been considerable, 
probably not less than 300,000/., but the improvement of the 
river water is itself an important benefit to them when river 
water is used for manufacturing purposes. 

The Royal Commission on Sewage is of opinion “that the 
general protection of our rivers is a matter of such grave con- 
cern as to demand the creation of a separate commission or a 
new department of the Local Government Board, which shall 
be a supreme rivers authority dealing with matters relating to 
rivers and their purification, and which, when appeal is made 
to them, shall have power to take action in cases where the. 
.ocal authorities have failed to do so.” 

We have in this great city triumphs of engineering and 
mechanical art applied to various industries, but the population. 
which inhabits it has, as in other large towns, degenerated in 
size and physical power from the ancestor or progenitor who 
was attracted into the town by higher wages from the country 
districts. The same process is still going on, the large per- 
centage of rejections from physical disabilities among those 
who offer themselves as recruits, even in Manchester itself, 
gives an alarming proof of the degeneracy of the town popula- 
tion. .One of our great problems is to arrest this deterioration 
and to make up for the necessary drawbacks of town life ‘by 
greater care in the physical education of the young, and in 
teaching them the principles of hygiene or the preservation of: 
health. Though it is given to many of no great physical 
strength to succeed in the race of life, and by sheer brain 
power to triumph over physical weakness, yet in most cases a 
strong physical frame.is necessary to supplement the endow- 
ment of the mind in most of the careers open to man. There 
are many other questions bearing upon the national health 
which will be profitably discussed during the present Congress. 
I have only attempted to deal, however inadequately, with a 
small portion of the large field open to me, and only with 
those subjects with which I have been personally brought into 
contact. I will only mention one further point which I think 
bears’ on the sanitary condition of the country. We are 
suffering from overcrowding in our towns, partly from the want 
of employment in our agricultural districts owing to the in- 


WEIMAR. | | 


T is notable how Thuringen flattens and grows dull as yor 
approach its capital. If you are coming from Eisenach 
says the Scotsman, you will find nothing in the country arounc 
Weimar to compete with recent memories of the Wartburg 
and, if you have travelled up through Jena out of the heart 0 
the Thuringian Forest, you will find that the trees hav 
receded and the hills smoothed themselves out before half-way 
is reached. The villages seem to lie less picturesquely; there 
are no memories of battles; the land is striped monotonously. 
with grain and grass. And when you arrive and. pass through 
the station square, past the bright line of ’buses into the newel 
streets, this disappointing impression is at first hardly lightened) 
There are no spires in the distance with a promise of better 
things. The few churches you pass have the clipped, 
Protestant look, so familiar in the reformed parts of Germany, 
The houses are not even strikingly ugly, and there are no 
extravagances of the new art of the country to amuse the 
traveller. The respectability of modern Weimar has resisted 
all attempts at comic relief. Only a certain slow dignity in 
the minor officials one meets at every turn, and a note of 
wilful elegance about the shop-fronts proclaim that you are in 
the capital of a country with a sovereign and a court of its own. 
But when the dreary museum buildings and the usual 
hideous memorials of the patriotism of 1870 are left behind, the 
older and more sympathetic Weimar begins to uphold itself. 
Long, calm, white house-fronts line the pavements, The walls 
are decorated .with touches of graceful eighteenth-century 
stucco in festoons and medallions, and the carved double doers 
are bright with well-polished old brass mountings. The 
attractions of the town seem to lie all in the past. It has not, 
like Jena, made for itself. a bustling and a brilliant present. 
There is no university to keep it before the eyes of the intel- 
lectual world, and it is no longer the centre of movements and 
traditions. Even # it were to produce a new race of poets, or 
another statesman, of genius, their name and fame would 
necessarily be transferred to other places, and even the advan- 
tage of being a capital city has very greatly diminished since 
the establishment of the Empire. It remains a blameless town,’ 
as towns go; is valued as an excellent place for boarding | 
schools, and presents all the outward signs of progress. You 


creased surface of land laid down to grass, and to the growing 
of corn being no longer as profitable as it used to be. ‘It 
would be a great relief to that class if greater emigration were 


may buy the latest Coronation portraits of: their Britannic 
Majesties at any stationer’s, and eat a passably cooked dinner 
in a perfectly modern restaurant whose frescoed walls are on¢ 
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aist of poppies, and whose very spittoons reflect the latest art 
ashions from Munich. — ’ ; 

~~ But somehow there is no great temptation to linger among 
‘hese splendours, and one even forgets them as one turns to 
‘eminiscences of the past. The memories of Weimar are in a 
janner more individually distinct, more definitely linked into 
he chain of historical causes and events than those of Jena. 
“here is a glitter of high politics about all the gay literary life 
{Weimar at its best. One remembers Goethe as the Minister 
¢ State, and does not forget that Sachsen-Weimar afforded 
‘he very first example of a German constitution. And what- 
yer may be the transcendent glory of Goethe and Schiller, 
he Dioscuri of Germany in her troubled days, they always 
‘roup themselves in any true perspective of history as the 
‘ubjects of the great statesman and ruler, the Grandduke Carl 
\ugust.. This potentate appears to. have been a man of many 
‘eputations.. But as one looks at his‘ genial: portraits, the im- 
‘ression is rather that of the lettered and jovial sovereign, the 
‘ompanion of poets, the distinguished amateur, than of the 
jise diplomatist, who not only saved his Duchy from the con- 
‘equences of the catastrophe of 1806, but by his liberal ruling 
nd generous political ideals created the nucleus of the patriot- 
‘sym which was strong enough, a little later, to overthrow 
Japoleon himself. é 
It was the presence of his Court which made Weimar from 
dull provincial capital into one of the most brilliant towns in 
Jermany, and which filled it with the memories which make it 
‘yorth while to this day to wander through ‘its streets in search 
f fragments of the past. The relics of the State kept in those 
‘rilliant fifty-threé years are concentrated in a little group of 
‘alaces which stand within hearing of the clamour of the 
aarket-place, and among the first trees of the grand ducal 
lark. A little apart is the palace of to-day, the usual quad- 
angular structure, with high gilt-topped railings and ‘sentinels 
', spiked helmets'in front. It was built for Carl August under 
he superintendence of Goethe, and is otherwise uninteresting. 
jut near by is a smaller, less pretentious building, without 
vates or courtyard. It is the French palace of old times, and 
ince Goethe’s day the grand ducal library. Here you may see 
‘ll manner of museum treasures, a sixteenth-century automaton 


‘nade for a little prince of Weimar, who afterwards devoted all | 


is leisure to turning ivory and carving cherry-stones; a 
nodel warship built in Holland by Peter the Great; 
Vallenstein’s gala uniform and high boots; Goethe’s own 


ainisterial evening coat and the blue silk japanese dressing- | 


own, clad in which-he is said to- have given readings 
f‘ Werther” to a circle of young lady admirers. The whole 
lace is full of association with the prime of Weimar and the 
vest days of Goethe’s life. Under his direction the palace was 
‘ransformed into a library and museum, the lighting was arranged 
‘0 as to display pictures and sculptures to the best advantage; 
‘nd the perfect arrangement of the collections, undisturbed 
‘Imost as he left it, bears witness to his exquisite sensibility in 
‘he ordering of even the smallest details. ‘And there are more 
‘tangible souvenirs. In the large library hall on the first floor, 
setween the white and gold pillars, there was given a memo- 
able performance of his “ Iphigenie.” The Grand Duke him- 
‘elf played Orestes, and all the other performers were members 
if the Court circle. Goethe acted as stage manager and 
cudience. In this very room, too, is the “sacred floor,” as the 
“ustodian puts it (and somehow it doesn’t sound absurd) where 
“Goethe stood one September night contemplating the exhumed 
jones of Schiller, which lay there awaiting transference to the 
‘ault of the princes of the house of Weimar. 

| The world has made inroads on the French palace since 
she days of Carl August. ‘Time was when it lay quite in the 
‘eclusion of trees, and the: surrounding part was “a paradise 
jpen only to princes and to poets,” and now a broad new 
venue has been cut right through, and the traffic rattles by on 
{Ss way to the railway station. But you may still go to the 
vindow of Goethe’s workroom in the upper storey, and look 
cross to the house where: Frau von Stein used to live, and 
vhere so much poetry was inspired. You reach a new, more 
‘vid understanding of the life that was lived in those days, 
‘nd details group themselves and build up a picture. Of 
oethe’s passage there are innumerable traces. It is 
‘emembered how he used to make ministerial journeys 
hrough the duchy, and how he would keep a sheet of MSS. 
inderneath his official papers and add a verse or two to 
| Iphigenie ” between the entries of rent and taxes. And 
‘avern bills are still preserved wherein it appears that his 
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z0vernment frequently disallowed superfluous groschen, as 
eyond the modest state in which a Minister’ was expected to 
raver You come on all manner of memories of the love 
‘iffairs, Pictures, verses, lockets, pcetry-books, of the platonic 
»assages, half-stately, half-tender, finissant par la main baisée, 
hich passed'in that age which had not forgotten the eighteenth 
entury in its eager welcome of the nineteenth. 

L The historic sights of Weimar are scattered things. You 
ree do what your guide-book tells you, and walk through the 
*rescribed streets. -You will find the park pretty and the older 


town mildly quaint. But only here and there, as when you 
come upon Goethe’s garden house, or reach Schloss Belvedere, 
the scene of so many grand ducal festivities in the great days, 
do you experience that quickened thrill of interest.to gain 
which it is worth while to spend hours of blinding heat in a 
German third-class railway carriage. Still Weimar to this day 
makes a gallant struggle against the commonplace ; and those 
who interest themselves in music or philosophy will turn 
reverently towards the town which contains the villa of Franz 
Liszt, and which a year or two ago witnessed the infinite 
tragedy of the last days of Friederich Nietzsche. The theatre, 
tao, is there, to remind you of the: most brilliant dramatic past 
in Germany. The laurel crowns bestowed on the first nights 
of “Faust” and ‘“ Wallenstein” are still to be seen in the 
museum ; and here, in 1850, Liszt directed the first perform- 
ance of Lohengrin.” Cay vs Teeegd LL ae 

But the crown: of all the attractions of Weiman, the memory 
of memories; is of course preserved in the two houses where 
Schiller and Goethe lived and died. Schiller’s house is a 
modest building in the style of the century before last, re= 
treating a little from the line of its more modern neighbours, 
It cost 300/. when it was new, and Schiller lived ‘there the last 
five years of his life. You may see the apartments where 
Schiller wrote and received his company, a few relics, and 
lastly, the room in which he died. All is in the highest degree 
austere and dignified. The simplicity of these bare rooms has 
a real pathos of its own, and the well-read, impressionable 
tourist has sometimes been moved to the verge of téars at the 
thought of the struggles and the cares reflected there. But it 
is perhaps with a truer insight that others see in Schiller’s 
house the habitation of a philosophically given and impersonal 
genius, one who never depended much on his immediate 
environment, and for whom it was impossible to spend hours 
caressing bibelots or lingering over title-pages.' And in 
recognising this air of pure intellectual distinction which still 
hovers about Schiller’s surviving possessions, one finds at last 
both the true meaning of his greatness and the reason why he 
is often unsympathetic to English readers. 

Goethe’s house makes a different impression! It looks. 
important, even splendid. The street widéns out respectfully 
before it, and it appears to fill the whole of one side of a square 
of less distinguished buildings. The long rows of windows 
suggest stately rooms lying behind. : The dignified front door 
with its flight of steps seems still expectant of grand ducal 
carriages, and the whole house suggests the statesman, the 
minister, the intimate of sovereigns. . - 

But, as you enter, this impression disappears in a keen and 
vivid realisation of Goethe himself. Any idea of a purely 
official prominence is happily eclipsed, and when, you have 
passed the few pieces of sculpture on the plain’ unadorned 
staircase you reach no interior of cold stateliness. Ee rooms. 
are smaller than one expected; any shooting lodge in Scotland 
possesses a larger dining-room than Goethe had. But they are 
full of the traces of his presence, and of his friendships and of 
his pursuits. The pictures, family’ portraits, friends, the 
reigning family, the great men of his day, hang just as he had 
them. The furniture, in the simple German rendering of the 
first Empire style, is just as he left it. The very decorations 
were chosen by him. -A wise and pious management has. 
decreed that, so far as possible, all shall remain as it used to 
be, and several of the rooms look as if they awaited his return 
from a journey. 

His collections have been arranged more on the usual plan 
of a museum. There ‘are royal gifts, laurel crowns of gold 
presented by admiring towns and communities, drawings by 
himself, silhouettes, the collecticns he made in Italy, precious 
and curious souvenirs; and among all the testimonies of 
admirers there is one which above the others is interesting to 
the travelling English. Itisalong dark lock of hair, secured. 
to a sheet of that old-fashioned embossed paper on which 
valentines used to be written. And on the:paper is inscribed 
a quotation in a fine Italian hand dedicating the tress to 
Goethe, dated from Craigenputtock and signed Jane W. B. 
Carlyle. It is not the highest form of hero worship which 
lingers over the material surroundings of dead genius. But in 
the case of such a man as Goethe, who impresses the imagina- 
tion with every one of the visible signs of greatness, the sight of 
the objects with which he was daily familiar is irresistibly 
affecting. And so the culmination of the visit to his house is 
naturally the room in which he wrote and thought in his last 
days. His desk, his chair, the books to which he would refer, 
the table at which he sat and dictated to Eckermann in the 
last year of all; and across the room the glimpse of the small 
bedroom, the bed, one elbow chair and the light of a little 
window, make an impression which can never be. forgotten. 
The custodian arouses you witha tag. ‘Alles ist verganglich,”. 
he says; and if you are a wise sightseer, you will refuse the 
invitation ‘to view Frau von Goethe’s roomy wardrobes in the 
garret above. You will leave the house and leave Weimar 
with the consciousness that now they have indeed nothing 
more to show. 


ASYLUM BUILDING IN ENGLAND AND 
' SCOTLAND. ) 


JQY desire of the Edinburgh District Lunacy Board, Mr. 


George T. Hine: has examined the plans prepared by 
Mr. H. J. Blanc for the new Bangour Asylum, in order to 
ascertain whether the cost-could be reduced, &c. The 
following report to the clerk has been prepared on the subject:— 

Referring to your Board’s remit and our correspondence on 
the subject, I. have at length completed my investigations and 
examination of the drawings and specifications of this 
building, submitted by Mr. Blanc, and have also carefully 
perused the various reports of your special committee and 
others relating to the matter, and am in a position to now 
formally reply to your letter of ‘May 19 last.. I have also, as 
you are aware, visited the site at Bangour in company with the 
chairman of your Board, Sir John Sibbald, your architect, and 
yourself, and have since spent much time in examining 
examples of different forms ‘of building construction and 
obtaining particulars and prices of various classes of work in 
Scotland,-and now beg leave to report to your Board as 
follows :—I should first explain that I understand from your 
reply to my inquiry of June ro that the fourth instruction of 
your Board in their remit, viz.:—“and generally to advise the 
Board in the matter”—is not intended to invite my criticisms 
on the general scheme or principle of design, which, together 
with the site, have been determined and approved by your 
Board; I have, therefore, limited my inquiry to matters of con- 
struction as affecting the cost of the buildings which have been 
determined and approved by your Board. I desire to express 
my admiration of .Mr. Blanc’s designs generally, which, 
in my opinion, show evidence of the greatest consideration 
and most patient labour on the part of. the architect and 
your Board’s advisers. Whatever success may attend the 
working of an asylum in this country designed wholly on the 
villa system, I can say with confidence that the present draw- 
ings, if carried out in their integrity, could not fail to produce 
a building which would be an ornament to your country and a 
landmark in the history of asylum planning ; and if, in further- 
ing your endeavours to effect economies, I am called upon to 
recommend alterations which may have the result of marring 
the beauty of Mr. Blanc’s: designs, I shall do so with the 
greatest regret, particularly as I know that he must have spent 
an enormous amount of time and trouble in bringing them to 
their present state of completion. I desire also to say that I 
have very carefully studied the report of your special committee, 
and am in full sympathy with their endeavours to effect econo- 
mies, and fully appreciate the very great amount of labour they 
have bestowed in arriving at the conclusions set forth in their 
report. The question of the cost of our asylums has of late 
years exercised the minds of, many local authorities responsible 
for the erection of these buildings, as well as those members of 
H.M. Government who have the chief control of asylum 
matters and the expenditure of public money. I have been 
frequently called in to advise. how this expenditure could be 
curtailed without prejudice to the. proper treatment of lunatic 
patients, and am, therefore, in a position to thoroughly appre- 
ciate the efforts of your special committee, and hope to be able 
to advise you with a satisfactory result. 

To your Board’s first inquiry, “ Whether the plans can be 
modified or remodelled so as to reduce the total cost to a sum 
representing 3co/. per bed or less?” I would reply in the 
affirmative, subject to the following observations:—(1) I under- 
stand that the cost per bed referred to is intended to include 
only the cost of building works and engineering fittings, roads, 
drainage and sewage tanks, architect’s and surveyor’s commis- 
sions and furnishing; but excluding laying-out and planting 
the grounds, water supply, railway works and, of course, the 
cost of land and attendant expenses. (2) I also understand 
that in putting the cost at 300/. per bed, you refer to the com- 
pleted asylum of 1,000 patients, and not to the buildings pro- 
posed to be erected in the first instance, which comprise an 
administrative department, including kitchen and_ stores, 
together with recreation hall, chapel, workshops, laundry and 
officers’ residences, sufficient for an asylum for 1,000 patients, 
but with homes or wards sufficient only for 600 patients. 
‘Generally speaking, when considering the cost of an asylum it 
is broadly estimated that the patients’ blocks account for half 
the total cost of the asylum, the other half being absorbed by 
the administrative and other buildings; and, therefore, in 
arriving at the cost per bed of the buildings erected in the first 
instance, comprising patients’ quarters for 600 and administra- 
tive buildings for 1,000, you ought to divide the total cost by 
800 (the mean between 600 and 1,000) to arrive at a fair esti- 
mate of the cost per bed. In replying, therefore, to your first 
question, I say it would be reasonable to limit the cost to 3007. 
per bed for the completed asylum of 1,000, or in forming an 
estimate of the cost per bed of the buildings erected.in the first 
instance you must divide the total cost by 8co. I should 
further point out that in speaking of the cost of the buildings 
of an asylum it is not usual to include furniture, which is a 
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_In my own practice I make a rule of including in my estima 


matter of equipment not generally under the architect’s 2 
only such matters as I am responsible for, and if you obse; “ 
this rule in the present case and deduct the 20/, per bed : 
furnishing, which is tacked on to the buildings estimate, it wou 
reduce the price per bed in the present inquiry to 280/.—a 1¢ 


unreasonable limit to fix for all works under the architec; 


control. I will explain later on how I propose to reduce 1... 
cost of the buildings, but will first reply to your ° ot}; 
questions. a os, 
2. “‘ Whether the plans can be adapted to brick harle) 
In an architectural sense there is no difficulty in retaining t. 
present designs so far as the plans are concerned, and adapti- 
to them elevations suitable to brick harled work, but whet}: 
the same drawings can be utilised is another matter. Probaty 
Mr. Blanc would find it simpler to redraw, at least, all |; 
sections and elevations than’ to alter the existing ones, Th 
however, is a matter of detail which may be left to the archite_ 
3. “ Whether by building with brick “harled the cost will { 
reduced to any, and if so to what, extent?” This question h; 
involved much consideration and also inquiry into the cost: 
various classes of work, followed by many me asurements aj, 
calculations, with the result that I am now in a position to gi: 
you a fairly approximate estimate of the saving that might |, 
effected by substituting brickwork ‘harled for the present sto: 
treatment of the outer walling, basing my estimate on the cor 
parative value of the two classes of work when applied to t)_ 
cubic contents of the buildings as already designed. I shou 
also state that, for my own satisfaction, I have not accepted t! 
figures supplied me by Mr. Blanc, but have remeasured t] 
whole of the buildings myself, but without, however, findir 
any material difference. My estimate must, however, | 
accepted with some reserve, for the reason that the whole | 
Mr. Blanc’s working drawings are not yet completed, and. 
have had to refer to the competition drawings of several buil: 
ings, viz. the recreation hall, church, nurses’ home, attendant 
cottages and the mortuary and pathological buildings, in ord) 
to complete my investigations. Pye | 
You will understand that to give you anything ‘approachin 
an exact estimate of the cost of your asylum in the two forn 
of construction would necessitate the preparation of numero. 
further drawings and schedules, which would prove a ver 
lengthy and costly procedure, and which I assume you do n 
desire,, I have, however, prepared a drawing of: one of tt 
blocks, viz. the home for thirty-two patients, taking Mr. Blanc 
plan, and erecting from it elevations illustrative of a bric 
harled treatment of the simplest form of design, with no stor 
dressings to windows or doorways, but showing the harlin 
returned on the in-goings of the window openings, this bein 
the form of construction on which I have based my estimate ( 
the saving to be effected by adopting what I shall call in futur 
reference the “simplest form of brick-harled treatment.” — 
you refer to this drawing you will see that the whole characte 
of the building is changed. All: stone dressings are entirel 
dispensed with, excepting the window-sills ; the windows al 
of the ordinary type of double-hung sashes and. frames, th ° 
roofs are covered with slates of an inexpensive character fror 
Ballachulish or Easdale, and the walling of brick or whinston ~ 
rubble, harled as before described. I have made, moreove 
one alteration in the plan, but only to illustrate what might b| 
done in the way of reducing the size of these buildings to thei 
narrowest limits, viz. I have provided for the nurses’ rooms 0) 
the second floor of the one wing, instead of taking u_ 
the whole building to a uniform height with the “nurse: 
rooms in the centre, leaving the remainder waste space 
as shown in* Mr. Blanc’s design. This alteration make 
the building more compact, and reduces its cubic capacit | 
by about 20,000 feet.. It is, ‘however, intended onl 
as a suggestion of what might be done with some of the othe 
buildings to assist in keeping down the cost; but I have: no 
considered this in preparing my estimates, but have measure( 
the buildings as at present planned. I should also state that 
have considered it necessary, in order to keep down the cost t’ 
the figure given, to vary the internal treatment of the buildings 
denuding them of all ornamental or unnecessarily expensiv) 
fittings, omitting wooden dadoes in the rooms and substitutin; 
a chair rail at dado height, with cement face to the wall belov 
and a plain skirting. -I have also assumed the substitution © 
granolithic or papyrolith flooring in the lavatories, w.C.¢ 
passages and other rooms and lobbies for the more expenslv! 
paving specified in Mr. Blanc’s design. The lavatory an( 
other sanitary fittings must be of sound but plain construction — 
and the fittings and  finishings generally of the characte 
adopted in the most recently erected London County asylums 
Without, however, burdening you with a technical descriptior 
of all the details, I wish you to understand that in thi’ 
“simplest form of brick harled - treatment” everything yy 
assumed to be of the plainest character consistent with spun 
and durable construction. Assuming that the whole.of Mr . 
Blanc’s buildings for the completed asylum of 1,000 patients 
were remodelled and constructed as thus described, Tam 0. 
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(inion that the cost might be reduced to 292,090/., or 292/. 
- ped, including furnishing at the rate of 20/. per bed. 
, Having thus answered your three questions in a categorical 
ise, I will proceed to deal with your fourth instruction, and 
‘dyise you generally in the matter.” In the first place, I 
tnk itright to remind you that asylum construction has of 
2 years undergone a marked evolution, and, in the laudable 
fire to assist in the cure of lunacy, experts in asylum con- 
caction have not always restricted themselves to cost in pro- 
cing and fitting up buildings best adapted to the treatment 
‘the insane, and in this respect Scotland has certainly not 
‘on behindhand compared with other countries. The result 
cthese endeavours to produce the most suitable buildings has 
' to a somewhat lavish display of decorative treatment, as is 
« denced in the three modern asylums of Gartlock, Hawkhead 
¢i Hartwood, compared with which buildings Mr. Blanc’s 
(signs are certainly moderate, and show no undue extrava- 
gace, and I should therefore say that, without any distinct 
j tructions to work on different lines, he was perhaps justified 
j following the lead of these asylums to the extent he appears 
thaye done, I should further remind you that in erecting 
¢lums, which are in the nature of Government buildings, the 
<yndest construction and greatest durability should be aimed 
«and that you would be erring in the other direction if you 
,owed your buildings to be erected after the manner of second- 
4 ss suburban villas. 
While investigating the different forms of construction in 
t: neighbourhood of Edinburgh, I found that where harling 
1s done it was only in quite the lower class of property that 
l.ckwork was used as a basis of construction, and in the better 
4 $s property stone, which is the natural building material of 
4: country, was used as a foundation for the harling. _ Further, 
tind that the cost of plain rubble walling is generally less 
4in brick walling of equal thickness, and no more than brick 
«lling 18 inches thick, which in England is regarded as a 
<ndard thickness for buildings of this class. I should further 
qint out that the greater cost of stone buildings does not lie 
< much in the walling as in the freestone dressings to windows 
zd doorways, together with the copings, cornices, string- 
“arses and other decorative features; and therefore .the 
qzater saving whicn it is possible to effect in the outer. con- 
suction of these buildings does not depend.so much on the 
{ostitution of brick for stone, or of harling for rubble facing, 
yin the omission of the freestone dressings, which, as I am 
ging to show you, can be practically done away with without 
{crificing constructional soundness and, not necessarily, much 
échitectural effect. I have ascertained that, by using a little 
4tra care in selecting and trimming ‘the facing stones and 
jatly pointing the joints, plain rubble walling, with larger 
‘mes selected and trimmed for the rybats, may be executed 
a cost that will not materially exceed the cost of harling, and 
‘th a result immeasurably superior to mere harled work, 
Iving a substantial and lasting appearance, and involving 
dle or no cost in upkeep, as in the case of harled work, which 
quires recolouring from time to time and occasionally renew- 
43 or repairing. Having regard, therefore, to the character 
4d appearance of your proposed buildings, and to their sub- 
‘intiality and durability, I should advise that the present 
Neca fi be adhered to, simply denuding them of all expensive 
essed freestone work where possible, and treating the walling 
<d window openings in the way I have described. - This will 
4.0w the existing drawings to be used, with some few altera- 
is and the present schedules can possibly be retained, so far 
‘ the quantities are concerned, by altering -the descriptions 
sd cutting out the freestone work altogether, with such of the 
“,erior fittings as are of an expensive character, and which you 
jay think it desirable to do away with. If this is carefully 
‘ne, and the pruning knife used somewhat unsparingly, I am 
‘ opinion that the total cost might be reduced to show an 
4€rage rate of 300/. a bed, possibly less excluding the furniture, 
+d in this way there will be comparatively little loss of time, 
‘ich I understand is an important consideration. 
| If it is a fact that you are very seriously pressed for accom- 
‘dation for your patients, I think it would be wise to proceed 
pores with the erection of the infirmary and administrative 
ack, the drawings of which are already completed, and, as I 
derstand, the schedules also. This block will give you 
*commodation for 40 male and 4o female patients, together 
‘th quarters for a certain number of officers and staff, with 
fices, kitchen, &c., without which it would be impossible to 
ork any building as an asylum. The alterations to the draw- 
8S and schedules of this one block, sufficient to bring them 
‘ thin the terms of my recommendation, ought to be easily 
fected in about a couple or three months, which would allow 
ju to commence building operations before the end of. the 
“esent year. By adopting this. course you will Have an 
- portunity of testing the effect of the alterations I have sug- 
‘sted, and will be able to form a fairly accurate estimate of 


“€ total cost of the asylum treated in the same way before’ 


pu commit yourselves to the principle generally. 
I gather th “ e . : stats . . 
at it is not within the limit of my instructions to 


| 


-and to report. 


criticise the design of these’ buildings, but I think I’shall be 
allowed to suggest alterations in the plans of any buildings for 
which, working drawings are not yet prepared, such. as the 
recreation hall, which, in my opinion, is unnecessarily large for 
an asylum for only. 1,000 patients. . The floor area as designed 
covers nearly 8,090. feet, whereas. in none of. the London 
asylums, which all accommodate 2,000. patients or. more, has 
the recreation.hall.a floor. space of more than 7,200 feet, and 
in many cases less. In one of my latest asylums, which is 
designed ultimately for 1,250 patients, the recreation hall has 
an area of a little over 5,0co feet, and in your case a room of 
similar size ought to be large enough for your prospective 
requirements. Further, I may say that for asylum purposes 
a church of less pretensions than appear in the design sub- 
mitted by Mr. Blanc in the competition would answer every 
purpose, and the medical treatment of the patients would not 
suffer in consequence. . Indeed, I should state that in fram- 
ing my. estimate I have. calculated for a church of simple 
design as well as a recreation hall.of more moderate 
dimensions. 

I ought also to state that in preparing my estimate I have 
given my careful consideration to. Mr. Blanc’s estimate of 
“further relative works” as set forth on page 6 of your report 
of December 1, 1901, and have amended these wherever I 
considered them excessive or insufficient. Further, in his 
estimate of ‘‘ Furnishings, fees, &c ,” on.page 7 of the same 
report, I have reduced.Mr. Blanc’s commission to correspond 
with the reduced cost and also the measurer’s fees, which are 
shown on the completed asylum to amount.to 14,c00/., but 
there is probably. something else included in. this item, as in 
England a commission of 1} per cent, on the cost, with some 
further allowance for printing, would be considered ample for 
this purpose. I may further state that in studying the reports 
submitted to me I noted the. very reasonable suggestions of 
the Medica] Commissioners of April 23, 1901, and..think that 
Mr. Blanc should give consideration to them and amend his 
drawings accordingly. The Medical Commissioners conclude 
their memorandum by referring to the provisions to be made 
for escape in case of fire. If not going beyond my instructions, 
I should like to state that the English Lunacy Commissioners 
require that alternative ways of escape shall be provided.from 
all dormitories—that is, two doorways to each room. and.,two 
staircases in each: block, one at either end, so that in case of 
fire in any portion of the building every patient can escape 
either one way or the other. I think Mr. Blanc’s designs would 
be improved by the adoption of this principle. 

In the report of your special committee. some useful sug- 
gestions are offered—particularly No. 4—as to size of work- 
shops and other buildings, but I do not think that much is to 
be gained by adopting their fifth suggestion. - Very little will 
be saved in point of cost by increasing the accommodation of 
the homes to sixty, and in an asylum for only 1,0¢0 patients I 
am distinctly of opinion that the utility of these buildings would 
suffer materially by thus increasing them, inasmuch as the 
opportunities for classification and segregation would thereby 
be seriously restricted. In conclusion, | beg to summarise 
my replies to your inquiries and my recommendations as 
follows: — 


Summary. 


1. “ Whether the plans can be modified or remodelled so as 
to reduce the total cost to a sum representing 300/. per bed or 
less?” 

My answer to, this is, “Yes, subject to my correctly inter- 
preting your meaning of price per bed” 

2. “ Whether the plans can be adapted to brick harled?” 

To this I again reply in the affirmative. 

3. “ Whether by building with brick harled the cost will be 
reduced to any, and, if so, to what extent?” 

I say in answer to this that by adopting the simplest form 
of brick harled treatment the cost may be reduced to something 
less than 300/. a bed. ; 

4. “To advise the Board generally in the matter.” 

My advice is . 

(a) To adhere.to stone construction, but in a less expensive 
form, and to modify the interior treatment of the different 
buildings, cutting down the cost in all legitimate ways. By 
doing this a more. suitable form of construction than brick 
harled will be obtained at comparatively little extra cost, and 
much time and expense in other ways will be saved, 

(2) To.commence building operations at once by erecting 
the infirmary and administrative block This will test the cost 
and suitability of the form of construction recommended, and 
relieve to some extent. the urgent» pressute for accommoda-.. 


ition. 


At the meeting of the Edinburgh District Lunacy Com-. 
missioners on Tuesday it was decided to act on the recom- 


mendations of Mr. Hine, and that Mr. Blanc was to consult 


with .Mr. Hine and amend the. plans, specifications and 
schedules in accordance with their views, to advertise for offers 


- THE CHICHESTER CAMPANILE. A 
besos following. report on the detached campanile ‘at 

. Chichester has been prepared by Mr. Somers Clark at 
the request of the executive committee for the repaie and 
restoration of the cathedral :— Ea ies 

The walls of the tower are in a splendid state"solid and 
sound.. I cannot detect a crack or settlement in “fy part. It 
is the surface only that has_ suffered, and this has been eaten 
away by the weather to a depth in ‘some places. of several 
inches. The tops of the four-angle turrets, and the parapets 
both of the octagonal stage and of the square top of the tower, 
need attention. . echt 

The tower was originally faced with stone from  Quarr 
Abbey—also known as Binstead stoné—from near Ryde, Isle 
of Wight. In the fifteenth century this stone was,a good, deal 
usediin the South, of England, and‘thay be found at Winchester 
Cathedral and_other. places.’ , It°“is a limestone of not very 
enduring quality. The quarry*is now-closed ‘and is’ said to 


have been exhausted. ! - Ber ae 
Seeing that this tower is'’dne of the latest of the .cathedral 


buildings, ‘dating-from the fifteenth-century, and ‘that its surface | 


has:perished far more seriously than the surfacés of some of the 
oldest parts of the cathedral, it would be a folly to reopen the 
quarry on the chance~ of finding more of. the indifferent 
material. It will be bétter to use where it is necessary-a stone 
which has already been tried and not fourid wanting. 

It-would be an’ ‘€asy though perhaps an expensive remedy 
to recase the exterior of the tower. 

By doing this ‘very much of that -look of ‘majestic and 
venerable age, ‘by which this tower is especially to be remarked, 
would be lost.°! rie : 

We should'have a new tower and not the old one. 

More espécially would this be the case if the angle turrets 
and parapet’ of the octagon are seriously interfered with by 
fanciful restofation. ; ate oe 

Certain old prints and drawings show us that at one time 
the angle’turrets were crowned with a battlemented parapet. 
The evidence thus given does not, however, go so far back as 
to prove to us what was the original crowning feature of these 
turrets.” Probably there were battlements... i f° 

It 'isquite certain that the existing parapet..of the-octagon 
is not-now in its original state. Tee ; 

“It-was a pierced parapet, higher than it now is ;-but what 
was its height? Whether it had or had not pinnacles or other 
features at the angles cannot be told. ue 

--Is it not better to preserve what we have rather than to 
launch‘upon fantastic flights of. restoration, in effecting which 
the little evidence we have will be destroyed? ~ 
‘~~ T most strongly urge that the chapter accepts things as they 
are, and puts.‘ restoration ” far from it. 

_. It will be impossible to avoid putting some new stone in 
the upper parts of the angle turrets. 
 The-stonie is in some cases flaking away and falling, some- 
time’ in powder and sometimes in pieces of considerable Size, 
so large as to be a source of danger. 

‘It would be'a good thing to place some iron hurdles round 
the tower, to prevent people loitering too near its base. 

The parapets of the square tower top have been patched up 
at different times with Portland stone and are now falling to 
pieces ; parts are, indeed, quite insecure. 

The lead gutters behind these parapets are much dilapidated. 
It would be well to replace them with asphalte, which, once 
properly laid, is practically everlasting, and is a much greater 
security against wet and frost than leadwork. 

In the tower there now stands a long flagstaff. ‘This was, ‘I 
understand, to have been placed on the top of the octagon roof 
secured to its roof timbers. ; 

In some of the old drawings there are indications that a 
small pinnacle or spirelet stood up from the middle of the roof. 
but’an ‘ugly stalk of a flagstaff would not only be at‘variance 
with the grave horizontal lines of the tower itself, but would be 
a source of insecurity. The action of the wind on a long staff, 
even without a flag, is incessant. It worries the timberwork, 
and if stays be attached, as they have been in times past, to 
the angle turrets (structures not very solid in themselves) their 
masonry suffers. 

If it is desired to set up a flagstaff it would be best to place 
‘its foot alongside the base of one of the angle turrets, and to 
steady it by short stays attached ‘to the octagonal stage of the 
tower. The piece of the flagstaff on which'the wind could act 
‘would then be comparatively short, and would not be a source 
of danger either to the roofs or the masonry. - 

As regards the preservation of the surfaces of the masonry 
of the tower, it is desirable that every effort should be made to 
indurate the surfaces of the existing stonework, only setting in 
‘new stones where they are absolutely necessary. 

Professor Church (professor of chemistry, Royal Academy) 
has of late years turned his attention to the induration of stone- 
work decayed by weather and the vitiated air of towns. He 
has satisfied himself that a solution of baryta is very efficacious, 
and at the instance of 
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| the-best selection that could be made, 


the Office of Works has made experi- ! 


ments at Westminster'Abbey, where the catvings'and's thes 
at the chapter-house were, disintegrating: very rapidly, te 
i certainly no better authority to which we can ‘go thd to 
im * (Ores iy Ail e 
 , Specimens of dust from decaying surfaces of the bell tyer 
have been sent to him. These he has .analysed, “ahd 
opinion that the baryta solution may very properly-be apr; 
. Professor Church recommends that: the application shild 
first be made on the north face of the tower. . The buildérjas 
‘been instructed to set up a small platform, its floor leye] ith 
the top of-the plinth, and with: boards ‘arranged above it | a 
sloping roof, so that should. any pieces fall from above ey 
will not come directly on the heads of those applying the :\y. 
tion. , Full details of the method of application and a mMacne 
-with which to do it.are in the hands of Prebendary.-Bennet. 
~ If the solution, solidifies the surfaces of many of the civ, 
ling stones, it is obvious that very much money may ,be'sa: 
whilst the tower will retain its appearance of wack 
‘antiquity. - Saas eas 3! bey 
-~--Until-the efficacy of the-solution has been - tested it wild 
not be-desirable to begin'any system of’ repair to the “masiry 
‘by inserting-new stones. Beyond small pieces coming off tire 
is nothing to fear. | 7. 005) id 9 Mie am 
When the effect of the solution has been ascertaine in 
some nine or ten months’ time, the complete repair and in. 
statement of masonry where it is necessary could be: kein 
hanasu: ; ete ern emery re ‘i 
- SANITARY. PROG RESS? 23 es 
Y first duty. is- to thank- you, and through you he 
Conncil- of the Sanitary: Institute, for the honour ou 
have done me in electing me to fill this chair, -- ~» 1 
For my own part; 1 donot know whether it is altogeer 
for on ‘the one ha I 
conceive that these congresSes: should to a large extent inte 
the‘criticism and suggestions of those public men who areot 
professionally connected with’ the great and important sub 
with which most of us. present are continually dealing ; ancn 
theother-hand, I feel that I can claim:to bring before youo 
novel views, and were I left-to my. own. inclinations, ; wad 
prefer to sit-as a listener that I might perhaps benefit by y:r 
deliberations: --+ x. <1 “4 ye, eet Gop 0 Gua 
Looking back at the advances in sanitary science whic I 
have witnessed during: the. past forty years of amy professical 
life, I must congratulate the Sanitary Institute on the:great <:- 


“cess which has followed their endeavours in promoting the heh 


and happiness of the people of. this country. «Compaid 
with forty years ago, the cleanliness. and sanitation of our lae 
towns has wonderfully improved; but not only is this the ai 
for there has grown up in the public mind during that perio 

conviction that it is only by the-rigid enforcement of pro:r 
sanitary regulations that the public health can be preservi. 
Much has been learnt and many theories have disappearec,s 
increased experience led us to look at the subject frona 


‘practical rather than a theoretical point of view, and the m 


directions in which advances have been made are by cata 


ing to conform to the great: laws of. nature which govern e 
removal of dead organic matter and the preservation in a ste 
of purity of the air we-breathe and the water we drink. | 

At an early period it was seen that-it was dangerouso 
public health ‘to live in the -immediate neighbourhood f 
‘decaying organic matter. . But as to the nature and causeif 
this decay little was known. Ina general and in a not vy 
clear manner it was conceived that dead and decaying orgac 
matter was in some way acted upon by the oxygen in the «, 
and in a certain sense burnt up or reduced to innocuous ‘si- 
stances. During the past twenty years this crude idea Is 
after much study by many of the ablest scientific men of C 
day given place to a certainty which now rests upon a 
irrefragable basis. It is now known that the decay of ded 
organic matter is a very complex process carried on 
countless numbers of micro-organisms, which in their tl) 
divide the work to be performed into various stages. Int 
‘country, where most of our sewage is waterborne, the proces: 
are best illustrated by the functions performed by the lique* 


¢ r 
hol 


ing and nitrifying organisms respectively. 


This is not the occasion’ for me to dilate on the detail w& 


which has been performed in this direction, but of which y 


will have an opportunity of judging when the valuable . e 


are read at the joint Conference of this and Section IIL. 


At the present moment I am merely referring to the subj — 


for the purpose of drawing attention to what I conceive to 
the greatest advance in sanitary science during the past fo” 
years. And the lesson which we learn is that advance can 0! 
be made by long and patient observations, such as those whi! 
characterise the work of such men as Pasteur, Koch and a ht 


* An address by Sir Alexander R. Binnie, M.Inst.C.E., presidt 
of the Section of Engineering and Architecture of the Manches’ 
Sanitary Congress, . ae SES OY 


‘gupr. 12, 1902. 


jthers. Our object row is not to veil the process of decom- 
‘sition by the introduction of what were called disinfectants: 
| deodorisers, which too often merely resulted in substi- 
-ng one unpleasant smell for another, which was more 


jectionable, but as far as possible to remove from our 


abited areas all decaying organic matter, and as far 
_ possible by proper appliances, not yet completely 
lerstood, hasten those processes of nature which lead to the 
+ uction of decaying matter from a harmful to a harmless 
dition. 71 

While this may be said to be in broad general terms the 
's along which we are: now travelling, yet its application is 
y/dered more difficult than might at first appear, owing to the 
‘that most of the sewage of our large towns is water-borne 
age, in which the quantity of decaying matter bears but a 
y small proportion to the total bulk of fluid to be dealt 
the fact that even the smallest 
to destroy 
volumes of water. 


¢t financial advantage which was at one time expected. I 
dnot by this wish to be understood as implying that sewage 
ijgation may not form a very important function in the 
f ification of our sewage effluents, but rather that such a 
pcess is not likely to prove profitable in the long run. 
sides the water-borne sewage of our towns there is always 
garge amount of comparatively dry matter, such as’ street 
s:epings, ash-bin refuse, and the like, which does not enter 
6 sewers, and which is an exceedingly expensive matter to 
dpose of, especially in the large and congested areas of our 
gattowns. Gradually there is growing up for the disposal of 
se substances a‘return to one of the oldest known sanitary 
‘cesses, viz. destruction by fire; and under the improved 
‘des now adopted we are arriving at processes which can be 
ried on with celerity and without offence, in the immediate 
‘ghbourhood from which the substances are derived, and at 
t same time a certain amount of heat which is evolved in 
tir destruction can be utilised for secondary: purposes. 
‘Intimately connected with sewage disposal and the pre- 
svation of the public health is an ample and sufficient water- 
$iply, the importance of which has led almost all our large 
ts to resort to uncontaminated sources of supply far 
rioved from the possibility of pollution. 
‘And there can be no doubt that a pure and uncontaminated 
Vier-supply is one of the first necessaries of public health. 
# to whether the water should be soft or hard is largely a 
rtter governed by local circumstances, or in some cases by 
tile requirements ; and the experience which we have gained 
Gto the present leads to the conclusion that provided that 
t water is otherwise pure and unobjectionable, the public 
he is little or not at all affected, except perhaps in the case 
such diseases as calculus and the like. 
I was brought up in the belief which I still hold, that a water- 
iply should be not only pure and uncontaminated, but beyond 
picion of any possible pollution whatever. 
However, in recent years I fear that a little laxity, due 
bably to our improved sewage purification, is creeping in, 
i that we find large populations supplied with water which 
\ received directly or indirectly many sewage effluents. 
From this I draw the conclusion that either our large 
ts,“ such as Edinburgh, Glasgow, Manchester, Leeds, 
Terpool, Bradford, Birmingham and many others, have use- 
sly expended millions of money in attaining an ideally pure 
¥er-supply, or that the people of London are running a 
gat risk in continuing to depend almost entirely on the 
ters of the Thames and the Lea, which receive the more or 
\; clarified sewage effluents of over a niillion anda quarter 
‘sons. ¢ 
‘And I am inclined to believe with the late Sir George 
‘chanan that large populations can continue to drink water 
Vich has been contaminated with apparent impunity, but that 
$’ner or later such water takes upon itself morbific qualities 
Vich lead to death and disease. 
Nearly connected with a pure water-supply is: pure air. 
1s fo Some extent is insured» by proper drainage and house 
Siitation, but it cannot be denied that the air of our large 
ae is far less pure than could be desired. And this to a 
3© extent:is no: doubt:due to the smoky atmosphere in which 
| * town dwellers reside, and this when combined with mist 
A fog becomes at times one of the greatest evils from which 
urban populations suffer. 
iAs to the prevention of fogs, no doubt a great improvement 
lected by Proper drainage, but when towns or cities are 
jated in large river valleys, such as the Thames, and like 
‘ndon, one-tenth of which is situated on areas below high- 
ter level, it is unreasonable to expect that fogs can be 


lished, 4 
| However much can be done in the future to alleviate a 


i deal of the dirt and misery caused by a combination’ of. 
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fog and smoke, by a proper and moré economical application 
of our fuel for heating purposes. 


As at present used the domestic fire in London, which burns : 


coal in an open grate, is largely responsible for the con- 
taminated state of the air; not only~so, but it is a most 
wasteful mode of utilising our fuel. 


What really is required is a cheap and economical heating 


gas; at present, however, our gas manufacture being prin- 
cipally directed to produce a pure gas-of high illuminating 
power, owing to its expense is in most cases a bar to its 
utilisation for heating purposes. 


However, it is not an impossibility to produce a cheap--gas 


of great heating power, but of low illuminating efficiency, 
which latter can be increased by the use of proper incandescent 
mantles. 


Nor is this an imaginary or ideal conception, for in the 


present Session of Parliament one of our largest London gas com- 
panies has obtained power to purchase 120 acres of land for the 
purpose, as stated by their chairman, Sir George Livesey, of 
carrying out a system of gas manufacture such as that I have 
above described. 


With electricity for the internal illumination of our houses, 


with gas fuel instead of the crude coal for heating and: cooking 
purposes, and a cheap incandescent-gas lamp for street use I 
feel certain a great improvement could be made in the air 
breathed by our urban populations. 


One of the greatest evils of our modern town life is the 


crowding together in congested areas of vast masses of the less 
affluent members of the community, and unfortunately owing 
to their circumstances they are unable to live in any but the 
poorest tenements. 
problem are due in great part to the large rise in the value of 
land in our great towns, owing to that aggregation of population 
the evils of which we desire to avoid. But. perhaps we may 
draw a lesson and see how this problem of increased urban 
land value versus dense population, is working .itself out in a 
class somewhat above the poorest. 


The difficulties which surround this 


The City of London, properly so called, and the districts of 


Holborn and the Strand, as an. example, were. formerly thickly 
inhabited by traders and tradespeople, together with the vast 
commercial population which follows commercial life. 
the last fifty years, however, so enhanced has become the value 
of land and houses for purely business: and commercial: pur- 
poses, that the former residents have found it impossible to 
reside in those districts and more economical to migrate to 
suburban areas ; consequently our census returns show us that 
the resident population in the City, Holborn and the Strand 
is rapidly decreasing. ; 


Within 


The consideration of these facts at once points to the.con- 


clusion that some means of transit must be afforded for the 
workers, who are employed in our centres of commercial 
industry during the day, to their places of residence in the 
suburbs. 


Much has already been: done by the provision of railways 


and tramways to meet modern requirements, but I think that 
the lesson that we have to study in the future in dealing with 
this question is the dispersal of our redundant population over 
larger areas, and the removal, as far as practicable, of our 
manufactories from our towns into the country. 


This latter with our improved telegraphic and telephonic , 


communication should not be impossible of achievement, and 
may even prove an economy to the manufacturer by locating 
his works in districts where land is cheap, which would allow 
of the construction on an enlarged area of more healthy 
dwellings for the labouring population. 


The dispersal of our London population in the manner 


above suggested has been well illustrated during the past few 
years by the result of the working of the Central London 
Electric Railway and the Electric Tramways, which extend 
from its western extremity towards Hounslow, Isleworth and _ 
Uxbridge. 


An investigation of the low fares at which our working 


population can travel by this route, together with the fact that 
the Central London Railway alone is able to pay its share- 
holders 4 per cent. per annum on their investments, should prove 
an encouragement to other persons to do likewise. 
we have done our utmost to disperse our population as far as 

practicable, there will always remain a very large proportion of 

workers who must from the nature of their occupations reside 
on or near the site of their labours, and for their accommoda- — 
tion improved dwellings must be provided, and’ we have ‘in’ 
London in the Boundary Street area, opened some years ago 

by the King and Queen, and in the new buildings being erected ° 
at Millbank by the London County Council, examples of what 

can be: done to improve the habitations of our labouring” 
classes. 


But when 


In the above remarks I have briefly touched upon what 


have been the great improvements in the past, and on the 
various topics which to my mind deserve attention in the future. 
This is not the time to dilate upon the details connectéd with 
these various .subjects, even were I qualified to: grapple with: 
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them.; they.-however will be more fully brought before you in 
the papers which will be read before this and Section III. ° 
To attain, however, the desired ends, I consider that much 


could be done if all these subjects touching upon municipal: 


life, such as drainage, water supply, gas supply, housing pro- 
blems and transit, were left. more fully in. the hands of the 
governing bodies of our large municipal towns. 

These bodies are elected by the public suffrages of the rate- 
payers ; they are representative in the fullest sense of the word, 
and their members are all of them (and I have had a life-long 
experience of our municipal bodies), fully competent to deal 
with these subjects, and’ could do so, I feel confident, were they 
relieved from many of the restrictions now placed upon them 
by our sanitary legislation. Could this be effected not only 
would a great advance be made in the carrying out of these 
important sanitary improvements, but the Imperial Parliament 
would be relieved of‘a vast amount of work which now presses 
upon our legislature, ae 

I cannot conceive a greater waste of energy and valuable 
time,. which could be devoted to matters. of higher national 
concern, than to see committees of Parliament and the House 
of Commons discussing for hours and days matters of purely 
local interest, of which its members can have in most cases 
little knowledge and still less interest. : : 

I feel strongly. as an old ‘municipal officer that more is to 
be gained by giving a free hand. in all these matters to our 
local governing bodies and county councils, than in devising 
new sanitary legislation, which unfortunately appears to hinder 
rather than expedite the great objects which we all lave in 
view. 
In the above remarks it may be said that I have brought 
before you: but the old questions which have been:so often dis- 
cussed.:'.I refrain, however, from troubling you further with 
a more extended address, as I ‘think that I have suggested 
some points which are worthy of your consideration, and I feel 
that if good is to be done in the future it does not flow from 
addresses such as this, but from the consensus of opinion which 
the Sanitary Institute has always cultivated, and which is 
gradually permeating the whole body of the people. 


aan GENERAL. 

Mr. Silvanus Trevail, F.R.I.B.A., J.P., president of the 
Society of Architects, has been invited to.continue in office for 
the ensuing session, and has consented to be nominated for the 
second time. Bagseo WhO vitae . 

The Bishop of Reading has presented a decorative font- 
cover, designed by Mr. G. F. Bodley, A.R A., to the cathedral 
at Oxford, in memory of his laté wife. >: — : 

-M. Paul Albert Besnard has-been elected president of 
the jury of the exhibition of decorative arts at Turin. Mr. 
Walter. Crane is the honorary president. -The other members 
of the international jury are:—Fierens Gevaert, Charles. Gross, 
Albert Hoffmann, E. de Radisics, E. von Suher, E. Folcher, 


Francis Newberry, David Calandra, Alfredo Melani, Jean 


Tesorone, Joachin, Toesca di Castellazzo. 


The Local Government Board has requested the Metro- 
politan’ Asylums Board to supply information regarding the 
spread of smallpox by workmen who have been engaged in 
building hospitals for patients suffering from the‘disease.  - 

The Shah of Persia has received in Paris M. Gervex, the 
painter, who brought him the portrait for which he sat two 
years ago, and the artist was invested with the Order of the 
Lion and Sun. ag Aes 

The Petersfield Rural District Council resolved at their 
last meeting to grant the road surveyor (Mr. L. Waters) 2} per 
cent. on the amount (about I,oco/.) recovered from the War 
Office in respect of éxcessive military traffic over the district 
roads, in consideration of his extra work in preparing esti- 
matés, &c, 

The Belgian Government has practically decided to 
construct an electric railway between Brussels and Antwerp. 
This will be the first long-distance rapid electric service in 
Europe. . The contract will call for a speed of about a mile a 
minute. The route is twenty-six miles long, and the trains will 
do the distance in twenty-five minutes. : i 


.The Queen has graciously consented to continue her 
honorary membership in the Royal Anglo-Australian Society 
of Artists, which, as Princess of Wales, ‘she did the Society the 
honour to accept in 1899. upulee oe fg 

Mr. E. P. Hannaford, who was for several years chief 
engineer of the Grand Trunk Railway, died suddenly .at 
Montreal on August 18. He was born in Devonshire in 1834, 
and was employed up to 1855 on the South Devon Railway. 

The Firms of Dorman, Long & Co., Ltd, and Bell 
Brothers; Ltd., have amalgamated: Sir Lowthian Bell will 
become, chairman of Dorman, Long & Co., and three of the 
directors of Bell Brothers are to join the board, Mr. Dorman 
taking the position of vice-chairman and. managing director. 
The capital: of Dorman, 
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Long & Co.,.when this operation is. 


completed, will be 1,090,000/.' The two firms concerned are t.. 
largest iron and steel manufacturersof the north = ~~ 
The Prussian Forests have since-1900 yielded in wo}. 
861,000,000 cubic feet, in addition to 2,709,000 cubic feetiof o. 
tanning bark, 3,408,000 cubic feet of osiers, and 1,809,000 Bath) 
feet of other wood, a total of nearly 869,000,000 cubic feet, f& 
the 86,151,083 acres of land in Prussia, 20,435,499, or 237 He 
cent., are occupied by forests and orchards, ee | . 
' The Duke of Bedford has offered to the Ampthill Ru)! ; 
Council a site of 17 acres and a donation of 500/ towards t)) 
cost of a permanent isolation hospital for the use of the distri 
which includes the whole of the Duke’s Woburn Abbey esta) 
The Council had been deterred by the expense from carry) 
out this long-desired project. ae 
The Improvements to the parish church of Whippingha) | 
Isle of Wight, which are to be carried out at the expense of t 
Royal Family as a memorial to Queen Victoria, have now be, ’ 
commenced. ‘The sanctuary is to be enlarged, and the rered ° 
to be erected will represent the Last Supper, the figures bei; 
in a panel of alabaster. A portion of the chancel roof over ¢] - 
sanctuary is to undergo alteration, and the chancel floor part 
laid with marble. The memorial of the parishioners ° 
Whippingham is to consist of an oak pulpit anda reading des" 
_ The Remains of Roman smelting-works have been dj’ 
covered during the drainage operations at Stamford. A larg 
number of, cdins, including gold angels, have been discover 
near the site. | Pes = ae § 
The Manchester Dock and Warehouse , Extension Cor 
pany are about to expend half a million sterling on dock 
sheds, electric cranes, &c , in connection with the Ship Canal 
The Greek Government have decided to restore tl, 
“Lion of Chzronea,” the monument erected in honour of tl. 
heroes who fell in the, battle of Athens and Thebes again. 
Philip. The monument, erected: by the Athenian Treasury, < - 
the parts of which have. been found in the excavations mac 
by the French School at. Athens, will also be restored |, 
Delphi under the care of M. Homolle, directer of the school |- 
Athens. | r i best as dene ed 1 7 ae 
Mr. Albert E. Barton, of the surveyor’s department of tl - 
county borough of West Bromwich, has been appointed su 
veyor and waterworks manager to the East Cowes Council. . : 
The Metropolitan Asylums Board have received tl 
official approval for the: plans of the additional staff accon: 
modation at Caterham Asylum, to be erected at a cost ni- 
exceeding 3790/7. ‘The. Board have accepted the revise 
tender of Messrs Entwisle & Gass, of Atlas Works, Bolto 
for the supply and fixing of laundry machinery and plant; 
the Joyce Green Hospital at the sum of 7,682/. 2s., in accor. 
ance with plans and specifications prepared by the engineer {| 
the Board. ) Be } 
The Oldham Art Gallery has been increased by fi 
works bought from the spring exhibition. Three of these a 
from the brush of the late Mr. William Stott, of Oldham, whi) 
the other two are by Mr. S. Melton Fisher and Mr. Arth 
Tucker. i ae aa 
The Countess of Milltown has made over by deed to th: 
National Gallery in-Dublin all the pictures, plate, furniture an 
other: objects of value in her eighteenth-century residenc” 
Russborough, Blessington (county Wicklow), and directs thei. 
to be kept in separate rooms and marked as the Milltow 
Museum. . eam ce . 
™M. Hanotaux, the French ex-minister, has presided over " 
congress on hydraulic-power which took place at Grenobli 
A State monopoly or regulation of water-power was among th 
subjects discussed. res 3 , 
Mr. Arthur S. Cope, A.R.A., has» been commissioned t 
paint the portrait of the Earl of Northbrook, which is to b) 
hung in the .county . buildings at Winchester .as a publi’ 
memorial of his services to the country and to the county ( 
Hampshire, of which he has beén for many years Lorc 
Lieutenant, ‘ a |) 


‘ 
‘ 


In the Cape House of Assembly on Friday last, Sir |) 


Gordon Spriggs moved the second reading of ‘the Harbou 
Board Loan Bill, providing for a loan of 2,795,400/. for in’ 
proving the harbours of ; Table Bay, Port Elizabeth, Ea: 


London! and Mossel Bay. The Premier urged that great 
facilities would. be required at -the ports to meet th’ 
anticipated expansion of trade. Mr. Merriman expressed hi 


willingness to support the Bill as it would be referred to 


pel 


committee. a oe a 
|, Whe, Congress of the British Archzeological Associatio: 
will begin on Monday next with a meeting’ in the Westminste 


9 


town hall. During the week there will. be visits to Rocheste — 


‘Cobham, Godalming, Guildford, 
Harrow, &c. oe f 
The Work of widening London Bridge, for which Messt 
Pethick & Co., of Plymouth, are the contractors, is bem 
rapidly pushed forward. Large steel structures have alread’ 
been erected on either side of the bridge to carry the extende 
‘footways. | ow pea: phen wh eff 20 


Colchester, Westminste: 
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webitect and Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

|iew of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
lf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
lanst er any legal question that may be of interest to our 
ders. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
VISER,’ Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


r will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
be interested. 


stay A 


thors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
sarily be held responsible for their contents. 


wunication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
and address of the writer—not in every case for 
ation, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

pondents are requested to make thetr communications 
| brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
pondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
munications. 


: TENDERS, ETC. 
fs great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
ippearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 


| 


"cularly requested that information of this description be 
orwarded to the Office, Imperial Builaings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


CEE 
| COMPETITIONS OPEN, 


JERMONDSEY.—Sept. 16.—Designs are invited for artisans? 
sings to be erected on land at Rotherhithe, within the 
igh of Bermondsey, and known as the Fulford Street area. 
siums of too/., 60/. and 4o/. will be awarded. Mr. Fredk. 
# town clerk, Town Hall, Spa Road, S.E. 

| DEFORD.—Sept. 25.—The Town Council of Bideferd are 
# to erect municipal offices and a public library upon a 
pposite the west end of the Long Bridge, Bideford, and 
jnvite designs for the proposed buildings. Premiums of 
52. and to/. respectively are offered for the designs which 
ibe placed by the Council first, second and third in order 
¥nit. Designs and descriptions, &c, are to be delivered 
|. Wm. B. Seldon, town clerk, 18 The Quay, Bideford. 

i PE TOWN.—Jan. 31.—The Council of the University of 
ape of Good Hope invite designs for the erection of 
itsity buildings, Premiums of 402/ , 2007. and 1roo/, will 
varded to the authors of the designs placed first, second 
bird respectively. Particulars of the competition may be 


led on application to the Registrar at Cape Town, or to 
gent-General in London. 


U 
! 
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GREENWICH.—Oct. 9. — Designs are invited for a public 
library (with chambers for chief librarian’s residence) to be 
erected at a cost of about 6,500/., with fittings, on a site about 
7,000 feet super, in the borough of Greenwich. Premiums of 
50/7. and 30/. are offered. Particulars can be obtained on 
application to the Greenwich Borough Council. 

INDIA.—Nov. 1.—Competitive designs are invited for the 
erection of a memorial to Her Majesty the late Queen Victoria 
at Allahabad. A premium of 2,000 rupees will be awarded to 
the design selected by the committee. Mr. H. Nelson Wright, 
Indian Civil Service, honorary secretary, Queen Victoria 
Memorial Fund Committee, Allahabad, India, 


LIVERPOOL. — Sept. 15.— Designs are invited for new 
labourers’ dwellings to accommodate about 2,500 persons, to 
be erected on the Hornby Street area. Premiums of 2502, 
1507, and 1oo/. respectively are offered for the first three 
selected designs. Particulars will be supplied by the Town 
Clerk. 

MAIDENHEAD.— Oct. 1.—Designs for free library. Premiums 
offered of £50, £20 and £10 respectively. Mr. John Kirk, 
town clerk, Guildhall, Maidenhead. 

NEWARK.—Oct. 14.—Designs and suggestions are invited 
for alterations and additions at the infirmary, Bowbridge Road, 
Newark, comprising a board and committee-room, a new 
mortuary and provision for twenty extra beds. A prize of 
twenty guineas is offered for the best plans sent to the office 
of Mr. M. H. Colton, clerk, 27 Lombard Street, Newark. 

STROOD.—Oct. 15.—Plans are invited for further hospital 
accommodation on a site recently acquired by the Strood Rural 
District Council in Whitehill Road, Cobham. A premium of 
152. 155. is offered for the best set of plans submitted. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALDERSHOT.—For erection of new schools, Newport Road, 
Aldershot. Messrs. Fowler & Hugman, surveyors, 9 Craig’s 
Court, Charing Cross, S.W. 

BIRKENSHAW.—Sept. 22.—For erection of a pair of semi- 
detached villas at Birkenshaw, Yorks. Messrs. Walker & 
Collinson, architects, Swan Arcade, Bradford. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Sept. 22.—For alterations and additions o 
a house in Oak Tree Lane, Selly Oak. Mr. Edwin Docker, 
clerk to the Guardians, 10 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 

BRISTOL.—Sept. 25.—For repairs, cleaning and painting 
the schools, almshouses and city properties, including the 
keeping in repair of roofs of same for a period of five or seven 
years, for the Trustees of the Bristol Municipal Charities. 
Messrs. Foster & Wood, surveyors, 35 Park Street, Bristol. 


BURTON SALMON.—Sept. 24.—For erection of station build- 
buildings, warehouse and station-master’s house at Burton 
Salmon, for the North-Eastern Railway Company. Mr. 
William Bell, the company’s architect. 

CHELMSFORD.—Sept. 25.—For erection of laboratories for 
the technical instruction committee of the Essex County 
Council. Mr. Frank Whitmore, architect, Duke Street, 
Chelmsford. 


COWFOLD —Sept. 16.—For alterations and additions to 
East Ridge, Cowfold, Sussex. Mr. William Buck, architect, 
Horsham. 


DERBY.—For extensions to the Vulcan Ironworks, Derby. 
Mr. Ernest R. Ridgway, architect, Long Eaton, Notts. 


DERBY.—Sept. 29.—For erection of a school on the Nor- 
manton Road. Mr. A. Macpherson, architect, Tenant Street, 
Derby. 


DFVONPORT.—Sept. 18.—For erection of buildings at the 
gasworks. Mr. A. B. Pilling, town clerk, Devonport. 


[PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 


ARMING AND VEN 


TILATING _ 


APPLICATION TO THE 


JURTEVANT ENGINEERING GO. LD. 


|SUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. _ 
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20.—For erection of a house, &c, at 


ELLAND.—Sept. 
Mr. Raymond Berry, architect, 


Spring Gardens, Elland. 
Commercial Street, Halifax 

HALIFAX.—Sept. 15—For pointing the masonry of the 
water tower at Royles Head reservoir and the reservoir wall 
and archway at Hanson Lane, and for painting the cast-iron 
tank, beams and spiral staircase:at Royles Head reservoir, and 
the outside wood and ironwork of Woodside baths, Haley Hill. 
Mr. Keighley Walton, town clerk, Town Hall, Halifax. 


HAMMERSMITH.—Sept. 23.—For erection of board-room, 
clerk’s offices, receiving home for children and out-relief offices. 
Mr. J. H. Richardson, architect, 87 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


HAMMERSMITH.—Sept. 24.—For erection of a block of 
workmen’s dwellings in Yeldham Road. Mr. H. Thompson, 
town clerk, Town Hall, Broadway, Hammersmith. 


HANWELL —Sept. 15.—For construction: of an above- 
ground convenience (containing two wc’s) in the cemetery at 
Hanwell. Mr. Wm. Chambers Leete, town clerk, Town Hall, 
Kensington, W. 

HENDON.—Sept. 15 —For erection of a pair of cottages at 
the sewage outfall works, Renters Lane; the erection of a 
corrugated iron fire-escape shed, Institute Road; and the 
supply and erection of entrance gates, boundary fencing, &c., 
at the Council offices. Mr. Henry Humphris, clerk; Urban 
District Council offices, The Burroughs, Hendon, N.W. 

HORNSEY.—Sept. 22.—For taking-down fencing, &c, in 
Tottenham \Lane, and erecting a new dwarf wall, with iron 
fencing, gates, &c. Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, engineer, Southwood 
Lane, Highgate, N 

ILKESTON.—Sept. 16.—For-erection of a laundry, with 
additions and alterations to the administrative department, at 
the Ilkeston hospital, Heanor Road, Ilkeston. Mr, Charles 
W. Hunt, architect, 132 Station Road, Ilkeston. 

IRELAND.—Sept. 23.—For erection of an underground 
transformer sub-station building in Sackville Street, Dublin, in 
connection with the municipal electricity works. Mr. Spencer 
Harty, city engineer, City Hall, Dublin. 

' -KINGSTON-UPON-HULL.—Sept. 24 —For erection of two 
steel girder railway bridges over Hedon Road, Kingston-upon- 
Hull—one about 70 feet long and carrying four lines of 


railway, and ‘the other 65 feet long and carrying two lines of | 


railway—for the North-Eastern Railway Company. Mr. 


T. M. Newell, engineer, Dock Office, Hull. 
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LAMBETH. — Sept. 17. —‘For erection of bathroom 
females and extension of female clothing stores at Re; 
Road workhouse. Mr. S. R. J. Smith, architect, 15 
Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


LEEDS. — For plumbing, plastering and paintingwe, of 
two houses at Roundhay. Mr. A. Geldard, builder, fori 
Lane, off Roundhay Road, Leeds. 


LEYLAND.—Sept. 16.—For erection of business Prehse 
on Chapel Brow, Leyland. The Leyland and Faritor 
Co-operative Society, Ltd , Golden Hill, Leyland. 


LONDON.—Sept. 18. + or construction of a new oper;, ng: 
room at the infirmary, East Dulwich Grove, SE, Mr, }), 
Stevenson, architect, 13 and 14 King Street, Cheapside, Ir 


LONDON.—Sept. 24.—For supplying and fixing neyhot. 
water heating apparatus, &c., to six pavilions, at the Park 
hospital, Lewisham, S.E. Mr. T. Duncombe Mana, | ek, 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, Embankment, E.C, 

LonpoN.—Oct 7.—For erection of a new cartshed, Ithy, 
&c., at Sydenham Wells Park, S.E. Particulars at the Gileral 
Section (Architect’s Department), L.C.C.,< Saat ial 
East, S.W. 

LONDON.—Oct. 7.—For erection of a refuse desteaetsilit 
D. J. Ebbetts,.survéyor, 242 High Street, Acton, W. 


LosTOcK HALL.—Sept. 24.—For removal of excattion 
and erection of new carriage shed at Lostock Hall, \ear 
Preston, for.the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Co. Mr, 
R. C. Irwin, secretary, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 


LOWESTOFT.—Oct. 7.—For construction of a timber }:rat 
Lowestoft. Mr. John F. Stovell, secretary to. the oast 
Development Company, Ltd., 33 Walbrook, E.C.” 


MANCHESTER.—Sept. 15.—For construction of a cyert 
and appurtenant works for the diversion of the Shiters 
| Brook. The Secretary, Rivers Department, Town ie 
| Manchester. 

MANCHESTER.—-Sept. 15.—For supply and dative of 
valves and steelwork for bridge. The Secretary, Wers 
Department, Town Hall, Manchester. | 

MIDDLESBROUGH.—Sept. 24 —For removal of the exting 
Dent’s wharf on the river Tees at Middlesbrough an the 
construction of a new pitch-pine timber wharf about 2: feet 
long .and 303 feet in width, for the’ North-Eastern Ri way 
Company. Mr. T. M. Newell, engineer, Dock ae 


LINCRUSTA-~W ALTON THE SUNBURY WALL = 


THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. 


SOLID in Colour, Reliet uh 


CAMEOID, 


'* Lincrusta- eee London.’ 


1&2 NEWMAN 


HIGH-RELIEF AND. LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, “FRIEZ! 


“The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a material: thorougl 
a ei quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS. COBEN: c 


“—WIELLOWES & CO.’S 
ECLIPSE ROOF'- Si AZIN 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 


’ 
oe 14 7 


STREET, LONDON, W. 


‘ie 


ree cam 


a 

i 

Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Railways and Corporations. © 
i 


THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. 
Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 5) 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK A SPECIALITE. 


IMPORTANT. 


Steam Works: 2 & 4 GLOUCESTER STREET, 


Telegraphic Address, “‘ BRONZITE, raat 


For Bronzing, Gilding, Plating, and Lacquering every description am 


OFIN WILKINS « CO. Suttieaes 


t 


All particular F¥ 


Work, Fittings, &c., send to 


Be 
CLERKENWELL, E.C. Telephone < 0. 527, ad 
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1, &c., at South Bank, near Middlesbrough. Mr. Walter 
ierley, county architect, 13 Lendal, York. 


/ppDLETON JUNCTION.—Sept. 24.—For construction of 

dis, retaining walls, &c., for. the widening of the line at 
eton Junction, Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Com- 

7 Mr. R. C. Irwin, secretary, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 


RWICH.—Sept. ¥6.—For erection of addition class- 
and alterations at the Thorpe Hamlet girls’ school and 
Mire ee Brown, 


pDLESBROUGH. — Sept. 27.— For erection of police | 
( 


ita Street boys and girls’ schools. 


j.2ct, Cathedral Offices, Norwich. 

}cHMOND.—Oct. 2.—For erection of a dining-hall and 
buildings at the workhouse. Richmond. ._Mr, Edward 
p sridge, architect, Bank Chambers, Richmond, Surrey. 


poN.—Sept. 17.—For erection of the Victoria Nurses’ 
\' Ripon. Mr. Thomas Stokes, architect, Thirsk. 

] DDINGTON.—For erection of villa residence, Rudding- 
, ottingham. Messrs. Sands & Walker, architects, Angel 
Nottingham. 

} DDINGTON.—For erection of a lace factory and power- 
and chimney at Ruddington, Nottingham. Mr. Ernest 
}, Ridgway, architect, Long Eaton, near Nottingham. 


$)TLAND.—For erection of an hotel at Dornoch Messrs. 
x on & Burnett, architects, Academy Buildings, Inverness. 


¢)TLAND.—Sept. 15.—For alterations at stable yard, Dal- 

rck Road, Glasgow. Mr. J. Lindsay, town clerk, City 

a vers, Glasgow. 

S TLAND.—Sept. 22.—For erection of an elementary 

to accommodate 409 pupils, offices, parapet walls, &c, 

ener of Sang Road and Gow Crescent, Kirkcaldy. Mr. 
n Williamson, architect, 220 High Street, Kirkcaldy. 


© TLAND.—Sept. 20.—For erection of houses for the 
rh.g classes at the corner.of Victoria Street and Charles 
e Perth, Mr. R. M‘Killip, burgh surveyor, 12 Tay 
e, Perth. 

SJTHBOROUGH.—Sept. 22.—For erection of schools to 
o modate 452 children in Powder Mill Lane, High Brooms, 
ityorough, Kent. Mr. C. H. Strange, architect, 20 Dudley 
a Tunbridge Wells. nt Set 
SJTHWARK.—Sept. 18.—For converting a railway arch at 
e Street, Union Street, S.E., into stables, &c. Mr. G. D. 
v son, architect, 13.and 14 King Street, E.C. 


RACTORS. 


| 


/ 
| 
A 


ESTAB.] 


0-EXT 


Telegrams, 


“‘LIMMER, LONDON,” | 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. 


LIMITED. 


a a Te 


STAPLEFORD —For erection of stabling and loose-boxes, 
&c., at Stapleford. Mr. Ernest R. Ridgway, architect, Long 
Eaton, near Nottingham. 

STOKE-UPON-TRENT.—Sept. 24 —For conversion of one of 
the cottage homes at Penkhull into ordinary sick wards for 
children. Mr. C. Lynam, architect, Stoke-on-Trent, 

SUTTON.—Sept. 24.— For erection of a laundry at the 
Banstead Road school, Sutton, Surrey. Messrs. Newman & 
Newman, architects, 31 Tooley Street, London Bridge, S.E. 

SWADLINCOTE,—Sept. 19.—For the following works for the 
Urban District Council (gas department) :—(Contract No. 1) 
two-storeyed building, to combine engine and boiler-house, stores 
and workshops ; (2) wrought-iron roof for above, 26 feet 9 inches 
span by 45 feet 5 inches long ; (3) two steel boilers, 5 feet 
6 inches diameter, 15 feet long, 75 Ibs. steam pressure ; (4) one 
rotary exhauster and engine combined, to pass 25,000 per 
hour, with valves, governors and connections for a second; 
(5) two 12-inch governors, with by-pass, valves and connec- 
tions ; (6) station meter, to pass 25,000 cubic feet per hour, 
with by-pass, valves and connections. Mr. W. A. Musson, 
town clerk, Swadlincote, Burton-on-Trent. 

THORNABY-ON-TEES.—Sept. 27 —For erection of a new 
police station, &c., at Thornaby-on-Tees, Mr. Walter H. 
Brierley, county architect, 13 Lendal, York. 

WALES —Sept. 15.—For erection of a new school, consist- 
ing of mixed and infants’ departments, at Llwyncelyn, Porth, 
Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, Hillside Cottage, Pentre. 

WALES.—Sept. 16.—For erection of a school to accommo- 
date 400 infants at Trallwn, Pontypridd. Mr. D. Milton 
Jones, clerk, School Board Offices, Pontypridd. 

WALES.—Sept. 18.—For erection of a showroom, dwelling- 
house, &c., on the New Road, Dowlais. Mr. T. Roderick, 
architect, Glebeland, Merthyr. 

WALES.—Sept. 19.—For erection of twenty cottages at 
Pontllanfraith. Mr. W. Phillips, Pantycelyn, Pontllanfraith. 

WALES.—-Sept. 20.—For erection of four better class 
houses at Tal-y-llyn, near Brecon. Mr. Hy. Waters, architect, 
Beaufort. 

WALES.—Sept. 25.—For erection of a mixed school. to 
accommodate 160 children and teachers house at Brynna, 
Llanharran. Mr. L. Vaughan Evans, Court House, Pencoed. 

WALLSEND.—Sept. 27.—For extension of the Carville 
junior school and caretaker’s house, Wallsend. Clerk of the 
Board, Bewicke Schools, Willington Quay, R.S O. 


ELLISON’S “HOPPER” 
Seely INLET. 


(1871. 


Telephone, 
862. Cord or 


Balance 


Requires no 


a 
Form or BLoew 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Company’s Offices, 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


The Buttermere Green Slate Co. 


2a Having acquired Sawing and Planing Machinery 
are now prepared to supply 
/ASSELS & WILLIAMSON, PILLARS, COLUMNS, HEADS, SILLS, 
EGINEERS & FOUNDERS, JAMBS, MULLIONS, KERBS, TILES, 
iH ITHERWELL. &e., &c., in their famous 


| = LIGHT SEA GREEN STONE, 
: THE DARK SEA GREEN STONE, 
PLEY FIRE CLAY ¢0.(°" 


AND 
( anch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo. ,Ltd.), 


re Bonn eae. MOTTLED GREEN STONE. 


PRICES ON APPLIOATION. 


i!) {SALT GLAZED BRICKS) xuswick, CUMBERLAND. 
FECTION IN ROOFING. 


’ 
THURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 

§ required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation 
nt cturers of every description of ‘Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &. 
» Paris, 1867, Only Medal, Vienna 1373. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
Works—BRIDGWATE R, SOMERSET. 


| ti of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Prioe 128. 6d. 


| 
| 


Columns, 


Weight. 
m Oast Tron Painted. 


i”)6 9 in. by 6 in. 

maiwall opening, 5/- 
10 in. by,10 in. 
wall opening, 8/- 


Maker of the “RADIATOR” INLET and STEVEN’S 
EXHAUST VENTILATORS. 


J. E. ELLISON, 2 Oxford Place, LEEDS. 
EDWARDS & MEDWAY 


Kennington Steam Joinery Works, 


9 ETHELRED ST., KENNINCTON CROSS, S.E. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Edgythe, London.” 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY in all kinds. of Woods, 
and every description of STONEWORK exeeuted 
on the premises. 

Architects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 
despatch. ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


PARQUET 
FLOORS. 


H. BASSANT 
& CO.. 


(Late of 87 Charlotte 8t.,W.) 
Linhope Street Works, 


A 
Yn Dorset Square, N.W. 
CADOGAN IRONWORKS 


' STANLEY BRIDGE, 


CHELSEA, S.W. 


Girders, Roofs, Railings, 
Ornamental Work, Castings, &c. 


<—= == 
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erection of workhouse and 
Messrs. Haywood & Harrison, 


WESHAM.—Sept. 30.—For 
offices at Wesham, Lancs. 
architects, Accrington, 


WHITECHAPEL.—Sept. 22.—For erection of stores, cart and 
van sheds, lodge and public urinals at the depét in Went- 
worth Street. Mr. G. W. Clarke, town clerk, 15 Great Alie 
Street, Whitechapel, E. 


WIGAN.— Sept. 24.—For erection of an engine shed, &c., 
and widening of bridge at Wigan, for the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Company. Mr. R. C. Irwin, secretary, 
Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 


WOOLWICH —Sept. 18 —For erection of municipal build- 
ings at the corner of Wellington Street and Upper Market 
Street, Woolwich. Mr. A. Brumwell Thomas, architect, 
5 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 


WOOLWICH.—Sept. 18.—For erection of a greenhouse at 
the new portion of Woolwich cemetery. Mr. Arthur B, 
Bryceson, town clerk, Town Hall, Woolwich. 


WORKINGTON. — Sept. 15.— For erection of thirty-six 
cottages in Lowe Lane, Workington. Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co, 
architects, Victoria Buildings, Workington. 


WHITWORTH SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
EXHIBITIONS, 1902. 


SCHOLARSHIPS of 125/., tenable for three years, have been 
awarded to the following engineering students :—William M. 
Selvey, London; Leonard Bairstow, Halifax ; Isaac V. Robin- 
son, West Hartlepool; Arthur Baker, Gosport, Hants. Ex- 
hibitions of 50/., tenable for one year, have been gained by 
Charles Cook, John S. Mitchell, Charles J. Stewart, Arnold H. 
Gibson, William E. W. Millington, Neil J. Maclean, Henry J. 
Jones, Harold Rawstron, George H. Childs, Norman L. Ablett, 
William E.. F. Curror, Walter L. Port, John Alexander, 
Louis D. Stansfeld, Robert J. A. Pearson, William L. Perry, 
Arthur S. Angwin,- Francis G. Steed, Henry A. Bagg, 
Frederick J. Crabbe, Arthur Garrard, Benjamin J. Thomas, 
Maurice B. Dalby, Thomas Wadhams, Oliver S. Spokes, : 
James Crone, Alexander B. Sowter, Fred. Sykes, Frederick E. 
Rebbeck, Frank W. Harris. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Lta., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oanncn Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 1 


i nc... ttC~*# 
} 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


[Sepr. 12, 1s 


TENDERS. 


| 

| 

ARUNDEL. 

For alterations and fitting-up shop. Messrs. WILLIAM VE 
SONS, architects, 10 Union Court, Old Broad Streeik 


i 


Rendel. ; . . . ° . - £663 

Dillimore : : . ‘ . ‘ . 4 au 
Vigor & Co.. : : é : : » 5116 
Newberry . : ; : . + BIo\o 
Edgooze . 5 A : ; : : - 4950 
Haslemere Builders, Ltd., Haslemere, Surrey* . 4759 
Cadman : ‘ 5 é . : : 4670 

* Revised to and accepted at £395. 


BARDNEY. 

For sinking a well at Bardney, Lincs, 10 feet inside dine, 

and about 30 feet deep, and for testing the yield ere 

on completion. Mr. J. R. ELLiort, engineer, art 
Buildings, Parliament Street, Nottingham, 


J. Villiers ° » £441 3 
J. H. Danson  , : 3 : : : . Biro 
BARNES & SHARPE, Sleaford, Lincs (accepted ) 2030 
F. Upton 4 ‘ . 7883/8 


BILLERICAY. 
For sewerage works and construction of outfall work ta; 
and filters, and irrigation at Brook Street, South ‘eal 
Billericay, Essex. Mr. JOHN SIMMONS, engineeiDo 


caster, 
Raynor Pei i= : : F : - £2,295 8 
Hayward . 3 : : : ° » 2,2510 
Marsh é f : : 2,2500 
White . : : 2,169 0 
Harris & Rowe ‘ ; 1,903\0 
J. Jackson , 4 ; 1,8500 
Wilson, Border & Co. ; : 1,835 0 
W. Manders ‘ ; i : , - 1,7996 
THOMPSON & WILKINSON, Upminster (accepted) 


1,781 0 
i BISHOP AUCKLAND. 
For laying about 953 yards of 9-inch and 6-inch sanita) pit 
sewer, with subsiding tank, manholes and ventilator & 
at Toft Hill. Mr. C. JOHNSTON, surveyor, Crofton ‘us 
Bishop Auckland, 


Me 


P. Frater <4, eae : : : £309 7 
G. Hetherington . : 5 : ; : « 2258 
G. H. BELL, Bishop Auckland (accepted) . - 2220 


DRAWING OFFIC. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, — 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different |\ds) 


4& 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. METCHIM & SON, POORE’S Continnons  a ne 
Bill Q tities, S ifications ai ad Reports 9 P RE’ i 8 diffe nt ki Ne 
te Copied or Lithoetapleal wath tapidity aed once ©” @*|8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, POORR’S Tracing Cloths (8diftere 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO ” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 33s. ; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. : 
SPRAGUH'S TABLAS, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND° DESPATCH. : 

Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 


OLDACRES & CO., © CHANCERY LANE, 
"y 


LONDON, W.O. 
“ Quantities ’’ Box, 14”x9"«5”, 2s. each. 
Tele. No. 1021 P.O. Central. Telegrams, ‘‘Oldacres, London.” 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 


199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 
Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
warded on Application. 

MEDAL AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


Leather, 1s, 


UANTITIES, &c., 


“Quantities ”’ 
for 12s. Plans 


OATALOGUE. SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, - 


SMALL, MEDIUM; AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
quares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels,&c.,; and Artists’ 
Materials of every description, 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS: 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.c. 


Catalogues on Application. 


LIGHTNI 


Ludgate Circus, London, 


Westminster, S.W. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1902, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Telephone No, 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIG 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


W. F. STANLEY & Co., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for Prints by Hlectric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. 


equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 


Box, 14 in. by 9 in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each ; six 
copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 
W. HARDAKER, 13 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


T. A. HARRIS, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


CONDUCTORS. 
THOMAS EVANS & CO. * 


Manufacturers and Fixers, 4 


29 Bradford Street, BIRMINGHAM. 
——— 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 2s.—Office : 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers, | 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues aijam 


GEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVAP 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOCAr 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOG:|PH 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHS, 
Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Bia 


WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 185 Westminsr. 
.| Telegraphic Address, “ Cartoons, nd 

a 


LIGHTNING. 
Conve 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erecto) — 


W. J. FURSE & 


TRAFFIC STREET, SE & 0 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spi; Bé 
Telegrams, ‘‘FuURSH, NOTTINGHAM.| _ 


ELECTROGRAPHED 


NO MORE BURST PI 

PATENT © 
EMPTYING 
TWIN STOP-COCK. 


As used by War Office and 
London School Board. 


Tel. No. 1022 Hop, — 


NG 


GARRATT & 


Imperial Buildings, : he 
Leipsic Road, Camberwell, 


E.C. 


| 


a 
* wi 


BRADFORD. 
Road and Summerville Road. 


Accepted tenders. 


& W. Bates, 827 Manchester Road, 
Hill & Nelson, Bradford, 


Legrams Lane. 
: Bank Chambers, Bradford. 


Accepted tenders. 


ckson Bros., Garfield Avenue, Manningham, mason and 


joiner. 
x Smithies, 356 Great Horton Road 
fhrop, Stephenson Fold, Southfield 
| plasterer. 


\ 
“Holbrook & Son, Broughton Terrace, Bradford painter. 


BRISTOL. 


erection of a cemetery chapel at Canford Lane, Westbury- 


‘on-Trym. Messrs. LA TROBE & 
20 Clare Street, Bristol. 

.W. Harris , 

Welower. + - : 

astabrook & Son . 

_ E. Longden . ; 

_R. Sowett X 

A, Chase ‘ 

E. B. James . : 

Perkins . 


, & J. Bennett 
‘atherley . 
_ Love 
‘Walters. F ; 
CLARK, Fishponds (accefied ) 
| 
i C: W:. HOBMAN’S 
_ IMPROVED KENTISH 


i TAR PAVING, 


Ticial Stone & MRosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


(SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
e Manufacturers & Contractors. 


iw. HOBMAN & CO. 
‘ONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.E. 


Particulars 


Thos. Harrison, Ld. 
- Bradford. 


/arnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 
azed Bricks. 


¢pany work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 


| 


al, and Iron, and manufacture also 


| Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


idon; 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
l.& N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 
ER 


American .. 
Water System . 


Hating Residences, Warehouses, 
\8, Schools, Public Buildings, &c. 
See L-page Advt. in. last issue. 


FF DRYER CO. 


Sumner St., Southwark, London, S.E. 
eed Retard ae 


i XVII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
: Imperial Bulldings, Ladgate Olreus BG, 


erection of a store and three houses in Great Horton 


| architect, Bank Buildings, Manchester Road, Bradford. 


> Shackleton & Co., Clayton Heights, Bradford, mason. 
‘ford and District Joiners’ Works Department, Adolphus 
Street, Bradford, joiner. 

— W. & H. Pickles, Shipley, plumber. 


Roberts & Co., Dudley Hill, ironfounder. 


erection of an engine-house, &c., at Northside Mills, 
Mr. JAS. LEDINGHAM, architect, District 


G. Jackson, Gaythorne Road, Bradford, plumber. 
, Bradford, slater. 
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the motor-room 


Mr. WM. RYCROFT, 
for the extension 


W. A. Field & Co. 


Bradford, plasterer. 


For street works in S 
slater. 


W. WADDINGTON, 


tramway purposes. 


SATTIN & EVERSHED, Freshfield Road 
Brighton (accepted ) 


For repair of the market hall roof, Castleford, Yorks. 
GREEN, surveyor. 


11 


BRIGHTON. 


For erection and completion of certain proposed additions to 


and offices, Bread Street, to adapt them 
of the plant for generating electricity for 
Mr. F. J. C. MAY, surveyor. 

- 41,038 0 oO 
? 


Wm. GREEN, surveyor. 


. ; 949 0 O 
CASTLEFORD. 

mawthorne Lane, Castleford, Yorks, Mr, 
Charles Street (accepted) .£803 0 0 


Mr. W. 


M. H. PENNINGTON, Bridge Street (accepted) . £108 o 0 


For sewerageworks in Duke Street, Castleford, Yorks. 


Mr. 


W. GREEN, surveyor. 


Lane, Great Horton, SONS, architects, 


J. L. RODGER & Son, Albion Street (accepted) . £130 0 Oo 


CATERHAM VALLEY. 
For alterations and fitting-up shop. Messrs. WILLIAM EvE & 


10 Union Court, Old Broad Street. 


Rendel. . £670 Io o 
Newberry : 0597.02 .0 
Thompson : «. 620.:0 oO 
Cadman ; ; 619 0 oO 
Vaughan... : 570! .OF. o 
WESTON, architects, ponence Builders, Ltd. SO ORO 
Ate ; ; . ‘ ’ : > 527 16. 0 
ascelles , - : 7 : : : « 495.070 
fee + 2 WaTTs, JOHNSON & Co., Burdett Wharf, 
¥ 1.439 oe Thomas Street, Limehouse, E. (accepzed ) RAT Aa O 
; fobs = ‘ COCKERMOUTH. 
j 1,336 Io o | For supp'ying 9-inch, 6-inch and 4-inch sewer pipes. 
: 1,308 15 0 Moss SIDE SAND & BRICK Works, Skelmersdale, near 
5 1,265 0 0 Ormskirk (accepted ). 
1,250 0 Oo 
T2520 108 6 DENTON. 
1,170 © O| For street and sewerage works in Osborne Road, Denton, 
1,550 0° 0 Lancs. Mr. GEO. H. NEWTON, surveyor. 
1,099 0 o| I. POWELL, Ivy Cottage, Cocker Hill, Stalybridge (accepted). 


THE PATENT “ACME” (Regu.) 


STONE - BREAKER. 


PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. 
The Best Machine for General Council and Estate work 
and for Clinker crushing. 


Sole Makers: COODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 
Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER. 


JOHN FIELD & CO. 


REPOUSSE & ART METAL WORKERS, 


STOVE, RANGE & PATTERN CHASERS, 
In Lead or Brass of all kinds, of Hearth and 
Mantel Adornments, 


Cadman Lane, SHEFFIELD. 


CROGGON & SON. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKINC. 
INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
‘* DURABLE ” ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 
GALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 

ANDO ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 
CALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS. 
Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 


i‘ WALTE R’S varied 


VENTILATORS 


(2% ARE THE BEST ON THE 
_ MARKET. 

Also Makers of WALTER'S 
Patent Solid Hinged Sher- 
ringhams, Mica Flaps, 
Tobin’s Tubes, 
Smoky Ohimney Oowls, &c. 


| 


DESIGN. A 


WALTERS( Wolverhampton) 


WOLVERHAMPTON, 


¢ 


MR. H. J. HORTON, 
85 Gracechurch Street, | 
E.C. 


Melbourne Street, Ltd. | seer 


= London Representative :— | 


CEMENT 


Manufactured by 


THE BRIDGWATER 
PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


BRIDGWATER. 


A Specially High Grade Portland 
Cement, made to pass Admiralty 
and War Office Specifications. 


W. SHRIVELL, 


ART METAL WORKS. Established 50 Years. 
CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass. 


CATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 


1 & 2 Castle St., Long Acre, London, W.C. 


WITCHELL & CO. 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C, 


Every description of ironwork for the Exterior and 
Interior of Ohurches, Mansions, Residences Public and 
Private Buildings, &c. 

Designs and Estimates supplied. Trial order solicited. 


. SALTER & CO. 
~ SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 
3 AND OTHER ASPHALTES. 


Horizontal & Vertical Damp Course. 
Flat Roofs, Basement and other 


| 


Floors, &c., or any other Asphalt- 
ing, Work. All communications to 
587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON, W. 


CONTRACT REPORTER.  [Szrr. 12, 190 
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‘ 


DONCASTER. GATESHEAD. | 
For erection of a dwarf boundary wall a 


.For supply of an ejector ‘condenser plant, with necessary 


t Saltwell cente, 
Mr. J. BOWEN, borough surveyor. \4 


umps, piping, &c, ‘at the electricity works. Mr. W. 
Weep, Bortiee electrical engineer. STEPHENSON; ye ae reopen bie shel 8 feeba 
T. Ledward & Co,’ ; ny ee P » £15213.:,0 @ wit one coping (accepted ). 
Korting Bros. . 5 : 1,095 5 0 GRAYS. 14 
Klein Engineering Company ie ee 1,075 © ©) For raising the top-floor ceilings and cleaning and paintiy 
GEIPEL & LANGE, Parliament Mansions, ther (aarea 4 the Eas eatne ae Heil 
Westminster, S.W. (accepted ) 1,069 10 9) Therfield House, Grays, Essex. The Surveyor { 4 
R. Morton & Sons Secree aes ieee Metropolitan Asylums Board is the architect. Noy, 
tities supplied. | 
DUKINFIELD. | H. C. Horswill . ; 5 £274 
For sewerage works in Crescent Road, Old Road, Ashton a nes 5 F 9 
Street and Bridge Eye district. Mr. SAMUEL HAGUE, Enness Bins OF Brae = 4 i : Ee 


borough surveyor. 


J. J. Richards 
Crescent Road and Old Road. 


: ac hey F : : 1605 
W. A. PHILBEY, 94 High Street, Grays (accepted) 137 91 


L. Beddows & Co. . : : - £1,868 9 o 
GC Wikdewae re ie ape 1,296 16 o i HALWELL. i 
Etheridge & Clark . ’ 1,083 11 o | For repairing and levelling existing road and construcng 
W. Underwood & Brother ; : x 5,061. 3 (0 new carriage drive, two entrances, piers and gas | 
W. H. WORTHINGTON, Manchester (accepted) 944 13 0 Higher Washbourne, Halwell, near Totnes. M | 
Ashton SEL MONTAGUE LUKE, engineer, 1¢ Princess Square P| 

L. Beddows & Co. ; : 1,084 13 6 ald £6 S| 
W. H. Worthington . 567° 14 1.3 ke RT et f : d : MY ° ~ £:050 D 
G. Wilde se vie 9 | ameetcet ae 205 
Etheridge & Clark 543 13 | W.E. BENNETT, 44 South View Terrace, Ply- p 
Pryke & Hayward . ; ; : i 535 19 6 mouth (accepted) i) 
W. UNDERWOOD & BROTHER (accepted ) 493, 1,0 : : ‘ Baar af). 

are a : HULL. 

Oy a ates ene Street and Wharf Street. Hebshigne For exterior painting at the workhouse, Beverley Road: M 
W. H. Worthington . i ; : ; "380 Toume ‘T. BEECROFT ATKINSON, architect, 11 Trinity ov: 
GiWilde.S 2 290 3 3 mechs ne | 
Pryke & Hayward : peSurrens oe and Decorating Co. - £1950 
Etheridge & Clark: << 4-2) ween ee 2I6%0 3 , pee +. : 16 > 
W. UNDERWOOD & BROTHER (accepted ) 195 2 a PoRGGreen: ; , Tee 
bridge Eye district. Crawford & Credland . » 150.0 
L. Beddows & Co... : S : 483 10 o Adams & Usher . : ; ‘ : - 1495 
W. H. Worthington . 299 4 6 Lightowler & Son : j p ‘ : « Fare 
Pryke & Hayward 296 19 I Stephenson & Christopher . . 1420 
Etheridge & Clark 281 °°9 <6 F. Fellows . ; : : : . : . Ia oe 
G. Wilde . : : : i j 2727 NG C. S. DRuRY & Sons, Caroline Street, Hull 
W. UNDERWOOD & BROTHER (accepted ) 25202 70 (accepted ) . : : ; : 3 : - ope 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERIIAl 
BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGIN R 


| | | | Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London.” LONDON, B.C. Telephone 2 colt 


WILLESDEN PAPE 


| - FOR ALL CLIMATES. | 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. , Used by Leading Architects. See mit is 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. t 


YORKSHIRE PATENT GLAZING 
— LIVERSEDGE. 


Patentees & Sole Manufacturers oith 


Sa “PRE : F| 
UO G IG | | 
OF GLAZING. 
- 4 Ns M4 


ABSOLUTELY THE MOST IMPROVED 


WATERTIGHT GLAZING WITHOUT Of 
VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, ‘.! 


’ 


| 


LONDON OFFICE: 53 


\ = 


| 
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SUPPLEMENT 


SS 


GOSFORTH. 
: For street works in Gosforth. Mr. C. J. BAFF, surveyor. | 
‘ontract No. 1.—Purcell Street South, Purcell Street North 
/. Dunn Street, Chapel Street, South Street, West Street, 
Lambert Square (part of), Wall Street, Mary Agnes Street, 
John Street, Coronation Street and back streets, &c. 


_Wardlow . : : ‘ ‘ ‘ : - 43494 0 4 
| Thompson . : : ‘ : : =. 30927 =B 1 9 
4 Appleby * . . . . ‘e 3,072 LZ 6 
| Edgar Bros. . > + ; Boga 4.4 
‘Robson. : . ‘ o2,971. 18 7 
' Hames ; : ‘ , ; A 21919 1G 4 
/J.McLaren. . . ‘ ° 2,856 15 

| i &R. McLaren. ‘ 2,796 13 6 


Simpson, Ellison Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
(accepted) . . : . . - eG AZo 8 
‘ontract No. 2.—Ashburton Road (part of), Ashfield Road, 
Wolsingham Road, North Avenue (part of), Broomfield 
Road, Mayfield Road, Woodbine Road (part of), Woodbine 
Avenue (part of), West Avenue (part of), Hawthorn Road 
(part of), Gordon: Avenue (part of), Causey Street (part of) 


and back streets, &c. 


Wardlow . , : ohare ees: - » £3,923 14 10 
J. McLaren ~. : : : : : ah 3 see ey | 
Thompson : . , esa 1S 8 
Edgar Bros. . ; Barro G 
T. & KR. McLaren She joie ay, 
Appleby . ; ‘ < : : eps SLD 40 19 
Robson . ni tebe ; c c : wanes; CO2U LE. 10 
SIMPSON (accepted) . : : : wosOve £2 


Hollings . 3 ; eerie : : 2,397 455 
‘ontract No. 3.—Spittal Terrace (part of), Rothwell Road (part 
of), Alwinton Terrace (part of), Bath Terrace (part of), 
| Harley Terrace (part of), Woolley Terrace. (part of), 
__ Beaumont Terrace (part of), Hyde Terrace (part of) and 
_ . back streets, &c. 


\Wardlow. . ‘ : - ehaitsano |S 
Edgar Bros, . : ; ; mmisgoa 17 3 
NAGMEDY . =». « : . 1,913 19 oO 
T.&R.McLaren . ; ‘ 1,874 4 9 
‘Robson . : : : : 1,847 16 o 
, Thompson , ‘ ‘ 1,825 15 9 
/J. McLaren : : 1,823 18 4 
Hollings . : : 1,778 9 6 
SIMPSON (accepted) . Te7OONATO. t 


aos 
FT 
HYDRAULIC, ELECTRIC, 

(AM, HAND, AND POWER, 


FOR 


SSENGERS 
And GOODS. 


) 

plied to H.M. Government, 
Railway Companies, Hotels, 
Slubs, Public Buildings, 
Warehouses, Wharfs, and 
Private Houses. 


| MIDDLETON, 


"DRAULIC & GENERAL ENCINEER, © 


eepscar Foundry, Leeds. 


_ OODEs; LIEBER, A.B.O., 4rH EDITION. 


eee Address, “HYDRAULIO, LEEDS.” 
one No, 214, : 


SAFETY 


JOH 


London Agent— 
AMOS, 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


: 
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PASSENGE 


International Exhibition 


mii HAND-POWER 


BENNIE, 


HYDRAULIC & GENERAL ENGINEER, 
; Star Engine Works, 


Moncur St., 


GOSFORTH—continued. 
Contract No. 4—Rectory Road (part of), Stoneyhurst Road 
(part of), Balmoral Terrace (part of), Windsor Terrace 
(part of), Sandringham Road (part of), Audley Road (part 
of), William Street and back streets, &c. 
Wardlow . é ; : : 


as, 2, 105 Tal F 
Edgar Bros. : aoet II Io 
T. & R. McLaren : : 2,041 18 3 
Hollings . : : : : 2,030 I oO 
Appleby . ‘ : : ‘ ° é <1 ,072 On 4. 
Simpson . F ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : - 1,969 6 7 
Thompson = ’ : - - 35930 5 4 
J. McLaren . é : : : <a TsO50116 2 O 
ROBSON, Fern Avenue, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

(accepied) ‘ , ‘ ; , ie dg040n. 017 


HARBERTON. 


For repainting and decoration of the Harberton parish church, 
near Totnes. Mr, SILVANUS TREVAIL, architect, Truro. 


R. Bruce : : : : ; > -%149 0 oO 
J. T. FOURACRE & SON, Stonehouse, Plymouth 

(accepted ). : : ; : 145 Q 0 
Architect’s estimate . 7 ; : d 150 0 Oo 

IRELAND. 
For carrying-out sewerage scheme at Clones. 

J. Donnelly . A : 2 : : : af402 15 5 
W. McQuaDE, Drumadrainey, Stonebridge, 


Clones (accepted ) 37h 14 6 
For drainage of the cemetery, the construction of a drain from 
cemetery to town sewer and erection of a stone dyke and 
fence on the west side of roadway to cemetery, Carrick- 


fergus. Mr. W. D. R. TAGGART, engineer, 714 Donegall 
Street, Belfast. 
Cemetery. 
Grainger Bros. : - . ‘ £5853 2 
F. Gardner . / . 284 °9 0 
R, Ewing .+ . i : : ; : wo2o%er3, 0 
W. AGNEW, Whitewell (accepted) ; 190 13 O 
Approach. 
R. Ewing. : : é : é : - 399 IO 2 
Grainger Bros. . : - : : ‘ se SCOn ID AO 
F. Gardner . c F : : = 27d a7, AO 
W. AGNEW (accepted) . ‘ attpeeoe O 


IMPROVED ELECTRIC 


BALANCE 


R LIFTS. 


Highest Awards: 


Edinburgh, 1886, and 
Glasgow Exhibitions. 


HEATING 


Maker of all kinds of AU f} IES SS) IP RMA 
HYDRAULIC, WATER SOIL “~ 
ELECTRICAL, : | . 
STEAM, AND 


LIFTS & CRANES 
For Hotels, Clubs, 
Mansion Houses, Ware- 
houses, Railway Sta- 
tions, &c. For working 
from Town’s Mains, 
Overhead Tanks, Gas 
Engines or Accumu- 
lators. 


MAKER OF THE 


LIFTS 


In the Central Station 
and Hotel, Glasgow; 
New Bridge Street Sta- 
tion, Glasgow ; Paisley 
Station, Ayr Station 
Hotel, Perth Sta- 
tion and Hotel. 
the New Club, 
Glasgow; Court 
e) Houses, Glasgow, 
> &e., &c. 


I 


ENGINEERS, 


CROWN WORKS, 
LEEDS. 


GLASGOW. 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 


ISLEWORTH. LONDON. 

For cleaning and painting the exterior wood and ironwork at | For repair of internal roads at the Gore Farm hospital, | 
the union offices, the infirmary and the schools at Isle- R. Ballard, Ltd. : : : : ; £5 732 4 
worth. T. Free & Sons . : BSE ke 6,652 | 

Accepted tenders. a ee & Sons : p . ; : 5,089 { 

A, Cutler, Hounslow, painting exterior of schools £326 0 o ams . 4,612 

T; Nichols, Church ieecet re painting ROAD MAINTENANCE AND STONE SUPPLY 

exterior of infirmary : . ee oO Co., LTD , Gravesend asics . > 4,544 — 

T. Nichols, painting exterior of union offices. gias. 0 | Meston (withdrawn) . : » 4,330: | 

T. Nichols, repairs to stone staircase at union For wood-paving work at the Creve uaa 
OBERT a ep Nina tinal) gee Megha MORE eh aaa Killingback & Co, ( , ope 479 : 
R. Ballard, Ltd. . es 

LEYTON. — W. GRIFFITHS & COs Lr, 35 to 39 Hamilton 

Fer construction and laying of movable wood flooring and House, Bishopsgate Street Without, E.C. (ac- 
supporting trestles over the first-class swimming-bath at cepted ) . - 60 Lg 
the public baths, Cathall Road, Leytonstone, Essex. For erection of a ermal staff aa -room at the Nocthe ters 

Oak hospital. 

‘i “ E te £82 S oO is Peattie e . . e . ° e - £448 din 
LB Mit ak has eT Wa NO EADY aaa Sea SEE yh J.& A, Bartram... gw, 
Je SCT DGAR Set Roce y's AN 2 eee ee one dee ‘ . J.J. Richards . . 6. 5 
AA. Wood ° ° e ° ° . . . 6 E. Wali ; A si a } , . 297 es 
fy Week Be ee ESS ay nae at nat a Savi at xe & Goodchild - . cf Leh er 
¢ d 5 ? - a ; = cu on . ‘ ° . o (28O) 7 
T. G. Sharpington ‘ ‘ A i « §68*<0:'.0 Gardines & al ‘ ; 5 : aa | 

C. Shuter & Perrott 2 0 6 0. 6 6 555 5 . E. H. CRIpps, 161 xo Koa SB: | 
5 eet ee me | 

eats Wapaerinmacns a) 22 For tar-paving works at the Grove hospital ) 
Pitch pine. F. Hoffmann . 5 ; : 3 2°) i es 
W.T. Crosse. : : 4 ; : 68020 ba moan ee : . . . . . . a | § 
° ° ° ° ° ° e } ( 
i Nee. , , : é ; ; ; i ue > Gardner & Hazell E ; ; : ‘ ‘ 228 | ¢ 
Ts PaODEY ste ae artes ».” Garnet : . 460: 0° 0 Fry Bros... . 196 
W. Gregar & Son : : ’ ; ; e448 Bo se J. Wainwright & Co, Ltd. ; : : : 18H.) ¢ 
"EG Sharpington : ‘ : 440) > 0 es Constable & Co, Ltdi. 6 ° . 185 1 ¢ 
or é pare 5 J. aarti.) Lae 162 § 

: he ears BENT AMS ae ; zs 3 F. G. SHEPPARD, Wiggis, Wimborne Road, | 
W. C. RIPPER, Castle Heading (accepted) : SEO 400 Southend-on-Sea (accepled). RL 
For erection of workshops in Hollybush Gardens, Mr. 

EDWARD Brown, architect, Minories, E.C. 

ne F 

ae tid CEs, eee W.G.Brown . 4 5 OE ~ £1,378. 

For painting and cleaning portions of the interior of the work- Johnson Bros. ‘ ; ; . E21 | ¢ 
house, Brownlow Hill. Bisho A x : A ae op i) aa 

F. BAGE & SON, Slater Street ( (accepted ). H. Hoop ( (accepted) . ‘ A ¥ Bye a | i 


HAM HILL STONE, 
_.DOULTING STONE. | 


HAM HILUu AND DOULTING STONE CO. 
(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE- UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STAN) 


) 3 


MANUFAC TURERS. WOE ANNE TON. ‘STA ORDER | 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. | | 
J 
RAVES” PATENT 
| For WORKS, STORES, PAVILIONS, STATIONS, &c. 
FIBROUS ASPHALTE FOR DAMP COURSE, AND FELTS FOR LAYING UNDER WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING, SLATE 
Experience proves it to be WEATHER-PROOF, ROT-PROOF, and FIRE-PROOF. 


SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULL PARTICULARS, AP AVEQ! PATENT ROOFING GO., 14 WATER STREET, LIVE 
$$ EE 
TE DELTA METAL eZ 


110 CANNON STREET, 
y Wome iecoaeh E:c. | 


(ALEXANDER DICK’s PATENTS) 


In BRASS, BRONZE, and other Alloys. 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 


. LONDON—continued. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


or erection of the superstructure of Cold Stores, Block D, | Foy sewer vs : 2 
and additional works to basement of B and C, at Green- plaids eer eee om eet COT MAGES 


bank and Morgan’s Lane, Tooley Street, S.E, for the ; . 
London Riverside Cold "Storage Ca. Ltd. " Messrs, atte : : ‘ : ° » £502 10 Fs 
' NewMAN & NEWMAN, architects, 31 Tooley Street, eG iMate ‘ } ‘ ’ ; : : oe 2 

_. London Bridge, S.E. Quantities by Mr. R. C. GLEED, J. McLaren ‘ : ° ; : : : ye : 2 

8 and 9 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, E.C. jess HER : . 2 ’ : ; ; en 3 : 
|G, Parker 7 ; : : 4 . £26,879 0 Oo 2 : : : , , : . : 

GaegeSons . : : : . HAE pte ee J. Coxon, Seaton Delaval (accepted) . 5 - 42619 4 
| Hall, Beddall & Co. : : : : 2 26,780. G.-0 

Patman & Fotheringham : : ; wHzy.793 40°10 NORTON-UNDER-CANNOCK. 

_ Rider & Sons . - : : - : Se5 508.00: O 5 
—‘W. Downs : : ; F A ; . 25,444 0 0 For erection of Walsall Wood Board school eins a. ee. 
Perry & Co. . é : ; : y oP 25157 Ovo FLEMING, architect, Darlington Street, Wolverhampton. 
J. GREENWOOD, Arthur Street West, E.C. Lynex . . . . . . . - £2,899 Oo oO 
| (accepted ) : A 4 A - - . 24,467 fo) aes P = ; 7 c e A ‘i 2,516 Oo oO 
| ; C : ave om. , ; ; : : reve. 

oe pei to chimney-shaft at the Grove hospital. nese ea WHER Co ee once 2 689 = x 
Gardner & Hazell A ; : ; asin nOr. 0 eS erase E ; ; : : : E sy Paso 
Fe | y. ; : : A P 7 7an2,000) <0:7 0 
1¢.C2Gold . ° . ; . ; : STOO. 0. OC Rceance 2540 18 © 
E. Wall er : c : : ; Be YES CRNG sae») Vachact ; ; i Z : ; E ’ 2,310 mG 
Alexander, Nevins & Co. . eal ee my vO; ERTS 6. oat Raia is i by 24455 Oo oO 
‘E. Beresford & Co... 4 - - é SRL 7O GLO =O S <a & S ; : ‘ ‘ : , ae 
Stephens, Smith & Co., Ltd. ‘ ETO O. 0 Doane eee aad 7 ; ; 3 ; sme gong O 
P : ) CRESSWELL, Walsall Wood, near Walsall 

Day & Ockelford : 2 ‘ : : ne LOSa~0, 0 a pile 

W. D. Berry & Sons . . : : : ae 162) FO: 0 Veccepiee) ; : ; é seeaaek 10 0 
W. Brown . ; : . ‘ . ‘ eet ELE O 
i css omy. 

a : P “i , : For street works in Jennett’s Crescent, Granville Mount and 
NEW BARNET. Granville Terrace, and the paving of Back Jennett’s 
‘or sewerage works, with manholes, gullies, &c. Mr. HENRY prescent and Dibb’s Passage, Otley, Yorks. Mr. J. E. 
_ YORK, surveyor, Station Road, New Barnet. HARPE, surveyor. 
3utch <f : z ‘ 4 F : 212 re) é HANNAM 39 North Street (accepted) . . £698 3 
‘W.M. Butcher. . £3) 2 , P 98 4 3 
_E. Rogers & Co. - ( : : ye oa OO 
i 0. ents : ; tte 2, 390 20.8 O 
_T, Adams. - ° : ; 2 : ; 2,205 Tone ee 0 ee 
"Gapel  . ; ; : : : : . 2,191 © o| For addition to and reconstruction of laundry at Radcliffe 

G. Rayner. 2 ; d : : - Ure Fd 7 OC infirmary. Mr. J. AuGUSTUS SOUTTAR, architect, 
W. S. Kitteringham . ; : : : VET G64) > O° 6 41 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
'E.T. Bloomfield . ; ; 3 : 11,920'F O° 0 
“e@eDonmore. . . ees : ; 1,864 bliG Accepted tenders. 
"R, W. Swaker . ; : : : : has c7:8 Ca tone) T. H. Kingerlee & Sons, Oxford, builder . | zs 
E. J. Betts, Enfield Highway (accepted . 1,78 13° 4 D. & J. Tullis, Ltd., London, laundry engineer p $1225 Pine 
y, 9705 ) 9 


MANUE 
RS Nr Aly 


For all DECORATIVE WORK. 


: PAPAS WYP ODADAS 


“O” QUALITY “INDIAN” QUALITY 


| FOR INSIDE USE. FOR OUTSIDE USE. 


k 


The attention of ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c., is 

jirected to the following points in the use of these special Enamels :— 
BRILLIANT GLOSS AND HARD SURFACE. 

EASY FLOW AND MANIPULATION .UNDER THE BRUSH. 

ENORMOUS COVERING PROPERTIES. 


USED SATISFACTORILY BY MOST OF THE LEADING DECORATING FIRMS IN THE KINGDOM. 


Made in any Tint or Colour required, or may be Tinted with Tube Colour Stainers. 


ee = J 
MANUFACTURED BY 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, Ltd. New Cross, London, S.E. 


| 
a 
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PARKESTON. 


For erection of new schools for 570 children, and alterations to 
the present schools, boundary walls, playgrounds, &c. 
Messrs. START & ROWELL, architects, Colchester. 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER: 


SUPPLEMENT 1 


jay | 


SHEERNESS. 


For supplying and fixing at Sheerness, in one of Walter Ne 
farlane & Co.’s iron clock towers now in course of «. 


| 
| 


[Szpr..12, bab 


j 


struction, an eight-day illuminated ‘urret clock to st ce 


the hours on a 2 cwt. bell. 


Oak Building Society . { z » LO875 40 
A. E. Symes . Ap Tal hie . 6;679° fo2-0 J. W. Benson «SUSI IC ¢ 
C. & J. Ambrose GiSEDr 08.0 | see ey + 140% cla 
A. W. Robins gyBbdNO 04 jek DOVE eee 135 17 6 
McKay 5,720 0 0 S; Smith & Son, Ltd. . 130 clo 
F Beanee 3181 0 o| Kendal & Dent ET 
Whe Chaniberan 4,997 0 0 J. SMITH & SONS, Queen Street, Derby (ac- 
E. West : 4,959 0 0 cepted) : ; : 5 ° : - Ic6 c¢ 
Crimicnd masen 4,885 0 O W. Potts & Sons. ; ‘ : : - IO5e cg 
Es Gaundars 4,799 0 0 J. B Joyce & Co. : i . : : - 99 Ico 
Ebr 4 eee Oo oO SOUTHAMPTON. 
upen Oe: 4,120 © ©] For the tar-paving of playgrounds, &c, at the Shirley Bod 
nee ae Bie ae ome) school, Foundry Lane, Shirley, Southampton. Mr. Jon 
» Harwich (accefied ) 4,090 90 O H. BLIZARD, architect, Lansdowne House, Castle Lie 
Southanipton. ’ 
SCOTLAND. North of England Asphalte Co. . £1,043 120 
For extension of the Cults water-supply works, Aberdeen. J. Brook . ; ° : ° L015 7G 
Messrs. WALKER & DUNCAN, engineers, 3 Golden Square, Jenkins & Sons, Ltd. 869 co 
Aberdeen: Bradshaw & Son ; é : ; 849 co 
W. DuRwarpD, Clashfarquhar, Porththen Asphaltic Limestone Concrete Co. . : : SIE Id 1 
(accepted \ E ‘ ; : . £1,020 0 0 WAINWRIGHT & Co., Shepton Mallet (accepted) 740 1: 6 
For construction of a 7-inch cast-iron outfall sewer, about ty SOUTH WOLD. . | 
220 yards in length, with cement concrete supporting wall, | For sub-piling part of the cliff protection works. 
&c, from the Dreel Bridge to the sea, for the purpose of | Leggett & Speight . . . «£1,498 co 
conveying the sewage from the western portion of the G. Hayward. . . 1,400 Co 
burgh of Anstruther Easter. J.C. Trueman . ‘ 1,298 co 
R. SKINNER, Balcormo Newton, Pittenween W. Gradwell & Co. . 1,154 70 
N.B. (accepted ) $305 15 7 etene Onna 1,030 Co 
ee : i tte Cow, : : : : - : 87 +6 
For granolithic pavements in Parkfoot Street, Main Street avr : T * 
Market Street and Burngreen, Kilsyth. "Mr. JOHN T: Birr es mais eee cones * 8 5 
BABTIE, engineer, 180 Hope Street, Glasgow. ‘ Me 
D. Macwarr, Falkirk (accef¢ted) . £909 2 6 SUBBED. 
For street works, about 400 yards, at Kingsdown Road, {r. 
biton. . ; 
SHEFFIELD. E 
: London and County Builders . : £2, 1CQmRGs 
For erection of a public elementary school at: Greystones, S..Atkins . ; 1,628 110 
Sheffield. Messrs.’ HEMSOLL & PATERSON, architects, Parry & Co... - 5. 9 =o : : 1,625 Co 
Norfolk Row, Sheffield. S. KAVANAGH & Co., Surbiton (accepied ) ” 1,366 co 
ASH, SON & BIGGIN, Furnival Street (accepted) £1,095 0 oO W. Adamson : A 5 : 1,295 co 


4 
t 


Prevents Dry Rot, 
Fungus, Decay, &c. 


and is a pleasing 


Solignum Stain. 
at Wood Preservative. 


Particulars fon MAJOR & CO. 


Engulti 
Solicite, 


Ltd. Solignum Depot, HULL 
omer 


VAL DE TRAVES 
ASPHALTE, | ! 


COMPRESSED OR MAST), 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWYS, 
Footways, Damp.Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Fors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Hs¢, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &e.; ~ 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Off. 
HAMILTON HOUSE, ‘BISHOPSGATE ST. [EP 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. = 


NADIN, PARKER & i 


RELIANCE POTTERIES, 
WOODVILLE, near BURTON-ON-TEN 


SANITARY ‘euseule 
EARTHENWARE “ay 
CLOSETS, 


ETC., ETC. 


‘SYUDT Pwoupuyhy 


Cylindrical Tanks. 
4029 M 20H 2Y}? fo suaonpouzur [NULH WO AYT 


if itr 


FRED* BRABY%C? ~ 


The original introducers of the Hot Wat r 


JONDON, 


Illustrated Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent on request, 


-TEON’ BELTING 


THE BEST & STRONGEST BELT FOR DRIVING IN HEAT, STEAM, DAMP, WATER, OR OUT OF DOORS. 
FLEMING, BIRKBY & GOODALL, Ltd., Wegrove Mills, HALIFAX, Yorks. 
SS Ca aa tadashi Se kee OS er es Gee CTT ee 


Vol. LXVII. of THE ARCHITECT, Handsomely bound in Cloth. Price 12s.’6d. 


‘Telegrams, } al 
“ RELIANCE, WOODVILLE.” The “ Defiance”? Widow 
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SUPPLEMENT 2 


|... 


WALES. WALES—continued. 

or drainagework at Disserth Rectory, Llandrindod. Mr. | For repairing, fitting-up and furnishing the branch library, 
GLENDINNING MOXHAM, architect, Swansea. Pentreguinea Road, St. Thomas. 

price & WILLIAMS, Builth (accepted) . . £192 10 0 i Mae & Son de a TAO 
| i f two houses at Cwm, near Ebbw Vale. Mr. SY Mra te : ; : wire a! f 118 6 o 
or erection 0 : ? J. & F. WEAVER, Manselton Steam Joinery 
lll aan “fe Nee At meee io ‘ Works, Sonne pas VEE . de 8% 5 
WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Cwm, near Ebbw Vale For rebuilding shop, 19 High Street, Swansea. Mr. GLEN- 

(accepted ). . . . . . . » 545 0 O DINNING MOXHAM, architect, Swansea. 
f. Moore. : ; 375 0 O H. BILLINGS, Swansea (accepted). : - £880 0 o 


r extension of barrel culvert at Penydarren, Merthyr Tydfil. | For sewage works (about 1,000 yards) in New Road, Ynysybwl, 
_ Mr. THos. F. HARVEY, engineer. Mountain Ash. Mr. JOHN WILLIAMS, surveyor, Mountain 


<. P. DAVIES, Dowlais (accepted) : - £303 14 3 Ash. 
‘rerection of town clock at town hall, Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. NVI AIS) Dt0S ameter) 3 ss £390407- 10 
Tuos. F. HARVEY, surveyor. T. Evans ; . eh. f 9/302 2 II 
0. H. FLOOKS, Merthyr Tydfil (accepted) . =. £135 0 R Webb ee ee i ese, ne 207 53-9 
J. SUTHERLAND, Glancynon Terrace, Aber- 
‘erection of a house at the Olchfa, Sketty, Swansea. Mr. cynon (accepted ) é : : : . 285 3 2 
" GLENDINNING MOXHAM, architect, 39 Castle Street, es 
Swansea. For erection of a shop at Ystalyfera. Mr. GLENDINNING 
Lloyd Bros. . : ‘ ‘ : : £2,770.6 O MoxHAM, architect, Swansea. 
|. & F. Weaver ; ’ ; ; . 2,650'0 0 Marles Bros. : : ‘ ‘ : : »4£710 0 O 
D. Jenkins ; ; f ; i : . 2,645 0.0 B, Lewis; . é : : - : P SOLO gO. Oo; 
H. Billings ; : : ; ; , . 2,630 0-0 D. REES, Ystalyfera (accepted) . - A a 512.010 sO 
Walters & John y+ + + 4 + 2,600 0 0 | For additions to Alltyferin, Carmarthenshire. Mr. GLEN- 
J.Davies . Sw: : ted’ ' - 2,576 0 oO DINNING MOxHAM, architect, Swansea. 
aed BROS., aha (accepted ) : e254 Ono Bennett Bros. . Fr: : ; ; ; £1,020°0 0 
r erection of a pair of cottages, Murton, Swansea. Mr. H. Billings ; : ; - - : 995 20° 0 
GLENDINNING MOXHAM, architect, Swansea. WALTERS & JOHNS, Swansea (accepted) . - - 9503.0 oO 
H Billings . : . . ‘ : : 25907, 0.0 
T. DAviEs, Swansea (accepted ) . ma 520%, 01-0 WHITECHAPEL. 
. For erection of new warehouses substructure. Messrs 
r erection of chancel to the church of St. Barnabas : ; 
Waunarlwyd, Swansea. Mr. GLENDINNING MoxHAM. WILLIAM EvE & SONS, architects, 10 Union Court, Old 
architect, Swansea. ; F oo oat a EWC. 
Me Cll, £592 10 Oo Hols; Brae Lee ee hon, “eal £2,015 ad 
eek erro 6S 32 og ey WAS OR here TP ume dgiten te edd 20, tO (0 
77° erry Bros. : : 3 : : : > Eek © 
H. Billings . , ; é ; ; : 2 15T7H.0. 30 Killby & Gavford GEE to 
Walters & Johns EE ae hy; y | aturiaewer is * 47: 3 
BENNETT Bros , Swansea (accepted ) I tA5OCLOn0 | 78) Hop "Hikes ae ee ‘bay 2 x 
r additions to Brynbriallu, Swansea Mr. GLENDINNING Patman & Fotheringham ‘ , ; . : 1,623 oO Oo 
MOXHAM, architect, Swansea. HARRIS & WARDROP, Wallwood Street, Lime- 
H. BILLINGS, Swansea (accepted) . : a 25On 20 iO house, E. (accepied ) ‘ keke « .3,549-, 6.0 
‘ TD 
HE 
TELEGRAMS; 5 


“OOLITE, LONDON.” BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. = awn, wesredunne tan 


““OOLITE, BATH.” 


eeSrire. PORTLAND ; , L. & S.W.R,, NINE ELMS, S.W. 
 OOLITE LIVERPOOL.” Head Offices: BATE. 132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO. 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILCINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. ohkS P ZN 
QUARRIES. {@; Ry q® QUARRIES. ; | 
Flue” cores 

MONK’S PARK. pee gre p>" BOX GROUND. 

CORSHAM DOWN. ot Le & ce COMBE DOWN. 

CORNGRIT. SoG Wr to be | STOKE GROUND. 
S FARLEIGH DOWN. ge wo WESTWOOD GROUND. 
t d oa \\) obtained only of : 
AOE Manx. BEADEORD. LS ® The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. PORTLAND. Salk 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT?” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 
am eee i eld PP HY, abated ed LS | 


HE WHITWICK COLLIERY COMPANY, £td 


COALVILLE, near LEICESTER. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


T  LEICESTERSHIRE, RED, WHITE, and BUFF HAND-PRESSED and WIRE-CU 


FACING BRICKS. 


4OOR QUARRIES, SAND STOCKS & CULVERT BRICKS. 


TERRA COTTA AND ORNAMENTAL BRICKWORK to any design. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES AND ESTIMATES FREE ON APPLICATION, 
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= 


WREXHAM, 
For widening of road and building new retaining wall at 


Wrexham Road, Pentre Broughton. Mr. ARTHUR 
WOOLLEY, surveyor, 2 Temple Row, Wrexham. 
T. Jones “(2OTeaOLeO 
R. S. ROBERTS, Broughton (accepted ) 210 18 9 


WORTHING. 


For supply and erection, &c., of steam and exhaust drain and 
other pipes, condensing plant, &c , required in connection 
with the first extension of the municipal electricity works. 
Messrs. BURSTALL & MONKHURST, consulting engineers. 

BLACKWELL & Co., LTD. (accepted) . £438 0 oO 

For private street works in Bath Road, Sea View Road and 


St Valerie Road. 
T. A. EAST (accepted ) JLT 0050 3564 


Received too late for Classthcation. 


LAINDON HILLS. 


For erection of a° bungalow on the Nightingale Estate, High 

Road, Laindon Hills, Essex, for Mr. J. B. Greasley. Mr. 

P. G. ASHTON, architect, Bank Buildings, 304 Romford 
Road, Forest Gate, E., and Ilford. 

H. & H. BRIDGER (accepted ) « 4250-10140 


For erection of the Nightingale Stores, with stabling, High 
Road, Laindon Hills, Essex, for Mr. H. Foulger. Mr. 
P. G. ASHTON, architect, Bank Buildings, 304 Romford 


[Sepr. 12, 190s 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
HEADLAND HOTEL, NEWQUAY, CORNWALL, 


A MYTHOLOGICAL SCENE, 


LLOYD’S BUILDING, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C.: 


CLASSIFICA) 
ROOM. 


} 


APOLLO THEATRE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUB, wW. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE estimated cost of new workshops about to: be 
erected for Mr. J. Joseph, of Hollybush Gardens, is I sID/, 
Mr. Edward Brown, of 150 Minories, London, E.C., is x. 
architect. 

THE new operating-room about to be built at the infirmly, 
East Dulwich Grove, London, will be from the designs 14 
under the supervision of Mr, ‘Coie Stevenson, of 13 lig 
Street, Cheapside, London. 

A MEMORIAL-STONE has been placed in the spire whic js 
being added to South Leith United Free church. The chich 
was built over twenty years ago, and the spire, which wilbe 
125 feet high when completed, was presented by a lady, Iss 
Cant, in memory of the life and reign of the late Queen Victca, 
The stone, which was laid by Miss Cant, bore the simplen- 
scription, “V.R 1837-1901.” 

RICHARD WALLACE, a painter in the employ of the | lull 
Corporation, was engaged on Monday morning in painig 


Road, Forest Gate, E , and I]ford. 


CraBp & MAIDMAN (accepted) . property in Carr Lane, standing on a ladder about 20 feet bh, 


The rung on which the man was standing gave way, and heel 
tothe ground. He was picked up insensible, and died shcly 
afterwards. He was 49 years of age, and it is reported thahe 
has left a widow and eight children. 

THE second annual excursion of the. Master Builes 


. £450 0 .o 


LOWESTOFT. 


For erection of Baptist schools in Grove Park. Messrs. G. & 
R. P. BAINES, along 5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. 


W. Knights £2 5040 12 9 | Association and Building Trades Exchange of Edinburgh ipk 
J. Welham 1,812 10 © | place last week to Alloa. A company numbering about ei; ty 
R. C. Todd 1,799 © o | gentlemen travelled from the Waverley station to Alloa, thice 
G. Elsey I,7I0 O oO] in brakes to Rumbling Bridge. Rain fell heavily during he 
Bedwell & Parker 1,690 © oO | greater part of the day, but the weather cleared up in 1¢ 
C.'R. Cole : 1,670 © o/| afternoon, and the drive back to Alloa was made uler 
C. E. EARL (accepted with modifications) . 1,466 17 0 pleasanter conditions. 


PATENT 1331/01. 
M. F. Co. Lp. R. 


These Ranges are Exhibited by the follow- 
ing London Firms :— 


R. ADAMS, Newington Causeway ; 
CLARK, HUNT & CO., Shoreditch ; 


O’BRIEN, THOMAS & CO., Upper Thames 
Street ; — 

R. H. & J. PEARSON & CO., Ltd., Notting — 
Hill Gate ; 

ROWNSON, DREW & CO., Queen Victoria _ 
Street. 


Agents for Liverpool :— ‘mm 
THE WELL FIRE CO., Ltd. . 
This Independent Range is fitted Sih fiey water 


circulating boiler as shown in the sections, and the 
heat of the fire passes direct under the bottom of 
| the oven. Fs 
A Fire Brick Dome and damper is fitted over the 

| fire, which enables the heat to be concentrated 
at pleasure on the hot plate or boiler, the waste heat 
of either passing under the other, thereby utilising ie 
on the hot plate and the waste heat pas’> 


what is usually lost. the boiler. 
The casing and oven door are lined with slag wool and a third oven can be arranged if ned 


is 


i all 


. iri i a 


The above shows the heat concentrated under The above shows the heat of the fire co? ntra 


the boiler and the waste heat passing under the 
not plate. 


| 
lew 
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At the monthly meeting of the Ossett Town Council, held 
m Monday evening, Councillor Horsnell, chairman of the 
reneral purposes committee, moved the adoption of Part III 
jf the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890. He stated 
hat there was a considerable demand in Ossett for more 
yorking-class houses, and especially for those of an improved 
ind. A sub-committee had inquired into the matter and con- 
‘ulted the town clerk as to the Council’s powers, and unani- 
jously reported in favour of the course which he now proposed 
hould be taken. Councillor Taylor seconded the motion, and 
‘jentioned that the Council had three or four acres of land that 
‘ould be used for the purpose of building houses. The motion 
yas supported by a number of members, and carried almost 
‘nanimously. 
| “ACCIDENTAL DEATH” was the conclusion arrived at at 
he coroner’s inquest held in regard to Henry Russell (26), 
wricklayer, of 36 court, 6 house, Park Lane, who fell from a 
caffold upon which he was working, near Trinity Road, Birch- 
jeld. Deceased was engaged in “ filleting” a roof 21 feet from 
‘he ground on the morning of the 3oth ult, and owing 
‘pparently to the step-board on which he was standing being 
lippery after the rain he lost his balance and fell over the side, 
ustaining a fracture of the breast-bone and internal injuries. 
ie was removed to the General Hospital, but died on Friday 
‘aorning last. Messrs. Wilkinson & Waterman, the builders 
‘tho employed the deceased, stated, in reply to Mr. Jackson 
‘inspector of factories for Staffordshire), that they were not 
ware that the Home Office had issued recommendations for 
he carrying on of building operations with greater safety. 
They would be pleased, they said, to obey the suggestions of 
he Department. ; 


} . 


hy ELECTRIC NOTES. 


‘HE Darlington and Tebay branch of the North-Eastern 
Railway crosses the river Eden at Kirkby Stephen at a point 
shere the river forms a noisy and foaming cataract well known 
s the “Coopkarnel Hole.” The North-Eastern Railway 
company have for some time been engaged upon the erection 
f a power-house, and are now utilising the “force” at the 
vaterfall for the working of a turbine and dynamo, to provide 
lectrical power for the station and mineral sidings at Kirkby 
jtephen. Close to the spot whence the electrical power is 
lerived the rocks in the bed of the river contain a great 


JENNINGS’ 


BATH VALVES 


(For Hot and Cold Water Supply), 


And HALF=-TURN LEVER WASTE. 


Upwards of 5,000 in Use in Various Parts of the Country in Public Baths, 
Asylums, Hospitals, Infirmaries, Hotels, and Private Houses. 


JUPLEX 


chitects are invited to inspect these and other Specialties at the Works, where further particulars can be 
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number of holes, 1 to 7 feet in diameter and 6 inches to 9 feet 
in depth, whilst in some places the clefts or cavities are so wide 
as to receive the whole river, which in some seasons is thus 
rendered stagnant. To provide against a temporary failure of 
the water supply, the North-Eastern Railway Company are 
having an electric motor, which is replacing the present steam- 
engine for driving the machinery in the workshops, arranged so 


‘that it can be driven as a dynamo from the old steam plant, 


and so keep the accumulators charged. All the station 
buildings, locomotive workshops and sheds, signal cabins and 
signals are to be supplied with the electric light, whilst the 
cattle mount and turntables will also be similarly illuminated. 
The works are now practically completed, and the new illu- 
minant was adopted on Friday last. 

THE annual report of the Ayr Burgh electrical engineer 
(Mr. A. J. Fuller) states that the number of units sold for 
private lighting was 102,553, giving a revenue of 3.7652; for 
public lighting, 330,560 units, giving a revenue of 2,147/.; and 
for traction, 132,105 units, yielding a revenue of 827/. The 
total revenue was 6,973/, and the expenditure was 4,483/. 
The surplus balance of 2,499/7. was 756/. short of meeting the 
payments to interest and sinking fund. The capital expended 
on the works to date was 78,999/., an increase during the year 
of 22,8417 Mr. Young, convener of the lighting committee, 
stated that of IoI provincial towns reporting, only sixteen 
showed less works’ cost than Ayr, the cost being 1:2d. per unit. 


VARIETIES. 


NEw schools and lecture hall in connection with the Baptist 
church at East Finchley were opened on Sunday last 

THE new premises of the Manchester Zionist Association 
in Cheetham Hill Road were formally opened on Sunday 
afternoon by Mr. Jacob Moser, of Bradford. 

SPECIAL arrangements have been made by the Chancery 
Lane Safe Deposit Company for the temporary safe keeping of 
securities to meet the public convenience during the holidays 
and long vacation. 

AT a meeting of the committee of the Town Council of 
Crewe on the 4th inst. the competitive design of Mr. Henry T. 
Hare, F.R 1.B.A., for new municipal buildings was awarded the 
first prize. The new buildings are estimated to cost about 
14,0007, 
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AT the Sparkhill police court on Monday Mr. W. G. | is English domestic, faced with red brick, with buff terra-co\ 
Madeley, chairman of the justices, announced that that was the dressings and half-timbered gables 


last sitting ot the Court in the Institute Buildings. Next : . 7 
Monday the business of the division will be transacted in the Rec eee seen eS ee ae foe il $ 
buildings which have recently been erected. gregation with money left by the late Mr. and Mrs. Pete 

A NEW Board school for infants, built by the Stockton | members of the congregation, was opened on the 4th inst. |. 
School Board to meet the requirements of Portrack, a working- | Principal Rainy. The church, which has been built from pla 
class district of the town, was formally opened on the 2nd inst. | by Mr. J. J. Stevenson, of London, is massive in characti 
The school has cost about 1,700/., and will accommodate 200 | with a square tower intended to be surmounted by a crown, b> 
scholars. which has, owing to the want of funds, not been proceed 

ON Saturday afternoon the Nurses’ Homes erected near to | with. The halls are commodious and convenient, and ¢| 
Conon Bridge, Ross-shire, at a cost of 1,520/., as a memorial | whole building is lighted by electricity. eB 
to the late Sir Kenneth S. Mackenzie, of Gairloch, Bart., were AT Pantasaph, Holywell, last week, was celebrated ral 
declared open by the Dowager Lady Mackenzie, widow of the | golden jubilee of the Capuchin Order of St. Francis. At ¢. 
deceased, who was accompanied by Sir Kenneth J. and Lady | same time the solemn blessing and opening of the new hou 
Mackenzie and family. for novices of the order, which has recently been erected al 

THE open competition amongst sanitary engineers for the | 20W forms part of the existing monastery buildings, took plac 
drainage of Eaton Bray, Bedfordshire, has resulted in the plans The novitiate is of local white limestone with Gwispyr sto): 
prepared by Mr. J. R. Elliott, AM.I.C.E, of Nottingham, | 4tessings, and is in the fifteenth-century style of architecture | 
being selected as the best, and he has accordingly been | COnsonance with the older part of the monastery. The buildi 


appointed engineer to carry out the work There were fifteen | 1S 112 feet long, 34 feet wide and 54 feet high, and on t. 
schemes submitted. ground floor there runs a continuous corridor 230 feet lon 


nee a : Pantasaph, it will be remembered, was intendedas a Protesta’ 
THE National Association of Master House Painters and church, erated by the late Earl of Denbigh when To! 


Decorators of England and Wales will hold their ninth annual “1d: +19: ; F 
convention on the 23rd to the 26th of the current month, Mr. aa Arges tals ne a ; Peete | overuan | 
J. D. Crace, H.F.R.I.B.D., and president of the Institute of | Church of their adoption, and directly afterwards the Friars > 
British Decorators, is to open the exhibition, and a Carefully | St. Franciscan Capuchin were invited to take over the char: 
thought out programme has been arranged to combine busi- of the church. Pantasaph therefore became the first found 
ness with social enjoyment tion, after the relaxation of the penal laws, of one of the chi’ 
A TERRIFIC gale from the south-east raged in the Lockerbie | branches of the Franciscan Capuchin Order, which had con 
district on Wednesday in last week, doing great damage to | to England about 250 years previously. The community w 
property. About midday, when the storm was at its height, | formed in 1852, and their abode was the house once intend 
the front and central gable of the Carnegie Free Library, in | as the vicarage and now the guest-house of the monastery, — 


course of construction, and composed of many tons of dressed A GUIDE-BOOK that is well worth the perusal of tho 
stone, collapsed and fell on the street, and for some time com- contemplating holidays is that issued by the General Stea 
pletely blocked the traffic. .Luckily no one was injured. Navigation Company, of 55 Great Tower Street, E.C. Besid; 


THE new schools erected at Spring Gardens, Stockport, | a most attractive series of continental itineraries, Ccoveri: 
which will accommodate 600 boys and girls in the mixed Bordeaux, the Pyrenees, Auvergne, Algeria, Spain, Fran 
school and 220 infants in a separate infants’ school, were | Belgium, North Germany, Scandinavia, and Norway a, 


formally opened on the 5th inst. Messrs. Stott & Sons, of | Sweden, the company also affords exceptionally good faciliti 
Manchester, are the architects, and the builder is Mr. Josiah | for visiting the Scottish Highlands.. The convenience a! 
Briggs, Stockport. The principal room gives seating accom- | comfort of passengers are studied in every way, and the tot; 
modation for about 1,000 persons. The style of the buildings | are excellently designed. The company’s steamers are wl 
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CE 
and the cuisine all that can be desired. At all the 
r cipal resorts touched in the itineraries the leading hotels 
yur the G.S.N’s coupons. Visitors to Scotland will find 
| arrangement particularly handy. The cost of the Highland 
3 vary from 3/. 14S. 6d. for six days to 8/. 5s. for seventeen 
4. The company is also running a service of daylight trips 
-een London and Ostend. The twin-screw steamers 
hette and Swift run from Irongate and St. Katherine’s 
jurf, Tower Bridge, as follows :—from London, Tuesdays, 
jInesdays and Fridays at Io A.M., and Saturdays at I P.M., 
. ning from Ostend Tuesdays, Thursdays and Fridays at 
,oon, and Sundays at I P.M. A two days’ trip to Ostend 
‘aturday’s boat (chief cabin), returning on Sunday, including 
‘Is on board and one complete day’s hotel accommodation, 
| board and carriage of bicycle, costs only 25s. 6d. A three 
/? trip, with meals on board and two complete days’ hotel 
‘mmodation, with board, costs 31s. 6@. The boat saloon 
.n fare between London and Ostend (available for two 
ths) is 10s. 6d., and the fore-cabin fare 9s., but, of course, 
2 charges do not include any meals. Altogether the facili- 
-afforded by the General Steam Navigation Company are 
‘00d as any that can be found. The company will send on 
“ication (enclosing 2 penny stamps) to 55 Great Tower 
et, E.C., a copy of the guide-book. 


rinted 


\ 
TRADE NOTES. 

‘sps, COCHRANE & Co., Ltp., Ormesby Ironworks, 
‘dlesbrough, have received an order for 5,009 tons of 18-inch 
/iron pipes in connection with the:new waterworks scheme 
Margate. The contract price is 30,000/. . 

“HE additions to the Thornhill district hospital, Dumfries- 
3, are being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
nt Manchester stoves with descending smoke flues and 
jnt,exhaust roof ventilators. 

‘ir. GEO. SHREWSBURY, of “ Calda” fame, is just now 
ing out a series of price lists of his well-known hot-water 
‘ing apparatus which, as most of our. readers are aware, 
\rs a very extensive field, varying in cost from the modest 
eqyatory heater at 19s. 6d to comparatively elaborate 


i 
* 


hrewsbury also manufactures boilers of various kinds, 
dry and tailors’ stoves, &c, while his excellent “ Calda ” 
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bath and lavatory heaters are too well known to need more 
than a passing reference. 

___MEssRS GEORGE MILLS & Co, Globe Ironworks, Radcliffe, , 
inform us that they have just received orders from the following 
companies for fitting up their premises with the “Titan” 
patent automatic sprinkler:—The Mutual Spinning Company 

Ltd., Heywood (two mills) ; Arkwright Cotton Spinning Com- 
pany, Ltd., Rochdale; Albany Spinning Company, Ltd., Middle- 
ton; and the Garfield Spinning Company, Ltd., Milnrow 

near Rochdale ; and that the following firms have just placed 
orders for their “ Mills” horizontal flywheel pump :—The Gem 
Spinning Company, Ltd, Oldham; Monarch Spinning Com- 
pany, Ltd., Oldham; Delta Spinning Company, Ltd, Oldham ; 
Norman Spinning Company, Ltd, Oldham ; Dawn Spinning 
Company, ‘Ltd, Oldham ; Magnet Spinning Company, Ltd, 
Oldham; Bank Top Spinning Company, Ltd, Oldham; Sun 


‘Mill Company, Ltd., Oldham. 


EAST FINCHLEY BAPTIST CHURCH AND 
SCHOOLS. 


THE scheme for the erection of the East Finchley Baptist 
church and schools consists of aspacious church designed with 
nave and aisles and transepts and choir with three vestries, the ' 
seating all radiating on a circular plan from the pulpit. 
Accommodation is given for 764 adults on ground floor (in- 
cluding 72 in end gallery), or a mixed congregation of about 
870 persons. A tower is placed at the corner of the church, 
which will stand at the corner of two roads, the Great North 
Road and Creighton Avenue. 

The schools, which have now been opened, are of two 
storeys, consisting of a large hall with eight classrooms at the 
sides, partitioned off from each other by sliding panelled parti- 
tions, so arranged that the whole school can be thrown open 
into one large hall for use’ as a chapel until the new chapel is 
erected, and one at énd opposite the platform There are two 
front entrances and two staircases up to the galleries on three 
sides to be used fot classes. There are also two very large 
senior classrooms in the'rear, and a large infants’ room, &c., 
and kitchen. The buildings are faced in‘front with split flints 


‘With stone dressings.’ Messrs. G. & R. P. Baines, 5 Clement’s ' 


Inn, Strand, are the architects. 


The contract for the schools 
amounts to 3,634/. / 
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THE SANITARY INSTITUTE HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


Tus Exhibition, which is being held in connection with the 
Sanitary Institute Congress, was opened by the Lord Mayor at 
St. James’s Hall, Manchester, on Tuesday afternoon, the goth 
inst. It promises to be one of the most successful of those 
arranged by the Institute. The time is too short for us to give 
particulars in this issue of all the various exhibits in which our 
readers would be interested, but we hope to do justice to them 
next week. As usual a strong committee of judges have spent 
considerable time and given careful consideration in awarding 
medals to the latest productions and to improvements in well- 
established specialties of the various firms exhibiting. We 
append the preliminary list of awards :— 

Silver Medals.—British Sanitary Co., for self-acting earth 
closet ; Cannon Iron Foundries, Ltd., for enamelled cast iron ; 
F. C. Calvert & Co., for carbolic acid preparations; 
Chalmers & Co, for van ambulances; Davis Gas Stove Co., 
for Metropolitan cooker; J. Defries & Sons, Ltd., for 
saturated steam disinfector ; William M. Glover & Sons, Ltd, 
for dust van; John Jones, for automatic air-tight manhole 
cover ; Mather & Platt, for water softening apparatus ; Vernon 
Parker, for Hassall’s improved safety pipe joint ; Shanks & Co; 
Ltd., for cast-iron porcelain-enamelled bath with quick acces- 
sible waste ; W. Summerscales & Son, for laundry machinery ; 

Bronze Medals.—Ames Crosta Sanitary Engineering Co., 
Ltd, for Crosta surface water gully, with complete double 
trap ; Ames Crosta Sanitary Engineering Co, Ltd, for stone- 
_ Ware conduits for electric cables; Burn Bros., for improved 
ball stoppers; Chalmers & Co., for two-wheel dust cart; 
Geo. A. Chattock, for reversible locking window; Davis Gas 
Stove Co., for cottage griller; Doulton & Co., Ltd., for spray 
lavatory with self-regulating valve; J. Duckett & Sons, for 
flushing tank and tipper; Eagle Range Co., for “ Eagle” fire- 
grate with sliding doors; Ewart & Son, Ltd, for improved 
geyser apparatus with flue and dual valve; William E. Farrar, 
for adjustable bracket; William E. Farrar, for bead rim 
lavatory basin; William E. Farrar, for lattice gear quick- 
opening valve; Fireproof Plate Wall Co., Ltd, for fireproof 
partition walls; Fletcher, Russell!& Co, for “ Hurst” pipe joint; 
William Henry Gibbs, for spiral drain scraper; Hard York 
Non-Slip Stone Co, for Non-Slip materials; Wm. Harriman 
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& Co., Ltd. for Ford’s stable channel; George Hows: | 
Sons, Ltd. for urinals; George Howson & Sons, 4 
for white porcelain-enamelled fire-clay bath; John Joe, 
for connection for water-closet basins to soil-pipe ;" }, 
Jones, for air-inlet ventilator for drains ; Kenworth: 

Co., for equipoise wringer and mangler ; Kenworthy & Cof 
Paragon washer, wringer and mangle combined; Fy) 
Nicholson Law, for improved dry seat; Loco Drainage . 

paratus Co, for rust pockets ; Mather & Platt, Ltd., for {.q 
water filter; Matthews & Yates, for fans for ventilaty 
Mellowes & Co., for Mellowes’s eclipse glazing ; J. Oake g 
Co., for glazed stoneware pipes ; Oates & Green, Ltd, for | 
glazed manger, with give-and-take fastener; E Palmer, 
ventilating column fitted with water fan; Vernon Parker, 9, 
silica filter for attaching to a domestic tap ; Pendleton Sani, 
Engineering Co, for movable ash-bin with metal cca 
Richard Ravenor, for Ravenor’s drain-tester ; Sanitary Ajj. 
ances Syndicate, for the non-ball valve cylindrical store cistia 
Sanitary Appliances Syndicate, for coin-receiving lock ; Did on 
& Co, for automatic discharge regulator for reservoir ; Shik« 
& Co., Ltd., for hospital lavatory, No. 2,089 ; Slack & Bren. 
low, for germ filters; Sharratt, for sanitary formaldetde 
regenerator; Thomas Henry Tonge, for bakery fittirs . 
George Barber Wilson, for gully and trap dredjr : 
Outram & Co., for the Hassall water-closet. ot 

Deferred for Further Consideration or Practical Trig 
Sanitary Block and Tile Pavement Co, sanitary block pave; 
William E. Farrar, “Torfit ” urinals. 

Disinfectants, &¢—McDougall Bros., Killgerm Co., Ij, 
Sanitas Co., Ltd., Hope & Sons, Jeyes’s Sanitary Compords 
Co., United Alkali Co, Ltd. Newton, Chambers & Day 
B. Kiihn, f | 

Supplementary List of Awards. a | 
Bronze Medal.—Vernon Parker, for blue brickware din 
pipes; J. Hutchings, for Hutchings’s cooking steamers ; (0, 
Howson & Sons, Ltd., for wash-tubs on pedestals; Mathe& 
Platt, for automatic distributing and flushing valves ; Lonyn 
Tablet Co., for non-absorbent wall-and ceiling covering ; A;, 
Thornton, for surveying and drawing instruments ; Whp 

Bros , for “ Non-flam” safety flannelette. | 

Deferred.—Mather & Platt, gravity filter, 

We understand that a further list of awards may be issid 
this week, and we venture to hope that one or two exhits 
that have not yet received the recognition deserved maye 
included in it. : 534 
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SONNING BRIDGES. . 


“WE agitation in connection with the proposed renewal of the 
ridges at Sonning, to which we referred last week, has elicited 
he following statement by Mr. T, Neighbour in the Z7es :— 
As a member of the roads and bridges committee of the 
)xfordshire County Council and also of the sub-committee 
hich was appointed to inspect and report on the repair of the 
conning bridges, I ask you to allow me to state the plain facts 
f the case, so that the apprehensions which have been caused 
y the articles in your issues of August 28 and 29, and by the 
‘horus which has been taken up by the lesser Press in conse- 
uence of your utterances, may be somewhat dispelled. 

On April 19 this year local representations were laid before 
je roads and bridges committee, which consists of twenty 
jembers out of a total of fifty-nine in the whole Council, that 
ttention to the condition of Sonning bridges could not any 
ynger with safety to the traffic be delayed. A sub-committee, 
onsisting of the chairman, Lord Valentia, and three other 
yembers, was appointed, who visited the bridges in company 
jth the county surveyor and made a thorough examination of 
ye structure. They considered and declared that it was 
bsolutely necessary that the matter be taken in hand at 
nce. In dealing with a business of this sort there are 
yo considerations which I have not’ yet seen mentioned 
y any newspaper correspondent which it_was absolutely 
ecessary should be taken into account. First, the bridge 
wust be strong enough to bear “the ordinary traffic of 
ye district.” The ordinary traffic of the district to-day 
icludes steam traction-engines and the loads they draw. The 
scond consideration is facility for the rapid passage of 
ood-water. Some hundred yards above this bridge the Con- 
ervators of the river Thames have recently put in a new weir, 
nd the quantity of water which will in times of flood pass 
own the back stream—over which and over the mill-race 
iese bridges go—will be greater than it ever was before. Two 
iiles abuve this weir, on low-lying ground, the district of 
ower Caversham is building houses and making streets with 
reat rapidity, and it is probable there is no part of the river 
here provision for the effectual passing off of flood-water is 
\ore necessary than it is at Sonning. The existing bridges 
re composed of a brick pier by the French Horn, two short 
ieces of brick bridge somewhere near the centre of the whole, 
ad a brick pier near the entrance to Mr. Witherington’s mill. 
he} intervening distances are spanned by wooden bridges 
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consisting of oak decking carried on “a forest of piles ”(I plead 
guilty to being the author of the rhetorical phrase to which 
your correspondent takes exception), the open side spaces beihg 
guarded by an iron beam and iron railings. The width along 
the whole length is 15 feet. I appeal with confidence to any 
one who has a knowledge of the river Thames in the winter as 
well as in the summer—which so many who talk about it do 
not possess—to say whether anything could be devised more 
likely to collect all the débris which floats down the Thames 
on the first heavy water in the autumn, and more certain to 
impede the flow of the water and impose’a great and un- 
necessary strain on the structure which. so retains such rubbish, 
than are the piles which to-day carry Sonning bridges. 

It is absurd to speak of a blank cheque being given to the 
county surveyor; on the contrary, different plans of dealing 
with the bridges were discussed at great length and with great 
care at meetings of the sub-committee and of the roads and 
bridges committee at dates extending from April 19 to July 19, 
and the method which was finally recommended to the Council 
for adoption on August 6 was as follows:—The brick piers at 
either end of the bridges are to be widened and strengthened ; 
the brick'bridges near the centre are to be widened only, all 
on the up-stream side ; and in place of oak decking and piles 
the spaces between the brick parts will be carried on steel 
girders, these girders to have one intermediate central support 
in the stream nearest the French Horn and two supports 
at equi-distances in the stream nearest to Sonning Mill. The 
sides of the bridges will be guarded bya lattice girder in'place 
of the existing iron-rail fence, and this I somewhat 2regret. 
But I do most positively affirm that on the only public’ path- 
way from which the bridges can be viewed the sole visible 
alteration will be the lattice girder just referred to and the 
substitution of three very narrow supports in place of the oak 
piles. So far fron the present appearance of the bridges being 
left out of sight it was a matter of earnest endeavour to retain 
it, and while having due regard to the widening and strengthen- 
ing, it will be very largely preserved. 

The division at the Council did not take place on the 
question of whether the alterations should be made or whether 
the plans were suitable, but simply whether it would be wise to 
proceed without the sanction of the Conservancy. No fear 
need be felt as to this. _Everything that takes place at a public 
meeting does not find its way into the columns of the report, 
and an intimation was given even on August 6 that the scheme 
would without doubt receive the sanction of the Conservators. 
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Although the plans were not actually in the room at the time 


they were asked for, they were there within two or three | 


minutes and were generally inspected, with the result that even 
those members who had at first demurred to the scheme after- 
wards expressed their approval. It is not to be expected nor, 
I suppose, desired that any public alteration should be carried 


through without meeting with public criticism ; and in connec- | 


tion with this matter J personally am rather glad that the thing 
has been well ventilated, so that presently, when the work is 
completed and attention is again drawn to it, the action of the 
Council will be held to be justified. 


BRICKMAKING AND SANITARY LAW. 


AT the Sittingbourne Petty Sessions on Monday, Messrs. 
Smeed, Dean & Co., Ltd., of Sittingbourne, were summoned 
by the Sittingbourne Urban District Council under the Public 
Health Act of 1875 by reason of a nuisance arising from a 
large accumulation of London refuse upon their brickfield. On 
July 11 this heap of refuse, which was 4o yards long, 30 yards 
wide and 2 yards high, and is about 1,200 or 1,300 yards from 
the town hall, became ignited, and the fumes beat down into 
the town, causing much discomfort to the inhabitants. -The 
evidence showed that correspondence had passed between the 
Council and the firm upon the subject, but no attempt had been 
made to put out the fire. Proceedings then followed. The 
London refuse, it was stated, consisted of the garbage and filth 
of the Metropolis, and the smell emitted from this when burn- 
_ ing was unbearable. — It was contended that this refuse was the 

rough stuff which had been sifted after the ashes used in the 
burning of bricks had been taken from it, and that for purposes 
_ of brickmaking it was useless, It was suggested that the 
defendants might have put up a destructor, as had already been 
done by one local firm with success, or they might have cut a 
_ trench through the heap and separated the burning portion, 

extinguishing the same with water or smothering it with earth. 
To all of these suggestions it was stated that those methods 
- had been tried on previous occasions, and that the remedy was 
worse than the disease. Evidence in support of the prosecu- 
. tion was given by Mr. W. L. Grant (surveyor), Dr. H. G. 
. Sutton (medical officer of health), Drs. F. Grayling and R. M. 
Boodle and Mr. F. G. Gibson (chairman of the Council), who 
spoke of the acrid, pungent nature of the smoke emitted from 
the refuse, which carried a long distance. The principal 
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witness for the defence was Mr. George Andrews, the mane 
who said that his fir employed 1,400 hands and paid o, 
. For the past 
years the firm had burnt “rough stuff” without any prejudi, 
effect to health. What the public suffered from was, he rit 
tained, the smell of the open sewer discharging crude se, 
into the creek, of which complaints had been made by his} 
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to the Council for years. No attempt had been made byth 
defendants to put out the fire, as it was impossible to disc 
It was stated that men working among the “rough stuff’, 
not suffered in health, but they had done so in consequen, , 
the foul exhalations of the open sewer. The Court heldy, 
the case had been proved, and the defendants were fined 35 
were ordered to prevent a recurrence of the nuisance a; fi 


pay ten guineas costs. Notice of appeal to the quarter sesjjj 
was given. 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS IN LONDON. 


SINCE the introduction of electric tramways in London. 
year extraordinary progress.has been made (says thes; 
James's Gazette) with this convenient and clean form of tracyn 
True, the advantages have so far rested with the residen o| 
West London, but it will not be long before electricity jj} 
supplant horse haulage on the southern routes of the Lotor 
County Council, and then we shall have an excellent opor. 
tunity of judging the relative merits of the overhead trolley nd 
the conduit systems of electric traction, The experts mabe 
left to fight out amongst themselves the question which ithe 
better method ; the general public will doubtless vote solisor 
the cheapest, fastest, and most frequent and reliable ser:e, 
and the most comfortable cars, irrespective of whether he 
motive power comes from underground or overhead. 
Meanwhile, in view of recent and future developmen it 
will be interesting briefly to relate the history of ele:ic 
surface traction, having particular regard to the great prog'ss 
it has made in London, and it will be seen that, consideng 
the enormous difficulties which have had to be overcomewe 
are not so backward as is sometimes thought. Twelve yrs 
ago the passengers carried by tramcars in the whole ofjhe 
United Kingdom numbered one million and a half a day, 1d 
of these London supplied one-third, although it had only e- 
eighth of the total mileage. In 1900, thanks to the introic- 
tion in various towns of. electric traction, the passen'rs 
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mbered over 1,198 millions, and during the previous five 
hars 200 miles of track were added. 

The first electric tramways operated in London were those 
om Shepherd’s Bush to Acton, from Chiswick to Kew Bridge, 
3d from Hammersmith to Young’s Corner, and these cars 
ymmenced running in April last year, the whole distance 
sing 7 miles. Since then great strides have been made, and 
yw it is possible to travel direct to Southall, Hounslow Heath 
4d Twickenham, and in the course of a few days Teddington, 
id even Richmond, will be within a little more than an hour’s 
»omfortable journey from the centre of the city. But further 
y-reaching extensions, for which of course the necessary 
ywers have been obtained, are in progress. To the west and 
‘uth-wept the electric routes are shooting out and embracing 
I the growing suburbs in the Thames Valley, and in a very 
w months we. shall be “whizzed” in the open air to 
ampton Court, Kingston, Thames Ditton, Surbiton and other 
ypulous districts. Nearly one hundred miles of tramways 
il then:be in operation on this particular system, and it is 
Iculated that no fewer than 200,000,000 passengers will be 
ried every year. The London United Tramways routes are 
rtunate in having the “ Twopenny Tube” to connect the 
ank with the Shepherd’s Bush terminus, and the Metropolitan 
id District Railways to link the City with Hammersmith 
roadway. No doubt all the companies concerned, as well as 
e public, gain by these facilities for intercommunication, 
ticularly the Central London Railway with its frequent and 
ypular service throughout the day. It is a matter for regret 
atthe Metropolitan and District Companies cannot yet offer 
more attractive service, but that is only a matter of time and 
electrification.” When the heavy and anxious task of con- 
ating the southern tram routes is completed, the London 
sunty+Council will no doubt emulate the London United 
ramways and open up new districts and link others, and by 
at time—it is-in the near future—London will be a con- 
‘nient place to live in and an easy place to get away from. 


THE SANITARY ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


Tt the annual congress at Kirkcaldy. Dr. James B. 
gung, Edinburgh University, initiated a. discussion on 
e provision for, and the maintenance of a wholesome 
mosphere in buildings, factories, workshops, workplaces, 
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&c., with special reference to the necessity for standards of 
pure air in such places. He said that in estimating the purity 
or otherwise of the air of occupied rooms, &c., the amount of 
carbonic acid present was generally taken as the index of 
pollution. For schools, churches, halls and public meeting- 
places generally ten parts per 10,000 might be taken as an 
attainable standard for good ventilation. For ordinary work- 
shops, ¢g. where such industries as tailoring, printing, book- 
binding, dressmaking, &c., were carried on, a standard of 
purity in terms of carbonic acid should be fixed. The difficul- 
ties of ventilation there were not great, and the necessary 
means need not be very expensive. Very efficient fans, readily 
fixed, were now procurable at moderate cost, and electric 
current. for driving them was, in most of our large towns, fairly 
cheap. One thing which had frequently struck him was that 
means of ventilation, which were amply sufficient, had been 
in many workrooms provided, but were. not made use 
of, or only when the atmosphere became unbearable to some of 
the workers more sensitive than their neighbours. Whatever 
means were adopted they should be the simplest consistent with 
efficiency, and should be in charge of some responsible person, 
whose duty it should be to see that they were properly used. 
If a standard of air purity were prescribed and enforced, 
employers of labour would in self-protection see that the means. 
of ventilation were regularly and properly used. 

The president, Professor Glaister, said that in his experience: 
the difficulty was not in the institution of measures of ventila-- 
tion, but in seeing that they were carried out. It might be that 
in a particular workshop some employé who did _ not like what 
was called fresh air stopped the operation of the fan or plugged 
up the ventilating apparatus.. The whole history of sanitary 
legislation in reference to the Factory and Workshop Acts had 
determined that they.had got to protect the workman against 
himself. In the suggestion of a standard, four things were 
required—first, a minimum standard in terms of carbonic acid}. 
second, that appropriate means of ventilation should be insti- 
tuted to keep to that minimum standard ; third, that the owner 
or occupier of the workshop should be charged. with the obli- 
gatory duty of seeing that the ventilation was carried out ; and 
fourth, that the inspector of workshops should be compelled. to, 
test the air for analysis just as they took samples of adulterated 

oods. 
; Mr. J. H. Waterston, Edinburgh, read a paper on the 
Factory and Workshops Act, 1go1, and its effect on local 
administration. He spoke of the undue complexity in the 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 


wording of legal enactments and the urgency of simplification 
and directness. So far as factory and workshop legislation 
was concerned they had some relief in the consolidating and 
amending Act of rg01. He gave a description of the pro- 
visions of the Act. The crux of the Act would lie, inits 
administration. In default of efficiency in that respect it would, 
as regards protection to the, workers, be without practical 
result. Speaking of the dangers of official overlapping, he said: 
that there was created a situation of some complexity.’ They 
had now and again painful examples of friction between: public 
servants, who by giving rein to their professional jealousies, 
advertised their own incompetence and endangered the interests 
of those whom they were paid to serve. ‘The time had come 
when public servants who were foolish ‘enough to obtrude their 
little weaknesses to the detriment of the public. service would 
either require to adopt a more Sénsible rdle or suffer official 
extinction. ise 
Mr. George’ Smeltie, convener. of the public health com- 
mittee, Partick, read a paper ‘on’ the housing of the working 
classes. He said’ that municipalities, as opposed to private 
effort, had certain advantages, They borrowed at a lower rate 
of interest ; could from time to time better invest returns, and 
so with the best result, accumulate sinking funds. They could 
erect and hold larger blocks, making it convenient and prac- 
ticable to have resident caretakers, with resulting advantages 
of economy in upkeep, fewer bad debts, and a general main- 
tenance of order and tidiness. On the other hand, the private 
trader had certain first cost advantages. He saved contractor’s 
profit, saved on architect, measurer, inspector and general 
administration, saved on interest during construction by study- 
ing chance of securing tenants and by throwing energy into 
the completion of'his work. The strong point in favour of 
municipal ‘or company schemes lay in their making a resident 
caretaker possible and practicable. Any municipal building 
scheme must of necessity be so limited in its nature and involve 
SO Many questions in selection of tenants and in defining and 
limiting the class of individuals for whom houses were avail- 
able, that it became impossible by municipal building 
methods to deal with the ‘evils to such an’ extent that 
any ‘practical advantage would be secured. Probably 
for a limited time municipalities by modifying rates on 
houses of not more than -two sleeping apartments might 
induce the private builders to erect blocks with desirable 
Sanitary surroundings to be ultimately acquired by companies 
and managed under resident caretakers. Ultimately, when the 
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practice had become more general, the investing public wed 
take kindly to the resident caretaker, 
certain returns.. Slums would then 
| should:any municipality play into the hands of the enemy iq 
acquire,decaying property at an artificial and inflated vali > 
Time would silently but steadily dispose of the present i. 
In all the circumstances it would proba. 
‘be found that municipal building schemes would not do me 
than touch the hem of the 
involve the municipalities in 
ultimate results of which were not readily foreseen, and at e 
Same time interfere with the private builders who at pres t 
erected large numbers of workmen’s 
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Mr. Peter Fyfe, Glasgow, stated that the Corporation f 
Glasgow did not profess to have seriously tackled the quest; 


poor. It was, however their intention, 


and with that end in view they had purchas] 
twenty or thirty acres in the east end of Glasgow. They hj 
invited architects and builders to furnish plans, showing sin; 
apartment houses, with a rental not exceeding 5/ per annu, 
two apartments not exceeding 8/., and three apartment hou; 
not exceeding 137. He maintained that the building of hon; 
for the poor would be better done by municipalities, 
other responsible body, 
private interest, because 
interest for the public good. = 
J. H. Waterston drew a distinction between t: 
inhabitants of the slums and the ordinary working man, w) 
required nothing from either the Corporation or private build: 
but a fair field and no favour. ( 
was to have these houses built by the Corporation, who wou! 
put.in a proper caretaker. c up} 
good sanitary houses at a lower rent than was being paid f 
slum property. The question would not be dealt with efficient 


or by son 
who would appoint caretakers, than ; 
private interest could not possibly ; 


The real solution of the proble 


He believed they could sup’ 


until the land question was put on a proper basis. | 

Dr. Barras maintained that municipalities could deal wii 
the question better than private individuals, but he asked w] 
should the municipalities be called upon to face such a proble 
when the truth was that an immense number of people wou 
do nothing for themselves ? * : | 

The President said that unless they defined their terms the 
would make no progress. 
avail unless it defined at the very beginning who were tl 
poor. Unless that was carefully done, they would get oceal 
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yf evidence which would be absolutely irrelevant in the solution 
of the problem. | oe 

On the motion of the President, seconded by Mr. Peter 
7yfe, it was decided to continue the remit to the Council on 
,he housing question, and to offer evidence to the Municipal 
‘commission to meet in Glasgow on the same subject. 
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SANITARY HOUSE DECORATION.* 


‘commencing the sanitary decoration of a house begin at the 
‘op, in the loft if there is one, and work downwards, cleaning 
md removing dirt from all recesses and hidden corners as 
‘ou go. 

s Sach places are often overlooked’and left as disease spots in 
'.smart house. The loft especially receives the floating dust 
ind impurities in the vitiated air arising from the lower parts 
\f the house ; therefore clean it out, remove all dirt, provide a 
kylight that can be opened and brush down and whiten every 
art of the walls, floor and under surface of roof, either with 
‘imewash or carbolic distemper. 

' Do not leave the open joisting and rough plaster to accumu- 
‘ate more dirt, but put a thin flooring all over the loft, and thus 
vain useful storage room, which being lighted and ventilated 
‘vill make the whole house healthier. Where air and sunlight 
‘an enter microbes will be conspicuous by their absence. 
junlight is a great germ-killer, wherefore all dwelling-rooms 
hould have ample windows. 

_ Descending to the sleeping apartments, and having perhaps 
dmired the beauties of the smart new decorations, let us peel 
‘ff that little piece of loose paper on the wall. To our horror 
‘ye find that the “decorator” has forgotten to strip the walls 
vefore repapering them, and here are five or six layers of dirty 
‘ld paper and decayed paste, in all probability holding vermin 
or even the germs of disease, behind the newest paper. 

| Let it here be uncompromisingly stated that every scrap of 
id paper on walls or ceilings and all old distemper should be 
‘oaked, scraped and washed off to the bare plaster, except 
verhaps in the case of a tightly hung varnished or painted 
‘aper, which already presents a solid impervious surface. 
nsist, as one of the first principles of sanitary decoration, on 
‘he stripping of walls and ceilings, and disregard all pleas or 
2ars as to fetching down the loose plaster. If the plastering 


* Abstract of paper by Mr. Louis Hanks read at the Sanitary 
yongress, Manchester. 


is so weak that it is held up by the paper or old whitewash that 
is surely a pretty good indication that it needs repair. 

The desirability of enforcing the stripping of old wall-paper 
and distemper by the passing of a by-law to that effect may be 
commended to the attention of sanitary authorities, 

Always use some disinfectant in the water employed in 
stripping and washing down the interior of a house, both as a 
sweetener of the rooms and as a protection for the workmen in 
case there may have been infectious illness on the premises. 
Safe and effective liquid disinfectants are so cheap nowadays 
that there is no reason for omitting this simple precaution. 

A solution of soda in warm water facilitates the removal of 
old paper and the effective cleansing of the surface. 

Wherever there is a sign of dampness trace and remedy it 
at its source, to protect health and to prevent damage to the 
decorations. 

In slight cases it may suffice to line the damp wall surface 
with lead foil or pitch-paper, or to paint it before repapering, 
but all serious dampness should be thoroughly removed. 

Having stopped all cracks or; imperfections in the plaster 
with Parian or Keene’s cement and rubbed down the plaster to 
an even surface, the walls and ceilings are ready for decorative 
treatment, which must of course depend on individual taste 
and the finances at command. 

In “clairecolling” or sizing walls or ceilings preparatory to 
papering, and also in the process of distempering, the smell of 
size is often very offensive, and this is not to be wondered at 
when its organic nature is considered. 

This odour can be almost entirely neutralised by the 
addition of a gill of turpentine to a pailful of melted size or 
distemper, This is actually an improvement to the body and 
binding properties of the material as well as a deodorant. 

In hanging papers, embossed pulp, or canvas materials on 
painted or varnished surfaces, a clairecolle of size and soda 
should be used—half a pound of soda to a gallon of melted 
size—to give a “bite” to the material to be hung and to 
prevent blistering. The clairecolle for unpainted surfaces 
should be melted size with a little whiting and turps as afore- 
said, no water. 

Many of the sanitary, washable distempers or water paints 
—so justly approved and largely employed nowadays—contain 
a percentage of turpentine, boiled oil, or other vehicles, as well 
as an admixture of dry white lead, zinc white or soluble glass, 
together with some disinfectant. Such truly sanitary pigments 
cannot be too highly commended, as they are cheap, produce 
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IoINRS.c,,. SHELVING, 1 


COUNTERS, &c. 


te Seating of a Hall folded flat round 
alls, for Social Gatherings, Drill, &c. 


'e satisfaction where in use. 


Prices, Particulars, and Samples of all above on Applicatior. 


bo iY Ss O (aw? = R, Manufacturer 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION -FOR INSIDE AND OUTSIDE. 
ROLLER BLINDS in Striped or Printed Hollands, from 5d. per square foot. 
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Patent Automatic Chairs. 
15 per cent. more seated. 
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Rows can be spaced 24 in. apart. 
Pack away into minimum space. 


BLINY > 
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perties than oil paint. 


will only do an average of 509 square yards. 


Little need be said as to the composition or application of ' 


paint to.walls or woodwork beyond urging the use of zinc 
white (oxide of zinc) or Charlton white, as being non-poisonous 
and therefore more sanitary than white lead (carbonate of lead), 
the poisonous nature of which is well known, although it may 
be safely used with proper precautions. 

If white-lead paint is used it should be genuine old, ground 
white:lead, mixed with pure American turps and Baltic linseed 
oil, with the addition of litharge driers or terebene, according 


to. the weather in which ‘it is used; and such paint gives off 


little or no odour or volatile particles. 

Do not use cheap white lead, as it is often adulterated with 
barytes (sulphate of barium), and avoid “young ” or new lead 
as it is deficient in covering properties and damages colour in 
its oxidation, White paint is the most healthful of all paints, 
because, apart from its artistic effect, it shows dirt better than 
coloured paint, and thus indicates the necessity for cleaning. 
A glossy surface is more sanitary than a dull or “flatted” 
surface, as it affords less hold for dirt. In selecting papers or 
decorations for the walls of bedrooms, and indeed for all living 
rooms, avoid large, staring patterns and aggressive contrasts 
of primary colour in masses. The less pattern there is the 
better ; a simple background of agreeable tone is more restful 
and suited to a bedroom than any assertive decorative treatment. 

A room simply decorated with a pale cream (not blue-white) 
ceiling and cornice, cream enamelled woodwork, and papered, 
painted or distempered walls in a. tint of soft non-arsenical 
green or blue for a warm, sunny aspect, or in warmer tones of 
terra-cotta, pink or yellow for cold, dark rooms, will be quieter 
and more soothing to the senses and thus more conducive to 
repose than more gaudy treatments. 

In purchasing paperhangings take care to procure them 
from a firm of repute, who can furnish an authentic guarantee 
that no arsenical colours or other poisonous ingredients are 
employed in the process of manufacture. 

The fermentation of the paste. used‘in hanging papers and 
relief materials is a danger which can be avoided by the addi- 
tion of a lump of alum, the size of a filbert, to a pail of-paste. 

This helps to thicken the paste, giving better and more 
adhesive. body, as well as having a hardening and non- 
fermentive action. 


CASTLE BYTHAM FREESTONE 
QUARRIES & LIME WORKS, 
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artistic and durable effects and possess better covering pro- 
One hundredweight of such a distemper 
will cover 849 square yards, while the same quantity of oil paint ' 


LUMINOUS PAINT. 


MANY MEDALS AWARDED. 
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The addition of a small quantity of oil of cloves also assist 
in checking fermentation. 
Lastly, we have to consider the floor, which should be size: 
and varnished all over, merely having a loose rug, thus pro 
viding a thoroughly sanitary surface which can be kept clea; 
and germ-free without the use of the scrubbing-brush. Aj 
open joints should be stopped to prevent dust dropping throug] 
into the space beneath. Permanganate of potash is an excel 
lent dark stain for clean floor boards, and has the additiona 
merit of its disinfecting qualities. 
The same general principles apply also to the decorativ: 
treatment of the reception-rooms, staircase, &c., elaborated t¢ 
whatever extent artistic inclinations or means may permit. 

Paperhangings, where used, should be preferably those wit} 
a hard,smooth surface, such as the hot-pressed silk fibres 9; 
oil-printed papers, not flocks nor mica papers, which catch the 
dust, and whose particles become detached in course of time 
thus failing to comply with sanitary requirements. 

Painted and panelled walls and ceilings, hand-paintec 
decorations of flat ornament in monochrome, colour or stencil 
ling, with the embellishment of gilding in mouldings and other 
ornamental details; plaster or compo-mounted enrichments, 
hardwood panelled wainscotting, parquet floors and every kind 
of decorative treatment that does not afford absorbent sur. 
faces or dust-collecting ridges, shelves or scrolls, may be freely 
employed in an entirely sanitary scheme of decoration 

In bath-rooms and closets do not have wooden enclosures te 
baths, sinks or w.c.’s, as such places frequently serve tc 
harbour filth and thus become a nuisance. Let every part of 
the sanitary fittings be open and above board, so that any 
leakage can be detected and every part accessible for daily 
cleansing. aN 

Corners behind w.c.’s and corners of rooms generally 
would be more hygienic if slightly rounded to prevent the 
collection of dirt. 

The walls of bath-rooms, lavatories and the domestic offices 
should be covered with varnished -paper, paint or, preferably, 
with ceramic or enamelled metal tiling, so as to be impervious 
and washable. The latter forms of wall covering are strongly 
to be advocated for larders, pantries and store cupboards, 
The floors of bath-rooms, water-closets and lavatories, also 
larders, should .be:cemented or asphalted. 

Mosaic of marble or glass is a material more often employed 
for the flooring of halls, steps and lavatories in this country 
than for mural decorations, due chiefly to questions of cost, but 
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WEATHERED STONE 
IN-STOCK. 
Top beds much the same ‘as Bath Stone. 


Bottom beds of fine quality, suitable for all kinds of Building 
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TOOLS FREELY. EVEN IN COLOUR. VERY DURABLE. 
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BLINDS. 
FITTINGS. 
SUN BLINDS. 
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JOSEPH BOAM, Ltd. 
35 SILVER STREET, LEICESTER, 
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ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
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NATIONAL TELEPHONE No, 3. 
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:is a matter for regret that this sanitary, artistic and durable 
gaterial is not more largely used for decorative purposes. 

_ In conclusion, a word may be given to the necessity for 
_mple inlet and outlet ventilation for every room, to promote 
he health of the occupants and to preserve the decorative 
_dornments. The least injurious form of artificial lighting in 
JI respects is, of course, the incandescent electric lamp, and 
yhere gas is used every burner should have outlet ventilation 
o carry off the fumes 

- Carefully search for cupboards under stairs, also cellars or 
‘aults. See that all such places have cement floors. Lime- 
‘yvash them twice a year, and do not let lumber and dirt 
‘ccumulate. Abolish brick or wood dustbins, and have iron 
nortable bins. 

_ Bear in mind that soap and water, fresh air, sunlight and 
‘Jeanliness in general are as much to do with health as 
Jaborate drainage and the complications of modern plumbing, 
nd there is the advantage, moreover, that such simple things 
re within the reach of all—the poor as well as the rich. 

. This rough sketch of a few points in the sanitary decora- 
jon and management of houses, while necessarily superficial, 
vill have served its purpose if it provides material for discussion, 


i RED LEAD AND LINSEED OIL. 

\ SPECIAL event has led me to consider, says Monsieur 
Jaillant in L’Architecture, the reasons which in former days 
ed to the use of red lead, and lately of colcothar (improperly 
valled minium of iron) for protecting iron from rusting. This 
»rotection of the metal from the etfects. of: damp and acids has 
ilways been a subject of great interest for builders, but for all 
hat I have found no trace of works showing any sign of that 
nterest, and builders appear to me to have been content with 
he old traditions of the utility of red lead. 

Our colleagues in the North of France think that it is 
imnecessary, to paint iron which is shut up in masonry and 
iheltered from the weather, but others think that it cannot be 
egarded as being protected from damp even under those cir- 
cumstances, and that it should therefore be always painted 
vith red lead. ea BE 
_ There is no process which gives complete security from the 
veather to ironwork exposed in the open air. If they are oil 
oainted, the painting has to be renewed and renewed until all 
letails are smothered. Enamel scales off. Browning only 
icts as a very temporary preservative. Horn used hot with oil 


is still the best, but I have been unable to obtain any informa- 
tion about this singular process. 

It is said that red lead and linseed oil form, in marked' 
contrast to colcothar, asphalte or coal tar, a.composition which 
adheres very tightly to iron and has no action on it. The red- 
lead coat does not crack in drying or after drying. It does 
not blister or flake off. When the painting has to be renewed! 
it is not necessary to remove the old colour, and the other 
applications have to be scraped off, so that the new coat of’ 
asphalte, &c, can be put on a clean metallic surface. 

The qualities essential for a protective coating for iron are 
impermeability, adherence and elasticity. It must respond 
without rupture to the expansion and contraction of the surface 
which it covers. The red-lead coating being a bad conductor ° 
of heat lessens these variations, so less call is made than would 
otherwise be the case on its elasticity. 

Red lead is applied to ships’ bottoms in the following; 
manner :—The iron is first made clean with hydrochloric acid 
and the vigorous use of rotary wire brushes. It is then rinsed’ 
with water and rubbed dry. It is then painted with the red 
lead and oil, which is first made into a thick viscid paste, which 
will keep several days without hardening. Just before use this 
paste is thinned with oil till it can be conveniently applied with 
the brush. Twenty-two gallons of colour contain one cwt. of 
linseed oil and- 4co lbs. of red lead, and will cover 120 square 
yards for the first coat and 144 for the second. 

The proper preparation of the surface to be protected is of 
the first importance, while the other essential is that the com- 
position should be good. Now builders pay attention to. 
neither of these points. They clean the iron perfunctorily, or,.’ 
which is just as useful, they don’t clean it at all, and they paint 
it with inferior qualities of red lead, often adulterated with 
ochre or even with brickdust. Such alteration will remain 
undissolved if the suspected pigment is boiled in a solution of 
sugar acidulated with nitric acid, which dissolves minium 
rapidly. 

Iron forged at an engineer’s and brought to a building is 
left about in all sorts of weathers, and as above stated is im- 
perfectly cleaned or not cleaned at all, and then painted with 
inferior red lead. Besides, careless work leaves joints insuffi- 
ciently protected by the paint, and as soon as rust gets hold im 
a joint the work is as good as ruined, as much ironwork on 
outdoor carpentry testifies. 

Although it must have been evident from the beginning of 
the use of iron its tendency to rust was its great drawback, no 


; MEMORIAL BRASSES, TABLETS, SCREENS, &c. 
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success seems to have been achieved in its protection until the | that an actual compound of linseed oil and a minium, a so. 
revival of oil-painting by Van Eyck, and the discovery that | of. lead-soap resembling india-rubber, is formed. These x. 
linseed oil had the power of drying in the air and covering | searches also controvert a curious objection which has bee 
‘surfaces with an impermeable coating. Ata time when every | made to painting iron with red lead. It has been said that th 
painter prepared his own colours and made all manner of painted iron suffers by reason of a galvanic action being set y 
‘experiments, it was quite natural that the increased drying | between the iron and the minium. It is singular that no on 
power conferred on linseed oil should have been found out. | has ever advanced this objection to the painting of iron wit 
No doubt the early attempts to prevent iron from rusting were | white lead and linseed oil, an application which ‘is exactly 0 
confined to greasing it, and once the effect of lead on linséed | all fours with the composition of red lead and linseed oil. Th 
oil had been observed it was not a great step to paint iron with objectors to red lead and not to white lead also seem to hay 
red lead and oil. But so far as I know no: systematic attempts | forgotten that the oil, especially when dry, is so bad a con 
have ever been made to establish cleariy the conditions’ of 
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‘painting iron with red lead and oil to compare its results with 
those of the anti-rust methods. Cloez did something towards 
it when he showed that the drying of oil was due to absorption 
of oxygen, and the influence of light, heat and extent of surface 


on that absorption. There is very little oxidation of an oil by 


the air in the dark, and less with coloured light than with day- 


light, and less at low than at high temperatures. The special ' 


capacity of linseed oil in painting has thus been defined, but it 
‘is very doubtful whether that can be said of the bodies which 
are mixed with it, and which seem merely to give opacity and 
consistency. 

It is unfortunate that the great difference in price among 
oils and the great difficulties in the way of recognising them 
‘when mixed together are the cause of much adulteration. 
Chemists have long been trying to find out means of satis- 
factorily analysing mixtures of oils, and it cannot yet be said 
that they have been entirely successful. The difficulty lies in 
the close similarity between the composition of different oils, 
and in the fact that tests which give a sharp reaction with a 
pure oil do not do so in mixtures containing it. 


Hence the exaggerated demand for special siccatives. | 


‘Some there are of these which can be of service when used 
with prudence and with reference to some particular object to 
‘be attained, but unless used in very small quantities they lessen 
the adhesion of the paint, and create a tendency in it to scale 
‘off, by making it less elastic and hence less conformable to the 
effects of changes of temperature upon the metal. 

Insufficient cleaning of the surfaces to be painted, and the 
use of other applications than red lead and linseed oil are 
probably between them responsible for most of the failures 
experienced in iron painting. However that may be, there can 
be no doubt that red lead and linseed form a very suitable com- 
position for protecting iron. Recent researches tend to show 


ductor the passage of any current seems absolutely impossible 
At Bremen an iron coated with red lead eighteen years befor 
was found to be absolutely insulated, so that it did not affact i 
galvanometer with tensions of 150 volts. In fact, the directo 
of telegraphs at Hanover was led to suppose that even atmo 
spheric tensions might be resisted by a mixture of red lead anc 
linseed oil. 

A paste of red lead and linseed oil is the only substanc, 
capable of closing hermetically joints subjected to great pres 
sure from gases or water, and it is used in the manufacture o 
secondary batteries to protect metals from oxidation. Th 
experiments of Hacketal have shown that a paste of linseed oj 
and red lead applied to vegetable fibre provides a_ solic 
insulating, weather - resisting envelope, capable of replacing 
gutta-percha for overhead wires. \ 
mass is more than 640,000 megohms per square inch. The 
tissue impregnated with linseed oil pasted with from four tc 
five times its weight of red lead loses completely its hygroscopic 
properties and becomes an insulator equal to india-rubber, | 
is insensible to all kinds of weather. y 

Two threads of bronze, each one-twentieth of an inch in 
diameter, were exposed to chlorine gas for a month, one naked, 
the other painted with red lead and linseed oil. The latter was 
not in the least affected, and the other was eaten completely 
through, 


The resistance of the dn — 


The present agitation against the use of lead in any form, 
from its poisonous effects on the workmen using it, is taking a 


wrong form. The right course is not to prohibit the use of 


lead and its compounds, which have valuable properties pro- 


bably impossible to secure with any substitutes, but to find out 


and adopt methods whereby they may be used without injuring 


the health of those who have to handle them. Such must 


exist, and up to the present very little attempt has been made 


to find them. 
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We have already chronicled the death of EmeEricu 
STEINDL on the 31st ult. in his sixty-third year. He was 
the architect of the Parliament house in Buda Pesth, which 
will shortly be opened. In Hungary there was a movement 
among many enthusiastic artists for the creation of a 
national style, and the examples produced were more re- 
markable for novelty than for grace. STEINDL stood aloof, 
for he had been nurtured in the Classic traditions, and he 
preferred in Gothic the works of the purest period alone. 
He was largely employed in the restoration of Medixval 
edifices, such as the beautiful cathedral of Kaschau, the 
Abbey of Jak, the castles of Vajda-Hungad and churches 
in Bartfeld and Kremnitz. The Emperor of GERMANY 
was especially pleased with SreinpL’s Houses of Parlia- 
ment. While allowing the two chambers to be expressed, 
the architect suggested their unity by means of a great 
cupola. 


THE export of works of art from Rome is steadily 
decreasing. The value of the paintings, statuary and 
miscellaneous works which left the city last year amounted 
to 83,9467. In 1898 such exports were 116,930Z. ; in 1899 
there was a reduction to 113,115/, and in 1900 to 

_103,483/. It will thus be seen that last year the value was 
not quite three-fourths of the total four years ago. Accord- 
ing to the British Consul the falling off is probably due to 
two causes : the first is the strict enforcement of the rules 
bearing upon the transfer from the country of works of art, 
chiefly specimens of old art; and the second is the 
tendency on the part of the present generation to follow 
commercial pursuits as yielding more tangible and early 
profits than an artistic career. An influential cause arises 


_from the more accurate knowledge of works of art which is 


_ prevalent among visitors to Rome. There was a time 


» when there was no difficulty in passing off sham antiques 


on strangers, but people have now become more sceptical. 
The works of modern Roman artists are also less 
appreciated than formerly. 


A PAPER on “The Lia Fail, or Stone of Destiny at 


Tara, and the Election of Kings by Augury,” was read by | 


Mr. SipNey HarTLanp at the meeting of the British 
Association. This is by some supposed to be the Corona- 
tion-stone in Westminster Abbey. Mr. Hart Lanp said it 
had an authentic history of 600 years. At the time of the 


conquest of Scotland by Epwarp I. it was the stone on 


_ identified with the stone 


antiquity and patriotism. 


Period and Ferrcus, 
_ would still have to be 


which the kings of the Scots were according to immemorial 
Custom installed, and was then removed from Scone to 
Westminster Abbey. Its earlier history was abundantly 
supplied by legend. Regarded as sacred, it was even 
used by Jacop as a pillow. The 


attempt was thus made, by connecting the ruling race in 


Scotland with the legends of the Hebrew patriarchs, to 


confer upon the stone the united sanctity of religion, 
The history of the stone had 
been subjected by SKENE, and more recently by Mr. 
O'REILLY, to an exhaustive analysis, which rendered it clear 
that there was no trustworthy evidence that the Stone of 
Tara was the Coronation-stone now at Westminster. The 
antecedent improbability was great, and even if it were 
indisputable that the stone in question was no longer at 
Tara in the eleventh century, the chasm between that 
whose very existence was legendary, 
bridged and the variants of the story 


| would need to be reconciled. 


J 


that the Vicarage House and 


_ Y€ars ago a similar attempt was 


4 Ivisa popular belief that parsonage houses are as much 


the property of the parish as the church itself. Surprise 
and alarm were therefore excited by the announcement 
8} acres of glebe land at 
by public auction. A few 
made, but the then Bishop 
of Cuicuester, at the request of the Commissioners, 
tefused his consent. The present bishop with the patron 
of the living, the Bishop of Lonpon, and the Archbishop 
of Canrerpury gave their permission. A memorial was 


Cowfold were about to be sold 


é 
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accordingly sent to the 
that the sale should be 
vicar was that it was 


prelates by the parishioners asking 

prevented. The explanation of the 
impossible for a clergyman whose 
income was only 330/. a year, and who was not provided 
with a curate, to keep up a fine mansion with five acres of 
pleasure grounds, orchards and gardens. The vicar denied 
that the late bishop was opposed to the sale. The vicar 
also wished to erect a house that would be better adapted 
fora man with a limited income. But the parishioners 
consider that a cheap house built near the entrance 
gate will not only depreciate the value of the present 
vicarage, but will be so wanting in privacy that the 
living will be deprived of one of its great charms. The 
vicar’s reply was that the new building will be erected under 
the rules of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners at a cost of 
1,500/, and the plans will require the sanction of the three 
bishops. According to the solicitor of the vicar, the 
inhabitants of a parish have nothing whatever to do with 
the residence of an incumbent. It is not their property, 
never was their property, nor have they contributed in any 
shape or form one single farthing to its erection. In days 
gone by pious persons built churches and parsonages on 
their own land, dedicated them to pious uses, and endowed 
them with land, tithes, &c. They thus became the property 
of the Church, and each of the holders of the benefices 
thus created became the freeholder of the church, par- 
sonage house, glebe lands, &c., during his incumbency.. 
The parsonage house provided a roof over his head, and! 
the glebe lands and other emoluments provided for the- 
necessities of his maintenance and that of his family. Of 
late years the old parsonage houses, many of which had 
become dilapidated or were far too small for the require- 
ments of modern times, were rebuilt under the auspices of 
Queen ANNE’S Bounty, which lends money under certain 
enabling statutes to incumbents for the purpose of rebuild- 
ing their parsonage houses. In spite of the opposition 
the sale took place on Monday last, the freehold of the 
vicarage, with stabling, finely timbered gardens and grounds, 
ornamental water stocked with fish, and a piece of meadow 
land of about 8 acres 2 roods 36 poles being sold for 
4,000/, 


THE executive committee of the Carnegie Trust propose 
to expend 200,000/ among the four universities of Scotland 
within the next five years. The money will be available 
for improvements in teaching and for new buildings. A 
sum of 40,000/. will be allotted to Glasgow for buildings 
which will be utilised for the departments of physics, 
physiology, forensic medicine and materia medica. To 
Aberdeen University 5,000/ will be alletted, mainly for 
laboratories. A similar sum is to be given to St. Andrews 
University. With contributions from other individuals 
the funds available for building purposes at St. Andrews 
reach a sum of over 40,000/._ It is hoped to provide better 
accommodation in Edinburgh University for the classes of 
natural philosophy and engineering. The Trust will con- 
tribute 40,000/. towards the expense on the understanding 
that the plan is approved. A charter has been granted 
under the Royal Sign Manual for the incorporation of the 
Carnegie Trust. 


It was said by Heinricn HEINE that in listening to 
CuopPin’s compositions he forgot the performer, and 
thought only of the great tone-poet whose place.was with 
Mozart, BEETHOVEN cr Rossini. CHOPIN made himself 
so much at home in Paris, he might with reason be looked 
upon asa Frenchman. But the French no longer care about 
him or his romantic career. A few years ago some of his 
surviving admirers resolved to erect a memorial of him, and 
a site was assigned in the Parc Monceau, Paris. That would 
be an appropriate position for a celebrity who was once 
much appreciated by the fashionable world. Then there 
was a change in the official mind, and the Luxembourg 
Garden was substituted. It was also decided to allow no 
more than a bust, accompanied by a single figure. Van- 
dalism has, unhappily, made its appearance in Paris, where 
the simplest work of art used to be respected, and the 
emblematic figure has already suffered mutilation. The 
sculptor, M. GEorGEs Dupols, is afraid of a.renewal of the 
attempts, and he therefore proposes that the figure should 
be cast in bronze. The expense would not reach 100/, 
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SCULPTORS AND PAINTERS 


T is impossible to prevent men from exercising their 
self-esteein, and consequently the society, profession 
or calling to which some belong is extolled beyond those 
in which they have no part or interest. In that way the 
purpose of nature is served and there is progress. Even in 
the serene atmosphere of the British Association we find 
the same spirit existing. Rarely are philosophers allowed 
to imitate Bacon in taking all knowledge for their province. 
They have to make their choice. The public also copy 
the specialists. Some sections are crowded, whilst in 
others the readers of papers have only a few men like 
themselves as listeners, and indeed in occasional cases the 
papers have to.be taken as read, 

The pursuers of science are, ‘however, only imitating 
the conduct of painters and sculptors in the palmy days 
of the Renaissance. One of the subjects which was 
most fiercely disputed, and very often with swords and 
daggers as arguments, was the relative importance of the 
man who worked in marble, bronze or precious metals and 
the man who covered canvases with colours. It is recorded 
of GIorGIONE that he upheld the supremacy of his own art 
by insisting that a spectator without changing his point of 
view could see a painted figure under several aspects and 
even with different movements. That was a commonplace 
theory which might be convincing to people who had only 
a vague notion of art and wished to have its principles 
reduced to.a few words. But when GiorcIoNnE was asked 
to give a demonstration of his assertion he went through 
one of those curious experiments which were frequent at 
the time, but which would not now convince children who 
had perused a few pages of a scientific primer. VASARI 
relates how GIORGIONE painted a man whose back was 
visible in the picture. Before him was introduced very 
clear water, which displayed the front part of the figure. 
On one side was a polished cuirass, and on the othera 
mirror, and the reflections were supposed to reveal the 
remainder of the body. The biographer tells us that the 
work received unlimited applause on account of its 
ingenuity, and it was accepted as establishing the 
superiority of painting over sculpture in having the power 
to combine in one view a great many aspects. 

The sculptors, on the other hand, claimed their own 
superiority because it was necessary to be thorough in their 
work. They were not able to evade a contest with dif- 
ficulties by means of shadows, foreshortening, perspective 
tricks, &c. Their statues were to be seen from many 
points of view, and were equal to sustain the test of touch- 
ing. Even in reliefs it was sometimes expected that the 
figures were to be made so salient as almost to suggest they 
could be detached from the ground. 

When it was a question whether painting or sculpture 
was most éligible for the decoration of a building, we can 
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well imagine that atguments of many kinds, and not always | 
cogent, were forthcoming from the representatives of the — 
two arts. The painters were willing to adorn the exterior — 
of structures with frescoes regardless of atmospheric opera- 
tions, while the sculptors believed the interiors to be — 
adapted for statues and reliefs. In our time a competition | 
of the sort is almost an impossibility. Buildings rarely are 
allowed to afford opportunities to painters or sculptots 
for the exercise of their arts: But it°is noteworthy that | 
in 1780, ‘when the Royal Academy was still in a state 
of infancy—it was only ten years old —“REYNOLDs felt it was 
his duty to discriminate between the principles of painting 
and sculpture and to demonstrate that sculpture has but one 
style, while there were several in painting. - “ The sculptor’s. 
art,” said the President, ‘‘is not unlike that of dancing, — 
where the attention of the spectator is principally engaged i 
by the attitude and action of the performer, and it is there 
he must look for whatever expression that art is capable of 
exhibiting.” REYNOLDS was ‘not a scholar, but itis a) 
remarkable fact that PLuraRcH made a nearly similar 
observation, the difference being that he refers to poetty | 
instead of sculpture. SIMONIDES had said, and his words | 
helped to inspire the Zaocoon of LESSING, that painting was 
dumb or silent poetry, for in the old days poetry was mote 
often listened to in the form of recitation than read. 
PLuTaRCH, on the contrary, held it would be truer to say 
that dancing was mute poetry, and poetry a speaking dance, 
inasmuch as painting never employed the aid of poetry, or 
poetry that of painting, whilst dancing and poetry have a x 
complete affinity. Painting, sculpture and dancing were 
consequently brought into relation. It would, however, ia 
be well to remember that dancing was a very different art 
with the Greeks to that which was popular in London 
during the eighteenth century. THACKERAY in one of his 
essays introduces REYNOLDS and GoupsmitH at Madame , 
CornEtys’, the former wearing a domino. REYNOLDS — 
stated that dancers can wear masks with little diminution in 
expression, and he expressed a belief that in antiquity — 
masks were also common. Hence he drew the con-. 
clusion that as the face bears so very inconsiderable a pro- 
portion to the effect of the whole figure, the ancient 
sculptors neglected to animate the features with the general _ 
expression of the passions. It was with the face rather! 
than with the figure that RrEyNoLps was successful, and ; 
thus his own practice was judged by him .to represen 2 
exactly the province of painting and at the same time to | 
define the limits bétween painting and sculpture. If it — 
were pointed out to him that his figures did not suggest 2 — 
study of the model or of ancient masterpieces in sculptt 
he would have been able to reply that the figures of 
and of RuBENs were attractive although they were 
perfect in their proportions. 

The Venetian-and Flemish painters offered compensa 
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_ English visitors: 


while the 
_ Some modern efforts to combine the qualities of the two 
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tion for inaccuracies ‘by the ‘vivid power of their colours. 
A sculptor has no’ résource of that sort; if his contours-are 
excessive or'attehuated ‘he: must accept: the consequences. 
Nos friendly apologists: extol .the glowing flesh or» the 
richness of hig:costumes.:.: Hexis treated: as: if he were a 
boy at school-whose inaccuracies in arithmetic, grammar or 
geography are‘followed: by punishment. «There is no middle 
course for the sculptor; he must attain the standard 
which ‘is accepted: as‘ the right. one’ or his work will ‘fail. 
dt is also-hise misfortune, a circumstance. ignored by the 
public, that with: him: the: correction» of faults is attended 
with Such difficulties as to be’ almost ‘an: impossibility. A 
painter'can: change or modify his work to any extent that 
seems desirable, but there is not a process corresponding to 
painting out in:marble. The clay model can: certainly .be 
altered, but an “error in marble may be of a‘kind: beyond 
remedy.: In fact, an-attempt at correction is not infrequently 
found to createva'defect of a worse characters 99s) 3 | 
~ When all this: is: called to mind it becomes an excuse 
for the utilisation of: mechanical aids in sculpture. With a 
full-size model which is: as complete ‘and perfect as the 
artist can make .ity'an .exact: reproduction, which can be 
performed by assistants, not: only diminishes risks costly 
to the sculptor:atid:which he can ill-afford, but it may pro- 
duce the most»pleasing result. The cause of:some of the 
‘disappointmentavhith now arises on ‘viewing works by Joun 
FLAXMAN wasihisi:employment during the greater part of 
“his career of models which were far-smaller in size than the 
figures in matblewi!Dexterous as he’ was as an operator, 
he was not. always:capabie:of realising his original idea. 
Ttalian practice did not ‘depend much on large models, and 
the sculptors were trained from entering the -ateliers to 
earve the stone: But .the numberof unfinished works by 
MIicHEL ANGELO will suggest that ‘his ‘powerful arm could 
not always make the marble express his thoughts. 
The want of-appreciation of the sculptor’s art in England 
arises in a large measure from the difficulty which the 
public in general have .in judging ‘it rightly. They have 


_ become tolerably familiar with painting, and they have a 


notion that the dividing line between painting and sculpture 
is not so wide ag theorists assert. Hence it is that sculp- 
tured tricks when. displayed in foreign exhibitions, and 
which make the judicious grieve, are usually attractive for 
In one sense it is true, as was remarked 
by Sir Davip Wixkie, that in ancient art qualities exist of 


_ freedom of handling and light and shadow which become 


suggestive of great paintings. WuLk1E accounted for this 
by saying that in the time of- the Greeks statues and_bas- 
- Teliefs were painted or produced in parti-coloured marble, 
pictures resembled coloured sculptures. But 


| arts are pushed to extremes which would daunt a Greek. 
| No one can properly judge sculpture who is not possessed 
_ of a canon of proportion more definite than that commonly 
_ employed in the judging of pictures. Indeed in assessing 
_ the value of pictures proportions are hardly recognised, or 
the defects. are: condoned by qualities which are more 
_ pleasing to the crowd. 
The difficulty of criticism as applied to sculpture is of 
old standing. -Virruvius considered that the fluting of 
columns was no more than an attempt to imitate the 
drapery of the figures of women as represented in sculpture. 
It 1s Only necessary to give a glance at the procession of the 
Athenian maidens which we see in the British Museum 
In Order to realise how inadequate was the suggestion. We 
heed not say anything about the want of artistic imagination 
which is imputed to the old architects, and their inability 
to produce effects of light and shade and variety of surface 
by channelling their columns. What is also suggested is 
that there was monotony in the folds of the garments, but 
‘twill be found that while there .is a resemblance in the 
‘Costume, for no doubt the Athenian girls who formed the 
Procession were uniformly clad, yet we can see sufficient 
vanleéty to confute the statement of VITRUVIUS. 

worts are occasionally made of late to overcome an 
‘English peculiarity of long standing, and to have the grace 
Which sculpture ‘confers imparted to English buildings. 
But that end will not be attained if the works which are 
Sought after do not possess the characteristics of genuine 
sculpture. Public bodies and private building-owners, as 
well as those who pass by and utter critical opinions with 
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‘be, led:away, by a weakness for. painting. Eachyart:/has. its 
limits; and neither will be helped if the qualities, are; mixed 
‘and confounded. - ‘Vasari. in.his .time endeavoured in, the 
introduction to the ‘‘ Lives” to persuade his countrymey that 
,the old contest as. to whether sculpture or painting was 
\entitled to first place was labour. in vain. . A;similar appeal 
is-still more needed. to-day: in England. Sculpture, cannot 
succeed: if, an. untaught public opinion decides that..the 
‘sculptor must do-his. best::to; make his work resemble. the 
‘works of the: painter, and -possess those qualities which. the 
'material he uses is unfitted to:express. . i 


at 


THE EDUCATION OF. CONSTRUCTORS. 
“HE: importance: assigned to. education: and to -new 
subjects. of. study«at the- meeting of. the British 


with amazement. . When BREWSTER projected the Assogia- 
tion his desire was to have annual assemblies in which 
students. of science could. reveal their discoveries «and 
obtain the applause they merited. The humblest. explorer 
of nature in that way found:-an: opportunity to. exhibit .the 
results of his-investigations in the by-paths of.science. and 
| to receive encouragement:from those: who were recognised 
as masters. . At the early meetings of the Association many 
instances were forthcoming of:men without-renown -who 
had succeeded in the ascertaining - of facts relating to-ane 
kind of plants. or rocks’which hitherto were unknown, or 
doubtful. They represented mainly sciences which were 
dependent on observation, and they were able to continue in 


Association in Belfast must strike many of the old members 


the pursuit of their studies by-the aid of small grants from the 
general fund. There were other men who were engaged. in 
experimental science, and from time to time they imparted 
the results of long, costly and toilsome inquiries. That 
was only one side of the Association’s utility. What was 
reckoned by many as more important was the facility which 
the meetings offered of bringing men together who lived in 
seclusion or far apart, and who could compare notes about 
the work in which they were engaged and give encourage- 
ment to one another. There could be no public record of 
what took place at conversations in. which, perhaps, rot 
more than two might join. But they may have been more 
productive of good than the open meetings of the Associa- 
tion. 

_ As time went on the province of the Association was 
enlarged by the addition of new sections. It became neces- 
sary to play, as it were, to the public, and in that way the 
intercourse between devotees of the same pursuit was 
weakened. Many other changes have occurred, and it 
would now appear from what was said in Belfast as if 
prominent members were looking forward to a day when a 
different class of followers of science would take part in the 
proceedings. 

Events have recently made this imperative. Although 
the British Association has accomplished so much it is 
evident that the progress of science has more advanced in 
countries where a similar itinerant institution is unknown. 
To a great extent the meetings gradually were taken to be 
occasions for pleasant excursions, and a week with the 
Association was judged by many to be the most interesting 
part of a holiday. Hence science was easily associated 
with pastimes, and men and women enjoyed themselves 
with playing with tremendous. problems which, however 
vast in their conclusions, did not need much labour in 
obtaining information. JoHN TyNDALL spoke at a former 
meeting in Belfast about the scientific use of the imagination, 
but that power was long exercised by people who had never 
attended a lecture at the Royal Institution or read through 
a book on science. It was very agreeable to. discuss 
problems in geology or evolution which could do without 
the support of evidence, but that mode of pursuing science 
was not adapted for business purposes in this world. A few 
years ago a German chemist apologised before the Associa- 
tion for the imperfections of the paper he was about to 
read, and which was on green dyes. He said it represented 
the work of only thirty years, and that time was insufficient 
to exhaust so important a subject... His words were no 
doubt regarded as mere affectation, but they suggested the 
thoroughness of German chemists, which has made them 
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supreme in chemical manufactures. ‘Toying with science is’ 
not more in favour in Germany than toying with war. 
There is no difference in. the grim earnestness with which 
both are followed. . ee yaad 

We need not consider what was said about the necessity 
of a new mode of education and inquiry in the majority of 
the sections at Belfast. Anthropology has of late years 
pushed geology aside as the favourite science of amateurs. 
Yet we find the President speaking of the lamentable lack 
of precise information and of the generalisations resting on 
foundations which_are so slight as to afford little chance of 
permanence. But the address to the engineering section 
by Professor JoHN Perry should not be overlooked in the 
briefest review of the proceedings. Every man who is 
successful naturally thinks his own methods of education 
are the best. Professor Perry served four years as an 
apprentice ina Belfast foundry, and he is therefore justified in 
concluding that manual work should be taken up at a very 
early stage by whoever aspires to become an engineer. In. 
1863 there was, he says, only one school in the North of 
Ireland, where practical geometry and mechanical drawing 
were taught. He also attended Queen’s College, Belfast, 
for a course of civil engineering, and he supposes that 
never on earth was there a college so ill-equipped for such 
a study. The only apparatus consisted of a few surveying 
instruments. But he had for master James THomson, 
the elder brother of Lord Ke tvin, who was a great 
mathematician, and on that account he was not duly 
esteemed by the civil enginee:s of those days, or by railway 
companies, and we doubt if a structure from his design 
exists in Ireland. He was also a close observer of pheno- 
mena, and was therefore indisposed to accept the calcula- 
tions which were then respected as infallible :— 


One of his early lectures, says Professor Perry, was 
about flowing water, and he told us of a lot of things he had 
observed, which I also had observed without much thought, 
and he showed how these simple observations completely 
destroyed the value of everything printed in every text-book on 
the subject of water flowing over gauge notches, even in the 
otherwise very perfect Rankine. I felt how stupid I had been 
in not having drawn these conclusions myself, but in truth till 
then I had never ventured for a moment to criticise anything 
in @ book. I have been a cautious critic of all statements in 
text-books ever since. Again, soon afterwards, he let me see 
that although I had often looked at the whirlpool in a basin of 
water when the central bottom hole is open, and although I 
had read Edgar Allan Poe’s mythical description of the 
Maélstrom, I had been very much too careless in my observa- 
tion. Among other things, Thomson had observed that 
particles of sand gradually passed along the bottom towards 
the hole. When he found out the cause of this it led him at 
once to several discoveries of great importance. Indeed, the 
study of this simple observation gave rise to all his work on 
(1) What occurs at bends of pipes and channels, and why rivers 
in alluvial plains bend more and more ; (2) The explanation of 
the curious phenomena that accompany great forest fires; 
(3) The complete theory of the great wind circulation of the 
earth, published in its final form as the Bakerian Lecture of the 
Royal Society in 1892. 


James THomson revived Medizval days, when pro- 
fessors influenced a large number of students with little 
external aid, for ability can dispense with costly apparatus 
of most kinds. But Professor Perry was then sufficiently 
competent to take advantage of what he heard. He believes 
that with such a teacher boys from public schools like those 
who now join engineering classes would be handicapped, 
and they would gain more by entering works at once 
than by entering a great engineering school. “Our school 
system,” he affirms, ‘“‘resembles the ordinary type of old- 
established works, where gradual accretion has produced a 
higgledy-piggledy set of shops which one looks at. with 
stupefaction, for it is impossible to get business’ done in 
them well ‘and promptly, and yet it’ seems impossible to 
start a 1eform anywhere. What is wanted is an earthquake 
or a fire—a good fire—to destroy the’ whole works and 
enable the business to be reconstructed on a consistent and 
simple plan. And for much the same reason our whole 
public school system ought to be ‘ scrapped ’” 


_ The: principle which was adopted by Professor PERRY’ 
with his colleagues, Professors AYRTON and ARMSTRONG, ‘at » 


are respected nowhere. 


construct railways, machines or buildings. 


the Finsbury Technical College, was that the teacher should ' 


take the pupil’s point of view rather than the pupil the 


e 


teacher's, and thatthe student should be- instructed how 


to teach himself rather than be taught by them. Their — 


students are now to be found everywhere in good posts. 


Boys were instructed to make drawings in pencil only, also — 


for it was thought preferable to improvise means of testing 
by an oid screw-jack or a lifting machine, or by loading 
wires and twisting things. Four directors of electric com- 


panies entered into the spirit of the institution, and for | 


many weeks occupied themselves advantageously in con- 
ducting experiments made with an old fly-wheel bought at. 


‘a rag-and-bone shop. ‘nse Wo tre nn 
It would seem as if Mr. SQuEERs had hit upon the sort 


of teaching which is best adapted for those who: have to 
The pupil: 
of Dotheboys Hall first went through an orthographical 


exercise by speiling ‘‘ winder,” and then was sent to clean 


one. Language and practice were thus combined. The 
majority of teachers until recent times were-like pupils who 
knew only of ‘‘ winders” from the spelling-book, and to 
this day a great many learned professors would be unable: 
to describe the anatomy of one of the windows in their 
study. 
kind that will te produced by definitions alone. Many 
pupils in architects and engineers’ offices become quickly 
disgusted when they. realise that words have meanings 
which are unknown to them, and which only can be dis- 


covered by an examination of the objects which are 
The national mauvais honte deters them 


referred to. 
from asking explanations, and they continue to go 
through routine in a manner that is unsatisfactory to 
themselves if they are honest, but which they have 
not the courage to remove. One sometimes thinks that in 


: 
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tracings and blue prints such as would be respected in ~ 
the-workshop, and not the drawing-class drawings which | 
The spirit of the system was 
‘suggested bythe rejection of a 1oo-ton testing: machine,. 


The knowledge required in practice is not of the | 


such cases it would be an advantage if words were not used 


until clear ideas of things were obtained by means of. the 
senses. Every subject ought to be taught, Professor PERRY 
declares, “ through illustrations from the professional, work 


in which a student is to be engaged. An engineer has been’ 


wasting his time if he is able to answer the questions: of an 
ordinary examination paper in chemistry or pure mathe- 
matics. The usual mathematical teacher thinks most of 
those very parts of mathematics which to an ordinary man 
who wants to use matheinatics are quite valueless, and those 
parts which would be altogether useful and easy enough to 
understand he never reaches; and so it is also in chemistry. 
An engineer teaching mathematics would avoid all futilities;. 
he would base his reasoning on that experimental know- 
ledge already possessed by a student. He would know 


that the finished engineer cannot hope to remember any- _ 


thing except a few general principles, but that he ought to 
be able to apply these, clumsily or not, to the solution of 
any problem whatsoever.” Soi G. ane 

It must have been startling for those who are conversant 
with the history of the British Association to hear those 


revolutionary methods announced. All branches of science’ 
are supposed to be represented in the sections, and any- | 


one who is accepted as a genuine student should: 
be able to take part in each of 
trouble. But Admirable CricuTons, however useful in 
conversation, do not aid in the practical work of 
the world. To master any one subject properly, if it 
were only green dyes, requires the devotion of a life- 
time. With concentration and a good method a zealous: 
student can, however, render himself capable of becoming” 
useful to his generation. Nor is it necessary for him to 
conduct elaborate experiments or to employ costly testing 
machinery if he can fully understand that nature is uniform, 
‘and that small things rarely differ from those which are 
large. 
of science could discover much in a common soap-bubble, 
and would be: usefully employed in endeavouring to pro-~ 
duce thein on a large scale. 
applicable to much else in science. 
must have another object than the gaining of a 


little repu-- 
tation by talking about them. ia 


‘Two Bursaries and three demi-bursaries will be competed’ — 


i a 


for on the 27th inst. at the Paris School of Electricity. - 


What is true of the bubble is 
But the experiments. 


them without — 


Sir JoHN HERSCHEL was of opinion that a lover 


| 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE. ENGINEER.* 


OT only do I think. that every teacher in an engineering 
- college ought to have some acquaintance with engineer- 
_ but it seems.to. me equally important to allow a professor 
sngineering, who ought, above all things, to be a practical 
A man who is 
‘competing with other engineers in practical work very 
ckly becomes antiquated in his knowledge; the designing 
4c in his drawing office is altogether out of date; he lectures ° 


ngl : the : 
rae to keep in touch with his profession. 


ut old difficulties which are troubles no longer ; his pupils 


e no enthusiasm in their work because it is merely academic 
lifeless; even when he is a man distinguished for important 
k in the past his students have that kind of disrespect for 
| If there is fear 
+ too much well-paid professional work will prevent efficiency 


teaching which makes it useless to them. 


eaching there is no great difficulty in applying a remedy. 


One most important fact to be borne in mind is that efficient 


shers cannot be obtained at such poor salaries as are now 
in, An efficient labourer is worthy of his hire; an inefficient 
yurer is not worthy of any hire, however small. Again, 
e isa necessity for three times as many teachers as are 
ally provided in England The average man is in future to 
really educated. This means very much more personal 
ntion, and from thoughtful teachers. Is England prepared 
ace the problem of technical education in the only way 
sh can lead to success, prepared to pay a proper price for 
real article? If not she must be prepared to see the aver- 
man remaining uneducated _ 
Advocacy of teaching of the kind that was given at Finsbury 
ten met by the opposition not, only of pure mathematicians 
academic teachers, but I am sorry to say also of engineers. 
average engineer not merely looks askance at, he is really 
ysed to, the college training of engineers, and I think, on 
whole, that he has much justification for his views 
versity degrees in engineering science are often conferred 
i students who follow an academic course, in which they 
1 little except how to pass examinations. 
ty, even, does not often possess the three powers to which 
ve referred. ..He is not fond of reading, and therefore he 
no imagination, and the idea of an engineer without 
‘ination is as absurd as Teufelsdréch’s notion of a cast-iron 
He cannot really compute, in spite of all his mathema- 
and he is absurdly innocent of the methods of the true 
mt of nature. This kind of labelled scientific engineer is 
; manufactured now in bulk because there is a money 
attached to a degree. He is not an engineer in any sense 
1e word, and does not care for engineering, but he some- 
5 gets employment in technical colleges. He is said to 
‘when he is really only impressing upon deluded pupils 
mportance of formula, and that whatever is printed in 
S must betrue. The real young engineer, caught in this 
» will no doubt find his way out of it, for the healthy 
‘ience of the workshop will bring back his common sense. 
he average pupil of such graduates there is no help. If 
aters works, he knows but little more than if had gone 
‘from school. He is still without the three qualifications 
1 are absolutely necessary for a young engineer. He is 
{certain to be a nuisance in the works and to try another 
ssion at the end of his pupilage. But if it is his father’s 
fess he can make a show of knowing something about it, 
€ is usually called an engineer. 
andardisation in an industry usually means easier and 
‘er and better manufacture, and a Certain amount of it 
‘be good even in engineering; but when we see a gréat deal 
ve know that in that industry the true engineer is disliked. 
sider that in the scholastic industry there has been far too 
| standardisation. Gymnasium and polytechnic systems 
andardised in Germany, and there is a tendency to import 
‘into England; but in my opinion we are very far indeed 
snowing any system which deserves to be standardised, 
1€ Worst we can copy is what we find now in Germany 
\witzerland. What we must strive for is the discovery of 
‘tish system suiting the British boy and man. The 
sh boy may be called stupid so often that he actually 
‘es himself to be stupid; but of one thing we may be sure, 
| find in some way or other an escape from the stupefying 
f schoolwork to which the German boy submits. And if 
i possible to make the average English boy of nineteen 
uch a silly school-leaving examination as the German 
/nd to pass through a polytechnic, I am quite sure that 
Would be little employment among common sense 
t engineers for such a manufactured article. But is it 


le that British boys could be manufactured into such 
‘nt academic machines, without initiative or invention or 
\luality, by teachers who are none of them engineers ? 
> must have a British system of education. We cannot 
ipa longer as we have done in the past without engi- 
3 education, and, furthermore, it. must be such as to 
. 

rom the address of Professor John. Perry, president of the 
2ring Section of the British Association meeting at Belfast. 
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commend itself to employers, Of my F insbury students I 
think I may say that not one failed to get into works on a two 
or three years’ engagement, receiving some very small wage 
from the beginning and without paying a premium. To obtain 
such employment was obviously one test of fitness to be an 
engineer, because experienced men thought it impossible. One 
test of the system was the greater ease with which new men . 
obtained employment in shops which had already taken some . 
of our students. It is certainly very difficult to convince. an 
employer that. a college man will not be.a nuisance in the . 
shops. In Germany and France, and to a less extent in 
America, there is among employers a belief in the value of 
technical education _ In England there is still complete un- 
belief. I have known the subscribers of money to a large 
technical college in England (the members of its governing 
board) to laugh, all of them, at the idea that the college could 
be of any possible benefit to the industries of the town. . They 
subscribed because just then there was a craze for technical 
education due to a recent panic. They were ignorant masters 
of works (sons of the men who had created the works), ignorant 
administrators of the college affairs and ignorant critics of their 
mismanaged college. I feel sure that if the true meaning of 
technical education were understood, it would commend itself 
to Englishmen. Technical education is an education in the 
scientific and artistic principles which govern the ordinary 
operations in any industry. It is neither a science, nor an art, 
nor the teaching of a handicraft. It is that without which a 
master is an unskilled master; a foreman an unskilled fore- 
man; a workman an unskilled workman; and a clerk or 
farmer an unskilled clerk or farmer. The cry for technical 
education is simply a protest against the existence of unskilled 
labour of all kinds. 

To have any good general system the employers must co- 
operate. Much of the training is workshop practice, and it 
cannot be too often said that this is not to be given in any 
college. The workshop in a college serves a quite different 
purpose. Now, how may the practice best be given? I must . 
say that I like the Finsbury plan very much indeed, but there 
are others. When I attended this college in winter I was 
allowed to work in the Lagan Foundry in summer. In Japan 
the advanced students did the same thing; they had their 
winter courses at the college, and the summer was spent in the 
large Government workshops ; the system worked very well 
indeed. In Germany recently the great unions of manu- 
facturers made facilities for giving a year of real factory work 
to the polytechnic students, but it seems to me that these men 
are much too old for entrance to works, and besides, a year is 
too short a time if the finished product is to call itself a real 
engineer. Possibly the British solution may be quite different 
from any of these. A boy may enter works at fourteen on 
leaving a primary school, or not later than sixteen on leaving 
a secondary school. In either case he must have the three 
powers to which I have already referred so often. It will be 
recognised as the duty of the owners of works to provide, 
either in one large works or near several works, in a well- 
equipped school following the Finsbury. principle, all. that 
training in the principles underlying the trade or profession 
which is necessary for the engineer. 

No right-thinking engineer has been scared by the news- 
paper writers who tell us of our loss of supremacy in manu- 
facture, but I think that every engineer sees the necessity for 
reform in many of our ways, and especially in this of education. 
People talk of the good done to our workmen’s ideas by the 
strike of two years ago; it is to be hoped that the employers’ 
ideas were also expanded by their having been forced to travel 
and to see that their shops were quite out of date. In fact, we 
have all got to see that there is far too much unskilled labour 
among workmen and foremen and managers, and especially in 
owners. There may be some kinds of manufacture so 
standardised that everything goes like a wound-up clock, and 
no thought is needed anywhere ; but certainly it is not in any 
branch of engineering. Many engineering things may be 
standardised, but not the engineer himself. Millions of money 
may build up trusts, but they will be wasted if the unskilled 
labour of mere clerks is expected to take the place of the 
thoughtful skilled labour of * owners and managers. I go 
further, and say that no perfection in labour-saving tools will 
enable you to do without the skilled, educated, thoughtful, 
honest, faithful workman with brains. I laugh at the idea that 
any country has better workmen than ours, and I consider. the 
education of our workmen to be the corner-stone of prosperity 
in allengineering manufacture. . It is from him in countless 
ways that all hints leading to great inventions come. New 
countries like America and Germany have their chance just 
now ; they are starting, without having to “scrap” any old 
machinery or old ideas, with the latest machinery and the 
latest ideas. For them also the time will come when their 
machines will be getting out-of-date and the cost of 
“scrapping” will loom large in their eyes. In the meantime 
they have taught us lessons, and this greatest of all lessons— 


that unless we look ahead with much judgment, unless we take . 
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trade’ and ‘jealous’ of “our ‘supremacy, we may for a tithe lose a 
little of'that Supremacy. =‘Eti'the last twenty-three'years I have 
wtitten a good ‘deal’aboéut’ ‘the harm done to England by the 
genéral dislike that there“is' among all classes for: any kind of 
education.” I-do not*say‘ that this’ dislike is' greater than it 
used to‘be in England’; I complain that it is about as great. 
But I have never spoken ofthe decadence of England. ‘It is 


only'that'we have been too confidént that thosé manufactures | 


and that commerce and that skill in engineering, for which 
Napoleon sneered at us, would remain with-‘us for ever. Many 
writers have long been pointing out the consequences ’ of 
neglecting education ; prophesying those very ‘losses:of trade, 
that very failure of engineers to keep their houses in order, 
which now alarms all newspaper writers. Panics are ridiculous, 
but there is nothing ridiculous in showing that we can take a 
hint. We have hada very strong hint given us that-we can- 
not for ever go on with ‘absolutely no education in the scientific 
principles which underlie all engineering. There is another 
important thing to remember. Should foreigners get ‘the 
notion that-we: are decaying we shall no longer have our 
industries kept up by an influx of clever Uitlanders, and we 
are much too much in the habit of forgetting what: we owe 
to foreigners, Fleming and German, Hollander, Huguenot and 
Hebrew, for the development of our natural resources. ' Think 
of how much we sometimes owe to one foreigner like the late 
Sir William Siemens. 

’ But I am going too far ; there is, after all, not so very much 
of the foolishness of Ishbosheth among us, and I cannot help 
but-feel hopeful as I think lovingly of what British engineers 
have done in the past. We who meet here have lived through 
thé pioneering time of mechanical and electrical and various 
other kinds of engineering. Our days and nights have been 
delightful because we have had the feeling that we also were 
helping in the creation of a quite new thing never before 
known. It may be that our successors will have a better time, 
will see a more rapid development of some other applications 
of science. Who knows? In every laboratory of the world 
men are discovering more and more of nature’s secrets.: The 
laboratory experiment of to-day gives rise to the engineering 
achievement of to-morrow. But I do say that, however ‘great 
may’be the growth of engineering, there can never be a time 
im the future ‘history of the world, as there has never before 
béen a time, when men will have more satisfaction in the 
growth of their profession than engineers have hadiduring the 
reign’of Queen Victoria. 

* And now I want to call your attention toa new phenomenon. 
Over and over again has attention been called to the fact that 
the engineer: has created what is called ‘“ modern civilisation,” 
has given luxuries of all kinds to the poorest people, has pro- 
vided engines to do all the slave labour of the world, has given 
leisure and freedom from drudgery, and chances of refinement 
and high thought and high emotion to thousands instead of 
units. But it is doing things more striking still. Probably 
the most important of all things is that the yoke of super- 
stitions of all kinds on the souls of men should be lifted. The 
study of natural science is alone able to do this, but education 
through natural science for the great mass of the people, even 
for the select few called the distinguished men of the country, 
has been quite impossible till recently. I say that it is to 
engineers that the world owes the possibility of this new study 
becoming general. In our country nearly all discoveries come 
from below. The leaders of science, the inventors, receive 
from a thousand obscure sources the germs of their great dis- 
coveries and inventions. When every unit of the popu'ation is 
familiar with scientific ideas our leaders will not only be more 
numerous, but they will be individually greater. And it is we, 
and not the schoolmasters, who are familiarising the people 
with a better knowledge of nature. When men can hardly 
take a-step without seeing steam-engines and electro-motors 
and telegraphs and telephones and steamships, with drainage 
and. water works, with railways and electric tramways and 
motor-cars ; when every shop-window is filled with the products 
of engineering enterprise, it is getting rather difficult for people 
to have any belief in evil spirits and witchcraft. 

' All the heart-breaking preaching of enthusiasts in education 
would produce very little effect upon an old society like that of 
England if it were not for the engineer He has produced 
peace. He is turning the brown desert lands of the earth into 
green pastures. He is producing that intense competition 
among nations which compels education. If England has 
always been the last to begin reform, she has always been the 
most thorough and steadfast of the nations on any reform when 
once she has started on it. Education, pedagogy, is a pro- 
gressive science; and who am I that I should say that the 
system of education advocated by me is that which will be 
found best for England? In school education of the average 


boy or man England has as yet had practically no experience,,. 


for she has given no real thought to it. Yet when she does, I 
feel that although the Finsbury scheme for engineers may need 
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reasonable precautions, unless we pay some regard to the fact | great improvement, it contains the germ of that system why 
that the‘cleverest ‘péoplé in‘several nations are’ hungry‘for our . 


| would be a very stupid sort of almsgiving if these respect” 
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must be adopted-by a race which ‘has: always‘ learnt throvy - 
trial-and-error, which: has been: led less by abstract ones 
or abstract methods of reasoning than any race known’, 
history. Wer ig 
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THE ECONOMICS OF MUNICIPAL HOUSING 


AS great: cities grow, it becomes convenient that the 
‘\. centres should be: devoted to offices, warehousesi:3 
shops, and that people who work in these places, and still me 
their families, should live in the outskirts. I do not know tt 
anyone has denied this. Certainly the great majority ¢ 
willing to admit it. At one time it is believed that a quair 
of a million: people lived in the square mile comprised witn 
the City of London ; no one supposes that would be convenit 
now. There is no reason to suppose that further changeh 
the same direction will not be desirable in the future. Yet, 
credible as it will appear to future generations, public opini) 
the House of Commons, the London County Council, and sce 
town councils think, or at any rate act as if they thought; tit 
the process has now gone far enough and ought to be stoppi ; 
as if the state of things reached about the year 1891 was tae 
permanent, to last for ever and ever. \ Private owners e 
indeed still: allowed to pull down dwelling-houses and er 
shops:and. offices, but they.are abused for doing so and thir 
liberty is at least threatened. But if a new raihy 
or a new street is made—in all probability with the inti. 
tion. of increasing the accessibility of the centre trom e- 
suburbs—if .even a new London Board school is bit, 
and. houses inhabited by persons who have -less thar 
certain income are pulled down in any.of these process, 
it is required by law or Parliamentary resolution that otir 
houses for these people must be built in the neighbourhci, 
So it comes about that there are-in quarters of London nit 
unsuitable for the purpose enormous and repulsive barrk 
dwellings, the sites of which are devoted 2 secula seculorun\o 
the housing of the working classes ; while the immense cospf 
devoting them to this instead of to their proper purposiis 
debited to the cost of improving the facilities for locomo)n 
or to education, and is defrayed principally by the ratesin 
London property, which chiefly consists of houses, and to stie 
extent by the higher charges on’ the railways consequent|p 
the restriction of facilities for extension: . Fifty poundsa hid 
is the average loss involved to the rates of London on evy 
man, woman and child for whom these dwellings are provid. » 
Such is the wisdom of practical men uninformed by instrucin 
in economic theory. This palpable absurdity could never he 
been perpetrated if the general working of the econoic 
organisation had been understood. In that case it would he 
been seen at once that the extrusion of over 200,000 inhabitits. 
from the City of London in the past, which is admitted to hie” 
been desirable, was effected by the quiet operation of the l/s 
of value. It would have been seen that as it became desirle 
to turn the City to other purposes, the ground in the (ly 
became too valuable to ‘use as bedrooms and _ as living-rouls 
for mothers and children, and this increase of t 
4 


value drove 
the 200,000 inhabitants. eo ge 
It.would have been seen that the change had not como 
an end, and no responsible body would have dreamt of putig 
themselves in opposition to it by buying sites and writing tlm 
down to 2 per cent. of their actual value in order that 1 
might bé tied up for ever and ever to the homes of a ceri 
number of persons with less than a certain income. If sie 
unusually dense individual who had failed after many atten 
to pass his examination in economic theory had proposed 
policy which has been adopted, he would have been asked 
questions—first, “ What peculiar sanctity is there aboutie 
position occupied ‘in the closing years of the ninete( 
century? Why should this be stereotyped for all time? as 
should not the position at the end of the seventeenth cen/) 
have been maintained? Why should we not endeavou 
restore the working-classes to their old home in the City, 
remove the Bank of England to Tooting?” Secondly, “ 
do you imagine you will benefit by the policy you prop 
It is difficult to conceive of any answer to the first ques! 
To the second the reply of the dunce would, of course, be 
he thought the policy proposed would benefit the people hot 
on these expensive sites. This answer would at once be’ 
demned as unsatisfactory. To build houses on land-w 
1¢0,0co/., and let them to the first-comers of respectable 4 
cedents at rents which would pay if the land were worth 2,0 


first-comers actually got the difference between the interes” 
the 100,000/, and the 2,o007. But.no one suppases thattik™ 


* From the:presidential address by Edwin Cannan, M.A., U1 
to the Section of Economic Science and Statistics of the meet! 
the British Association at Belfast. — - <a 
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at this difference or any considerable part of it. The differ- 
ace is almost entirely pure loss to the community. 
‘'The chief immediate effects of the policy are, first, to retain 
, the centre the men, women and children who inhabit the 
wellings ; secondly, to retain other workers who perform 
irious offices for these inhabitants; and, thirdly, to insure a 
ipply of labour for factories which would otherwise (to the 
lvantage of every one concerned) be driven into the country 
7 the pressure of the high wages necessary to bring workmen 
the centre, or to pay their house-rent if they lived there. So 
uch for the utility of economic theory in preventing obstruction 
desirable changes. My second claim on its behalf is that it 
rves to hinder the adoption of specious but illusory projects. 
is, I think, may be illustrated by examples closely connected 
th those which we have already considered. 

‘The people who‘ are most anxious to obstruct changes in 
e channels of trade which are coming about of themselves 
‘cause they are profitable, are often extremely anxious to 
‘gmote changes which will not come about of themselves 
cause they are not profitable. For this end one of their most 
yourite devices at present is a State or municipal subsidy to 
somotion or transport between particular points. So we have 
ipping ‘subsidies, free’ grants to light railways, the con- 
uction of unprofitable telegraph lines by the Post Office, and 
advocacy, at any rate, of the construction of unprofitable 
mways by municipalities. The practical man, uninstructed 
‘economic theory, feels uneasy about such projects because 
‘does not see where he is to stop, and he feels obscurely that 
iniversal subsidisation would mean ruin. But he does not 
: why he should not go a little way, and he goes sufficiently 
to involve a loss quite worth considering. 

-A knowledge of economic theory would come tohisassistance 
showing him that, as a rule, the most profitable enterprises 
those which it is most desirable to undertake first, and that 
 subsidisation of the less profitable does not create new 
eres: but merely changes the order from the more 
‘he less desirable. 

Then, too, we find people who are not quite so stupid as to 
ik the working classes should always remain in the places 
fare they were at the end of the nineteenth century, alleging 
|t the way to cure overcrowding is for the local authorities 
ter the building trade in a general way, and build houses 
de or outside their districts, wherever it seems most con- 
as To the mind uninstructed in economic: theory it 


‘ms obvious that the larger amount of housing there is the 
overcrowding there will be, and that the more housing 
il authorities provide the more housing there will be. 
imomic theory, with its explanation of the general working 
| he organisation of production, suggests two objections. 


ctual in diminishing overcrowding, in so far as it attracts 
(inhabitants to the spot; a policy which assumes that the 
iparative plentifulness of houses is not a factor in the 
(rmination of the enormous and perpetual migration ‘of 
(ole from place to place, which is indicated in the tables of 
japlaces and births and deaths in the census, is doomed to 
ire. Secondly, economic theory suggests the reflection that 
mere fact of a local authority building some houses will 
cause the whole number to be greater, if for every house 
tt by the local authority one less is built by private enter- 
®, and that this is very likely to happen. Houses have 
1 built by private enterprise in the past, and in these houses 
‘ly the whole population is at present housed. 

have seen an enthusiast for municipal housing stand in 
1 empty streets of a town late at night, when every soul in 
1 town was evidently housed, and say, in a tone of con- 
Kon, “Private enterprise has failed.” In that town four 
‘ll houses had been built by municipal enterprise and more 
1 ten thousand by private enterprise, and private enter- 
i was adding hundreds every year, while the housing com- 
ee of the corporation was meeting once a year to re-elect 


in we Is it likely that private enterprise will build as 


h when it is competed with or supplemented by—the term 
Why shouldit? Ifthe 
would the private bakers continue 
K ‘ Is not the attempt to stop over- 
“(ding by inducing local authorities to build houses exactly 
ame thing, and just as absurd as it would be to attempt to 
Pieeeenscaing by opening municipal butchers’ and bakers’ 


Not matter—municipal enterprise ? 
Nicipality turned baker, 


) ake as much bread ? 


a the long run, I admit, experience teaches. Protection 
4 allen once in this country, and I have little doubt that it 
fall again if it becomes considerable. The policy of 
> ucting the removal of dwellings from the centre of a 
City already excites opposition in the London County 
cil, though unanimity still reigns in those last homes of 
ct Superstitions, the Houses of Parliament. Chancellors 
| e Exchequer and finance committees may be trusted to 
“| 4 Stout resistance, on what they call financial grounds, to 
Mealy great development of the system of subsidies. There 
) pe even that the municipal building policy may be checked 


. 


st, an addition to the housing in any locality will not be’ 
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by the laborious inquiries which show by statistics what every- 
one knows, that the poor are ill-fed and ill-clothed as well as 
ill-housed, and therefore lead people to consider how the poor 
may be made more able to pay for houses, among other things, 
instead of simply how houses may be built in the absence of an 
effective demand for them. But I claim that in matters such 
as these a more widespread appreciation of economic theory, 
and. the quickened intelligence which that would produce 
would save us much painful experience, many expensive 
experiments and an enormous mass of tedious investigation, 


THE PALACE OF KNOSSOS. 


A REPORT was presented to the British Association by 
Mr. Arthur Evans on his continued excavations of the 
prehistoric Palace of Knossos, in Crete. He explained that 
the work had been arduous and costly beyond expectation, but 
the discoveries had not fallen short in importance of those of 
the preceding years. The greater part of the palace, em- 
bracing an area of about 5 acres, had now been uncovered. 
Important new rooms had been disclosed adjoining the halls 
and “grand staircase” excavated in 1990, and it had been 
possible to preserve a great part of the upper storey through- 
out the whole region. A very interesting feature was the 
complete system of drainage, including latrines with flush 
pipes, and a succession of stone shafts descending from the 
upper floors to a network of stone ducts beneath the pavement 
of the lower rooms, large enough for a man to make his way 
along them. A highly interesting discovery in this part of the 
building was a shrine belonging in its existing state to the late 
Mycenzean period, with the cult objects and idols in place. A 
painted clay figure of a goddess, cylindrical below, bore a dove 
on her head. The central cult objects seemed to have been 
double axes rising between two pairs of sacral horns wrought 
in stucco. Each of the latter showed the socket for the handles 
of the cult object between the horns. A small double axe of 
steatite lay against one pair of horns. Fresh fresco paintings 
were discovered, including one of a lady in a very modern 
jacket, dolphins and other fish, and naturalistic foliage and 
lilies. Fragments previously found and now put together gave 
exciting scenes from the bull ring, in which girls as well as 
male toreadors took part. Very beautiful ivory statuettes also 
seemed to represent similar figures in high action. Further 
large deposits of tablets inscribed with the linear prehistoric 
script came to light, mostly referring to the Royal inventories 
and accounts, and concerning the armour, granary and other 
departments, many of them dealing in percentages. Clay cups 
were also found with ink inscriptions, 4 new departure in the 
prehistoric script. The exquisite ivory figures of youths showed 
“the art of Dedalos” in its highest perfection, displaying 
naturalistic details not found again in such work till the age of 
the Italian Renaissance Another extremely interesting find 
was the remains of a large mosaic of porcelain plaques, many 
of them representing houses, so that a whole street of “the city 
of Minos” as it existed about 1500 BC. could now be repro- 
duced. Here, toc, were strangely modern features—houses of 
three storeys, some semi-detached, and showing windows with 
four or six panes, oiled parchment having perhaps been used 
in place of glass. The whole seemed to have formed part of a 
large design showing scenes of peace and war analogous to 
those of Achilles’s shield. The palace was found to climb down 
the eastern slope of the hill to a point about 90 metres below 
the northern entrance, the lowermost terrace having been sup- 
ported by a quadruple line of wall. On the slope underneath 
the later Mycenzean palace had been found extensive remains of 
the magazines of what seemed to have been an earlier royal 
dwelling going back into the third millennium, B.c. In these had 
been found beautiful painted vases, many of them of eggshell-like 
fabric, and some embossed in imitation of metalwork. The 
high civilisation of the kings cssos was thus carried back 
to about 2500 BC. Below this, again, fresh explorations had 
been made of the deep Neolithic stratum underlying the whole 
site, which were productive of a fresh harvest of stone 
implements, pottery.and primitive images of clay, marble and 
shell, perhaps the tridacna, and pointing to a prehistoric inter- 
course with the Indian Ocean. Fragments of vases of 
“Liparite,” a form of volcanic glass unknown to the /Zgean, 
from the first palace, pointed to almost as old a connection on 
the Italian side.. The excavation of the south-eastern corner of 
the palace had still to be completed, and certain work: of 
delimitation had to be carried out in other directions. The 
lower strata of the palace had also to be explored at several 
points, and continued researches into the Neolithic deposit 
were also desirable, as well as the examination of som. 
neighbouring buildings and a renewed search for fossils 
Unfortunately, the total amount that the Cretan Exploration 
Fund (including the grant from the British Association) had 
been able to contribute towards the year’s expenses had again 
fallen far short of what Mr. Evans had been called upon’ to 
expend, 


‘WE have already mentioned the death on the 23rd ult. 


, He retired some years ago, after a very successful practice 


ait. 
‘companies, the Metropolitan Asylums Board, ‘the magis- 
~ trates for the counties of Middlesex and Surrey, and many , 


~ €athedrals. 


- for the new Royal Courts of Justice in the Strand, which he 
_ did in association with the firm acting for the contractors. 


_ drainage of Selsey exemplifies the peculiar feeling. 


~ tion to the various watering- places. 
_is no systematic drainage, for cesspits and cesspools are 


- At first sight the expenditure may seem to be excessive, for 


on the walls. In spite of this drawback, much ability 
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of Mr. CHARLES POLAND, after a long and painful illness. 


as a quantity surveyor, in favour of his son, who: continues 
Mr. PoLanp’s clientele comprised several of the railway 


prominent architects both in London and the provinces. 
Among these was the late Mr. G. E. STREET, who at one 
time gave him the preparation of all his “ quantities,” as 
well as the large ‘“‘measurements” of Bristol and Dublin 
This connection probably led to his being 
appointed on the Government side to prepare the quantities 


In his early days Mr. PoLtanp was a student of the Royal 
Academy and London University College, gaining medals 
and honours in the architectural branch of his profession 
and having some of his designs hung in the Academy. 


A. GREAT many people are incapable of realising that 
the creation of a town requires a large outlay in preliminary 
expenses. They are willing to admit that with ordinary 
business a start cannot. be made without risking capital. 
But towns are supposed to come into existence without 
expense, or that al] the burden will be borne by the earliest 
inhabitants. The opposition which has been raised to the 
A 
glance at a map of the South Coast will show that Selsey 
beach is the most southern point. Beachy Head does not 
extend so far. It has been necessary to lay down a line of 
tramway between Selsey and Chichester. With proper 
management the town ought to become an important addi- 
But practically there 


common. It is now proposed to expend 10,000/. on a 
sewerage system according to plans by Mr. J. W. L. BARRETT. 


the assessable value of Selsey is 5,504/, and the inhabitants 
will be compelled to pay a rate of from 2s. 6d. to 2s. gd. in the 
pound. But without a proper drainage system there is no 
chance for a village to develop into a successful town, and 
especially when the profits are to be derived mainly from 
visitors. 


SEVEN or eight years ago it was resolved to carry out 
the restoration of the Madeleine, but as the work will be 
costly, and as the building is now a church instead of a 
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| and n+ imparting to them. pictorial’ qualities, ' » 


Temple of Glory as originally contemplated, the authorities 
have some reason for the delay. The fate of the Campanile 
at Venice has, however, caused alarm in Paris, and it has 
been determined to make a show of commencing opera- 
tions. It is believed that sufficient data have not been 
obtained from which to compute an exact estimate of the 
cost. It has therefore been decided to expend about 
40,000 frs. on the erection of a scaffold, which will enable 
every part of the building to be examined. The structure 
will be movable, in order that along the four sides of the 
building the slightest defect in any of the details can be 
observed. The design for the present building was the 
work of VIGNoN, and was adopted because it pleased 
NapoLEon beyond any of its rivals. But a few years 
before the revolutions two sets of designs for a church on 
the site were prepared, one by Constant p’Ivry and the 
second by Couture. The work which is about to be 
restored was completed sixty years ago. 


Many architectural drawings have a better right to be 
entitled works of art than drawings of a different class 
which are prized. It is, however, remarkable how rarely a 
drawing which can be assumed to have an architectural 
purpose has monetary value. They are of no account in 
sale-rooms or with dealers. What is more striking is that, 
however well drawn and coloured, they cannot be employed 
like other views. “An architect who would hang his draw- 
ings in a room to which ‘visitors were admitted would 
acquire a reputation for “shoppiness.” Itis only in a room 
which is supposed to be an office that they may be placed 


continues to be spent on the preparation of drawings | 


number which are sent to the Royal Academy i 
of which only a minority can be admitted, tesjie. 
to the desire of delineating a new building ule 
a form ‘which can be generally appreciated. The x 
edition of Mr. PHenE Spiers’s “ Architectural Drawir’ 


| (CASSELL & Co., Lrp.) is evidence that there is fy 


expectation of a change in the manner of produ, 

drawings. Reproductions of pictorial drawings in coin 
and pen and ink are given as well as elaborate represe:a 
tions of details. An examiner under the Board o 
Education lately complained about the careless wa) 
making working drawings. A study of such example a: 
those by Mr. WaTERHOUsE and Mr. PLUMBE in the to} 
should be sufficient to convince students that draw js 
cannot be too exact. Specimens are shown which jj. 
worth acceptance as models for all the varieties of en 
which are likely to be required in an architect’s office ¢ jp 
out-of-doors study. The new edition contains additiyy| 
plates and information. It is superfluous to . rail 
treatise which has already deservedly obtained commela, 
tion. a | 


THE Brown Book of the Architectural Association 
the session 1902-03 has been issued. The annual getral 
meeting will be held on October 3, when Mr. H. T, Hap 
will deliver his address and the prizes will be distribu, 
At the fortnightly meetings papers will be read on “ Heer 
and Architecture” (T, R. Spence), “Roof Coverits” 
(F. C. Eprn), “Some, Notes on Sanatoria for Consulp- 
tives” (CecIL C. BREWER), “‘ Architectural Practice, 2al 
and Ideal” (J. .S. Gisson, A.R.I.B.A.), “The Study pd 
Delineation of Old Buildings ” (W. H. Bipiaxg, A.R.I1B.), 
“A Few Thoughts on the Attitude of the Young Archict 
towards the Crafts” (J. DupLey Forsyrn), “What ishe 
Real Value of Greek Work to the Modern Artist?” (‘o- 
fessor G. Batpwin Brown, M.A.), ‘The Aisthetic Tat- 
ment of Modern Bridges” (H. H. SratHam, F.R.1B.), 
‘‘ Competitions ” (H. B. CRESwELL and A. W. S. Cris, 
F.R.I.B.A.), “Ancient and Modern Town Houses” ¥, 
Henry Wuirtr, A.R.I.B.A.), “ Palladio,” illustratedby 
lantern views (BANISTER F, FLETCHER, A.Ri1,B.), 
“Architecture and the Public” (A. NEEDHAM Wis, 
A.R.I.B.A.). The day school will be opened on Sepm- 
ber 29, and the evening school on October 6. | 


; a 
ILLUSTRATIONS. — 


LLOYD’3 BUILDING. FENCHURCH 8SPREET, E.C.: FRIEZE, FS? 

FLOOR LANDING. BOABD-ROIM FIREPLACE. ie 

e 4 I 

CATHEDRAL SERIES._HEREFORO: THE RETRO-2HOIB. IN 80\H- 
EaSt TRANSEPT. 


RESIDENCE, BARNT GREEN, WORCESTERSHIRE. ee 

HE residence, Barnt Green, Worcestershire, is notet 
built, but it is intended to be constructed with sall 
14-inch Leicester bricks, the roofs to be tiled with wod 
shingle. There are to be the following rooms :—Ditg- 
room, drawing-room, small study, larder, pantry, kitchens 
scullery, lavatory and large entrance hall ; first floor—ur 
bedrooms, bath-room and lavatory, and two attics. }i 
estimated to cost 2,250/,, including smal! stable and colt- 
house for two horses, with small motor-house at side, he 
woodwork outside to be stained with creosote, the wd 
being left rough. Mr. E. SranLey Mitron is the ae 


GORING CHURCH TOWER, OXON. 


HOUSE AT SOUrHEND. . , i 

HIS drawing represents a residence which is 
recently been erected, with some modifications, of 

Mr. J. W. Watson, of Southend. It occupies a {0@ 
position, and has a side view of the sea. The contradls 
were Messrs. WeuUR & Campxin, of Southend, and! 


air 
contract price was 984/. 16s. 


ERINTER’S PREMISES AT CROYDON. : p. 

GOs is a reproduction of the drawing in this hi 
Royal Academy, and represents the new ! 
portion of Messrs. ANDRESS & Co.’s premises. At prell! 
the alterations have only been partly carried out. ™ 
materials are red-brick and Bath stone dressings. ie 
Wm. SmitH & Son, of 202 London Road, Croydoni™ 
the contractors. 


" 
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HISTORIC WESTMINSTER. 


HE fifty-ninth annual congress of the British Archeological 
s “Association was opened at Westminster on Monday. 
se members met at Caxton Hall (the old Westminster Town 
all) in the afternoon, when the mayor of Westminster 
‘eutenant-Colonel, Clifford Probyn), president, formally 
clared the congress open. St. Margaret’s Church and 
oliand House, Kensington, were visited. ; 

The President delivered an address, in which he said that 
nore appropriate place than Westminster could not be found 
- the congress of the British Archzological Association. 
estminster was more ancient than the City of London, 
cording to Sir Walter Besant, for Thorney or Bramble 
and—the former name of Westminster—was an important 
ding centre long before Londinium grew out of the marshes. 

Mayor of Westminster he was bound to regard with 
probation the increasing attention paid to the study of 
cient memorials of a national character rather than to 
» exclusive admiration of.the more remote remains of the 
tins and the Greeks. At one time nothing that was not 
lassical” was deemed worthy of the attention of the anti- 
ary. But the Association, being so emphatically the British 
chological Association, had taught us that archzeological 
‘iquarian research, like charity, best began at home, reward- 
us with richer and more informing results, involving a more 
gnant veneration for those who had gone before us, who 
It better than they knew, and inspiring a more knowledgable 
de and affection for our native land., He marked with the 
irtiest approval that particular object of the Association— 
: preservation, as far as was possible, consistently with the 
operative requirements of the living, of our ancient monu- 
nts. Old houses and historic alleys must, for example, 
vever old and picturesque, give way to improvements such 
those now being conducted in the Strand, with which he had 
reat deal to do in his official capacity, but much could be 
ie to preserve from wanton destruction or ignorant neglect 
se works of ancient times that still existed everywhere 
oughout this England of ours. He would be wanting in 
oreciation if he did not mention the work of the London 
anty Council in this respect. He desired to see the powers 
he Ancient Monuments Protection Acts conferred upon the 
sstminster City Council, so that the Council might be 
ibled to preserve such a monument as the old Roman bath 
he Strand, that might perchance be any day swept away by 
ye ruthless speculating builder, after having weathered the 
agers of centuries. It should certainly be his business to 
wress upon his Council their imperative duty to collect, 
ate and catalogue the invaluable muniments and records, 
ny of them almost unknown to the antiquary, of the eleven 
ishes that constituted their city, to which students could 
ain ready access. He considered that such a work would 
imend itself to that Association as worthy of the city, and 
their President he should feel it incumbent upon him to 
aress its importance upon his Council. The notorious 
onel Blood, whose attempt to rob the Tower of the Royal 
wn had been immortalised by the author of the “‘ Romance 
4ondon,” was buried under the green turf of Christ Church- 
1, Victoria Street, opposite Caxton Hall. Blood died, after 
ortnight’s “distemper”—diagnosis in those days was not 
‘7 precise—on August 24, 1680, and was decently interred 
j Gays after in the Broadway Churchyard, as it was then 
ed, 
| 


‘RIMITIVE UNDERGROUND DWELLINGS. 
T the Anthropological Section of the meeting of the British 
Association at Belfast three papers were read which related 
-ncient subterranean dwellings in the British Isles. 

The first was by Mr. William J. Fennell on “Some Ulster 
terrains.” He remarked that the north-east corner of Ire- 
'1 was peculiarly rich in evidences of prehistoric man. 
ugh no houses of any kind were known to exist attributable 
‘he Stone Age, there was another class of built structure— 
souterrain—which might be claimed as the primeval archi- 
‘ure of the country, for these souterrains existed in great 
labers, and fresh ones were constantly coming to light. A 
Cerrain might be defined as a subterranean place of refuge, 
1 in that sense only a dwelling.’ The entrance was either 
<irally difficult of approach or cunningly hid, and the interior 
| Senerally long, low, narrow and winding, and beset with 
\uent barriers, locally known as “ difficulties,” through which 
1 one person could pass at a time, and then only by creep- 


If these were the abodes of 


5 peace this succession of 
ers would have no 


0 meaning, although one at the 
fance might be useful. That they were not burial-places 
evident, as no relics of early creniation or remains 
human ‘bones, or in fact of any kind, had _ been 
id in them The souterrains were not burrows, but 
ted chambers connected by passages well defended 
t built of dry masonry walls 


and roofs, and afterwards 


covered up’ by earth and eventually ‘hidden by vegetation. 
The exterior covering was always very thin, so that in many 
cases they were close to the surface. The construction was 
invariably of rough unhewn stones from the neighbourhood,. 
and the roof was invariably formed by the overlapping of one 
stone on another, a system followed in much more recent 
times. The barriers were formed of walls rising from the floor 
almost to the roof, then a space of 12 or more inches to the 
next wall, which descended from the ceiling to within 15 inches 
of the floor, and leading in some cases toa long,‘low tunnel 
16 inches or 18 inches high, with a similar barrier at the other 
end. No two souterrains were alike in plan; some were 
straight, or almost so, with chambers branching off. Some were 
extremely short, while others were considerably over 100 feet 
long. The souterrain at Muckamore was a solitary example of 
a two-storey building, entered from the field level to the upper 
floor, and from that to the lower one. Mr. Fennell thought 
that it was impossible to assign a date to these rough, 
rude structures, but the diminutive one at Connor, county 
Antrim, had two ogham stones inserted, so that at least 
some of them must have been erected much later by a 
race who used an alphabet. It showed a distinct advance 
in building construction in the use of a series of lintel 
stones—including the ogham ones—to support the roof, but 
even in this case it seemed to have been simply a place of 
refuge. 

The paper by Mr. George Clinch, F.G.S., described “ Some 
Ancient Subterranean Chambers Recently Discovered at 
Waddon, near Croydon.” He said that excavations for a sewer 
at Waddon House in June 1902 revealed three subterranean 
chambers cut in a bed of Thanet sand, and partly occupied by 
sand which had fallen or been washed into them. In each 
chamber, however, a compact floor was found at about 15 feet 
below ground. The chambers were of beehive shape, about 
7 feet high and 12 feet or less in diameter. Each had its 
independent entrance opening on the south-south-east side, 
but no other means of access till the domed roofs were cut 
open by the sewer trench. Below the sand which covered the 
floors of the chambers several cores and chips of green-coated 
flints were found, with small fragments of imperfectly baked 
pottery and larger fragments of Romano-British pottery. The 
small dimensions and the form and plan of the Waddon 
chambers, the absence of a perpendicular shaft and their 
occurrence in sand differentiated them entirely from the so- 
called “ deneholes ;” nor had they any feature in common with 
the “flint mines” of Grimes’s “ Graves and Cissbury,” nor with 
the beehive-shaped cavities found in the Isle of Purbeck in 
1883. On the continent of Europe the most similar chambers 
were those at Pelmella in Portugal, which M. Cartailkac had 
ascribed to sepulchral purposes in the latter end of the 
Polished Stone Age. Similar chambers had been noted 
in Brittany and elsewhere. The subterranean “beehive 
tombs” at Mycenze also were identical in plan, though 
different in dimensions and material. Bones of animals 
had been found in the loose sand in the Waddon 
chambers, but no human bones; nevertheless, the evidence 
seems to show that the chambers were primarily sepulchral. 
South-east and east of Waddon there were many hut circles 
which had been attributed to the Neolithic Age. They were 
circular in form,‘ with marks of entrances on the east and 
south-east side, and exhibited general resemblance in dimen- 
sions and plan with the Waddon chambers. The Waddon 
discovery was therefore of some importance as evidence for 
the size, shape and plan of prehistoric dwellings; the vaulted 
roofs cut in hard sand reproducing in general form the inter- 
laced boughs, benders and wickerwork of the ordinary surface 
hut, and the lateral passage the doorway of the neolithic 
dwelling. The same idea of interment within a house survived 
during the Bronze Age; but when cremation came into vogue 
a miniature copy of the Bronze Age house—the “hut urn ”— 
was sufficient repository for the ashes. The tradition of the 
circular neolithic hut was carried on in the Celtic beehive 
dwellings of Cornwall, Wales, Scotland, Ireland and Gaul, and 
probably in the circular buildings of subsequent English archi- 
tecture. The Bronze Age dwellings, on the other hand, which 
were reproduced in the “hut urns,”,might be regarded as the 


prototypes of the square or angular forms of ecclesiastical and 


domestic architecture. 

Mr. David MacRitchie read a paper on “ Underground 
Dwellings in the British Isles,” in which he described certain 
primitive underground habitations as typical of a class of 
structures apparently existing at one time throughout the 
British Isles, though the greater part of the specimens now 
remaining were found in Ireland and Scotland. It was hardly 
possible to conceive of human dwellings more archaic in cha- 
racter, and yet some of them, if not all, belonged to the times 
that are quite historic. Two specimens, one at Crichton, in 
Mid-Lothian, and the other at Newstead, in Roxburghshire, 
must have been built after the arrival of the Romans in 
Britain—and probably a long time after that date—for the 
reason that a number of dressed stones with Roman orna- 


— 


mentation had been used in their construction, presumably 
taken from Roman ruins. That these underground structures 
were used as places of human abode was obvious, because they 
contained domestic utensils, such as hand-mills and personal 
ornaments, as well as the broken bones of animals used by 
man as food. Ina few instances they had a fireplace, but this 
was very exceptional. Like the similar dwellings of the 
Eskimo, these underground habitations were so well protected 
from the cold of even the keenest winter that a fire was not 
necessary, and oil lamps sufficed for heating, lighting and 
cooking. From their characteristics therefore these under- 
ground structures quite justified the name of “earth-house,” 
which was given to them in the Norse sagas, and also in living 
popular speech. In appearance they. varied considerably, but 
most of them had their roofs about a foot or two below the 
surface of the ground, entrance being obtained from above by 
one or more downward-slanting passages. They were built of 
rough, undressed, unmortared stones, the walls gradually con- 
verging until they met in a “cyclopean” or ‘‘false” arch, 
completed by large flagstones laid across. In some cases their 
very small dimensions supported the traditional belief that they 
were built for a dwarfish race. 

Professor Boyd. Dawkins said the whole question of date, 
structure and use was one of very great difficulty, which was not 
‘diminished by the comparatively small areas of the distribution 
of these underground structures in the British Isles, those 
‘being the districts mentioned in the papers, and the Orkneys, 
the West of Scotland and Cornwall in the neighbourhood of 
Penzance. Their structure was not far removed from that of 
the souterrains of the Pict houses. He did not know of any 
evidence bearing on the date except that brought forward hy 
Mr. MacRitchie. The date was certainly after the ogham 
time, which he thought Professor Rhys was right in dating 
from the time of the Roman occupation of Great Britain to the 
twelfth century. In respect to the Waddon chambers dis- 
covered by Mr. Clinch, as the evidence stood he looked upon 
them as ancient habitations and not as tombs. 

Dr. Monro pointed out that the beehive structure, which 
did not exist in Scandinavia or France, necessitated building 
from within with weight above, either a mound or pressure of 
soil. The chief question was whether there was any evidence 
that the structures were pre-Roman. The answer seemed to 
him to be in the negative, and that the structures were not 
prior to the Iron Age but post-Roman and even Medieval. 
He thought that there was no subject in British archeology 
which required more care, attention and collection of evidence 
than that of the papers read that afternoon. 

-Mr. Coffey said there was no evidence in Ireland that 
‘souterrains went back to pre-Roman times. Very few objects 
had been found in them, but these few pointed to their 
existence between 600 and 1000 A.D. The ogham stones used 
showed that they were later than pre-Roman times. There 
were a number in Ireland around the forts erected in Danish 
times, and the reason for making them was that it was difficult 
to find a better system of defence than these souterrains. In 
respect of the pigmy question, he agreed with Professor Boyd 
Dawkins that the size of the structure had no direct relation to 
the size of the people, and it was necessary that they should be 
restricted in size to place difficulty in the way of the enemy. 
Many primitive peoples had small entrances to their dwellings 
by which they had to creep in, though they were full grown 
themselves. If the structures were within the historical period 
of the Roman occupation it would be very difficult to maintain 
the theory of their occupation by pigmies. 

The president (Dr. Haddon) said he had visited a few of 
these structures, and the evidence seemed to him to point to 
4 post-Roman date; and, further, that no traces of a pigmy 
race had been discovered as existing at that time. 

Mr. Fennell, in replying, said he still held that they were 
places of refuge, and that the ogham stones and Roman 
pottery found was no evidence of age, the ogham stones having 
been probably plundered and worked in at a later date. 

Mr. MacRitchie also replied in a few words. 


SANATORIA FOR CONSUMPTIVES.* 


At the invitation of the Council of the Sanitary Institute I 
&. have undertaken to-day to address you on the subject 
of sanatoria for what is called the open-air treatment of persons 
suffering from consumption. The subject is one of much 
practical interest to all, and primarily to those who are charged 
with the duty of safeguarding the public health. It will of 
course be understood that I am in no way dealing with the 
medical side of the. question, but solely with the question of 
providing hygienic buildings specially designed to give medical 
men every opportunity of practising their curative and pre-. 
ventive art. In this Congress and at this time, one can hardly 


*.A paper by Mr. Edwin T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A.,. read at the 
Congress of the Sanitary Institute at Manchester. 
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iT In small institutions earth closets are satisfactory in every Ww 
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pass to the consideration of our subject without first expres 
our joy and gratitude to the Most High for the restoratic 
health of His Majesty the King, who has lent the weight Ori 
great authority and energy to press on all our consideratior}, 
study of means by which the great scourge of tuberculosis », 


be removed from suffering humanity. f ie 

Now, a sanatorium is not only a place where patients, 
lodged to undergo a medical “cure,” but it is a school wy, 
they are taught how to live so as to attain and preserve heal _ 
a school where the principles of hygiene are systematically 4, 
regularly taught from day to day. Its educational advant)«. 
are among the greatest benefits conferred, and each inma j. 
sent forth as a missionary to disseminate his knowledge tai 
family and friends. Were there nothing else, the value Of iis 


to the community would alone justify the erection of " 


buildings all over the country and their equipment with a fi 
of able and devoted medical experts as teachers, but whet, 
this is added the fact that the patients or scholars are ij 
cases relieved, and in a large percentage of cases cured ia 
distressing malady, they are themselves object-lessons enfor ig 
the doctrines they preach. CR 
It need hardly be said that a sanatorium should itself | 
model of a hygienic abode, and only those who are intimely 
acquainted with the subject know: with what minute stud 
the smallest detail this end can alone be attained. - 
There are three important factors for consideration in ip. 
nection with every project for a sanatorium, These are (r) ® 
which involves the questions of subsoil, altitude, shelter, pros ¢t 
and aspect ; (2) water supply ; and (3) sewage disposal. | 
First as to site. A sandy or gravel subsoil should). 
selected if attainable, so that rain may be readily absord, 
Stiff clay is impervious, and a site with clay not far fromie 
surface gets waterlogged, Evaporation creates ground nits 
or fogs, which are very bad for consumptives. But a ¥. 
lying site on sand or gravelis as bad, because the subsoil wer 
percolates through the subsoil and renders the earth moist jd 
cold. This percolation also forces outwards ground aif, ojir 
charged with carbonic acid gas. The ideal site is the soutlm 
slope of a hill, sheltered from north and east winds by trs, 
On sandy soil the trees will generally be some species of pe, 
the resinous exudation from which is health-giving, imparig 
a clean and brisk flavour to the air. at 
It is sometimes held that the near presence of sheeipf 
water is objectionable, but that, I think, only applies to sei- 
stagnant waters. A rapid river may be beneficial owing toje 
change of air to which its movements give rise. Witnessie 
case of Nordrach in the Black Forest, where the Hammerbh, 
coming from the higher lands, passes through the village, cie 
to some of the buildings of Dr. Walther’s colony; or, agn, 
Harlaching, near Munich, standing on a hill above ie 
torrential Eiser. ome! 
There are in our beautiful country scores of sites whereie 
life and movement of such waters have a bracing and ene islg } 
influence on every person, whether sound'or sick. = | 
Given, then, a suitable site amid trees, the next thing i) 
place the sanatorium in an elevated position. It is not 
to put it on a flat plain. Shut in by woods, with a st 
limited prospect, the influence on a patient is bad. There | 
sense of confinement most depressing to all nervous 
ments. Hohenhonef, not far from Cologne, is high . 
mountain, with beautiful and very extensive views of id 
beyond the Rhine. Niimberg-Engelthal, in Bavaria, ci 
mands a wide stretch of scenery. From Falkenstein, inl 
Taunus mountains at Cronberg, near Frankfort, the panor@ 
is only limited by the'power of sight. Dr. Walther’s sanatort 
at Crookesbury Ridges, in Surrey, has in a less elev 
position also extensive views. The Brompton Hospital sal- 
torium at Frimiey, in Surrey, is on a high site above the E 
Road, to the south of which stretches Frimley Common. — 
Again, there should be a wide clearing on the south si 
the building and in a less degree on the other sides. — 
building and to gardens plenty of sunlight. The curati V 
of sunlight, with its germ-destroying power, is immeasura 
The clearing, too, gives the sense of freedom and expansiven| 
The charm of the seaside is largely the gratification of 
sense. On the north and north-east sides get all the 
that trees afford from the cold. winds. . ye 
Another point of great value is to set the building well a 
from a high road, and in a sandy district this is of espe 
importance. Dust of any kind is, of course, very 
affections of the throat or respiratory organs, and the di 
a high road, laden as it is liable to be with fecal matter ¢ 


carried about by high winds, is worse than all. veal 

Of course, a good water supply is essential. Where a pult 
service is not at hand, a spring should be available on § 
higher side of the sanatorium. It will there not be in dan# 
of contamination from sewage, and the water will flow ¥ 
gravitation to the building—a great saving in expense! 
maintenance. lcs ta ae Al 

Sewage purification and disposal are important matt. 


seen, 1, 1902.) 
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the limited quantity of liquid refuse, such as bath and sink 
can easily be dealt with; but in larger sanatoria some 


er ) 
"of underground sewage disposal’ becomes a practical 


n 0 a ; 
essity. Where there is a public sewer at hand -there 
ears to be no objection to its use. As, however, a good 


for a sanatorium is generally far from ‘all public sewers 
e other method of disposal of sewage must be considered, 
it may be of interest to lay before you information regard- 
what is done in various places in South Germany and at 
Cys : , 
‘found in South Germany ‘both in sanatoria and general 
sitals it was the common practice to treat the sewage with 
nfusion of sulphur earth, a natural product, of which, I 
eve, there are considerable deposits near Cologne. The 
ing was a very simple process. At Falkenstein the mixture 
contained in a closed vessel placed in the ‘outlet chamber 
2 divided sewage receiving tank. The inlet chamber 
jved the sewage, from which, by a screen or tray, paper, 
was separated. This:chamber, at a certain level, emptied 
fby asyphon. To the top of this syphon a small pipe 
, the mixture vessel was attached, and as the sewage passed 
ew a charge of the mixture by suction. The'effluent was 
conveyed from the second chamber to another receiving 
- ata distance divided into two chambers, and ultimately 
yur Settling tanks, used in rotation, and after‘ resting there 
, period ranging from two to four weeks,” the liquid was 
harged on to the land. There was no smell whatever, 
the extreme simplicity of the installation was commendable. 
he Nuremberg General Hospital, which is quite new, a 
e elaborate apparatus is used. The main drains discharge 
a cesspool or receiver, with an outlet. trough at the level 
ie inlet pipe. This trough discharges on to a species of 
‘wheel contained in the central of three open brick tanks. 
two side tanks contain the sulphur earth mixture, kept in 
te of agitation to prevent precipitation. The rotation of 
wheel is arrested as the bucket comes into position under 
rough and is filling. While the filling is going on two 
ll streams of the sulphur earth mixture flow in from the 
3. The treated sewage then passes over a weir to a 
nel, with an iron screen over it to catch foreign substances, 
thence to two large circular settling-tanks, intended to be 
alternately, with funnel-shaped bottoms about 7 metres 
1in the centre. Suction pipes are fixed to near the bottom 
1ese tanks, and the heavier deposit is pumped up to a 
aulic press, when the sewage is formed into cakes to be 
:d away for manure. The liquid from the tanks passes 


I. 
it Harlaching, after similar treatment with sulphur earth, 
sewage passes into the rapid Eiser; and I am told all the 
ge of Munich passes into the river without ill effects, 
g, | suppose, to the tremendous current. At Nordrach 
sewage goes into an ordinary closed cesspool. When 
gets fullat is emptied by means of a portable closed-tank 
ratus, probably known to many officers of health and 
ary engineers, I did not hear of any case in South 
nany where a septic tank treatment was adopted. In the 
sanatorium at Wokingham, in Surrey, there is a septic 
| with two or three settling-tanks attached, and from these 
ffluent passes on to the land. 

faving dealt with these general features, there is one 
jal to the disease which demands a few words. The 
¢ danger from consumption appears to arise from bacilli 
uned in sputum.’ When the moisture evaporates these 
liare blown about and become a source of danger. In all 
toria provision should be made for dealing with sputum by 
ation. At Nordrach each bedroom is fitted with a pair of 
ory basins—one for washing, the other for spitting. It 
'S to me the waste pipes of the latter must become con- 
jated, and in any case I do not like the idea of sputum 
ng into a pipe. | 

assing from the consideration of site, water-supply and 
‘ge disposal, we now turn our attention to the buildings to 
‘ected. First, what should be the size of the institution? 
eed a county or large town a public sanatorium of about 


patients will be found to be best and most economrnical 
minister. It may be objected that this is too large for 
‘districts, but it seems to me that when once the useful- 
and advantage of these institutions are demonstrated and 
appreciated by the general public and by life insurance 
/anies, this standard size will be found to be none too large 
ne demand on it. 

‘Ssuming the size to be determined, we have to settle what 
> be the bases of the design, and these, I think, may be 
‘set forth:—(1) Let the whole be conceived on broad lines, 
and to suggest expansiveness—plenty of room to breathe 
move; (2) plenty of sunlight and fresh air into and 
gh the patients’ rooms ; (3) disconnection of all buildings 
ining’ w.c.’s and other sanitary appliances ; (4) separation 
eee groups for classification of patients ; (5) limita- 
of destructive fires and provision of means of escape ; (6) 
“alr accommodation for those temporarily unable to walk; 


(7) limitation of height of buildings ; (8) housing the medical 
and nursing staff away from their daily work ;'(9) separation of 
administrative buildings from the hospital proper ; (10) avoid- 
aoe of all angles, ledges and crevices for the harboutint‘of 
ust. s 

There is one all-important detail to be settled at the outset 
before putting pencil to paper, and that is, shall patients! be | 
accommodated with single or multi-bedded rooms? On‘this 
question there is difference of opinion ’ By some it is held that 
for the poor rooms with more than one bed are best, as these 
patients like company. 

There are cases where two or three beds in a room may be 
of advantage, as where hemorrhage is likely to occur, when 
one patient may temporarily help another pending the ‘arrival 
of the doctor or nurse. But the majority of doctors hold’ that 
patients who have separate bedrooms do the best as they are 
not disturbed by others, and the King’s advisory committee 
have adopted this principle for the new sanatorium about to be 
erected by His Majesty. rad sal 

From the consideration of this subject we are led to another, 
viz. the external reclining balconies or Liegehallen, as they are 
called in Germany. In these are placed couches 'where the 
patient may lie in the open air all day, and perhaps all night. 
Dr. Walthers, of Nordrach, does not adopt them, as he thinks. 
they tend to make patients lazy, but they are very generally 
adopted, and in certain stages of the disease are doubtless of 
great value. Every inducement should in every case be given 
to make patients get out into the open air as much as possible, 
the bedroom being only used at night. Moderate exercise, 
as the patient improves, is recommended by all medical experts, 
and it is not uncommon to find patients doing their ten, 
twelve and fifteen miles walk a day after they have been some 
time in a well-organised sanatorium. peste hie 

If the foregoing general principles be borne in mind it will 
be easier to appreciate the relative merits of the different 
buildings which I now propose to describe to you, and to illus- 
trate by the drawings hanging on the surrounding walls, which 
I have prepared after visiting and studying all the buildings. 

It will be noted that all the sanatoria submitted to your 
notice differ radically in planning. Unless otherwise men- 
tioned, all the German institutions have double casement 
windows, are heated by low-pressure steam radiators with no 
fireplaces, and are electrically lighted. 

In some of the latest institutions, as Harlaching and 
Krailing, the administrative buildings are separate and distinct 
from those containing patients, but not so in others, particularly 
in earlier ones. For example, at Falkenstein, which is the first 
institution I propose to describe, the kitchens, larders, &c., are 
in the basement of the block. It must, however, be borne in 
mind: that this institution commenced in what had been a 
private ‘house, and although by additions it is now a large 
place, the original house remains part of it. The staff, except 
the medical men, live in the block. 

It will be seen by the general plan that there are detached 
blocks—engine and boiler-houses, stables for horses and cows, 
workshops, laundry, &c. 

The main building, containing a basement and three floors 
above, one of which is in the roof, consists of a centre block 
facing east-south-east, with two symmetrical wings at a slightly 
obtuse angle, enclosing on three side a terraced garden. To 
the east is a very large dining-hall open on the south-south- 
east to a wide verandah, which is continued in an easterly 
direction to the chief doctor’s house, forming a covered 
promenade about sixty-five metres, or, say, 2co feet long. On 
the south side a long annexe, with an enclosed verandah -or 
gallery facing east, leads to another doctor’s house containing 
the consulting-rooms, &c. On the west side of the gallery are 
the gardener’s house, mortuary, &c. The total frontage in a 
straight line measures about 1,000 feet. The sanatorium has 
accommodation for 120 patients of either sex, with seventy 
single and twenty-five double bedrooms, generally of a large 
cubic capacity. There are three main staircases. 

The staff consists of a medical superintendent with three 
assistants and a managerial staff of four. The total staff, male 
and female, indoor and out, is ninety-two. There is one 
waiter to eight or ten patients. There is no regular staff of 
nurses, and no separate accommodation for them. They are 
only taken in if required by patients. There are only two 
slipper-baths for patients and a douche-room in the basement. 
The water-closets are contained in the building, The floors of 
bedrooms are covered with linoleum; the walls are plastered. 
There are no rounded angles. The Liegehallen are attached to 
the building, forming wide verandahs on the three sides of the 
terrace at the level of the basement floor, which is above 
ground on this side. In the grounds there are large open 
pavilions and smaller summer-houses containing couches, all 
fancifully and luxuriously appointed, and in the building are. 
winter garden, reading, writing, billiard and music-rooms. 
Altogether this is a high-class hotel, medically conducted, 
where wealthy patients may live cheerful lives in beautiful air 
and glorious scenery. . 
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Ruppertshain, a few miles distant, near. K6nigstein,. is 
modern, is for poorer patients, and is more strictly a sana- 
torium. é 
above a basement, with two short wings, and accommodates 
122 patients, ninety male, thirty-two female. There are no 


separate administrative buildings, but the kitchen is in the west 


wing on the ground floor. There are eighteen rooms with one 


‘bed, seventeen with four beds and six with six beds, of a cubic. 


capacity per patient for men of twenty to thirty metres, and for 
women of thirty to forty metres. The staff consists of the 
medical superintendent, with two assistants, a secretary and a 
lady superintendent or matron. There are three female and 
two male nurses, and twenty-four male and female servants. 
There are two main staircases from bottom to top. The 
patients’ rooms face south and are in single file, with a corridor 
on the north side. _There are nine slipper-baths for the 
patients and one douche for each sex, all in the body of the 
building. The floors of bedrooms are of plain uncovered deal 
boards; the walls and ceilings are of plaster. In the older 
portion of the building there are no concave angles to. the 
rooms, but in that most recently built all angles are concave 
except at the floor, where they are most needed. At the ends 
of the building there are two-storeyed Liegehallen, about 12 feet 
wide. 

One of the medical officers, who courteously showed me 
over the institution, was of opinion that wards with as many as 
six beds were not so good as those with only two or three. He 
thinks a few balconies to bedrooms, large enough to take beds, 
are desirable. EE | 

The Nirnberg Heilstatte, Engelthal, a few miles from 
Henferfeld, is a modern building—a parallelogram consisting 
of basement, three other floors and then rooms in the gables. 
There is no separate administrative block of buildings. It 
affords accommodation for fifty patients in seventeen rooms, 
two containing five beds, two with one bed, the others having 
three beds each. The cubic capacity per patient is forty metres 
There is one staircase, which is not sufficient for so high a 
building with so many residents. All patients’ rooms face 
south, and have a corridor on the north side. 
medical superintendent, with no assistant. ‘There are three 
female nurses and seven female servants. There are four 
slipper-baths and three douches, all in the body of the building 
There are six water-closets for patients similarly placed. A 
handsome dining-room faces south, and is served from the 
kitchen in the basement. The floors are of uncovered deal 
boards. Walls and ceilings are of plaster and have concave 
angles, except at floor, which omission the doctor laments. 
The plastered surfaces are artistically decorated, a feature 
which I commend to the notice of our hospital authorities. 
The Liegehallen are quite detached, one being on the terrace at 
the south-west of the sanatorium, the other in the woods. 


(Zo be concluded ) 


PREHISTORIC REMAINS. 


[* the Section of Anthropology of the British Association on 

Saturday some papers were read on prehistoric remains. 
The Hon John Abercromby read one on the oldest Bronze 
Age ceramic type in Britain: its close analogies on the 
Rhine, and its probable origin in Central Europe. He said 
that the oldest type of pottery in Britain was the “ drinking- 
cup,” for which he proposed to substitute the shorter term 
“beaker” Thurman recognised three types, designated 
a,6,c. Type @ seemed to be the oldest and c to be derived 
from it; 6 had a different secondary origin from a. In 25 
interments the beaker was accompanied by ancient objects ; 
three with large flint daggers, three with buttons with the 
V-shaped perforation below, and five with stone wristguards, 
all of which objects belonged to the later Neolithic period on 
the Continent. None of the objects found with the remaining 
14 interments were of later date than the thin, flat, broad 
knife-dagger. As no other ceramic type in Britain could show 
such a pedigree, it was clear that the beaker was the oldest, 
though before it died out several other types of fictilia came 
into use. The beakers found with. food-vessels and burnt 
interments were shown by their form and ornament to belong 
to a rather late period. As ornamentation was a very impor- 
tant subject, 59 examples taken from the three types were 
exhibited and contrasted. The ornament, like the form, pointed 
to.a different secondary origin for a and 6.. The localities 
where beakers have been found in Great Britain and Ireland 
were shown on a map. Though J was the least represented 
numerically, it. had the widest diffusion, and extended 
from the coast of Sussex to Sutherland—perhaps to the 
Shetlands—and was the only type at present known in Ireland. 
Mr. Abercromby then compared ten photographic examples of 
type 4 from the Rhine, between Coblenz and Mainz, with ten 
British. Some of the ornament on the Rhenish beakers was 
borrowed from a different type, known as the “ bell-shaped 
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It is on plana flat crescent three storeys in height, 


There is a 
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found west of the Rhine valley, south of he F 


type much more influenced by the “bell-beaker,” though sce 
Se 
“bell-beaker.” In type a the influence of the. “bell: beak 


shoots of the “cord-beaker,” they had. different secondy 
v point in tie 
many centuries earlier. But the possibility was. not exclucq 
that the origin of 4-was to be referred entirely to the “bh. 
beaker,” in which case a and 6 had an independent orig, 
The areas in Central Europe where the “ cord-beaker ” ands 
offshoots, as well as the “bell-beaker,” were found, we 
Northern Bohemia and the region of the ‘Saale, a west. 
tributary of the Elbe. Type 4 fully developed occurred on 
Rhine both at the centre of its course and near its mouth, ; 
from the Rhine it passed over to Britain. ty. ( 
Mr. W. J. Knowles read a paper on “ Objects of the Plati 
Kind from the Interglacial Gravels of Ireland,” and exhibid 
the implements he had collected. . In his paper on “ Stone fe 
Factories near Cushendall, county Antrim,” he explained tt 
there were several centres where stone axes had been ma:- 
factured in the neighbourhood: of Cushendall, but they we 
most numerous in Glen-Ballyemon. One well-marked site) 
a field belonging to Mr. Richard McCurry, in the townlandf 
Tanmaharry, or Tavnaghharry, was observed about three yes. 
ago on the natural pasture being broken up. Many axes in fi 
rudely-chipped state were found in it—some whole, oths 
broken, probably in the course of manufacture. Mixed up wi 
these were pick-like objects, scrapers and numerous round 
balls (evidently hammer-stones) of the same kind of stone 
that from which the axes were made; flakes, too; ‘were in grt. 
abundance. Many of the flakes showed dressing or marks of ie 
along the edges: The field containing these objects had an e- ‘ 
vated position and commanded a fine view. There was probi 
an encampment at this place, though he could observe no sig; _ 
of kitchen-middens or remains of food, such as split pon 
While some of the axes in this and other sites in the sab 
county were finely finished, others were very rude. All stags 
in the manufacture could be easily traced, from the ne 


with a few chips removed, and specimens showing mi: 
and more chipping, to the completed axe. The axes wi 
of various «sizes. One fine specimen was 143 inches oe 
and weighed 8? lbs ; some weighed 5 Ibs, others 4 lbs. to 31, 
The average specimen would weigh about 1 Ib., and sor 
small chisel-like objects only 1 oz. or 20zs. The types we 
various, some of which might be considered of a newer patta — 
than others, either introduced or developed from an older ty; _ 
but most types were among the rudely-made specimens—edg; _ 
showing various forms of curve, expanding edges, squat! 
sides, swages and even kitchen-midden types—all made in tht 
forms at the first, and apparently contemporaneous. 

A third paper on “The Manufacture of Arrow and Spe 
heads” explained that the majority of Irish flint arrow a 
spear-heads were made from flint flakes. 


F 


himself and Mr William A. Cunnington. : ie 
Mr. Robert M. Young, in a paper on the excavation of 
primitive site occupied by Irish elk-hunters near Groomspo ie 
county Down, described the remains of a primitive settlemt’ 
first discovered by him in July 1897 on the county Down coa) 
The site was adjacent to the sea, beneath a grass-grown fi 
formerly asand dune At a depth of several feet were 
a, number of burnt-clay hearths, about 1 foot in diamet) 
surrounded with charcoal and burnt stones There we 
numerous fragments of bones, including those of the Irish € 
broken to extract the marrow. Professor R O Cunningha) 
had also identified a small species of deer, boar, and probat 
goat. Shells of limpet and periwinkle of unusual size occur 
in masses, and whelks, mussels, scallops and cockles sparin ie 
The principal relics found comprised a bronze pin, an amu 
of flint with natural perforation, burnt-clay food-vessel, sim 8 
incised, and numerous implements of schistose slate. Fre 
the appearance of the deposit now covering the ancient gro ne 
surface, Mr. Young thought that it had been probably deposit); 
by the sea, which to do this must have risen at least 10 fe 
above its present highest level. sige ie 
Mr. G. Coffey read a paper on the “ Hallstatt Style i 
Ireland,” and-with the aid of the lantern illustrated it” 
showing a series of slides of objects which had been discover) 
in several places. The series included the Hallstatt or Tat) 
bian bronze sword and scabbard chapes, rivetted calc Ts 
chains and pendants. Mr. Coffey explained in detail t 


’ 
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atures of the Hallstatt technique, and showed how 


bundant the 
see introduction of iron into Ireland he thought 
he deduced from the number of. early La Tene 
jn Ireland that iron was known before the close of 
att period. Mr. Coffey showed three rude stones 
ed with La Téne ornament, which constituted a new 
onuments, as they showed for the first time La Téne 
on stone. pp te ee 
or Ridgeway warmly supported Mr. Coffey’s paper, 
ered the La Téne examples as forming one of the 
rtant discoveries in recent archeology. 


HE TREATMENT OF SMOKE.* 
(Conciuded from last week.) 
Incidental Advantages. 


estions that I have suggested as suitable for being put 
re practical men of science are two—first, whether 
anically and economically possible to substitute for 
system of chimneys a method of collection of the 
houses by mechanical or thermo-mechanical means, 
aay be subjected to treatment before being delivered 
ide air ; and, secondly, whether under these circum- 
vould be possible to deposit the soot, electrically or 
in some part of the course of the air. 
like to point out that such a system would have 
ental advantages. It would provide a persistent and 
system of ventilation that would enable hot water or 
5 to be used advantageously much more generally 
‘an be at present. 
atilation of a domestic house under existing con- 
ery largely dependent upon its active chimneys, and 
treated accordingly. If one could rely upon the 
straction of a definite quantity of air, it would be 
modify the arrangement in various ways for the 
nvenience of the household. To revert to my 
ie sink waste pipe is one of the most useful of 
appliances, and a corresponding contrivance for 
iy used air would be found after a little use to be 
rviceable—it might even replace the carbolic sheet 
lation of inmates suspected of infectious disorder. 
e least among the advantages of such a system must 
'd the facility it would afford for diminishing the 
smoke produced independently of the facilities for 
after production. At the trials in connection with 
Abatement Exhibition, South Kensington, the most 
sults were obtained with grates that had what may 
downward draught, that is a draught that carried 
tom the external coal through the fire. To manage 
that kind in an ordinary house requires special 
its, but with the provision of means for the constant 
of air, it would be easy to secure these most 
conditions. 


‘ion of Local Authorities to th: Solution fof 
the Problem. 


‘oceed to consider the share which local authorities 
in obtaining a solution of this problem. Hitherto 
'rs have been restricted to fining conspicuous 
.ad—for reasons which I need not now detail—the 
enalties for conspicuous failure is not effective ; it 
ed for so long that we might now see whether it 
(e replaced advantageously by a system of rewards 
| For the sake of definiteness I have set down the 
: of the local authority as equivalent to a tenpenny 
1it would not seem practicable for them to con- 
\€ Same way as they do to the solution of the sewage 
’ Maintaining a single municipal system. They 
‘ibute effectively by allowing a specific reduction of 
\)s€ properties within their area which were so 
not to add to the pollution of the atmosphere by 


uiestions which I have mentioned are to be asked, it 
‘that they should be put in such a manner that 
€n of science may be encouraged to work out 
swers, and for that purpose they must make experi- 
the practical applications of science on the large 
iments are very expensive, and the only way of 
1a performed is to take care that they are remunera- 
ebody if successful. In this matter the local 
could be of great assistance if they were willing to 
‘tating in what seems to me a reasonable manner. 
the incidence. of rating is such as to discourage all 
‘A of thiskind. If an enterprising architect were to 

of buildings and provide it with means of deliver- 


‘read before the Congress of the Sanitary Insti 
haw, M.A. Sc.D. FIRS. e Sanitary Institute by 


style was in Ireland. On the question 


ing its used air free of smoke at an outlay of, say, 1,000/, with 

an annual cost of 25/. for maintenance, I presume the local 

authority would reward him for his public spirit by increasing 

the rateable value of the property on account of the outlay, and, 
thus fine the owner some considerable sum per annum for his © 
rash enterprise. The owner would also be placed in the un- 
fortunate position that whereas by avoiding smoke he had con- 
ferred as much benefit upon all his neighbours as upon himself, 
he would have to pay the whole fine of increased ratal 
himself, and would still have all the disadvantages of his 
neighbours’ smoke. . 

I would suggest that instead of pursuing so unreasonable a 
course, the local authorities might recognise public spirit of 
this kind by reducing the assessment of a property that, to the, 
satisfaction of its neighbours as well as of a surveyor or 
inspector, produced no smoke, so that the rates upon such a 
property should he decreased by, say, 6d. or 1s. in the pound 
instead of being increased. This would afford direct encourage- 
ment to practical men of science to design and keep in action 
means for the prevention of smoke, and would lead to gradual 
improvement. 

In a question which has assumed the proportions of the 
problem of smoke disposal in our large towns, the possibility 
of gradual improvement is a very important matter. The 
suggested action of the local authorities would tend in this 
direction for two reasons’ In the early stages the reduction in 
the rate would be practically a bounty to those who were 
willing to make the experiment of effective smoke prevention. 
It would be a legitimate bounty because in the earlier stages, 
assuming that the local authority itself initiated no appliances, 
the experimenters would bear the expense, though they would 
not derive any special benefit themselves, and would still suffer 
from their neighbours’ smoke. Every fresh adherent would, 
however, diminish the effective amount of the bounty and also 
the general pollution of the atmosphere until in the end the 
distribution of rates would have reverted to its original figure, 
but on the other hand each householder would have been freed 
from the disadvantages of his neighbours’ smoke. 

It would naturally appeal with the greatest force in those 
quarters where rateable value is high and the advantage of 
open fires relatively small, and in such places it would be 
really worth while for practical men to make a serious effort to 
qualify for the reduction of rate. In the City of London, for 
example, there must be many properties with very high 
rateable value, whose facilities for contributing smoky air are 
already limited to one hot-water furnace and a few open fires. 
For such establishments it would be an experiment on a very 
small scale to arrange matters to obviate smoke altogether, 
and satisfy the surveyor or inspector that the property was 
smokeless and thus.secure the reduction of rate. There might 
be some difficulty at first in establishing a qualification, but it 
could not be greater than the difficulty of establishing a right 
to a Parliamentary vote In the course of time the smoke 
producers would be a few exceptional persons paying excep- 
tionally high rates, a very rational state of affairs; and when the 
City of London had by the gradual extension of such experi- 
ments freed itself from its own smoke, I think we might 
safely rely upon the citizens to take care that the indirect 
economies to which they would be legitimately entitled by their 
public spirit were not destroyed by the unrestricted smoke pro- 
duction of the surrounding boroughs. 

I have made the system of the general collection of smoke 
by mechanical! means for the purpose of treatment the basis of 
my remarks, but I have already disclaimed any desire for 
exclusive privileges for that particular form of experiment in 
the purification of smoky air. If it be feasible on the com- 
mercial scale it has the advantage in an especial manner of 
making successive improvements possible. The smoky air of 
London is injurious, not only on account of its visiole soot, but 
also on account of the sulphurous acid and other invisible pro- 
ducts of combustion which accompany the soot in the first 
instance. If it be found possible in the first place to deposit 
the soot particles, attention might next be turned to some 
means of dealing with the noxious acid fumes, at least, in those 
cases where they are specially abundant. 

In setting down an estimate of the cost of the system as 
equivalent to a rate, I fear I may alarm some overburdened 
ratepayers. I therefore hasten to point out that I am not 
suggesting that the local authorities should levy an additional 
rate in order that they may experiment upon the mitigation of 
the smoke nuisance, nor indeed that they should necessarily 
levy any additional rate at all. Of course if addition is made 
to the domestic appliances of houses, the householders will, 
somehow or other, have to pay for them, and, therefore, when 
the system became complete, the distribution of cost would 
probably become’ assimilated to the distribution of rateable 
charges. But in the early stages it would be sufficient to 
encourage private and voluntary enterprise by the reduction 
of rates in the few cases where a qualification could: be 
established, and the additional burden thus thrown upon the 
large majority of ratepayers not sharing in the direct cost of ° 


“the experiments 
‘unimportant. . a 
_ Such a system would thus bé, in'the:first instance, ‘a‘direct 
encouragement to progressive experiments, and in the end 

would enlist the active support ‘of ‘all those possessing“arrange-! 
ments for avoiding smoke in favotir of ‘éffective compulsion ‘for 
those who had not. TSE gh Ne stay es dee cliy 45 th 

To put the questions I have ‘indicated to'men of sciénce in 
‘this way would be merely a matter of business, ‘and, if the 
questions were so put, I venture to” express ‘the’ confident 
opinion that the science of the twentieth century would give‘as 
satisfactory an answer to the question of the tredtment 6f 
smoke asthe ‘science of the nineteenth has given to the 
question of the treatment of sewage. ied 


for the ‘good of the community. would be 
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WEST .HARLING CHURCH RESTORATION. 
“T“HE parish church of West Harling, a pretty.village some 
seyen miles from Thetford, and. a: little over, two from 
Harling Road station, has just undergone a _ thorough 
restoration. pe 
The work just completed comprises the entire| renewal of 
all the roofs in English oak. The nave and porch are open- 
timbered, constructed on the lines of existing examples... The 
chancel roof is: panelled beneath: its timbers, and at the inter- 
section of the mouldings are carved bosses. Externally,.the 
roofs are covered with red hand-made flat tiles. The whole of 
the wrought stonework has been cleaned of whitewash, and its 
original surface exposed. . As little new stone as possible has 
been inserted, and all tocl-marks of the early masons have been 
jealously preserved. The walls have been underpinned and 
strengthened where necessary. The windows have been re- 
glazed, every piece of early glass being preserved. The warm- ° 
ing is effected by one of Bradley’s underfloor stoves. In the 
new reredos are embodied some interesting fifteenth-century 
carved panels, probably of Flemish workmanship, illustrating 
the early life of Our Lord. 
During the work of restoration the lower stonework, more 
particularly of the transept and chancel, when exposed, bore 
decided traces of fire, but there appears no record existing of a 
conflagration. Most of the old stonework dates back to the 
thirteenth century, while in the nave the lower parts of the 
walls are very much earlier in date. In the nave an old stone 
Staircase leading to the rood-loft, no longer in existence, was 
exposed and left. This: is fourteenth-century work, and quite 
perfect, and traces of the iron fastenings for the door are seen. 
A piscina in fairly good order was found on the south side of 
the nave, also an archway, which formed part of the lady 
chapel, removed in 1730. The piscina appears to have served 
both for the church and the lady chapel. A doorway was dis- 
covered leading from the churchyard into the chancel on the 
south side, and several old windows have been exposed, 
including a lancet window opening from the church into the 
vestry, which was originally a mausoleum for the Crofte family. 
An aumbrey, double piscina and several sedilia have also been 
exposed, and some ‘old stencilling, which has also béen pre- 
served. A very handsome new reredos has been erected, 
the frame being of oak, and the panels, five in number. 
of very old oak, illustrating the Birth of Christ, the Wise Men, 
the Annunciation, the Presentation in the Temple, and Christ 
before Pilate.. The new roof has been raised to a good height,’ 
and in the chancel there are carved bosses in the intersection 
of the mouldings. 


models for compétition must'reach the 6ffice”of' thee, 
“of the’ exhibition’ (Municipio di’ Venezia), post-paid. jo 
“than January 31, 1903,"and must be signed ‘with a me 
“motto must'alsd'be written on a‘sealed' envelope cont); 
{ full name and address of the compétitor,) 
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‘THE PROVISION AND CONSTRUCT) 
beat SANATORIA FOR TUBERCU | ) 


is only possible in the limited time at my di POs. te 
of this interesting subject in a very sketchy many 
many excellent sanatoria of Germany have done and a 
much for the cure of consumption, but it is advisable ai 
should be an extension of the same system at heath 
words, the establishment and, maintenance of Britishay 
for British patients. No less an authority than Drh 
some has said :—There are many‘places in this coun), 
on a dry soil and in a sunny sheltered part on theo 
slope of some upland, most of the conditions can beh; 
“which are now ‘dearly bought and ‘fat sought) ‘ani fi 
‘obtained, in distant parts -of the “world.” «If they 
adequately provide for the’ treatment of tuberculousta, 
‘we do for all varieties ‘of infectious fever, for the }j 
and the insane, it is better that we should do so, izle; 
be obliged to send such cases far away in’ search of ire 
the possibilities of this cure “at home ™ should be op! ; 
very poor as well as to the rich. Though sites of thal 
of many of'the continental sanatoria! are not availablial 
‘is not everything, provided the principal requirements | 
and shelter be complied with. “ ‘ 
Out of twelve British sanatoria for paying pati 
three are at a greater altitude than‘ 4oo feet above 
and good results are recorded at allof them. In the 
of the sanatorium large wards are not desirable, but 
liberal provision of single bedrooms for the patient 
‘avoid the extravagance which the provision of single 
all would entail, it is well to have a few small ward 
or six beds each. The six-bed ward is about as lay 


. 


be found desirable. ae ay 

Open balconies at the upper floor levels in front o 
room windows, which should in all cases open dot 
floor, are better than verandahs in front of the gr 
windows; they need not be more than 4 feet in projecon 
the wall, as this is ample to allow of the bed or coi | 
laid longitudinally thereon, if the patient be too weakp 
outdoor exercise. The balcony is much more “airy’ 
covered verandah—unless the latter can be arranged: 
after the manner of those at Ruppertshain in Germa 
they are lateral extensions to the east and west of 
building, and, of course, offer no obstruction to 
circulation of light and air. But of more importan 
the ample provision of small shelters in the om | 


reasonable distance from the building. These co 
patients to enjoy a little walking exercise, and induceli : 
indulge fully in the ‘ open-air” treatment, and ae 
should be so arranged as to screen the occupants fron|ie 
winds. mrt Loi 

Large and well-lighted, cheerful and bright sittij: 
should be provided, for though the “ open-air” treat 
chief object of the sanatorium, there are times wh 
social intercourse amongst the patients is advantag/tt 
beneficial. Due attention, of course, must be 3 z " 


unupholstered furniture, and the entire absence 
carpets and tapestry curtains. met: 

The dining-hall should likewise be as light and c 
possible, and it is of great importance that it should 


THE INTERNATIONAL ART EXHIBITION, 
VENICE, 1908. 

fis = Municipality of Venice has opened a competition 

among Italian and foreign artists for the best design, 
modelled, for a large gold medal to be awarded to the most 
important works shown at the International Art Exhibition of 
1903. The medal must bear on the obverse an allegorical 
figure of Venice and her artistic glories, surrounded by the 
imscription, “La Esposizione Internazionale d’Arte della 
Citta di Venezia, 1903,” and on the réverse side the words, 
“Gran Premio della Citta di Venezia,” leaving a blank for the 
name of the successful competitor, the wh to be surrounded 
by an ornamental border. Every competito :must send in the 
models of the obverse and reverse sidés of the medal executed 
in either wax or plaster, the models must have a diameter of 
exactly 120 mm., and the competitors must send, together 
with the models, the respective photographic reproductions 
measuring 40 mm. in diameter, which will be the dimensions 
of the medal. The Municipality of Venice has allotted a prize 
of 3,000 lire to be awarded to the author of the model judged 
the most deserving of reproduction, and judgment will be given 
by a commission composed of the Mayor of Venice, president 
of the exhibition, the general secretary and three artists. The 


isolated from all other parts of the hospital, and equal 
by means of a well-ventilated corridor from the kitch 
kitchen should be lofty and well ventilated at th 
rooms, of course, being placed over it. ee 

Special attention should be paid to the proper pl? 
the sanitary adjuncts. The baths and water-close! 
placed in turrets, in themselves well ventilated, an 
completely isolated by means of cross-ventilated © 
corridors, entirely detaching them from the main buil 

The further adjuncts of a well-planned and equip"® 
torium will readily suggest themselves, such asa 
of patients’ clothes stores, where garments not 
use can be put away, thus relieving the bed 
fluous furniture, of which the less there is th 
rooms and boot-cleaning rooms are likewise us 
and of course, in addition to the nurses’ duty-rooms, ” 
rooms must be provided, where the sundry domes - 
for cleaning, &c., can be kept. a 

In addition there are the thousand and one sma” 
which will naturally suggest themselves to the skille 


u 
gu 
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* Abstract of a paper by W. Cecil Hardist 


y) read at 
of the Sanitary Institute at Manchester, al 


vue 


“ohie ‘cannot be dealt with in a short paper such as 
which will require their due and proper consideration. 
s and domestic servants should be provided for in 


urse ‘ i Be as 
at some little distance from the main building, for 
much attention is given to the healthy housing of the 


no less care should be devoted to the homeliness and 
sf those upon whom devolves so much responsibility in 
the success or otherwise of the treatment prescribed 
; unto whom it is their duty to minister. It should be 
.d that the short walk from the one building to the 
ures an entire isolation from the atmosphere of the 
a veritable. going “‘off duty,” and a retirement for a 
he quiet and restfulness of home life. As in the sana- 
o in the nurses’ home, let brightness, cheerfulness and 
ss be the keynote, and let all be done for the health 
‘ort of those upon whose strength and vigour depends 


se conditions be carried out thoroughly, let us hope 
e not far distant future it may be superfluous for this 
jody to discuss the question upon.which it has been 
ege to address you. 


TESSERZ:. 


Qualities of Sculpture. 
E may be described as that appropriate action or 
nner which displays beauty in its fullest degree, 
from it all that is opposed’to the impression it should 
inimals are at all times graceful in their different 
yecause their motions are perfectly unrestrained, and 
lited to the occasion; but in man grace is dependent 
inward restraining or governing of the body by the 
hich, guided by a certain inherent sense of the 
prevents in it the occurrence of awkward movements, 
or attitudes, and imparts to it at the same time the 


n of its own inward sentiments or feelings; so it is 


‘s of art, whether considered as to their design or 
, Anexpression may be carried out in sculpture so 
horoughly intelligible, a story may be told with force, 
.e means be not judiciously chosen, the attitudes 
is well as effective, the artist has not properly used 
's of his art; he has only copied, not selected. Grace, 
| to execution, implies elegant variety of line, tasteful 
and judicious subordination of parts, delicate finish 
opriate workmanship corresponding in its style with 
t of the entire design and aiding it in its effect. 
nis a false grace particularly to be avoided in sculp- 
arises from the action of the figure emanating, not 
om involuntary emotion of the heart, or from 
5 impulse, but from a vain desire to display the 
fits form. The movements caused by affectation are 
exaggerations of those lines of grace created by 
‘ising from natural influences. Dancing, so far as it 
ym joy and mirth and exhibits the effect of a flow of 
graceful, but when studied for the display of the 
yecomes affectation. Theatrical is a term applied to 
art when the expression is too powerful for the cause 
ch it is derived, or the action too violent for its 
ourpose, when the figure or group appears anxious to 
_ others its action or emotion. Whenever strong 
_ powerful movement is portrayed in sculpture the 
t be clearly defined and be of corresponding strength, 
uld say, be of still greater strength, for the outward 
if feeling as shown in the features and limbs is but 
dration from a shock received in a system passively 
ind, like the rippling rings in the water, must be 
i further it recedes from: its -central or primary 


. 


The Burgh of Mousa. - 


Valley of Glenelg and in the Shetland Isles are the 
_ Several conical buildings, which are merely places 
vithout any means of assailing an enemy. The most 
these is one in Shetland, well described by Dr. Hib- 
‘1 the Burgh of Mousa, and is situated close to the 
‘t is most ingeniously contrived for mere security. 
1s double and constructed of rude stones without 
ad built ‘in two concentric: circles, each from 4 to 
: with a vacancy between them of 5 feet. 
listance from the out to the inside is 15 feet at the 
2 two walls are united by long and broad stones 
) 1 them together. These stones are so placed as to 
{case to the first platform, and are continued half 
building on a flat or horizontal line, so as to form a 
ween the walls, when the stair is again resumed to 
‘Platform, and the gallery again formed half round ; 
se manner the stairs and galleries are continued 
. the structure. The diameter of the building at 
{50 feet, the height 42 feet, and the building is erected 
al form ‘like a glass-house, but towards the top it 


leaves the conical shape, bulges out, and is carried up in rather 
a perpendicular line. This stronghold was quite open at the 
top, the galleries having each a square opening to the interior 
by way of window, served as chambers to the inmates, as high 
up in the building as the distance of the two walls would 
admit, for they gradually approached till they joined at the 
top ; at the same time, the stairs and galleries bound the walls 
from top to bottom. There was no window on the outside. 
The only entrance was a low door through the outward wall 
only, then a passage led half round the base between the two 
walls, and an opening or door through the second wall (thus 
placed opposite the outward door) gave admittance into the 
interior open area. It was impossible to scale the building 
from its peculiar construction. If the only doorway was well 
blocked up by large stones, no entrance could be made ; but if 
made, the inhabitants in the galleries could shower down 
stones upon the assailants. 


Engraving and Painting. 

An engraving bears somewhat the same relation to a 
picture that a play read does to a play acted. It does justice 
to the intellect of the artist, but not to the power, splendour 
and magnificence of the art. No picture, the effect of which is 
wholly lost in a good engraving, can afford a real gratification 
or deserve to rank with the works of dignified’art. It isa 
motionless spectacle, a painted melodrama, but neither tragedy, 
comedy, history nor good broad farce. Engraving cannot, 
indeed, bewitch the eye with colour, but it can give the most 
delicate gradations, combinations and interchanges of light and 
shade. The pleasure of colour is more in the sense than in 
the mind—the utmost skill in mere colouring only makes the 
painter a rival if he benota rather humble imitator of the velvet 
manufacturer. Engraving, too, partakes of the ubiquity and 
reproductive power of printing. It enables many who can 
never visit the Vatican to satisfy themselves that the fame ot 
Raphael and Buonarotti is not a vain sound; and it will bear 
testimony to their glories if the works of their hands be 
doomed to perish like those of Apelles. Engraving, in fine, 
puts the enjoyment of art within the compass of moderate 
incomes, and fills up little room in a moderate mansion; there- 
fore it brings art within the range of popular sympathy. 


Unfading Green Slates. 


S1R,—In view of our having repeatedly had occasion to 
explain to architects and others our necessity for being unable 
to accept orders for ‘‘ Eureka” slates excepting at higher prices 
than those we quoted when estimates were being prepared, we 
should greatly esteem if you would permit us, through your 
columns, to state that owing to the present “boom” in the 
United States prices of all slates there have gone up by leaps 
and bounds, including the prices charged by the “ Eureka” 
Quarries. We have, in fact, having in mind the stocks we 
hold, not found it necessary at present to put on even the full 
advance charged by the quarries ; and we trust that if your 
courtesy permits of the insertion of this letter, it will serve to 
assure both architects and contractors that the somewhat 
increased cost per square we now quote is caused by the rise 
in the quarry list price, and for no other reason whatsoever. 

We need hardly add that orders placed with and accepted 
by us before the rise was advised are executed at old prices.— 
Yours obediently, ROBERTS, ADLARD & Co. 

September 12, 1902. 


Fireproof Wood. 


S1R,—Your interesting extract in the issue of the 5th inst. 
from the Vew York Times, giving an account of tests with fire- 
proof wood, shows a strange misconception on the part of the 
experimenters with the uses and purposes of this material. It 
appears that they subjected the fireproof wood to a temperature 
of 3,500 degs, Fahr. This, as every one knows, is a tempera- 
ture which readily melts steel; it could, therefore, be only 
natural that the fireproof wood was reduced to carbon in 
almost the same time as the ordinary wood. A test of this 
kind is not only of no practical value, but tends to mislead 
persons unfamiliar with the material. ead 

The object of fireproof wood is to prevent fires occurring at 
all. Wood is practically the only building material from which 
there is any danger as regards fire. Iron, concrete, brick, 
stone, glass, slate and other building materials in common use 
are perfectly safe from catching fire. It is wood and wood only 
that gets alight, forms fuel and spreads flame. A proper test 
of fireproof wood is to suspend two boards (one treated and 
the other not), say6 feet long; 6 inches wide.and 1 inch thick, 


192 


in a. fire. In a minute or so the untreated board will have 

_ caught fire, and the flames will be spreading. In 7 or 8 minutes 
the untreated board will be totally consumed by its own flame. 
The. fireproofed wood board, on the contrary, will be only 
slightly charred at the point where it is in contact with the fire. 
To destroy it by the same fire that consumed the untreated 
board would take instead of 8 minutes nearer 8 hours 
carbonising, because'such could only be done little by little, 
inasmuch as there is no spreading of the flame. 

It is really astonishing how little is known among archi- 
tects of the extraordinary importance of fireproof wood. They 
do not seem to grasp the idea that now for the first time in the 
history of the world a building may be rendered truly fireproof 
and not sham fireproof as heretofore. 

The following extracts from a letter written by Mr. L. 
Benoist, the distinguished chief of the Montreal Fire Brigade, 
after thorough tests of fireproof wood, show that practical men 
who have daily to fight fire are beginning to realise the capa- 
bilities of fireproof wood :— 

‘“ Montreal Fire Department, 
“Montreal : May 20, 1992. 

“ Dear Sir,—Having investigated very carefully the process 
you employ in rendering wood fireproof .at your factory at 
Cole, St. Paui, also having made personal tests of the wood so 
treated, I have no hesitation in recommending it very strongly 
for use in buildings of every description, and more especially 
for public buildings and institutions. 

“Tam thoroughly convinced that any building having all 
the woodwork treated by the fire-resisting chemicals which you 
use cannot be destroyed by fire. 

“I would state as the result of my investigations that I 
have come to the conclusion that where the contents or stock 
of a large ware-room or building should take fire, and should 
the woodwork be treated with your process, the risks to the 
lives of firemen in performing their duties would be materially 
lessened, and they would be greatly assisted in saving the con- 
tents and human lives in such a building, owing to the absence 
of smoke from the woodwork. 

“I might also add that nothing during my experience— 
_covering as it does nearly a quarter of a century—has so 
appealed to me as the fear which is unconsciously brought 
home to the average fireman when a fire occurs in what is 
termed a modern fireproof building. 

“The fireman at once realises ‘fireproof’ usually means a 
steel-constructed building of steel beams, girders, &c, which 
under intense heat usually collapses, and he is caught like a 
rat in a trap ; whereas, if the steel girders, beams, &c, were 
encased with fireproof wood he would be safe, for the reason 
that the heat could not penetrate the wood fireproofed by your 
process. 

“I firmly believe that fireproofed wood is destined 
to become the most valuable feature in the construction of 
modern buildings, and it is at the present time really impossible 
to conscientiously estimate its great value and public worth:— 
Very respectfu'ly yours, ee 

(Signed) L. BENOIST, Chief Montreal Fire Brigade ” 

Hoping that the above will serve to dispel the prevailing 
misconceptions regarding this valuable material.—Yours faith- 
fully, ¢ W. C. DICKENSON. 

22 Hereford Square, South Kensington, S.W.: 

September 13, 1902. 


GENERAL. 


The Duke of Argyle has appealed for 3,000/. or 4,000/. 
for the reparation of the Castle of Dunstaffnage, where the 
Coronation-stone was kept for centuries. 

The Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland will hold 
their quarterly meeting in the Tholsel, Kilkenny, on October 7. 
After the business has terminated, places of interest in the city 
will be visited. Excursions have been organised for the 
following day. 

| Mr. William Frederick Fairell, M.I.C.E., of Sandhurst, 
Tunbridge Wells, who died on July 3, has left property valued 
at 135,900/. 155. 8d. 

The Westminster Construction Company’s tender has 
been accepted for the new pumping station to be erected near 
the North Railway jetty in Portsmouth Dockyard. _ 

The Abbé Delapart, the eminent French archeologist, 
recently died at Tebessa. His labours were chiefly confined to 
Algeria, where he worked for forty years. 

The Southend Technical School, which provides accom- 
modation for 375 students and has been built by the Town 
Council at a cost of 20,000/, towards which the Essex County 
Council has contributed 5,000/, was opened on Saturday. The 
building was erected according to the design of Mr. H. T. Hare. 

The Portsmouth School Board have decided to borrow 
4,513¢. for the improvement of Kent Street school. 
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The British Association will meet at Sout o 
year under the presidency of Sir J. Norman Locley 
proceedings will open on September 9. Cambridge , 
for the following year’s congress. | 

The London and South-Western Railway 4, 
have intimated to the Kingston-on-Thames Union Lye 
their acceptance of a net assessment of 128,0¢0/ 0 
property situated within the union, which ext. 
Wimbledon to Hampton, and includes those la 
Kingston, Teddington, Surbiton, Esher and Din 
Hook. The new assessment represents an increase f 
over that of ten years ago, when the railways were |: y 


Mr. Waterhouse, RA., continues to make ;jg 
progress in the recovery of his, health. He js ak { 
frequent dr.ves in the neighbourhood of his house, at 
Court, near Newbury. sage | 

The Paris Municipality and the Seine Gener ( 
are shortly to commence the erection of a school (ai 
crafts. A site has been chosen in the Boulevard de’H 
The cost will be 5,000,000 francs, of which the Stajw 
tribute one-fourth. 


The Brighton Corporation propose to seek PO''rs 
next session of Parliament for the construction of th: | 
tramway, which are estimated to cost 37,156/, 


The School of. Photo-Engraving and Lithograjy 
London County Council will be opened on Septembe2g 
eighth session. 


The National Gallery of Ireland has been ejc 
the following purchases during the past year:—J4 yg 
Child, with Angels, by Lorenzo di Credi (250/); itt 
David, eleventh Earl of Buchan, by Raeburn (td, 
Solitude, by Richard Wilson (1207) ; portrait of a jnil 
by Morland (50/.) ; and The Virgin and St Jose, a: 
the Infant Christ, by Lorenzo Costa (1,250/). A ciec 
drawings and studies by the late Sir F. W. Burt), 
number of portraits in chalk, pencil and meztin 
engravings were also acquired. Among the donatior re 
were a portrait of John Philpot Curran, by SiT! 
Lawrence, presented by Lord Iveagh; and a portit. 
Frederic W. Burton, R.H.A., by H. T. Wells, R.A.,re: 
by Mr. H. T. Wells. ; 


The Autumn Exhibition in the Walker AiG; 
Liverpool, under municipal auspices, was formally jen 
Saturday. Eight rooms and a stairway are devcd | 
display of oil-paintings, water-colour drawings, 1nia 
sculpture, art jewellery, metalwork and _ pottery, he 
number of exhibits being nearly 1,600, of which aut 
are pictures. * Se 

Mr. Thomas M. Rickman, of 8 Mont: gie Stre, R 
Square, informs us that he has taken Mr. 4. J. Bu hi 
assistant, into partnership, and the firm in futui wi 
Rickman & Burr. 


The Northern Architectural Association w_ 0 
excursion meeting at Newcastle to-morrow (Satury), 
the new buildings in Dean Street and Collingwood ree 
be visited. Blas 


The Premises required for the enlargementof t Vi 


Station (L B. & S.C.R.) are now almost removed, ar the 


are ready for the. new works. It is expected that 
will amount to about two millions sterling, 


The French National Library has acquireca ( 
papyrus believed to be unique. It is of the Greeco-Axal 
epoch, probably of the firs: century of our era. T! pal 
is a fragment of a romance, and the text is adorned ‘thf 
ing. This is said to be the first illustrated literary pa/™s 
discovered. v4 


The Secretary of Scotland has appointed a coin 
inquire into the constitution, powers and duties of thBoa 
Manufactures, with special reference to the adminifall 
the grants made by Parliament, for purposes of aril 
burgh, and to report whether, and in what way sucladl! 
tration may be improved. Mr. Akers-Douglas wat 
chairman, and Mr. Ewan F. Macpherson as secre!) 
committee. ae ee 

The Central South African Railways Author!é 
placed an order in England during the past week 
104. carriages, 38 engines and- 250 steel coalut 
80,000 Ibs. capacity. ., | 

Mr. Sidney Paget is engaged in painting a poril 
John Aird, M.P., the mayor of Paddington, whic : 
presented to Sir John in the name of the Borough (™ 
his retirement from the mayoralty in N ovember. 


The Italian Government have had a plan p 
the reconstruction of the Campanile of Venice at an”, 
cost of 2,000,030 lire. It will be erected on the site|” 
one, but will be modified at the upper part. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


\ THE 


rebitect and Gontract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES, 
dew of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
\connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 


staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
omplicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
ifficult Act. 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
e Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


2 authors of signed articles and papers readin public must 


necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 
communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

respondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Butlaings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on T, hursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


3IDEFORD.—Sept. 25.—The Town Council of Bideferd are 
it to erect municipal offices and a public library upon a 
opposite the west end of the Long Bridge, Bideford, and 
“invite designs for the proposed buildings. Premiums of 
15/. and 1o/. respectively are offered for the designs which 
be placed by the Council first, second and third in order 
terit, Designs and descriptions, &c, are to be delivered 
‘tr, Wm. B. Seldon, town clerk, 18 The Quay, Bideford. 
JAPE TOWN.—Jan. 31.—The Council of the University of 
Cape of Good Hope invite designs for the erection of 
orsity buildings. Premiums of 4027, 2007. and 1oo/, will 
warded to the authors of the designs placed first, second 
third respectively. Particulars of the competition may be 
ned on application to the Registrar at Cape Town, or to 
Agent-General in London. 
‘REENWICH.—Oct. 9. — Designs are invited for a public 
‘ty (with chambers for chief librarian’s residence) to be 
ed at a cost of about 6,5co/., with fittings, on a site about 
\ feet super, in the borough of Greenwich. Premiums of 
and 30/ are offered. Particulars can be obtained on 
| cation to the Greenwich Borough Council. 


the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 


Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 


INDIA.—Nov. 1.—Competitive designs are invited for the 
erection of a memorial to Her Majesty the late Queen Victoria 
at Allahabad. A premium of 2,009 rupees will be awarded to 
the design selected by the committee. Mr. H. Nelson Wright, 
Indian Civil Service, honorary secretary, Queen Victoria 
Memorial Fund Committee, Allahabad, India. 

MAIDENHEAD.—Oct. 1.—Designs for free library. Premiums 
offered of £50, £20 and £10 respectively. Mr. John Kirk, 
town clerk, Guildhall, Maidenhead. 

NEWARK.—Oct. 14 —Designs and suggestions are invited 
for alterations and additions at the infirmary, Bowbridge Road, 
Newark, comprising a board and committee-room, a new 
mortuary and provision for twenty extra beds. A prize of 
twenty guineas is offered for the best plans sent to the office 
of Mr. M. H. Colton, clerk, 27 Lombard Street, Newark. 

STROOD.—Oct. 15.—-Plans are invited for further hospital 
accommodation on a site recently acquired by the Strood Rural 
District Council in Whitehill Road, Cobham. “A premium of 
15/. 15s. is offered for the best set of plans:submitted. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASHFORD.—Sept. 26.—For enlargement of the committee- 
room at the schools at Ashford, Middlesex. Mr. F. W. Roper, 
architect, 9 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

AYLESBURY.—Oct. .8.—For installation and maintenance 
of electricity for a term of years, Mr. Percy A. Wright, clerk, 
Town Hall, Aylesbury. 

BARNET.—For erection of piggery, boiling-house, &c., and 
for erection of cupboard fittings in the storeroom at the work- 
house. Messrs. White, Son & Pill, surveyors, 13 and 15 High 
Street, Barnet. 

BIRKENHEAD.—Sept. 25.—For additions to the public 
baths, Argyle Street South. Mr. Charles Brownridge, borough 
surveyor, Town Hail, Birkenhead. 

BIRKENSHAW.—Sept. 22.—For erection of. a pair of semi- 
detached villas at Birkenshaw, Yorks. Messrs. Walker & 
Collinson, architects, Swan Arcade, Bradford. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Sept. 22.—For alterations and additions to 
a house in Oak Tree Lane, Selly Oak. Mr. Edwin Docker, 
clerk to the Guardians, to Newhall Street, Birmingham. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Sept. 22.—For erection of a reading-room 
at Aston Cross. Mr. G. H. Jack, surveyor, Council House, 
Albert Road, Aston Manor. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Sept. 25.—For erection of stabling, roller- 
house, workshops, offices, foreman’s house and one cottage. 
Mr. G. H. Jack, surveyor, Council House, Albert Road, Aston 
Manor 

BLACKBURN.—Sept. 22.—For supply of one electrically 
driven travelling crane. Messrs. Lacey, Clirehugh & Sillar, 
2 Queen’s Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 

BLACKPOOL.—Sept. 23—For supply of steel rails, fish- 
plates, bolts and nuts, tie bars, crucible cast-steel points and 
crossings. Mr. John S. Brodie, borough engineer, Town Hall, 
Blackpool. 

BRISTOL.—Sept. 25.—For repairs, cleaning and painting 
the schools, almshouses and city properties, including the 
keeping in repair of roofs of same for a period of five or seven 
years, for the Trustees of the Bristol Municipal Charities. 
Messrs. Foster & Wood, surveyors, 35 Park Street, Bristol. 

BUDDINGTON, NoTTS.—For erection of a lace factory and 
power-house and chimney. Mr. E. R. R. Ridgway, architect, 
Long Eaton. 

BURTON SALMON.—Sept. 24.—For erection of station build- 


buildings, warehouse and station-master’s house at Burton 


Salmon, for the North-Eastern Railway. Company. Mr, ' 


William Bell, the company’s architect. 


PECIALLY. 
PECIALTy 
ERECTION OF ROUND FACTORY CHIMNEY-STACKS 


ead 


eee heal 


ON THE 


“CUSTODIS SYSTEM,” 


With Specially Constructed Patent Blocks. 


ORS Custodis Chimney Construction Co., SHEFFIELD. 


Wear alike full Depth of Slab. 
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BURTON-UPON-TRENT. — Sept. 
Turkish. bath adjoining the existing public baths. 
T. Lynam, Town Hall, Burton-on-Trent. 


CHELMSFORD,—Sept. 25.—For erection of laboratories for 
the technical instruction committee of the Essex County 
Council. Mr. Frank Whitmore, architect, Duke Street, 
Chelmsford. 


CHELMSFORD.—Oct. 2.-For erection of county offices in 
Tindal Square, Chelmsford. Mr. Frank Whitmore, architect, 
Duke Street, Chelmsford. 


CHICHESTER.—Sept. 29.—Contract No. 1, for construction of 
precipitation tanks, filters, boiler-house, pump-house, pneumatic 
ram pit, stable, cart shed and- various other works in connection 
therewith. Contract No. 2, for construction, erection and 
setting to work of pneumatic forcing ram, sludge press and 
other ieee! and appliances incidental thereto. 
Leader Cooper, town clerk, Town Hall, Chichester. 


CHRISTIANIA.—For supply of about 106 tons of iron lattice 
bridges, particulars of which may be seen at the Foreign Office, 
London. 


Ciiy oF LONDON.—Sept. 26.—For erection of new pre- 
mises at the corner of Newgate Street and Warwick Lane. 
Town Clerk, Public Health Department, Guildhall, E.C. 


CORNWALL.—Oct. 6.—For alterations and additions to the 
Tinner’s Arms, Zennor. Mr. N. C. Whear, jun., architect, 
Penzance. 


COVENTRY.—Sept. 25 —For rebuilding the Mermaid inn, 
Gosford Street. Mr. Herbert W. Chattaway, architect, Trinity 
Churchyard, Coventry. 


DERBY. —Sept. 29.—For erection of a school on the Nor- 
manton Road. Mr. A. Macpherson, architect, Tenant Street, 
Derby. 


DEVONPORT.—Sept. 23.—For erection of a school in Ker 
Street, Devonport. Messrs. Hine & Odgers, architects, 
Lockyer Street, Plymouth. 


DUKINFIELD.—For erection of a bank and post office in 
Dukinfield. Messrs. John Eaton, Sons & Cantrell, architects, 
&c , Stamford Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


DURHAM.—Sept. 22.—For erection of seven almshouses 
at Fighting Cocks. Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, architects, 
Darlington, 


Mr. George 


MANUFACTURED PATENT INDURATED STONE CO. Ltd. 


Works—-MILLWALL, E. ; 
THOROUGHLY MATURED SLABS, CONCRETE SANITARY TUBES, CONC! 


HOLES, PATENT IN SITU PAYING, 


Prevents Dry Rot, 
Fungus, Decay, &c. 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 


Particulars fom MIAJOR & CO. 


SUPPLIED TO WINDSOR CASTLE FOR H.M. THE KING. 
: Payments extended over any number of years for Vestries, Corporations, and District Councils. 


Perfect Foothold. Cope and Work like Natural Stone. 
Face equal to a Polished Flag. Natural York Stone Appearance. 


No Air Cavities. Non-Porous. Frostproof. 
Hydraulic Pressure over 1,000 Tons. 


Never becomes Slippery. 
fs Conse actors 


27.— For erection of a 


Mr. J. W.. 


Solignum 
Wood Preservative. 


Ltd. Solignum Depot, HU 


No Laminations. 


. The HARD YORK NONSLIP STONE 


[Serr. 19, 1902) 


DURHAM.—Sept. 24.—For alterations and additions t , i 
Primitive Methodist chapel, Phoenix Row, Etherley, ) 
F. H. Livesay, architect, Bishop Auckland. 


FEATHERSTONE.—Sept. 22.—For extension of the Geo 
Street Board schools. Mr. W. Hamilton F earnley, arch 
Station Lane, Featherstone. 

GATESHEAD.—Sept. 24—For completion of office 
Swinburne Street. Mr. J, Bower, -borough surveyor, 
Hall, Gateshead. 


GRAVESEND.—Sept. 24.—For erection of a m 
coachhouse and stable, and store for disinfector at the infec 
hospital, Whitehill Road, Cobham. Mr. G. E. Bond, arc 
Pier Chambers, Chatham. 

GREENWICH.—Oct. 14.—For erection of a weigh 
measures testing office, with stable building and a coro 
court in Lamb Lane. Particulars may be obtained at th| 
General Section of the Architect’s Department, 18 Palk Ma 
East, S.W. [. 

HALIFAX.—Oct. 4.—For erection of two semi-detache 
villa residences, Skircoat Green Road, Halifax. Messrs, Ge 
Buckley & Son, architects, Tower Chambers, Halifax, f 

HAMMERSMITH.—Sept.\23.—For erection , of board-roon| 
clerk’s: offices, receiving home for children and’ out-relief office 
Mr. J. H. Richardson, architect, 87: Finsbury Pavement, E.C, 


HAMMERSMITH.—Sept. 24.—For erection of a block 
workmen’s., dwellings. ‘in-Yeldham “Road, Mr.’ H, Thomps 
town clerk, Town Hall, Broadway, Hammersmith. 

HARROW.—Oct. 14.—For erection of a court-hause 
Harrow, Middlesex. Mr. H. T. Wakelam, county architec 
Middlesex Guildhall, Westmmster. 


HATFIELD.—Oct. 8.—For erection of offices and building 
for the county surveyor’s department at Hatfield. Parti¢ula_ 
may be obtained at the Herts County Surveyor’s Offic, 
41 Parliament Street, S.W. te 


H1GH HARRINGTON.—Sept. 22 —For erection of a dwelliny 
house at High Harrington, Cumberland. Mr. Charles v 
Eaglesfield, architect, Gordon Street, Workington. 

HOoLE.—Oct. 4—For erection of walling and fencin 
around the proposed recreation - ground, situate be! 
Canadian Avenue and Bater Avenue, Hoole, Chester, 
Arthur D. Cade clerk, U.D.C, 17. Newgate Si 
Chester. | a 


City Offices : 24 Gt. St. Helen’ 3,1 
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(BRANCH OF BROOKES, LTD.), 
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ORNSEY.—Sept. 22.—For taking-down fencing, &c, in 
ham Lane, and erecting a new dwarf wall, with iron 
‘pg, gates, &c. Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, engineer, Southwood 
Highgate, N. 

VE.—Sept. 25.—For repairs to 44 North Road, Hove, 
sex. Mr. Cook, 53 Elm Grove. 


BKLEY.—Sept. 24.—-For erection of a billiard-room, con- 
ory, greenhouses, entrance gateway, boundary walls, 
igge drive, &c., at Burnside, Ilkley, Yorks. Mr. Herbert 
|gson, architect, Old Bank Chambers, Bradford. 


SWICH.—Sept. 27.—For alterations to walls, copings and 
, of the swingbridge recesses, and for fixing bearing 
ks, segment rails, &c , and attending engineers to the fixing 
swingbridge. Mr. Thos. Miller, dock engineer, 
yoro’fare; Ipswich. | 
RELAND.—For additions and alterations to Cabra Towers, 
’ Rathfriland. Mr. Henry Hobart, architect, Dromore, 
Down. 

RELAND.—Sept. 23 —For converting present privies into 
nes and water-closets, constructing and fitting-up a laundry 
)spital yard, supplying a hot water arrangement, &c , at the 
khouse buildings, Mount Bellew. Mr. Roderick Halvey, 
5 at the Workhouse. 


RELAND.—Sept. 23.—The Dublin Corporation lighting 
mittee invite tenders for erection of an underground 
former sub-station building in Sackville Street. Mr. 
icer Harty, city engineer, City Hall, Dublin. 
RELAND.—Sept. 23.—For erection of an underground 
‘former sub-station building in Sackville Street, Dublin, iu 
ection with the municipal electricity works. Mr. Spencer 
y, city engineer, City Hall, Dublin. 

‘EIGHLEY. —For additions to Holme Mill, Keighley. 
irs. John Haggas & Sons, architects, North Street, 
hley. 
-INGSTON-UPON-HULL.—Sept. 24—For erection of two 
girder railway bridges over Hedon Road, Kingston-upon- 
'—one about 70 feet long and carrying four lines of 
jay, and the other 65 feet long and carrying two lines of 
ay—for the North-Eastern Railway Company. Mr. 
« Newell, engineer, Dock Office, Hull: « - 


EICESTER.—Sept. 30.— For erection of an octagonal brick 
ney-shaft 180 feet high at the new generating station, the 
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———— 


) 
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Leicester. 


LONDON.—Sept. 24.—For Supplying and fixing new hot- 
water heating apparatus, &c., to. six pavilions, at the Park 
hospital, Lewisham, S.E. Mr. T. Duncombe Mann, clerk, 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, Embankment; E.C. 


LONDON.—Oct 7.—For erection of a new cartshed, bothy, 
&c., at Sydenham Wells Park, S.E. Particulars at the General 
Section (Architect’s Department), L.C.C, 18 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 


LONDON.—Oct. 7.—For erection of a refuse destructor. Mr, 
D). J. Ebbetts, surveyor, 242 High Street, Acton, W. 


Lostock HALL.—Sept. 24.—For removal of excavation 
and erection of new carriage shed at Lostock Hall, near 
Preston, for the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Co. Mr. 
R. C. Irwin, secretary, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 


LOWESTOFT.—Oct. 7.—For construction of a timber pier at 
Lowestoft. Mr. John F. Stovell, secretary to the Coast 
Development Company, Ltd., 33 Walbrook, E.C. 


MACCLESFIELD —Sept. 23 —For construction of a stone 
staircase and cloakrooms at Church Street school, Hurdsfield. 
Mr. S J. Aspinwall, secretary, 46 Chestergate, Macclesfield, 


MANCHESTER.—Sept. 23.—For pointing stonework, making 
good roof, and other works at Victoria Buildings. Particulars 
may be obtained at the City Architect’s Office, Town Hall. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—Sept. 24.—For removal of the existing 
Dent’s wharf on the river Tees at Middlesbrough and the 
construction of a new pitch-pine timber wharf about 235 feet 
long and 303 feet in width, for the North-Eastern Railway 
Company. Mr. T. M. Newell, engineer, Dock Office, Hull. 

MIDDLESBROUGH. — Sept. 27.— For erection of police 
station, &c., at South Bank, near Middlesbrough. Mr. Walter 
H. Brierley, county architect, 13 Lendal, York. 

MIDDLETON JUNCTION.—Sept. 24.—For construction of 
bridges, retaining walls, &c., for the widening of the line at 
Middleton Junction, Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Com- 
pany. Mr. R. C. Irwin, secretary, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

MILE END OLD Town.—For builders’ work at two of the 
scattered homes for children in the Mile End Road. Mr. 
William Thacker, clerk, Guardians’ Offices, Bancroft Road, 


Mile End Road, E. 
MINETT & CO. 


SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING MILLS. 


Mouldings worked to any Design 
at Lowest possible Rates. 


_E. George Mawbey, engineér, Town Hall, 


(1871. 


Telephone, 
862. 


a 
ForM of Bloex 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices: 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


The Buttermere Green Slate Co. 


= aaa Having acquired Sawing it Gs cnerormens | 
i red to su 
TCASSELS & WILLIAMSON, musans,” covvutns, wzabs, snus, 


CINEERS & FOUNDERS, JAMBS, MULLIONS, KERBS, TILES, 


Scaffold Boards Cut, Cornered, and 
Hooped with Iron at very Low Rates. 
Prices on Application. 


PLOUGH BRIDGE 


ROTHERHITHE 


(Adjoining Surrey Commercial Docks), 
TELEPHONE 521 Hop. 


EDWARDS & MEDWAY 


Kennington Steam Joinery Works, 

9 ETHELRED ST., KENNINCTON CROSS, S.E. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Edgythe, London.” 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 
and every description of STONEWORK exeeuted 


OTRERWELL. | out SEA GREEN STONE, 


FEV Cage ar ay an DARK SEA GREEN STONE, 
LEY FIRE CLAY C0. MOTTLED GREEN STONE. 


/AND ROAD, LEEDS. PRIOES ON APPLICATION. 


D QSALT GLAZED BRICKS KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 
HARD D. BATCHELOR 


289 Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. z 2% 
eee ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. Spd ie S ee 
sess WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. Riayat 

i # LaRGEst Srzam WELI-BoriIna Tools IN THE KiNGpom.' bs 


‘EN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATH«M. 
ee ee 
oie of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 128. 6d. 


Columns, 


on the premises. 
Architects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 
despatch. ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION, 


FRENCH ASPHALTE CO, 


ARCHITECTS 
Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


6 Laurence Pountne? Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


GADOGAN IRONWORKS 


TANLEY BRIDGE, 


CHELSEA, S.W. 


Girders, Roofs, Railing , 
Ornamental Work, Castings, &c. 
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OLDHAM.—Sept. 26.—For supplying and erecting a five- 
span light lattice bridge to carry cables over the railway to 
connect the Rhodes Bank and Greenhill Electricity Works, 
total length 275 feet. Messrs. Kennedy & Jenkins, 17 Victoria 
Street, Oldham. 

PETERBOROUGH.—Sept. 30.—For construction and seating 
of a Lancashire boiler, 28 feet by 7 feet, for the electricity 
works. Mr. John C, Gill, Corporation engineer, Municipal 
Offices, Peterborough. 

PORTSMOUTH —Sept. 24.—For erection of a mortuary 
with fittings, and of two cast-iron external staircases at the 
Workhouse, Milton: Mr. G. C. Vernon-Inkpen, architect, 
Whittington Chambers, King’s Road, Southsea. 

RADCLIFFE COLLIERY.—Sept. 22.—For erection of a new 
club at. Radcliffe Colliery, Northumberland. Mr. George 
Reavell, jun., architect, Alnwick. 

RICHMOND.—GOct. 2.—For erection of a dining-hall and 
laundry buildings at the workhouse. Richmond. Mr. Edward 
J. Partridge, architect, Bank Chambers, Richmond, Surrey. 

ROCHESTER.—Sept. 28.—-For erection of a stable and 
harness-room, &c., at. St. William’s hospital, Rochester. Mr. 
G. E. Bond, architect, 384 High Street, Rochester. 

SCOTLAND.—For erection ofa villa on the East Terrace, 
Kingussie. Mr. Geo. Lindsay Legge, architect, Kingussie. 

SCOTLAND.—Sept. 24.—For supply of water-tube. boilers 
with mechanical stokers and superheaters, and the installation 
of an induced draught apparatus. Mr. W. H.. Tittenson, 
electrical-engineer,’ Dudhope, Crescént Road, Dundee. 

SCOTLAND.—Sept. 24.—For additions and alterations to the 
central auction mart,,Turriff. Messrs. James Duncan & Son, 
architects, Turriff. _ 

SCOTLAND.—Sept. 26.—For erection of town hall and public 
library at Bo'ness. Messrs. Peddie & Washington Browne, 
architects, 8 Albyn Place, Edinburgh. 

SHEFFIELD —Sept. 30.—For supply of 500 poles and 4oo 
bracket arms for overhead line construction for the Sheffield 
Corporation tramway committee. Mr. A. L. C. Fell, general 
manager, Town Hall. 

SIDMOUTH.— Oct. 2.—For erection of an hotel at Sidmouth, 
Devon. Mr. R..W. Sampson, architect, Manor Offices, 
Sidmouth. 

SOUTHBOROUGH.—Sept. 22.—For erection of schools to 
accommodate 452 children in Powder Mill Lane, High Brooms, 
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Southborough, Kent. Mr. C. H. Strange, architect, 20 Dud) 
Road, Tunbridge Wells. ; 

SOUTHPORT —Sept. 27.-For construction and erectiorh 
a steel footbridge over the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railw 
at Oak Street, and supply and driving of piles for , 
foundations, Mr. R. P. Hirst, borough engineer, Town H 
Southport. ) 

SPAIN.—Oct. 12.—-For works necessary to the installatic 
of a town’s water supply. Particulars may be obtained at {4 
Casa Consistorial, Fonzaleche, Spain, i 

STARBECK —Oct. 7.—For construction of a passenger sy 
way under the railway at Starbeck station, Yorks, for the Nort 
Eastern Railway Co, Mr. C. N. Wilkinson, secretary, York. 


STOKE-UPON- TRENT.—Sept. 24.—For conversion of one, 
the cottage homes at Penkhull into ordinary sick wards fi 
children. Mr. C. Lynam, architect, Stoke-on-Trent, 

SUTTON.—Sept. 24.— For erection of a laundry at {| 
Banstead Road school, Sutton, Surrey. Messrs. Newman | 
Newman, architects, 31 Tooley Street, London Bridge, S.E,_ 


THORNABY-ON-TEES.—Sept. 27 —For erection of a ne. 
police station, &c., at Thornaby-on-Tees, Mr. Walter ] 
Brierley, county architect, 13 Lendal, York. 


ULVERSTON.—Sept. 24.—For alterations and adadies| 
County hotel, Ulverston. Mr. G. Y. McIntosh, archite| 
Cornwallis Street, Barrow. 

WAKEFIELD.—Sept. 24.—For conversion of the super: 
tendent’s office, the erection of conveniences, weigh office, & 
at the market hall, Teall Street, Mr. Richard Porter, c) 
surveyor, Town Hall, Wakefield. ae | 


_WALES.—Sept. 25.—For erection of a mixed school > 
accommodate 160 children and teachers house at Bryni, 
Llanharran. Mr. L. Vaughan Evans, Court House, Pencoe( 


WALES. — Sept. 26.—- For erection of three houses ¢ 
Penrhiwceiber. Mr. Arthur M. Leon, architect, Cardiff, © | 


WALES.—Sept. 29.—For erection of two classrooms ania 
new lobby for infants’ department, the alteration of two cla- 
rooms, the erection of four new out-offices, &c., at the Bo: 
schools, Cwmcarn, Mon. Mr. R. L, Roberts, architect, Abj- 
carn. 


WALES.— Oct. 6.—For erection of a Congregational chuit 
and school at Pontypool. Messrs. Swash & Bain, archited, 
Midland Bank Chambers, Newport, Mon. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oanncn Street, London, H.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bilis of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. | 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 


OLDACRES & CO., © CHANCERY DANE, 
"y 


LONDON, W.O. 
“ Quantities ’’ Box, 14”x9"x 5”, 2s. each. 


Tele. No. 1021 P.O. Central. Telegrams, ‘‘Oldacres, London.”’ 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 


199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
narded on Application. 
Mepat Awarps, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
quares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &¢e,, and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 
HEYL'S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS: 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


QUANTITIES, éc., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1902, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light, 
Telephone No, 871 Hop. 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 


‘Quantities’? Box, 14 in. by 9 in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each ; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


W. HARDAKER, 13 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


T. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


Catalogues on Application. 


PLEASE SPECIFY 


METCHIM & SON, 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Bro: 


ee 
| DRAWING OFFICE 
|POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, | 
|POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kind, 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers « 
73inches wide). bon 


‘POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Sil: 
VERO 


GEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIV 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGR/'! 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND'PHOTO-LITHOGRAIY 


ROBT. J. COOK & 1 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHER 


WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 185 Westminste1 


/ 


Telegraphic Address, * Cartoons, Lolo: 
LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTO 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spir 
Telegrams, ‘‘ FURS, NOTTINGHAM.” 


BEECHINGS, L 
“What we 


ae 


SAM DEARDS’ 


PATENT 


“(SELF-LOCKING” GLAZING, 


The removable Lead Cap and ‘‘Self-Locking”’ Steel Bar 
are special features tbat no other systems possess. | 
Requires no Nuts, Boits, Screws, or Packing, 


VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London— Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


Guaranteed 5 Years, 


‘And 34 OLD BROAD STREET, nea 


Write us to send you, Post Free, the above | 
printed Pamphlet. 


—163 STRAND 
£ 


RT 
VOLUME LXVII. OF THE ARC be 


Handsomely bound in Clcth, Gilt Lettered, ; 
Office: imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus 0 
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SUPPLEMENT 


_ WALEs—Oct. 6.—For erection of latrines, &c, at the 
Troedrhiwg wair school. Messrs. James & Morgan, architects, 

WALLSEND.— Sept. 27.—For extension of the Carville 
ynior school and caretaker’s house, Wallsend. Clerk of the 
3oard, Bewicke Schools, Willington Quay, R.S.O. 

WESHAM.—Sept. 30.—For erection of workhouse _and 
fices at Wesham, Lancs. Messrs. Haywood & Harrison, 
rchitects, Accrington. 

WHITECHAPEL.—Sept. 22.—For erection of stores, cart and 
an sheds, lodge and public urinals at the depot in Went- 
yorth Street. Mr. G. W. Ciarke, town clerk, 15 Great Alie 
‘treet, Whitechapel, E. . 

Wican.— Sept. 24.—For erection of an engine. shed, &c., 
nd widening of bridge at Wigan, for the Lancashire and 
‘orkshire Railway Company. Mr. R. C. Irwin, secretary, 
{unt’s Bank, Manchester. 


CITY SUBWAYS REGULATIONS. 


ViTH a view to obviating the constant disturbance of the 
treet traffic, the Corporation has drawn up a number of 
y-laws which will shortly come into force. In future a 
ompany wishing to bring a pipe or wire (other than a service 
ipe or wire) into a subway must give in wniting fourteen 
ays’ notice to the Corporation, together with information as 
} the insulation and the highest electric motive force for 
which they may be used. Three days before any company can 
lace’ a service pipe or wire into a. subway, notice must be 
jven to the city engineer. Fourteen days’ notice must be 
iven by any company of its intention to remove any pipe or 
‘ire. In the case of repairs three days’ notice will be neces- 
ary. No work involving the alteration or reconstruction of 
ny part of a subway will be permitted until the expiration of 
wrty-eight hours after notice has been given to the owner of 
ny pipe or wire in the subway. All companies owning pipes 
r wires must, within six months of the confirmation of the 
y-laws, deposit with the Corporation full particulars of their 
ipes and wires, and in the event of any company failing to 
arry out the by-laws or supplying incorrect information, it 
‘ill be liable to a fine of 57, and to a further penalty of 4os. for 
ach day during which the offence is continued. Appended to 

by-laws is a scale of fees for the execution of certain works 
‘1 the subways. 


TENDERS. 


ARMLEY. 
For providing and fixing about 85 lineal yards of wrought-iron 
railings and two gates at the Hill Top recreation ground. 
J. & H. Situ, LTp., New Briggate, Leeds 
(accepted) . : : : : P MEAT VIS 
For erection of about 85 lineal yards of dwarf boundary wall 
at the Hill Top recreation ground. r 
A. M. CHILD, 7 Lawson Street, Wortley, Leeds 


(accepted) . ; 2 ‘ ; - 466 8 a 
BOLSOVER. 

For street and sewerage works at Hill Top, Bolsover. Mr. 
W. H. WAGSTAFF, engineer, 57 Saltergate, Chesterfield. 
LEE & SON, Low Gates, Staveley, near Chesterfield 

(accepted ). 
BRIDLINGTON. 

For roofing a portion of the crane wharf in ffront of Cliff 

Terrace. 
E. E. YEOMANS, St. John’s Avenue South 

(accepted ) . - - : - £394 0 0 


BRISTOL. 

For alterations to business premises, 163 Ashley Road, Bristol, 
for Mr. W. Jenner. Mr. T. J. Moss FLOWER, architect, 
28 Baldwin Street, Bristol. 

A. E. DENBY & Co. (accepted) _.. ’ : 
CROMER. 

For erection of a chapel with vestry, &c., caretaker’s lodge, 
entrance gates and boundary wall at the new cemetery, 
Holt Road, Cromer, Norfolk. Mr. A, F. SCOTT, surveyor, 
West Street, Cromer. 


» £920 0 oO 


J. Danen & Son SPAT IA AS: 3 
Girling & Smith Et, 07410: 0 
R. Chapman 2,668 o o 
A. D. Boddy 2Z6%2.30- o 
Scarles Bros, . 2,545 O O 
| H.C. Greengrass 2,549 O O 
J. Youngs & Son Peete 5 
H. Bullen . A - : ; J A 2 AGS O06 
G. A. Lines : : i : : ; SeI@A7OLTO 5 
Sra Pe Smith. : 3 : : : Bie PAGS So LO 
W. PORTER, Cromer (accefied ) < : 2,414 3 8 


_A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


OXYL 


ificial Stone § IRosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


'W SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
jalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


W. HOBMAN & CO. 
'LIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, S.E. 


[ 
, 


Particulars 
Thos. Harrison, Ld. | 
Bradford. 


(EL 
\\ WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


L 
7 allkinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL W 

- ORE 
ieartntaer use for upwards of three centuries. 


: STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS | 


DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 
‘For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
WELDON STONE QUAERIES, CoRBY, KETTERING. | 


VALLONGO 
BLE QUARRIES GO ie 


| UEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.| 
ATE SLABS »: any dimensionsfor | 
| io Baths, Tanks, Billiard Beds, &c., &c.. 


: and full particulars on application. 


hsp, Pant supplies of Pure Water. Illustrated 
Wane W- STONE, Artesian and Con-_ 
sl, Well Engineer, 


Bolingbroke Hall, Spilsby. | 


Fibrous Plaster 


N 
DECORATIONS. 


9 H. E. GAZE, 16 Hinde St., LONDON, W. 
| CORNICES READY for FIXING from 64d. foot. 
OVERDOORS, CEILINGS, CAPS, TRUSSES, &c. 

ESTIMATES FOR SPECIAL WORK. 


JOHN FIELD & GO. 


REPOUSSE & ART METAL WORKERS, | 


STOVE, RANGE & PATTERN CHASERS, 
In Lead or Brass of all kinds, of Hearth and 
Mantel Adornments, 


Cadman Lane, SHEFFIELD. 


CROGGON «& SON. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKINC. 
INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 


DON STONE, “odvuRABLE” ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 
te * GALVANISED CISTERNS, 
AND ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR. | 


JOHN KING, 


London Office : 7 Quality Court, | 


* WARMING « 


(VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp. Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 


Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 
Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. 
Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 


|| HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


dames Bedford & Co. 


. (Successors to 
.\ CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A4.,& HILL & HEY), 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


“EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
. SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zinc 


TANKS, TORPEDO 


GALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS. throughout. 
| Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. soentet Yar Style of 
T ure, 


Price Lists, Catalogues, Esti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 

Tele. Address, 

“ Ventilator, Halifax." 


REG. No. 821530. © 


GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 
WEATHER-PROOF, 


_ FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


,Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 


Courses. 
The Best Material for 


Paths, Floors, Roots, Stables, Cowsheds, 
Coacn-houses, &c. 


LIMITED, 
ENGINGERS, 


LIVERPOOL. 


OCONTRAOTOR TO 3 
H.M. GOVERNMENT © 


oat 


Every description of Asphalte laid and supplied. 


FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET 
LONDON, S.E. 


NE ESTABLISEED 
Chancery Lane, W.C. et 1851. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
*CLAYTON. HEMEL HEMPSTED. 
For paintingwork at ‘the sw onchonses Clayton, Yorks. ‘For street works in Charles Street. Mr. WALTER R, er 
W. BaIRSTOW, Thoriton, Bradford (accepted) .£62 0 of borough surveyor. | 
H. WILLIAMS, Cowper Road, Harpenden (ac- 
at AED thee hog \ epi?) wn 
For excavation, concreting and brickwork for pipe trenches at HOVE. 
the electricity works. b f h 
J. A. Blessington £117 }0 0 For (1) painting. the iron fencing, seats, shelter, &c, at tl 
G. Lesswas, South Street, Isleworth (accepted \' 82g O Hove recreation ground ; (2) painting and distemperir 
: at the public baths, Livingstone Road. Mr. H. H. Scor 
For construction of brick-setting for a Lancashire boiler at the: borough surveyor. 
electricity works. GaTEs & Sons; 1 North Road, Brighton (accepted). R 
J. CARTER & SONS, Srey e Mie, £15615 oO ground, £st toe: : bathe} yee ). Recreatic 
les ae Eee nUDDERSPIELD. 4 
. ; : : ‘ ‘ ‘ if For outside painting of the children’s homes, Outlane, 
DEVONPORT. ' Hi. Tredale _.. - * F , ; , £14 o- 
For erection of boundary walls, &c., at the new cemetery,. R. Lumb . Pte A> . . : , 12 Io | 
North: Prospect, Mr. eee F, BURNS, borough surveyor. D, Shaw : : : . . : ‘i ey ae 
W. J. Stevenson : : . » £25 o18 Oo oO F. Singleton . . . . : : : - IP Io-| 
F. Stanbury . : ; 4 : : 2,013 .0 O H. Brook. . . . . . . » O75 + 
Steer & Pearce), -.44 ac Ss eee eee 1,998 Lieut / Riceee ee hh hlUmUmCtCt™”~™ 
; 1 3 : 3 ; f sana oOo eat : . : : . : 
a beleite 3 : : i : ; : Ee 183 11 LINDLEY Bros, Longwood, Huddersfield | 
Pearce Bros. . : : Z é ¢. 7 Wj600'S. 6 (accepted) . . . . . =) eee a: Te Io) 
Matcham & Co., Ltd. 5 - Ea POOR MONO. IRELAND. 
H. J. ALLEN, St. Budeaux (accepted ) . - 1,667 0 ©O| For erection of an iron shed on the New Ross workhou 
premises. | 
Be Dae F. Smith & Co... : : : : £169 O° 
For sewerage and street works, Mill Hill. Messrs. POLLARD E. C. & J. Keay, Ltd. ‘ ; ; : 154 0. 
& TINGLE, Bele ak 31 Old Queen Street, Westminster. M. J. Crosby : : ; ‘ : ; : ao 
J. Walker . : : q - + + 4,928 13 2 J. O. Brettell =. : ; . + 
J. A, Ewart. ; : F : : - 4,662 10 © Kennan & Sons, Ltd. . ; : : .. Bi 
W. H. Wheeler. : : P ‘ : 513,603 .OR'0 AS Caner ay cn : : j ; F my 
F. Dupont. 6 ss e's) PES 95500 SOS OF Connolly . aS 
Wallis& Sons. -  - + ee 3395 17 2| ‘THOMPSON Bros, Wexford (accepted — ll 
G. R. Mann : : : : é x srs 25 Ao ee ieee | 
W. Neave& Son... ; 5 ‘ : sak 2,027 570m .0 
C. ‘Ford: : : ; : 5 . ; saat o o| For erection of underground conveniences at Kirkgate m mark) 
W. Lee & Sons: oc iy ee eo Leeds. 
T. Adams . : : ‘ f ‘ 3 . .2,639 19 .10 SCHOFIELD, Sons & Co, LTD, Kirkstall Road ae 
GC, Killineback 4 oo ct ee oe OEE (accepted) .  . - + £25430 15° 
co) 
B. Ballard . . : : 5 : ‘ - 2,611 1 8 | For preparation of the foundqiee off the Killingbeck hospi 
G, Bell =. ; : : - j : S210 ban O50 for smallpox, including formation of new road 
J. A. Dunmore . ‘ 7,407 Oa H. ARNOLD & SON, Leeds (accepted)* . . £5,005 0) 
H. WILLIAMS, Harpenden (accepted ) : i 2,Adte 137 a0 * Subject to approval of Council. 


= 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCH 1 
s BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON DAI 
| | 3] a Telegrams, “ Snewin, London.” LONDON, #.C. Telephone 2/4 Horn. 


FOR ALL CLIMATIS 
INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDEBRLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JoIstTgs. Placed under Floor Boards BX(JD 
Damp and DEADENS SounD. Also for Damp Walls. | 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LO., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 18), 


VENTILATION AND WARMII 


By Mechanical Means, with Filtered, Washed, Warmed, and Humidified Air. 
THE AIR OF APARTMENTS CHANCED FROM 8 TO I6 TIMES PER HOUR WITHOUT DRAUCHTS. ALL BUILDINGS DONE CAN BE REFERR T 
MA DEIR A a} BR OU GET To BRITAIN. 


WILLIAM KEY, Engineer, Mansion House Chambers (11 Queen Victoria St.), LONDON A 
And 109 Hope Street, GLASGOW. 


iG. WM.WMAN SELL 


MANUFACTURER AND PATENTEE OF 


COLLAPSIBLE GATES 
WROUGHT IRONWORK, RAILINGS, & 


| PAVEMENT LIGHTS “ey 
REVOLVING SHUTTERS, 1% 


SUN BLINDS, &c. fais as 
BLACKFRIARS WORKS, MANCHESTE 


eRe 


aN 


\ 
\ 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LOWESTOFT. POTTON. 
&c., in London Road and Denmark Road. | For erection of engine-house, construction of tanks, pumping 


j sewerage works, : : . 
borough engineer. machinery, &c., at Potton, Bedfordshire. Messrs. JOHN 


Mr. GEORGE H. HAMBY, 


“Wimpey & Co. “it 2008 20.0 TAYLOR, SONS & SANTO CRIMP, engineers, 27 Great 
& J. Burgoyne - 2,531 6 oO George Street, Westminster, S.W. 
+ Church BSA =O Cross & Cross . 44141 0 © 
rc oor < a B. Cooke & Co. : . : : Fe 3820" One O 
adshaw oO. . ° , 2 : ’ . Wingrove. - ; ; : : - 32 
oe Mill Road, Lowestoft (accepzed) 1,658 90 oO 1 Lickeos ; : : : : j : Pie se a 
, erection of Baptist schools, Grove Park, Lowestoft. Ford . ; ; ; : : ° : a 2hOG O71 
Messrs. R. P. BAINES, architects, 5 Clement's A. G. Osenton . : : : ; 2 . 2,899 0 o 
‘nn, Strand. A. Jewell, . ; : 7 : : : sa eeUL Ge O 
Knights. 4 : - : F . £2,040 12 9 F. J. Bailey - 2,695 0 oO 
Welham ; : : . ‘ stjol2. 100 W. G. Willmott. 2,676 0 oO 
C. Todd ; A | . 1,799 0 O A. E. Nunn 2,649 0 oO 
Elsey . : : ; 1,710 0 O W. Hinkin. ° : . . - . = 12,032,038 
dwell & Parker ©. 1,690 0 O J. MorFaT, 38 Arcade Chambers, Manchester 
(R. Cole : . ° : : 1,670 0 O (accepted ) " - : : - 2.572) Lou 4 
( E. Earl (provisionally accepted ) . 1,466 17 oO RAWMARSH. 


| 


MANCHESTER. 

rection of an underground convenience (w.c.’s and urinals) 
it Walkden. Mr. JOHN T. PROFFITT, surveyor, Walkden, 
ear Manchester. 

( & J. SEDDON, Bolton (accepted ) VL OA 117) 6 


MARGATE. 
and working shafts, and driving about 
,200 yards of adit at Wingham, about a mile north of 
\disham railway station, on the main line from Canter- 
wry to Dover, for the Margate Waterworks. Mr. ALBERT 


y sinking a well 


For construction of storm-water sewers and main sewers, with 
manholes, &c., in Aldwarke Road, Parkgate, Rawmarsh, 


Yorks. 
Green & Co. : : . £166 0 © 
W.H. Trehern . ; : 138 I5 oO 
R. ALLT, Parkgate (accepted ) TESsI7i 0. 


ROCHDALE. 


For installation of heating apparatus at Marland Hospital. 


I. BUTTERWORTH (accepted ). 
RYTON-ON-TYNE. 


For street works and construction of a culvert, Spen Burn. 


Mr. J. P. DALTON, engineer. 


Quantities by engineer. 


ATHAM, borough engineer. 
Tilly & Sons : : 
Cooke & Co. 

*, Price 

£E, Nunn 

‘amor & Sons 

1 ff & Miskin 

1D, Batchelor 

Jimith & Co, ; : 

Ji. Vickers, Ltd. . j 


\NGHAM AGRICULTURAL Co. (accepted ) 


Hardy & Atkinson “A734 0. & 
W. Cumming ~ 460 9 4 
. £37,546 12 ©) G, Wells ‘ 330 15 2 
26,637 3 8 BeFirthae or 270 19 O 
26,513 12 10 M. A. Armstrong ame 259 Tz 4 
ap ays ES A, TENCH, Blaydon (accepted ) 233,10 I 
19,869 3 0| For repointing the Bridge of Don, Aberdeen. Mr. WILLIAM 
17,409 8 O DYACK, burgh surveyor. 
16,500 O O GALL & WALKER, Richmond Terrace, 113¢@. per square 
9,499 5 4 yard (accepied ). 


HOT WATER, 
High and Low 


AT] it ( Also STEAM. 
‘ED GRINDROD & CO., 
hist st., SHEFFIELD. 


iq me No. 2740. VENTILATING 


at GUARANTEED. 


Specialties 
in Polished Work. 


‘amnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


azed Bricks. 


(pany work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
val, and Iron, and nianufacture also 


lyn Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks. 


idon: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


L.& N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


Av 


bo 
—_ 


y 


AHELLIWELL 


‘PERFECTION SYSTEM ” 


ENT GLAZING 


JRKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 
NICE 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


E He 0ASES for THE ARCHITECT, 
Be -—Office: I i ildi 
Cleans badon, ‘sae Buildings, 


(M. T. MEDWAY) 


ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET, 
. DEPTFORD, S.E. 
Dinner Lifts a Specialty. 


THE SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR GO. 


ALTERNATING & CONTINUOUS 
DIRECT COUPLED 
ELECTRIC LIFTS. 


HYDRAULIC, STEAM, OR 
HAND POWER. 


BLACKWALL 


GALVANIZED IRON 
COMPANY, Limited. 


GALVD. CORRUGATED 


AND 


PLAIN WORKING-UP 


SHEETS. 
RIDGE CAPPING, GUTTERS, 


&e. 


IRON ROOFING 


AND 


BUILDINGS. 


OF ALL 
KINDS OF 


IRONWORK. 
TANKS & CISTERNS. 


GALVANIZERS 


OFFICES—5 FENCHURCH STREET, 


LONDON, E.C. 
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SCOTLAND—continued. 
For providing and laying about 1,000 lineal yards of 3-inch and 
4-inch cast-iron water-pipes in Hurlford and Crookedholm, 
Kilmarnock. Mr. JOHN STURROCK, jun., engineer, Vie. 
toria ago 65 anes Street, Kilmarnock, 
W. Dow : 


: : eee 16 9 
T. Jack , ; : : : 5 : AoA aa aia® 
R. Gibson . : ; ; i ; . » MAZOETO 513 
J. Calderwood . : 5 s : : Aare te Nel Warn) 
W. Lawson . : : : 3 . j oe eG BOMI2 9 TL 
W. Murchland . : : : 5 ; b eB27 M3108 
W. Gibbie . : ‘ : 5 ; ; Fi OF Nie s.-0 
De Wylie: 5 5 : Bo Daa Foy “o} 
A, LUCAS, Hurlford (accepted) ; 4 : SISA Sn NLO 


SEAFORD. 
For erection of a flint wall 6 feet 6 inches high, with brick 
piers and gates, on three sides of the isolation hospital 
site, with an open fence and oak posts on the fourth side. 


C. MORLING (accepted ) - £304 CO 
SWINDON. 
For roofing the market site, Swindon. Mr. H. J. HAmp, 
borough surveyor. 
Accepted tenders. 
J. Williams, Swindon, buildings 7 4,447. °6 4 
Hill & Smith, Brierley E Hill eS iron- 
work, &c. 4 ; 036-43°.10 


WAKEFIELD. 
For erection of five cottages at Carlton, near Wakefield. 
BINKS BROS., Outwood, near Wakefield (accepted) £625 15 0 


WALES. 
For erection of an English Congregational schoolroom at 
Bargoed. 
J. H. James . £948 0 Oo 
F. Davies ; : : ; : A IO 202708,O 
Es Arthur . 835 fe) 
. E. THOMAS, Capel Road, Bargoed (accepted ) 754 . 6 


co removal of St. George’s pier and the construction of a sea- 
wall, promenade,.&c., and the construction and erection of 
a pier and floating landing-stage at Menai Bridge. 
Accepted tenders. 
A. Thorne, 7 Carteret Street, Queen Anne’s 


For erection of the Briton Ferry Working-men’ 


For construction of a bridge over the river Lliedi, Lla 


W ALES—continued. 


S clu'g 


institute. Mr. H. ALEX. CO architect, Briton 
T. Waters. : » £1,472 5. 
L. GOWER, Briton Fer ry (accepted) | ‘ ao 


1,295 


(Scheme A) skew masonry bridge, span on square | 2 


arching of brindled brick ; (B) timber bridge, three i 


each 17 feet 2 inches, on pile bents. Length of id 
along parapets, 64 feet 6 inches ; width of roadway, ¢ {¢ 
Mr. J. VAUGHAN STEWART, engineer, al 
Scheme A, . 
G. Mercer ‘ : Geen | 
M. Dinnie Ba 
W. Morgan ‘ : : ; : 4 9009 
B. Howell & Son, Ltd. i ; i . aye 
Scheme B. 
M. Dinnie : 640. 9 
G. Mercer ; $) 6000 
W. Gradwell & Co, Ltd. 7 amas S 
B. Howell & Son, Ltd. + 5100 


WESTBURY-UPON-TRYM. 


For construction of an approach road, roads and bi 


boundary wall, railing, fencing, &c, at the Ceri 
Mr. As Pod, COTTERELL, engineer, 23 Baldwin te 
Bristol. . 


J. Flower . 2,4590 
Mereweather & Sons . a pi 
E. A. Chase a 27 12 
J. E. B. James . 1,674.0 
‘M. Lovell . . : : , 3 + §15653'0 
W. & J.. BENNETT, 162 a — 

Bristol (accepted) . ; 1,5500 


WEST HARTLEPOOL, 


For construction of six additional cells at the refuse des ic 


in Burn Road, to be placed in shed already provid: a 

connected to the existing flue; and the provision of sta 
boiler or boilers for raising steam for the electric. 
station adjoining. Mr. J. W. BRown, borough engire 
HORSFALL DESTRUCTOR COMPANY, Leeds (accepiea| 


Gate, Westminster, S.W., pier «£5,949. ..3 10 
I, Evans, Menai Bridge, promenade 1,564 5 6 


HAM HILL STO 
DOULTING STON 


HE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE co 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 


For erection of hospital buildings in Serpentine Road. 
WATT BROS, Park Road (accepted ). 


Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven Sti, 
i, Um ee a 
ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, 8, 
ARTIFICI AL STON For Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, Heads, Vn 
‘Dressings, &c. Fireproof Floors and | ae 
ESTABLISHED 1861, 
Ooistord jose ALFRED WALKER 2 SON, 7 Upper James St., Golden Sq, L London, ¥ 
“ Leeds. Woodville, Pudsey, Leeds. 
CONTRACTORS FOR Fr SPECIALISTS IN : 
CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCAS! 
EXECUTED IN ALE PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential ‘Bile 
Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). 
Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, “‘ Walkers, Concrete I 
—_ ee — — oe 
TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introd 
| TREE] 
D. WITT & COMP ANY, 168 10 a. 76 DRU MMOND STREE . 
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TRADE NOTES. 


w Cambridge quarter-chime clock has been fixed at 
jont parish church, Cumberland, by Messrs. W. Potts & 
clock manufacturers, Guildford Street, Leeds. Messrs. 
tts & Sons have also received an order to make and fix 
, church clock at the ancient parish church, Askrigg, 
, eydale, Yorks, as a memorial to H.M. the late Queen 
{ 1a. 

sssRS. ALFRED GRINDROD & CoO., heating and ventilat- 
gineers, of West Street, Sheffield, have recently fixed 
/essure hot-water heating apparatus into the greenhouses 
‘yachhouse at The Grange, Sandygate, near Sheffield, for 
| Barber; into the offices of Messrs. Charles Kirkby & 
| rundel Street, Sheffield ; and into Beetwell works and 
(7, Chesterfield, for Messrs. John Harrison & Son ; and 
ine firm have also fitted their high-pressure improved 
situs into the offices of Mr. Fred. Cartwright, Sheffield ; 
jie new showrooms and warehouses in Bramall Lane, 
(Id, for the Exchange Furnishing Company. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


¢3ridlington Town Council is applying for sanction to 
| 25,000/, for electric-lighting purposes. 

lz Hythe Town Council have arranged for the intro- 
»1 of the electric light into the borough. 
ECKMONDWIKE has received official sanction to borrow 
¢ for additional electricity purposes. 

[E Corporation of Brighton are holding an electrical 
jion at the Aquarium; the whole of the available space 

2n booked up. 

& Local Government Board’s sanction has been obtained 
1 0rrowing of €8,478/. for building and equipping a new 
t -light station in Exeter. 

[= Monmouth Town Council has decided to extend the 
{| mains in Cinderhill Street some 5co yards, and to wire 
L ough court and jury room. 

) FRAL members of the Lowestoft Corporation visited 
\hampton on the 16th inst. and inspected the Lorain 
e of electric traction. 

= 
| 
| 


| TELEGRAMS: 

“ OLITE, LONDON.” 
“OLITE, BATH.” 
“OLITE, PORTLAND.” 
“OLITE, LIVERPOOL.” 


BATH and PORTLAND 
Head Offices: 


BA TEL. 


Mr. P. WHITE, Holyhead Urban District Council engineer, 
estimates the cost of the electric-lighting scheme of the town 
at 16,0007, with 750/. for emergencies. As a site for the 
electricity works some existing steam mills are to be bought 
for 3,000/., subject to Local Government Board approval. 

For the new electric tramways at Bexley Heath, Kent, the 
tenders of the following firms have been accepted:—To supply 
and lay the cables, the Anchor Cable Company, 8,989/.; for 
the permanent-way construction, Messrs. J. G. White & Co., 
13,829/.; for the overhead equipment, Messrs. Dick Kerr & 
Co, 4,723/. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


A NEW church is about to be erected in London Road, 
Worcester. 

THE building of a new Grand theatre has been commenced 
in Norwich. 

THE foundation-stone has been laid of a new church at 
Mallaig, N.B. 

HENRY BOWDEN, a steeplejack, of Oldham, fell from a 
chimney at Radcliffe, and was killed instantly. 

THE Ecclesall guardians have appointed Messrs. Holmes & 
Watson architects to the proposed village homes, and instructed 
them to submit plans forthwith. 

MEssRs. NEWCOMBE & NEWCOMBE, of Newcastle, have 
submitted to the guardians plans for the rebuilding of the 
workhouse at a cost of 52,000/. and these have been accepted. 

Mr. ERIC SUTHERLAND’S (96 Renfield Street, Glasgow) 
plans for the erection of halls to be used for Sunday-school and 
other Church work at Larkhall, N.B., have been accepted. 

THE Board of Education has sanctioned the loan of 15,6417. 
for the erection of new schools on the Lodge estate, West 
Bromwich, and the work is to be commenced forthwith. 

AT Sharrow Vale, Sheffield, the foundation-stone of a new 
chapel has been laid (belonging to the Wesleyan Reform 
chapel), which is estimated to cost 2,750/. 

Mr. J. A. SOUTTAR is the architect for the reconstruction 
of the laundry about to be erected at Radcliffe Infirmary, 
Oxford. 

FOUNDATION-STONES of a new Congregational church were 
laid at Llangollen recently. The new building will cost over 
3,000/., towards which sum over 7oc/. is in hand. 


: [ To. 


eBATH STONE FIRMS, L™. 


London Depots— 
G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, 
L. & S.W.R., NINE ELMS, S.W. 
132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO, 


QUARRY OWNERS. 


20 LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE STREET EAST. 
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WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT.” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 


: KEEPING OF PLATE, JEWELS, BONDS, &c. 


I.NCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT (entrance at 61-62 Chancery Lane) PROVIDES MEANS FOR 

IN ABSOLUTE SAFETY UNDER THE DEPOSITOR’S OWN CONTROL, AND OPEN TO DAILY 

CON, ALL KINDS OF SECURITIES, BONDS, DEEDS, PLATE, JEWELS, MANUSCRIPTS, and 

VALUABLES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Special arrangements made for Storing Property during 
owner’s temporary absence. 


. : DEPOSIT BANK.—Money received on deposit for short 
Safe Keeping from 5s, periods at 25 p.c. Interest. 


, CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT AND OFFICES COMPANY, LIMITED. 


invited to inspect the Safe Deposit, which is open free from 9 a.m. to6 p.m. Descriptive Prospectus and fu'l particulars may be 
ehtained from E. Vincent Evans, Manager and Secretary, 63-64 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


i £1 4s, per annum. 
oms from £5 5s. per annum. 
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THE architect for the alterations and additions which are 
at the present time being carried out at the Royal Pavilion 
hotel, Woolwich, is Mr. Herbert Riches, of 3 Crooked Lane, 
London, E.C. - 

A SCAFFOLD accident occurred on Monday morning at 
Carlisle Citadel station, by which three workmen sustained 
injuries so severe that they had to be removed to the Cumber- 
land Infirmary. 

IT is expected that within a short time the work of restoring 
the ancient chapel of St. Nicholas in Carisbrooke Castle, Isle 
of Wight, as a memorial to Charles I. will be commenced. 
The plans have been approved by the Government department 
responsible for the care of historic buildings. 

THE foundation-stones of a new Primitive Methodist 
Sunday school in Leigh Road, Leigh, Lancs, were laid on the 
13th inst. The chapel, which has been in course of erection 
for some time, and the Sunday school, which will accommodate 
700 scholars, will cost about 7,500/. 

-.ON the 13th inst. the memorial-stone of the new Esta- 
blished church for Dalmuir, N.B, was laid by Colonel Denny, 
M.P., provincial grand master of Dumbartonshire. Thechurch 
is designed in a free treatment of Perpendicular Gothic, and 
will cost about 5,0007, It will have accommodation for about 
800 worshippers. 

A NEW church is to be erected at Sparkhill, Birmingham, 
the suggested name of which is St. Giles’s, Springfield. The 
scheme is somewhat immature at present. No plans are pre- 
pared, the only definite facts that may be stated are the abso- 
lute necessity of the building and its situation. It will stand 
on half an acre of land in a conveniently central position at the 
terminus of the Sparkhill tramway route. The actual site is at 
the corner of Walford Road and Springfield Road, opposite 
the new College Road Board schools. 

A TERRIBLE accident occurred on Tuesday afternoon to a 
party of seven joiners who were engaged on the construction 
of a cooling tank at the large new electricity generating station 
of the South Lancashire Tramways Company at Atherton, 
near Bolton. The men were working on a timber staging 
38 feet high, and whilst moving a derrick crane an accident 
occurred which caused the collapse of the scaffold, precipitating 
the men into a concrete bed 44 feet below. George Pearce, 
twenty-two, single, Liverpool, was picked up dead, and of five 
removed to the Bolton Infirmary two died almost immediately. 
Only one man escaped. 


BY SPECIA 
APPOINTIEAT 


Designers and 


THE London County Council housing of the working 
classes committee held a special meeting on the 16th inst,, 
when the report of the architect, presenting working drawings, 
specifications, &c., regarding the blocks of dwellings to be 
erected on the Clerkenwell Road and Leather Lane frontages 
of the Reid’s Brewery estate was considered. A statement was 
made by the chairman of the action taken by him during the 
recess. A letter was also read from the Home Office criti- 
cising the plans of the dwellings proposed to be erected by 
Lord Portman on the Nightingale Street area. 


AT a recent meeting of the St. Helens water committee 
the water engineer, Mr. J. J. Lackland, raised a point of 
interest to plumbers. A Bolton plumber applied for permis- 
sion to do work at St. Helens and said he was prohibited by 
his operatives’ society from employing a St. Helens man on 
the work. He had to send his own workmen. Mr. Lackland 
said the question was whether the water committee too were 
to be bound by the rules of the operatives’ society. The 
matter was adjourned for inquiries, the chairman remarking, 
in answer to a question, that if a St. Helens plumber wished to 
do work in another town he would have to gain the necessary 
permission. : 


AT a special meeting of the Barnsley School Board the 


result of the competition amongst local architects for the 
erection of a new higher elementary school was made known. 
Nine architects competed, and the Board were assisted in 


coming to a decision by the architectural adviser to the Leeds — 
School Board. Mr. Ernest Dyson, of Kingstone Place, was the — 
successful competitor, and his plans will be submitted to the - 


Board of Education for final approval. The first prize of 25/, 
was won by Messrs. Dixon, the second of 15/ by Messrs, 
Crawshaw & Wilkinson, and the third of 1o/, by Messrs. 
Moxon & Sons. 
to borrow 1,350/. for the erection of a temporary iron school, 
for use until the new school 
making. 


is completed, and for street 


The Board also decided to apply for powers — 


THE York City Council having applied to the Local Govern- — 


ment Board for sanction to borrow the sum of 4,400/. for the — 
extension of their Fever Hospital site, Huntington Road, an 


‘inquiry, directed: by.the Local Government Board, was held by © 


Mr. R. W. Johnston, M.D., one of the Board’s inspectors, in a 


committee-room at the Guildhall, York, on the 8thinst. The | 


i 


amount of 4,400/. was for the purchase of.land from the Crown, 
and included 4oo/. for fencing. There was no opposition save 


Manufacturers 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LLOYD’S BUILDING, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C.: FRIEZE, FIRST 
FLOOR LANDING. BOARD-ROOM FIRSPLACB. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._HEREFORD: THE RETRO-CHOIR. IN SOUTH- 
EAST TRANSEPT. 


RESIDENCE, BARNT GREEN, WORCESTERSHIRE, 
GORING CHURCH TOWEBE, OXON. 


HOUSE AT SOUTHEND. 


PRINTER’3 PREMISES AT CROYDON. 


that of Dr. A. J. E. Parker, who objected on the ground that 
in-cases of infectious diseases patients should not be sent to a 
large hospital if they could be attended at home, as the 
assemblage of many under one:roof was liable to spread infec- 
tion by the air, and of Mr. T. Wilson, an old ratepayer, who 
complained of the Corporation’s continual borrowing. At the 
close of the inquiry the inspector visited the proposed site. 

A SAD accident occurred on Friday afternoon at the Tay 
Bridge, Dundee. A number of painters were engaged on the 
structure painting the high girders. To do this they had to 
stand on acar which ran on rails. Boisterous weather pre- 
vailed, and the inspector, fearing that an accident might result, 
gave orders to the gang to cease work. This was done, but 
before the men had time to leave a terrible gust of wind struck 
the car, sending it with great speed along the line. Frantic 
efforts were made by the men to stop the vehicle, but without 
success, and the wheels leaving the metals the men were 
thrown off. Alexander Falconer and William Howie fell into 
the river 80 feet below and were lost, but the others saved 
themselves by catching hold of different parts of the bridge, 
and escaped with minor injuries. 

BETWEEN three and four o’clock on the 15th inst. there 
was a very serious accident at the Carlisle Corporation 
gasworks. The roof of the retort house, -which is over 
60 yards long and about -32 or 4o yards broad, and was 
supported by iron girders, suddenly collapsed while about 
thirty men were employed in«the building Two men who 
were working’on the top’ of the retorts were seriously: injured. 
Robert Gilliland (who was one of those,who was injured in an 


large portion of the roof fell on and around him, breaking both 
his legs. A slate caught Archibald Turnbull on the head, and 
inflicted a long, gaping wound. Both the injured men were 
taken to the County Infirmary. It is supposed that the 
accident was caused by the heat of the retort ovens gradually 
eating the strength of the girders away. Recently a system of 
water gas was installed, and this, together with the present 
supply in the gasometers and the electric light, will be used for 
the lighting of the town. 

AT the last meeting of the Burton Town Council a lengthy 
discussion took place on a report by Sir George Livesey on the 
subject of gasworks extension. The gas and electric-light 
committee unanimously recommended that the work as advised 
by Sir George be carried out at the estimated cost of 53,000/, 
but that only one section be’enteréd upon immediately at an 
outlay of 36,0007. This was eventually agreed to, an amend- 
ment to again defer the matter pending further and more 
detailed information being lost by nineteen votes to five. In 
the course of the debate it transpired that the gasworks during 
their existence had made 170,750/. profit, and of that sum 
116,900/. had gone directly to the relief of the rates. The 
works had cost 192,coo/., and at the present time the mortgage 
upon them was only 43,0007. It was announced that Mr. 
Robert Ratcliff (Bass, Ratcliff & Gretton) had approved the 
plans for the Turkish baths which he is presenting to the town 
at a cost of 2,500/, and it was decided to proceed with their 
erection forthwith. 


VARIETIES. 


AT St. Michael’s Church, Coppenhall, the new lady chapel 
was dedicated on Saturday afternoon. 


AN addition which lias been made to St. Stephen’s schools, 
Elton, Bury, at a cost of 1,000/, was opened on Saturday. 


APPLICATIONS for the appointment of sanitary inspector to 


‘the Corporation of London will be considered on the 29th inst.; 


there are two vacancies 
AS an experiment, the Halifax Rural District Council 
intend to treat the sewage of Norwood Green on the bacterio- 
jlogical-system. 
' THE-new’ school for infants; erected-at Wednesfield by the 
Wednesfield School: Board to accommodate 230 children, was 


explosion at the gasworks about three years ago) fell, and a ' opened on Tuesday last. 


GABOT’S INSULATING 


& DEAFENING QUILT. 


A PERFECT DEAFENER. 


Prevents the transmission of sound through walls and floors by absorb- 
The only deafener that does 


ing and breaking up the sound waves, 


this. Send for Snecial Ronk on Sehoolhouse Acoustics, illustrated. 


} 


A SCIENTIFIC INSULATOR. 


Contains innumerable minute dead-air spaces, giving highest insulating 
Warmer than back-plaster or six layers of rosin paper. Decay 
moth, and vermin-proof, and uninflammable. 


FIREPROOF, DEADENING. 


A fireproofing result infinitely superior to 
that obtained with sheet asbestos, and prac- 
tically perfect sound-deadening, can be had 
in all kinds of buildings by using 


CABOT’S ASBESTOS ‘‘ QUILT.” 


The only scientific deafener. Indestructible 


power. 


by decay, moths, or vermin. 


Per Bale. Half Bale, 
Single Ply... £1:11: 0 £O:17:0 
Double Ply... 1:16: 6 1: 0:0 
2:16:6 1:10:0 


Asbestos 


“= Bales containing 500 square feet each; 

*half-bales 250 square feet. Weights: Single- 
ply, 80 lbs. ; Double-ply, 120 Ibs. ; Asbestos, 
190 lbs. per bale. 


CABOT’S GREOSOTE STAINS, FOR EXTERIOR WORK. 


Unequalled for depth and freshn2ss of coloar, durability, woo l-preserving properties, and freedom from blackening. Superior to paint for 
a exterior woo iwork, and fifty per cent. ckeape*. One gallon will cover 100 square feet of surface, two brush coats. 


THE B. & S. FOLDING GA 


GATE CO. 


19, 20 & 21 Tower Street, Upper St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
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CLERK’S offices, a new board-room, an out-relief office 
and a new receiving home for children will shortly be erected 
at Hammersmith Mr. J. H. Richardson, of 87 Finsbury 
Pavement, London, E.C., is the architect. 

THE London County Council are seeking an architectural 
assistant for the Housing of the Working Classes section of 
the Architectural Department. Applications must be made by 
29th inst 

MEMBERS of the Surveyors’ Institution who are interested 
in the formation of a Masonic lodge, to be restricted to 
members only, are invited to communicate with Mr. T. H. 
Mellor, F.S.I., 1 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon Street, E C, 

GRAFTON SQUARE Congregational church, Clapham, was 
reopened on Sunday after being closed for several weeks for 
renovations, the cost of which, including alterations to church 
buildings, amounts to nearly 2,000/. 

THE Temple Church, which has been closed during the 
Long Vacation, will be reopened for service on Sunday, 
October 5. During the Vacation the electric light has been 
reinstalled and considerably augmented. 

On Tuesday afternoon the new refrigerator which has 
been erected in connection with the city abattoir at the North 
Circular Road, Dublin, was formally opened by the Lord 
Mayor in the presence of a representative gathering of the 
citizens. 

AFTER undergoing renovation, necessitating an expenditure 
of upwards of 700/, St. John’s Church, Derby, was reopened 
for public worship on Sunday. The interior of this antique 
church now presents an exceedingly bright and cheerful 
appearance. 

AT Southend on Saturday the Countess of Warwick 
formally opened the new technical schools which have been 
erected at the junction of the London Road and Victoria 
Avenue, from designs by Mr. H. T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A. The 
cost of the building, which forms a handsome and conspicuous 
block, has been about 20,000/. 

THE exhibition of drawings executed by competitors in the 
recent municipal buildings competition was opened in the 
Co-operative Hall, Crewe, on the 16th inst, under the auspices 
of the Town Council. Forty-four sets of drawings were sent 
in, the first prize being awarded to Mr. Henry T. Hare, 
London. The second was divided between Messrs. Banister 
Fletcher & Son, London, Mr. Albert E. Dixon, of Leeds, and 
Messrs. Rodway & Denning, of Bristol. 


THE Victorian Wesleyan Sunday and day schools in Grecian 
Crescent, Bolton, having become inadequate to the require- 
ments of the district, were pulled down a year ago to make 
room for more commodious buildings, the memorial-stones of 
which were laid on October 12, 1901, and the new schools 
were formally opened on Saturday last. 

DURING the height of the storm which raged at Walton- 
on-Thames on Friday last the stables belonging to the Urban 
District Council, situated at the Crutchfield Lane depét, were 
struck by lightning and set on fire in two places. The ridge 
of the roof was demolished for a space of about 6 feet, the 
rafters were blackened, and in the centre of the building the 
electric fluid passed right through the roof and splintered one 
of the principals into matchwood. 

WEST DEREHAM Church, Norfolk, was opened after restora- 
tion on the 11th inst. A new roof in pitch pine has been pro- 
vided, and forms the chief feature of the restoration work. The 
walls and gables of the nave, which must have been in a 
dilapidated state, suffered considerably from the fall of the 
roof, which took place on April 25, 1901. These have been 
rebuilt. A new floor of Staffordshire tiles and wood blocks has 
been laid, and new seating in pitch pine erected in memory of 
a parishioner. A special apparatus for heating the building 
has also been installed. The total cost of the work amounts to 
about 850/. In addition to the work already undertaken, the 
tower remains to be repaired, the bells to be rehung and the 
tracery of the windows to be restored. ; 


THE opening ceremony of the Lewin Road Baptist church, 
Streatham, S.W., took place on Saturday afternoon last, when 
the building was formally opened by the Mayor of Wands- 
worth The building is of the Decorated Gothic period, and 
has a bold square tower and spire at one side. The facings. 
are of red brick and the dressings of white Costessey work. 
The roof is of hammer-beam construction of open timberwork 
with boarded ceiling. The contract amount was 30332, 
exclusive of seating. The work has been carried out by Messrs. 
Johnson & Co., Wandsworth Common, from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Méssrs. G. & R. P. Baines, 
architects, 5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W C. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, Regent Street, has been subjected to a 


course of furbishing which amounts almost to a transformation, 
and the old gloomy scheme”of decoration has given place to 
one which is bright and cheerful.) The gallery and balcony 
fronts are picked out with light green and gold. The arch over 
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the orchestra is being decorated. New and roomy fauteuils 
thave been provided, while the comfort of the gallery folks has 
been considered, and this portion of the house has been 
entirely reseated. A-new system of ventilation has been 
adopted, and new windows have been fixed in light stained 
glass, ornamented with the names of eminent composers. The 
alterations, which have been in progress since last July, have. 
been effected under the personal superintendence of Mr. Walter 
Emden, the architect. 

THE urgently required restoration of St. Matthew’s Church, 
Duddeston, has been carried out under the guidance of Mr. D. 
Arkell, architect, of Birmingham, and the reopening service 
was held on Sunday. The tower and spire have been repaired 
and strengthened, and the interior of the church has been 
improved. The system of gas-lighting is now effective, the 
north, south and west gallery fronts have raised decorations in 
the panels, the east wall has been specially treated, and the 
‘sanctuary screen has been continued round the north and south 


walls. 


SOME interest has been excited in Southport by the an- 
nouncement of the negotiations for the purchase of the Victoria 
Hotel vaults by the Corporation at 5,000/, as a great public 
improvement will be effected by the purchase, and an oppor- 
tunity afforded for dealing with the front on a much more 
extensive scale than has hitherto been the case. The present 
slope to the Lower Parade from Nevill Street will be filled up 
and a magnificent approach to the Promenade constructed. 


‘The ground close to the present bridge and the promenade 


adjoining the lake will also be placed on a higher elevation, 
and when the pier entrance is thrown back a fine large open 
square will be formed. 

THE first annual report of the Stepney Borough Council 
has just been issued, and from it we learn that when the 
Council took office it took over three schemes under the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, which were in progress 
in different parts of the borough The first of these was what 
is known as the London Terrace scheme, St. George’s, which 
was estimated to cost the defunct vestry of that parish the sum 
of 2,717. The two other housing schemes were both in 
Limehouse, Queen Catherine Court, where the net cost of 
acquiring land was 5,5747, and on which the Council is about 
to erect houses, and the King John’s Court, where the net cost 
is estimated at 13,492/. Towards this, however, the London 
County Council have contributed 5,80c/. In the matter of 
improvements the Council has been still more active, 


THE new church at Twechar, N.B., was opened on Sunday. 
It occupies a position adjacent to Twechar school-house. The 
seating accommodation of the church is for 440 worshippers. 
The main entrance porch occupies, with the staircase, the ground 
floor of the tower. The heating is conducted from a heating 
chamber, situated in the basement, immediately under the 
chancel. The manse has its accommodation entirely on the 
ground floor, and consists of dining-room, study or parlour, three 
bedrooms, kitchen, scullery and wash-house and bathroom, to- 
gether with a sufficiency of storage space. All the rooms are of 
ample dimensions. Both church and manse are fully lighted by 
electricity. The exterior design of the church is in the Early 
English Gothic style, tending towards the transition between 
this style and the Early Decorated style of Gothic work, and 
the manse, though more plainly designed, is still completely in 
harmony with the church. The whole edifice is built of 
Closeburn (Dumfriesshire) stone, which, in the case of the 
church, is dressed inside and out. The church has an open 
roof, designed to match the general style of the buildings. 
Arrangements have been made for the addition of a gallery 
should such extension of accommodation be rendered neces- 
sary by the increase of congregation. The grounds are 
enclosed in front by a wrought-iron railing of good design, 
surmounting a stone parapet wall‘ which is pierced by two 
gates, while the lighting of the entrance is provided for by the 
placing of two pillar lamps just in front of the main gable. 


A NEW police court was opened at Sparkhill, Birmingham, 
on Monday last. Sparkhill, says the Birmingham Post, has 
since October 1, 1899, been under the administration of the 
Worcestershire County Council. Socn after the Chief 
Constable of Worcestershire took charge of Sparkhill a police- 
station with cells was built on the Stratford Road, opposite the 
Women’s Hospital It was originally intended to add a coutt- 
house over the cells, but this part of the scheme was allowed 
to stand over for a time, and the entertainment hall of the 
Sparkhill Institute was used for the petty sessions as a 
temporary arrangement. The authorities having decided to 
provide accommodation at the police-station for five unmarried 
constables, the space over the cells has been utilised for the 
building of four bedrooms, a bath-room and a lavatory. A 
mess-room and kitchen have been provided on the ground 
floor. The court-house has been built behind the police 
station, with a carriage entrance and courtyard on the 
Stratford Road side, anda public entrance from Court Road. 
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On one side of the public entrance is a solicitors’ room, 
and on the other a witnesses’ waiting-room, with sanitary 
arrangements. Behind the Bench is a retiring-room anda 
lavatory for the magistrates, communicating with their private 
entrance. The court is a fairly large, lofty and well-lighted 
building, 45 feet by 27 feet. It is simply but suitably fitted up, 
the only feature calling for comment being the dock. This is 
very small, and it is placed against the wall, between one end 
of the Bench and the door leading to the courtyard and the 
cells. There is a seat for the dock officer, but it was evidently 
not made to hold the sergeant who was on duty when the court 
was opened. There is ample accommodation for the Press and 
the public. The low-pressure system is used for heating. 
The work has been carried out by Mr. Frank Davis, of Moseley, 
under the direction of Mr. A. B. Rowe (acting county surveyor) 
and Mr. E. T. Fletcher (clerk of works). 


THE SANITARY INSTITUTE HEALTH 
EXHIBITION. 


FOLLOWING upon our notice in last week’s issue of the above 
exhibition, which remains open at St. James’s Hall, Man- 
chester, until the 27th inst, we now proceed to give a few 
comments on some of the exhibits bearing more or less on the 
important subject of sanitation, and it is generally conceded 
that, taken altogether, the exhibition is one of a very instruc- 
tive character, being on that account well worthy of a visit on 
the part of the vast numbers who are interested in matters 
relating to health, from both far and near. 

Messrs. Doulton’s exhibit embraces a large variety of 
sanitary fittings, and amongst the closets those for works and 
schools are especially noticable. One pattern consists of 
separate basins connected to one pipe fixed below ground level. 
They are flushed by an automatic tank, so that at one dis- 
charge the whole range is cleared. The action is syphonic and 
each basin is isolated. There is also a special low closet for 
children on the wash-down principle, with syphon cistern. 
These can be fitted with seat-action arrangement if desired: A 
syphonic closet, certain and quiet in action, with a good water 
area, as well as a new valve closet with open overflow, are also 
on view. For drainagework a new automatic syphon is 
shown. This will work with liquid sewage as well as clear 
water, and acts with drop-by-drop supply. The baths 


are of different designs, and include both ordinary plunge 
as well as shower and spray fittings. They are all vitreous 
enamelled inside, and in one or two instances. outside as. 
well, This insures a perfectly smooth, glossy and lasting 
surface. 
lavatories, sinks, urinals, &c., and especially for those included 

for hospital use. It is strong, lasting, and has a smooth and 

well-glazed surface, and in many cases the ironwork used with 

it is vitreous enamelled, so that all exposed parts can be 

washed down’ A mortuary-table attracts attention. The slab. 

is 6 feet 6 inches long by 2 feet 6 inches wide, dished and 

deeply grooved to one end. It is fixed on a vitreous-enamelled 

centre column arranged to move on ball-bearings, so that the 

top can be easily turned to any angle, and then retained in that 

position by means of a simple check fitting. Another speciality 

is the sink for infectious hospitals. One pattern is worked by 

treadles, another by self-closing valves. 

Messrs. Fletcher, Russell & Co., Lid, of Warrington, 
clearly demonstrate the advantages of the “ Hurst” patent 
pipe-joint, which has received a bronze medal award, for 
every class of pipes, &c., and connections. It can be fitted 
to baths, lavatories, sinks, kitchen and back boilers, as well as 
all kinds of taps, cisterns, mains, &c, wherever required, 
and should prove invaluable to water and gas companies, 
manufacturers, hydraulic engineers, shipbuilders and the 
general public. The same firm also show the rapid water- 
heater for baths, which comprises some novel features that are- 
deserving at least of attention and worthy of a trial. 

Mr. E. R_ Palmer, Hygiene Works, Wickham Road, 
Beckenham, Stand 6, has an interesting exhibit consisting of 
automatic flushing syphons, automatic alternating apparatus 
for the distribution of sewage, and a ventilating column fitted 
with water fan, for which he obtained a bronze medal. This 
is an adaptation of mechanical ventilation or forced draught to 
the ordinary ventilating columns for sewers, and overcomes the 
weak point that has been hitherto such a strong argument 
against their use by the opponents of the system, by the 
atmosphere at certain times acting as a seal and preventing 
the gases escaping In these columns an air fan is operated 
by a small water-wheel, which is driven by water taken from 
the main supply through a pipe passing up inside the base 
of the column, which extracts the foul air from the sewer, 


| having a velocity of about 20,000 feet per hour through a 
The waste water from the fan can — 


1o-inch diameter up-shaft. 
be used again for filling a flushing tank fitted with his 
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automatic syphon for flushing the sewer or for dissolving 
disinfectants. These flushing syphons are supplied to suit 
all systems for sewage purification and give a powerful flush 
with a certainty of action, but are specially useful when used in 
connection with the ventilating columns fitted with water- 
wheel, as the water after doing its duty there is conveyed into a 
storage tank which is periodically flushed out by the syphon, 
thus insuring a complete and continuous flushing of the sewer. 
These syphons\are made in different patterns with outlets 
varying from 4 inches to 60 inches, the C pattern being 
designed to meet the difficulty of flushing shallow sewers, and 
are shown working satisfactorily in a flushing chamber with a 
depth of 12 inches only, with instantaneous action on a drop- 
by-drop supply. Pattern D is for flushing house drains and 
Pattern E for flushing drains without extra water, receiving 
waste water from baths and discharging with great force. 
They are specially suited for hospitals, asylums, &c. Alternat- 
ing apparatus for the distribution of sewage can be attached to 
‘the outlet of these syphons Mr. Palmer also exhibited other 
sanitary specialties, including patent trough channel with trap 
for receiving the ends of waste pipes from baths, sinks, &c. 
The Adamant and British Opal Wall-Glazing Co., Lid, of 
Birmingham (Stand 51), are well to the front with their several 
‘specialties, including, in the first place, plastering waterproof 
cement, the merits and adaptability whereof are now pretty 
generally recognised. A satisfactory demonstration is afforded 
too of fireproof construction both as regards flooring and 
partitions, while “Britopal” is deserving of a more than 
ordinary share of attention, inasmuch as it is now extensively 
adopted as a substitute for glazing bricks or tiles by reason of 
its more artistic appearance and greater durability, added to 
the fact that the cost, we understand, compares in its favour. 
Messrs, Mather & Platt, Ltd., Salford Ironworks, Man- 
‘chester, Stand 68.—This is a most important exhibit, consisting 
‘of the firm’s specialties dealing with the purification of water, 
the treatment of sewage, water softening apparatus, fireproof 
doors, fire extincteurs, valves, hydrants, &c. The purification 
‘of water by means of Reeves’s gravity filters (of which one is 
shown having a capacity of 125,coo gallons per twenty-four 
hours), and the treatment of sewage by automatic appliances, 
dealing with it frou the outfall until it is distributed over the 
bacteria beds, we dealt with very fully in describing Messrs. 
Mather & Platt’s exhibit at the last Glasgow Exhibition, but 
we briefly re-enumerate them, the subjects and their mode of 
treatment both being of sufficient importance to warrant it. 


In the Reeves system for purifying river and well water 
for town supply and domestic purposes there are two 
forms of filters, the “compound” and “single-contact,” 
operated by gravity or pressure. In the first the process of 
purification is effected by four distinct operations, namely, 
centrifugal separation, upward straining, aeration and down- 
ward filtration, the other by downward filtration only. The 
unfiltered water is taken through an automatic control valve 
into an annular separating chamber, and when it has filled this, 
rises through the primary filter, overflows through an inner 
chamber, and passes down to the finishing filter, and through 
screened nozzles at the bed of the filter, and then conveyed by 
pipes to the central duct, and thence to the outlet. The filtering 
medium consists of pure quartz crystals, which owing to their 
high specific gravity is not diminished by any portion of it 
being carried away with the watertreated. The cleansing of 
the filters is a simple process, effected by reversing the 
flow of water, and requires a proportion of I in 400 
only of the quantity passed through for filtration, and occupy- 
ing from five to fifteen minutes to complete. These filters 
are in operation at many waterworks and private residences, 
hotels, &c., and have been adopted by many corporations with 
satisfactory results, as the analyses we have before us prove. 
In dealing with the subject of sewage purification, Messrs. 
Mather & Platt have set themselves the task of devising a 
means by which the bacteria beds shall be fed at regular 
intervals and in definite quantity, and that each bed should 
have regular intervals of rest and sufficient for them to 
recover before receiving the next discharge. This they secure 
in the following manner:—When the sewage or water. in the 
sedimentation tank rises to a certain level a portion of it flows 
through a pipe into a chamber containing a float-tank, con- 
sisting of an upper and lower holder, connected with a flap 
valve. When the upper half is full its weight is sufficient to 
slightly open the valve, through which the fluid passes into the 
lower half, the extra weight causing the valve to become fully 
opened, and the sewage rushes into the next chamber, which 
is provided with a number of outlets corresponding to the 
number of bacteria beds. These outlets are controlled by 
means of flap-valves, which are opened and shut automatically 
and in rotation by the revolution of a shaft carrying arms, 
which catch projections at the top of the valves, causing them 
to open, the arms being so arranged round the revolving shaft 
that when one valve is opened the one previously in action is 
closed. The revolving shaft is connected with a ratchet wheel, 
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actuated by the movement of the float-tank in filling and 
emptying, which by this operation turns the shaft sufficiently 
to release one arm and to bring another into contact with the 
next valve. The speed at which it works depends upon the 
sewage itself, for if the flow be heavy the float rises quickly ; 
.if slight, slowly, and of course at the same rate turns the shaft. 
After the sewage has passed the outlets it flows into Ridgway’s 
automatic distributor, which consists of spreaders of open 
troughs with perforations along the bottom of one side of each, 
hung from an iron standard and so balanced that friction is 
reduced to a minimum ; a small head causes it to revolve at a 
speed which is easily regulated. Messrs. Mather &-Platt were 
awarded a silver medal for their water-softening apparatus, a 
bronze medal for their feed-water filter, and a bronze medal for 
their automatic distributing and flushing valves, and their 
gravity filter is selected for further consideration. 

Messrs. Wilson & Stockall, Bury, inventors, patentees 
and manufacturers of all kinds of ambulances, have for 
their exhibit both a brougham and an accident ambulance. 
Taking the brougham ambulance first, we may here mention 
it was purchased on behalf of the city of Birmingham, where 
four of them are already in use. It is designed for 
removing infectious cases to isolation hospitals, and every 
care has been taken in designing and building to render 
it thoroughly suitable for that purpose. In appear- 
ance it resembles, when closed, an ordinary private 
brougham. For opening to receive or discharge a patient the 
whole of the back swings open on hinges, and to keep it 
securely fixed and wide-open is secured automatically by a 
catch. It is fitted with a portable stretcher running on a 
grooved frame, which is extended beyond the body of the 
carriage when the stretcher is being replaced or removed, and 
folds up inside the door at back when not required. There is 
ample room inside for the attendant, and a locker contains 
everything that would be required in an emergency for the 
patient, and the windows are filled with glass which, while 
allowing the patients to see clearly through them, prevents 
them being seen by passers-by. Should the patient not require 
to lie down, the frame and stretcher can be instantly removed, 
and it can be used as an ordinary four-seated brougham. 
The great feature of the accident ambulance is the easy 
provision for ingress and egress, being hung so low on a 
cranked mail patent axle of superior quality that a patient can 
be placed in position with the greatest possible ease, and owing 
to a particular mode of adaptation of the springs any jolting or 


Oe Pa sear err en 
uncomfortable motion is reduced to a minimum. It contains 
two stretchers: (1) which is slung and runs in on a folding 
frame, with an ingenious arrangement for raising and lower. 
ing ; (2) the bottom stretcher is furnished with rubber-tyred 
wheels, springs and axle (easily detachable), and can be used 
to run the patient along the floor, or can be carried up and 
down-stairs. We gather from Messrs. Wilson & Stockall’s 
excellently got-up catalogue, which will be found very useful 
for reference, that they have recently supplied ambulances to 
the following among other cities and towns besides Birming- 
ham :—Belfast, Bradford (three), Brighton, Glasgow, Halifax, 
Hull, Manchester (five), Montevideo, Oldham (three), Scar- 
borough, Sheffield (two), York. 

A most interesting exhibit is that of William E. Farrer, 
36 Cannon Street, Birmingham, Stand 75, where numerous 
new features are shown. We noticed particularly a new urinal 
made from a material called “Torfit,” a specially prepared, 
highly disinfectant composition, by which urine coming in 
contact with it is rendered innocuous and deprived of noxious 
smells. With proper cleansing and an occasional coating of 
all exposed surfaces with a patent “ Torfit” extract, it remains 
impervious and efficient for any length of time. The material 
is formed of slabs made in suitable sizes for the backs, 
ends, divisions, channel and floor treads. Besides being in itself 
economical in first cost, it effects a great saving of water for 
flushing purposes, which is a point greatly in its favour. The 
latest form of flushing syphon is also shown, and engineers and 
surveyors will find that many of the difficulties experienced, 
through leaky joints and consequent loss of compression are 
overcome. It embodies in one casting all the hitherto loose 
parts essential for effective working, its improved shape 
increases the velocity of the discharge, the chamber in which - 
the syphon is placed is completely emptied owing to the im- 
provement in the compression pipe, and the trap cannot be 
unsealed during or after discharge. The vent-pipe at the out- 
let relieves any back pressure and forms a means of charging | 
up the trap after fixing. There are no flanges to bed, thus 
avoiding the danger of a leakage at this point, and it will work 
with drop-by-drop feed and with sewage or clean water. ee: 

A highly ingenious but very simple form of hand penstock, © 
working smoothly and instantaneously by means of a lattice 
gear, has been awarded a bronze medal and has attracted con- ' 
siderable attention. So also has an adjustable bracket, which — 
by means of a sliding top, which can be fixed at any joint bya | 
set pin, enables one stock size to be used for any size of cistern — 
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or shelf varying from 7} inches to 15 inches in width. A 
bronze medal has also been awarded for this, a very neat 
improvement in lavatory basins. The Farrer patent “ bead- 
rim” was shown and also secured a bronze medal. This 
bead-rim by its shape effectually prevents water splashing and 
consequent wet floors, no matter how high the incoming 
pressure or how great the oscillation. There is no danger of 
an accumulation of soap or dirt under the rim, but it is both 
clean and sanitary, and can be adapted to every form of wash- 
ing apparatus. 

Messrs. W. Harriman & Co, Ltd., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
have a large and varied exhibit of well-made sanitary goods 
comprising white glazed sinks and lavatories in various patterns, 
as well as urinal channels, to suit different requirements. An 
example of the Standard access system of drainage is also 
shown, consisting of access pipes, bends, junctions and traps, 
by the use of which expensive manholes are avoided, while the 
system can at any time be easily inspected and rodded if 
necessary without disturbing the ground. An _ interesting 
feature is also Harriman’s branch channel blocks for man- 
holes, for receiving branch drains through adjustable pipe 
bends, whereby concrete surfaces are dispensed with and a 
better appearance obtained. Noticeable, too, among other 
good things are access pipes, bends, junctions and traps for 
easily inspecting and rodding drains without breaking the 
pipes, and the Union adjustable stoneware street gully, which 
is designed to meet the requirements of the Local Government 
Board and possesses distinct advantages. At the spacious 
stand of Messrs. Harriman & Co, Ltd, may be noted, more- 
over, an intercepting chamber showing the application of 
Batron’s patent channel-bends, besides samples of Barron’s 
improved rain-water shoes, patent interceptor, anti-foul gully- 
traps and adjustable disconnecting ‘traps with air-tight access 
covers for inspection and sweeping, all of which are well 
deserving of attention. 

Messrs. Meldrum Brothers, Ltd., show a model of the 
top-feed “Simplex” destructor furnace in conjunction with a 
steam generator of the water-tube type. The furnace, it will 
be noticed, forms one continuous cell or chamber, the grate 
being in three divisions, each of which is charged or clinkered 
alternately with the other divisions, whereby part of the 
grate is always in a white and hot incandescent state, thus 
insuring the maintenance ofa very high and uniform tempera- 
ture in the furnace and combustion chamber, whereby all 
noxious fumes are thoroughly cremated, and any risk of 


nuisance obviated. The capacity of this furnace is, we under- 
stand, from 40° to 50 tons of refuse per day of twenty-four 
hours, while the boiler evaporation is equal to from 450 to 600 
gallons per hour net. There is also shown a destructor 
model of the front-feed type, the design and method of working 
being the same as the preceding, except that the refuse is fed 
into the furnace at the front instead of from the top of the 
cells. Messrs. Meldrum exhibit in addition the “Koker” 
stoker (Meldrum’s and Clayton’s patents), which is applicable 
to all types of boilers and furnaces, suitable for machine 
firing, besides bars of a special type, designed to minimise the 
cost of repairs. 

Messrs. Ewart & Son, Ltd, of Euston Road, London 
make a good display of their well-known geysers (bronze 
medal award), to which gas and water supplies are connected, 
showing how rapidly hot water may be obtained. The 
latest and most interesting pattern is the “Califont,” which 
is designed to. supply a constant stream of hot water at the 
rate of 8 gallons per minute, under a pressure, equal to that 
of the cold-water supply, to any number of taps on the same 
or different levels. This firm also show a number of improved 
cast-iron porcelain and metallic enamelled baths, with nickel- 
plated bath-room fittings and bath seats, together with several 
radiators, including the “Euston,” which gives an even, 
constant heat, and is in itself complete, requiring merely a 
small gas supply to be attached, and to be filled with water 
when first placed in position. 

One of ‘the best displays of the exhibition: is that of 
Messrs,’ Shanks & Co, Lid, of Barrhead, Glasgow, whose 
specimens of cast-iron porcelain-enamelled baths, for which 
the silver medal has been awarded, and fittings, are of a very 
high character. Their new patent bath fitting designed for 
Hollymoor Asylum, near Birmingham, is compact, reliable, 
non-concussive and easily manipulated. The arrangement 
too is a very safe one, as cold water must be turned on first 
from “shut;” afterwards comes the tepid and then the hot, 
the supply being controlled by a loose key, which remains in 
the possession of the attendant. The waste tap outside is 
quick and accessible, while there is nothing that can be 
interfered with by the inmate, nor any projection by which 
he can inflict self-injury. Specially deserving of notice 
also is Shanks’s patent surgical lavatory, with improved pedal 
action for hot and cold water, brought together into one 
combination, thus mixing the water, while only one pedal is 
used. Another noticeable lavatory is actuated by a lever at 
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the side,.which is moved by the elbow or knees. There are 
in addition other interesting forms of surgical lavatories and 
fittings, besides several of Shanks’s well-known patent closets, 
such as the “ Unus” combination w.-c, the “ Levern” siphonic 
closet with regulating valve supply, and the “ Modern” closet, 
with float-valve cistern. ) 

Messrs. George Howson & Sons, Lid., of Hanley, show a 
surgeon’s lavatory for operating theatres, with pedal apparatus 
to operate taps and waste, besides a post-mortem operating 
table on pedestal, with ball bearings and slop pan, waste pipes 
and channel. Besides other things we also noticed a range of 
three serviceable lavatories and urinals, in addition to several 
closets, including the Motolite wash-down, the Clifford patent 
syphonic, the Paxton and the Rivolite wash-down water-closet, 
all of which present a good appearance. 

The Hard York Patent Stone Company, of Halifax, exhibit 
laid sections of their nonslip hard York stone flags, which form 
a capital footway paving that is being used. by over 350 public 
bodies and corporations throughout the country. The colour 
and foothold are similar to natural hard York stone; it has a 
fair, surface, square edges the full depth, even thickness, and 
regular sizes, whilst experience has shown that it never becomes 
slippery. It is made by pressure, not by hand, and being of so 
fine a texture it can be coped to any size or shape far more 
readily. Shortly, it combines the best qualities of the hard 
York stone with all the advantage of a manufactured stone 
ready for laying, and forms an admirable material for footway 
paving, steps, landings, &c. The “Nonslip” stone, which 
has been awarded the bronze medal, is moreover, admirably 
suitable for window and door heads, sills, jambs and mullions, 
square and moulded steps, landings, coping, water tabling, 
decorative panels or any purpose for which an artificial stone 
can be used. 

Messrs. Sessions & Sons, Lid. of Cardiff, exhibit several 
enamelled slate and marble mantelpieces and. fire. grates 
on approved hygienic principles, newly designed, besides 
enamelled glass swing and other signs. artistically executed, 
together with some very good specimens of marbled glass for 
panelling and dadoes. . Interesting models are also shown of 
slate sinks and tanks, in addition to urinals, slabs and fittings. 

Mr. Vernon Parker, of 20 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
makes a prominent display of Hamblet’s blue-brick. ware, 
including bricks of various kinds, such as: ordinary building, 
stable, kerb, channels, plinths, bull-nose copings and other 
forms, together with specimens of Duffy’s Acme wood flooring, 
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and of Jarrah red gum, as well as deal paving blocks. Other. 
exhibits comprise the Howatson filter, Hassall’s improved 
patent safety pipe joint, for which the silver medal has been 
awarded, and a demonstration of the Shone system of ventila- 
tion of drains and sewers, which js applicable to old and new 
town sewerage works or to the ventilation of the drains of 
mansions, hotels, hospitals, barracks, &c. 

Messrs. Oates & Green, Ltd, of Halifax, make a capital 
display, of various sanitary appliances, including the “ Isolt ” 
latrine, which is specially designed for school and institution 
work where absolute isolation is necessary, and the patent 
lavatory spray for schools, designed to allow a continuous or 
intermittent flow of water. Examples, moreover, are shown of 


the salt glazed patent taper urinal and the enamelled patent _ 


“Wyvern” urinal, together with the “ Kroyvert” waste water- 


closet, all of which have admirable features and apparently well 


‘answer their purpose, besides the salt-glazed manger which has 


been awarded the bronze medal. 

The Cannon Iron Found ies, Ltd., of Bilston, Staffs, who have 
been awarded the silver medal for enamelled cast-iron, show an 
assortment of baths and sanitary ware in “ porceliron,” includ- 
ing the “‘ Britannia,” embodying the latest improvements from 
a sanitary standpoint, and the “ Edwardian” bath with supply 
valves in the foot end. There are also good specimens of 
lavatories, besides the “Achilles” water-closet, the Bedford 
urinal and an assortment of the usual patterns of plug bowls, 
&c., together with a drinking fountain and some very service- 
able gas-cooking stoves. 

The British Sanitary Company, of Bothwell Street, Glasgow, 
exhibit specimens of their self-acting earth closets (silver medal 
award) in white and yellow pine, as well as pitch pine and oak. 
These new and improved earth closets may with confidence be 
recommended to architects, builders, sanitary engineers and the 
public generally as the most perfect appliances of the kind yet 
produced. The advantages comprise (1) the simplicity, 
strength, and perfection of the mechanism; (2) the effective 
distribution of the deodorising material; (3) the large capacity 
of the magazine containing the deodorising material, and (4) its 
very moderate price. A noticeable feature, it may be added, 
is the perforated shovel which acts as a spreader, whereby 
certain action and-equal distribution are alike secured. 

“Messrs. Outram: & Co, Excelsior Potteries, Woodville, 
near Burton-on-Trent, Stand-81, are to be congratulated on the 
success of Hassall’s patent water-closet, of which they are the 
manufacturers, it being awarded, after severe tests, a bronze 
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medal, and receiving considerable attention. On each occasion 
while being tested the complete contents of the pan, whether 
paper, dish-cloths, coloured water, shavings, &c , were entirely 
flushed out, in no case requiring a second flush, and this by the 
use of 14 gallon of water only, which we were informed is 
guaranteed to be sufficient in all cases. The style, quality, 
designs and flush of the various sanitary articles exhibited by 
Messrs. Outram & Co., such as water-closet pans, lavatory 
basins, urinals, basins, sinks, &c , deserve high commendation, 
and an inspection of them will prove both profitable and 
interesting. 

The Ames-Crosta Sanitary Engineering Company, Ltd., 
Nottingham, Stand 93, have a good display of the sanitary 
specialties for which they are well known, and also some of the 
more recent introductions. One of the latter, and which 
obtained a bronze medal, is Ames’s patent stoneware conduits 
for electric cables, that externally resembles an ordinary 
drain pipe, but internally is divided by partitions into any 
required number of cable-ways, and has at the invert a suitable 
space left as a waterway to drain away any water or moisture 
that may find a way into the conduit, a sufficient space being 
allowed between the partitions at the joints to permit any leak- 
age to fall into theanvert, thus insuring the cableways being kept 
dry. This company received also a bronze medal for Crosta’s 
patent surface water ‘gully, having a complete double trap, per- 
fectly sealing sewer gases. 

A main feature at the stand of Messrs..J. Duckett & Son, 
Lid., is the highly-glazed. amber-coloured ware: for which the 

firm is well: known ; closets and urinals ofthis ware are set up 
in full working order. Messrs. Duckett also show several good 
specimens of white-glazed ware, including urinals, lavatory 
basins and channel blocks for manhole chambers ; the largest 
shown of the latter is 3 feet by 2 feet, and is in one complete 
piece of ware. We understand that the firm is now executing 
an order for a large number of these blocks of larger and 
smaller sizes than given above for an extensive scheme of 
drainage reconstruction for the Rochdale Union, at the 
Dearnley workhouse, the engineers for the work being Messrs. 
Radcliffe & Chadwick, of King Street, Manchester. A 
new and much improved form of isolated syphonic closets in 
ranges is shown, and the well-known “ Clencher” wash-down 
closet. Urinals with a new form of ware duct and spray are 
also exhibited ; this new addition prevents splashing on the 
floor of the urinal A very excellent specimen of red brickwork 
is, moreover, shown, built in connection with the setting up of 


several working exhibits; the bricks, of first-class quality and 
splendid colour, are the production of the Huncoat Plastic 
Brick and Terra-cotta Company, Ltd., Accrington. The skilful 
arrangement of the exhibits is well worthy of notice. 

The merits of the “ Eclipse ” patent glazing, which in addition 
to being watertight and dustproof gives the maximum amount 
of light, are very effectively displayed by the well-known firm 
of Messrs. Mellows & Company (bronze medal award), who 
have glazed most successfully a large number of electric 
lighting stations and power houses, for which the system is 
specially suited, in numerous places throughout the kingdom, 
and who, besides having recently completed the reglazing of 
Carlisle Citadel station, the Central Transept, Crystal Palace, 
and a large number of stations, &c., on the Great Central 
Railway, are at present engaged, we understand, on various 
railway and other works to the extent of about a million feet 
superficial or more, thus proving the high appreciation in which 
the system is held throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. 

The importance of ventilation is now pretty generally recog- 
nised, and some attention is due to the Offa ventilator, shown 
by the Offa Ventilating Company, which consists of a frame 
secured in the wall, with opening’through the same, and admits 
clean air in-any position, absolutely, it is said, without draught, 

The Crystalline Company, Ltd, exhibit crystalline tiles, 
a new product manufactured from porcelain opal, with a 
“key” back to enable it to adhere perfectly to cement, so as 
to be adapted for covering walls, ceilings, lavatories, &c., and 
to form a sanitary wall tiling for hospitals. Samples, too, are 
shown of Verre-sur-Verre, a decoration on crystalline tiles, 
produced by using layers or casings of glass super-imposed 
upon the tiles. 

The connection between health and the laundry is apparent 
to all, and therefore attention may well be directed to the 
high-class, modern laundry machinery exhibited by Messrs. 
W. Summerscales & Sons, Ltd, of Keighley, for which 
the silver medal has been awarded, including the patent 
“Practical” and the “Challenge Renown” washing 
machines, which are made entirely of metal, and fitted with all 
the latest improvements, besides the patent automatic 
reversing motion and locking gear. Then there is the 
“ Majestic” ironing and finishing machine of the Decouden 
type, embracing new features and modern improvements, 
which give it a first place in the market. We noticed also the 
‘Electric’? suspended hydro-extractor, made to be driven by 
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an electric motor designed to run at constant speed whether 
the cage is full or empty, while the whole machine is suspended 
on three pillars, making itself balancing and requiring no 
foundation. 

“ Mezotil,” the ideal sanitary wall and ceiling covering, 
which has received the bronze medal award, is shown to 
much advantage by the sole manufacturers, the London 
Tablet Company, whose works are at Sydenham, S.E. The 
material consists of enamelled and decorated large zinc 
sheets, which have met with much approval for inside decora- 
tive purposes, especially where light, cleanliness and durability 
are essential requirements. The joints between the sheets are 
scarcely perceptible, and they may be underlined where it is 
‘desirable or necessary to get an absolutely hermetical water 
and steam-proof ceiling or wall. The material offers one 
unbroken, level, china-like surface, without raised points, ridges, 
or crevices for dirt and dust to settle in, and it can be easily 
and reliably cleaned. It is absolutely flexible, so that it will 
bend into and around the sharpest angles without cracking the 
‘enamel, while the lightness is a further advantage, as among 
other things the thin material secures a safe adhesion to the 
covered surfaces, and with a mastic so powerful as ‘“‘ Mezotil” 
‘cement, renders almost impossible, at the back of the covering, 
the formation of cavities. It is further claimed that “ Mezotil” 
is the only material with which an absolutely damp-proof, 
hermetical and sanitary ceiling can be procured, We mayadd 
that over 120,009 square feet of ‘‘Mezotil” have just been 
supplied to the new Waverley Station hotel at Edinburgh for 
walls and ceilings. 

The Sanitary Block and Tile Pavement Company, Ltd., of 
Victoria Street, S.W., make a display of their sanitary block 
paving, which, owing to its freedom from expansion and con- 
traction, is considered specially suitable for tramways, and it 
has consequently been laid in a large area of the Cardiff 
Corporation Electric Tramway system, also at Great Yarmouth, 
Nottingham and elsewhere. These blocks are made from 
Trinidad Lake asphalte mixed with crushed trap rock or other 
suitable material, each block being subjected to a very high 
pressure. The company have their paving in use in various 
London streets, and have supplied nearly 49,099 yards to the 
British Westinghouse Company’s new works at Trafford Park, 
Manchester. Samples are also shown of sanitary paving 
blocks made from destructor refuse, as well as samples of a 
new improved thoroughly sanitary silent block, for which 
distinct advantages are claimed. 
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Messrs. James Stott & Co., of Oldham, Manchester, make 
an efficient display of the ‘ Stott” patent instantaneous 
water-heater. The apparatus consists primarily of a mixing 
cylinder or chamber filled with gravel, and to this supplies 
of cold water and steam are connected. By means of the 
gravel in the cylinder the cold water is broken up into its 
constituent molecules before coming into contact with the 
steam, and when afterwards the water mixes with the steam, 
thorough combination takes place. The steam condenses, 
gives up its heat to the cold water, and from the cylinder a 
continuous stream of hot water flows forward direct to the bath 
or where it may be required. Its temperature can be regulated 
to any degree with the greatest precision. Each heater js 
complete with special water and steam valves for connecting 
to their respective supply pipes. There is also shown the 


“Stott” water-heater (‘“‘safety” pattern), which is specially 


adapted for baths at public institutions, more particularly 
workhouses, asylums, infirmaries, &c. Further exhibits comprise 
the well-known “Stott” gas-bill reducer for checking pressure 
and otherwise reducing gas consumption ; roof and ware inlet 
ventilators ; together with the “ Stott” electric ventilating fan 
for removing smoke and foul air from rooms, as well as for 
ventilating hotels, theatres and other public institutions, &c. 
Among the various exhibits of Messrs. J. Defries & Sons, 
Ltd, are the Equifex disinfection appliances, ‘including 4 
scale model of the improved saturated steam disinfector, 
which has been awarded a_ silver medal, for abso- 
lute disinfection (Metropolitan Asylums Board type), with 
automatic recording gauge controlling the duration and suffi- 
ciency of each operation. We noticed also the ‘ Equifex” 
disinfectant cleanser, an appliance which enables water from a 
main water supply to be automatically mixed with an exact 
proportion of disinfectant, antiseptic or deodorant solution, 
The automatic working of the apparatus has been found, in the 
disinfection of public streets, markets, abattoirs, &c, to effect 
a saving, we understand, of 80 per cent. on the cost of labour, 
and the complete utilisation of the disinfectant effects a still 
further economy. 
The Septic Tank Syndicate, Ltd., of Exeter, make a demon- 
stration of their system of purifying sewage by natural means, 
including full-size alternating gear for two filters, suitable for 
filters of 100 to 290 square yards, full-sized gear for small 
installations, combining sprinkling distribution with contact in 
bed, and samples of filtered effluents. Photographs are also 
shown of installations which are of simple construction and 
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entirely automatic in action, consisting of (1) septic tanks in 
which all organic solids are liquefied and the formation of 
sludge avoided, and (2) automatic aerating filters. 

The disposal of house refuse is a problem which has occu- 
ied the attention of many cities and towns during the last 
few years, and therefore the models shown by the Hors/fu// 
Destructor Conpany of their patent refuse destructor, ‘“ back- 
fed” and “‘top-fed” types, cannot well be allowed to escape 
observation, having received the silver medal, while the model 
of the refuse “ Horsfall” patent centrifugal dust-catcher is 
equally entitled to consideration, as well as the photos and 
plans of plants erected in various parts by the company. 

We have only room just to briefly mention, in addition, the’ 
following exhibits, several of which are deserving of a longer 
guce -— 

The Exhibit and Trading Company, Liverpool.—Model 
bath-room completely fitted, porcelain bath and lavatory, with 
nickel-plated fittings. 

Slack & Brownlow, 
Brownlow germ filters. 

Sanitas Company, Ltd—Kingzett’s patent drain tester, 
«Sanitas,” and other disinfectants in various forms. 

Burn Lros.—Patent drain and gully plugs, bag stoppers, 
and “ Eclipse” smoke machines, &c. 

| Wilson's & Mathieson’s, Lid, Leeds.—Gas fires, boilers, 
stoves, together with gas appliances for domestic and other 
ourposes. 
_ Brookes, Ltd., Halifax—Specimens of Norwegian non- 
lipping granite setts and Myddleton macadam, as supplied to 
Leeds, Halifax and most of the leading corporations through- 
yut the country. 

Hope & Sons.—Disinfectant blocks for sewers and water- 
arts, together with various disinfectants. 

United Newry Granite Company, Lta., Manchester.— 
jamples of grey granite paving setts from various quarries of 
he company in’ Newry, as supplied to the principal large 
owns. 

_ Tyler & Co., Coventry.—Tyler’s automatic draught regu- 
ator and smoke preventer for land and marine boilers and 
ther furnaces. 

Matthews & Yates —Ventilating gas-stoves for heating 
lurposes, also electric and other blowers for ventilation and 
efuse collecting. 

J. Oakes & Co., Alfreton.—Glazed stoneware pipes and 
ittings. 


Corton, near Manchester.—The 


R. Ravenor, Newbury.—Ravenor’s patent drain-tester. 

Jeyess Sanitary Compounds Company, Litd.—Samples of 
Jeyes’s fluid disinfectant, sanitary powder and pine-oil blocks: 
for use in urinals and water-carts. 

Worrall & Co, Liverpool.—Fireproof door for the preven- 
tion of the spread of fire from one compartment to another ; 
Bostwick collapsible gate, also wrought-iron gates. 

The Fireproof Plate Wall Co., Ltd, Manchester.—Sound- 
proof and sanitary fireproof partitions (Bruckner’s and other 
patents), also samples of ‘‘ Eubceolith” patent sanitary jointless 
floor. 

Days Automatic Waste-Water Closet and 
Syndicate, Ltd.—Sam 
gullies, &c, 

G B. Wilson, Brierley, Yorks—Patent gulley dredger for 
cleaning out gully and interceptor traps, drains, &c. 

Newton, Chambers & Co., Ltd, Thorncliffe, near Sheffield, 
—Samples of “Izal” disinfectant uid, powder and other pre- 
parations. 

C. Wills & Sons, Bournemouth.—Specimens of Wills’s 
patent joint for connecting ware and metal pipes, as applied to. 
ordinary pedestal closets, and of Wills’s patent junction. 

John Jones, Chelsea.—Various sanitary goods, including 
patent intercepting chamber for drains, patent manhole and in- 
spection eye covers, ‘““Adapta” and “ Deep Seal” gullies, 
&c, 

Pendleton Sanitary Engineering Co, Pendleton, Man- 
chester.—New frame or cage for movable ashbins, designed 
and patented by Dr. Quine, having as its object the keeping of 
these ashbins in a proper place and under proper conditions ; 
also Dr. Quine’s ashbin cage for building on or fastening 
against wall, as well as for attaching to garden paling. 

We have already given a full description of D7. Quine’s 
System of Domestic Scavenging for dealing with ashes and 
household refuse, and the favourable opinion which we then 
expressed may after this lapse of time be quite confirmed. 

“Loco” Drainage Apparatus Company, Lid. — Self- 
cleansing overflows and outlets for lavatory basins and baths, 
and “ Loco” washdown closets (Lynde’s patents), &c. 

Lhe Sanitary Appliances Syndicate —Various specialties, 
such as “The Only” non-ball valve cylindrical store cistern, 
automatic flushing apparatus, model water-closets, &c. 

Kitchen Bath Fitment Comftany, Sheffield.—Specimens 
of baths for small dwellings, including the combination sink- 
stone bath and boiler, having hot and cold water supply. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Messrs. Chalmers & Co., awarded the silver medal for van 
ambulance, and bronze medal for two-wheel dust-cart. 
A. G. Thornton, surveying and drawing instruments. 

J. Halden & Co., electric photo-copying installation. United 
Alkali Co, with samples of the well-known products, including 
“‘chloros ” and sanitary chloride of lime. 


BUILDING REGULATIONS IN TORONTO. 


‘THE loss of the lives of several firemen at a recent fire ina 
warehouse in Toronto has served the useful purpose of focussing 
public attention upon the necessity for proper inspection of 
buildings, and the adoption of building regulations suited to 
modern requirements. Nothing short of a disaster of this 
kind, says the Canadian Architect, would apparently cause the 
City Council to move in the matter. The Ontario Association 
of Architects and the Toronto Architectural Eighteen Club 
have jointly addressed a communication to the Council as 
follows :—That the architects of the city, understanding that 
"it is proposed to reorganise the City Commissioner’s depart- 
ment, believe that it would be to the city’s interest that a 
committee of architects should be consulted in reference to the 
appointment of a city architect and the revision of the building 
by-laws. While the architects are of the opinion that it is 
exceedingly important that the very best man obtainable 
should be appointed as head of the building department, they 
‘think that for the designing and erection of the more important 
‘city structures better and more artistic results may be obtained 
by employing architects of known ability. The architect or 
engineer in charge of the. building department should be 
thoroughly competent to judge of the stability of the most 
complex. structures, with ability to calculate strains and 
stresses, and with a thorough knowledge of all kinds of 
‘building materials and processes. The chief concern of the 
architects, however, is the thorough revision of the building 
by-laws. 

The building by-laws committee of the Toronto Chapter of 
the Ontario Association of Architects spent a large amount. of 
time some seven years ago preparing a set of by-laws which 
were then presented to the property committee, and which, 
after one or two meetings for their consideration, were quickly 
shelved. 

About eighteen months since the Toronto Architectural 
Eighteen Club also entered into correspondence with the 
property committee regarding the revision of the building by- 


laws, after having obtained information regarding building by- 
laws from some six or eight American cities, and with no more 
tangiole results. 

It has been for many years a fact patent to all interested 
in building operations that the building by-laws are entirely 
behind the times and out of date,-while some of the most usual 
and modern methods of construction are not even hinted at. 

Among the latter may be mentioned steel cage construc. 
tion, fireproofing in various forms and cement mortar in 
substitution of lime mortar, giving stronger walls with less 
thickness. dae 

Many abuses have crept in through the by-law permitting 
flimsy additions to buildings by means of so-called mansard 
roofs, which are practically wooden buildings, having a slope 
of but a-few inches from the perpendicular, while they are just 
as inflammable as any other wooden building. a 

Some of our largest buildings in the first-class fire limit are 
thus topped-out, and the license to use such a hazardous method 
of building is a menace not only to adjoining property, but the 
city at large. J 

An ordinance should be framed regulating the frontage line 
of buildings, especially in residential districts. There is scarcely 
a residential street in the city which is not marred, and the 
value of property adversely affected by the non-observance of a 
common frontage line. 

_ An ordinance should also be.framed to protect the owners 
of residential property from the incursion of shops and business 
places. The value of whole sections has been seriously 
reduced, and the character of the neighbourhood changed or 


_lowered by the facility with which a shop may be introduced | 


into a first-class residential block, and without any correspond- 
ing advantage to the residents. | 
There are many other matters -which should receive im- 
mediate and careful consideration, if our city is to be kept 
abreast of the times. To. accomplish these objects, we would 
respectfully suggest that your Board accept the offer of a com- 
mittee to assist in putting the by-laws in satisfactory shape. 
The Toronto Board of Trade has appointed a committee of 
its members to look into the matter of the building by-laws — 
with a. view to assisting in. bringing about their much needed 
revision. a 
It is to be hoped that before the recollection of the recent | 
disaster shall have faded from public memory, public sentiment ' 
will compel the Council to deal in a definite way with this 
important subject. 
} 
| 
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THE WEEK. 


With the exception of Messrs. Austin & PALEY, the list of 
competitors who are to take part in the real competition 
for the Liverpool Cathedral does not correspond with any of 
those which were prepared by architects who assumed the 
office of judges. Disappointment will no doubt arise, 
especially among the would-be prophets. There might, 
perhaps, be a stronger body of combatants, but so many of 
those nominated have shown ability in minor actions, they 
may be glad to prove themselves doughty in so important 
a struggle. The reputation of Liverpool was to some 
extent at stake, but the only local architect who has gained 
the distinction of honourable mention is Mr. James H. 
Cook. The executive committee retain the right of 
inviting an architect or architects to submit designs and 
plans in the final competition, and the majority of architects 
throughout Great Britain would, we are confident, be 
glad to learn that Mr. Cook, as the representative of Liver- 
pool, was allowed an opportunity of another effort under 
definite conditions. Each of the architects who will take 
part in the final competition will receive 300 guineas. The 
honorarium of the advisory architects was 500 guineas each. 
The discussions which were raised, and which it is to be 
hoped will not be renewed, did not aid in increasing the 
subscription list, but the promises of contributions amount 
to 154,114/. 16s. 3d., and of that sum 71,6462, 145. 11d. 
has been received. 


In the address which M. Besnarp, as president of the 
international jury of the Turin Exhibition, delivered at the 
banquet last week, he called attention to the efforts which 
were made in France and England for the elevation of the 
workmen. He ascribed the work in England to ‘a noble 
pleiad of artists” who devoted themselves mainly to the 
furnishing of dwellings. In France it was the National 
Society of Fine Arts, aided by some generous writers, that 
founded an independent section for art workmen in the 
salons. Their example was followed in other countries, 
and the workman had become, he said, not only an equal 
but a confrére of painters and sculptors. They wished that 
clever workmen should cease to be anonymous, as was 
desired by manufacturers. They endeavoured to persuade 
the latter to assume the rdéle of MAECENAS, and among 
other things to found medals to reward workmen who were 
exhibitors. The efforts to individualise the workmen were 
only partially successful, but M. BrsnarpD was hopeful 
that in time there would be a more general co-operation. 


Mr. G. D. Lesiix, R.A., is not satisfied with opposing 
the reconstruction of the Sonning bridges ; he has obtained 
from his brother, Sir BRADFoRD LESLIE, who_ has been 
engaged in bridge-building for forty years, some advice 

about timber bridges. It is as follows:—‘* As to bridges, 
of course, masonry or brick-arched bridges are the best and 
most economical, because they are practically imperishable. 
Timber comes next; timber bridges properly designed are 
as strong as steel. If timber is burnettised with bichloride 
of zinc under pressure it becomes non-inflammable. 
BRUNEL’s timber viaducts on the Cornish Railway carried 
the traffic for forty years, and many of them are still in 
existence. Timber bridges are half the price of steel; if the 
saving be invested at compound interest the accumulated 
fund would pay for the renewal of the timber from 
time to time as required, and still show a large 
-€conomy as compared with steel. I might almost 
add that timber is safer than steel ; a steel pillar or 
strut is liable to collapse by a blow, especially when 
under strain, and let down an entire span; timber will give 
or yield and recover its form. Steel is liable to corrosion 
i ungetatable places, and the damage may go on until the 
bridge collapses; this was the case with the Hastings 
‘Suspension bridge at Calcutta.” It is not good policy to 
exaggerate the advantages of timber for bridges. BRUNEL 
employed timber because wrought-iron was not in use at 
the time. There are few timber bridges to be found on 
English railways unless where they span roads or streams 
m Out-of-the-way places. In America also where timber 
‘viaduets of most ingenious varieties were set up they have 
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been superseded by steel bridges. Cast-iron columns may 
succumb to the impact of a great force, but the steel piers 
and columns which are now constructed are not in much 
danger. Timber bridges can be made to assume pic- 
turesque forms, and on that account they may have their 
use in positions like Sonning. But experts will not agree 
with Sir BRaprorp LESLIE that they are to be preferred on 
account of their strength and endurance. 


THE Lord Chamberlain and 
Council are justified in taking all 
against fires in theatres. It cannot be concealed that the 
arrangements for coping with this danger in London are 
inadequate, for not only is there a possibility of apparatus 
failing but, as lately happened in Queen Victoria Street, 
the firemen with all their bravery may be momentarily 
deprived of that aptitude for adapting means to ends which 
is necessary when lives are at stake. It is more prudent to 
rely on the structural character of the theatres, and to 
enable them to be safe when emergencies arise there should 
be continual attention. But the precautions could be 
easily adopted without any ostentatious display of watchful- 
ness on the part of officials. At the present time it is not 
agreeable to hear statements which are enough to make 
nervous people unable to give all their minds to what is 
done on the stage. Managers have cause to complain 
about the creation of doubts as to the safety of their pro- 
perty. They have also cause to be dissatisfied with the 
want of uniformity in the orders which are given and 
through which alterations made in one year may be con- 
demned in the followisg season. An Association of 
London Theatre Managers has been formed, and at the 
first meeting it was announced that their interests are 
identical with those of the public, and they were willing to 
do everything to diminish the risk of fire. But they ask 
that they should be exempt from the vexatious and possibly 
unreasonable demands of an ever-changing body. They 
are ready to pay all the costs of a permanent Government 
department attached to the Lord Chamberlain’s. Office or 
to the Home Office, where by the the aid of experts a 
continuity and uniformity of administration would be 
secured. With a Government office of that kind little 
possibility would exist of creating panics. The supervision 
would not be by fits and starts, and the alterations called 
for need not be magnified into demands for the entire or 
partial demolition of the building. Theatrical managers 
have vast responsibilities in order to provide for the safety 
of the public. -There is no necessity, and, indeed, no 
right to have it suggested that they are indifferent to the 
Preservation cf their property, for with a well-constructed 
building the alterations or precautions which are ordered 
ought not to be excessive in any one year. 


the London County 
reasonable precautions 


THREE men were killed last week by the collapse of a 
crane at the Soothill Quarry near Dewsbury. At the 
inquest which followed, Mr. PicKERING, the chief inspector 
of mines and quarries in the district, said the crane appeared 
to have been well adapted for its work. The cause of the 
accident was the collapse of the foundation on which the 
footstone was resting. The mortar contained sufficient 
lime, but either the lime was not freshly slacked or properly 
mixed, or the stone had been fixed before the mortar had 
set, for there was no adherence between stone and mortar. 
When mortar is in such a condition it is more of the nature 
of a lubricant than a binder. Mr. AKEROYD, the managing 
director, in his evidence said that the mortar used at the 
quarries was composed of South Elmsall lime and river 
sand. Instructions were always given to mix the mortar in 
the proportion of one of lime and three of sand. Mr. 
AKEROYD could not account for the difference in the samples ' 
of mortar produced.. The Coroner said that there must © 
have been some mistake or carelessness, but on the whole 
there was an absence’ of criminality. The jury returned a 
verdict that the men met their death accidentally from the 
collapse of a crane, in the fixing of which improper mortar 
had been used. ‘The Mdisaster is evidence of the danger 
which is often lurking unseen in mortar, but owing to the 
covering escapes attention. Tile floors have occasionally 
to be taken up owing to a similar defect. As the work is 
limited in extent, labourers endeavour to evade the trouble 
of preparing the mortar with the care which is demanded 
when operations are on a large scale as in a building. 
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PAINTERS’? ARCHITECTURE: CLAUDE, 


VASARI AND EVOLUTION. 


HEN in the middle of the sixteenth century 
‘a Giorcio Vasari began his famous Lives of the 
most eminent painters, sculptors and architects, there was 
a tendency among men to look backwards rather than 
forwards. The Church, which was the dominant power, 
always referred to the decline in fervour among Christians. 
The standard of primitive confessors was supposed to be 
almost unattainable. Political reformers had what might 
be called an ideal before their imagination in the ancient 
condition of Italy. ‘The numerous petty states and the 
continual broils between them were compared with Imperial 
Rome, in which not only unity and greatness, but happiness 
existed. All who considered contemporary events in Italy 
were disposed to exclaim with RrEnz1, who lived in the 
fourteenth century, ‘“‘ Where are now the old Romans, their 
virtue, their justice and their power? Why was I not born 
in those glorious days?” 

In the case of art there were some grounds for believing 
that the skill of men was not strengthened by revolving 
years. In Florence, where Vasari lived, masterpieces of 
ancient sculpture were to be seen. The first edition of the 
lives was dedicated to Cosmo bE Mepicis, whose family 
had enriched the city with invaluable examples of antiquity, 
However he might esteem his contemporaries or the Floren- 
tine artists of a preceding generation, VASARI could not fail 
to realise that the excellence of antiquity had not been 
reached. On the other hand, patriotism and the natural 
‘instinct by which artists consider their own age as entitled 
to respect and their own works deserving of patronage 
miust have convinced him that improvement was not at 
an.end, and that under certain circumstances Italy, and 
especially Florence, would be able to produce masterpieces 
worthy of the appreciation of the judges ofa later time. 

We have therefore in VAsARI the optimist and the 
pessimist., He was a man of simple faith, and he believed 
that art resembled human life, and as men were born and 
in course of time attained maturity, then declined into the 
lean, and slippered pantaloon and finally passed away, art 
also was decreed to ascend towards perfection from 
humble beginnings, to subside into decadence, and lastly 
to become degenerate. There was a prevalent opinion 
then, as in earlier and in later ages, that the world was 
approaching its end, and Vasari acknowledged his ambition 
was to exercise an influence through his own writings about 
great artists which would be sufficient to keep men from 
the lethargy which was usually the beginning of the end. 
He expressed the hope that artists and. patrons would be 
alike benefited by his biographies. Frankly he owned that 
the labour he had spent on gathering materials for his work 
and writing it was unrewarded, and he therefore expected 
that the Duke of Florence and his relative, Jutius IIL, 
the Pope, would not only recompense the biographer, but 
also protect the poor but clever men who were pursuing 
different branches of art. 
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As we have. said, VASARI was at once hopeful and 
desponding ; or, in other words, he believed in the advance 
of the arts and in the liability of a return to barbarism. He 
seemed to have a vision of evolution when he suggested 
that the CREATOR set an example to painters and sculptors 


by continually adding to or diminishing the form of man, | 


as if it were at one timea plastic and misshapen model, 
That was a doctrine which at the period must have sur- 
prised many students of philosophy. It should be 
remembered that’ in Vasari’s days the early history of 
ancient art was based on inferences from passages in the 
Bible, as well as on statements of historians who were sup- 


-posed to see the marvellous in whatever belonged to a 
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former age. Thus BeEtus, the son of Nrmrop, who lived 
200 years after the Deluge, was stated to have caused the 
preparation of the first statue. In Florence, if one of the 
Mepicis demanded a remarkable painting or piece of 
sculpture the artists would have been emulous to obey. 
They were, however, artists who had gone through a long 
course of preparation. But Vasari did not ask himself 
how the competence was acquired which enabled the com- 
mand of BEtus to be carried out, and which could only 
arise from the practice of several generations of men. 


Manifestly he was rather confused in attempting to deal — 
with the origin of art, as when he says that the idols stolen — 


by RacHEL from her father were imitations of some of 
the statues which Semiramis had ordered. There was 
no archeologist in the sixteenth century to suggest that 
RACHEL’s strange gods, which were buried under the oak 
at Shechem, were symbolic rather than representative, and 
had none of the qualities of a work of art. WASARI 15, 
however, Careful to point out that idolatry consisted in the 


worship of graven figures and not in their formation. He 


was too religious a man to admit that even the suspicion 


of a censure of one of the arts was to be traced in the 


Scriptures. 


He accepted the theory that the art of the Greeks was 


derived from the Ethiopians through the Egyptians. He 
was confident that sculpture and painting had reached 


perfection in the time of Homer, his evidence being the 
description of the Shield of AcuILLEs. He gives the credit 
to PROMETHEUS of having been the originator of sculpture, 


and of course with a heavenly artist sublimity was 


inevitable. With such examples before them the human 


artists could not be expected to surpass works which were 
executed by hands without any mortal feebleness. Indeed, 
VasaRI held that the great artists must have been 
specially endowed by Providence, for not only were they, 


he informs us, painters and sculptors, but also musicians, 
poets and philosophers. It is evident he was a believer 


in the legend of PycmMaLion, and that marble statues could 


be endowed with life. It was no wonder, therefore, as he says, 


that slaves were prohibited from practising the arts, although" 
an acquaintance with Roman literature would have made him - 
doubtful of that statement, for it is to be feared that many an | 


able Greek sculptor wore the collar of servitude. 
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In justice to Vasari it must be granted that he was not 
altogether satisfied with the origin of sculpture which he 


related. Was he not of Tuscany, and why should a native of 


that region go for the beginnings of art to Egypt, or Ethiopia, 
or Chaldea, when the illustrious Leon BartisTaA ALBERTI, 
the architect, had declared that art existed at a still earlier 
time in Tuscany, and there was the wonderful sepulchre of 
PoRSENA with its contents to support hisassertions? Only 
a few years before while Vasari was engaged in writing his 
book, the C/imaera was found in his native town, Arezzo, 
and it was also assumed to confirm the belief in the 
antiquity of Etruscan sculpture. But finally Vasari con- 
cluded that the first model was man and the first artist 
nature. He declared that he knew of mere children who, 
without other teaching than that of nature, were able to 
practise art, and there was no reason why in former ages a 
similar course might not have been followed. 
According to Vasari, the arts, after being assembled in 
Rome, deteriorated under the later C#sars. In building 
especially there was a declension, and he believed that was 
owing to the difficulty of meeting with able architects. He 
had a misgiving, however, that the change could be 
exceeded on other occasions, for all the arts were doomed 
to extinction. He allowed that during invasions of the 
barbarians architecture received rather more respect than 
painting or sculpture, because it reinistered to utility. 
Even more destructive than the Goths, according to VASARI, 
were zealous Christians, whose rage against everything 
dating from pagan times was unbounded. It is a gloomy 
chapter in the history of the world which he had to narrate, 
but it is not to be expected that the spirit of progress will 
always continue to operate on the same lines. VASARI 
would not have been sorry if the early churches which he 
described as Gothic, but whizh are now known generally as 
Romanesque, had in turn been overthrown like the pagan 
temples. He was an architect with admiration for Roman 
forms, and all other styles were of no value in his eyes. 
He was no doubt proud to be ina position to declare that 
it was in Florence the revival of architecture began with the 
church of St. Apostolo, which was so graceful in its forms 
and so admirably proportioned that BRUNELLESCHI 
employed it as a model for two of his churches. Signor 
CATTANEO does not agree with Vasari about the age of the 
church, nor that it was founded by CHARLEMAGNE. It isa 
more modern building, and is not supposed to date beyond 
the eleventh century. That period Vasari admits was favour- 
able to architecture, for the church of San Miniato was 
rebuilt. But the art of mosaic-working was not then in an 
advanced state, and the example in the church referred to 
by Vasari was executed in 1297. The construction of the 
Pisan Cathedral from the design of BuscHETTO, according 
to VasARI, excited emulation in other cities which was 
favourable to progress. Soon after churches were erected 
in Pistoja, Lucca and elsewhere which were evidence of a 
new spirit. 
It is strange that Vasari was unable to realise the 
fallacy of his theory about the power of nature to become 
an instructor when he speaks of the examples of painting 
and sculpture which were undertaken in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. Here again he displays his Tuscan 
Patriotism. Not until 1250 was Heaven moved to pity, 
he says, by the noble spirits which Tuscany reared to 
restore to them their primitive skill. Then their eyes were 
opened ; they realised the beauty of the antique, and 
endeavoured to imitate it. They discovered the weakness 
of the Byzantine artists, who in Florence and elsewhere 
were allowed to produce hideous figures. 
The reformation in painting he ascribes to Crmapur, 
who was a Florentine, and it is apparent that partiality for 
a fellow-countryman was not without effect on several of the 
| biographies, It is possible that CIMABUE was not so 
far above contemporary artists as is made out. VASARI 
| 1s always contrasting his works with some of which no 
) trace remains, and even when they are a little crude, as he 
, confesses, they are in his eyes meritorious besides some 
_ others. Lord Leicuron helped to impart a new interest 
to Cimazur. Heclasses him with Duccio, who in Vasarr’s 
time was considered to be below mediocrity, and believes 
that the works of the two are impregnated with Byzantine 
"feeling and occasionally reveal startling reminiscences of 

Classic dignity and-power. Rigidly interpreted, that means 


the adoption of stereotyped forms. VAsARI seems to be 
nearer the truth when he affirms that GriorTo -alone, by 
Heaveh’s blessing, succeeded in. resuscitating art and 
leading it into the right path. aed 

It is remarkable in going through the pages of VASARI 
how often it appears to be necessary to make fresh starts in 
every one of the arts. Evidently it was not easy to discover 
what was accomplished by other men without undertaking 
toilsome journeys, and as the processes employed were 
often kept secret, the conclusions about them had frequently 
to be based on guesswork. The leaning tower of Pisa, for 
instance, isa popular example of the results of careless 
piling, yet piles must have been used in many parts. of 
Italy, and the’ method of dealing with them was. easily 
discovered. It seems incredible also that ina country where 
stone abounded nobody used stone paving before ARNOLFO 
pi Lappo in the thirteenth century, or. that the art of pre- 
paring the cement utilised in fixing mosaic should, be 
unknown until ANDREA brought a Greek to Florence. 

It was the precariousness of the existence of artists 
which must have inspired Vasart with the despondency 
which is so often noticeable in nis biographies. Every- 
thing important in art depended on individuals, and in the 
sixteenth century there were so many dangers to life that 
the best artist might unexpectedly pass away. ~° There 
was also much secretiveness about processes, and VAsa4RI, 
from his peculiar status—for he was not only an artist but 
an encyclopzedist in whatever related to art-—well knew that in 
a sudden quarrel of a few moments duration the knowledge 
and skill which had been patiently acquired might vanish, 
and there would be a revival to some extent of the Dark 
Ages. He could not rise to the position of realising that 
the world was subjected to system and there was a special 
providence in the fall of a sparrow. He must have lived in 
a constant apprehension of danger to the arts heloved. And 
yet there is no work in the world which is more suggestive of 
the forces which were in operation during the long period 
of the Renaissance, and how they all tended towards an 
end which we can well call progress. It did not necessarily 
entail that a great artist was succeeded by one who was 
greater, or that the latest of Vasari’s biographies have sur- 
passed those with which the series was opened. ‘That 
might be the outcome of an evolution inspired by mortals. 
In the mundane system there is ebbing and flowing, but 
advance seems predestined. To us VaAsari’s Lives appear 
to be full of hope, and many artists. may consider living in 
the times he describes was preferable to living in the 
twentieth century. It is, however, difficult to judge fairly 
of progress when we have to look at it closely. Then we 
cannot help falling into the moods of hope and fear which 
alternated in Vasari’s mind. But as we are, or should be, 
better instructed about the course of events, courage and 
not despair should predominate with us. 


ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURAL 
EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 


HE success of the Americans not only in many 
varieties of manufacture, but in the fine arts, is to 
Europeans the more remarkable because it was unexpected. 
For years there was a popular belief in this country that 
the products of the people of the United States were 
intended to deceive the unwary, and it was thought the 
ingenuity for creating shams was not confined to wooden 
nutmegs. The prejudice was in some measure Owing to 
the writers of English Looks of travels. They were not 
qualified to discern the extent of the inventive powers of 
the Americans, and they adopted the manner of superior 
beings who pitied the rude attempts of imitators. ‘The 
railways which had to be constructed as cheaply as possible 
were compared with the English North-Western and Great 
Western. It was not realised how efficacious were the 
American tracks in uniting new settlements which were far 
apart, and how they served that end by the most 
economical adaptation of materials. The early bridges 
might appear to be frail structures, but they sustained the 
traffic until the companies became sufficiently prosperous 
to be able to erect bridges of another class. The 
preference then given to trusses, bracing and_ latticing 
rather than to solid webs like the Britannia and Victoria 
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bridges was enough to indicate the respect for economy, 
and the résolve to employ material in the positions where 
it was needed and nowhere elise. It is now plain that in 
knowledge of the principles of braced construction the 
Americans were far ahead of English engineers. It was 
science not empiricism which guided them, and it might 
have been foreseen that a similar procedure would be 
observed in other classes of work. 

It waz true that in America the inventiveness was a 
native characteristic and could not be said to have been 
fostered or created by schools or colleges. It is only 
necessary to glance over the pages of Emrrson, who was 
college bred, to discover how little the best minds in 
America thought about that mode of instruction. Attend- 
ance in a university was fancied to be useful in dispelling 
the illusion that such institutions were of service in 
strengthening the individual. No true man it was asserted 
was produced by college rules. CHARLES DICKENS, who 
was disposed to be severe when judging American institu- 
tions, was not afraid to display more kindliness to the 
universities. Whatever might be their defects, he said that 
they disseminated no prejudices, reared no bigots, dug up 


‘no ‘old superstitions, and never interposed between the: 


people and their improvement. At a later time EMERSON 
modified many of his conclusions, and acknowledged that 
universities and colleges had their uses as agents in pro- 
gress. The system of teaching, however, which was 
adopted did not correspond with that of Europe. With 
the Americans the ideal man is a creator adapting the 
materials afforded by nature to new requirements. The 
endeavour is to qualify him for that purpose by strengthen- 
ing the faculties with which he is endowed. In all 


parts of Europe the aim of a university might be 
shortly expressed by saying it is the production 
of a learned man who is to be a reservoir of the 


knowledge which has descended from the past, and who 
can use it for his own enjoyment or the benefit of others 
by talking or teaching. That condition of mind is to an 
American a luxury which few can attain. Onur modern 
technical colleges are no more than imitations of the 
system which has been in operation in the United States 
during several years. But that fact was not generally 
known in England. Mr. CarNneciE was therefore acting 
wisely when he suggested to the promoters of the Bir- 
mingham University that they should visit the colleges and 
universities in the United States, in which there is a depar- 
ture from the Medizeval system of instruction. The report 
which was prepared by the visitors isa document which 
deserves more attention than it has received. 

In some cases tuition is free, and in colieges where fees 
of from 30/. to 4o/. per annum are paid there are some free 
‘scholars. But the American nature is opposed to eleemo- 
synary assistance, and students prefer to engage in outside 
work during the vacations so as to earn money to pay their 
fees. To obtain entrance into one of these institutions a 
matriculation examination must be passed, which is not as 
literary but is more mathematical than that for the University 
of London. The students are assumed to have the resolution 
to go through a four years’ course and to become graduates. 
A working session ranges from thirty-three to thirty-eight 
weeks, and in addition there are excursion classes and 
workshop classes. The work of the student is not con- 
fined to attendance in a classroom. ‘He has to get up'the 
subject matter of the lectures at home, and in many in- 
stances lectures can be considered as an exposition and 
experimental illustration of the text-book. At each lecture 
particular students are questioned before the class about the 
text-book or the lectures, and are expected to be capable 
of drawing any needful diagrams on the blackboard. Any 
student who is unable or unwilling to keep up with the 
‘rest is excluded from the graduation course. 

One of the results of the apprehension of being set 
aside is that the students keep continuously at work. In 
the fourth year a long time is devoted to the preparation of 
a thesis which represents an investigation of some technical 
problem by astudent. We are told that in some cases they 
exemplify original researches on such subjects as running 
tests of a locomotive, experiments on the laws of ‘slide- 
valve friction and on the viscosity and friction of lubricants. 
The theses are bound and preserved in the libraries, and in 
course. of time will have biographical interest. It some- 


‘each department, and the books can be taken home. 


are provided for. 


times happens that students who have graduated return for 
post-graduate work, and for that purpose may join a 
different institution. . 

The number of teachers is much greater than in England. 
Specialisation is recognised as far as possible. ' For instance, 
in Sibley College, for 471 students there are six professors, 
three assistant professors, twelve instructors and twelve 
assistants, making a total staff of thirty-three. In the 
Institute of Technology, Boston, there are twenty-three 
professors, thirty assistant professors, fifty instructors and 
thirty-three assistants, or a staff of 136 for the instruction 
of 1,171 students. In the manuai training classes there is 
usually one instructor to about twelve students. 

The visitors were struck with the ample area assigned 
to the buildings. Each college stands in its own grounds, 
and is well lighted. Halls, staircases, corridors, class- 
rooms and laboratories are all on a large scale. It is 
added that the apparatus, instead of being huddled away in 
dark corners, is set out and classified as if for exhibition, 
while the machinery occupies a space worthy of its import- 
ance. Students have a general as well as special libraries for 
The 
University of - Philadelphia has a club for the students, the 
subscription being two dollars a year. All classes show 


enthusiasm for the new universities, and encouragement is 


given by generous gifts. 

Manual training is an important part in the education. 
From five to nine hours a week are devoted to joinery, 
wood pattern-making, moulding and foundrywork, forging, 
fitting, metal turning and machinework. 


for about eight hours a day for four weeks. Lathes, 
pumps and steam-engines are made wholly, or in part, 
and the care of engines and boilers is taught. 


fifteen to twenty-five students work in one shop. A 


joiners’ shop has usually about twenty benches, each | 


fitted with a complete set of’ wood-working tools. 
There are also twenty plain lathes. 


is a foundry with the usual appliances, a smith’s shop with 
twenty fires. 


work, besides milling machines, planers, radial drills and 
shapers. Everything is suggestive of practical work rather 
than of amateur exercises. ‘Ihe lectures given are on kine- 
matics of machinery, descriptive engineering, theory of heat 
engines, theory of hydraulics and motors, strength of 
materials, machine design. ; Tee 

Students of mechanical engineering as a rule go 
through a short course in €lectrical engineering. Students 
of electrical engineering for the first and second years follow 
nearly the same course as mechanical engineers, but in 


the third and fourth years laboratory work receives most. | 


attention. There is a desire that the distinction between 
the two branches should be abolished. The laboratories 


are furnished with varieties of dynamos and motors. There 


is no uniformity in the training of civil engineers and 


mechanical engineers; although the courses for the first year, 
viz. mathematics, physics, chemistry and workshop practice, — 
are in some colleges identical for both, in others the 


manual training is entirely omitted. In Cornell University 
the civil engineers form an entirely separate body. Field 


work is carried on throughout the year and bridge con- 
struction occupies a large part of the two last years, the - 


student preparing designs and. stress sheets in accordance 
with the practice of the leading bridge companies. For 
mining students there are laboratories equipped for 
the treatment of ores of gold, copper, silver, lead. In 
Columbia University the students sometimes spend 
weeks in a mining district where the processes of 


mining can be inspected. The chemical laboratories are | 
spacious and electrolytic methods are being introduced. | 


The professors are usually experts in’ chemical industries, 
and all sections of the science, including sanitary chemistry, 
The visitors came to the conclusion that 
the system adopted in the colleges they inspected at Boston, 
Worcester, Cambridge, Ithica, Chicago, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, New York, Jersey City, with no great modifications 
may be admirably adapted to British requirements. Ac- 
cording to them’ the essential difference between the 


American and the British plans consists in the provision in 


Where there is 
a summer vacation class the students’ work continuously 


From 


The ‘machinery com- 
prises a circular saw, a planer and a band saw. There | 


In the machine shop there are from twenty 
‘to thirty engine lathes, some of them adapted to heavy 


| 


| 
| 


. 
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the former of large workshops and spacious laboratories 


_ well fitted with appliances for large classes, and in the four 


years’ course, which alone makes the thorough manual 
training possible. 

‘Every Government and all who 
authority are obliged to realise the importance of 
imports and_ exports, and, if possible, to secure 
that the exports are in excess. in a country like 
America, where heavy duties are charged on the pro- 
ducts of other countries, the revenue is largely assisted 
by that means. It is a public duty, therefore, to aid the 
export trade, and on that account machinery and other 
appliances should be constructed to suit foreign demands. 
Architecture, unfortunately, cannot be classed among 
exports, although American architects would willingly 
accept foreign commissions. The reason which makes the 
universities eager to train able engineers does not apply to 
architects. It has been arranged, however, that architectural 
studies are also to come under the protection of several 
universities. In some, as in Illinois, two courses of study 
are recognised, the artistic and the engineering or con- 
structional. In Syracuse architects and engineers take 
mathematics, language and history together, while students 
of art and architecture follow similar courses in freehand draw- 
ing. It isrecognised by the American architects that engineer- 
ing as a whole receives more attention, and they desire that 
in the universities the students should be kept during the 
four years’ course closely to architecture, thus leaving 
elementary knowledge to be acquired in preparatory schools. 
It would be necessary in order to attain that end for a 
rearrangement of ccurses of study to take place. There is 
so strong a desire that America should be distinguished in 
whatever is knowable or to be taught, it is not unlikely 
that changes will be made by which the architectural 
student will be placed on a similar footing with the French 
student. The disposition shown towards art confirms what 
was said by DickENns about the universities never becoming 
an obstacle between the people and their improvement, and 
that a world is recognised as lying beyond the college 
walls. How long atime must elapse before the authorities 
of the English universities will assume so friendly an 
attitude towards architecture or any of the other fine arts ? 


sympathise with 


ISOLATION HOSPITALS.* 


N determining the hospital accommodation which will be 
required for the treatment of infectious disease in any 
particular locality, the number, character, occupation and 
surroundings of the population will be the main factors for 
consideration, not only with a view to the regular and con- 
stant recurrence of infectious disease in populous and crowded 
neighbourhoods, but also to periods of epidemic when some 
particular form of infection has gained a footing, and when a 
sudden and increased demand will be made for beds. Upon 
the industrial character of the neighbourhood will mainly 
depend how far the future is to be taken into account. If 
works and workmen’s houses are likely to increase in number, 


_ the enlargement or duplication of any hospital, whether general 


or infectious, may be confidently anticipated as the development 
takes place. In a purely residential neighbourhood the first 
provision need not be proportionately so large, nor the need 
for extension so carefully considered, because infectious disease 
is less frequent, does not spread so rapidly, and is more effec- 
tively dealt with in better and detached houses than it 
can be in more crowded districts. Neither is it a 
matter of existence in the same degree, because the 
bread-winners are not necessarily involved in complete 
S€verance from their work for a long period of infection, to 
which also they have better chance of resistance. 

_ It is considered that in urban districts one bed per I,000, 
and in rural districts one per 1,502 of the population is the 
Tatio to be observed, and, as a rough guide, this may be a near 
€nough approximation. But experience will probably modify 
this estimate in many districts, while the need for future 
extension must be still borne in mind, and also the possibility 
that an epidemic might tax resources of the medical authorities 
to their utmost capacity. 

In speaking generally of isolation hospitals, those for the 
reception of the commoner diseases are usually implied, while 
those for smallpox stand by themselves, and though construc- 
Honally the same, must be more carefully separated from other 


*A : ey 
_ 44 paper read by Percy Scott Worthington, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. 
before the Sanitary Congress, Manchester. ' ; : 


buildings, and, when possible, completely isolated and in the 
open, and must have a larger space per bed and more ample 
provision for ventilation. It seems unlikely that the number 
of diseases classed as infectious will diminish ; but it is outside 
the scope of this paper to: describe such buildings, for 
instance, as those for the isolation of consumption patients, or 
of such special diseases as plague, precautions against which 
must be vigilantly observed, though its treatment as an 
epidemic in this country must necessarily be one of emergency 
rather than one of regular establishment. 

In England, while general hospitals are usually built and 
managed by private effort, it falls to some constituted local 
authority to erect, equip and maintain those specially designed 
for infectious cases. Our large infirmaries seem, on the whole, 
to succeed under private management upon voluntary subscrip- 
tions and endowment. Butan infectious hospital may in many 
districts be comparatively little used. The continuous interest 
needed for private effort is wanting, the yearly expenditure is 
an uncertain quantity, and the nature of the place forbids com- 
munication with the outside world. Moreover, it is as mucha 
protective as a remedial institution, and it is therefore natural 
to look to a local governing body, with its legal status and rate 
aid, to provide protection for the community it governs. The 
only question is whether organisation might not be better 
effected and protection more complete if larger areas and less 
divided responsibility were substituted for our present system. 

Local authorities have, of late years, realised their responsi- 
bility in this matter, and a great improvement has taken place 
in the methods of dealing with infectious disease, .but the 
provision in many rural districts—especially those where small 
industrial centres are scattered about—is often very inadequate. 
In times of epidemic the result is often careless removal and 
premature discharge, sometimes leading to serious results. 
Constant recurrence of disease in particular localities is due 
generally to preventible causes, and if such causes were care- 
fully investigated and remedied much sickness and misery 
might be prevented and cost saved in the treatment of disease. 
The authorities should not have to provide hasty and improper 
accommodation or to discharge patients too soon in order to 
make room for others. 

It may perhaps be here noted that the ability and standing 
of the medical officer of health is of the very greatest import- 
ance, not only in the management of the hospitals, but in 
reducing their number and costliness, and the economic loss 
caused by disease and death. It is, to my mind, very desirable 
that he should be an independent man, with no private practice, 
and in charge of a large enough district to keep him fully 
employed ; indeed, it is a question whether each county could 
not have its complete organisation for dealing with infectious 
disease, able to secure the very best man as its chief medical 
officer, with district officers under him, and with large powers 
for dealing with hospital accommodation and with problems 
arising from insanitary dwellings and surroundings, and with 
sewage disposal, stream pollution and so on. 

In the choice of a site the same principles apply as in the 
case of any building where people wish to live the healthiest 
possible lives, and in many towns it is really difficult to find 
such a site. If the ideal ground is not available the arrange- 
ment and construction of the buildings upon it must be such 
as to make the most of, and, if possible, improve the natural 
advantages already existing. In this country the conditions to 
be aimed at are a warm, dry soil, with good water-supply and 
outfall for drainage, a proper means of sewage disposal, as 
much open space round it and as much sun and air and quiet 
as possible. The best combination of accessibility and isola- 
tion are particular requirements. But, in any case, the site 
must be large enough to contain all the buildings required at 
proper specified distances one from another and from the 
boundaries, and to admit of future extension whenever it may 
be required or for temporary wards should they be needed in 
a sudden emergency of epidemic. 

We may divide isolation hospitals into three classes:— 

1. Large urban hospitals; 

2. Hospitals of a smaller class serving a smaller town or 
country district; 

3. Small isolation wards connected with a large institution, 
eg. asylums, workhouses, &c. 

The first and last of these will almost certainly be in the 
vicinity of other buildings, the second may and should stand 
perfectly free in the open country. 

According to the Local Government Board requirements 
no buildings may be within 4o feet of each other or of the 
boundary, but more is of course desirable, if possible, especi- 
ally if the value of land necessitates more than one storey. In 
a town the site should be surrounded on all sides by streets, 
and though a properly constructed and efficiently managed 
hospital is a security to a neighbourhood rather than a cause 
of infection, there may still be some degree of danger in a small 
hospital where the supervision and management happen to 
become lax. 

In a crowded neighbourhood it is no doubt desirable for the 
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local authority to obtain direct control over surrounding 
property, not only that it may exercise supervision when and 
where necessary, but also to secure possibility for extension, 
and where various authorities adjoin one another, none of 
which thinks itself justified in building their own hospital, they 
may combine in carrying out a joint scheme, while friendly 
co-operation between neighbouring councils may result in 
either dealing with infectious disease in one place or so dis- 
tributing the buildings as best to serve the aggregate popula- 
tion. 

However small or simple an isolation hospital may be, it 
contains in its principle of arrangement and of construction the 
germs of larger and more complicated buildings, and in 
materials and details, so far as they go, there should be no 
difference whatever. Let us, therefore, to. begin with, take a 
simple form of hospital and examine the points to be observed 
in its plan and construction. 

In districts where only a small number of beds is required 
jt is not necessary to make any considerable provision for sub- 
division of diseases. Small isolation-rooms in connection with 
the larger men’s and women’s wards will probably be sufficient. 
But if more than, say, twenty beds (ten men and ten women) 
are needed, the consideration of subdivision will come in; 
distinct buildings will then be required for the treatment of 
diseases. 

Let us take a hospital for fourteen beds—seven men and 
seven women. 

The administration will be in the centre, dividing the men’s 
and women’s sides, and connected to each by an isolated 
corridor, and containing accommodation for matron and 
nurses, a doctor’s room, reception-room (which will probably 
also serve for discharging patients), a bath-room, stores and 
offices, with kitchen and its offices at the back. Behind, ina 
detached building, will be the mortuary, ambulance house and 
disinfector, with boiler-house, coal stores, &c. 

For dealing with infected linen and clothes a galvanised 
iron tub on wheels will be found most useful, which should 
stand just outside an opening convenient for receiving the 
infected things and with an arrangement for turning boiling 
water and disinfectants into it. Everything can then be 
removed at once to the disinfector. 

The wards on each side are approached from the admini- 
stration by a corridor, which should have a disconnecting 
lobby or covered way open to the air between the administra- 
tion and the other buildings. lrom these either side of the 
hospital may be approached directly without passage through 
the administration buildings, and each side will contain a ward 
for six beds with a kitchen adjoining and dividing it froma 
single ward, or perhaps two, for isolating cases from the larger 
ward, The kitchen should have a small range for keeping food 
warm, boiling milk, &c., a sink with hot and cold water supply 
and a ventilated cupboard for keeping food and milk, and it 
must also have means of supervision of the larger and smaller 
ward through windows opening into each. There will be a 
store for ward linen, &c. Convalescent rooms are, perhaps, 
a luxury in a small hospital. As much opportunity as possible 
should be given for throwing corridors completely open to 
the air. 

Separate sanitary arrangements cannot be provided, and 
are not needed for the small wards, but those for the larger 
wards should be in detached blocks and separated from them 
by cross ventilated lobbies with a door at each end, so as to 
form complete cut-off passages. The bathing and washing 
arrangements should be in a separate block from the w.c.’s 
and nurses’ sinks, and both should be slightly warmed to a 
lower temperature than that of the wards by pipes in connection 
with the hot-water service. A similar means may be adopted 
for keeping linen stores properly aired. One w.c. to ten 
patients is sufficient, and adjoining should be the sink-room 
for slops, washing ward utensils, &c., and out of this should 
open a private nurses’ w.c. The sanitary blocks should be 
lined with glazed bricks or tiles; if the former, narrow division 
bricks, known as Shepwood bricks, make strong and thin 
partition walls. The divisions need not go up to the ceiling, 
and thus cross ventilation may be obtained by windows on 
opposite sides. In the smallest hospitals fixed baths are not 
always required, a movable one being alone provided. But 
this is not a very desirable arrangement. The best baths for 
hospital use are probably vitreous enamel baths, which are now 
made by many firms, and which, while having a lasting surface 
similar to that of a stoneware bath, are much less costly, and 
being made of metal, get heated at once instead of remaining 
cold like stoneware. 

As to the space to be given to each bed the following are 
the figures generally accepted :—Cubic space of air per bed, 
2,000 cubic feet; floor space per bed, 144 square feet; wall 
space per bed, 12 feet lineal between centre. ‘The figures give 
a ward 24 feet wide, a little under 14 feet high, and of a length 
according to the number of beds, each additional bed adding 
12 feet to the room. Ina single-bedded ward the height of 
14 feet gives a room 12 feet square, or 14x10. These rooms 


, washhouses and laundries for the patients and the staff. .. 


may with advantage be made rather Jarger, and a height of 
12 feet 6 inches or 13 feet is quite enough. 

In a hospital of this type the wards should be not at right- 
angles with the remainder of the building, so that one side 
wall against which the beds are placed is partly an interval 
wall, but so that the interval wall is the end of the ward, and so. 
that a window may be placed between each of the beds. 


Smail isolation wards will be required in most large general | 
infirmaries for a few beds for men and women, especially in — 
districts where mining and other accidents of a similar nature — 
They afford the means of isolating infectious. | 
occur, pending its removal to an infectious. — 
be chiefly useful for the treatment of septic — 


are frequent. 
disease should it 
hospital, but will 
cases. 

The moderate sized hospital for larger rural districts will 
consist (1) of an administration block which mnst either be: 
built large enough in the first instance to suit further exten- 


sion, or so planned tiat a definite idea of the necessary addi- | 
_tions is laid down in the original plans, a proviso which applies, | 
also to the arrangement of the ward blocks and to the laying. | 


out of the site generally. | The. administration block contains 
the accommodation in the hospital previously described upon a 


suitable scale, with a dispensary and rooms jor a caretaker and — 


his wife, who will look after the hospital if it is empty and be 
qualified to help in it when it is occupied, or a separate cottage 
may be erected. 

In addition to the receiving-room, a detached discharging- 
room should be provided, with bathing facilities and clothes 
storage, &c. The administration block will be near the 
entrance, but so placed with regard to the wards as to render 
service as convenient as possible, for food will have to be pre- 


pared here and distributed to the wards, with which there may | 


be connection by covered ways open at the sides. 


In the country it should never be necessary to build the | 


wards of more than one storey, but, as before mentioned, the | 
site should be adapted to considerably more ward accom- 
modation than is built at first. The men’s and women’s sides. 
must be completely separate and pavilions erected for the: | 
treatment of separate diseases, so that no two May 
be located in the same room. A small single ward in a 
pavilion may be safely used in case of an isolated case even in _ 
the same block with other diseases if due precautions are: | 
taken, but it is not desirable. S| 

In this climate it is only in very exceptional summers that | 
we get too much of the sun, and the wards must therefore be | 
planned so as to catch the most useful sunlight all the year | 
round, and the axes of the wards should therefore be north- | 
east and south-west. The planning of the wards will be upon 
the same principle as those previously described, the number of | 
beds in each being determined by the needs of the locality and 
the convenience of nursing, al 

It is recommended sometimes that all the wards should be 
built upon arches so that there is a clear air space underneath | 
open to the air as there is above and around. The idea is. 
plausible, and from a constructional point of view permissible | 
where a hospital ward is of necessity raised a man’s height | 
above the level of the ground and the space below cannot be. 
usefully occupied. On very sloping ground, where the wards. 
must be connected by corridors, this sometimes happens in | 
order to avoid unduly steep gradients in the corridors, but never 
in an infectious hospital where the buildings are completely 
detached, and will be adapted with terraces each to its own 
position. Unless the arched space is high enough to walk | 
about in, it only becoines a receptacle for all kinds of refuse | 
and rubbish, and even then, unless properly attended to. The 
ward walls should be built straight up from the foundations. 
the area under them covered with 6 inches of concrete after | 
the top soil has been removed, the space below the floor easily 
accessible and sufficiently high for inspection, and thoroughly 
well ventilated by air grids, through which no vermin can | 
penetrate. Oe | 

There still remain those large urban hospitals to which | 
different conditions apply, and where the details of adminis- 
tration become considerably more complicated. Here we shall | 
require more wards and further subdivision, and besides them | 
the following buildings:—(1) A receiving block; (2) discharging | 
block; (3) porter’s lodge; (4) quarters for the resident medical | 
staff; (5) quarters for matron, nurses and servants; (6) kitchens. 
and stores so placed that they are central and convenient for | 
the service of the whole establishment ; (7) dispensary ; (8) 
block containing boiler-house, disinfector and destructor, 
mortuary and post-mortem rooms, ambulance sheds and 
stables, and conveniently situated with regard to the boilers 


It is probable that the wards may have to be of more than 
one storey. Their axes should be N E, and.S.W., and no two. 
wards, either on the same or different levels, should have com- 
munication by closed passage, stair or lift with one another. 
The pavilions may be connected by open covered ways, but 
every one must:have its access direct from the open air. 

In a large hospital which is continually occupied it 1S 

| seat | 


ill 


- 
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necessary to allow the wards in turn to lie empty or fallow for 
atime, and therefore this must be taken into consideration 
in the number of wards required. The rooms attached 
to each ward, which should not contain more than twenty to 
twenty-four beds, will be more in number than in the previous 
types examined. In addition to a ward kitchen there will be a 
room for the sister in charge, and probably two separation 
wards, one adjoining and inspected from the ward kitchen, the 
other from the sisters room. The supply of these rooms 
should be liberal, as they may be used not only for cases which 
require separation from the general ward, but also for private 
paying patients, whose number will probably increase rather 
than diminish in the future, though they should not be allowed 
to encroach upon the primary object of such a hospital, ze the 
isolation and nursing of the sick poor. Still the objection does 
mot apply in the case of an infectious hospital to the same 
extent as in a general infirmary since their isolation is a pro- 
tection to the public. The sanitary blocks will be of the same 
character as those before described, but in proportion to the 
mumber of beds, and containing a small room for the retention 
and examination of excreta, with a sink in a ventilated cup- 
fboard. 

Circular wards are not unsuitable for infectious purposes. 
‘They are very little more expensive than rectangular wards ; 
ventilation and warming is very easily managed, they are easy 
for nursing and pleasant for patients, and they fit many 
positions on a site into which it would be difficult to put a 
rectangular building to hold the same number of beds. They 
are not extravagant up to about sixteen beds; beyond that 
mumber the diameter has to be so largely increased for every 
additional bed that the cubic contents swell very rapidly, and 
thence the cost becomes proportionately much greater than that 
of a rectangular ward. 

A few words should be said about materials and details of 
‘construction, and about warming and ventilation, which make 
or mar the convenience, durability and usefulness of a hospital, 
independently of its general arrangement. 

The materials used should of course be as absorbent as 
possible, and their surfaces hard, smooth and easily cleaned, 
with no holes or corners for lodgement of dirt, dust or 
germs. Probably nothing is better for walls and ceilings than 
‘Portland cement: or adamant or for the floors than terrazzo ; 
all floors should be of solid concrete. Terrazzo is apt to crack 
if laid in the ordinary manner, but this may be largely pre- 
vented, and it is probably better for the purpose under con- 
Sideration than any wood-block floor. There is, however, a 
wide difference of opinion about. this, but if a wooden surface 
fis adopted, the blocks (oak or maple, for choice) should be 
thoroughly well seasoned, and great care should be taken as 
‘to the atmospheric conditions under which they are laid. 

All external and internal angles to walls, floors and ceilings 
should, of course, be rounded, and raised borders should run 
along the lateral walls of the wards to keep the beds off the 
walls, and in one-storey wards and on the first floor of two- 
storeyed blocks the ceiling may with advantage be curved it 
the proper ventilation is secured at the highest point. 

The windows should, up to about two-thirds of their height, 
have double-hung sashes, the lower half with a deep bottom rail 
to allow of the admission of air at the meeting rails without 
‘draught at the bottom, or so as to fall inwards as a hopper, the 
sides of which are closed in by projecting casings filling up the 
angles fush with the wall face on their inner side. Above the 
Sashes is a transom dividing them from three hoppers, one 
above the other, which open and close with gearing worked by 
a key in possession of the nurses. The doors should be upon 
the same principle, the place of the sashes being taken by the 
‘doors, and the ventilating hoppers in both should be carried as 
néar the ceiling as possible. ‘The doors of all rooms should be 
lazed in the upper part for light and easy inspection. 
~~ Wooden floors should be wax-polished and other woodwork 
‘varnished:and cement walls painted and varnished. Fireplaces 
‘im the smaller rooms are probably best made of salt glazed or 
faience ware, very simple and without mouldings, and the ward 
fireplaces should be considered as a part of the scheme for their 
Warming and ventilation. 

__ this problem of ventilation is, as everyone knows, the most 
difficult with which an architect has to deal owing to the 
uncertainty of atmospheric conditions. 

‘The ventilation of one-storey wards in an open position is, 
of course, simpler than that of wards of more than one storey in 
a town atmosphere, and probably doors, windows and effective 
types of roof ventilators, and of central stoves, will serve the 
Purpose best. Ventilation must, of course, always be carefully 
Considered in connection with any artificial heating introduced 
apart from the stoves. 

Ifa certainty is to be made of effective ventilation without 
draught in all sorts of weather, there is no doubt that 
mechanical means must be adopted, and that warmed air must 

€ admitted and the vitiated air extracted by fans through flues 
in the walls, 


The atmosphere of manufacturing towns is not what we 


should wish to admit toa hospital, and attempts are often made 
to cleanse and warm or cool the incoming air in basement 
chambers, and thence pass it through ducts into the rooms. 
In hospitals, this seems to me a bad thing. Its costliness is no 
objection if it is the best method and if the money is available, 
Bite entails grave defects, to my mind, as applied upon a large 
scale 

The air admitted to the wards is not of the pleasantest or 
healthiest nature, and the excessive length of ducts for inlet 
and outlet, inaccessible and sure to collect dust and germs 
after considerable use, become sources of danger. 

It is quite possible to arrange the extraction of foul air at 
the ceiling level, and at one point, so that the shaft is of com- 
paratively short length, straight and large enough for a man to 
get into for cleaning purposes. But it is impossible to heat a 
large ward satisfactorily upon this principle with only one 
inlet, and it is the multiplication of the flues that is, to my 
mind, undesirable. 

On the other hand, the system is quite applicable on a 
small scale, eg. for the warming and ventilating of an 
operating-room, provided that the greatest care is taken to 
secure the means of cleaning and disinfection. 

One simple way of warming is by admitting the air through 
grids at various points, and passing it over radiators or 
pipes with proper shields to prevent too rapid admission and 
consequent draught, and auxiliary warmth may be obtained by 
the use of central faience or iron stoves with down-cast smoke 
flues and inlets for fresh air from the side walls, through which 
the air is admitted to the centre of the stove, passed round it 
and emitted warmed through gratings in the top or sides. But 
proper methods of cleaning must be provided from the outside 
of the building for both smoke and air flues, and no cleaning 
doors in the floor should be allowed. 

In country districts water and sewage will be difficulties. 
The former will, of course, be one of the first considerations in 
the choice of a site, and without it no hospital can be erected. 
If it is to be found on the site the disposal of sewage becomes a 
still more important consideration. The subject is so large 
that it cannot well be entered upon at this stage, but failing a 
proper sewer the best recognised and tried method of treatment 
is by septic tanks. Here, however, there is still the difficulty 
of the overflow, which must be turned into a stream some- 
where or other, and though after the tanks once get into 
working order the effluent is apparently as good as can be 
expected, it is not certain that it always remains so after 
exposure to atmospheric and other influences. It may be dis- 
tributed over the land, and an interesting experiment is, I 
understand, being tried in this neighbourhood in utilising it by 
pumping into the boilers. 

I assume familiarity with the Local Government Board 
requirements, which are quite good and have altered very little 
since their first publication 

A paper of this length leaves no room for the treatment of 
the subject of isolation hospitals in anything but a cursory 
manner, and as my point of view is that of the architect, there will, 
no doubt, be many points of management and so on that have 
been disregarded. I am quite aware also that there will be 
differences of opinion even from the architect’s side of the 
question, to which, I hope, expression may be given, for in all 
these things it is the balance of the best experience and opinion 
which determine future development. 


SCHOOL OF ART WOOD-CARVING. 
HE School of Art Wood-carving, South Kensington, which 
now occupies rooms on the top floor of the new building 
of the Royal School of Art Needlework in Exhibition Road, 
has been reopened after the usual summer vacation, and we are 
requested to state that some of the free studentships main- 
tained by means of funds granted to the school by the 
Technical Education Board of the London County Council and 
by the Drapers’ Company are vacant. The day classes of the 
school are held from to to 1 and 2 to 5 on five days of the 
week, and from Io to I on Saturdays. The evening class 
meets on three evenings a week and on Saturday afternoons. 
Forms of application for the free studentships and any further 
particulars relating to the school may be obtained from the 
manager. 


The Students’ Days at the National Gallery of British 
Art, Millbank (the Tate Gallery), will be, from October 7, 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays, instead of Thursdays and Fridays, 
as at present. The public will be admitted on Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays, students’ days, upon payment of 6d.; on the 
remaining days of the week the gallery is open to the public 
free. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. | 


Durinc several years Arundel Castle has been under- 
going restoration and renewal, and a large amount of 
money was expended on the works. In the town, which is 
remarkable for indifference to rebuilding, the extent of the 
works has made the populace believe that all the profits 
derived from the transformation of Norfolk Street and the 
rest of the Duke of Norro.x’s property near the Strand 
has to be expended on Arundel Castle. Landscape- 
painters may not believe the new walls to be as worthy of 
representation as those which bore the marks of time. But 
there is no doubt that the castle, if regarded as a group of 
buildings, has benefited by the alterations. Every architect 
knows that generally the expenditure of money makes a 
building more valuable in the ordinary sense of the word, 
although it may lose some of its historical interest by the 
substitution of new masonry for old. If we could imagine 
Arundel Castle in the property market, it would now 
command a higher price than was likely to have been 
given before the structural alterations were undertaken. 
The local poor Jaw overseers have adopted that theory, and 
they have increased the value of the property from 1,200/ 
to 2,000/, a year. It is needless to say that if judged by 
size, quality, position, &c., both sums are insignificant. 
But , the stately homes of England are. never valued 
on the same basis as common residences. ‘There is always 
apprehension that the owners might refuse to. occupy their 
castles if the taxation were too high, and then loss would 
be. suffered by the people’ in the vicinity. An appeal 
was raised against the valuation, and the amount was 
reduced to 1,750/, but that sum’ has not been agreed to 
by the Duke’s advisers. Unless there is a compromise, the 
case will, therefore, have to be brought before Quarter 
Sessions. So many considerations have to be taken into 
account, it is difficult to see what is to be the issue. But if 
instead of a castle the building was a factory, it would be 
taken for granted that 1,750/. was a remarkably low valua- 
tion, and the rates would be cheerfully paid which were 
assessed. 


HERALDS are not imaginative or rather inventive in 
devising mottoes. Some of the new metropolitan sub-cities 
have, in consequence, been forced to seek for mottoes for 

-arms by means of competition. The people of Glasgow 
may well be envied for the aptness of theirs. What can be 
more significant than ‘Let Glasgow flourish”? Not only 
every loyal citizen, but people in many parts of the world 
have joined in that wish. How did it originate? That is 
a subject which has been under the attention of the Town 
Council, for on June 30 a committee was appointed to 
consider the propriety of so altering the motto of the city as 
to restore it to something like its former phraseology. ‘The 
history of a motto may be as good a subject for investiga- 
tion as could be easily found, but restoration or completion 
is another matter. The proverb runs, “Let well enough 
alone,” and it should be applied in this case. It has been 
ascertained, however, that originally the emblems or 
devices on the Corporation’s seals were derived from those 
displayed by the bishops. But apparently there was no 
motto during along period. Ona bell forthe Tron Church 
which was ordered in 1631 there is an inscription. in the 
circle surrounding the shield which runs, ‘ Lorp, let 
Glasgow flovrichse throvgh the preaching of Thy Word 
and priasing Thy Name.” ‘That is the first authenticated 
instance of an inscription or motto accompanying the arms 
of Glasgow. But whether it was only one of the pious 


wishes used by bell-founders or was dictated by heralds- 


cannot be ascertained. Subsequently the inscription was 
abbreviated to ‘‘ Let Glasgow flourish by the preaching of 
the Word,” and finally to “Let Glasgow flourish.” The 
last was in use in 1699. Readers of romances are also 
aware that it was a common expression in the early part of 
the eighteenth century. Did not Rog Roy utter the words 
as an exclamation when he heard of the feat of Bailie NicoL 
JARVIE with the red-hot poker at the Clachen of Aber- 
foyle? The longer inscription could not be employed so 
familiarly. We may compare the motto to the Venus of 
Milo. That noble statue is likewise incomplete. But judging 
by the failure of the experiments to restore it to its former 
state, it is better to accept it in its present form, and a like 
conclusion may be applied to the Glasgow inscription. 
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his successor, Dr. Macurar, for twelve years. 


‘by Field-Marshal H.R.H. the Duke of Camsrincg, K.G,, | 


84 feet by 42 feet 6 inches and which has a height of 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. >t 


4 Bae ps: 
LLOYD’S BUILDING, FENCHURCH STREET, E.Cc.: THE VESTIBULE. | 


KING’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, WIMBLEDON COMMON, 8.w. ee | 
| ane College School was opened in 1831, having | 
been founded as part of the Royal foundation of | 
King’s College, London, ‘by ‘royal charter of Kine | 
GrorGE IV., bearing date August 14,1829. The schoet 
was from the first and still is under the government of the 
Council of King’s College. The first head-master, the 
Rey. J. R. Mayor, D.D., held office for thirty-six years; 
In 1880 
Dr. SToKoE became head-master, and in 1889 he was 
succeeded by the present head-master, the Rev. C. W. | 
Bourne, M.A, of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Until 
1897 the school was carried on at King’s College in the 
Strand. In that year the Council, in view of the superior | 
advantages of a country, over a town site and of the officially | 
recognised need for a school of the first rank in this neigh: © 
bourhood, decided to remove the school to its present 
situation facing Wimbledon Common. The site possessed 
the advantage of large buildings already in ‘existence and | 
easily adaptable for school purposes. But it was recognised 
from the first that it would be necessary to supplement the 
existing building at an early date. As a first instalment of 
the complete design for the permarent buildings, the 
Council have erected the large hall and classrooms opened 


on July 6, 1899. 

The -new.school. buildings consist on the ground floor 
of six new classrooms,‘each 24 feet by 17 feet and 12 feet 
in height. These open off a corridor 7 feet wide and are 
connected by a still wider corridor with the old school 
buildings. on — 

On the upper floor is the great hall, which measures 


20 feet to the tie beam. This is one of the largest school 
halls in England. It is covered with an ornamented open 
timber roof of queen post type. The walls of the hall are 
of red brick, which gives it a bright and warm appearance, 
the roof being stained a dark colour. There will eventual; 
be a gallery across the entrance end of the hall, as shown 
in the interior view. ene 
The exterior of the building is faced with red bricks. 
The traceried and mullioned windows are executed in 
Corsham Down stone. I es 
Special attention has been paid’to the heating and 
ventilation of the building so as to bring it up to modern 
requirements. Fresh warmed air is introduced over | 
ventilating radiators and is drawn from each classroom | 
through an air trunk in the corridor floor into a heated | 
main upcast flue. A continuous stream of warm fresh air 
is thus continually passing through the classrooms, which — 
have an equable temperature throughout. ‘The great hall 
is also thoroughly heated and ventilated. = 
The style the architects have selected is of the collegiate 
type, but with sufficient modern feeling to differentiate it | 
from previous examples and give it a character of its own. 
The large windows at the ends of the great hall are of 
ample proportions. In the flanking towers to the front are 
the staircases to the great hall, and the upper parts are used — 
as record-rooms for the school archives. 
The new block forms the central feature of the 
complete design, and conveys an idea of the handsome 
appearance which the school will present when finished. 
The cost up to the present has been over -7,000/. a 
The general contractors for the whole ‘building are 
Messrs. GoucH & Co., of Hendon. The stonework and | 
carving is by Messrs. FLint, of New Street, Kennington. 
The clerk of works has been Mr. Toomas Gamace. The 
work has been carried out from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Messrs. BANISTER FLETCHER & SONS, | 
architects. 


NR 


8T. DAVID’S CHURCH, BATHGATE. | 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, FINCHLEY ROAD. 
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DENE HOLES AT BEXLEY.* 


CCORDING to Hasted’s History of Kent, Baldwyns is 

a seat and reputed manor situated at the south-west 

corner of Dartford Heath. This place was anciently in the 

possession of Sir John Baude, a man of an honourable family 

jn this kingdom, of whom it acquired the name of Baudwins, 

which it keeps at present, the difference of the language of the 
times only excepted. 

It afterwards came into the possession of the abbot 
and convent of Lewes, who were possessed of lands in this 
parish as early as King John’s reign; they in the first year of 
‘King Henry VIII. held it with other lands adjoining of the 

- manor of Temple Dartford by the yearly rent of 2s, 5d. and suit 

_, of, court. sy 4 
, Inthe sixteenth year of Henry VIII., on the suppression of 
this abbey, the revenues of it were granted to Cardinal Wolsey 
for the better endowment of his college, vulgarly called 
“Cardinal’s College,” at Oxford. Four years afterwards this, 
-among other estates, was forfeited to the king, and became 
part of the royal revenues. That king, in his twenty-third year, 
granted it by the name of the manor of Baudwyns to Eton 
College, “to which it now belongs. (1797.)” 

The Adams were formerly lessees of this estate under the 

college ; afterwards held by Lovelace, and then by Sir Edward 
Hulse, Bart. He was the eldest son of Edward Hulse, M.D., 
‘by Dorothy, daughter of Thomas Westrow, Esq., and married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Lovell, Lord Mayor in 1790. 
‘By her he had three sons, Edward, who succeeded him in 
title;, Westrow, who died before him ; and Richard, of whom 


BEXLEY CHURCH. 


further mention will be made, and a daughter Elizabeth, 
married to John Calvert, Esq. Several years before his death 
he retired to Baldwyns, where he died 1759, and was buried in 
Wilmington churchyard At his death he bequeathed his 
interest in the estate to his second son, Richard Hulse, who 
resided there. He served the office of sheriff in 1768, but on 
his removing to Blackheath in 1783 he sold his interest in it to 
Arnold Nesbit, Esq., who resided there, and in 1791. alienated 
it to Simon Frazer, Esq, a director of the East India Company. 
‘Mr. Frazer’s daughter married Alexander, Lord Sefton, who 
died there in 1793. 


Henry VII. granted 140 acres of Joyden Wood to Henry ) 


Cooke in capite by knight’s service. The ancient camp and 
hut circles which you inspected to-day is supposed to be the 
site of Caswallon’s city. . Caswallon was a British chief, to 
whom the honour has been ascribed of defeating Czesar. 
William Lambarde, in his Perambulations, written about 
1570, says :—“‘ There are to be seen as well in the open heath 
(Bexley) neare to this towne (Crayford) as also in the closed 
grounds about it, sundry artificial caves or holes in the earth, 
whereof some have ten, fifteen and some twenty fathoms in 
depth ; at the mouth (and hence downeward) narrow, like to 
the tounell of a chimney or passage of a well; but in the 
bottom large, and of great receipt, insomuch as some of them 
have sundry roomes (or partitions) one within another, strongly 
vaulted and supported with pillars of chalke, and in the 
opinion of the inhabitants these were in former times digged, 
as well for the use of the chalke towards building, as for to 
marle (or amend) their arable lands therewith. But I suppose 
that they were made to another’s ende also by the Saxons our 
ancestors, who (after the-manner of their elders) used them as 


* A paper read by Mr. T. P. Wiggins before the members of the 
Upper Norwood Athenzeum, with additional notes by Mr. W. F. 
Harradence and Mr. W. F. Potter. 
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receptacles and places of secret retraict for their wives, 
children and portable goods, in the times both of civil dissen- 
tion and foreine invasion.” 

Pliny says, “The Britons used to sink pits 100 feet in 
depth, narrow at the mouth, but within of great compass.” 
Tacitus mentions them only as store-houses for corn and 
refuge from the enemy. Diodorus, Greek historian, writing of 
the tribes inhabiting Britain, says they gather in the harvest 
by cutting off the ears of corn and storing them in subter- 
raneous repositories. Dene holes (A.S.’denu=a cave, Eng. 
hole) consist of a vertical shaft 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet in 
diameter, varying from a few feet to over one hundred feet in 
depth (one at Eltham is 140 feet deep), terminating in a cavern 
in the chalk. This is sometimes a single apartment, or, as in 
the deeper pits, may consist of a series of chambers sym- 


metrically disposed round the shaft. Though generally close 


together the pits do not communicate. They abound in Kent 
north of the North Downs, and in Essex between Purfleet and 
East Tilbury.’ A few of the older and simpler pits have been 
explored and found to date back to the Stone Age. The 
deeper ones still need examination. 


DENE HOLE, STANKEY Woop. 


On the Ordnance maps the word is spelled Daneholes, 
suggesting some connection with the Danes, and it has been 
seriously thought by some that these holes were made as places 
of. refuge during Danish raids The dene holes were un- 
doubtedly in existence hundreds of years before the Danes 
made their appearance in this country, and these caverns may 
have been used for the purpose of concealment during the 
attacks of these rovers of the sea, but this could not have been 
their primary use. 


Vari eref —— 9 fr od 
SECTION OF DENE HOLE IN STANKEY Woop. 


Thomas Pennant, in his Journey from Chester to London, 
1811, says that the holes were merely chalk-pits, and that 
chalk was being obtained in precisely the same manner in his 
time. Camden, writing in his “ Magna Britannia,” is of the 
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same opinion and agrees with Pliny. Mr. J. G. Waller, F.S.A., 
in endorsing these opinions, says, “Opinions are a pleasant 
exercise of the imagination, and once entertained are hard to 
be given up, and of all things a simple solution of a difficulty 
is about the greatest offence that can be given to those enter- 
taining them.” In answer to all this Mr. T. V. Holmes 
F.G.S., M.A.I., writes:—‘ Dene holes are concentrated where 
there are 4o to 60 feet of other materials above the chalk, 
though there is in each case plenty of bare chalk within a 
mile; the chalk-pit hypothesis involves us in the manifest 
absurdity that the makers of these ancient caverns deliberately 
preferred to concentrate their excavations where they obtained 
the least return for their labour. Now it is scarcely needful to 
remark that no people, ancient or modern, savage or civilised, 
ever did anything of the kind.” 

Were they habitations? Mr. Miller Christy, who explored 
the dene holes in Hangman’s Wood, near Grays Thurrock, 
Essex, is of opinion any race living in them would probably 
fhave been quickly exterminated by ague and rheumatism. 
Places of refuge: it seems to me they are hardly suitable for 


CavE DWELLINGS, BALACLAVA, 


this purpose unless there was some communication between 
adjacent pits. 

On the whole it seems that the balance of evidence points 
to the conclusion that they were used for the storage of grain, 
and the absence of communication between them supports this 
theory, for in the event of the grain deteriorating the disease 
could not spread to adjoining pits. H. M. Stanley, the ex- 
plorer, found similar caves used for this purpose by the natives 
during his journey through Central Africa, and at the present 
day the British Government has stored in similar receptacles 
seven years’ supply of grain for the use of the garrison at 
Malta. 

_ Mr. T. V. Holmes, writing in 1884 on the dene hole we 
visited, remarks :— 

__ ‘Its shaft was in good preservation, the footholes at the 
side being very distinct. Below it presented at first sight an 
extremely confused appearance, the consequence of downfalls 
of chalk and Thanet sand from the roof, the regular dome-like 
shape of the spaces above, resulting from the downfalls, sug- 
gesting the thought that they must be the work of design, not 
of accident. But a glance at the plan of the pit given by 


' discomfort, which the. party did not seem ready to undergo. 


that has not only reached the six-pillared stage, but one that is _ 
in a state of decadence owing to the removal of two of these 
pillars. He remarks that this removal seems to have been 
caused by a desire to obtain a large unobstructed space, and 
adds :—‘‘ The whole cave is embayed, yet rounded and sym- 
metrical, all combining to give the idea of an excavation seek- 
ing space rather than the material excavated. The nearest 
cave to it on the west is within Io feet, yet no effort in this case 
was made to unite them, though I have, when in one cave, 
heard persons knocking in the other.” i 
He states that the greatest diameters are 49 feet and) 
38 feet, and the height about 25 feet. It is about 70 feet deep. 
The cave is in Stankey Wood (Stanka or Stankye has the | 
signification of digged holes}. Scott, in a note on Cadyon 
Castle, quotes an old diary, in which he translates Stanka as 
ditch. 
We had not decided upon the particular dene hole to be 
visited until Saturday morning. I originally intended to take. 
you to one in Joyden Wood, but on inspection it was found to 
be in an unsuitable state. Captain Harston spent a great deal 
of time trying to find a larger and more perfect dene hole than 
the one visited by us. i 
The holes are very difficult to locate at this time of year, | 
the bearings being obstructed in every direction. = | 
An American writer once divided society into two classes, 
one class consisting of those who read aloud, and the other, | 
those who were unfortunate enough to have to listen. He 
added the listeners generally thirsted for-the blood: of the 
reader, and as I want to get home alive to-night, I have made. 
my paper as short as possible. With this I close my remarks, 
feeling sure there are many here who are more conversant 
with the subject than I am, and are anxious to give us the 
benefit of their knowledge. ; 
To Mr. C. Harston, who very kindly gave'us every facility 
for inspecting one of the dene holes on his estate ; to Captain. 
A. Harston, who has rendered me yeoman service above the’ 
earth and init; to Lieutenant W. Geddes, who spent a bright 
afternoon underground to insure our safe transit; to Mr. J. R.. 
Speck, who kindly took the flash-light photographs of the cave; 
to Mrs. Harston and her daughters, who pleasantly regaled us” 
with an a/ fresco tea ; and to other kindly helpers { tender my 
most grateful thanks, thanks which I know will be echoed by 
every member of the Society. | 
The illustrations are from drawings and. 
Mr, J. R. Speck and Mr. Charles Wheeler. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


wy 
Mr. Spurrell, shows that we have in this example a dene hole 
: 
: 


R ee! | 
photographs by 
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DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


aoe members of this Society held their fourth country | 
meeting of the year at Melsonby, Stanwick and Conis- 
cliffe, and, as usual on these occasions, there was a large 
attendance of members. Darlington station was the rendezvous, 
and driving through Darlington and its pretty suburbs and 
away along the country roads into Yorkshire, the first stop was | 
made at Middleton Tyas, where there is a charmingly-situated 
church with a Norman arcade, and other features of interest. 
Continuing the drive, the picturesque ivy-clad church at 
Melsonby was next visited, and the party was hospitably enter- 
tained by the rector (the Rev. Henry Ellison). Amongst the 
attractions of the church are two beautiful coped pre-Conquest 
grave covers, which received admiring attention. The rectot, 
having before him a paper on the subject’ written by Dr. 
Greenwell, said that the fact that a church was in exist- 
ence at Melsonby before the Norman Conquest was 
shown by the remaining grave-covers and other sculptural 
stones of the period. However, there was nothing ieft of the 
pre-Conquest church, nor was there anything to show that 
there had ever been a Norman one. It was probable that the 
pre-Conquest church remained until the new edifice was built. — 
This might be regarded as the work of the latter part of the | 
twelfth century—about 1180, or a few years later. The earliest 
part appeared to be the south arcade of the nave, which in- 
cluded among the capitals of the pillars two ‘having the 
Transitional volute upon them. The tower is a’massive and 
somewhat keep-like structure, and very probably served for the 
purpose of temporary defence. Part of a piece of glass in the 
vestry may belong, so Dr. Greenwell averred, to a family ol 
Marshalls, as a coat of arms not very unlike was used by 
people of that name, who were once owners of Selaby, in the 
parish of Gainford. From Melsonby the journey was resumed 
to Stanwick, the great earthworks which form one of the 
most remarkable examples of prehistoric fortified enclosure 
in the kingdom being found on the way. Unfortunately 
rain feil heavily at this period of the day, so that 
a closer view of the works was not to’ be obtained without 
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———— 
‘Stanwick Church contains several pre-Conquest sepulchral 
‘memorials. The building is of the thirteenth century. The 
Rev. Henry Pollexfen (the vicar) kindly explained the inte- 
resting portions, and then a move was made for Forcett, where 
other pre-Conquest crosses were examined. Then, after 
crossing the Tees at Pierce Bridge, another halt was made at 
Coniscliffe. Situated on the top of a rugged precipice over- 
jooking the river, Coniscliffe Church presents a remarkably 
pretty picture, and from its ramparts a lovely view of the sur- 
rounding country was obtained. The church, with the excep- 
tion of the nave, clerestory and roofs, is of the Early English 
period, having a western tower, nave (with north aisle) and 
chancel, the latter being of equal height with the nave and 
separated from it by a beautiful equilateral pointed arch, rising 
to the very roof. The vicar (the Rev. J. J. Brown) and Mrs. 
Brown kindly provided refreshments, and then the homeward 
journey to Darlington was accomplished, the party dining 
“at the North-Eastern hotel before separating for their various 
destinations. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


HE following report has been received by the executive 

committee of the Liverpool Cathedral committee from 

Mr. R. Norman Shaw, RA, and Mr. G. F. Bedley, R.A., 

advisory architects, on the designs submitted in the preliminary 
competition :— 

' Gentlemen,—-Of the great importance of insuring a fine 
design for the proposed cathedral there can be no question. 
Truro alone in England has had a new cathedral, the first 
built for many generations. Truro is but a county town, 
while Liverpool is one of the largest and most important of 
our cities. 

The new cathedral must be a stately, a dignified and a 

beautiful building. It must be suitable for the services of the 
English Church and be capable of holding large congregations. 
All this is obvious. 
_ The committee having determined on a competition, it is 
our duty to select the best designs submitted in this preliminary 
competition, and then to invite their authors to compete for 
the great work in accordance with the regulations that may be 
laid down for their guidance. 

What seems to be necessary is a design having a distinctive 
character of its own, and one not without originality—a design 
with a striking unity of effect and idea, 

We were prepared to find more designs of a Renaissance or 
a Classical manner. We were surprised to find so few in those 
Styles, and those, we feel bound to say, not commanding or 
remarkable. The main body of the best designs sent in are 
Gothic. This seemed to point to Gothic as the style from 
which we should find it practical to select. And, indeed, that 
manner is accepted by most as generally the suitable one, 
except under especial circumstances, for church building. In 
making a selection there seemed no doubt but that our own 
English phase of the style should be adhered to. 

Many of the designs sent in have plans more or less like 
numerous fine Medizeval cathedrals, with many chapels cluster- 
ing round the eastern end of the choir. It is no doubt an 
arrangement of much beauty. One or two such chapels may 
be desirable as being very useful in bringing comparatively 
small congregations together for early or evening services, but 
many such chapels would not seem to be appropriate for the 
uses of the English Church. There should certainly be one or 
two such chapels, but we suppose not more would be needed. 
Modifications of many of the plans submitted would, therefore, 
seem to be necessary. How far what we have said on this 
point should be embodied in the instructions to be given for 
the final competition we leave to the consideration of the com- 
mittee. 

We feel that the object of the competition is to enable the 
committee to find out the best man for the work. What he 
submits may be thoroughly examined and discussed, and, if it 
seems desirable, may be modified or improved on. 

The opportunity, the great opportunity, must not be lost for 
the erection of a really stately and a beautiful building, one of 
striking proportions and of delightful detail. Our old eccle- 
Siastical buildings afford many such examples. Not, indeed, 
that they should be copied, for Liverpool Cathedral must be 
an original work of art and have a character of its own—one 
fitted for the requirements of the present age and one specially 
designed for its site. The spirit of our best architecture may,’ 
however, well be caught, and its magnificent traditions may be 
recovered and handed on. 

Whatever style is adopted, there should be that nobility of 
expression and that refinement of feeling that is so character- 
istic of all.the best architecture of the great times. We may 
add that a noble simplicity, enhanced by touches of beauty, is 
not a thing to be afraid of. 

In judging the designs one must take care to discern the 
teal effect that the building would have, and not be led away 


by any clever delineation of a conception that may not be 
really good: This is evident, but a first impression given by a 
clever and beautiful drawing, even though it be of a poor 
design, may be misleading and deceptive. 

We shall look forward with interest and pleasure to the 
work of reporting to the committee on the designs to be sent 
in for the selection of one that may be not unworthy of your 
important and great city of Liverpool. 

There has happily been some revival of taste and knowledge 
of architecture in recent years, and this new cathedral should 
show a dawning sign of that improving state of feeling, and 
mark the period as one of greater advance towards the beauty 
and the dignity that characterised the great days of art; and,, 
above all, it should be an example of cultured and religious 
feeling in church building. 

With regard to the plans submitted we beg to report that 
we have examined the various portfolios of designs, and all the 
drawings that were hung on the walls, with great care and with 
the deepest interest. The number in all is 103; of these 
thirty-three are designs prepared expressly for this competition. 
They represent much labour, and we may also say a consider- 
able amount of talent. Twenty-three are sent as evidence of 
skill and ability to design a cathedral, and consist mainly of 
designs which have been submitted mostly in competition for 
large churches in different parts of the world. 

The remainder are a miscellaneous collection of photo- 
graphs, drawings and sketches, partly ecclesiastical and partly 
secular. ‘Though many of them are of much excellence, they 
do not show any evidence that their authors have any special 
claim to be considered aspirants for the work of building a 
cathedral. It is vain to shut one’s eyes to the fact that many 
of the competitors in this last class have taken absolutely no 
trouble. They have simply sent in a portfolio containing few 
or many photographs or drawings which they happened to 
have by them, whereas in the cases to which we first referred, 
where special designs have been prepared, the competitors. 
have, many of. them, taken great care and trouble, and have 
done their best to respond to the invitation of the committee. 

From the plans sent in we have selected five that we 
consider show their designers to be capable men. They give 
evidence of considerable knowledge of old work, great care in 
design and originality of a sound and practical nature. Not 
the originality which has little aim beyond being eccentric for 
the sake of being considered original, but which does not 
regard beauty and fitness as necessary. 

These five we suggest should be asked to prepare complete: 
designs for the cathedral, in accordance with the conditions to. 
be laid down by the committee. 

This seems a small number to name out of such a long list 
of competitors, but, on the other hand, it may lead to greater 
effort being made to conceive and delineate a fine design, and. 
with greater hope on the part of the designer of success, and, 
for the world, for an ultimate and satisfactory result. These 
designs are numbered Nos. 20, 454, 68, 71, 95. 

In addition to the above we consider it would be a gracious: 
act, and one that would be appreciated, to nominate a certain 
number for honcurable mention, as a distinct recognition of 
considerable skill shown sometimes in planning, and sometimes. 
in design, though we were unable to award them a still more: 
honourable place. We selected eight, namely, Nos. 17, 37, 41). 
44, 45, 46, 84 and 94 for such honourable mention. 

We are, Gentlemen, faithfully yours, 
G. F. BODLEY, R.A. 
R. NORMAN SHAW, R.A. 
London: August 1902. 


The five architects referred to in the report are :— 

20. Messrs. Austin & Paley, Lancaster. 

45a. C. A. Nicholson, 2 New Square, 
London, W.C. 

68. G. Gilbert Scott, 40 York Mansions, Battersea Park, 


Lincoln’s Inn, 


London. 

71. Malcolm Stark, 11 Little College Street, Westminster,, 
London, S W. 

gs. W. J. Tapper, 1 Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, 
London, W.C. 


Those honourably mentioned are :— 

17, Sir Thomas Drew, 22 Clare Street, Dublin. 
37. J. Oldrid Scott, 2 Dean’s Yard, London, S.W. 
41. A. H. Skipworth, 5 Staple Inn, London. 


44. H. C. Corlette. 2 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, 
London, W.C. 
45. C. A. Nicholson, 2 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, 


London, W.C. 
46. F. Walley, 1 City Walls, Grey Friars, Chester. 
84. James H. Cook, 12 St. George’s Crescent, Liverpool. 
94. Messrs. Reilly & Peach, Victoria Mansions, 28 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W. 
A sum of 154,114/. has now 


been promised towards the 
cathedral. 
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THE GAGE ad. .F BENTLEY: 


LIENTS are not always generous in testifying to the 

efforts of architects to serve them, and it may therefore 

be well to put on record the eulogium which Cardinal Vaughan 

penned on the designer of his cathedral. His Eminence 
said :— 

The Society of Architects and many experts in various 
branches of art have already recognised, with generous and 
well-merited praise, his architectural genius. The cathedral 
will be his monument. For myself, I have a gratification in 
the thought that I gave hima free hand. Having laid down 
certain conditions as to size, space, chapels and style, I left the 
rest to him. He offered me the choice between a vaulted roof 
and one of saucer domes: I chose the latter. He wished to 
build two campaniles: I said one would be enough for me. 
For the rest he had a free hand. A metropolitan cathedral is 
not as a mission or a parish church—and the economics and 
limitations which I think ought, in. a missionary country with 
small resources, to prevail, as a rule, in our ordinary buildings, 
would defeat a great religious object were they enforced upon 
the architect of a cathedral. 

Mr. Bentley went to Italy to study the Roman and Byzantine 
styles. Rome, Palermo, Ravenna, Milan, Venice and Sancta 
Sophia furnished him with object lessons. What he saw and 
took in he steadily digested, and then, after a mental process 
that went on quietly and silently for months, he poured out 
rapidly on paper his matured conception of a Byzantine cathe- 
dral, and presented his plans, complete in all their wondrous 
lines and details, exactly as they have been carried out. 

Mr. Bentley was a poet; he saw and felt the beauty, the 
fancy, the harmony and meaning of his artistic creations. He 
had no love of mcney, he cared little for economy ; he had an 
immense love of art, a passion for truth and sincerity in his 
work. He was not ambitious to get on, he was not self- 
assertive, but he coveted to do well. He went in search of no 
work, but waited for the work to come in search of him.. He 
was exquisitely gentle and considerate in dealing with sugges- 
tions and objections, but he would have his own way whenever 
it was a question of fidelity to his standard of artistic execution. 
I would not have singled him out to build cheap churches and 
schools, but he was the best of architects for a cathedral or for 
any work that was to excel in artistic beauty. Hewas no mere 
copyist and no slave to tradition. Whatever he produced was 
stamped with his own individuality, it was alive and original, 
and he had a genius for taking infinite pains with detail. 

His reverence for God, for our Lord, His Blessed Mother 
and the saints pervaded everything he did for the Church. In 
his judgments on art and style there was a critical but a kindly 
humour; one always felt that there were an elevation and 
inspiration in his mind and character that were due to his 
religious instincts and to his unworldly standard of life. It 
seems to me that it will be necessary for the perfection of the 
work Mr. Bentley has left behind him, to retain his mind as a 
guide to its completion, as far as we can know it. We know 
what happened to St. Peter’s and to other buildings in which 
theplan and the genius of the original architect were departed 
from. Let us maintain the main idea and the unity of Bentley’s 
work to the end, 

I am very glad to have known the man and to have been 
associated with him in the great work of his life. I am grate- 
ful that he lived to see the cathedral covered in and that he has 
left much on paper that we shall need. I shall always pray for 
him in case he need our prayers; and I recommend his soul 
to the prayers of all. 


TESSERZ. 
Opie’s Last Days. 


Waa Opie had finished his course of Academy lectures, 

Mr. Prince Hoare requested an article for his periodical 
paper called the 47z7st. “1 am tired,” such was his answer, “ I 
am tired of writing. I shall be a gentleman during the spring 
months, keep a horse and ride out every morning.” This 
vision of happiness, such as it was, he lived not to realise. He 
was attacked by a slow and a consuming illness which baffled 
the knowledge of five skilful doctors; Pitcairn and Baillie were 
of the number. They were unable to cure or even to compre- 
hend it.. When it was known that he was seriously ill, his 
friends, and they were numerous and respectable, came round 
him with affectionate solicitude. Amongst those that he loved 
most was Henry Thompson, and to him he confided the finish- 
ing of the robes of the Duke of Gloucester’s portrait. On 
Saturday, when the pictures were to be delivered for the exhibi- 
tion at Somerset House, the picture of the royal duke was 
placed at the foot of his bed. A fit of delirium had subsided; 
he lifted his head and said, “There is not colour enough on 
the back ground.” More colour was added; Opie looked at it 
with great satisfaction and said with a smile, “Thompson, it 
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will do now—it will do now; if you could not do it nobody 
could.” The delirium returned and took its hue from the 
picture he had just looked at. He imagined himself employed 
in his favourite pursuit, and continued painting in idea till 
death interposed on Thursday, April 9, 1807. On dissection 
the lower part of the spinal marrow and its investing mem-| 
brane were found slightly inflamed, and the, brain surcharged | 
with blood.. On Monday, April 20, he was interred in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, near Sir Joshua Reynolds. In person Opie 
looked like an inspired peasant; even in his most courtly days 

there was a country air about him, and he was abrupt in his _ 
language and careless in his dress, without being conscious of 
either. His looks savoured of melancholy—some have said of 
moroseness; the portrait which he has left of himself shows a 

noble forehead and an intellectual eye. There are few who 
cannot feel his talents, and all must admire his fortitude. He | 
came coarse and uneducated from the country into the polished — 
circles of London, was caressed, invited, praised and patronised | 
for one little year or so, and then the giddy tide of fashion | 
receded; but he was not left a wreck. He had that strength of | 
mind which triumphs over despair. He estimated the patron- _ 
age of fickle ignorance at what it was worth, and lived to invest | 
his name with a brighter as well as steadier halo than that of . 
fashionable wonder. 


In 1778 “ The Sacrifice of Iphigenia” was assigned as the | 
subject of the competition in painting for the students of 
painting in the Royal Academy. 


The Veiled Face of Agamemnon. | 


Reynolds observed that | 


“every candidate has copied the celebrated invention of 


Timanthes in hiding the face of Agamemnon in his mantle, 


and that the adoption can neither be wondered at nor blamed.” | 


Timanthes felt like a father. He did not hide the face of 


Agamemnon because it was beyond the power of his art, nor — 


because it was beyond the possibility, but because it was 


beyond the dignity of expression, because the inspiring feature | 


of paternal affection at that moment, and the action which of 


necessity must have accompanied it, would either have de- | 
stroyed the grandeur of the character and the solemnity of the | 


scene or subjected the painter, with the majority of his judges, 
to the imputation of insensibility. He must either have repre- 
sented him in tears or convulsed at the flash of the raised 
dagger, forgetting the chief in the father, or shown him ab- 
sorbed by despair and in that state of stupefaction which 
levels all features and deadens expression. He might, indeed, 
have chosen a fourth mode: he might have exhibited him 
fainting and palsied in the arms of his attendants, and by this 


confusion of male and female character merited the applause — 


of every theatre in Paris. But Timanthes had too true a sense 
of nature to expose a father’s feelings or to tear a passion to” 
rags, nor had the Greeks yet learnt of Rome to steel the face. 
If he made Agamemnon bear his calamity as a man, he made 
him also feel itas aman. It became the leader of Greece to 
sanction the ceremony with his presence; it did not become 
the father to see his daughter beneath the dagger’s point. 


The arrangement is certainly one that “has served more than © 
We find it adopted to express the grief of a beautiful 
female figure on a basso-rilievo formerly in the Palace 


once” 


Valle at Rome, and preserved in the Admiranda of 
S. Bartoli; it is used, though with his own originality, 
by Michel Angelo in the figure of Abijam to mark 
unutterable woe; Raphael, to show that he thought 
it the best possible mode of expressing remorse and 


the deepest sense of repentance, borrowed it in the expul- 


sion from Paradise, without any alteration, from Masaccio, and 
like him, turned Adam out with both his hands before his face. - 
And how has he represented Moses at the burning bush, to 
express the astonished awe of human in the visible presence of 
divine nature? by a double repetition of the same expedient ; 


once in the ceiling of a Stanza, and again in the Loggia of the | 


Vatican, with both his hands before his face, or rather with 
his face immersed in his hands. As we cannot suspect in the 
master of expression the unworthy motive of making use of 
this mode merely to avoid a difficulty, or to denote the insup- 
portable splendour of the vision, which was so far from being 
the case that, according to the sacred record, Moses stepped out 
of his way to examine the ineffectual blaze, we must conclude 
that nature herself dictated to him this method as superior to 
all he could express by features ; and that he recognised the 
same dictate in Masaccio, who can no more be supposed to 
have been acquainted with the precedent of Timanthes than 
Shakespeare with that of Euripides, when he made Macduff 
draw his hat over his face. . Masaccio and Raphael proceeded 
on the principle, Gherard Lairesse copied only the image of 
Timanthes, and has perhaps incurred by it the charge of what 
Longinus calls Aerventhyrsos, in the ill-timed application of 
supreme pathos to an inadequate call. Agamemnon is intro- 
duced covering his face with his mantle at the death of 
Polyxena, the captive daughter of Priam, sacrificed to the manes 
of Achilles. 


{ 


. 
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SANATORIA FOR CONSUMPTIVES.* 
(Conciuded from last week.) 


0 pe next building to. describe is one of quite another type of 
jf plan. The Stadtisches Sanatorium at Harlaching is a few 
miles drive from Munich, on the top of a hill, in a fir forest. 
This building may be described as a hospital. It is primarily 
for consumptives, but a few other cases of non-infectious 
character are received. They also make a specialty of dental 
surgery, and the dental operating-room is fitted with every kind 
of the most modern dental appliances. Accommodation is 

rovided for 212 patients, half of each sex, but the ultimate 
scheme is to add buildings so as to accommodate 600 patients. 
There is the medical superintendent and three assistant 
medical officers. The remaining staff consists of a manager, a 
legal clerk, a clerk and one matron. There are twenty-one 
female nurses (members of a sisterhood), two male attendants. 
‘Of servants there are nine female and eight male, including 
engineering staff. The hospital is a building E-shaped on 
plan, three storeys in height, with, I am glad to say, no base- 
‘ment rooms. Its main entrance frontage is towards the north. 
‘There are twenty-eight wards, six with twenty beds, six with 
‘twelve beds, twelve with single beds, and eight isolation 
rooms, each with one bed, but I think some of these last 
named are appropriated for three-bed wards. The cubic 
capacity per patient is 36°36 metres. 

There are four staircases, two near the centre and one at 
each end, and one lift. The windows reach nearly to the 
ceiling. There are twelve slipper baths and three douches, 
two slipper and one douche at each extreme angle, all con- 
tained in one room divided by partitions. There are eighteen 
w.c’s for patients badly arranged, each group of three with a 
slop sink being placed in one room in the body of the building, 
with only one window. It is surprising to find such an 
arrangement in these modern buildings, an arrangement which 
the medical superintendents all condemn and lament. 

_ The aspect of the wards is as follows :—The twenty-bed 
Onth are axially east and west, with windows north and south. 


On the south side of the wards, three storeys high, are the 
Liegehallen, about 12 feet wide. Dr. Hermann thinks these 
‘very conveniently placed, but too wide, and owing to the fact that 
-they are of solid masonry, arcuated on each floor, they keep off 
jtoomuch sun. Had they been 9 feet wide, with pillar con- 
‘struction, they would, he thinks, have been admirable. There 
‘are other Liegehallen in the grounds. 

. The twelve-bed wards are north and south, with windows 
‘east and west. The single-bed wards face east or west 
_ respectively, the isolation rooms north. 
.» The floors of the wards are of concrete covered with 
‘linoleum, Walls and ceilings are plastered. No angles are 
rounded, a fact of which the doctor complains. 
|e Ventilation when windows are closed is by means of warmed 
/air inlet and by outlet shafts. Time is too short to allow me to 
describe these in detail. The fresh air is warmed by passing 
‘through a case containing a steam radiator, but Dr. Hermann, 
:the medical superintendent, complains that the air so heated is 
jtoo dry. To me this statement was interesting, because I have 
salways had this objection to steam radiators for heating such 
‘inlets. The same result does not arise when hot water is used. 
_ The lighting is by electricity and all the clocks are electric. 
_ The day accommodation for patients is excellent. There 
) are two adjacent dining-rooms in the centre for the two sexes, 
looking into the large quadrangles, and a reading-room to the 
/south of the dining-rooms. There are two handsome chapels, 
‘one for Roman Catholics, one for Protestants. The admini- 
)strative block is north of the sanatorium. It is said to be 
sufficient for the ultimate scheme. The plan is very complete 
and admirable. There are, however, two points I venture to 
criticise, and these are :—(1) Placing the linen-drying rooms 
over the wash-house and finishing room, (2) Placing the dis- 
‘infector in the basement of the main block. 
__ The plan of the whole is a hollow square surrounding an 
) Open quadrangle. The south block contains the doctors’ and 
'priest’s residences. On the south-west is the laundry ; on the 
south-east are the kitchens, with dining-rooms attached for 
female staff, and the residences of the assistant matrons and 
‘Nursing sisters. The west side contains the residence of the 
/ Manager, servants and engineer, and to the north of these the 
cow and pig stables, poultry-house, &c., with fodder lofts 
_ above. The east side contains the stables, coach-houses, &c, 
__ The boiler-house and engineer’s department are in the 
centre of the quad. The main basement contains heating 
apparatus, disinfector and very extensive cellarage. The cow 
ae is a regular feature at most of the sanatoria, and those I 
_ Mave seen are beautifully kept. The importance of pure milk 

‘ts evidently fully recognised. 

We turn to yet another type of plan in the Volksheilstatte 


) paper by Mr. Edwin T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A., read at the 
| <siess of the Sanitary Institute at Manchester. : 


Krailing, about half an hour’s walk from Planegg, in Bavaria. 
The whole district is a forest, principally of pines, and the 
Volksheilstatte is beautifully placed, and seems the ideal abode 
of rest and seclusion. This is strictly a sanatorium for open- 
air treatment of men only. It receives 120 patients. There is 
a chief medical officer with two assistants. The matron does 
the correspondence, otherwise the institution is managed from 


Munich. There are twelve nursing sisters and three male 
attendants. There are twenty-one servants in all, male and 
female. The sanatorium contains a basement and three other 
storeys. It consists of a central block with two wings at 


widely obtuse angles, and at the south-east and south-west 
intersections there are pretty chapels for Roman Catholics and 
Protestants respectively. There are patients’ rooms con- 
taining 109 beds; thirteen rooms have single beds, fourteen 
have two beds, six have three beds, two have four beds, six 
have five and two have six ; but 120 patients can be accommo- 
dated if necessary. The cubic space in single bedrooms is 
50 metres, in other rooms from 30 to 33 metres per patient. 
There are two staircases The doors have fanlights, but not to 
the ceiling. All patients’ rooms face south, and of the multi- 
bedded rooms there are four with side windows. There is an 
unobstructed corridor on the north side of the rooms in the 
wings. The kitchen is in the basement of the central block, 
the dining-room being on the ground floor on the south side, 
with a sitting-room adjacent. There are four slipper-baths in 
one room on the ground floor, divided by curtains, and one 
douche room. There are eighteen water-closets in groups of 
three arranged on each floor in one room in the heart of the 
building, with only one window. There is on each of the 
upper floors a room fitted with lavatory basins on both sides. 
In all there are thirty basins, the best accommodation I have 
seen in any sanatorium. The floors of all rooms are covered 
with linoleum. The walls and ceilings are of plaster with con- 
cave angles, except at floors, the omission of which is of course 
complained of. The patients’ bedrooms are all on the first and 
second floors. The northern side of the ground floor of the 
west wing contains the matron’s and nurses’ rooms ; that of 
the east wing the consulting-room, laberatory, doctors’ bath- 
room and the patients’ baths. On the south of these are 
corridors, and south of these again are the Liegehallen, about 
3 metres wide. These form a structural arcaded verandah 
beneath the patients’ bedrooms. There is also a Liegehalle 
78 metres long in the woods, fitted with eighty couches. The 
medical officers’ rooms are on the north side of the central 
block, with a committee-room on the first floor. At some dis- 
tance east of the sanatorium is an administrative block con- 
nected by a subway. This block consists of basement and 
three other storeys. It contains the boiler and engine-houses, 
disinfector, accumulator-room, laundry, stables for cows and 
horses, and residences for the remaining staff and female 
servants. 

I conclude the description of German sanatoria with that 
of the Nordrach colony in the Black Forest, nine miles from 
the little station of Biberach. To describe this colony one 
must picture the locality. The road from the railway ascends, 
and for some miles follows the river Hammerbach. The 
scenery is beautiful. On either side the hills covered with trees 
slope up from the river, sometimes gently, sometimes in bold 
escarpments. In the grey distance they rise to small moun- 
tainous heights dotted everywhere with trees, save for patches 
of greensward. In the midst the rapid river sparkling in the 
sun, which on the day of my visit also glistened on the snow- 
clad trees. Rising ultimately to a height of about 1,500 feet 
above the sea, we passed through Nordrach, and some half- 
mile or more beyond we come to Dr. Walther’s famous colony 
for consumptives. Here there is no sanatorium proper, but 
many small buildings dotted about the hill-side. We alight at 
one containing the office and kitchens, with a long dining- 
room for patients attached—a wooden structure, simple enough 
in character, with windows on both sides—and a gravel terrace 
on one side. High up the hill to the left is the largest building 
of three storeys, containing rooms for twenty patients. It con- 
sists of a long centre, with two short wings at obtuse angles of 
some 190 degrees, so that they face to the S.S.E and ?S.9. W. 
At the intersection of the angles are hexagonal turrets. There 
are two staircases. In this building, as in the others, each patient 
has a separate bedroom of about 50 cubic metres capacity. 
All have single casements with fan-lights, which latter are hung 
at the top and open outwards. There are balconies to some of 
the rooms. Each bedroom is fitted with a douche bath supplied 
with hot and cold water; there are only two slipper baths 
altogether, and these are solely used for medical purposes ; 
there is one w.c. for every ten patients placed within the build- 
ing. The floors are of wood covered with linoleum. 

The walls and ceilings are of narrow boards, beaded not 
only at the edges but on the solid parts, and there isa moulded. 
wooden cornice; there are no concave angles. It is strange 
that all canons of smooth surfaces and rounded angles are here 
set at naught ; the explanation probably is that there is no dust 
in the place. I have before noted that each bedroom is fitted 
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with two lavatory basins, one for washing, one for sputum. 
There are a few ordinary summer-houses in the grounds. 

Another building of two storeys is provided for sixteen 
patients, and the rooms are only about 8 feet high. It is not 
only electrically lighted, but heated by electric radiators of the 
doctor’s own manufacture. The medical staff consists of Dr. 
Walthers and another physician of equal standing ; there is a 
secretary ; there are no nurses as such, the doctor holding that 
nursing, a5 we know it, “ought to be done by the medical 
men ;” there are two female servants to every ten bedrooms. 
In parenthesis it may be interesting to know that Dr. Walthers 
strongly objects to the Plenum system of ventilation, about 
which we have lately heard a good deal, of which he has had 
experience. 

There are various other buildings forming the colony, 
dotted about here and there. Among them is the doctor’s 
house, with the sitting-room made so that in the summer one 
external wall or enclosure can be completely removed. It will 
be seen from the foregoing that Nordrach has nothing of the 
structural sanatorium about it. It is a hamlet on a mountain 
side, ‘far from the madding crowd.’”? Nature provides varied 
refreshment for the body and mind. For the rest, it is a little 
world where patients place themselves under a medical man of 
strong masterful personality, who orders their being generally. 
To live in such a position a life of simplicity under hygienic 
rules, to have no cares and to be interested, is to be, as nearly 
as our mortal frame will permit, free of disease. We have, 
however, to deal not with such an ideal place and life, but with 
the work-a-day world. For ordinary mortals, and specially for 
those of our poorer brethren, we must bring to their aid every- 
thing that sanitary knowledge of building can give. 

It may now be of interest to briefly describe a few modern 
English institutions. I have had the pleasure of visiting the 
sanatorium near Crookesbury Ridges, under the direction of 
Dr. J. Rufenacht Walters. The sanatorium consists of two 
one-storeyed pavilions, one of eight and one of twelve single 
bedrooms facing south, all with French casement windows 
opening on to a verandah, canvas covered, for reclining 
couches ; corridors run the whole length behind the rooms. 
There are two nurses living in the buildings and one masseuse. 
The cubic capacity of the rooms per patient is about 1,100 feet ; 
the floors are of wood covered with linoleum ; the walls and 
ceilings are of plaster with slightly concave angles. The 
ventilation is by the windows, by inlet tubes and by shafts at 
ceiling level across the corridor to the north. In the newer 
eight-bed block there are fanlights to the doors, so that all the 
room may be scoured with air; there are four bath-rooms, two 
having needle baths ; the dining-room is attached to the older 
pavilion opening from the corridor, and beyond it are the 
kitchen and offices ; the heating is by hot-water radiators ; the 
lighting is by electricity. It might here be opportune to con- 
sider the question of the best position for Liegehallen or re- 
clining verandahs, There is some difference of English 
medical opinion on the subject. It is held by some, and it 
seems to be a sound doctrine, that if patients are so delicate 
that they must lie down the greater part of the day, they 
should be as near to the medical man and to their own bed- 
rooms as possible, so as to save the strain of even a short walk. 
In three of the five typical German buildings described, the 
Liegehallen form verandahs to the actual buildings, and the 
convenience of these is approved by the medical chiefs of all. 
In one of the others there are reasons of planning why this 
cannot be done. At Crookesbury Ridges the same verandah 
scheme is adopted and approved. 

A larger institution is that called Pinewood, at Wokingham. 
This has accommodation for sixty-four patients, each in a 
single bedroom of an average cubic capacity of 1,100 feet. 
The institution consists of a central block of three storeys 
containing the consulting-rooms, offices and dispensary, with 
residences for the medical staff above. Detached from this 
on either hand is a patients’ block of two storeys, each block 
containing thirty-two single bedrooms. These blocks face 
S.S.E. and S.S.W., and each has a corridor on the inner or 
northern side. There is one staircase in each. The ground 
floor walls are of brick, the first floor is enclosed by wood 
framing covered with boards and tiles. There is one resident 
nurse in each block. The douche and slipper bath-rooms and 
w.c.’s are on the north side of the corridor, and open directly 
from it. The windows are single casements which do not reach 
the ceiling. The doors have no fan-lights, There are no 
verandahs or balconies. The floors are boarded and covered 
with linoleum. Walls and ceilings are of plaster. There are 
concave angles, except to floors, where angle fillets are fixed. 
The heating of rooms is by open fires, that of corridors bv hot- 
water radiators. Lighting is by electricity. The administrative 
block is detached to the north; it contains a handsome dining- 
room, with service and nurses’ rooms attached, kitchen and 
offices (with female staff bedrooms over) and other rooms 
adjacent. There isa laundry block with disinfector, an engine- 
house, stables, &c. 


I may now perhaps describe a sanatorium which the 


Brompton Consumptive Hospital is erecting at Frimley, it 
Surrey, from my designs. It is to accommodate 100 patients 
and unlike the others it is for non-paying inmates. The site i: 
high and well wooded with fir trees. There are forty-eigh 
single bedrooms, eight with two beds and twelve with three 
beds. Every patient’s room will face S., S.S.E., or S.S.W) 
Outside the central block is a wide paved terrace. It will be 
noted that we have provided a large number of single bedrooms 
and in other rooms have fixed our maximum at three beds 
Many of the German doctors with whom I have discussed thi 
question favour this as the maximum, The sanatorium proper 
or patients’ block, consists of a central building three storeys 
high with four radial wings or pavilions two storeys high, all 
built of brick, the upper storey tile-hung on the brick, the roo. 
being also tile covered. All wings are practically detached 
and in a pine country this tends to limit the risks of fire anc 
consequent danger to patients. By this arrangement of pla 
any one floor of the two or four wings may be appropriated tc 
women, leaving the others for men; each group is selt-con a 
with its separate sanitary conveniences. This plan also afford: 
much greater facilities for classification than could be found i 
one building of the ordinary type. The main entrance hall i 
in the centre, and behind it is a day-room facing south with 
two three-bed wards at the sides. East and west of the hal 
are the consulting and matron’s rooms, dispensary and sisters’ 
duty-room. The first floor has similar patients’ and sisters! 
accommodation, a committee-room, a residence for the matron, 
rooms for the sisters and a maids’ room. Overhead, in the 
roof, are bedrooms, &c., for female servants, with their bath- 
rooms, &c. The pavilions are connected to the centre by 
enclosed corridors having windows on both sides. Each wing| 
contains twenty-two beds. The corridor on the north side has 
no obstruction whatever to light and air. Be a 

Opposite every room door there is a window in the corridor, 
and as all doors have fan-lights carried, like the windows, ta 
the ceiling, we shall get thorough ventilation, and even on hot 
sultry days the cooler air on the north side of the building will 
induce a current to the hotter south side. The windows are 
casements, those on the ground floor opening to the floor so 
that if necessary beds may be wheeled out. The casements on 
the ground floor are so constructed as to keep out rats and 
other vermin while the windows may remain wide-open. On 
the first floor there will be outside jalousie shutters, which can 
be closed either to exclude rain or intense sun heat, the windows 
remaining open. On the ground floor rolling canvas blinds, 
like those over shops, will effect not only the same purpose, but 
will shelter beds or couches outside. By this means we get 
the advantages of a verandah without any of its drawbacks. 
On each floor are large linen rooms, and on the ground floor 
are boot rooms. Between each pair of pavilions is a sanitary, 
tower, detached except for a cross ventilated lobby. This con- 
tains all the patients’ w.c.’s, baths, lavatories and housemaids’ 
closets. For the nursing staff on duty separate ward kitchens, 
lavatories and w.c.’s are provided on both floors. There are 
separate entrances to each pair of pavilions, two main stair, 
cases, and at the outer end of each pavilion a fire escape stair- 
case. The heating generally will be by hot water, the lighting. 
by electricity. ae 

The floors will be of wood covered with linoleum, and all walls 
and ceilings will be of plaster with concave angles everywhere. 
To the north of the sanatorium proper are the two patients’ 
dining-rooms and a general assembly hall. Behind are S 
kitchen block, female servants’ hall, men’s rooms, &c. At the 
east end is the nurses’ home, at the west the medical officers’ 
and men-servants’ residence. Nearer the main road are the 
laundry, boiler and electrical engine-houses, electrical ambulance 
house, mortuary and gate lodge. There are two laboratories. © 

I also show another of my designs for a rather smaller 
institution for paying patients, all having separate bedrooms. 
This is intended for males and females in equal numbers 
Each side is separately entered, is self-contained, and has its 
separate recreation-room and writing-room or library. The 
central hall is arranged as a common-room for concerts or 
assemblies, and a billiard-room is provided on the first floor. 
Each wing consists of two floors of twenty-two rooms with 
principal and emergency staircases at either end and two: 
sanitary towers, one containing w.c’s and lavatories, the other 
baths and hair-dressing rooms. In the centre is a separately 
entered staff annexe, with linen-room, larder, &c., in close} 
proximity to the nurses’ duty-room. The rooms are in single 
file, every one with a sunny aspect, their construction following 
closely that already described. To the north of the main 
block is one large dining-hall for all patients, separated from 
the kitchen block by a serving-room. The kitchen forms the 
centre of another block, and around it are grouped dining- 
rooms for male and female servants, the stores, scullery, 
larders, &c. The residence of assistant medical officers and 
men servants is to the west and that of the nurses to the east. 
The medical superintendent will have a separate house. 

Lastly, may I be permitted to refer to the new Camberwell 
Infirmary in course of erection from my designs? There will 
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be’ 800 beds in the institution. My reason for mentioning ‘it 
here is that the Board of Guardians have, on the advice of the 
medical superintendent, Dr. Keats, and myself, made special 
provision for tuberculosis patients. We have three large 
wards of twenty-four beds each, in which practically the whole 
jength of the walls on three sides is made to open, so that 
the patients may be said to lie in the open air, and above the 
wards are flat roofs with easy access, so that some patients can 
be actually in the open air all day long. 

As far as I am aware, this is the first poor-law institution in 
the kingdom where this has been done, and we hope it may be 
the means of bringing open-air treatment to the poor at their 
own doors in a practical way. 

In conclusion, I hope that in laying before you practical 
examples of many erected buildings you may have been 
interested in a way that a merely theoretical treatise could 
not interest you. You have seen very varied types of buildings 
and among them some of the most recent. 

The principles laid down are submitted with all diffidence, 
put they are the result of close personal study of the subject 
and of the best modern buildings and conferences with the 
experienced medical officers who manage them. I trust that 
so much detail has not wearied you, but my wish has been to 
lay before you all the information in my power. 


THE PROVISION AND CONSTRUCTION OF 
SANATORIA FOR PULMONARY 
TUBERCULOSIS.* 


nt present-day treatment of tuberculous diseases of the 
1 lungs, commonly called consumption, is radically different 
to that formerly in vogue, when patients were protected from 
the imaginary dangers of fresh air, and were compelled to 
spend their days in an impure and overheated atmosphere, in 
which their vigour and strength progressively departed. As 
there was no knowledge of the causes of the disease, no pre- 
autions against infection were taken, and the unhappy 
‘attendants who had to breathe the vitiated and used-up air of 
‘the foetid sick room frequently themselves fell victims to the 
‘innumerable bacilli which swarmed in the dust of the room. 
‘Dr. Buhmer, of Gorbersdorf, in 1859 first practically demon- 
strated the value of fresh air by the successful results obtained 
in his sanatorium, and many sanatoria have been established 
abroad, and latterly in our own country on the same lines. 

_ Insuch institutions the patient spends his whole time in 
‘the fresh air, protected from winds and draughts. Rest, both 
mental and physical, is insisted upon with judicious overfeed- 
ing, The discipline enforced is of the greatest value, and the 
whole of the patients’ existence is regulated and supervised by 
‘his medical director, whom he learns to obey implicitly. 

| An ideal sanatorium cannot be designed on a cramped site, 
‘and not only should the site be ample enough to allow the 
‘buildings to be arranged to the best possible advantage, but 
‘there should also be grass land around to insure the absence 
of dust and to afford room for walks and exercise. A sana- 
‘torium for consumption must be considered as a specially 
‘designed hospital in which an infectious disease is to be treated. 
_ “In order to facilitate the maintenance of healthy conditions 
‘ina hospital the form of the building should be such as to 
‘insure the provision and proper application of (1) fresh alr, 
‘with the necessary warmth and coolness ; (2) ample light, 
‘including the penetration of sunlight to every part ; (3) puri- 
‘fication of floors and walls.” These words of Sir Douglas 
Galton will apply with even greater force to sanatoria, and in 
an ideal building the following requirements are essential :— 
(@) Free play of sunlight upon each room and block of build- 
‘Ings provided for the patients’ accommodation. (4) The 
-freest possible circulation of air around each building, and the 
avoidance of all enclosed spaces in which air would be liable to 
become stagnant. (c) Ample space between the various 
buildings. (d) Facilities for enabling the patients to spend the 
‘greater part of each day in the open air. (¢) Sufficient com- 
“Pactness of plan to allow of all departments being placed 
‘within reasonable distance of the administrative centre, which 
| should be separated from the patients’ quarters. (/) Isolation 
of the engine and boiler house, the laundry, mortuary and other 
Subsidiary buildings. (g) Departmental separation of male 
‘and female patients, whose quarters and exercise grounds 
hea be placed on either side of a central administrative 
_ Most of the sanatoria which have been built abroad fall 
jvesy short of the ideal. Large piles of buildings have been 
ie on limited sites, and although imposing and grandiose, 
the the essential qualifications of allowing free circulation of 
light and air. Such sanatoria resemble nothing so much as 
‘Palatial hotels, and however skilfully they may be planned and 
SE EES Oe 
iB * A paper by Mr. A. W. S. Cross, B.A.Cantab., F.R.ILB.A., and 
| Mr. A. G, Walsford, M.D., read at the Sanitary Congress, Manchester. 


however pleasing may be their appearance, they are rightly 
condemned by present-day opinion. It is, however, a fact that 
a design which admits of a striking elevation will always com- 
mand support, however imperfectly the objects are subserved 
for which the building is intended, and quite recently, in one 
of the medical journals, a most laudatory account of the 
Wehrawald Sanatori was given by an eminent physician, who 
described this sanatorium as ideal, although it is five storeys in 
height and includes all the defects of a palatial hotel, both as 
regards ventilation and overcrowding. 

Fortunately the expense of building such palatial sanatori 
militates against their adoption, and through lack of money 
public bodies may be induced to build cheaper and more 
perfect sanatoria. 

The best type of sanatorium for small numbers probably is 
one built on the village system in which the patients live in 
detached chalets, which are grouped around a central 
administrative block. Not only is free circulation of air and 
light promoted, but there is no institution look about the place. 
The patients feel more at home and scarcely realise that they 
are in a hospital. But such a plan is not the best for a 
sanatorium containing Ico or more patients, as the labour of 
supervision and administration in a public institution consist- 
ing of a multitude of detached units, together with the expense 
of maintenance, would be prohibitive. 

A compromise may be effected by planning a series of 
pavilions, each consisting of a one-storeyed row of single 
rooms, completely surrounded by a verandah, with their long 
axes radiating from the central administrative block with 
which they are connected by a wide open corridor. Sucha 
sanatorium has all the advantages of free circulation of air and 
light which the sanatorium of the “village” type possesses, 
while it is as easily administered and supervised as a large 
hotel. 

The drawings which we exhibit to-day constitute an attempt 
to design a sanatorium of this type, to give accommodation to 
eighty-eight patients of the usual hospital class, and to twelve 
paying patients who require better accommodation. 

Provision has been made for an administrative block, 
arranged with the object of interfering as little as possible with 
the free circulation of air and sunshine. The front is two 
storeys in height and has a southern aspect. Behind this 
building is a long range of one-storeyed buildings, the principal 
rooms of which are lighted by lantern lights in addition to the 
usual side windows. The boiler-house, laundry, &c., forming 
the centre of the semicircular plan, are placed at the extreme 
north end of the central block. Then pavilions containing 
sleeping-rooms radiate on either side, and an open corridor 
connects them with one another and with the administrative 
building. Twelve separate chalets for the accommodation of 
better-class patients are placed between the pavilions and the 
front administrative building. 

The stereotyped design seen in so many asylums and 
hospitals has been carefully avoided. A good esthetic result 
may be obtained without the employment of costly stone 
quoins, cornices, and so-called enrichments. The bungalow 
type of building appears to be the best for our purpose and the 
elevations conform to the plan. Without going into detail we 
may say that in a sanatorium all the usual precautions against 
dirt and dust, such as rounded corners, hard impermeable 
walls, terazzo or teak flooring would be required. We have 
time only to give a very hurried sketch of the plan. 

In the front administrative block on the ground floor spacious 
dining, drawing, reading and recreation-rooms for the use of 
the better-class patients open into a large central hall. On the 
first floor are bedrooms for the matron and nurses, and on the 
attic floor, approached by separate staircases, sleeping accom- 
modation is provided for the servants of either sex. 

The kitchen occupies a central position between the dining- 
rooms allotted (a) to the patients, (4) to the nurses, and to the 
servants. An extraction fan placed in a large lantern light 
insures thorough ventilation, and in order to obviate the possi- 
bility of any cooking fumes permeating into the adjacent 
passages, it is approached through well-ventilated lobbies,. 
placed at either end, and forming the necessary serving rooms 
in connection with the kitchen. On either side are the neces- 
sary provision and store rooms, and surrounding the building 
in front is a wide covered verandah, which is prolonged on 
either side into a raised terrace. On the west side an annexe 
is provided for medical work. This comprises patients’ waiting 
and dressing-rooms, consulting-room, and an inner room for 
physical diagnosis. On the opposite side of a central passage 
are the laboratories, together with a dark-room and an animal- 
room. Overlooking the terrace are rooms for an assistant 
medical officer, and the dispensary and general office. On the 
east side a corresponding annexe contains the nurses’ dining 
and day-rooms. Dining-rooms for the patients and servants,’ 
recreation-rooms, including a library, a large winter garden, 
and a chapel are provided in the main central block. The main 
corridor is centrally placed, and connects the pavilions with, 
one another. This corridor, open at the sides, is on the same 
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level as that of the floors of the pavilions, and beneath it is a 
subway for pipes, &c. ie 

On either side of the administrative buildings three separate 
pavilions, each containing 15 rooms, are placed with their 
long axes radiating from the centre of the plan, and planned 
as separate and independent blocks, communicating by an open 
covered way with the main corridor. Each room is provided 
with an open fireplace. Each pavilion is surrounded bya wide 
verandah, and the rooms open on to it by French windows or 
doors, which to prevent direct draught may be double, as efficient 
ventilation is assured by windows consisting of fixed glass 
louvres above the verandah roof. As these cannot be closed 
constant and efficient ventilation is provided without the use 
of pipes and tubes which collect dust, and are often worse than 
useless. Outside the windows jalousie framed shutters are 
provided for use in very boisterous weather. 

The verandah is enclosed with glass at one end, to form a 
sun room, but with this exception it is entirely open, and 
unless the weather were very inclement the windows of the sun 
room would be always open. The verandah roof is glazed with 
thick unpolished plate-glass, through which the sun’s rays will not 
penetrate with full force. Each room has a floor area of 15 feet 
by 12 feet and a clear height of 14 feet. This gives a cubic 
capacity for each patient of more than 2,500 feet. 

Each pavilion practically consists of a row of one-roomed 
chalets, the verandahs of which communicate. This gives the 
opportunity to patients to obtain the full benefit of the open-air 
treatment as regards sunshine and fresh air. The better-class 
patients are housed in separate chalets. 

Between the pavilions and the main building is a building 
containing a douche-room and a room in which special inhala- 
tions can be given. A glass room for the sun-bath treatment is 
provided. Fronting the main back road is a detached building 
containing the boiler-house, pump-room, the laundry and the 
disinfector and destructor. Surrounding the boiler-house and 
laundry block is a wide road for vehicular traffic, in connection 
with which is a branch inclined roadway, leading to a subway 
connecting the back with the front of the administrative 
buildings. The subway runs from north to south, and is of 
sufficient width to allow of a trolley service for the carriage of 
coals and provisions which would be brought in at the back 
entrance and conveyed to the kitchen. 

The open corridors afford ready access to ail parts of the 
sanatorium without interfering with the circulation of air. The 
principal medical officer’s house is within easy reach of the 
sanatorium, but separate from it. The grounds would be laid 
out with covered and open, level and inclined paths, and with 
the usual desiderata of a well-appointed sanatorium, into the 
details of which we cannot enter now. 

From this hasty account it will be readily seen that in such 
a sanatorium the open-air treatment can be thoroughly carried 
out. As one-storeyed buildings can so easily be ventilated 
there is no necessity to forbid the provision of recreation-rooms, 
which in our climate are a necessity. The recreation-rooms 
provided for in our plan are so thoroughly ventilated that 
no objection can be raised to allowing patients to use them at 
any rate during part of the day. 

While we have designed a sanatorium on a large scale it is 
obvious that, without departing from the spirit of the plan, the 
sanatorium may be made much less expensive by omitting to 
provide so many recreation-rooms. A sanatorium built on the 
plan suggested can be made as simple and as small or as large 
as is required, and meets all requirements, while, when com- 
pared with sanatoria of the “palatial hotel type,” it compares 
very favourably as to cost. No doubt the area covered by the 
buildings is large; but this is desirable, as free circulation of 
air is necessary. The spaces intervening between the buildings 
should be laid out with walks and as gardens, so that the 
whole will have a most pleasing appearance. 


GENERAL. 


The Design by Mr. D. Forbes Smith, A.RI.BA., has 
been unanimously selected by the Kirkcaldy and Dysart Land- 
ward School Board for a new school at Boneland in a com- 
petition limited to the architects of the district. 

The Bruges Exhibition of early Flemish art, which was to 
have closed on the 15th inst, is to remain open till October 5. 
This is the consequence of its very great success, which has 
been most remarkable. Lately the visitors have numbered 
500 or 600 daily, and the town has been crowded throughout 
the summer. 


Percy Broughton, who pleaded guilty at Belfast to 
stealing several South Kensington Museum art treasures from 
the local free library, was liberated last week under the First 
Offenders Act. . 


Falguiére’s Statue of Balzac has been erected in the 
street bearing the novelist’s name, where he lived, but it will not 
be unveiled till next year, 
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Sir John EKnill was elected Master of the Worshipfu 
Company of Plumbers on Tuesday for the ensuing year. The 
other appointments were Mr. Robert Crawford, Warden, anc 
Alderman Richard Hind, Renter-Warden. i 

The Street Improvements in the neighbourhood of the 
French Institute in Paris, which would require a new bridge ove; 
the Seine as part of the project, are not likely to be undertaker 
at present. 

The Woolwich Town Council is about to complete 
the purchase of the works and undertaking of the local elec.| 
tric lighting company. In accordance with the contract 
already signed, the purchase price is 101,000/. This sum will 
be sufficient to return to the shareholders considerably over 21, 
for each 1/. share. 

M. Gustave Wertheimer, the French animal-painter, has 
died in a Paris hospital of consumption. 

The Excavations which are to be made at Bury St. 
Edmunds are undertaken for the purpose of discovering the 
crypt in which the body of St. Edmund was buried by the 
monks when they were warned of the coming dissolution of 
the monastery. 

The Acme Wood Flooring Company announce that not-| 
withstanding the fire at their Victoria Dock wharf and saw 
mills, the execution of orders in hand and the booking and 
carrying out of further orders will in no way be interfered 
with, arrangements to insure this having been made at other’ 
mills. 

The First Section of the new St. Matthew’s Church, 
Southsea, which will accommodate a thousand people, was 
formally opened on Saturday night at eight o’clock with solemn 
evensong and procession. There was a large congregation. 
Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., is the architect of the church. 

The Natal Government, it is said, is about to spend 
50,0007, on public buildings in Vryheid, which was recently. 
annexed from the Transvaal. These are to comprise a new | 
court-house, new post and telegraph offices and other buildings, | 
including a police-station and charge office. | 

Messrs. Colson, Farrow & Nisbett, architects, request 
us to announce that they have removed from New Court, 
Carey Street, W.C., to 29 New Bridge Street, E.C, and that 
their telephone number is now 741, Holborn. & | 

The Ashwell Rural District Council have resolved to. 
appoint a parochial committee to carry out the water and 
drainage schemes for Ashwell prepared by Mr. J. R. Elliott, 
AM.1.C.E., of Nottingham. The schemes have been 
unanimously approved by the Parishand District Councils, and | 
application has been made for a loan of 5,000/. 

A Permanent Seamen’s Institute, for the use of sailors 
who are for the time being in Manchester, which takes the 
place of a temporary institution which has been in use for 
eight years, was opened by Lord Inverclyde on Wednesday in 
Trafford Road, Salford. The new building, which is exactly | 
opposite the principal entrance to the docks, includes a large 
hall on the ground floor, with a commodious chapel above it, 
and there are in addition an officers’ room, a classroom, 
mission-room, library and kitchen. The building was designed 
by Mr. Medland Taylor and is lighted by electricity. It was 
estimated to cost about 5,000/. s 

The Bishop of Chester (Dr. Jayne) visited Calday Grange 
grammar school, West Kirby, on the 24th inst., and formally 
opened the extensions which have been recently carried out at 
a total cost of 3,000/. The additions comprise a fine class- 
room, 66 feet by 24 (convertible into three rooms), and certain 
enlargements of the old rooms. ir 

At a Meeting of the Stoke-on-Trent Board of Guardians 
on Wednesday a letter was read from the Local Government 
Board approving of the plans relating to the proposed recon- 
struction of the workhouse at a cost not exceeding 32,600/. 
The chairman proposed that application be made to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to borrow the amount required. 

The Borough Engineer of Southend-on-Sea has submitted 
to the highways and works committee of the Corporation a. 
scheme for widening the Marine Parade and the construction 
of a marine lake and pleasure grounds. If the works proposed 
by Mr Alfred Fidler, the borough engineer, are carried out, 
the Parade would vary from 70 feet to 140 feet in width, and | 
stretch from the Southchurch Beach Road on the east to 
Champ’s Restaurant on the west, a length of one mile. The. 
scheme includes the reclamation of a portion of the foreshore, 
on which would be constructed the marine lake and an open- | 
air bathing-place. There would also be gardens, greens, 
shrubberies, band stands, shelters, &c. Sites would likewise 
be available for the erection of baths and other buildings, an 
Eiffel tower and big wheel. The finished level of the re- 
claimed area would be a little above the present level of the 
foreshore. Mr. Fidler estimates that the whole of the works. 
would cost 340,000/., against which there would be a revenue 
of 20,000/7, leaving an annual profit, after repayment of loan 
and sundry charges, of 5,000/. 
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Architect and Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

in view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
tn the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

Wo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

¥,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded ‘to the Office, Imperial Builaings, Ludgate 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


CAPE TOWN.—Jan. 31.—The Council of the University of 
the Cape of Good Hope invite designs for the erection of 
university buildings. Premiums of 4022, 200/. and too/. will 
‘be awarded to the authors of the designs placed first, second 
Particulars of the competition may be 
obtained on application to the Registrar at Cape Town, or to 
ithe Agent-General in London. 

GREENWICH.—Oct. 9. — Designs are invited for a public 
library (with chambers for chief librarian’s residence) to be 
erected at a cost of about 6,500/., with fittings, on a site about 
7,090 feet super, in the borough of Greenwich. Premiums of 
50/7. and 30/. are offered. Particulars can be obtained on 
application to the Greenwich Borough Council. 

INDIA.—Nov. 1.—Competitive designs are invited for the 
erection of a memorial to Her Majesty the late Queen Victoria 
at Allahabad. A premium of 2,000 rupees will be awarded to 
the design selected by the committee. Mr. H. Nelson Wright, 
lindian Civil Service, honorary secretary, Queen Victoria 
Memorial Fund Committee, Allahabad, India. 

MAIDENHEAD —Oct. 1.—Designs for free library. Premiums 
offered of £50, £20 and £10 respectively. Mr. John Kirk, 
town clerk, Guildhall, Maidenhead. 


NEWARK.—Oct. 14 —Designs and suggestions are invited 
for alterations and additions at the infirmary, Bowbridge Road, 
Newark, comprising a board and committee-room, a new 
mortuary and provision for twenty extra beds. A prize of 
twenty guineas is offered for the best plans sent to the office 
of Mr. M. H. Colton, clerk, 27 Lombard Street, Newark. 

STROOD.—Oct. 15.—Plans are invited for further hospital 
accommodation on a site recently acquired by the Strood Rural 
District Council in Whitehill Road, Cobham. A premium of 
152. 15s. is offered for the best set of plans submitted. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALNWICK.—Oct. 2.—For sanitary improvements at the 
workhouse. Particulars can be seen at the workhouse. 

AYLESBURY.—Oct. 8.—For installation and maintenance 
of electricity for a term of years. Mr. Percy A. Wright, clerk, 
Town Hall, Aylesbury. 

BAGNALL.—For erection of branch stores and four cottages 
at Bagnall. Mr. William V. Betts, architect, Bank Offices, 
Old Basford. 

BARNSLEY.—Sept. 30.—For erection of four dwelling-houses, 
shop and outbuildings in Tinker Lane, Hoyland Common. 
Messrs. Wade & Turner, architects, 10 Pitt Street, Barnsley. 

BARTON-UPON-IRWELL.—Oct. 1.—For erection of the 
Godfrey Ermen memorial schools, Barton-upon-Irwell, Lancs. 
Messrs. Austin & Paley, architects, Castle Park, Lancaster. 

BOURNE END.—Oct. 1.—For sinking a well near the rail- 
way station on the Great Western Railway. Mr. W. Vaux 
Graham, 5 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 

BRANDON.—Oct. 6.—For erection of a post-office at 
Brandon, Suffolk. Mr. James Farley, architect, Old Cross, 
Hertford. 

CHELMSFORD.—Oct. 2.—For erection of county offices in 
Tindal Square, Chelmsford. Mr. Frank Whitmore, architect, 
Duke Street, Chelmsford. 

CHICHESTER.—Sept. 29.—Contract No. 1, for construction of 
precipitation tanks, filters, boiler-house, pump-house, pneumatic 
ram pit, stable, cart shed and various other works in connection 
therewith. Contract No. 2, for construction, erection and 
setting to work of pneumatic forcing ram, sludge press and 
other machinery and appliances incidental thereto. Mr. J. W. 
Leader Cooper, town clerk, Town Hall, Chichester. 

CHICKENLEY.—For erection of farm buildings at Chickenley, 
Yorks. Mr. Frederick W. Ridgway, architect, Borough 
Chambers, Dewsbury. 

CORNWALL —Oct. 6.—For alterations and additions to the 
Tinner’s Arms, Zennor. Mr. N. C. Whear, jun., architect, 
Penzance. 

COVENTRY.—Sept. 29.—For erection of a residence, St. 
Nicholas Street, Coventry. Messrs. Geo. & Isaac Steane, 
architects, 22 Little Park Street, Coventry, 


DERBY.—Sept. 29.—For erection of a school on the Nor- 
manton Road. Mr. A. Macpherson, architect, Tenant Street, 
Derby. 

DERBy.—Oct. 4.—For erection of (1) an isolation hospital 
to accommodate sixteen patients on land in Holmley Lane, 
Dronfield ; (2) an isolation hospital to accommodate sixteen 
patients at Mastin Moor, Staveley ; (3) an isolation hospital to 
accommodate sixteen patients in the parish of Morton, about 
one mile from Doe Hill station, Midland Railway. Mr. G. E. 
Bolshaw, architect, 189 Lord Street, Southport. 


DUDLEY.—Oct. 11.—For erection of a new upper standard 
school, with caretaker’s house, playgrounds, boundaries, &c, 
for the Dudley School Board. Messrs. Barrowcliff & Allcock, 
architects, Mill Street, Loughborough. 


RTEVAN 


SYSTEM. 


SEND FOR SPECIAL CATALOGUE, ‘‘E 13.” 


§ 


STURTEVANT ENGINEERING Go. LTD. 147 qunen VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 


PARIS. BERLIN. 


CHIPS, DUST, SHAVINGS, 


STOCKHOLM. 


INSTANTLY COLLECTED AND 
REMOVED FROM 


WOOD - WORKING MACHINERY, 
BUFFING & EMERY WHEELS, 


&c. 


AMSTERDAM. MILAN. 
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ECCLES —Oct. 8:—For erection of a public mortuary pro- 
posed at the town’s yard, Patricroft. Mr. Wm. Henry 
Hickson, town clerk, Town Hall, Eccles. 

FAVERSHAM.—Sept. 30.—For erection of a proposed parish 
hall and other works in connection therewith at Faversham. 
Mr. W. J. Jennings, architect, Canterbury. 

GLAscow.—Oct. 8.—For alterations 
Dalhousie depét. Mr. John Young, 
88 Renfield Street, Glasgow. 

GREENWICH.—Oct. 14.—For erection of a weights and 
measures testing office, with stable building and a coroner’s 
court in Lamb Lane. Particulars may be obtained at the 
General Section of the Architect’s Department, 18 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 

HALIFAX.—Sept. 29.—For erection of shops in Horton 
Street. Messrs. Geo. Buckley & Son, Tower Chambers, 
Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—Oct. 1.—For additions to laundry and erection 
of mortuary at the Borough hospital, Stoney Royd. Mr. James 
Lord, borough engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—Oct. 4.—For erection of two semi-detached 
villa residences, Skircoat Green Road, Halifax. Messrs. Geo. 
Buckley & Son, architects, Tower Chambers, Halifax. 

Harrow.—Oct. 14.—For erection of a court-house at 
Harrow, Middlesex. Mr. H. T. Wakelam, county architect, 
Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster. 

HATFIELD.—Oct 8.—For erection of offices and buildings 
for the county surveyor’s department at Hatfield. Particulars 
may be obtained at the Herts County Surveyors Office, 
41 Parliament Street, S.W. 

HOLBECK.—For erection of sixteen houses at Holbeck. 
Mr. Fred. W. Rhodes, architect, Upper Wortley, Leeds. 

HooLe.—Oct. 4—For erection of walling and fencing 
around the proposed recreation- ground, situate between 
Canadian Avenue and Bater Avenue, Hoole, Chester. Mr. 
Arthur D. Caldecutt, clerk, U.D.C, 17 Newgate Street, 
Chester. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—For supply of high and _ low-tension 
cable to specification. The Borough Electrical Engineer, St. 
Andrew’s Road. 

ILFORD.—Oct. 6.—For supply and erection of contract 
No. 1: Dry-back semi-marine type boiler (15,000 Ibs. evapora- 
tion per hour), superheater and accessories, and motor feed- 


and additions at 
general manager, 


pump; contract No. 2: steam, feed and blow-off pipes, and 
feed filter; contract No. 3: surface -condenser, cooling tower, 
motor pumps, hot well, grease extractor, exhaust steam and 
water pipes. Mr. J. W. Benton, clerk, Council Offices. 

IRELAND.—Sept. 29.--For supply of 50,000 best machine- 
made solid, compressed brick, delivered at the Belfast 
cemetery. Mr. Samuel Black, town clerk, Town Hall, Belfast. 

IRELAND.—Oct. 1.—For erection of fourteen labourers” 
cottages (including out offices, piers and gates), and the 
fencing of the acre plots attached thereto ; also for fencing 
twelve plots at Kinsale. Mr. R. Evans, engineer, 53 South 
Mall, Cork. 

IRELAND.—Oct. 
supply at Kinsale. 
Cork. 

IRELAND:-—Oct. 11.—For erection of a residence for the 
chief medical officer at the Castlebar District Lunatic Asylum. 
Mr. Joseph T. Kelly, clerk of asylum. 

LEICESTER.—Sept. 30.—For erection of an octagonal’ brick: 
chimney-shaft 180 feet high at the new generating station, the 
Lero;- 2Mr, cE. George Mawbey, engineer, Town Hall, 
Leicester. 

LIGHTCLIFFE.—Oct. 11.—For erection of four houses near 
the Old Church, Lightcliffe, Yorks. Messrs. Joseph F. Walsh 
& Graham Nicholas, architects, Museum Chambers, Halifax. 

LISCARD.—Oct. 11.—For erection of sand-drying kiln, 
stables, stores, &c, on land in Seaview Road, Liscard,. 
Cheshire. Mr. H. W. Cook, clerk, Public Offices, Egremont. 

LONDON.—Oct 7.—For erection of a new cartshed, bothy, 
&c., at Sydenham Wells Park, S.E. Particulars at the General 
Section (Architect’s Department), L.C.C., 18 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 

LONDON.—Oct. 7.—For erection of a refuse destructor. Mr, 
D. J. Ebbetts, surveyor, 242 High Street, Acton, W. 

LoNDON.—Oct. 1o.—For erection of baths at the artisans 
dwellings, Stoney Lane. Town Clerk, Public Health Depart-. 
ment, Guildhall, E.C. 

LOWESTOFT.—Oct. 7.—For construction of a timber pier at 
Lowestoft. Mr. John F. Stovell, secretary to the Coast 
Development Company, Ltd., 33 Walbrook, E.C. 

MIRFIELD.—Oct. 1.—For erection of a council-room and: 
ate n rs: Mr. F. H. Hare, architect, Town Hall, Mirfield, 
Yorks. 


2.—For executing a scheme of water 
Mr. R. Evans, engineer, 53 Southall Mall, 


LINCRUSTA-W ALTON THE SUNBURY WALL DECORATION. 
THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. _ SOLID in Colour, Relief & Value. 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and Fillings 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. 


< HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, &c. 
CA ME®) ID ° The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a material thoroughly reliable, and 
of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST! 
FREDK. WALTON & CO. Lt., Sole 2anufackurers and Yafentees, 
14 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. No. 870) Gane 
MELLOWES & COQO.’S 


ECLIPSE ROOF~-~GLAZING, 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. | 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Railways and Corporations. | 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. All particulars Free. 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, , WESTMINSEEM SW. 


- TESTED - BY =~ 


: \TISH BIKE Ene ENTIORS ‘Comurree 
THE a Cs 


Telegrams, 
‘‘Tincrusta-Walton, London." 


ee @ ott S OFFICE e Qs 


© 


he MACK = 


‘FLOORS -CEILINGS -Erc ° 
“LINING DAMP WALLS g IRON BUILDINGS 


181 QUEEN VicTORIA ST EC. 
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NEWLYN.—Oct. 3.—For erection of new stores in the 
Coombe, Newlyn, Cornwall. Mr. Henry Maddern, architect, 
26.Clarence Street, Penzance. 

PETERBOROUGH.—Sept. 30.—For construction and seating 
of a Lancashire boiler, 28 feet by 7 feet, for the electricity 
works. Mr. John C. Gill, Corporation engineer, Municipal 
Offices, Peterborough. 

RICHMOND.—Oct. 2.—For erection of a dining-hall and 
laundry buildings at the workhouse. Richmond. Mr. Edward 
J. Partridge, architect, Bank Chambers, Richmond, Surrey. 

St. ALBANS.— Oct. 11.—For erection of an infants’ school 
atthe Camp, St. Albans. Mr. F. W. Kinneir Tarte, architect, 
St. Albans. 

SCOTLAND.—Oct. 9.—For erection of new gasworks, 
Ardrossan. Mr. James Cook, town clerk, Burgh Chambers, 
Ardrossan, N.B. 

SENNEN.— Oct. 4.—For erection of a wain house and for 
alterations and new fittings to stable at Treveor, in the parish 
of Sennen, Cornwall. Mr. George Gow, Tregothnan Office, 
Truro. 

SHEFFIELD.—Sept. 30.—For supply of 500 poles and 4oo 
bracket arms for overhead line construction for the Sheffield 
Corporation tramway committee. Mr. A. L. C. Fell, general 
“manager, Town Hall. 

SIDMOUTH.—Oct. 2.—For erection of an hotel at Sidmouth, 
Devon. Mr. R. W. Sampson, architect, Manor Offices, 
Sidmouth. 

SPAIN.—Oct. 12.Huescar Municipality invites tenders for 
grant of a concession to light the town by electricity for a term 
of twenty-five years. Conditions of tender from the authorities. 

SPAIN.—Oct. 12,—For works necessary to the installation 
of a town’s water supply. Particulars may be obtained at the 


SWINDON.—Oct. 4.—For supply, delivery and erection of 
all the materials, fittings and accessories tor a complete 
electric-light installation at the electricity works, and for the 
supply of testing instruments and engine-room. accessories, 
&c. Messrs. Lacey, Clirehugh & Sillar, engineers, 2 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 


WALES.—For erection of a dwelling-house at Park Cottage, 
Prendergast parish, Haverfordwest Mr. John Thomas, 
15 Upper Laws Street, Pembroke Dock 

WALES —Sept. 29.—For erection of two classrooms and a 
new lobby for infants’ department, the alteration of two class- 
rooms, the erection of four new out-offices, &c., at the Board 
schools, Cwmcarn, Mon. Mr. R. L. Roberts, architect, Aber- 
carn. 

WALES.—Sept. 30.—For erection of fifty dwelling-houses 
at New Tredegar, Mon. Mr. Geo. Kenshole, architect, Station 
Road, Bargoed. 

WALES —Sept. 30.—For private street works in West 
Street, Abercynon, Mountain Ash. Mr. John Williams, sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Mountain Ash. 

WALEsS.— Oct. 1.—For alterations to the Bethlehem chapel, 
Blaenavon, Mon. Mr. F. Bennett, 1 Lower Waun Street, 
Blaenavon. 

WALES.— Oct. 2.—For construction of a cattle and sheep 
mart at Llantwit Major. Mr. Miles, solicitor, Cowbridge. 

WALES —Oct. 6.—For erection of a schoolroom at Dynevor. 
Messrs. Martyn & Lloyd, architects, Dynevor Post Office, 
Neath. 

WALES.— Oct. 6.—For erection of a Congregational church 
and school at Pontypool. Messrs. Swash & Bain, architects, 
Midland Bank Chambers, Newport, Mon. 

WALES —Oct. 6.—For erection of latrines, &c, at the 


Casa Consistorial, Fonzaleche, Spain. 


STAMFORD.—Oct. 27.—For erection of an infants’ room at 
Greatford school, and removing and rebuilding the existing 


outer offices. Specifications and plans to be seen at the school 


or sent on application. 


STARBECK —Oct 7.—For construction of a passenger sub- 
way under the railway at Starbeck station, Yorks, for the North- 
Mr. C. N. Wilkinson, secretary, York. 

- SWADLINCOTE.—Sept. 30—For erection of workmen’s 
cottages in Darklands Road, Swadlincote. 


Eastern Railway Co. 


surveyor, Swadlincote. 


“antl 


POT, CASSRLS & WILLIAMSON, jnrs anc 


Heed 
i Tull IN : 


fl 
Du Yad 


ENCINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
MOTHERWELL. 


OATALOGUES FREE. 


WORTLEY 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo. ,Ltd.), 


ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. 


GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS) xuswick, cuMBERLAND. 


THR 


FIRE CLAY C9, 


Troedrhiwgwair school. 


Cardiff 


Street, Carnarvon. 
WESHAM.—Sept. 


Mr. Thomas Kidd, 


offices at Wesham, Lancs. 

architects, Accrington. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Oct. 4.—For alterations to the 

shops beneath the Assembly Rooms, High Street. 


Messrs James & Morgan, architects, 


WALES —Oct. 16.—Feor erection of a police station and 
cells at Llanfairfechan. 


Mr. J. H. Bodvel Roberts, to Castle 


30.—For erection of workhouse and 
Messrs. Haywood & Harrison, 


Messrs. 


S J. Wilde & Fry, architects, Boulevard Chambers. 


THE LIMMER 


ESTAB,] (1871. 


Telephone, 
862. 


Telegrams, 
‘‘LIMMER, LONDON,’ | 


3 
ForM or Broa 


|COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices: 


2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


The Buttermere Green Slate Co. 


Having acquired Sawing and Planing Machinery 

are now prepared to supply 

COLUMNS, HEADS, SILLS, 

JAMBS, MULLIONS, KERBS, TILES, 
&e., &e., in their famous 


LIGHT SEA GREEN STONE, 
DARK SEA GREEN STONE, 


MOTTLED GREEN STONE. 


PRICES ON APPLIOATION. 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 


_ COLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 
Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 


Only Medal, Vienna 1373. 
Works—BRIDGWaATER, 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
SOMERSET. 


“Yol. LXVII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. ‘vice 128. 6d. 


SPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. stroncEst MALLEABLE BRONZE. 


DELTA ALLOYS, No. I. & IV. 


RESIST CORROSION. 
DO NOT DRAW VERDIGRIS. 


DELTA_METAL# 


DELTA WHITE ANTIFRICTION METAL, 
MANGANESE BRONZE, BRASS, 
YELLOW METAL, CUN METAL, ETC. 


THE DELTA METAL CO., LTD. 


110 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


EDWARDS & MEDWAY 


Kennington Steam Joinery Works, 

9 ETHELRED ST., KENNINGTON CROSS, S.E. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Edgythe, London.” 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 
and every description of STONEWORK executed 
on the premises. 

Architects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 
despatch. ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


PARQUET 
FLOORS. 


H. BASSANT 
& CO. 


(Late of 87 Charlotte St.,W. 
Linhope Street Works, 
Dorset Square, N.W. 


CADOGAN IRONWORKS 


STANLEY BRIDGE, 


CHELSEA, S.W. 


Columns, Girders, Roofs, Railings, 
Ornamental Work, Castings, &c. 
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WESTON-SUPER-MARE —Oct. 4.—For 
cabmen’s shelters. Mr. Hugh Nettleton, 
Weston-super-Mare. 


WINDSOR .—Oct. 4.—For erection of 


construction of two | 
surveyor, Town Hall, 


a curator’s house at | + Office Chambers, 


[Szpr. 26, 1902. 


BARNARD CASTLE. 


For carrying-out works of water-supply for the village of Bowes,, 
near Barnard Castle. 


Mr: Je E 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


- PARKER, engineer, Post 


the Windsor cemetery. Mr. E. Cecil Durant, town clerk, J. Hardy : : ; £2 368 0 oO 
32 Park Street, Windsor. G. Wills a: : : 2,111 2 0 
WOLVERHAMPTON.—Oct. 2.—For erection of a hospital in T. Bell . ° 2 ,038 Sho 
Park Road West and Connaught Road, Wolverhampton. Mr. H, H. Lee : - 1,844 2 6 
A. Eaton Painter, architect, 43 Lichfield Street, Wolver- S. Walker. - 1,780 0 oO 
hampton. J. Jackson & Sons 1.60271 t= 3 
E. W. Jackson . 1595 5.7.7 
A. E. Hobbs . 1,551 8 > 
C. Hedley. : TAZ 2 OS: 
TENDERS. Bushy & Sons . 1,356 15 8. 
AMBLE. C. E. RAINE, Barnard Castle (accepted) . 1,348 12 O° 
For erection of twenty-one workmen’s houses at Amble, North- 
umberland. Messrs, THOMAS MEIK & SONS, engineers, 
29 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. : 
D. aa ; - a ; » £4,615 oo : BIGGLESWADE. 
Elliott Bros. f ; ; A541 0 0 For erection of a Wesleyan church, Northill, Biggleswade,. 
W. Chapman . E : . 4,115 10 11 Bedfordshire. Mr. THOS. COCKRILL, architect, Market 
R. M. Gibson Dia. 4,062 6 Square, Biggleswade. 
Urpeth & Brown. 4,014 II 10 S. Redhouse, sen. enone mee £426 0 Oo 
R. WALKER, Bedlington Station (accepted ) 3580544), '3 W. F. French . be) | ae Be 
BAGSHOT J. Potter 393 0 © 
: ; . : W. Norman. : 388 0 oO 
For erection of new premises for the International Tea Com- L. Hendry . 358 0 0 
pany Stores, Ltd., Bagshot. Messrs. CLAMP & DROWER, C. WRIGHT, Langford ‘(accepted ) 312 0 0 
architects, Victoria Chambers, Woking. 
E. Spooner & Sons . - £1,385". 0° ro} Plastering. 
S. W. Gibbs 1,375 0 o| Sowerby . . «ee ee GOS 0) 
F. H. Billimore 15350 2.0280 S. Kirby. : : : - 145 14 6 
H. Charman Ly Pore OO Plumbing. 
W. L Edgoose 1,198 © O} W, Kilburn Pee «at eS Se eerie 
J. F. Booth 1,149 0 0 E. Thompson ., . ‘ . ve Ga EO Os 
A. A. Gale é : ; 037) 20), © 
HASLEMERE BUIL DERS, LTD, “Haslemere (ac- 
cepted ) : 960 © oO 
BEXLEY HEATH. BLACKBURN. 
For construction of about 3,000 lineal yards of 9-inch, 12-inch, | For street works in the back roads behind Bonsall Street, 
15-inch, 18-inch and 21-inch stoneware pipe-sewers, with Stanley Range and Percy Street, Blackburn. Mr. W. 


manholes, &c. 
Street, Bolton. 


E. TayLor, Blackpool (accepted ), 


Mr. WALTER J. LOMAX, engineer, 11 Fold 


STUBBS, borough 


engineer. 


J. C. Hindle, 224 Whalley Old Road. 


W. H. Eddlestone, New Bank Road. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Lta., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, H.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S ‘“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithogr: aphed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO- LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. } 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROCRAPHED 


H ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1902, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather,1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED: 


WI 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 


OLDACRES & cO., 52 CHANCERY LANE, 


LONDON, W.O. 
“ Quantities ’’ Box, 14” x9" x5’, 2s. each. 
Tele. No. 1021 P.O. Central. Telegrams, ‘‘Oldacres, London.” 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 


199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
narded on Application. 
MEDAL AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
quares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, * &e. , and Artists’ 
Materials of every description, 
HEYL'S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS, 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London — Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


Railway Approach, London By idge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithog raphy, and much cheaper, or 
LI THOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 


Quantities’? Box, 14 in. by 9 in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each ; six 
for 12s, Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


W. HARDAKER, 13 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


T. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Tel. No. 1022 Hop, 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Catalogues on Application. 


Manufacturers and Fixers, 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office: Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


THOMAS EVANS & CO. 
29 Bradford Street, BIRMINCHAM. | 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to: 
73inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOCL.. 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, 


WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 185 Westminster. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Cartoons, London.” 
a ES A SE LN 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restoreds 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSH, NOTTINGHAM.” 


NO MORE BURST PIPES. 


PATENT 
EMPTYING 


To empty: 
TWIN STOP-COCK. the pipes, 
As used by War Office and down A 


London School Board. gg 


Catrina 


GARRATT & CO. 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
CHESTERFIELD. DOVER. 
For erection of infirmary, nurses’ home, laundry, &c., at the | For erection of Turkish baths adjoining the town hall, Mr. 
workhouse,' Newbold Road, Chesterfield. Messrs. HENRY E. STILGOE, Parner SqpINEST: 
ROLLINSON & SON, architects, 13 Corporation Street, H. Richardson . : : £3708 oO 
Chesterfield. G. H. Denne & Son 2,938 oO oO 
J. Fidler . : é : - £45» 634 0 0 T. T. Denne 2,850 0 oO 
J. Shillitoe & Son . : . ‘ A 44,800 0 oO Austen & Lewis 2,778 °o oO 
J. H. Vickers, Ltd. . é 43,482 17 5 G. Munro. 2,597 18 4 
H. Vickers & Son . 43,000 0 O G. Keller . eee Whee es oo eee ol “Gg 
DeLee... , ; 42,690 .0 Oo R. W. Paramor : : : , . . 62,4945 07.0 
J. Lowe & Son - é z : : aio tl, 9 Gann & Co. . : 2,451.18 7 
J. Hodson & Son . F : : : we 3G;007n17 9 © E. Stokes . ; : Ress Koy Xe 
W. Maule - : : , : . - 39,519 0 O R. & G. BRISLEY, Dover (accepted 5 AE oe Ke 
CROYDON. EWSHOT. 
For street works in Cranley Gardens, Wallington ; Blenheim For altering road gradient over Beacon Hill, Ewshot, Hants. 
Gardens, Wallington; Grenfell Road, Mitcham; Bruce Mr. J. P. LISTERSON, surveyor. 
Road, Mitcham; Graham Road, Mitcham; Crown Lane, C. Mott : : . : : - £850 0 9 
Morden. Mr. R. M. CHART, surveyor. T. Turner : rere. SBOP IO .O 
J. J. Paddington . : : F se §O7 0: 0 
' Accepted tenders. Musselwhite & Son . ; , 529 0 O 
Blenheim Gardens, Wallington. RENNINGTON, Fleet (accepted) . owt 5195 A Oo 
T..Free & Sons, Maidenhead . : falg570 <2 0 
Cranley Gardens, Wallington. 
T. Free & Sons Sere ewe. ase S6D00 oO FEATHERSTONE. 


SAVE TIME. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Graham Road, Mitcham. 


E. Hes, Mitcham 


ee 8 es 4969 ob IN Dixon’: heat oa malig 
Bruce Road, Mitcham. Jackson & Dumberline ; - a 1 OOOnLOMEO 

T. Free & Sons é 7 Seer arr ‘ 437: 0 O G,. CLEMENTS, Featherstone (accepted ) : STORET. 5 
Crown Lane, Morden. 

‘T. Free & Sons ; ; 2 aa 334 0 O 


DOWNE. 


For additions and alterations to a private house, Downe, Kent. 
Mr. G. ST. PIERRE HARRIS, architect, 8and 9 Ironmonger 


Lane, E.C. 
W. BORER (accepted ) . . ‘ 


Grenfell Road, Mitcham. 


For extension of the North Featherstone Lane Board schools. 
Mr. W. HAMILTON FEARNLEY, architect, Station Lane, 
Featherstone, Yorks. 


W. Barton ote, 1200 


For street works in 
surveyor. 
T. Free & Sons 
J. Macklin 
Felkin & Watson 
W. H. Wheeler 


: PhI73 172. 0 


W. NEAVE & SONS, Kensal Rise (accepted ) 


HANWELL. 
Springfield Road. Mr. S. W. BARNES, 


£709 2 2 
£ Paso7er7 6 
532 II 9 
BO eS 7. 
496 0 oO 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone & Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


A.C. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
CLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, S.E. 


SAVE MONEY. 


Particulars 


Thos. Harrison, Ld. 
Bradford. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


London: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, we Ge 


Che American .. 
Hot Water System . 


For Heating Residences, Warehouses, 
Churches, Schools, Public Buildings, &c. 


See ]-page Advt. in last issue. 


WOLFF DRYER CO. 


89 & 91 Sumner St., Southwark, London, S.E. 


OLUME LXVII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Clcth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s, 6d. 
Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. } 


THE PATENT “ACME” (Regd.) 


STONE - BREAKER. 


PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. 


The Best Machine for General Council and Estate work | 


and for Glinker crushing. 


Sole Makers: COODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 
Engineers and Ironfounders, LHICESTER. 


JOHN FIELD & GO. 


REPOUSSE & ART METAL WORKERS, 
STOVE, RANGE & PATTERN CHASERS, 


In Lead or Brass of all kinds, of Hearth and | 


Mantel Adornments, 


\Cadman Lane, SHEFFIELD. 


CROGGON & SON. 


_ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKING. 


INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. | 


‘«‘ DURABLE’? ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 
CALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 
ANO ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 
GALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS. 
Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 
Sa ac ial te Sl EEE 


VENTILATORS 


ARE THE BEST ON THE 
MARKET. 


Also Makers of WALTER'S 
Patent Solid Hinged Sher- 
ringhams, Mica’ Flaps, 
Tobin’s Tubes, 
Smoky ay Cowls, &e. 


DESIGN A 


WALTERS( Wolverhampton) 
Melbourne Street, Ltd. 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


London Representative :— 


Als" MR. H. J. HORTON, 


E.C. 


WALTER’S irtrovea 


85 Gracechurch Street, | 


{ 


CEMENT 


Manufactured by 


THE BRIDGWATER 
|PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


BRIDGWATER. 


A Specially High Grade Portland 
Cement, made to pass Admiralty 
and War Office Specifications. 


W. SHRIVELL, 


ART METAL WORKS. Established 50 Years. 
CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass. 


GATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


OT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 


1 & 2 Castle St., Long Acre, London, W.C. 


WITCHELL & CO. 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, EC, 


| Bvery description of ironwork for the Taaeiee and 
Interior of Churches, Mansions, Residences Public and 
| Private. Buildings, &c. 

Designs and Estimates supplied. Trial order solicited. 


W. SAL TE & CO. 
ya SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 
ES AND OTHER ASPHACTES. 
Horizontal & Vertical Damp Course. 
¥ Flat Roofs, Basement and other 
Floors, &c., or any other Asphalt- 
ing Work. All communications to 


587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON, W 


LZ 


Ss 
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———— SSS 


HASTINGS. 


For supply of about 1,462 yards run of wrought-iron fencin 
Mr. P. H. PALME 


delivered to Hastings railway station. 

borough engineer. 
A. E. Woop, Arabian 

(accepted \ . : : 


For sewerage works in St. Helen’s Road, Hastings. 
PALMER, borough engineer. 

W. SMITH, The Elms, Hollington, Hastings 
(accepted). . A 3 is ae ; 


Road, Brockley, S E. 


HENDON. 


For various works for the Rural District Council. 
SLATER GRIMLEY, surveyor. 


(1) Pazr of cottages, sewag? outfall works, Renters Lane. 


F. King ; : ‘ , ; .£1,080 
J. Grover & Sons 3 ; ; é : » 1,005 
W. Tout . : : : 988 
J. & W. Easterbrook. 937 
Turpie Bros. : QI7 
F. Perren . 825 


(2). Boundary fencing, &¢ , at Council Offices. 
Oak carriage entrance gates ( per fair). 


Braggins & Co, . 4I 

E. C. White 28 

Rowland Bros. . : : : 24 
Wicket gates (each), 

Braggins & Co.. : : P : 16 

E. C. White : : : ; ‘ 5 12 

Rowland Bros. . : 5 : ; : 9 

Oak boundary fencing (ramped). 

Braggins & Co... ‘ é : : ; IOI 

E. C. White 45 

_ Rowland Bros. . : : c 34 
Park pale fencing. 

Braggins & Co. 5 ; : : : : 14 

Rowland Bros. . ; ; : - 2 ; 9 

E. C, White 5 : 5 : : : 3 7 

(3) Corrugated fire-escape shed, Institute Road. 

T. J. Hawkins : ; A : 96 

Norton Bros. & Co. 92 

F. King 68 


THE 


ILFRACOMBE. 


§ | For construction of masonry intakes in the parish of Challa- 
combe, laying cast-iron pipes, &c., in connection with the 
new gravitation main from Challacombe to Ilfracombe. 
Mr. O. M. PROUSE, engineer, Town Hall, Ilfracombe. - 


R, 


. £637 90 o 
MrcPio 


- £565 0 oO 


Bi _For erection of generating station, offices, car-shed, chimney- 
shaft and destructor buildings 


W. C. Shaddock 


J. Dickson 
O. G. Osenton 


12,400 0 ® 
95135 0. 90 
: : : 2 «8,862: 15:43 
J. ALDERMAN, West Looe, Cornwall (ac- 
: 5 - j - 6,197: 0; 0 


cepted ) 


' IPSWICH. 


in Constantine Road, 


Ipswich. Mr. C. STANLEY PEACH, architect. Quantities 
by Mr. HENRY RILEY. 
Station Buildings, 
S. A. KENNEY, Ipswich (accepted) . - £26,948 0 oO 
Car-shed. 
S. A. KENNEY, Ipswich (accepted) . 6,704 0 oO 
Destructor Buildings. 
T. SHILLITOE & SON, Bury St. Edmunds (ac- 
cepted). : . : 5,500 0 © 


T. SHILLITOE & Son, Bury St. Edmunds (ac- 


cepted ) . - 


For construction of two underground conveniences. 


Chimney-shaft: 


3,700 0-0 


LAMBETH. © 


exe 
= 
ou 


HENRY EDWARD, borough engineer. 


F. G. Mintér 


Thomas & Edge 
Doulton & Co, 
Davis & Bennett 

B. Finch & Co, Ltd. 
G. Jennings, Ltd. 

B. E. Nightingale 


A. E. Symes 


J. PARSONS (accepted 


Stangate convenience. 


- £4,469 0 0 

. - 4355 9 0 
Rtas 4,262 0 Oo 
4,210 0 Oo 

4,133 Oo oO 

: . 4051 05% 

: ‘ . . | 3,8392° 40 aig 

: : : i ; . 3,710 0 0 

: . woe 939280 20 eae 


DOULTING STONE CO. 


and C. Trask & Sons, 


The Doulting Stone Co.) 


E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


HAM HILL STON 
DOULTING STONE. 


HAM HILU AND 
(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. 


(| RAVES’ 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


PATENT ROOFIN 


For WORKS, STORES, PAVILIONS, STATIONS, &c. 


FIBROUS ASPHALTE FOR DAMP COURSE, AND FELTS FOR LAYING UNDER WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING, SLATES, &¢, 
Experience proves it to be WEATHER-PROOF, ROT-PROOF, and FIRE-PROOF. 


SMILES, PRICES, AR, FULL PARTICULARS. GRAVES? PATENT ROOFING GO., 14 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
ENS GRAVES’ PATENT ROOFING CO., 14 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 


American Maple Flooring: 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced. 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 1 


4 


G, 


8 TO 176 DRUMMOND STREET, N.W. 


Telephone No 773 King’s Oross, Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Veneer, London.” 


| 
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“SUPPLEMENT 


LAMBETH—continued. 
Loughborough Junction convenience, 


R. Harding & Son 
J. PARSONS (accepted ) 


2,553 
2,495 


Rice& Son . £3293 0 Oo 
Thomas & Edge 3,145°' O00 
F. G. Minter 3.0739 OO 
B Finch & Co, Ltd. Z.O05 1 OF O 
G. Jennings, Ltd. : 2.045% O00 0 
Doulton &Co., Ltd. . 2,740 0 O 
Davis & Bennett 2,650 0 oO 
A E. Symes 2,615 oO oO 

4 6 

o Oo 


For erection of new bathrooms for oe ad extension of. 


female clothing stores at Renfrew Road workhouse. 
H. Bracc & Sons, Robsart Street, Brixton, 
S.W. (accepted ) yam . 4544 0 0 


LONDON. 


For additions to the refreshment bar and beer cellars at the 
Central Finsbury Radical Club, a7? City Road, E.C. 


RIPON. 


For erection of the Victoria Nurses’ Home at Ripon. 
THOMAS STOKES, architect, Thirsk. 


Accepted tenders. 


Mitchell & Webster, Hecklar Houses, bricklayer 
and stonemason. 
J. H. Knowles, Waterskellgate, plasterer. 

J. W. Ruecroft, Sowerby, Thirsk, carpenter and joiner. 
T. Harrison, North Street, plumber and glazier. 
Baynes & Beck, North Street, slater. 

A. J. G. Almond, Skellgarths, painter. 

R. Falshaw, Albert Street, Harrogate, electric light 
and electric bells. 

Total, £1,317. 


Mr. 


8ST. PAUL’S CRAY. 


For erection of four cottages, St. Paul’s Cray, Kent. Mr. G. 


J. & A. Bartram . £285 Oo Oo ST PIERRE HARRIS, architect 8 and 9 Ironmonger Lane, 
C. J. How : 268 Io oO E.C. 
Chuter & Perrott. 265 0 O F. Wood . Fi : VA155o 10. 0 
Martin & Goodchild 234 10 O Somerford & Son ‘ é ‘ ae o oO 
H.C. Williard . - 219 0 0 F, KNIGHT eee) : : 1,349 90 O 
W. WEBBER, London (accepted 2 <= 198,105 0 C. Dabner. ; 3 ; cdioas & O 
ORPINGTON. 
For decorations to Village Hall, Orpington, for Mr A. Brown. 
Mr. G. ST, PIERRE HARRIS, architect, 8 and 9 Ironmonger SOUTHGATE. 


Lane, E.C. 
W. R. TAYLOR (accepted) . 
PENGE. 


For adapting 129 Anerley Road for use as offices, for the Penge 
Urban District Council. 


. £160, 0 0 


Hampton & Son . -£159 18 2 
F. Lumley 146 I0 Oo 
H. Ockenden E ; T4260 220 
H. LENEY & SON, Penge (accepted ) 140 0 O 


PLYMOUTH. 


For erection of a dry wall at Knighton and laying pipes at 
Wembury Ford. 
W. E. BENNETT, Plymouth (accepted) . eGo 40. CO 


Prevents Dry Rot, 
Fungus, Decay, &c. 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 


Particulars from MAJOR & CO. 


Solignum 
Wood Preservative. 


Ltd. Solignum Depot, 


“WAREHOUSES, &c. 


For street works in Stanley, Highworth and Union Roads and 
Jones’s Lane, Bounds Green. Mr. C. G. LAWSON, 
surveyor. 

Stanley, Highworth and Union Roads. 


Griffiths & Co., Ltd.. ‘ . £3579 Io oO 
J. A. Dunmore. : : ato O 
C. Fords «: S156. +0. 6 
T. ADAMS, Wood Green, N. (accepted ) 2,998 Oo oO 
Jones's Lane. 
Griffiths & Co., Ltd.. 2,675 15 3 
C. Ford ‘ 4,593.0: O 
T. Adams. : 2,382.7, 0)..0 
J. A. DUNMORE, Highgate (accepted) 2;234 0 0 


and is a pleasing 
Stain. 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 


HULL. 


| WAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE. 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 


HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


‘Double Sliding Doors. 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


FRED*-BRABY<«CO. 


352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 
IDA WORKS DEPTFORE, $.c,| LONDON. 


Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. 


TEON’ BELTING 


THE BEST & STRONGEST BELT FOR DRIVING IN HEAT, STEAM, DAMP, WATER, OR OUT OF DOORS, | . : 
| FLEMING, BIRKBY & GOODALL, Ltd.. Wegrove Mills, HALIFAX, YorKs.) «Rartrancv, Woonvirix.” The “ Defiance” 


= LXVII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s.6d. Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, B.C 


NADIN, PARKER & CO. 


RELIANCE POTTERIES, 
WOODVILLE, near Be Eg 


SANITARY 
EARTHENWARE 


CLOSETS, 


ETC., ETC. 


Telegrams, 
Washdown. 


14 THE ARCHITECT & 
SCOTLAND. | ns 


For erection of a dwelling-house on the farm of Mackie’s 
Steps, Easter Carnie, Skene, Aberdeen. Mr. JOHN Rust, 
city architect. 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 


WOOLWICH—continued. 
For erection of municipal buildings. 
With town halt. 


[Sepr. 26, 1902. 


Accepted tenders. M. Wells & Co. ~ £88,277. 9 6 
A. Wilson, Culter, carpenter £60 0 o Johnson & Son Yo 68674 (6a 
A. Anderson, Skene, mason . : : . RsO se uee W. Downs 68,074 0 0 
J. & R. Seivwright, West High Street, Inverurie, Holloway Bros... 67,996 0 0 
plasterer. : Pe ape ae : : Et SS 42 B. E. Nightingale . 67,662 0 0 
R. Shaw, Culter, slater . : : ; : 210 eo J. Smith & Son 67,184 0 0 
J. Campbell, Dee Street, Aberdeen, plumber A SCG H. L. Holloway 66,456 0 0, 
H. Lovatt ; 64,362 0 9 
WALES. Kirk & Randall 62,611 0 0 
For erection of twenty cottages (at per cottage) at Pontllan- Holliday & Greenwood . 62,2902 0 9 
fraith. | J. Shillitoe ‘ . 62,000 0 0 
D. Powell é : : . ‘ A « £18920. -0 F. G. Minter . . 61,890 0 0 
E, Williams A : ; ‘ . : M83 s, OS H. J. Stevens . 60,606 0 o 
T. Jenkins . ; 5 ; ; : ‘ - a OES LO J. Chessum , 56,771 0 oO 
H. REES, Penllwyn Back Blackwood, Mon. (ac- fe 
cepted) . ; ; : : : 174 0 0 Wethout town hall. 
J. Williams & Co, : : 168 15 oO M. Wells & Co. 58,266 0 0 
For erection of two houses at Caldicot, Mon. Mr. E. | ° Holloway Bros. 5o,11t SOuge 
BLEwITT, architect, Blaenavon. W. Downs ~ . 57,985. 0. OFM 
J. Hatherly 2 . £1,087 0 of | B.E. Nightingale . 57,Al5  Qame | 
Leadbeter Bros : +. “g689%0 ~-0 J. Smith & Son 56,987 0 oO 
W. T. Sier Sa Nee MIRAE SM, Geen Cem, . | “BESO MO 50 H. L. Holloway 56,069 0 o | 
C. SHOPLAND, Newport (accepted ) . 460 0 oO H. Lovatt 3 : 54,398 0 0 
. . : a tae J. Shillitoe ; 5 5 53,000 0 O 
For installation of heating apparatus at the Calvinistic alidacs® Greedaont Br, ee 
Methodist chapel, Clydach, Swansea Valley. Kirk & Randall : Bosses one 
MusGRAVE & Co., LtD., Beltast (accepted). PAG uNiater 2 : es ie oe 
H.-J: Stevens % A : 51,027. sone 
WOOLWICH. Johnson & Son A 4 50,959 0 oO 
For erection of a greenhouse on thé new portion of Woolwich J. Chessum : 49,125 0 0 
cemetery. 
Hitchinson. .. » L270 00 a. 
ery eo ie he 5 Received too late for Classification, 
Sutch . 210°'0..-0 
E. Jones 208 10 oO HASTINGS. 
Watts. 2co Oo o| For sewerage works in White Rock Road, Hastings. Mr. P.H. 
W. Baine . 195 O O PALMER, borough engineer. 
Adams & Bird 194 15 Oo W. SMITH, The Elms, Blacklands, Hollington, 
J. Stevens 168. 0 o Hastings (accepted ) . : : A A . £264° O80 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, | 
BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, — 


| a a 1 Telegrams, ‘‘Snewin, London." LONDON, E.C. ‘Telephone 274Holborn. | 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. | 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See neat issue. | 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


Patentees & Sole Manufacturers of the 


Z o— 2... L | V E R S E D G E ry | 


A  —_ 74 


PREMIER” SYSTEM 
OF GLAZING. 


ABSOLUTELY THE MOST IMPROVED 


WATERTIGHT GLAZING WITHOUT PUTTY. 
VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Price 12s, 6d. Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, B.C. 
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BEXLEY HEATH. 
For erection of four cottages on the Foresters’ Asylum estate, | 


YALE AND TOWNE LOCKS AND DOOR 
FURNITURE. 


May Place Road, Bexley Heath, Kent. Mr. W. F. | Pee Wes Be 
POTTER, architect. | AMERICAN manufactures as arule are distinguished, those of 
' John Shelley - £1,950 o o the better class, at any rate, by excellent and eminently 
Robson & Moon 1,935 6 o practical design and accuracy. of workmanship, and to this rule 
W. F. Blay 1,816 o o the goods of The Yale and Towne Manufacturing: Company of 
John Lonsdale . 1,714 0 o New York, whose factory is in Connecticut, and who are repre- 
W. Coates. 1,642 o o sented in London by Messrs. Markt & Co., of 20 Chapel Street, 
Coulsell Brothers 1,600 o o| Milton Street, Finsbury, form no exception. The specialties 
Crabb & Son 1,540 0 0 _ of this firm are architectural hardware, artistic metalwork in 
H. J. Atkin 1,457 12 6 the various schools of design and periods, including door pulls, 
W. F. Small 1,275 o o| Jever handles, escutcheon plates, handles, switch plates, hinge 
Arnold & Co. 1,269 0 o| Plates, &c., and in the manufacture of these it is not too much 
G. A. Bown 1,220 0 o| to say that they are facile princeps. Largely employed by 
J. Dawson 1,200 o o| the leading architects in the States in the finishing and 
Enness Brothers ; 1,178 0 0 embellishing of up-to-date mansions, hotels, public and private 
POULTON & SONS, MB sitanelieaths: (accepted) 1,120 0 o | Offices, institutions, &c., these goods are now being brought to 
W. Mayhew , 1,095 © o| the attention of the members of the architectural profession 


and building trades in England, by whom no doubt their 
EPSOM. merits will be speedily recognised. 
For alterations and fitting-up shop for the International Tea 


Company, Ltd, High Street, Epsom. Messrs. WILLIAM 


Eve & SONS, architects, 10° Union Court, Old Broad 

Street, E.C. 
Jones & Son 5 £1,930 °o oO 
Soole & Son : 1,870 © oO 
Lascelles & Co. : : 1,865 0 oO 
Watts, Johnson & Co. ‘ 1,820 0 oO 
Edgoose ; 1,818 0 oO 
Barker A E775. OC 
iow, He. FE. Higgs : 177408, O4-O 
Roll & Taylor . : 1,695 0 oO 
Saunders . : 1,560 0 oO 


LONDON. 

For repairs and sanitary work to be done at the Licensed 
Victuallers’ Asylum, Asylum Road, Old Kent Road, S.E. 
Mr. W. F. POTTER, architect. 


A. B. 
C. King & Son wash Onn £60 
H. Cooke : 2 2Qs) TOs, O 105 
J.J. Bridger . — 75 
F, DAWEs, Peckham Rye (accepted ) 210 0 O 52 Space will not admit of our giving an exhaustive 
A. Repairs. B. Sanitary work. description of the various samples which we recently had the 


ne BATH STONE FIRMS, L" 


TELEGRAMS: Gina, Devote— 
woottre vowoons BATH ad PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS, owe, weovssurne rani 
‘ : . . L. & S.W.R., NINE ELMS, S.w. 
“ OOLITE iia ntoon? Head Offices: BATE. 132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO. 
LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE STREET EAST. KS 
WKS Pa 
* . 
QUARRIES. gl . Ras Rs QUARRIES. ( 
MONK’S PARK. Ok {u ns race BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. of G & COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. ¥ RS a He re STOKE GROUND. 
| Spree FARLEIGH DOWN. ant ey “ obtained only of | WESTWOOD GROUND. "eae 
isre 
| iS aro: BRADFORD. oe w The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. PORTLAND. ees poses 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, 


LTD,” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


CATHCART, 


ROBERTSON'S FURNITURE, L?- 


ROBERTSON’S PATENT 
REMOVABLE 


Jai 


GLASGOW. 


I 
il 
> 


| 


JOHN CLARK, LTD., 


BLOOMSBURY BRASS & WIRE WORKS 
46 & 47 HIGH STREET, 


HE : INGE NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 

| iS . WAY Manufacturer of every description 
i} Fd PAN E LLI NG, ys of useful and ornamental 

! : i] — 

” nt 

| Sats SHELVING, WIREWORK, 


COUNTERS, &c. 


15 per cent. more seated. 
Increased Revenue. 


‘ntire Seating of a Hall folded flat round 
| walls, for Social Gatherings, Drill, &c. 


yee Satisfaction where in use. 


| 


‘Vol, LXVII. of THE ARCHITECT, Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Price 12s, 6d. 


Pack away into minimum space. 


Prices, Particulars, and Samples of all above on Application. 


Patent entonpatte Chih: 


Rows can be spaced 24 in. apart. 


Lime Screens, Desk 
Wirework for Coil 
Case, Lifts, &e. 
Special low quotations for Wirework 
for the protection of Windows and 
Skylights. 

Estimates and Illustrations post 
free on application. 
TELEPHONE 2495 GERRARD. 


TIT sieves. 


Rails, 


NUNN 
ANNAN 
LMNHUALACA A 
HTC 
TT 


Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
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pleasure of inspecting, and unfortunately the illustrations 
which we are able to give fail to convey an adequate impres- 
sion of the delicacy of some of the workmanship, but they show 


a..certain boldness and originality of treatment which is 
pleasing. This is especially noticeable in the illustration below, 


of a kicking-plate which forms part of the furniture of a yacht 
cabin door, or that of a yachting club. These goods, which are 
in all cases Stamped with the trade mark on the back as here 
given, are made in various metals and finishes 
—gold, silver, bronze, brass, copper, gunmetal 
or steel, and are distinguished by accuracy of fit 
and mechanism, 

The Yale locks are too well known to need 
any description. We may, however, say that 
The Yale and Towne Manufacturing Company 
can supply them for every imaginable purpose. 
They have also a variety of spring hinges, among which we 
may mention the Blount combined door spring and check. In 


TRADE MARK. 


this the checking medium consists of a liquid (instead of air) 


which, being non-elastic, gives a smooth, steady and uniform 
motion to the door. The working parts consist of a metallic 
piston, without packing, moving in a metallic cylinder contain- 
ing a non-freezing liquid. The movement of the door depends 
upon the escape or passage of this liquid from one end of the 
cylinder to the other, an important feature being that the work- 
ing parts are thus always immersed in a lubricating fluid, and 
the piston requires no packing. We can recommend those of 
our readers who are interested in goods of this description to 
inspect the samples on view in Chapel Street.” 


TRADE NOTE. 
MEssRs, JOHN WRIGHT & Co. (John Wright and Eagle 
Range Company, Ltd.), of Essex Works, Thimble Mill Lane, 
Birmingham, have just got out a new price list of their 
“ Eureka” gas fires, which are depicted in various attractive 


forms, and at prices ranging from a few shillings toasmany | 


pounds. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


DURING the month of August 30,531 units of electricity 
were generated in Greenock and 25,613 were sold, being 
12,938 more than for the same period last year. For traction 
66,359 units were supplied. The applications. for supply now 
number 287, which are equivalent to 38,289 eight candle-power 
lamps. 

THE Colwyn Bay Town Council have decided to practically 
double the resources of the electric-lighting station, and the 
preliminary steps are being taken with the great improvement 
scheme sanctioned by Parliament this year. When the scheme 
is completed it will provide a promenade three miles long and 
a magnificent marine drive. 

THE plans for the Manchester and Liverpool Electric 
Express Railway are, it is said, now quite ready, and an official 
announcement may be expected at no distant date. In the 
meantime the engineers are very busy on plans for the new 
London to Brighton and Dover mono-railway, and there is 
little doubt that a Bill will be proceeded with during the next 


WASHABLE 


APIC. 


A SANITARY 


session of Parliament. 


DISTEMPER 


oF BRITISH MANUFACTURE. 


FOR INSIDE OR 


PRODUCES A MUCH MORE PLEASING EFFECT THAN FLATTED 
OIL PAINT, AT ONE THIRD THE COST. 


“WAPICTI” can be made in any Tint, and is adage for 
application to Plaster, Stucco, Brick, Stone, Cement, Wood, &c. 


OUTSIDE WORK. 


| 
, : 


‘““WAPICTI” may be used over Oil Paint, or Oil Paint Ub! be | 


applied over it. 


Manufactured by ASPINALL’§ ENAMEL, LTD. New Cross, London, S.E. 


i 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LLOYD’S BUILDING, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C.: THE VESTIBULE. 


KINGS COLLEGE SCHOOL, WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W. 


8ST. DAVID'S CHURCH, BATHGATE. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, FINCHLEY ROAD. 


LL 


“Major STEWART, an inspector appointed by the Local 
Sovernment Board, held an inquiry at Ashton-under-Lyne on 
he 18th inst. into an application by the Town Council for per- 
nission to borrow 30,000/. for the purposes of extensions to the 
Nellington Road Electricity Works, and other improvements 
nregard to the supply of electrical energy in the borough. 
The town clerk (Mr. Bromley) explained that the electricity 
‘ommittee contemplated a considerable extension of buildings 
‘nd the installation of new machinery to meet the increase in 
he demand for the current and the laying of additional mains. 
\ sum of 19,3822 was to be spent in the first department, this 
um also including the cost of two sets of generating plant and 
surface condenser. Evidence was given by the electrical 
ngineer, Mr. Applebee, and Colonel Eaton, architect. A sum 
if 34,200/. has already been spent on the works. 

Tur electric-lighting committee of Edinburgh Town 
souncil had again before it at a meeting the negotiations with 
he Caledonian Railway Company for the supply of electric 
nergy for lighting and motive power for Princes Street station 
nd hotel and for the adjoining goods yard. The parties have 
ractically come to terms, and it was left to the town clerk to 
omplete the bargain. The contract will bea beneficial one to 
ae municipal undertaking, as the annual consumption will be 
pout half a million units. Hitherto the Caledonian Railway 
Jompany have had a private installation, but that will now be 
sbandoned. From July 18 to September 11 the applications 
or electric current from Edinburgh Corporation amounted to 
he equivalent of 13,777 eight candle-power lamps, of which 
828 were for lighting, 4,035 for motors and 914 for heating. 
nthe corresponding period of last year the total was 13,687 
ight candle-power lamps. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


WIGTON parish church (Westmoreland) is to be restored at 
a cost of 200/. 

THE Barnsley School Board is about to apply for powers to 
borrow 1,350/. for erecting a temporary iron school, for use 
until the new school is completed, and for street-making. 

At Bolton foundation-stones of new schools were recently 
laid, one in the Victory district (Board school), the other a 
Wesleyan day school in connection with Victoria chapel. 

THE foundatiun-stones of a new Primitive Methodist 
church which is being erected at Hall End, West Bromwich, 
have been laid. 

THE foundation-stone was laid on the 17th inst. of St. 
Oswald’s Church Institute, which is being erected in Church 
Street, Durham, from designs of Mr. Cowe. It is expected 
that the cost will amount to between 1,700/. and 1,800/. 

THE magistrates of Aberdeen had a meeting last week with 
Mr. Matcham, architect, London, to discuss the plans of the 
proposed new theatre. The plans were approved.. ‘The building 
will cost upwards of 20,00c/. 


On the 2oth inst. the foundation-stone of a new Roman 
Catholic church was laid at Irlam, near Manchester. The new 
church is being erected at the corner of Astley Street and 
Liverpool Road, and will provide accommodation for 350. 


THE village of Kempley, Gloucestershire, is to have a new 
church—it already has two—and the foundation-stone was laid 
by Countess Beauchamp on the 18th inst. It will be an 
attractive building, of Forest of Dean stone, capable of seating a 
congregation of 140, and will consist of nave and chancel, with 
a side chapel, vestry and porch. 


THE Cheshire County Council is negotiating loans, amount- 
ing to some 99,000/7, to defray cost of various county works 
connected with lunatic asyluins and police stations. <A loan of 
62,c02/, is wanted for the cost of the new annexe at Parkside 
Asylum, and over 11,coo/. is wanted for a new epileptic ward 
for the same institution. 


THE foundation: stone of the Sir William Pearce Memorial 
Institute in Govan, the gift of Lady Pearce to the working 
classes of the burgh, was laid with Masonic honours on the 


20th inst. by Sir William G. Pearce. 
laid the foundation-stone of the 
church, 


Subsequently Lady Pearce 
f > Ol Macgregor United Free 
Govan, which is intended to commemorate the 


ILSON’S PATENT “MULTILUX” WINDOWS 


| The above illustrates an Office where tl e lizht coming from the sky falls on to the floor and is absorbed, thus leaving 
i? back part of the room dark. The illustration below shows the same room with WILSON’S PATENT MULTILUX 
NDOW fixed, This refracts the rays of light and throws them horizontally, thus preventing them falling on to the 


(08s and lighting up the whole room. 


PRICE 
5/- per foot super. 


Wilson’s Patent 


“SAFETY” Pavement 
Lights prevent slipping 


Wilson’s “DIOPTRIC” 
Pavement Lights are 
an improvement on 
the semi-prism at the 
same price. 


COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, 
CIRDERS, AND ALL ARCHI- 
TECTURAL CASTINGS. 


WILSON & CO. 


24 HARRISON STREET, 


GRAY’S INN ROAD, 
LONDON, E:.C. 
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evangelistic work carried on among the Fairfield workmen by 
Mrs. Cunningham Burns Mecgregor. 


VARIETIES. 


A NEw iron bridge above the two old stone structures at 
Devil’s Bridge, Aberystwith, has been erected. by the County 
Council and the approaches are improved. © The extra height 
of the new bridge gives an additional charm to the view. 

A NEw Board school was formally opened at Ramsbottom, 
Lancs, on Saturday afternoon. It is excellently situated at 
Peel Brow, in the east ward of the town. It has accommoda- 
tion for 600 scholars, 

THE death tock place on the 17th inst. in Staffordshire, at 
the age of sixty, of Mr. Hamilton Rendel, who until two 
months ago was at the head of the engineering department of 
the Elswick works, a position from which he retired owing 
to ill-health. : 

CARDINAL VAUGHAN has approved the plans for the erec- 
tion of a new church at Shepherd’s Bush, and building opera- 
tions will be begun at once. A good site has been procured in 
Ash Church Grove. The nave and one aisle will be built first, 
and opened for worship. 


AT a meeting of the Aberavon Ratepayers’ Association, it 
was decided that Messrs. W. H. Carney (Port Talbot Graving 
Dock Company) and T. B. Smith, architect, be asked to 
contest the Aberavon municipal election in the interests of the 
Association. Both gentlemen have consented. 

THE formal opening of the new public baths at Atherton, 
Lancs, which have been erected by Messrs. S. & J. Whitehead, 
contractors, Oldham and Blackpool, at a cost of about 5,000/., 
took place on Saturday afternoon. The internal arrangements 
of the baths are on modern lines. There are slipper, vapour 
and shower-baths for both sexes, and the swimming-bath is 
75 feet long and 30 feet wide. 


PREPARATIONS for the erection of the Queen Victoria 
memorial statue which is to be placed in Warrior Square, 
Hastings, are now well in progress. The statue is of bronze, 
and will be placed on a pedestal of massive red granite. Her 
late Majesty is represented as standing facing the sea, with the 
sceptre and orb in her hands. The total height of the 
memorial will be 17 feet. 


WARRINGTON parish church has been recently undergoing 
considerable alterations and the Boteler chapel has now been: 
reopened. The organ has been entirely reconstructed and 
removed from the west end to an arch between the Boteler 
chapel and the tower. The plaster has been removed from all | 
the walls of the church and the stonework exposed. The | 
seating accommodation in the Boteler chapel has been re. | 
arranged and an altar erected. ee | 

Ovt of about fifty applicants, the following twelve gentlenien, | 
have becn selected to form a short list of competitors for the post 
of town clerk of Gourock :—Charles P. M‘Neill (Greenock), | 
Robert Reid (Alloa), John J. Colquhoun (Whithorn), James 
Marquis (Greenock), Colin C. MacCulloch (Greenock), William 
Nimmo (Greenock), A. Douglas Murray (Greenock), John | 
D. F. Yuill (Glasgow), G. P. Anderson (Glasgow), William | 
Hamilton (Edinburgh), George Dunlop (Gourock), and Duncam 
Kerr (Greenock). The salary is 150/.,, with 20/. additional to | 
go towards office rent. eae 

THE Bishop of Liverpool, Dr. Chavasse, has laid the | 
foundation-stone of a new church at West Derby, which will 
form a chapel-of-ease to the parish church, The new building | 
is situated at the hamlet known as the Dog and Gun, 
about a mile and a half from West Derby village, at the 
junction of four cross roads—Carr Lane, Lowerhouse Lane | 
and Dwerryhouse Lane. Designed by Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, | 
son of Sir Gilbert Scott, the church will be of stone, in the | 
Early English style, and will be of cruciform shape, with nave, | 
apse, two transepts for the organ and vestries, and surmounted | 
byasmall central tower. The edifice is to accommodate some 
300 worshippers. 

THE Nurses’ Home erected by the Guardians of the Stoke | 
Union has been formally opened. This building, which is now | 
ready for occupation, is erected on a site south of the general | 
workhouse buildings, in a position which has the advantages of 
good prospect, good aspect and plenty of space. The home | 
contains on the ground floor of the main or living block tie | 
various sitting-rooms, dining-room, writing-room, kitchen, | 
stores, &c. The first and second floors are mainly occupied by | 
bedrooms. The entrance and sanitary block is separated frcm ’ 
the main block by a corridor on each floor. The whole is. 
substantially built, the floors being fireproof and the staircase | 
of concrete. The ventilation and general sanitation have been : 


carefully looked to, the principal rooms being ventilated by | 
electric power. The home is planned to accommodate twenty- | 
Messrs: 


four nurses. The cost is somewhat under 4,000/, 


Ventilating— Gas 
and Warming 


ELLISON’S — 


Oast Tron Paint 

9 in. by 6 in) 
wall opening, » 
10 in. by 10h 


: wall opening, 
Maker of the “RADIATOR” INLET and STEVE 


By High & Low Pressure Hot Water or Steam. Ree | 


PRESSURE & SUCTION FANS BELT 2"... 
OR MOTOR DRIVEN. 


Perfectly Balanced, Noiseless, Strong, Economical & Thorough Workers. 


POWERFUL AUTOMATIC VENTILATORS 


100 Patterns, to suit all styles of Architecture. 


Combined Schemes promptly furnished by 


The Grahtryx Ventilating & Engineering Co., Ltd. 


(SUCCESSORS TO BAIRD, THOMPSON & CO.), 


CHARLTON WORKS, SUTTERTON STREET, LONDON, N, 


Telegrams, “ Grahtryx, London.” 


Pome et su Neer ne y } 
J. E. ELLISON, 2 Oxford Place, LEED. 


TELEGRAMS, “ BLINDS, LEEDS.’ 


HowELL & ci 


SKYLICHT BLINDS. 


VENETIAN BLINDS. hion St... 
DARK ROOM BLINDS. 100 Albion ae 
45 Years’ Experience. LEED 1 


WINDOW BLINDS. 


CASTLE BYTHAM FREESTON. 
QUARRIES & LIME WORKS. 


WEATHERED STON) 
IN STOCK. | 
Top beds much the same as Bath Stone, - ia 


Bottom beds of fine quality, suitable for all kindsof Buildin — 
and Ornamental Work. 
TOOLS FREELY. EVEN IN COLOUR. VERY DURABL 
Door Heads Window:Sills, &¢., cut to order, Steps ma) 
from Hard Blue Stone. 


| 
t 
: 


For Price, Sample, &c., apply 
JOSEPH BOAM, Lit 
35 SILVER STREET, LEICESTER. 
BEADING CASES for THE ARCHITEC 


Price 2s.—Office: Imperial Bullies st 
And at GLASGOW. Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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Meiklejohn & Son, of Stoke-on-Trent, were the general con- | and the labour involved in carrying out the plan of investiga- 
tractors, and Messrs. Lynam, Beckett & Lynam, also of Stoke, | tion proposed by the Archeological Department. 
were the architects. THE masonry of Connel Bridge, which is built over Loch 


A NEW gravitation water supply for the burgh of Galston, | Etive, N.B., is well advanced, and the erection of the steelwork 
N.B., was opened last week at the reservoir on the farm of | 0n both sides is now in progress. This structure forms a part 
Passford, near Loudounhill. The magistrates and councillors of of the Callander and Oban Railway extension from Connel 
the burgh, with other friends, including the Town Council of Ferry to Ballachulish, and is certainly the greatest engineering 
the neighbouring burgh of Newmilns and Greenholm, drove feat ever attempted in the Highlands. The design adopted is 
up to Passford, where the ceremony of turning on the new that known as the cantilever, and when completed the clear 
water supply was performed by Mrs. White, wife of the Provost | SPan of 500 feet will be the second largest in Europe, coming 
of Galston. Provost White gave a brief epitome of the origin next to that of the Forth Bridge. The navigation for small 
and carrying out of thescheme. The reservoir, which is built | Steamers and other craft to the upper reaches of the loch must, 
of concrete, is 80 feet long, 40 feet wide and 12 feet deep, and | of course, be preserved, and the height of the bridge above 
has storage capacity for 200,000 gallons of water. Its height | ordinary high tide is to be 50 feet. Sir J. Wolfe Barry, 
is about 424 feet above sea-level. The water is conveyed by K.C.B., Westminster, is the architect, and the entire super- 
inch pipes to the lower end of Newmilns burgh, from | Structure will be of steel. In deference to representations made 
which a previously existing 5-inch pipe conveys it to Galston. by the district committee of the Argyll County Council, an 
As the difference of level between the reservoir and the |} access for foot passengers will be provided across the bridge. 
middle of the burgh at Galston is about 300 feet, the This arrangement will involve the abolition of the awkward 
pressure is expected to be ample for all requirements. The ferry at Connel. The Ballachulish line is twenty-six miles in 
work has been carried out by the firm of Messrs. W. R. length, and traverses a country which, owing to the irregularity 
Copland, water engineers, Glasgow. ‘The estimates for the of the coast-line and the numerous intervening arms of the sea, 
contract amounted to 5,500/., but water claims and legal does not readily lend itself to railway extension. All obstacles 
‘expenses will make the cost very much higher. are being, however, successfully overcome, and \75 per cent. of 
conc to the anpual. report just issued, by ‘His the permanent way has now been laid. Within twelve miles 
Maiest Ree! Pome 60, man nea Peek me oe oa Co roy: of Connel Ferry is the island of Seil, which was, although pro- 
Nay if b How a gacgyts te di aie: h bably very few people are aware of the fact, the first island in 
iments A a 4 er TRARAS on i its vicinity that | Great Britain to be connected with the mainland by a bridge. 
vaeeors M4 Papave not-t ae Rome se the Past PNY years | The interesting specimen of Medizeval architecture, which con- 
can hardly recognise it. rie ad aXe ae eae the vine- | cists of a single stone arch, is still absolutely flawless and sub- 
yards outside the city walls; old quarters have been super- | stantial, and affords the only means of communication with the 
seded by large and commodious dwellings ; the Tiber is per- | j.janq } 
manently embedded all along its urban course between two AS, 
gigantic embankments, on which fine houses overlooking the 
tiver have been constructed ; solid granite bridges, meant to THE SCIENCE OF THE WORKSHOP. 
defy the ravages of time and the impetus of the once dangerous | IN the Engineering Section of the meeting of the British 
Tiber, have been thrown -across the two embankments ; new | Association a paper was read by Mr. W. J. Taylor on “The 
and wide thoroughfares have been opened; in a word, the Science of the Workshop.” After referring to the various 
city has been completely modernised and rendered in all | materials used by engineers the author discussed the processes 
respects quite sanitary, as shown by the returns of mortality. | by which they were formed into machines or tools. As an 
These facts, coupled with the traditional courtesy of its | example of a new departure he instanced the formation of’ a 
nhabitants, render Rome a most agreeable and healthy place | milling cutter between 3 and 4 inches in diameter, with deep 
of sojourn. Extensive excavations have lately been under- | teeth on its periphery and on both faces, This cutter had 
saken by the Government, especially in the area of the Roman | been formed cold from a blank of tool steel by hydraulic 
Forum, and the results have amply justified the expenditure | pressure. It was said to serve its purpose as well as any 
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cutter milled from a solid blank. In operations of this nature 
time was of considerable importance. Some remarkable work 
had been done, in connection with cycle-making and in other 
industries, in the drawing of sheet metals in the press. One 
of the limitations was the hardening of metal during treat- 
ment. In forging heavy masses of steel the element of 
time had been found to be of great importance. Small articles 
were produced satisfactorily in quick-acting drop presses ; 
large masses demanded the slowly acting hydraulic press. In 
dealing with the problem of cutting action the author pointed 
out that cutting was largely composed of shearing. In turning 
mild steel, for example, the tool acted by compressing the 
material in front of it until rupture occurred by shearing in 
front of the chip. In an extremely plastic substance, or one 
which was both elastic and plastic, chips could be removed 
without shearing action because they would be sufficiently 
elastic or plastic to bend or flow without rupture and would 
permit the passage of the tool. In planing wood with the grain 
the chips would not be removed by intermittent shearing, but 
if ruptured at all would be ruptured by bending. Should 
rupture occur in advance of the cutting edge of the tool perfect 
cutting action would cease and rupture of thé chip would not 
be an essential part of the cutting action. The author next 
dealt with the action of grinding machinery, pointing out that 
the removal of metal by abrasion at high velocities was pro- 
bably largely due to the heating of particles removed. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER 
HOUSE PAINTERS. 


THE annual convention of the National Association of Master 
House Painters and Decorators was begun on Tuesday in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Mr. J. Graham Cole, of Newcastle, pre- 
siding. After a municipal welcome by the mayor (Alderman 
H.W. Newton), the president said that in his visits to the local 
associations he was glad to see a general awakening to the fact 
that, if they wished to be respected and to have their work 
appreciated by the public, they must not only educate them- 
selves, so far as the trade was concerned, and keep theniselves 
abreast of the times, but they must see that those who were 
following them and taking their places were also educated. 
He had been delighted to find technical schools doing splendid 
ork in most of the cities and towns he had visited and work- 
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ing under efficient masters of their craft. Up to the present 
however, the technical schools had dealt only with apprentices! 
and he suggested that the time had arrived when they shoul 
institute continuation classes for those who: had passed thei 
apprenticeship. He was glad to know that his views in thi, 
matter were shared by the presidents of the Scottish and Iris] 
National Associations. He suggested that in each town an 
city employers should call meetings of the operatives any 
confer with them, and so get their co-operation if posi 
He had been pleased to see that great amount of attentio; 

given to colour studies at the various schools and exhibitions) 
The interiors of our homes were often spoiled for want o 
this knowledge. Students should study colour as if they wer 
studying music. The decorator, who was a master of colour, 
not only had it in his power to make the home beautiful, bu 
was a power also for dispensing happiness in connection wit] 

the work in the schools. He advocated the establishing of ; 

first-class training national technical school in some centra 

position in the country, saying that the reports received fron 
such schools in Germany convinced him that such an institu 
tion would be of the greatest value to the craft The presen| 

technical schools were, after all, only of an elementary cha 

racter. An exhibition of decorators’ work was opened by Mr 
J. D. Crace, of London, president of the Institute of Britis] 

Decorators, who said the Association had never taken up an\ 

subject more valuable than that of promoting the education 0. 

those who were to succeed them. It was impossible ti 
exaggerate the value of technical schools, but only, he held, ai 
supplementary to an apprenticeship He did not believe tha| 
any youth would ever learn a trade by a technical schoo 
alone. In technical schools everything was made comparal 
tively easy, but in apprenticeship the boy was left to: his owi 
resources, face to face with work comprising all the irregulari 
ties and possibilities of failure. | 


a 
THE AMERICAN WESTINGHOUSE WORKS. — 


IT is sixteen years, says a correspondent of the Glasgow 
Herald, since George Westinghouse decided to “ play electricit) 
for all it was worth.” The Westinghouse Electric Company a! 
East Pittsburg is the greatest plant in America. The Westing, 
house works at Old Trafford, near Manchester, is the greates| 
plant in England. East Pittsburg is to-day the mart for idea: 
in electrical work. And here is a point which shows the typ) 
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man who directs these businesses. There are thousands of 
yentions, good in theory, which won’t bear practical: test. 
ost manutacturers being satisfied that an idea, however 
yenious, is useless, would thank the inventor and say good- 

. Mr. Westinghouse, with the intuition of genius, often 
ysapatent that has been condemned. He has a body of 
m who do nothing but experiment. He takes an unworkable 
tenttoa man. “The idea in this thing is all right, only it 
mt work in practice. I want you to put it right.’ And it 
s to be done. 

We all know the name of Nikola Tesla, whom some in the 
entific world regard as an electrical mountebank. Mr. 
estinghouse cut through the flamboyant imaginativeness of 
Kola Tesla and got down to the bed-rock of his theories. 
» saw that Nikola Tesla, behind all his firework talk, had 
uins. Patents of Nikola Tesla, regarded by many men as 
ste paper, Mr. Westinghouse bought. He handed over the 
sas to sound, level-headed electricians with the order, ‘** Make 
»m practicable.” It was from the scoffed-at electrician that 
me the germ of the fundamental patents of the distinctive 
estinghouse electrical apparatus in induction motors, and 
suse of alternating high-tension currents. At Niagara are 
yeral 100,0co-volt transformers, turning the mighty falls into 
nmercial value. 

George Westinghouse, like all Americans, is always enthu- 
‘stic about something. He took up the Nernst electric lamp, 
‘ich was nothing but a laboratory device, and made it 
icticable. He took to the making of steam-engines. He 
‘de the little steamer 777dzn7a that slices through the sea at 
ieeeignt miles ar hour. Natural gas was found accidentally 
\his works. He started making gas-engines. He has two 
‘his power-house, one of 750 horse-power. George Westing- 
ise is a believer in yas, He says that the economies which 
be result from the distribution of power by means of gas 
‘ierated at central points, and conveyed in pipes along the 
23s of railroad for the operation of engines and electric 
jerators, would justify the expenditure of large capital 
iessary for such installation in connection with the electric 
‘ipment of railways, particularly on metropoiitan’ and 
‘varban lines. You see from this something of the energy, 
} tirelessness of a typical American work. 

‘The management of a great American business concern is 
fried to its finest point in these mammoth shops at East 
ltsburg. Take that great aisle. There was being built a 
elerator 45 feet high, intended for the New York Rapid 
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‘Transit Company, a great wheel, sister of the pyramids in size 


and generating an electric current sufficient to drive 600 street 
cars. It was the biggest thing of the kind ever made. It was 
being tested and would then be’ sent in sections to New York. 
No railway truck could carry it, no tunnel could let it pass 
through. But the sections were as big as possible and made 
within 1+ inch of the largest tunnel aperture. 

The whole floor was of steel with thousands of bolt holes. 
There were the colossal cranes. They were’ not swinging- 
work to the machines. The work was so big that in all cases 
the machines had to be swung to the work. Everything was 
driven electrically. Some of the “tools,” as big as a cottage, 
were “self-contained ”—within the frame they carried a motor, 
and it simply needed the fixing of a button to set the thing 
working. 

I went among these “ tools.””’ They were all busy with an 
intelligence that made the layman wonder. Six or seven big 
“tools” were thundering and cutting, and not a man near. 
‘* Haven’t you a man to look after these?” I asked. ‘Oh, 
yes,” was the reply, “ but I suppose he is busy just now doing 
something else” Throughout the works were 1,750 “‘ machine 
tools,” from delicate watchmaker appliances, turning out 
jewelled bearings for sensitive measuring ‘instruments, to 
making the framework of electric cars weighing 50 tons. 

To the first glance everything seems confusion. But look 
at the door at one end of the shop, and you see rough, ungainly 
parts being brought in. Look at the other and you see finished 
machines being packed on railway trucks and despatched to 
their destination. The whole thing is clockwork. The scheme 
is one of dates. An order comes in to the main office It is 
handed on to the twelve men in the production department. 
Every section of the works is informed of what is required, not 
simultaneously, but at proportionate dates, sometimes six 
months from one to the other. Every day’s work is arranged 
to a nicety, so that the men working in the middle of the shop 
won't get a pile of stuff ready and block the way long before 
the appliances are wanted. 

The making of parts is specialised. Often a workman does 
not- know what he is really making. . But he delivers on a 
certain day, and on that certain day another department is just 
ready to receive and advance the work another stage. Such 
an immensity of work is done that it takes fully six months for 
a motor to pass through all its stages in that quarter-of-a-mile 
long shop. But each day from that one aisle there leave sixty 
200 horse-power motors for street cars. 
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“The .work of our designers is to simplify,” I was told. 
‘“‘ Electric appliances are not becoming more complex, but more 
simple.” 

That explains largely why of the 6,000 employées on this 
plant 1,200 are girls. It explains also how a man who was a 
clerk six months ago is now working in an electric shop ; how, 
when a man is dismissed from watching a machine that 
punches. holes, he is soon expert enough to look after a 
machine that cuts a groove. The standardisation of parts and 
the devoting of years to. making the same small thing have the 
effect of converting men into machines and the machines into 
intelligent workers. You get men who work like lightning, but 
there is little of the artisan about them. 

Yet there is room for brains. A man who can devise an 
improvement ina machine which will reduce cost and, produce 
more—he is the man worth anything. The American working 
man knows this. He has largely got rid of the old-fashioned 
idea that he is doing an ill turn by displacing labour. He is 
doing a good turn for himself, and this is the thing that counts. 
An employer. thinks little of a man who has no suggestions. 
The management are. all eyes for the clever man or boy. 
There is no room for grumbling that a man does not geta 
chance. If a man misses chances in. America he lacks the 
brains. All this is understood. When an American working 
man sees another do something ingenious he is positive he can 
do it also, Anyway, he tries.. If he fails he knows the 
reason. 

Specially did I inquire into the conditions of labour i in the 
Westinghouse Electric Company. I saw that the secret of the 
enormous output was due to three things—standardisation, 
labour-saving machinery, enthusiasm of the men.. There were 
a good many Englishmen employed. In regard to them it was 
the same story I had heard “elsewhere. On their first coming 
they were slow. They were jacks- of-all-trades in electricity and 
master of none. But when they. dropped into American ways 
of focussing all their energies on one thing they were able not 
only to hold their own, but often to beat the Americans. 

One of the most interesting, of men.is. Mr. Philip Lange, the 
manager of the works, who began, as most managers do in the 
States,.at the bottom. ..He is.a, German, but with all the 
phlegmatic Teutonism soaked out of him—a man all nervous 
vitality, whose fingers are ever on the twitch, whose round grey 
eyes are ever on fire, but on whose features are the taut lines 
of years of anxiety. 

We discussed the problem of labour, how most could be 
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days of commercial warfare ? 


made a bargain, 
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got out of a man, and how was he entitled to be paid i in A 


Fifteen years ago Mr. Lange began grappling with N 
capital and labour issues. As far as the Westinghouse firn} 
concerned, he thinks he has solved the riddle. 7 

At first all the Westinghouse workers were paid day wa; 
He came to the conclusion that men, assured of a certain wi¢ 
were not putting forth all their energies. i 
system was adopted. That didn’t satisfy him. 
a little more, but not much., He decided that there was “{ 
soldiering,” men were not earning all they could by piece, : 
“ca’d canny,” because they were suspicious that if they ear) 
high wages the piece price would be cut, and they would 
coaxed into still more hustle, which would mean still a 
cut, Then he adopted the premium plan. He called all 
men together and said that on the basis of their piecework t» 
would get the same pay for the Same amount of work, bei 
they could do in, eight, or seven, or six hours what had | 
viously taken them teri “hours to do, then all they made in, 


remaining two, three or four hours—to make up the ten-fy 


day—they would get half and the company would get Ii 
This was, in all truth, a premium on hustling. 

Many of the workers hung back because they were su| 
cious of its being a scheme to see exactly what could be Fal 
of. men, and then cut their wages ‘so that they would hawic 
keep up a greater strain of energy to earn what they had je 
viously earned with comparative ease. Mr. Lange, howe) 

He gave a definite undertaking that 
would not cut for a year, and there should be no cutting ti 
if trade continued good. He talked business and not tit 


_thropy. He wanted to make more money for ‘the rag 


he wanted to produce things cheaply, which ke could! 
obtaining several hours at half the previous rates ; he eae 
to get all the work he could out of the men, and for the i 
to benefit in their week’s earnings for the same nue 
hours’ work, without a dread that’ it would be said they y 
making . too ‘much. 
For.six years now the scheme has_ been in operation intl 
the machine-shops. It has worked admirably. With a sile 
Mr. Lange told me that most of the piecework formerly cre 
in ten hours is now done in seven, and in some cases the {ic 
has been cut down to even four hours. Yet for the four. hers 
work the man gets the pay he formerly got for the fuller 
hours’ work ; turning out twice and a-half as much as ce a 
he gets nearly twice as much in wages. 
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‘The other day a foreman came to me and said that one of 
men was earning too much. He was making 63 cents 
74d.) an hour, while three men alongside him doing the 
» work were making 34 cents (Is. sd.) an hour. Now, that 
tremendous wage for a rnechanic—24s. a day. I wouldn’t 
n to the talk about cutting his wages. If I had done so 
confidence the men now have in me would be gone. It is 
+ present confidence that makes them press every nerve 
the service. And what reason have I to complain? 
la that we had hundreds of men earning 63 cents an hour. 
s that under my 50 per cent. premium arrangement the 
e they earn for themselves the more they earn for the firm, 
the men see that the more they turn out for the firm the 
ar it is for themselves.” 
‘And what use do they make of their high wages—do they 
2?” | asked. 
Mir. Lange smiled, and then he laughed. “When an 
lish or German workman comes to this country and brings 
yife with him he will have a banking account in six months, 
own his own house within the year. But if he comes here 
marries an American girl—why, he’ll never know what a 
sing account looks like.” 


)POSED COLLEGE OF SCIENCE IN DUBLIN. 


Monday a deputation from the Dublin Corporation waited 
ye Chief Secretary at Dublin Castle to urge the desirability 
yroceeding without delay with the Bill proposing to 
slish a college for applied science in Dublin. 

jr Thomas Pile said the Corporation were anxious with 
rd to the present position of the Bill promoted by the 
smmment with a view to expend 280,0c0/. on a College for 
ied Science in Ireland. They believed that the Govern- 
: would find amongst the architects of Dublin men quite 
lto the erection of any such building as the Government 
it require. 

“he Chief Secretary said that the Bill passed the second 
‘ing, and is still alive, though in a state of suspended 
ation. The present Bill could, therefore, be passed during 
be session. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, at that time 


ncial Secretary to the Treasury, proposed referring it to 
‘mmittee. Unless the Bill go to a committee its chance 
zing passed during the autumn would be very slight. 
H wontd not yourselves be prepared to see this Bill in- 


| : ; 
definitely postponed upon the question of a site. 


' TNION PLATE GLASS C0., 


You would 
not yourselves be prepared to see this Bill indefinitely post- 
poned on the question of an architect, though I gather from 
you, and I take a note of it, that an architect can be found in 
this city competent to undertake a task even of its importance. 
You have mentioned a figure of 280,oco/. The Bill provides 
only a sum of 225,000/. for this specific purpose, the acquire- 
ment of a site and the erection of a Royal College of Science, 
and such other public offices as may be determined—a site 
only and only a building for the college of science. The 
adaptation of the houses, which are not of so palatial 
a character as to stand in the way of this scheme, 
may be provided for by a vote of 9,500/. upon the 
Public Works vote in ordinary committee of supply. 
The acquisition of so large a site would have been extravagant, 
unless we had also been able to contemplate utilising some 
portion of it for other purposes. At the present moment some 
of the officials of the Irish Government are not properly housed 
according to modern standards of the amount of cubic feet of 
air which ought to be given to any man who is doing hard 
and responsible work. Many of those who are in the public 
service of the country are not housed as well as any big captain 
of industry would house his own clerks. But by combining 
that also with the possibility of giving proper accommodation 
to some of the officials in the Local Government Board and 
making a general shunt around the offices, we were able to 
acquire the assent of the Treasury to a comprehensive scheme, 
embracing now three proposals—a proper college for applied 
science in Dublin, a proper habitation for the new department 
of agriculture and technical education, the two in close proximity, 
and certain changes in other offices which would justify the 
acquisition of so large a site, and the embarking upon what 
would otherwise be described as a somewhat over ambitious 
architectural scheme. 

The site was selected in Upper Merrion Street because you 
have a lawn in front of Leinster House; beyond that you have 
the National Gallery, forming a kind of pendant to any such 
block of buildings ; and then behind, forming part of the same 
architectural scheme, you have the buildings of the library and 
of the museum built by an Irish architect. It seemed to me, to 
Mr. Chamberlain and to Mr. Holmes, First Commissioner of 
Works, a thousand pities to miss an opportunity of dealing 
with such a plot of land in a manner which would be beneficial 
to the cause of science, beneficial to the new Department, and 
also, we hope, not unworthy of the architectural building s 
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which stand in that neighbourhood. When the plan comes to 
full maturity and acquires the assent of Parliament during a 
succeeding session, you will have there a fine quadrangle, 
built as it should be built in every part, with a view to 
what the whole will one day become, and also with this 
consideration kept closely in mind, namely, that the whole, 
when complete, shall not conflict 
charm—of a sober quality though it be—of the houses in 
Merrion Square and Leinster House. Ultimately there 
will be a quadrangle. The stables disappear, because 
the college of science takes their place. The trees—rather 
fine trees—which are now in back gardens will be a beautiful 
triangle, clumped in the midst of that quadrangle, and through 
the houses in Upper Merrion Street it will be possible to have 
arches through which the college of science will be seen on 
the other side of the quadrangle. It is important, in my 
opinion, that this Bill should go through. I should think it 
very imprudent to leave 225,000/. hanging in the air on the eve 
ef the consideration of measures which I trust will be of con- 
siderable importance to this country. Therefore, what I would 
be glad to see is a general consensus of opinion that we should 
consider the site as settled, and that in the matter of the archi- 
tect we should aim, in the first place, at finding a man who in 
building the first part of what will be a much bigger plan, 
will not either build himself or impose upon his successors the 
necessity of erecting some buildings which would not agree 
with the fine buildings you have there already. Keeping that 
before us as the primary object, the secondary object should be 
the employment of an architect in this city. 


DEFECTS IN THE 1901 FACTORY AND 
WORKSHOP ACT.* 


THE Factory and Workshop Act of I901 contains so many 
imperfections and serious omissions as to give one the im- 
pression that it was hurriedly prepared or unwisely curtailed 
It occurred to the writer that a short paper giving prominence 
to certain, defects in this Act, and indicating some of the 


* A paper by Alfred Greenwood, M.D., D.P.H., Medical Officer 
of Health for Blackburn, read before the Sanitary Congress in 
Manchester. 
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requirements which will be desirable in future legislation | | 
this question, would prove of interest to this congress, 
The first defect which suggests itself is that the new tk 
has failed to place the sanitary control of factories under Jol 
authorities. he local authority is responsible for the sup- 
vision of the sanitary conditions of its workshops and wh» ; 
district generally, and it is a strange anomaly that it does 1 TE 
supervise the sanitary condition of its factories, as nuisani; 
requiring immediate abatement often occur therein. f 
Under the Factory Act the medical officer of health has > 
right of entry into a factory, but must wait until the fact; 
inspector forwards his notice, which is often sent first to {s 
clerk to the local authority and then handed to the medi] 
officer of health. This is contradictory to the section unc 
the Public Health Act which gives the local authority, | 
receipt of a complaint that a nuisance exists on any premis, 
the power of entry and enforcement of abatement of the iH 
nuisance. This is an unfortunate mingling of Acts of Parl! 
ment. In Section 125 there has been an omission of the rol 
“ factories,” which should have been included with “ worksh¢; 
and workplaces,” in reference to the duties of local authoriti, 
The difficulty in dealing with sanitary defects requiriy 
immediate abatement in factories may be illustrated by | 
following example :—On June 23 last, owing to the receipt OL 
complaint from the occupier of a paper mill, one of 1 
inspectors visited these factory premises and found that a sc. 
pipe in the adjoining street was badly broken about 6 feet fc 
the ground. This soil-pipe received the discharge of fc: 
closets, and the drain in connection therewith was block, 
with the result that each time the closets were used t: 
excretal flush discharged like a shower-bath over the heads 
passers-by and then ran along the street surface to the near 
gully. Inquiries showed that this nuisance had existed for t) 
days before. All I could do in this case was to inform f; 
Majesty’s inspector without delay of the existence of tl 
nuisance. He then sent a complaint of the same nuisance) 
the town clerk, who referred the matter to me, and t 
nuisance was crossed off my books as having been abated | 
July 1. On other occasions I have seen water-closets | 
factories which through neglect have become-very foul, t: 
having regard to the fact that a sanitary authority cannot ser: 
a statutory notice unless the factory inspector first gives the 
notice in writing, I could only call the attention of the factc 
inspector to these matters. Numerous other instances mig: 
be given, and I believe that these difficulties will increase ) 
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ch that our legislators will soon be compelled to amend 
ir own recent amendments. 
In the framing of the 1901 Factory Act many golden 
yortunities were missed of remedying several defects. The 
trol of the sanitary provisions respecting factories should 
vested in the sanitary authority of the district in which they 
situate. Such places should be subject to the frequent 
pection of sanitary officials, and the sanitary authority 
uld also have the power to secure the imposition of a 
ialty for nuisances found in factories and workshops. This 
ver is already possessed by H.M. inspector in the case of 
fories. Secondly, it is also anomalous that the intro- 
‘tion of a small engine into a workshop used in aid of a 
nufacturing process should transform such workshop into a 
tory. The sanitation of this building then leaves the hands 
the sanitary authority and goes to the factory inspector. 
irdly, in the new Act some duties are referred to the Public 
alth Act and others to the Factory Act. For example, 
xcrowding, bad ventilation, blocked drains, filthy premises, 
, in factories are punishable under the Factory Act without 
ice, but in a workshop the same defects (with the exception 
the provision as to the ventilation by fan in certain work- 
ps) are only punishable under the Public Health Act. 
Also it is a complication that the Factory and Workshop 
: and section 91 of the Public Health Act relating to 
sances may require enforcement for sanitary defects in the 
ae place of work. For example, if an occupier employs one 
nore persons the place of work is a workshop, and defects 
cleansing and limewashing must be dealt with under the 
story and Workshop Act, but all other sanitary defects in 
t workshop must be dealt with under section 91 of the 
slic Health Act. Yet, if the same occupier works there 
ne (not living on the premises) the place of work now 
omes a workplace, and all sanitary defects must be dealt 
h under section 91 of the Public Health Act. 
In the enforcement of the above provisions, tenement work- 
‘ps, ze. those in which rooms are occupied by employés 
pendently, correspond with workshops, and domestic 
‘kshops correspond with workplaces. Again, if in addition 
he family one or two employés work in a laundry section 91 
the Public Health Act applies for all defects; but if more 
in two employés, in addition to the family, work there, the 
‘tory and Workshop Act applies for cleansing and lime- 
“hing. This appears to involve an overlapping of the two 
''s which is very perplexing, and might well have been avoided. 
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Fourthly, there does not appear to be any provision in the 
Act compelling an occupier of a factory to admit an official of 
the sanitary authority for the purpose of ascertaining if the 
fire-escapes are efficient. Under the present state of the law 
the factory occupier could refuse admission to the sanitary 
official. 

Also section 14, dealing with certificates showing the pro- 
vision of satisfactory means of escape in case of fire at factories 
built after January 1892, and in which more than forty persons 
are employed, is not of that definite nature which would facili- 
tate its administration. It is not stated whether the owner or 
occupier is responsible for applying to the sanitary authority 
for the said certificate, and for receiving it from them in case 
the arrangements are satisfactory. Also, it is not stated who 
shall provide satisfactory means of escape in case the arrange- 
ments are not satisfactory. The owner is responsible in the 
case of factories built before 1892. In view of the recent fire 
in London it is most important that this section should be 
made more definite and complete ; otherwise the section may 
be valueless, 

Fifthly, that portion of the Act relating to bakehouses is 
truly complicated, and could not be called sound legislation. 

In conformity with the remainder of the Act a bakehouse 
may be a factory or a workshop according as power is or is 
not used in the process of baking.. But a bakehouse may be a 
“ retail” or a “ wholesale bakehouse.” The term “ retail bake- 
house” is defined as any bakehouse or place, not being a 
factory, the bread, biscuits or confectionery baked in which are 
sold, not wholesale, but by retail, in a shop or place occupied 
with the bakehouse. The term “wholesale bakehouse” is not 
defined, and one is left wondering whether it refers to all other 
bakehouses which are not retail bakehouses, or all bakehouses 
which are factories, or bakehouses in which the confectionery 
is sold wholesale. It seems to be an unnecessary complication 
of the Act that bakehouses should have been differentiated in 
this way. A definition of the term “ wholesale bakehouse ” is 
required, and all bakehouses should be placed under the control 
of the sanitary authority. 

Also, according to the new Act, the abolition for use as 
bakehouses of all unsuitable underground bakehouses, whether 
factories or workshops, will rest with the local authority in 
1904. There is a lack of consistency in this arrangement, and 
it seems as if the unpleasant duty of the abolition of unsuitable 
factory bakehouses will be transferred from H.M. inspector to 
the official of the sanitary authority. In spite of this, 
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Sixthly, section 11, which requires every steam boiler used 
for generating steam in a factory.or workshop to be examined 
thoroughly by a competent person once in every fourteen 
months, and a report of the result of such. examination to be 
entered in the general register of the factory or workshop, 
would have been improved if power had been given to the 
factory inspector to compel the enforcement of any recom- 
mendations made in this report, and if a penalty recoverable 
for neglect to comply with this had been included. 

Seventhly, another example of confusion in the law is seen 
in the following. According to section 7 of the Act, sufficient 
means of ventilation in every room in any factory or workshop 
shall be provided and maintained, but in section 157 this 
requirement of means of ventilation in men’s workshops has 
been nullified. It would appear from this that our legislators 
consider the ventilation of men’s workshops of less importance 
than that of women’s workshops. 

Eighthly, the Home Secretary has recently drafted an order 
determining the conditions under which the accommodation 
in the way of sanitary conveniences provided in a factory or 
workshop shall be deemed to be sufficient and suitable within 
the meaning of section 9 of the new Act. 

But this does not apply to London or places in which 
section 22 of the Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1890, 
has been adopted, and in which the various councils have the 
duty of enforcing the provision of suitable and sufficient sani- 
tary conveniences in factories. 

Therefore the order can only apply to rural districts, and a 
few urban districts, and although it may be said that the 
requirements of this order will probably be used as a standard 
in districts where it does not apply, it would have been better 
to have made the order applicable to all factories and work- 
shops. 


GAS-ENGINES. 


A PAPER on “ Recent Progress in Gas-Engines” was read by 
Mr. H. A. Humphrey in the Engineering Section of the British 
Association at Belfast. The author traced the development of 


gas-engines, and pointed out the remarkable manner in which 
the size and power of this type of prime mover has grown, 
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especially within the last few years, a development which), 
but few parallels in the history of engineering enterprise. ( 
engines of 1,200 and 1,500 h.p. were already working, }, 
others of 2,000 to 4,000 h.p. were being constructed. Ink, 
Paris. Exhibition of 1900 the 600 hp. Cockerill gas-enp, 
created much surprise, but now the makers had in hanc: 

engine of 2,500 hp., and were quite prepared to build a 
5,000 h.p. In this country the first gas-engines above 4oo 

were started in 1900 and ran with Mond gas, but at the pre’, 
time the two leading English manufacturers had deliverei(g 
had under construction fifty-one gas-engines of between 9 
and 1,000 h.p. Two makers, Messrs. Crossley and the Preje 
Company, collectively supplied 17,600 h p., of which 12,500\p 
was for driving dynamos. Abroad, apart from all enginelo 
less than 200 h p., Messrs. Korting Brothers and their licene: 
had made or had under construction thirty-two gas-engle 
with a total of 44,500 h.p., averaging 1,399 h.p. per engie 
The Société Anonyme John Cockerill and their licensees cig 
next with fifty-nine engines having an aggregate of 32,950 p, 
so that the average size of the engines built by this firm a: 
558hp. The Gasmotoren Fabrik Deutz took the third ple 
with fifty-one engines developing collectively 20,655 h.p. ; ad 
were followed by the Deutsche Kraftgas Gesellschaft 4c 
licensees with engines numbering twenty-eight and ging 
16,900 hp. Although America had lagged somewhat belic 
the Continent in adopting large gas-engines, there was evidice 
that this state of affairs would not long remain. The S)y 
Steam Pump Works had only recently started the manufac re 
of gas-engines, yet they had already put to successful worlji; 
gas-engines of 1,000 h p. each, and were now constructing we 
enormous gas-engine gas compressors of 4,000 h.p, each he 
first to be running next November and the second by Jantvy. 
1903. The Westinghouse Machine and Manufacturing Cn 
pany had made gas-engines of 1,500 h.p., and were preped 
to build sizes up to 3,000 hp., either horizontal or vertal 
The author described the principal engines mentioned nc 
dealt with improvements in construction, briefly considens 
types of engines with a view to show upon what lines deyveip: 
ment was progressing, and to indicate the kind of macne 
which might be expected to prove the most successful inhe 
future. In. conclusion the author pointed out that the fur 
of gas-engines for central station work depended on the ality 
of gas-engines to drive alternators in parallel, and he ive 
numerous instances in which this had been accomplishe ir 
regular work. ee | 
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THE WEEK. 


EmiLe ZoLa was usually considered only as a novelist, but 
his Italian extraction was shown in other forms. He was 
a lover of art, and there is no doubt his influence was of 
some account in the formation of the realistic school of 
France. At a very early period of his career he wrote 
articles on art in which he upheld truth as the foremost of 
needs. He was, in consequence, opposed to the whole 
system of official art teaching in which the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts was the agent. His idol in those days was 
EpovarD Manet, and he sympathised with the painter 
when his nude figure was excluded from the Salon. Zoxa’s 
aim was to produce several novels which should be closely 
connected, and in which the peculiarities of many types of 
French people would be revealed. Hence the Roujon- 
Macquart series arose. Another bond of connection 
between them was to be found in the operations of 
hereditary qualities according to the theory of Dr. Lucas. 
‘Mental weakness to some degree was exhibited in the 
principal characters as if it were inevitable. When in its 
turn French art had to be treated, CLaupE, the hero 
of ‘“L’C£uvre,” was presented as an able and honest 
artist who struggled with many difficulties, but who 
was doomed to failure, partly because he had inherited 
the family affliction and was liable to nervous crises, partly 
because he was living under a Government which en- 
‘deavoured to corrupt art. The circumstances attending 
the rejection of MANEv’s picture were revived and utilised 
in the novel. In “L’CEuvre” Zora showed himself to be 
most industrious in gathering details, and the life of young 
painters was displayed with photographic fidelity. ‘There 
are also allusions to the manner in which French architects 
obtain their designs, for ZoLa knew that “ ghosts” were more 
of a necessity to them than to painters and sculptors. Of 
late years French opinion was inimical to ZoLa, because he 
could not flatter the people or conceal the faults of the 
Government, but his work never flagged. More note- 
worthy booxs were to be expected from his pen, and it is 
pitiful that so clever and courageous a man should lose 
his life through a badly-constructed stove. Considering 
the character of the French apparatus for heating, it-is 
a surprise that many other deaths from suffocation are not 
recorded every year. 


Tue Chateau de Grignan, in Provence, was lately in 
the market. It has been purchased by the Count and 
Countess DE CASTELLANE. It is an ancient building, but 
if it is more often spoken of than the majority of French 
castles the reason is that its chatelaine was at one time the 
daughter of Madame Dr SEVvIGNE, and to whom the famous 
letters were addressed. An ordinary reader is not much 
impressed by the Countess DE GRIGNAN from what her 
enraptured mother says of her. She evidently looked on 
herself as one of the greatest women in France. But she 
was in a position which was difficult to fill, and her circum- 
stances may have had much to do with that coldness which, 
after perusing the letters, we must ascribe to her. Her 
husband, who married her when she was almost a child, was 
a lieutenant-general, and he was in debt when he made his 
third marriage. His chateau, from what we see of it 
to-day, was evidently at one time extensive enough to serve 
asa royal palace. Nobles were induced to consider vast 
buildings as indispensable, and the French kings and their 
ministers kept up the delusion in order that the owners 
might be in financial straits. The Chateau de Grignan 
was not only costly to keep up, for it was always crowded 
With visitors, but it had also gained some notoriety for the 
excessive gambling that was carried on within it. The 
host and hostess believed it was a necessary part of 
hospitality to play for larger stakes than any of the guests. 
Then the Count had a mania for pictures and furniture, 
and in‘his progress through the country was accompanied by 
as many equestrians as would form a modern circus. It 
Was in vain Madame bE SfviIGN# with her charming good 


_ Sense endeavoured to remonstrate with the. spendthrifts. 


At times she seemed almost driven into a passion by their 
extravagance. The end came, and it was necessary for 


‘overdraft to be settled. 


Madame to give up her residence in Paris and reside in 
what seemed to her eyes to be a savage country in order to 
help her luckless daughter and son-in-law. 


THE committee of the Melbourne Hospital have 
generously invited architects throughout the world to 
compete for a new building, with accommodation for 500 
patients. But it is doubtful whether many architects out- 
side the city will be tempted to join in the contest. There 
are only two prizes offered—one of 250/. and one of rood. 
The medical staff are in favour of a five or six-storey 
structure. It is, however, uncertain when the building 
will be erected, for it is admitted that twenty years may 
elapse before completion is attained. ‘The financial con- 
dition of the hospital is not flourishing. Sanguine people 
believe that the committee possess 30,000/,, but at the 
end of the present year it is expected the expenditure will 
exceed the income by 4,o00/., and besides, there is a large 
It is objected by some that if 
plans were now prepared they would be antiquated at the 
end of fifteen or twenty years, when an attempt might be 
made to commence operations. In reply, it is said that 
there is no likelihood of any great revolution in hospital 
construction, and if there should be it will only relate to 
internal arrangements. The truth seems to be that the 
committee are eager to gain credit by appearing as 
active, and it is supposed that if plans could be exhibited 
subscriptions might come in. Architects throughout the 
world are imagined to be willing to aid in such enterprises, 
regardless of the inconvenience to themselves. 


FRENCH artists are generally glad to accept the invita- 
tions to compete for works in’ other countries. But 
reciprocity is not strong among them, and in consequence 
it is very rare to find international. competitions in France. 
A project which has just arisen relates to one in which 
foreign artists can take part, but it is doubtful whether it 
will ever be finally arranged. An anonymous benefactor, 
it appears, has left 200,000 francs to the city of Rheims 
for the erection of a monument. Nothing was said about 
the work, whether it was to be an allegorical figure, a 
fountain, a statue of a citizen, or other memorial. The 
municipality decided to arrange a competition, and to leave 
the character of the subject to be determined by the artist. 
A stipulation was made, however, that in designs for 
fountains it was not to be assumed that an unlimited 
supply of water was available. It was also resolved 
to allow foreign artists to compete as well as Frenchmen, 
The latter clause has excited much indignation in France. 
It is considered that the authorities have been exceeding 
their powers, as in a country where so many sculptors lived 
no necessity existed to go elsewhere for a model. The 
municipal councillors are declared to be Socialists who are 
sans patrie,and give themselves up to providing for the welfare 
of humanity at large. Why should not France for once 
show a little liberality, and give their neighbours the 
pleasure of matching themselves on equal terms with native 
artists ? No objection was raised in Liverpool when foreign 
designs for the cathedral were exhibited, although the work 
to be sought would be far more costly than the Rheims 
memorial, and bring greater advantage to the winner. 


AN effort is now being made in France to bring 
influence to bear on the War Department in order that the 
schools and colleges should not be utilised during vacations 
as barracks by troops. Economy in such cases is prized, 
while sanitation is undervalued. It is, no doubt, hard to 
find accommodation for the immense number of reservists 
who have to be called out for instruction. A large empty 
building is, therefore, tempting in the eyes of the Staff. 
On the other hand, it has been ascertained beyond dispute 
that several epidemics have followed the tenancy of the 
schools by soldiers. ‘The germs may not in all instances 
arise in the men, but their presence prevents the cleaning 
and aeration which should take place in the holidays. In 
connection with the movement for keeping out the troops, 
the French doctors are endeavouring to introduce the 
teaching of the principles of hygiene, which, as every 
tourist agrees, appear to be unknown not only in schools 
and colleges, but in hotels and other buildings throughout 
the country. 
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PAINTERS’ ARCHITECTURE 


GILBERT WHITE AS ARCHAOLOGIST. 


AROCHIALISM is commonly supposed to be in- 
separable from narrow-mindedness. . As SHAKE- 
SPEARE said, ‘‘Home-keeping youth have ever homely 
wits.” In an age like the present, when facilities are 
given to enable observation to obtain extended views and 
survey mankind from China to Peru, a mere stay-at- 
home traveller is considered to be an anomaly. Occupa- 
tion is, however, to be found alike for all who wish to 
traverse the earth in order to obtain materials for study, as 
well as for those who from various causes have to accept 
the lot of being cabined, cribbed, confined within a limited 
area. It is impossible to lay down bounds which are 
sufficient to restrain men’s thoughts. ‘Stone walls do not 
a prison make, nor iron bars a cage” for the mind. 
XAVIER DE MAIsTRE was able to have an adventurous 
voyage around his chamber, and ALPHONSE Karr another 
around his garden, which was not, however, completed as 
quickly as a friend was able to reach a distant region and 
return. The accounts of the two travellers will be thought 
far more entertaining than many large records of journeys 
to remote parts of the world. 

The Rev. GILBERT WHITE, M.A., was therefore not to 
be pitied, for he could have the whole parish of Selborne 
“in latitude 51 degs., and near midway between the towns 
of Alton:and Petersfield,” as a field for investigation. It 
was very large and extensive and abutted on twelve 
parishes. The account of his observations, it is needless to 
remark, has been recognised not only as one of the most 
interesting books relating to the natural history of England, 
but as evidence that a man may become very parochial 
and yet be a most useful revealer of neglected. truths. 
“What make ye of Parson WuiTE in Selborne?” asks 
CartyLe. ‘He had not only no great men to look on, 
but not even men; merely sparrows and cockchafers : 
yet has he left us a Biography of these, which under its 
title, ‘ Natural History of Selbcrne,’ still remains valuable 
to us, which has copied a little sentence or two faithfully 
from the Inspired Volume of Nature, and so is itself. not 
without inspiration.” Wuire has had successors who in 
accepting a circumscribed area for operations, have on that 
basis formed expansive views of creation. The American 
‘THOREAU is perhaps the most noteworthy among them. 
For most Englishmen ‘‘ The Natural History of Selborne” 
has taken rank as a classic, and it is among the books 
which are likely to be reprinted while their language 
endures. 

It is, however, characteristic of the limitation of popular 
interest and the strength of popular prejudice that in the 
majority of editions the natural history is alone presented. 
The author likewise treated of the “ Antiquities of Sel- 
borne.” . His aim was, as he declares, to suggest what a 
parochial history should be in which natural occurrences as 
well as antiquities were described. To secure particulars 
about the history of Selborne he had the archives of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, explored, and he was un- 
doubtedly at great pains to obtain accurate information 
about ancient life, although, as we have mentioned, that 
part of his book seems to possess no value in the eyes of 
publishers, and is not sought after by the public. 


: CLAUDE, 


It is well, however, to understand that GILBERT WHITE . 


pursued a different kind of archeology to what is now in 
fashion. In dealing with natural history his descriptions 
make no pretension to scientific exactitude. He may 
refer, for instance, to the colour of a bird, but he rarely 
attempts to present the details which would satisfy a 
physiologist. What he always desires to express is the life 
of the animal, its habits and customs. Thus when he was 
able to own a tortoise he spoke of the opportunities he 
would be afforded for observing its mode of living and pro- 
pensities. In the same spirit, when treating of antiquity, he 


was regardless of what Burns called “auld nick-nackets,” 


but wished rather to ascertain facts about the men and 
women who possessed them. Moving beings are the 
subjects he prefers, and he is in a great measure indifferent 
to anything in which he cannot see more or less relation to 
something that was organised. For example, Wolmer 
Forest may or may not have existed as a royal domain 
before the Conquest. If it did not, he says we may 
suppose it was laid out by some of our earliest Norman 
kings. A primitive forest planted by different operations 
was of no account in his eyes. The grandeur of th 
trees required at least a monarch as director. “4 

A church at Selborne is entered in Domesday Book, of 


which RADFRADUS was the priest. GILBERT WHITE says :— 


“How many fabrics have succeeded each other since the 
days of Raprrapus, the presbyter, we cannot pretend to 
say.” A modern archeologist would endeavour, if only by 
the aid of fragments in the existing building, to make out 
the churches that stood on the site. But the vicar knew 
little about details or of the characteristics of the various 
periods of Gothic. Although he believed the pillars, being 
of the low, squat, thick order, were Saxon, and may have 
been used in older buildings, yet from ‘“‘the blunt Gothic 


arches” he considered the church was of no earlier date — 


than the beginning of the reign of Henry VII. The 
windows he described as being of the simple and unadorned 
sort called lancet. Part of the roof was covered, in 
WuHiITE’s time, with oak shingles, which he preferred to 
tiles, for, as he said, ‘‘shingles well seasoned and cleft 
from quartered timber never warp nor let in drifting 
snow; nor do they shiver with frost; nor are they 
liable to be blown off, like tiles; but, when well 
nailed down, last for a long period, as experience has 
shown us in this place, where those that face to the north 
are: known to have, endured, untouched, by undgubted 
tradition, for more than a century.” Selborne Church does 
not in disposition exactly correspond with the cardinal 
points. He accounted for the deviation by saying that 
the workmen were employed during the longest days, and 
tried to set the chancel to the rising sun. The vicarage, 
which is near the church, must in pre-Reformation days, he 
thought, have had the hall open to the roof. When the 
vicars became family men and wanted more accommodation, 
then, he believed, they flung a. floor across the hall and by. 
partitions divided the space into chambers. iB 

GILBERT WHITE would gladly have recorded any acts 
of the vicars which were worth, notice, for his family was. 
long connected with Selborne. He found there was a 
WitiraM WuitE, who held the living until 1594, but all he 
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can say of him is that he twice entered in the register the 
funeral of Bishop Cowper, of Winchester, as if that pre- 
late had been buried at Selborne. It is known, however, 
he was interred at Winchester, near the episcopal throne. 
Of his namesake, GILBERT WHITE, who was instituted in 
1681, more is related. We learn that “ At his first coming 
he ceiled the chancel, and also floored and wainscoted the 
arlour and hall, which before were paved with stone, and 
had naked walls; he enlarged the kitchen and brewhouse, 
and dug a cellar and well; he also built a large new barn 
in the lower yard, removed the hovels in the front court, 
which he laid out in walks and borders, and entirely 
planned the back garden, before a rude field with a stone 
pit in the midst of it.” By his will he gave and bequeathed 
“the sum of forty pounds to be laid out inthe most necessary 
repairs of the church—that is, in strengthening and securing 
such parts as seem decaying and dangerous.” With this 
sum two large buttresses were erected to support the east end 
of the south wall of the church, and the gable-end wall 
of the west end of the south aisle was new built from the 
ground. ‘The terms of the will enable us to realise the 
state’ of decay into which the church and vicarage had 
fallen. The vicar also bequeathed roo/. to buy land, and 
the rent was to be utilised in teaching poor children to read 
and write,’say their prayers and catechism, sew and knit. 
He also left 200/. for the repairs of highways in the parish. 
Of more archzeological importance than the parish 
church was the Priory of Selborne. It was founded by 
PETER DE LA RoOcHE or DE Rupisus, a foreigner, who was 
a favourite of King Jorn, by whom he was appointed 
Bishop of Winchester, Lord Chief Justiciary, and he held 
other important offices. During the minority of Henry III. 
he was Protector of the kingdom. He was a munificent 
prelate, and built a church and constructed fortifications at 
Jaffa in Palestine, besides creating many religious establish- 
ments in this country. A year after his return to England 
from the Holy Land he undertook the building and endow- 
ment of Selborne Priory. It was intended to provide for 
Canons Regular of the Order of St. AucusTinE. The 
prior appears to have been vested with some of the 
authority of a bishop in the district, for Sir ADAM GURDON, 
who was a soldier of fortune living in the locality, obtained 
permission from him to build an oratory in his manor-house, 
then a rare privilege, while some years after there was a 
second case. GURDON was a benefactor to the priory, and 
he presented a piece of ground, known in the village as 
“La Playstow,” as a playground. 
In the next century the priory was officially visited by 
WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM, and the records show that the 
bishop, who was so devoted to architecture, was a par- 
ticularly severe inquisitor, and stern in punishing any 
departure from monastic rule. He found several of the 
canons ignorant and illiterate, owning manors and farms, 
which they visited without permission; that they were 
hunters and sportsmen, kept hounds and attended various 
matches. Meanwhile the priory walls and enclosures and 
the houses and tenements belonging to the institution were 
allowed to fall into a dilapidated condition. All defects of 
masonry were ordered to be repaired within six months 
under pain of suspension. Foppish ornaments were con- 
demned, including garments edged with costly furs, fringed 
gloves and silken girdles. The altar-plate, clothes and 
vestments were carelessly kept. Some of the relics, plate, 


__ vestments and books had been pawned. All such property 


had by his command to be immediately redeemed. WILLIAM 
OF WYKEHAM On another occasion was more merciful, for he 
discharged the whole of the debts of the canons, and a few 
years before he died he bequeathed roo marks to the priory. 
Bishop Beaurort, of Winchester, was a less sincere friend, 
for the Pope had to interfere to prevent an important part 
of the property being alienated for the support of the 
cathedral. In 1462 it was necessary to issue a power of 
Sequestration against the priory on account of the dilapida- 
tions, which threatened ruin to the buildings. The docu- 
ment was respected, and repairs to a considerable amount 
were carried out. There were evidently dissensions 
amongst the canons which the bishops were unable to 
Overcome. In 1486 a Bull was received from the Pope 
Suppressing the priory, after it had been in existence for 
254 years. 


WaYNEFLETE, Bishop of Winchester, founded Magdalen 


College, Oxford, about 1449. As the property of the 
college was insufficient to meet the expenses, the estates 
belonging to the deserted priory were assigned to it. But 
the authorities of the college were not disposed to act the 
part of good tenants. What followed has been described 
by GILBERT WHITE, and it suggests that in the years 
immediately preceding the Reformation and the seizure of 
ecclesiastical property by Henry VIII., ecclesiastical build- 
ings were allowed to become ruinous from other causes, 
WHITE says :— 


No sooner did the priory (perhaps much out of repair at the 
time) become an appendage to the college, but it must at once 
have tended to swift decay. Magdalen College wanted now 
only two chambers for the chantry priest and his assistant, and 
therefore had no occasion for the hall, dormitory and other 
spacious apartments belonging to so large a foundation. The 
roofs neglected, would soon become the possession of daws and 
owls, and being rotted and decayed by the weather would fall 
in upon the floors, so that all parts must have hastened to 
speedy dilapidation and a scene of broken ruins. Three full 
centuries have now passed since the Dissolution—a series of 
years that would craze the stoutest edifices. But besides the 
slow hand of time many circumstances have contributed to 
level this venerable structure with the ground, of which nothing 
now remains but one piece of wall of about Io feet long and as 
many feet high, which probably was part of an outhouse. As 
early as the latter end of the reign of Henry VII. we find that 
a farmhouse and two barns were built to the south of the priory, 
and undoubtedly out of its materials. Avarice again has much 
contributed to the overthrow of this stately pile, as long as the 
tenants could make money of its stones or timbers. Wanton- 
ness no doubt has had a share in the demolition, for boys love 
to destroy what men venerate and admire. 


It is remarkable that WHITE should mention that “a 
large Doric capital worked in good taste” had been 
brought to light whilst digging among the foundations for 
materials to mend the highways. But as he conjectures that 
a base, also discovered, belonged to the column, we suppose 
capital and base formed parts of a plain moulded Gothic 
capital. 

The Knights Templars owned much land at Selborne, 
and had a preceptory at Sudington within a mile of the 
village, but there are no remains of the building. The 
Templars and the priors lived on good terms. 

GILBERT WHITE’s devotion to Selborne was character- 
istic of his nature. When he was twenty-four he was 
elected a Fellow of Oriel, and if he were ambitious he could 
have obtained promotion in the Church. He rejected all 
the college livings which were offered. The vicarage of 
Selborne was the goal he kept before him, and once he 
was back again in his native village, with which his family 
were Jong connected, he had no wish to go beyond 
it. After his death there was a desire to have a por- 
trait of him placed among the worthies of Oriel, but 
not one sketch of him could be met with. Every 
reader of his book must trust to imagination for the 
author’s appearance. No naturalist has been more genial 
in his descriptions. He never poses as a philosopher, and 
yet he gives continual proof of his ability to see good in 
everything. As an archeologist there was not much to 
be met with in Selborne for his study, and he could not be 
persuaded to seek elsewhere for the knowledge which 
could have supplemented his investigations in the village. 
He may have thought that to do so would suggest 
incompleteness in Selborne. Everything in it was to him 
enjoyable and worthy of praise, as when he says that the 
freestone of the place makes elegant fronts for buildings, 
equal in colour and grain to Bath stone, and superior in 
never scaling; that it was closer and finer than Portland. 
Then there comes the forest stone which had also many 
excellent qualities, and which by way of ornamentation the 
masons used to chip into small fragments about the size of 
the head of a large nail, and stick the pieces into the 
mortar joints of the freestone walls. “ This embellish- 
ment,” writes the gratified vicar, “carries an odd appear- 
ance, and has occasioned strangers sometimes to ask us 
pleasantly “whether we fastened our walls together with 
tenpenny nails.” 


oooo—————————— 


A British exhibition of arts and crafts was opened at 
Budapest on Sunday. It is under the direction of Mr, Lyon 
Thomson and is likely to be successful. 
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INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING CONGRESS.* 

“HERE is an essential difference between ‘the 
q| congresses of engineers and those of architects. The 
reason is that in the latter the personal element is dominant. 
No matter whether the congresses are held in America, 
France, or England, if the essays which relate to architects, 
their education, fees, competitions, &c., were prohibited, 
there would be little left to engage attention. Civil and 
mechanical engineers when they meet have so much to talk 
about in the way of modern inventions or arrangements, no 
time seems to be left for the consideration of questions 
which affect themselves except in a strictly professional 
sense. The report of the engineering congress which took 
place in Glasgow last year exhibits the. peculiarity to an 
extraordinary extent.. Even, the speeches at the banquet 
possessed a business character. The conference has been 
only lately established, but there is no jealousy about 
its existence. The principal engineering societies have 
aided in its promotion. Sir WILLIAM PREECE announced 
the congress in his introductory address at the Institution 
of Civil Engineers; his successor, Sir DoucLas Fox, 
acted as chairman of the London committee. Mr. 
MANSERGH, a third president, undertook to preside at the 
meetings. In various other ways assistance has been 
given, and, in consequence, the Glasgow gathering was an 
undoubted success. 

The sections which have been formed represent ;ail- 
ways, waterways and maritime works, mechanical engineer- 
ing, naval architecture and marine engineering, iron and 
steel, mining, municipal engineering, gas and electrical 
engineering. The diversity of subjects, which belong to the 
engineer’s profession is so remarkable that Mr. MANSERGH, 
the president, was justified in wishing that the vocation 
should be called “ingeniering ” rather than “engineering.” 
At present “engine” has gained a significance which was 
not attached to it, and it would be better to suggest by the 
title “ ingenious,” “ ingenuity,” &c. The American definition 
which describes the engineer as a man who can do well for 
one dollar things. that anybody could do somehow for 
double the money, comes near the truth. For, accord- 
ing to Mr. Mansercu, “all other’ things being equal— 
adaptability, soundness, efficiency—the engineering’ work 
which costs the least money is the best.” In saying 
this, the President had an opportunity to gird at 
professors, and he recounted the legend of one who 
was shocked at the thought of steam-engines being 
made for money, to sell like cakes. On the subject of 
Great Britain’s industrial position, Mr. MANSERGH expressed 
himself in a way which should be remembered :—“ Brains 
are 10 peculiar possession of our nationality. The cosmic 
forces are the same everywhere.’ Economic conditions 
tend to wear down to a uniform level.’ Science knows no 
frontiers. The engineer is the truest free-trader. He goes 
whithersoever he is wanted and finds most to do. Will he 
in future flourish best in Britain or abroad?” The answer 
which many people would now give would be that future 
success depends entirely on the introduction of new systems 
of technical education. Mr. MANsrercu says there can- 
not be too much of it; but he adds :—‘‘ Nevertheless, I 
hold liberty to be more precious than learning. The fullest 
freedom for the exercise of the inborn’ spirit of initiative, 
enterprise and adventure is the next essential to the occur- 
rence of this spirit in the individual members of a race, for 
enabling the whole to make headway in the universal 
struggle for life and for a leading position.” He also 
points out that with the best of intentions Parliament can 
pass laws which are not advantageous to engineering.’ The 
effect of the Electric Lighting Acts has been to create a 
great many petty divisions of work. Years élapsed before an 
English engineer could arrange an electrical power contract 
amounting to 100,000/. The result is we have lost our 
chance, and shall probably have to adopt other people’s 
plant, instead of striking out our own line like the less 
governed engineers who were connected with railways and 
shipbuilding. 


* International Engineering Congress (Glasgow), 1901. 
of the Proceedings and abstracts of the papers read. With a preface 
by Robert Caird, LL.D., ckairman of the Executive Committee. 
Aner) by the general secretary, J. D. Cormack. (Glasgow : William 

sher. 
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Sir GUILFORD MOoLEsworTH . gave an account of the 
Uganda Railway. The first European who had penetrated 
the region. was Mr. JosEpH THomson, who made a hurried 
visit in 1888. It was therefore very difficult to decide 
about the laying out of the line. When the work was com- 
menced.almost all the labour had to be derived from India. 
We are told that the construction involved an organisation 
equivalent to the maintenance of an ariny of 15,000 men 
in a practically waterless country, devoid of resources and 
of all ineans of animal or of wheeled transport, with a base 
of operations to which everything had to be imported from 
a distant country. A condensing plant and a corn mill 
were indispensable adjuncts. The route was difficult. The 
ruling gradients sometimes were 1 in‘30, and in one place 
the gradient was 1in 2. Wild beasts and insects whose 
sting was fatal abound throughout the first 250 miles; 28 
Indian labourers fell a prey to lions, and a police force of 200, 
as well as a complete hospital staff, had to be maintained. . 

The military railways ia the Soudan were treated by. 
Major Macau.ey. Steel sleepers are necessary on some 
sections owing to the prevalence of the destructive white 
ant. Sand also causes an abnormal. wear and tear of 
materials. One length of 99 miles is liable to be washed 
away, but the risk is accepted rather than incur the expense 
of a safer line. There are two fast trains weekly to 
Khartoum. Mr. James Barton again brought up his pro- 
ject for a tunnel between Scotland and Ireland. The cost 
is estimated at 10 millions sterling, but finance is the chief 
difficulty. Until a heading has been run from ‘the Irish 
side past the junction between the sandstone and silurian, 
no contractor is willing to undertake the tunnel at a fixed 
sum; to do this, however, would probably not cost more 
than half a million, and a heading through the . whole 
34 miles is put down at 24 millions. The political effects 
of such a work are not easy to judge, but there is no 
question that it would aid in overcoming that feeling of 
isolation which fosters agitation in Ireland. — : 

A description of the Dortmund and Ems Canal was 
furnished by Herr Hermann. It is 168 miles in length, 
and the arrangement of locks and lifts is very ingenious; 
one lift entailed an expense of 130,000/. The total cost of 
the canal was about four millions sterling. The lifts are 
worked by electricity, and electric towage will shortly be 
introduced. A paper on the plant used on the Chicago 
Drainage Canal works gives an account of some of the 
“conveyors” which are employed for. delivering the 
excavated material to the spoil area. ‘One removes’ 
968 cubic yards in ten hours; another takes 400 cubic’ 
yards a day. It is said that “this gigantic work is 
bound to exercise a wonderful influence as an edu- 
cator, and embolden men to undertake enterprises 
more vast than were considered practicable before its 
success had been demonstrated. The great array of 
mechanism brought into being for its construction, which 
earned vastly more than it cost to produce, was, most of it, 
without a sphere of usefulness after the work was com- 
pleted, and was dismantled and sold for the value of the 
raw material.” Papers were read on irrigation in the Nile 
Valley; on a waterway between the White Sea and the 
Baltic Sea; on the improvement of the Lower Mississippi; 
on the Danube improvements; the Clyde and its estuary; 
the improvement of the Bilbao River, and other subjects, 
which show how much importance is now being attached 
to canals and rivers. ‘The Clyde seems to have had 
a remarkabie influence on the growth of Glasgow. 
When the improvement of the river was commenced. 
there were 40,000 inhabitants; the city has now 760,406. The. 
revenue has expanded from 147/. to 441,419/.; the accommo- 
dation from 2} acres to. 206 acres of water and from 
262 yards of quay to 15,115 yards. 

Several interesting papers were offered in the section of 
iron and steel. In three of them the history of the pro- 
duction of the materials in Scotland is narrated. A report. 
was presented advocating the unification of terms as far as_ 
possible in metallography, and geology. The Iron and— 
Steel Institute is collaborating with the German engineers — 
in the compilation of a great international technical lexicon. . 
It was recommended that wherever possible terms familiar ; 
to the mineralogist and geologist should be used in: 
describing the structures of metals and alloys, and that the. 
coining of new words should be deprecated. . 


‘ 
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In the section of mining Mr. G. L. ALLEN dealt 
with the’ modern methods of brickmaking. He divided 
them into plastic, dry-press and semi-plastic, and informed 
the meeting that the manufacturer who wished to found a 
successful business must satisfy himself at the beginning as 
to which method was most suitable for his material. The 
old-fashioned open-air drying is becoming a thing of the 

ast, and is superseded by drying-floors and tunnel-driers. 
The older type of kilns is also being supplanted by the 
continuous kiln. The following information is given con- 
cerning dry-press bricks :— 


Up to the present time little has been done in this country 
in the making of dry-press bricks, though in other countries, 
particularly in the United States, the best quality of facing 
bricks is made by this system. Where it has been tried in 
Britain it has not been altogether successful, but this result 
is due to a want of knowledge of the material best suited to 
this method and ignorance of the machinery best fitted for it. 
Briefly stated, the method is as follows :—The clay is first 
thoroughly dried, preferably by being left for some time under 
a shed witha hot floor It is then thoroughly ground in per- 
forated mills, and being next elevated to the top of the building, 
it is then sifted, the finer particles of clay being delivered by 
rhones down through a hopper to the press, while the coarser 
material is returned to the mill. The fine clay is next delivered 
through a charger into moulds, where by plungers with increas- 
ing degrees of force it is formed into completed bricks. It is 
to be noted that different qualities of clay require different 
degrees of pressure. These bricks require more careful 
steaming and harder burning than the bricks made by the 
plastic method. 


The paper read by the President of the Congress on the 
Birmingham Waterworks, of which he is engineer, suggested, 
among other things, the advantages of comfortably housing 
navvies. A temporary village for about 1,200 people has 
been raised, with the result that good steady men are con- 
stantly kept, which is a gain in so extensive an undertaking. 
Besides the huts there are schools, a recreation-hall, water 
and sewage works, baths and washhouses, a general 
hospital and one for infectious diseases, and a dosshouse 
which serves for tramps while in quarantine. The whole is 
under a village superintendent, who is also the bandmaster. 
The Corporation alone sell beer, and the profit is spent 
for the benefit of the men in various sports and entertain- 
ments. 

_ Many cther papers will repay attention. In one delivered 
in the electrical section it was stated that Lord KELvin 
holds thirty-eight patents for electric instruments, of which 
particulars were given. The published proceedings of the 
congress may be said to typify the latest and most important 
inventions and discoveries in the wide field of engineering. 
It is true that in the majcrity of cases no more than 
abstracts of the papers are printed. But they will be found 
sufficient for the majority of students of practical science. 
In time the volumes must have unusual interest, and they 
will enable inquirers to ascertain where information on 
special subjects can be obtained, and in that way will 
facilitate researches. 


THE PARADOX OF THE PANTHEON. 


po Romans were the first people to realise the artistic 
value and develop the architectural possibilities of the 
groined vault and dome _ By their means they obtained effects 
of unencumbered spaciousness impossible with columns and 
piers. Greek buildings remain to our day only as roofless 
tuins. The stupendous monuments of Egypt, rivalling those 
of Rome in magnitude, are chiefly open courts and colonnades 
with hypostyle halls, which, though roofed with stone, are 
encumbered by columns. In the Great Hall at Karnak the 
broadest aisle is less than 20 feet wide in the clear and not 
over 80 feet high. In contrast with these dimensions are those 
of the Baths of Diocletian at Rome, which have an unen- 
cumbered floor space of 340 by 87 feet, with a groined vault 
go feet high. The constructive methods by which the Romans 
accomplished the erection of these great buildings have been 
investigated by many architects, and are the subject of several 
valuable books, A systematic study and examination of Roman 
vaulting has never been undertaken, however, and in the most 
perfectly preserved and frequently visited of all Poman monu- 
ments, the Pantheon, the extraordinary contradiction between 
the construction and decoration of the magnificent dome, 
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though known for 150 years, has hardly been discussed. In 
1894 Professor A. D. F. Hamlin, of Columbia University, 
observed certain facts which suggested a surprising explana- 
tion of this paradox, and after waiting in vain for some years 
for a solution from some other source, has discussed the sub- 
ject in a series of papers in the Schvol of Mines Quarterly, 
from which the following notes, says the Ezgineesing Record, 
have been abridged with his permission. As a study in 
ancient Roman vault construction, apart from the Pantheon 
problem, the papers also merit the attention of all interested 
in the engineering and architectural methods of bygone days. 

The true Roman system of construction is particularly 
interesting at the present time because it was based on the use 
of concrete. The architecture of the Egyptians and the 
Greeks was one of stone, and the construction of their great 
edifices was a tedious labour. When Rome, enriched by the 
spoils of worldwide conquests, began to build ona grand scale, 
the slow processes of stone construction were out of the ques- 
tion. She had enormous resources as respects rude labour, 
and the practical Roman builders accordingly devised a system 
of construction utilising this unskilled labour to the utmost, 
employing the relatively limited artistic resources of the 
empire so as to make a minimum of criginal design serve for a 
maximum of buildings. Hence the greater part of the walls, 
piers and vaults were concrete, and brick and stone were used 
only for facings. 

The builders were economical in many respects. To 
support the enormous weight of the heavy concrete vaulting 
while it was setting would have involved a massiveness of 
timber construction for centerings which was deemed 
extravagant, and two other methods were adopted to accom- 
plish the same end. Sometimes, over a very light wooden 
frame covered with slats a couple of feet apart, there was built 
a thin vault of large flat tiles laid in strong cement. These’ 
were covered in turn with smaller tiles breaking joints with the 
layer below. This made a strong elastic shell, which when 
loaded up to the haunches with concrete, was quite sufficient 
to carry the load of the concrete afterwards placed on the upper 
portion to complete the vault. The second method of con- 
struction, used in the larger vaults, was more complex. 
Cellular ribs of brick and tile were first built on light centres. 
Other centres were then fixed between the ribs, and the inter- 
vening space was filled with concrete. As these fillings, 
starting from the spring and growing a foot or two daily, 
hardened, they formed monolithic lintels between the ribs, 
bracing them against lateral overturning, and taking upon 
themselves a part of the weight of the next portion of the 
filling. 

It is noteworthy that these admirable building methods 
eventually degenerated into matters of unthinking routine, and 
there are ribbed vaults where the ribs could have served no 
useful purpose. Even the Pantheon dating from the early 
part of the second century is full of solecisms. Lanciani 
declares that the beautifully executed discharging arches 
which are so noticeable in the upper part of the exterior brick 
facing are only one brick deep, and serve no constructive 
purpose. In the dome of this building the constructive in- 
genuity of the Romans appears highly developed and yet 
associated with the most extraordinary disregard alike of that 
economy of means and labour which characterises many 
phases of Roman building, and of the logical connection which 
in most great architectural works exists between the structural 
framework and the decorative dress. In the dome of the 
Pantheon these are not merely independent but are absolutely 
contradictory. 

The Pantheon was built by Hadrian between 117 and 138 
on the site of an earlier temple constructed by Agrippa. The 
portico is a reconstruction by Septimius Severus and Caracalla 
with materials from an older structure. The building is a 
circular edifice 142 feet in diameter, internally covered by a 
hemispherical dome 140 feet high, springing from the circular 
wall. This wall is 20 feet thick, but its seeming massiveness 
is reduced one-half by seven niches, n, figure I, opening 
nwards, and alternately rectangular and semicircular in plan, 
an eighth opening forming the great doorway, and eight 
smaller semicircular chambers opening outward only through 
small windows. The eight large niches are capped by arches 
and half-domes. The wall appears to have been constructed 
in the usual way with facing of broad flat bricks and a filling 
of pozzolana concrete. The dome is sprung low enough to be 
inscribed within the square of 142 feet. The 28-foot oculus or 
eye at the summit not only lights the interior in the most 
beautiful manner imaginable, but relieves the dome of a great 
weight at its weakest point, while the carrying up of the exterior 
drum to one-third the height of the dome, and the series of 
external steps encirc ing the dome above it, provide for the 
loading of the haunches of the vault in the most satisfactory 
way. 

Very effective, also, and admirably simple is the interior 
panelling of the dome with 140 plain rectangular coffers, each 
showing four sinkages except in the panels of the upper or fifth 
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tier, which have but three. The lower rails in each panel are 


wider than the upper ones in order to render them visible to a | 


spectator on the floor of the temple. The paradox of the 
Pantheon is to be found in this interior panelled face of the 
vault. : 

The use of panels as a ceiling decoration lent itself readily 
to Roman methods of vaulting with brick ribs, which could be 


arranged to form the vertical members of the framework of the. 


panels, while the horizontal members or rails could likewise be 
built of brick, forming a rectangular network of bricks 
sufficiently rigid when set to carry of itself the concrete filling 
and backing of the vault. But as a matter of fact few large 
vaults remain which show this system of construction. The 
great vault of Diocletian’s Baths, now the church of S. Maria 
degli Angeli, is quite smooth and plain internally. Others, 
like the vaults of the side chambers of the basilica of Maxen- 
tius and Constantine, are adorned with polygonal panels, large 
octagons and small squares or other like combinations, which 
contradict any practical system of structural ribs. The.one 
complete and monumental example of this kind of vault deco- 
ration is the Pantheon, and here, if anywhere, it would seem 
to be the natural thing to allow the ribbing of the vault panels 
to dictate the design of the structural framework of-the dome. 
The interior aspect of the dome would naturally suggest a 
system of vertical rits converging to the oculus, and a series 
of horizontal arches between them, framing the panels and 
stiffening the whole skeleton. But this is not at all the way the 
dome was constructed, and unfortunately it 1s impossible at 
present to say clearly how it was built. 

The discordance between the lines of the panelling and the 
structural skeleton of the dome was first observed during 
repairs executed between 1743 and 1756, when an architect 
named :Piranesi was enabled to study the construction. His 
drawings, figure 2, stated to be from measurements, show a 
framework of eight discharging arches over the eight niches 
or chapels, supporting eight massive ribs springing from their 
crowns and braced against disruption under this heavy load 
by a second tier of arches sprung from the haunches. ‘This 
system of arches and ribs, harmonising with the general plan 
of the wall below, was generally accepted by students of Roman 
art until recently. The fact that its lines cut across those of 
the panels and that an eight-fold system is fundamentally in- 
harmonious with one of twenty-eight parts, was of course 
patent to the most careless observer. But this did not discredit 
Piranesi’s presentation of the structural framework of the dome, 
because this, if inharmonious with the panelling, was perfectly 
consistent with the eight-part design of the whole interior, and 
the panelling was generally considered as a decorative appliqué 
of ribs in relief, presumably in concrete or stucco, on the inner 
surface of the completed vault, as shown in Piranesi’s cross- 
sections. 

This explanation of the construction of the dome was ques- 
tioned by Viollet-le-Duc in his famous “ Dictionnaire.” He 
suggested, figure 3, a preliminary skeleton of twenty-eight ribs 
and four series of horizontal arches, all of brick, light enough 
to be carried by trussed centerings; these formed the panelled 
design of the inner surface of the dome and served as a per- 
manent centering for the construction of a more massive outer 
shell of arches and ribs after a modification of Piranesi’s system. 
But this was merely a clever speculation of the French archi- 
tect and has no basis in observed facts. 

Professor Josef Durm, in his “ Baukunst der Rémer,” dis- 
credits Piranesi’s scheme by claiming that the latter could have 
discovered the ribs and arches only by cutting through the 
exterior cornice and steps around the base and-haunches of 
the dome, and that, as there is no evidence of this, “one may 
be led to the conclusion that Piranesi was entertaining his 
readers with a figment of his own imagination.” Durm 
accepts, however, the theory of two shells and two superposed 
frameworks, but he suggests that there are fourteen and not eight 
ribs, and that they are sprung directly from the wall and not 
from discharging arches. He seems to have overlooked the 
fact that in harmonising the framing and panelling he has 
thrown the framing and the walls supporting it out of accord. 
Moreover, it hardly seems likely that Piranesi would entirely 
invent his system at a time when the evidences of his fraud 
would be so entirely patent to other observers. 

From a study of these data and theories, which he gives 
more completely in his papers, Professor Hamlin reached the 
conclusion that Viollet-le-Duc’s assumption of two shells was 
reasonable, although without insisting on the order in which 
they were built. It was possible that the outer or Piranesi 
shell was built first and the panelled framework laid up after- 
wards, on the removal of the great centerings for the outer 
shell, by means of movable centerings hung from the outer 
framework. Each zone of the panelling would be self-sustaining 
as soon as completed. If thus constructed as an afterthought, 
perhaps when Septimius Severus rebuilt the portion, its dis- 
cordance with the divisions of the dome framework is easier to 
understand. It was with this theory in mind that Professor 
Hamlin. examined the dome in 1894. Two years earlier, 


— 


M. Chédanne had removed the stucco from three panels of the- 


lower row in the dome and from several small areas near these, 
These bare spots were examined with an opera glass, as there: 
was no scaffolding from which a close examination could be 
made at the time, and it was clearly seen that the whole 
structure was brick, ribs and filling alike. But the singular 
fact became apparent that it was not composed of structural: 
ribs laid up as such according to the theories of Viollet-le-Duc 
and Durm, but the panelling was formed in the substance of 
the massive dome of brick, with discharging arches cutting at 
haphazard across the panels, as shown in figure 4. The theory 
of a double shell, as well as that of panelling in concrete added. 
as an afterthought, was thus disposed of. The dome was a 
single massive vault’ of solid brick, an urusual construction in. 


- Rome; the panelling was formed in the brickwork itself and 


this brickwork was laid up in a series of discharging arches, for 
a part of its height at least. These were plainly seen to have 


, been planned with reference to the chapels or niches below, and. 
' so far, at least, Piranesi was proved to have been correct. 


-But these facts merely shifted the puzzle, they did not solve 
it. The inherent contradiction between the twenty-eight paneh 


ribs and the eight-fold design of the rotunda was not explained, 


it was accentuated. The 140 panels were a part of the dome 
itself. The only explanation of the contradiction to the satis- 


faction of Professor Hamlin is that the panelling was a. 


decorative embellishment of the dome, which was originally 
intended to present a smooth internal surface, and that the 
panels were hewn in the solid brickwork after the completion 
of the vault. Professor Hamlin acknowledges that such a: 
procedure is contrary to the assumed method of Roman con- 
struction ; but the alternative solution, that the panels were 
formed during the laying up of the various discharging arches, 
assumes the use of moulds and of complicated special shapes. 
of brick far exceeding the capabilities of Roman masons at the- 
time -this work was done.* !n Professor Hamlin’s papers he- 
explains in detail the intricacy of the masonwork necessary in: 
laying up the relieving arches and their filling over the huge 
forms for the panels, 

If the dome is supposed to have been built first, with or 
without a skeleton of arches and structural ribs extending: 
through its whole thickness, and without regard to’ interior 
decoration, it becomes clear that this could be done with 
relatively light and siniple trussed centerings. Chédanne has. 
shown from his examination of the brickwork that the eight 
discharging arches are built like vertical arches, although with 
the inner faces shaped to the curve of the dome. If this is also» 
true of a second row of arches, as in the Piranesi theory, all 
the lower part of the dome could have been built up nearly to 
half its height without centering. As a matter of fact, 
Piranesi’s sections show all the masonry of the dome up. 
to the level of the fourth row of panels laid up in 
horizontal courses, and with this Chédanne’s observations: 
agree. From that level it was possible to erect the eight. 
massive ribs and the oculus at the top on_ skeleton 
centerings, spanning the opening with trusses either resting. 
on the completed zone or supported from the floor of the 
rotunda. In figure 5 Professor Hamlin sketches a part of the 
dome carried up in this manner; he does not claim that this- 
was done, but merely suggests that such a procedure was: 
possible and comparatively simple if the builders did not. 
concern themselves about the interior panelling. The dome 
being completed and the centerings removed, wholly or im 
part, the hewing of the panels subsequently would be a simple: 
matter without endangering the stability of the vault. The 
work would be simple, within the ability of labourers of little 
or no skill, and remarkable only for its quantity and not its 
difficulty. That the panels were formed in this manner is the 
more credible because it allows the supposition that the 
interior decoration was designed quite independently of the 
construction, i : 

But two objections have been advanced against the validity 
of this theory. Chédanne has reported that the surface of the 
bricks does not indicate cutting. But Professor Hamlin finds: 
it easier to believe Chédanne mistaken in his observations on 
this point than to suppose the arches could have been built 
into the moulds without cutting or breaking the bricks; im 
most cases, he states, it would have been an absolute im- 
possibility. On the other hand, the rough hewing of the panels, 
to be finished afterwards in stucco, might in many places have 
exposed such a serrated surface as Chédanne appears to have: 
noticed, where the ends of brick came close to the hewing line. 

The other argument is the fact that in the centre of each 
panel there is a bronze anchor set in the brickwork to hold a 
bronze rosette or other ornament. It is not impossible that 
these were set in the brickwork after its completion, as such an: 
operation is common enough in modern work. But even were 
this not so, it would simply prove that the panelling had beem 
conceived and provided for when the dome was first built,. 
without at all proving that the panels were actually shaped im 
the extremely difficult manner suggested by M. Chedanne. : 

Evidence of the most valuable nature as to the merits of 
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these various explanations of the paradox of the Pantheon 
could be drawn from the appearance of other buildings of like 
character, but the present state of knowledge of the details of 
the vaults from the time of Hadrian to that of Constantine is 
§nconclusive. Only by a critical examination of these structures 
can the true history and chronology of panelled vault decora- 
tion be worked out Professor Hamlin gives illustrations of a 
few examples of such panelled vaulting in which the work is 
‘considered to support his theories. The summary of his 
jnvestigations and studies he states in the following 
words :— 

‘To sum up the conclusions which appear most rational, 
taking into account the present unsatisfactory character of the 
evidence at hand, or at least its lack of final conclusiveness, it 
would seem probable that the dome of the Pantheon as con- 
‘structed in the time of Hadrian was internally a smooth vault, 
as its upper part always remained, and as many great vaults 
often were, ¢ z. the great vault of the Tepidarium of Diocletian’s 
Baths, now the nave of S. Maria degli Angeli. At some date 
subsequent to its completion, and very probably in the time of 
Septimius Severus, who rebuilt the great portico of the temple, 
or of Caracalla, it would appear that the emperor, desiring to 
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was thus completed the whole was once more stuccoed, 
mouldings were run in the stucco of the edges of the 140 panels, 
the central rosettes and adornments of gilded bronze were 
added and the work was completed. 

“The final proof or disproof of this theory must rest 
upon further and more minute investigation than has yet been 
possible, both of the Pantheon itself—to the unravelling of 
whose complicated history M. Chédanne has made so im- 
portant a contribution—and of other vaulted structures of the 
Roman Imperial epoch. The Piranesi system must be finally 
vindicated or disproved by a more complete examination of the 
dome than has so far been undertaken. The brickwork of this 
and other monuments must be examined for technical evidence 
as to its having been hewn or laid up toa mould. It is to be 
hoped that the labours of the Italian Government, whose 
Direzione Generale delle Antichitaé watches with such zealous 
and intelligent guardianship over its priceless archzeological 
possessions, and the investigations of archeologists and 
students, both Italian and foreign, to whom the Government 
shows such considerate hospitality, may at no distant date 
finally and authoritatively elucidate the paradox of the 
Pantheon.” 
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‘embellish the dome and to replace its faded or ineffec- 


tive stucco decoration with something more permanent and } 


dignified, caused the existing panels to be hewn as a 
part of his work of general restoration, and improve- 
ment. Owing to the difficulty and, danger of working 
from overhead in the nearly flat central field of the dome, 
this work was confined to the lower three-quarters of its 
surface. It was a work easily executed when once . the 
‘scaffolding was erected. No indications of the internal 
structure, discharging arches or ribs appeared upon the 
‘stuccoed surface of ‘the dome, The designer concerned 
himself, therefore, with only two problems—to secure an 


‘adequate scale.in his work and to arrange so that the panels 


should centre over the four axial niches of the building. The 
resultant of these two considerations was the adoption of a 
scale or spacing giving six panels intermediate between those 
‘centred on the axes of the building. The. panels were 
marked out on the plastered surface and the cutting begun, 
the hewing away of portions of the discharging arches of 
tthe domme being a relatively unimportant incident of the 
work, The bevelling of the’ lower reveal of each sinkage of the 
panels was\a.very simple detail of the cutting, although it 
would have:caused infinite. labour and trouble to execute upon 
a mould as suggested by M. Chédanne, When the hewing 
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ST. THOMAS, SALISBURY. 


HE fifteenth-century church of St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
Salisbury, is in need of external repair, and a committee 

has been formed to raise 3,000/ for the purpose. The: church, 
which is seated for about 1,000 people, is remarkable for its 
lofty choir and nave, with clerestory throughout. It has an 
exquisitely-panelled ceiling and fine mural paintings, while the 
tower is held by some to be of earlier date than the rest of the 
fabric. The committee have placed the work in the hands of 
Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., who has reported that the nave 
arcades have settled westward, and that all the columns have 
a slight inclination in the same direction. He proposes to 
remedy this by adding substantial buttresses to the west end. 
The tower, he finds, inclines so much to the south that the 
point of the spire, which is 95 feet from the ground, has moved 
about 2 feet 3 inches from the perpendicular axis. The roof of 
the south chancel aisle is in a bad state and will require re- 
construction. It will also be necessary to take off and recast 
much of the lead on the roof. The total cost of the work he 
mentions would be s,0c0/., and the committee have decided to 
proceed with the absolutely essential parts of it at a cost of 
3,000/. They have already received gifts or promises amount- 


ing to over 1,000/. ; 
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A_RELIC of the old system of providing Paris with water 
is about to be removed: this is the “Pompe a feu de 
Chaillot,” which stood near the Pont de l’Alma. In the 
reign’of Louis XV. the principal sources of supply were 
pumps at the Pont-Neuf and the Pont Notre-Dame. In 
1781 the Brothers PERIER projected an additional supply, 
and it was claimed that the water of the Seine could be 
obtained in unlimited quantities, that the luxury of baths 
might be enjoyed without hindrance, that fires could be 
extinguished and the streets watered in summer. <A 
company was formed to carry out the arrangements, and 
works were constructed at Chaillot. The water was intro- 
duced into a reservoir from the, Seine, and the part of the 
river selected was supposed to be the only one where there 
was an affluence of water. It was aiso contemplated to 
‘have other reservoirs in positions which would dominate 
the city. At first the enterprise was a success, at. least, 
for the shareholders, as the price of the shares rose from 
1,200 livres to 4,000. But the discontent which prevailed 
about the period of the Revolution was not favourable to 
the project. Mrraseau found it served his purpose to 
oppose the PerRiers. The value of the shares fell as 
quickly as they had been elevated, and the unfortunate 
brothers were ruined and died in great poverty. After- 
wards the reunicipal authorities of Paris undertook the 
scheme. Since a new supply was utilised the reservoirs 
have been useless, for they are not even required to fill the 
lakes in the Bois de Boulogne. It has therefore been 
resolved to remove all that remains of the works and to 
sell the ground, which will be, no doubt, valuable for 
building. 


THE Camberwell School of Arts and Crafts has been 
reopened for a new session of usefulness. An extension of 
the buildings has been arranged for in order to accom- 
modate classes in brickwork, carpentry, plumbing, stained 
glass, &c. The building is a memorial of Lord Leicuton, 
and the instruction is especially adapted for those engaged 
in building and the subsidiary arts. The school is to 
supplement apprenticeship rather than supplant it. The 
classes of architectural design and building construction 
are directed by Mr. A. W. Jarvis, architect. There are 
also classes for wood-carving, stone-carving, masonry, 
plasterwork, house-painting and decorating. 


THE excavations at Corinth have produced interesting 
evidence of the former attractiveness of the city. The 
principal fountain was protected by a structure which was 
surmounted by a figure of PosErpon with dolphins. The 
Romans recognised the value of the water, and sur- 
rounded it with a balustrade of coloured marbles. The large 
triumphal arch was likely to have been erected during the 
Roman dominion, Parts of two colossal figures of Phrygians 


have been unearthed. ‘Two heads of women of more than | 


life size were also found. MHeEtios, or the sun god, was 
reverenced by the Corinthians, and a bust in relief shows 
the extended rays surrounding the head, which are not 
uncommon in later Greek examples. The credit for the 
discoveries must be ascribed to the American Archeological 
Institute. 


A FEW years ago there was an outcry against the re- 
building of the tower of Liskeard Church, which was 
considered to be dangerous by the parishioners. The work 
will be completed in a few weeks, and the total cost, 
including the hanging of the ‘bells’ and the placing of 
stained glass in the window, amounts to 6,200/, towards 
which 4,1oo/. was subscribed. It was alleged that the 
tower being Norman, a new tower in a later style would be 
an anomaly. It was incorrect to describe the tower as 
Norman. In the course of the operations, embedded in 
the rubble-built walls of the old tower were found the 
“dog-tooth” stones which formed the principal arch or 
entrance to the original Norman'tower. - These stones were 
thrown into the old walls at the time of rebuilding or 
“restoration ” for filling purposes, and not treated as of any 
value. They have all been carefully re-formed into an 
interior arch on the north side of. the tower, and represent 
a most interesting feature of early work. All the other 
original worked stones discovered. in the old walls— 
evidently cast there in the same careless manner—have 
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been preserved and reset in position, as well as the grotesque 
figures or gargoyles supporting the- small Norman arches 
near the parapet. There is now a safe tower which retains 
all the valuable parts contained in the old tower, and: in 
complete accord with the grand old parish’church. The 
vicar and churchwardens are therefore justified in appealing 
to lovers of ecclesiastical architecture for aid towards pro: 

3 which is still required to pay the 
expenses. a 
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PREMIATED DESIGNS FOR PROPOSED NEW MUNICIPAL - 
OFFICES, CREWE. 2% 


By Mr. H. T. HARE, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. A. BE. DIXON, A.R.I.B.A., Messrs... 
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BANISTER FLETCHER & SONS, Messrs, B. G, RODWAY and 0. ¥. W. DENING 


“HE following is. the report of the assessors, Messrs, 
-WoopHousE & WILLOUGHBY, on the forty-four 
sets of competitive designs submitted in the competition 


for the Crewe’ Municipal Offices,’ the premiated designs — 


being published in this number :— 

Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen,—In accordance with your 
instructions we have made a most careful and exhaustive 
examination of the many excellent schemes submitted for- 
the above, and herewith beg leave to lay before you our 
adjudication on same. In the first place, we feel called 
upon to emphasise the pleasing fact that both for number 
and general merit the majority of schemes submitted.are- 
very exceptional, and as many able and carefully thought-- 
out designs have been sent in, the difficulty of arriving at- 
an equitable decision was considerably increased. 

Each member of our firm has given every scheme a. 
most careful perusal and investigation, and as a joint result 
of our anxious deliberations we have no hesitation in. 
awarding the set of drawings numbered “13” the honour- 
able pesition of first place. The author of this design. 


has shown conspicuous ability in successfully dealing with. 


the problem, both from. the points of arrangement, con- 
struction and design. In every way the scheme is most 
meritorious and ‘admirably adapted to the various purposes. 
of your proposed structure, as set forth in the “ Instructions. 
to Architects,” of which one of the most important (amongst 
many) has been faithfully fulfilled, viz. the cost. 

Respecting our decision as to the awarding of second. 
place, for which a premiura of 252. is provided, we experi- 
ence considerable difficulty in advising you. Although 
many commendable schemes carefully conceived aud most 
conscientiously developed and worked out:by their authors. 
respectively have been submitted, yet in each project are 
to be found many points of defect as compared with. 
No. “13,” the scheme placed first, and which can readily 
be seen on reference to the points of assessment previously: 
given for your guidance. i 

Three schemes, however, viz. Nos. 17, 22 and 2, con-- 
tain certain merit of their own either in pian or elevation,, 
coupled with a sincere and earnest effort to faithfully solve 
your problem. ‘These we have chosen as worthy of further 
investigation out of the thirteen selected by us in the inter- 
mediate round of elimination, and which were Nos. 2, 4, 6, 
9, 13, 17, 19, 22, 26,-32, 34, 35 and 4o. : ee 

After further consideration we are of opinion that. the 
most, equitable and _ satisfactory solution would be to: 
bracket Nos. 17, 22 and 2 designs as equal second and 
make an allowance of ten guineas to each: It would be: 
money well earned and also some little recompense for the: 
time, labour and expense fruitlessly expended. 

In conclusion, we can’ with the utmost confidence: 
affirm, should your committee adopt scheme No. 13, chosen. 
by us on their behalf, they will without doubt secure the. 
best design, submitted and one that most fully andi 
adequately embodies their requirements taken as a whole. 

Also, if the minor points of detail we have suggested be’ 
placed before the successful author, he will give them: 
careful consideration when preparing the working drawings, 
and provide you with a structure’ in ‘every way suitable for 
the several purposes intended and creditable alike to your-. 
selves and Crewe. With the earnest hope that your Corpora-- 
tion may see their way to accept our assessment, which we- 
feel certain will meet with the profession’s endorsement, 
and: sincerely thanking your borough surveyor for his’ 
courtesy and the valuable assistance. he has rendered. 3 
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--DENE- HOLES AT BEXLEY.* 
(Conciuded from last week.) 


i 
~ A DANE by the Anglo-Saxons was called a Daene, and the 
A plural was Dene; a den or cave was a denu, and a grave was 
‘adenn. Originally termed a denu, or denn, it seems probable 
that the English equivalent became a suffix to the Saxon word. 
‘,In-place names, as Mr. Pitt has pointed out, there are various 
similarinstances. In the newspapers we may daily read of 
_.new novels;'and by Bramshill we recently saw the sign of the 
Hatch Gate. . It is not necessary, therefore, to regard a dene 
hole as the work of a Dane, though by the Danes some of them 
may have been used. The ;Adullamites of whom we 


> 
H 


read in the book of Genesis lived in caves, and we may 


believe that the holy manger was a cavern. in the -rock, 
Many a gipsy child has been’ born inthe caves near 
Nottingham, and Mr. Charles Wheeler, when writing of 
/Tangley Manor, told of the cave dwellings he had seen at 
Balaclava, which are still inhabited.. .In Sussex there are 
many excavations which are regarded as pit dwellings. Asa 
‘rule they are close toa camp There are some in the western 
slope of the Cissbury Camp, near Worthing; some are near 
the Trundle Camp on St. Roche’s Hill, above Goodwood ; by 
the camp on Wolstanbury Hill, near..Hurstpierpoint, there is 
another group; at Hollingbury Castle, near Preston, there are 
others, and a few years back more were discovered at Lavant, 
near Goodwood. , On Worms. Heath, Chelsham, Surrey, 
there are various shallow pits in the gravel which are termed 
the Camp; no clue has been found as to their origin or use. 
/Three caves discovered at Croydon last year are ascribed to 
the Neolithic age, and are regarded as having been places of 
refuge The excavations in the rock by the river Leen, 
at Nottingham, are supposed to-be the work of the ancient 
Britons, though now known as Papists’ Holes. The Smugglers’ 
Caves and Pipers’ Holes in CornwalJ, Mr. Potter regards as 
having originally served as habitations. The caves at Daddy 
(Hole Plain, Torquay ; the Tilly Whim Caves, near Swanage, 
and the many smugglers’ caves along the coast, were formed 
by the action of the waves. Many are left high and dry; others 
can only be entered at low tide; while some, like the Hissing 
Well at Pagham, have yet to be explored when the waters recede. 
Norfolk and Suffolk take first rank in almost every feature that 
1s of, interest to the antiquary, and the excavations there, as 
‘stated by William White,,are numbered by thousands. In 
‘most of the districts they bear a local name. On the Suffolk 
side of Brandon they are known as Grime’s Graves; these are 
‘connected by galleries, and are regarded as the flint mines of 
Neolithic man. At Thorpe, near Norwich, they are termed 
Mouse Holes, and the open space containing them bears the 
name of Mousehold Heath. . Aylmerston Heath is riddled with 
them, and there they, are termed Shrieking Pits, probably from 
adventurous youngsters making their voices resound within 
them. At Beeston Regis, where they honeycomb the Heath, 
they are called Hills and. Hollows. At Marsham Heath, 
Eaton, Weybourne and Edgefield they also abound. Many of 
them are lined with stones, and narrow trenches also lined with 
stones connect two or three together. These, there is little 
loubt, were the homes of the early Britons. In St. Clement’s 
aves, Hastings, it has been suggested that baptisms and other 
eligious services may have taken place, and a like use was 
‘tobably made of the cave at Royston, now being destroyed 
oy the cold air admitted through the -ventilator. ~In 
he champagne districts the wine is stored in caves; 
md _in modern times excavations have been made in 
he White Rock, Hastings, for a similar purpose. The 
Jane Holes at East Tilbury are stated to be connected by a 
vassage with those at Chadwell, near Little Thurrock. These 
te in Hangman’s Wood, or rather Hanging Wood, its old 
ame. In writing of them Morant carries down an old tradi- 
on that they are King Cunobelin’s gold mines. On the banks 
f the Somme similar excavations exist, many with passages 
‘ading to the parish churches. These are known as “Les 
Outerrains des Guerres.” The Barons’ Caves at Reigate, with 
leir long subways, the caves under Nottingham Castle, and 
‘¢ dungeons and other excavations under Hastings Castle 
rmed part of the fortifications, and in the same class it seems 
/asonable to place the Magpie Caves at Hollingbourne. At 
illericay, in Norsey Wood, near Brentwood, and elsewhere in 
Ssex, dene holes are found. In Berkshire these hidden 
jalk pits exist ; on Salisbury Plain they are seen, and a writer 
_the Daily Graphic mentioned some in Hertfordshire, where 
'™ Harston has seen evidences of them in Tolmer’s Wood. 
it Kent chalk caves are numerous; one in Swanscombe 
ood is known as Clappernabber’s Hole. They are seen on 
lait Heath, at Crayford, and at Aylesford, where they are 
‘garded as sepulchral caves. They have stone slabs cover- 
Se 


\" A paper read by Mr: T. P. Wiggins before the members of the 
per Norwood Atheneum, with additional notes by Mr. W. F. 
uradence and Mr. W. F. Potter, “v 
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ing them, and are filled’in with loose flints. * Wright likens 
them to those at Etruria. Near Bexley, in addition to Stankey 
Wood, the-holes are found in Joyden Wood and at Cavery 
Spring. At The Point, on Blackheath Hill, a chalk cave 
was discovered in 1780. It extends for: nearly 130 feet, and 
contains four chambers connected by passages, with a well 
27 feet deep in the furthest part. James Thorne described the 
cave as’having a circular shaft like the dene holes. At 
_Chislehurst there are numberless caves, which are.termed draw- 
pits. In Camden Park there is a’ connected series of them, 
known as The Swallow. They were explored in 1857, and 


CAVE DWELLINGS, BALACLAVA. 


described by Mr. Latter, who stated they contained bones, and 
in some cases the entire skeleton, of the horse, pig, deer, dog 
and wolf, with what was believed to be the skull of the bos longi- 
frons, an extinct species of the ox. Fragments of Romano- 
British pottery and a small piece of Samian ware were also: 
discovered. Man in his time plays many parts, and so have 
caves. They have been formed by the washing of the waves. 
and by the hand of man. They have served as habitations for 
families, as shelters for: women in travail, and as refuges for 
women and children in the time of war: Warriots have made 
them their lurking-places, hunted felons have welcomed them’ 
as sanctuaries, prisoners have died within their walls. They 
have been used as places for secret meetings and. for religious 
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services, and shepherds have rested in them on the hillsides 
while watching their flocks. Fasting anchorites have made 
them their cells, while for chieftains and holy men they have 
served as sepulchres. As silos for sweet ensilage, and as store- 
rooms for grain, wine and contraband goods they have been 
used, while some may have been merely mines for obtaining 
flint, marl, chalk, sand and gravel. Occasionally their uses are 
apparent, but more frequently opinions as to their origin can 
only be hypothetical. 

Dene holes are first alluded to in Camden’s “ Britannia,” 
where there is an account of some remarkable excavations near 
Tilbury, on the north side of the Thames, and which Camden 
supposes to be of British origin, and to have been made as 
granaries for corn, according to a custom of the Celtic tribes, 
for which he quotes Tacitus as his authority. On the other 
hand, Mr. Charles Roach Smith, the well-known antiquary, in 
a letter to the Buzlding News, February 8, 1867, says:— 
“‘Camden must be in error in supposing these pits were used 
as granaries for corn. They are neither more nor less than 
chalk pits.” Pliny, the naturalist, in speaking of the various 
kinds of earths, refers to the chalks and marls of Gaul and 
Britain, “ marga,” he says, being a Gaulish and British word. 
These pits were usually sunk as deep as 100 feet. There are a 
number of them at Billericay and Norsey Wood, near Brent- 
wood, in Essex, and they are found on both banks of the river 
Thames. Other writers also took part in this subject in 1867, 
showing that these “ pit dwellings,” or “dene holes” existed in 
gravel and other districts.. I think the word “dene” suggests 
its origin: it signifies a hollow or cave, and from which we 
derive the word “den.” The word “ Denmark,” for instance, 
signifies the land of caves or hollows, and we have the “ Deep- 
dene,” near Dorking. _The Daily Graphic has published of 
late years, April 20, 1895, and September 23, 1898, some very 
interesting accounts of dene holes in Sussex, Kent and Essex, 
with illustrations, but it concludes its observations with the 


opinion that they are chalk pits, thus favouring the above | 


suggestion of Mr. C. Roach Smith, In the illustrations or 
diagrams of the dene holes the Daily Graphic shows the plans 
of them in the three different counties, those in Sussex being 
quatrefoil in shape, those in Kent cinquefoil and those in Essex 
sixfoil. 

In all cases they are most symmetrical in their plans, and 
very unlike what a chalk pit would be, which one would fancy 
would more resemble the plan of a coal mine. And, as has 
been pointed out, they have been found in other localities than 
in chalk districts. The “Dane John” at Canterbury is of 
similar derivation, though I am not sure that this has been 
proved to be hollow, but from this word we get the word 
“< dungeon,” which simply means an underground prison. These 
dens or caves abound all over the country, as the “ Barons’ 
Caves” under Reigate Castle, the St. Clement’s Caves at 
Hastings, &c. In Cornwall they are called Smugglers’ Caves, 
or “ Pipers’ Holes,” and their history is so remote that I think 
we may be justified in calling them the prehistoric pit dwellings 
of our primitive ancestors. Some of the entrances to the 
Cornish caves are difficult. I went down one some years ago 
with a former member of the Upper Norwood Atheneum, Mr. 
John Hayward ; it was called “‘ Isa cwm pocha,” whatever that 
may mean, and I do not know if I have spelt it correctly. The 
entrance to it was not only difficult, but it was difficult of 
description. Suppose you take a large sugar basin filled with 
half-inch cubes of sugar thrown loosely together, with two 
small flies on the top working their way down between the 
crevices to the bottom of the basin, then to imagine these lumps 
of sugar enlarged into blocks of rock about a ton weight each, 
or a cubic yard or two, and the two flies on top to be Mr. Hay- 
ward. and myself, you will have a very faint idea of us, pre- 
ceded by a pilot or guide, working our way down between the 
crevices of the blocks of rock for many yards deep, till we came 
into the famous “ Smugglers’ Cave” called “ Isa cwm pocha.” 

Some do not think dene holes or caves could have been 
used as “ pit dwellings,” as we should die of rheumatism if we 
lived in them ; but we must remember that man was more of 
an amphibious animal than we are now. Our monkish fore- 
fathers thought nothing of erecting their abbeys and monas- 
teries in the most.dismal swamps, and our towns were always 
constructed near to rivers, but now we seek the bracing air of 
tops of hills. 

The history of caves is as old as Scripture itself, where they 
are frequently described. In fact, they are the beginning of 
architecture, as in the rock-cut caves and temples of ancient 
Egypt. Probably man found it necessary to seek shelter under- 
ground, not only from storms and foes, but from leviathans and 
species of animals which do not now exist. 

Julius Czsar * describes the Britons, while on his march to 
London after the battle of Deal, being frequently attacked by 
them in his rear, they coming out of their woods and caves, 
probably the dene holes of Kent. 


iat Czesar also describes the ancient Britons as being ‘‘rovers and 
pirates,”’ so they must have had some hiding-places when on shore, 


THE BODLEIAN TERCENTENARY. 
QO* next Wednesday and Thursday over two hundred | 
guests from all parts of the world will meet at Oxford to 
celebrate the foundation of the Bodleian Library. It was said 
long ago by Robert Burton in his ‘“ Anatomy of Melancholy ”:— | 
“How much are all we bound that are scholars to those | 
munificent Ptolemies, bountiful Mzecenases, heroical patrons, | 
divine spirits, that have provided for us so many well-furnished 
libraries as well in our public academies in most cities as in 
our private colleges? How shall I remember Sir Thomas 
Bodley among the rest?” That was a natural exclamation ina | 
time when, without books, there was supposed to be no know- | 
ledge. Bodley himself was an opponent of the new science in the | 
beginning of the seventeenth century, for he considered the | 
hopes of Bacon about the future destinies of the human race to | 
be chimerical. Afterwards he admitted that Bacon showed | 
himself a master workman who was qualified to speak on the | 
state of learning in those days. B | 
It is hardly necessary to say that Oxford possessed a 
library two centuries before the foundation of the Bodleian, | 
In the north-east corner of St. Mary’s Church, over a dark and | 
cavernous vault, is the site of the original University library of | 
Oxford. This is a chamber 45 feet long and 20 feet broad, | 
Here was begun about 1367, and finally established in 1409, the | 
first actual library of the University, calledafter Thomas Cobham, 
Bishop of Worcester, who about 1320 (seven years before his| 
death) set about building the room and providing for the books | 
he had collected. Before this time, however, Wood tells us there, 
were some books kept in chests in St. Mary’s Church, which were. 
to be lent out under pledges, as well as some chained to desks, 
Another precursor of the general library was the collection’ 
bequeathed to Durham College (on the site of which stands the 
present Trinity) in 1345 by one of its founders, the learned 
author of the “ Philobiblion,” Philip of Bury. On the dissolution, 
of the college by Henry VIII. some of the books are said to’ 
have been transferred to the building in which Bishop, 
Cobham’s collection had by that time tound a permanent and 
more spacious home, or rather had undergone what amounted 
to a new foundation. Before a score of years had passed since 
the completion and the opening of Cobham’s library the needs, 
of the University brought forward Duke Humphrey of 
Gloucester, the munificent patron of the new learning. 
Besides liberal gifts of money to the new divinity 
school then in process of erection, the duke came down| 
with still richer contributions of books for the library: 
Between the years 1439 and 1446 he appears to have 
forwarded about 600 MSS., which were for the time de: 
posited in chests in Cobham’s Library. A catalogue of 364 
of these MSS., printed from the lists preserved in the University 
Register, in “‘ Documents Illustrative of Social and Academic 
Life at Oxford,” edited by the Rev. H. Anstey, is in the series 
of Chronicles issued under the sanction of the Master of the 
Rolls. They were very varied in character. With works it 
divinity, philosophy and law were mingled treatises on medicin¢ 
and science, together with many in lighter literature. Ther« 
were no less than seven MSS. of Petrarch and three 0 
Boccaccio. A bequest of additional MSS. contemplated by 
the Duke, being “all the Latyn bokes that he had,” togethe’ 
with 100/, towards the completion of the “ Divyne Scoles,” wa: 
with difficulty procured, owing to his having died in 1447 with 
out formally signing his will. We hear with surprise that onl) 
three out of all these MSS. are known to exist in the presen’ 
library. Sundry of them appear in some mysterious way ti 
have crept into the Harleian, Cottonian and Egerton collection: 
now in the British Museum. 
The original room at St. Mary’s proving wholly insufficien’ 
to hold these additional treasures, the building of a new on — 
was first intimated in a letter from the University to the Duke 
July 14, 1444. It was finally completed in 1480, and forms n0} 
the central portion of the great reading-room. The name ¢ 
another liberal donor follows that of Duke Humphrey in th 
list of benefactors. Bishop Thomas Kempe, of London, beside 
largely contributing to the divinity school, sent some books 1 
the year 1487, which, however, Wood complains, in a very fe’ 
years began to disappear, being borrowed by scholars upon pett — 
and insufficient pledges, which they chose to forfeit rather tha 
restore the books. An imputation of this kind rests upo — 
Polydore Virgil, who, being refused any further opportunities (ua 
abstraction, had to obtain a special license from Henry VI! ie 
for taking out any MS. Sir H. Ellis, in his prefaceto his editio 
4 


of Virgil, attempts indeed to exculpate his author. The stor! 
of Puritan bigotry did most, however, to disperse the gatherin 
treasures of learning. In 1550 the Commissioners appoint 
under Edward VI. for reformation of the University visited : 

libraries in the spirit of John Knox. All MSS, ornamente — 
with illustrations or rubricated initials were destroyed ¢ 
Popish, and the rest exposed to indiscriminate injury a0 
theft. The traditional reports of eye-witnesses handed dow — 
by Wood are abundantly confirmed by the well known descr) — 
tions of Leland and Bale as to what went on elsewhere. W 
hear of MSS. burned or sold to tailors for measures, and » 
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~ bookbinders for covers and the like, until not one remained 
in situ. An entry in the University register completes the 
record of the catastrophe. On January 25, 1555-56, the vice- 
chancellor and proctors, with two masters of arts, one of them 
Mr Morwent, president of Corpus, were elected a delegacy 
ad vendenda subsellia librorum in publica Academie biblio- 
theca, ipsius Universitatis nomine. The very shelves and stalls 
of Duke Humphrey’s treasure were, in the name of that seat of 
learning, condemned for firewood. 

Four years after this act of vandalism an undergraduate 
entered at Magdalen College who was destined thereafter to be 
moved by the sight of the ruin and desolation around so to 
reconstruct the old Plantagenet’s library that the glory of the 
second house should eclipse by far the glory of the first. A 
successful student both of the classic and modern languages, 
_ and eager in the cause of learning, Thomas Bodley, on being 
‘ elected a Fellow of Merton in 1563, undertook, without fee or 
reward, a public Greek lecture in the college hall. After some 
years spent in academic pursuits, Bodley betook himself to 
, diplomatic service abroad, carrying with him still his affection 
\ for the ancient scientiarum sedes, the haunts of his earlier 
, studies. Weary at length of statecraft and the ways of Courts, 
_“Tconcluded at the last,” he says in “ Reliquiz Bodleianz,” 
/“to set up my staff at the library door in Oxon; being 
{thoroughly persuaded that in my solitude and surcease from 
) the commonwealth affairs I could not bring myself to better 
) purpose than by reducing that place (which then in every part 
‘lay ruined and waste) to the public use of students.” In a 
‘letter to the Vice-Chancellor, February 23, 1597-98, he offers to 
jtake upon himself the charge and cost of fitting it up with 
shelves and seats, of obtaining benefactions of books and of 
endowing it with an annual rent. Merton College found the 
‘timber. In two years the beautiful roof was put up, which is 
‘deservedly admired still. Bodley’s arms are painted on the 
bosses dividing the panels which bear the arms of the Univer- 
jsity. The eastern wing was added in 1610, and the picture 
gallery in 1613-19. The original register of benefactions pro- 
vided by the founder—two large volumes in vellum—is one of 
ithe curiosities. of the library. 

» Among the first and largest donors of books in the year 
‘1600 occur Lord Buckhurst (afterwards Earl of Dorset), the 
‘Earl of Essex, Lords Hunsdon, Montacute (patristic works), 
Lisle (afterwards Leicester), Lumley and William Gent, who 
ave a large collection of books, chiefly medical. Of the many 
Dooks given about this time by Bodley himself, one was no 
doubt the famous copy of the French “ Romance of Alexander,” 
specially interesting for its numerous quaint illustrations of the 
customs, trades, amusements and dress of the time. Great use 
tas been made of these by Strutt. The colophon shows that 
shis work was four years in painting, and ends with the words, 
‘m gold letters, “ Che liure fu perfais de la enluminure au xviii® 
our dauryl. Per Jehan de grise, Lan de grace M.ccc.xliiij.” 
The scribe’s name is given as Thomas Plenus Amoris (Fulla- 
ove). Sir H. Savile and William Camden are registered as 
lonors of books in the following year ; but the greatest bene- 
‘actor of the year was the first librarian, Dr. Thomas James, 
or love of whom Bodley consented to relax for once -his 
‘tringent rule which till the year 1856 forbade the librarian to 
ye married. Almost every year contains the mention of gifts 
fom men of mark or rank. In 1603 Raleigh gives so/. 
“here seems to be some doubt as to the story of his having 
‘Tocured for Oxford the library of Osorius, Bishop of Faro, 
1 Portugal, which was carried off at the capture of that 
Jace by Essex in 1598. - In this year Sir R. Cotton pre- 
ented, together with ten other MSS., the MS. of the Gospels, 
‘aditionally believed to be one of the two copies of the old 
salic version sent by Pope Gregory to Augustine in Britain, 
‘ng preserved in St. Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury. The other 
>py. 1S now among Archbishop Parker’s MSS. in Corpus 
hristi Library, Cambridge. June 20, 1604, letters patent were 
tanted by James I, styling the library by the founder’s name, 
ad icensing the University to hold lands, &c., in mortmain 
Tits maintenance to an amount not exceeding 200 marks a 
ar. Visiting the library in the year following, His Majesty 
Tecorded to have prosed as was his wont touching the fruits 
‘learning, and to have uttered the mild witticism that the 
under’s name should rather be Godly than Bodly, adding that 
2re he not King James he would be a University man. It 
‘ems, however, that the king’s liberal offer of choice and rare 
?oks from the royal collection bore but meagre fruit. Dr. 
mes S first catalogue both of printed books and MSS. was 
Inted inthis year. In 1610, by agreement with the Stationers’ 
-mpany, Bodley, after “many rubs and delays,” secured for his 
tia copies of all books published by members of that body. 
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US agreement was the precursor of the obligations secured by 
r Copyright Acts. An order of the Star Chamber was made 
Y II, 1637, confirming this grant. An ordinance of the 


‘pany was passed in 1612 for enforcing the obligation upon 
| 1ts members, 


The permanent endowment of his library was commenced 
€ founder in 1611 by the purchase from Lord Norreys of 
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the manor of Hendons, near Maidenhead, worth annually 
914. 10s, to which he added certain tenements in Distaff Lane, 
London, yielding a rent of 407. 

Dying on January 28, 1613, Bodley was buried, by his 
desire, in the chapel of his college, with much state, and 
bewailed in two volumes of elegiac verse, among others by 
Laud in Latin, and Isaac Casaubon in Greek. One volume 
was entitled ‘“‘ Bodleiomnema,” and the other “ Justa Funebria 
Ptolemzi Oxoniensis.” The bulk of his fortune, 7,000/. it was 
said, was bequeathed by him for the building of the east wing 
of the library and the completion of the schools. But it fell 
miserably short, “by reason of the fraud of his executor, the 
loan of a great sum of money to Charles I. in his distress, and 
by the fire of London,” the tenements in Distaff Lane having 
no doubt been burnt. A curious present had been promised 
by Bodley of a cloak of “Tartar lambs’ wool,” sent to Sir 
Richard Lee by the Emperor of Muscovy. This singular 
garment was, after some time, recovered from Bodley’s 
executors. Tradescant’s first catalogue of the Ashmolean 
Museum mentions “a coat lyned with Agnus Scythicus,” 
but it is not now to be traced. Agnus Scythicus is 
simply the woolly fungus-like growth of a large fern 
common in Tartary, which bears some resemblance to a full- 
grown lamb poised on the top of a vegetable stalk. In 1629 
the valuable Barocci collection of Greek MSS. in 242 volumes, 
purchased by William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, Chancellor 
of the University, was presented by that nobleman to the 
library. Some supplementary volumes kept back by the Earl 
were bought and presented by Cromwell. The gift of Sir 
Kenelm Digby in 1634 of 238 MSS., including the works of 
Roger Bacon, Grostéte, Reade, Eschynden and others, was of 
immense value, chiefly as bearing upon the early history of 
science in England, Laud’s great collection, consisting of 
nearly 1,300 MSS. in divers languages, forms a series. of 
priceless treasures, pre-eminent arnong which are the famous 
“Codex Laudianus” of the Acts, in parallel columns of Greek 
and Latin, set down by Mr. Coxe and Dr. Tischendorf as. 
written towards the end of the seventh century. Another 
famous MS. is a copy of the Saxon Chronicle, ending A.D. 1154, 
probably from the abbey of Peterborough. There is alsoa 
curious Irish MS. containing the Psalter of Cashel, Cormac’s 
Glossary and the poems of SS. Columbkill and Patrick. 

The known value of the library, even in a money point of 
view, by this time began to put it in jeopardy. A London 
newsletter of April 2, 1649, informs us that “the Jews proffer 
600,000/. for Paul’s and Oxford Library, and may have them 
for 200,0c00/. more.” Happily, the rapacity of the Council of 
War running the figure up too high, this neat stroke of com- 
mercial business fell short of the mark. Selden’s splendid 
bequest added no less than 8,c0oo volumes, nearly all bearing 
his well-known motto. The mere bringing the books from 
London cost 84/., and the providing chains for them, as stipu- 
lated by the executors, 254. 10s. Of the wealth of this collec- 
tion in classics and science, theology and history, and above 
all, in Biblical and Talmudical literature, it is impossible to 
give any idea. Other additions were of vast, though lesser, 
importance. Colonel Vernon’s wonderful collection of early 
English poetry, the “Ormulum” and “ Czdmon” of Francis 
Junius, the Oriental books and MSS. of Thomas Graves, and 
the still more precious accumulations of Pococke and Ussher, 
swelled year by year the riches of their several departments. 
The name of John Locke appears in the Register, A.D. 1704, as 
the donor of his own works, honourably coupled with those of 
Stillingfleet in reply. The Tanner MSS. in 1736 formed a 


bequest of inexhaustible service to antiquarians. The 
Clarendon series, so productive to the University 
exchequer as well as invaluable to the study of the 


Civil War, came into the possession of the library in 1753, 
through the bequest of Henry Hyde, Lord Cornbury, great- 
grandson of the Chancellor. In point of variety and bulk, no 
benefaction since the time of Bodley, Laud and Selden came: 
up to that of Rawlinson, the nonjuring bishop. His only rivals 
since his day have been Gough and Douce. The largest sum 
ever voted for the purchase of works was 5,444/. paid in 1817 
for the great collection of the Jesuit Canonici of Venice. The 
MSS. alone amounted to 2,045. Among them were fifteen 
MSS. of Dante, the first of that author which the library 
possessed. Malone’s rich collection of English dramatic 
literature and poetry came in in 1821. But to enumerate fairly 
even the choice and exceptional treasures with which this 
wondrous storehouse of learning and intellect has been 
gradually filled during three centuries and a half would be to 
transcribe bodily from almost every page of its annals, 


Messrs. Peter Bisset & Son, of North Street, Aberdeen, 
have obtained the contract for the erecting of the new post. 
office at Aberdeen. The amount of the contract, which includes 
everything but the tilework, woodwork, flooring and electric 
lighting of the building, is between 40,000/. and 50,000/, 
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HE American consul at Athens says that the modern 
pottery of Greece is principally of two kinds, viz. ordinary 
cheap crockery ware. for common or general use, and fine 
ceramic pottery, artistically made and finished by men who 
have studied the art at the Polytechnicum, and who model 
their work after the celebrated ancient pottery of Greece, 
imitating the shape, colours, finish, &c. Some of these clay- 
workers become very proficient, and make fine imitations of 
many of the ancient styles. In the preparation of the clay for 
pottery, brick or tile the Greeks sometimes mix it by hand, but 
often in a simply constructed clay mixer, turned by horse- 
power. The ordinary or common pottery is very cheap, and is 
used for all kinds of culinary and household purposes. Jars, 
jugs, vases, bowls, basins, pots, &c., of a reddish colour, and 
usually unglazed on the outside, but glazed within, are in general 
use, and can be bought at very low prices. In many places, but 
especially on the island of A:gina, a cream-coloured water-jug or 
jar is made, which is so porous that when filled with water the 
moisture keeps continually exuding to the outside and there 
evaporating, which wonderfully cools the contents, especially 
when the vessel stands in the air. These cheap ‘“ water 
coolers” are used by everyone, rich and poor, and great 
numbers of them are manufactured and sold every year. These 
jars are very cheap, but friable. Many thousand jugs of the 
red ware are continually in use for carrying and holding water. 
Pottery manufactories are very numerous in Greece. In Athens 
there are a dozen or more, the most noted of which are in the 
‘** Keramiekos ” (clay workers’) quarter in the western portion of 
the city, and on the “Sacred Way” of the ancients. They 
turn out many kinds of crockery, and some very good imita- 
tions of ancient vases, &c.. In the Cyclades, and in all the 
islands of the A-gean Sea, there are pottery manufactories, and 
the pottery of each island has certain characteristics peculiar to 
itself, owing to the difference in the clay, or the method used 
in its) manufacture. Roofing tiles are manufactured in 
immense numbers in Greece. In and near the cities and large 
villages there is scarcely any other kind of roof in existence, 
but in the mountain villages some of the roofs are covered 
with flat stones or slabs of stone. Tiles are manufactured in 
or near every city or town of any size in the kingdom, suitable 
clay for the purpose being plentiful and widely distributed. 
The tiles are made by hand, the only machinery used being a 
simple and primitive ‘ mixer,” turned by a horse or mule, 
which mixes the clay in a pit in the ground. With the excep- 
tion of those situated in and near Athens, the outfit of the 
Grecian tile manufactories is neither elaborate nor costly. A 
tile manufacturer of the smaller towns can often carry his 
entire plant on the backs of two or three donkeys, and thus 
move from village to village where there is a demand for tiles. 
Drain. tiles and. chimney tiles are made-in considerable 
quantities. Nearly all the chimneys on dwellings in 
Greece are simply tiles built into the walls of the build- 
ing, and extending to 3 feet above the roof. Ventilators 
are made in the same way. With the exception of those 
producing marble, of which there are many good varieties, 
magnesite or other minerals, the mountains of Greece 
are principally limestone. Very few cities or villages of the 
kingdom are far from a limestone quarry, and the houses are 
frequently built of this material, many of the best buildings 
. being faced’or ornamented with marble. Most of the houses, 
however, are built of stone and stuccoed on the outside—and 
often on the inside—and painted in good imitation of marble. 
This stucco lasts many years on the exterior of buildings in 
Greece, where frost is sedom seen, and is cheaper than marble 
In some country villages, where the quarries are very far away 
or the roads are bad, houses are often built of sun-dried brick, 
but in parts of northern Greece, especially in the small villages 
of Thessaly, houses are built by first erecting a frame of willow 
poles and rods, and then covering this wickerwork with a coat- 
ing of mud or clay mortar. Sun-dried bricks are used in con- 
siderable quantities. The humbler houses in the suburbs of the 
cities of Athens, Pirzeus and Patras, and in many villages where 
stone is not plentiful or easy of access, are built of sun-dried 
bricks. In fact in some villages the houses are nearly all built of 
this material. Many fences or walls throughout the country 
are composed of blocks of clay one yard square and halfa yard 
thick, made in a manner somewhat similar to the manufacture 
of sun-dried bricks. The bricks,as the name implies, are dried 
by the heat of the sun only. They vary in colour according to the 
colour of the clay used, and measure about 12 by 6 by 24 inches. 
These bricks are made in every village, town and farm in 
Greece that has clay, and there are few places in the kingdom 
that have no clay deposits Kiln-dried or burned bricks are 
manufactured in or near Athens, Volo, Chalkis, Pyrgos and 
elsewhere in Greece; they are of a hard quality and usually of a 
very light cream colour. It is said that no soft kiln-burned bricks 
are made. Kiln-burned bricks are used for the erection of 
chimneys in factories, foundries, &c., partitions in buildings, 
bakers’ ovens and furnaces, and sometimes for building drains 
and sewers. Iron chimneys or “smoke stacks” are seldom 
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erected. On account of the limited use of kiln-burned bricks | 
in Greece the manufactories of this material are few.’ There. 
are but four or five of importance, and even these do not make 
bricks exclusively—they also manufacture tiles. Like the sun- | 
dried, the kiln-burned bricks are made by’ hand, the only | 
machinery used being the simple “ mixer” propelled by horse- | 
power. One man can mould 3,000 bricks eachday After the | 
bricks are moulded they are allowed to be in the sun until | 
partially dried, and stiff enough to handle easily ‘They are. 
then built up in an “ open work” manner, so that the heat from | 
the fire can heat each brick. The fuel used is nearly always 
wood, and the fire, never very hot, is kept up for about fifteen | 
days. i. 
ZIMBABWE. RUINS. | | 
HE secret of the ancient ruins of Zimbabwe, with its | 
acropolis, temple and forts, has not yet been laid bare, 
It is still uncertain to whom we owe these mysterious structures | 
and at what date they were erected. A very good case has. 
been made out for identifying Zimbabwe as the Havilah of the | 
Old Testament, and for supposing that Phoenicians or! 
descendants of Phcenicians hada hand in its erection. One| 
thing is certain, that the buildings are not the work of any of 
the present natives of South Africa, although they may have 
been used over and over again .by local tribes Native! 
implements found in the ruins prove this. Perhaps the greatest | 
puzzle is the vazson d’étre of the situation of the ruins. The! 
acropolis is situated on a kopje 250 feet .high in a plain! 
surrounded by hills, and affording an extensive view along| 
several valleys. The temple is situated in this plain, and down| 
one of the valleys there is a long chain of forts striking east-| 
ward as if making towards the coast. The curious part is that: 
there are in the immediate vicinity none of the ancient gold 
workings which abound all over Sovth Rhodesia, and there 
still exists the unsolved problem of the situation of Zimbabwe. — 
Perhaps in the near future the truth may be disclosed. 
The Government of South Khodesia, says the Scotsman, have’ 
taken a very important step for the preservation of the ancient] 
ruins. They have appointed Mr. R. N. Hall, who is joint-| 
author with Mr. Neal of “The Ancient Ruins of Rhodesia,” as| 
temporary curator at Zimbabwe. It is to be his work to clear, 
away all rubbish and vegetation that tends to conceal or to) 
destroy the buildings. Mr. Hall arrived at his station on 
May 23 and already a great amount of work has been done, 
The walls enclosing passages which wind round and up the 
kopje to the enclosures on the top have been laid bare, and! 
passages have been disclosed which were not previously: 
thought of. Two of these passages, 20 and 30 feet long 
respectively, and between walls 8 feet high, were so concealed 
with rubbish that the visitors path crossed right over them, 
Two large ancient entrances have also been discovered. - They 
had been used by the native Makalangas for graves. Other 
architectural discoveries are a wall with dentelle pattern, 4 
cement-lined enclosure and three wedge-shaped buttresses The 
buttresses are of peculiar interest, being the first discovered in — 
Rhodesia. Naturally, in the rubbish cleared away many “ finds’ 
have been made. These include the characteristic soapston 
birds, beams and bowls. . The birds are decorated in the usual 
fashion, and the beams and bowls show chevron and a 
patterns and sometimes figures of animals. Pottery and iror 
tools have been discovered, but whether they are of very 
ancient date it is impossible to say. At any rate they are not 
such as are used by natives of the present day Perhaps the 
most valuable discovery is a gold bangle of wirework, weigh: 
ing 34 ozs., and a beaten gold cap or ferrule. - 
Although the acropolis, with its winding walls of granitt 
blocks, its monoliths and chambers, is the most imposing ruin 
the more interesting ruin and the one in which more “finds 
are likely to be made is the temple in the plain below. A fev 
months ago the interior of the elliptical temple was on 
impenetrable jungle of trees, bushes, tall grass and creepers 
The monkey-rope tree and the wild vine have committed grea 
depredations, and the last remnant of the herring-bone patter!» 
on the wall was fast disappearing. Mr. Hall’s arrival was ver 
timely. With the help of fifteen natives he has cleared away 4 
the undergrowth and stumps, and now for the first time a) 
uninterrupted view of the whole structure can be obtainec 
The most striking object is the large conical tower abou 
15 feet high, which is suggestive of the old Phallic worshif, 
This cone has suffered somewhat from the growth of tree 
and is now slightly tilted. The architectural discoveries mad — 
in the temple are four ancient drains, a double-curved rounde 
entrance, three sets of stone steps, and several yards of ancier 
cement flooring. The cement flooring is not original with th 
building. There has.also been made clear a large Peli 


architecture which is of later date than. the original building ~ 
The finds in th — 
Altogether 2) — 


ec’ 


but built on the top of an original wall 
temple are similar to those on the acropolis 


monoliths have been found. Among the soapstone ornament 
| 
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is a section of an ancient soapstone bowl believed to be the 
missing portion of a large bowl lent by Mr. Rhodes to the 
Cape Town Museum. A collection of curious ‘stones, foreign 
to the district and of odd natural shapes, was also found. ~ 

.. The work undertaken by Mr. Hall is purely that of clearing 
away the rubbish and making known the nature of -the struc- 
tures. No excavations are being made, so there is still plenty 
of scope for discovery. It is impossible to imagine that the 
Government mean to retain Mr. Hall only temporarily. The 
excellent work he has done insures his being entrusted with 
further research. There are so many old ruins in South 
Rhodesia that it will take years to investigate the whole of 
them. Mr. Hall has not been unmindful of visitors, and 
direction posts have been erected everywhere either to direct 
people to particular ruins or to indicate the particular nature 
of the chambers or enclosures. Zimbabwe is three hours’ 
journey in a Cape cart from Victoria in the south of South 
Rhodesia. Victoria is reached by coach now from Gwelo, 
which in a very short time will be connected with Bulawayo by 
rail. Doubtless tourists in making the grand tour of South 
Africa through Kimberley and Bulawayo to the Victoria Falls 
will take the opportunity on their return journey to make a 
deviation to the unique ruins of Zimbabwe. It is to be noted 
that Victoria and Victoria Falls are not to be confused. They 
are several hundred miles apart. 


PEVENSEY AND JAMES Il. 


‘THE little ‘village of Pevensey stands, a long row of 
} ' cottages flanked by a stately church, which far outstrips 
parochial requirements, on the flats of Sussex, a few miles 
‘rom Eastbourne, where the Downs terminate, and about a mile 
‘distant from the sea. The village like many another in rural 
England, says a correspondent of the Sco¢s#zan, seems to have 
changed little since Tudor times, which are recalled by the 
Tudor rose still lurking on several lintels, and by a few old 
1ouses of woodwork, which show that their construction came 
»efore the command had issued :— 


' England, build houses of. lime and stone, 
For after wars ye shall have none. 


}o unimportant is the existing village that it has no mention 
a“Chambers’s Encyclopzedia,” no exclusive pages.. Yet the 
lace was one of the chief towns in Britain at a time when 
‘nere were no towns in Scotland at all; it minted money for 
Norman kings, and for centuries was a fortress, chiefly under 
pyal keeping. In this capacity it was for a time the prison 
ouse of James I , whose romantic life and tragic end would 
ie interesting, even if he had not been a charming poet in the 
awn of Scottish literature; and a statesman who- fostered 
ommerce and maintained law in days when trade and legality 
tere alike unfamiliar in Scotland. “The best of all the 
tuarts, a strong man who in short time did the country much 
isting ‘good. I wish we knew more of him.” So he was 
iaracterised by an old Scottish lawyer to the writer many 
tarsago. Scottish readers perhaps may yet find interest in 
‘short episode of his life. 
Pevensey in Roman times was one of the great towns on the 
juth coast of England ; even now it is the most perfect relic 
_a Roman city in our island, probably the most perfect north 
| Treves. 
| The site was chosen because it lay on flat land and was 
‘entothe sea. In those days, and apparently until the time 
‘ Elizabeth, the sea washed the southern side of the town, 
Gating the port of Pevensey ; it has now receded mcre than 
énile, as currents, meeting from east and west, have thrown 
Vabank of pebbles and sand, which now forms a portion of 
t: land surface. To the north of the flat land lay the great 
fest of Anderida, the Weald of Kent, Sussex and Surrey. 
‘venty miles in length, twenty-five in breadth, its primzeval 
Sides might well have concealed an army of Britons, such as, 
‘ng from. similar covering, well-nigh cut off the seventh 
Nion of Cesar in his famous expedition of discovery. 
= walls, towers and gates’ with which the Romans 
Srounded their city— perhaps named Anderida, although 
Cichester also claims the name—had nothing to fear from 
u attack of any British host. They were built so well that 
t\ gates and one tower and the whole circuit of the northern 
1 are Standing to-day. Their meaning is plain—they 
Cned a fenced city in a land of danger, the open plain 
-§ rded against surprise, the walls were defensible and im- 
ae in case of siege the sea was open and the friendly 
S¢ of France at hand. The shape of the city is an oval, with 
-8<:d towers at either end and on each flank ; in other words, 
It} a Roman camp, which grew in time into a fortress city, 
dled by more or less peaceful inhabitants. A curious 
a lel to Roman Pevensey may be seen in the old city of 
thie: " stands high up in the valley of the Dora Baltea, at 
tb int where the!road leaves theriver and strikes northward for 


: 


| 
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Augustus, who in B.C. 24 established a colony of veterans 
to keep the mountain marauders in'check and the pass 
open to commerce. The camp chosen by the troops is still 
unaltered ; the gates, the streets, parallel or at right angles to 
each other, and the market-place of Aosta still retain the out- 
lines laid down by the pennons of the Roman camp-makers. 
The streets of Roman Pevensey are now beneath the turf, and 
cattle browse over the dwellings where the stout centurion 
swaggered of old to the enslaved Briton, or played with the 
children, to whom, as epitaphs reveal, he expressed himself 
with unexpected tenderness. Probably, on the recall of the 
legionaries in 409 AD, some at least took ship at the port of 
Pevensey ; the place therefore has its share in closing a period 
of our history ; it is among the last spots on our island where 
the Roman eagles floated on the air. 

Six centuries had passed ere another structure arose within 
the Roman precincts. William the Conqueror landed on the 
low shore of Pevensey. The spot is now a green meadow 
where he stumbled on the slippery pebbles, but encouraged his 
followers by exclaiming as he rose :— 


Seigneurs, par la resplendeur de Dieu, 
La terre j’ai a deux mains saisie ; 
Toute est notre, quant il y a. 


A low line of hills marks the route of his advance to Battle, 
about 8 miles distant, the scene of his victory. To commemo- 
rate his landing. a Norman castle was built upon the shore, 
inside the Roman walls, which were to some extent refortified. 
It was a royal castle, which only ceased to be a fortress in the 
reign of Henry VII, when the general use of cannon made 
such defences of little value, and only passed out of royal hands 
after the Revolution of 1688. There is still standing outside 
the walls a piece of ordnance, a conscientious antiquary would 
style it a demi-culverin, marked with the Tudor rose and 
crown, and the initials E.R. It was placed there in 1587 when 
there was a just fear of Spanish invasion. 

The wandering Scot must often be struck by a contrast 
between the Medizeval castles of his own country and those of 
“our auld enemies,” but present friends, of England. The 
contrast is in favour of his own country, else perhaps it would 
not be so easily observed. It is this:—The Norman castles of 
England were raised in a conquered country to keep down the 
inhabitants. The old castles of Scotland were raised in 
self-defence, to protect and not to devastate. Bodiam, in 
Sussex, is a terrible fortress, keeping open the road to 
France. Orford, in Suffolk, has a windowless dungeon, 
as perfect now as in the days of Stephen, when 
it was filled over and over with the hapless peasants 
of the district round. Rochester predominates over the 
Thames mouth, as Windsor does over the Thames 
valley, Northampton Castle over the Midlands. Ludlow Castle 
was manifestly made for the headquarters of an army ; indeed, 
its possession by the Yorkist house turned the tide of war in 
their favour. So Pevensey was a garrison castle, and probably 
maintained several hundred mounted men. How they were 
employed, at least in the twelfth century, it is perhaps “ better 
only guessing.” Our Scottish castles, Lauder, Craigmillar, 
Borthwick, Seton, have nothing of this character. They were 
defensible against an enemy, but there is no visible mark of 
their having been garrisons of oppression so much as fortresses 
from which, when the owner issued “in effeir of war,” the 
neighbours, sworn to be his men, flocked to his standard 

In the year 1402 David, Duke of Rothesay, died suddenly 
in Falkland Castle. It was believed then, as it is believed now 
except by those who draw their historical knowledge from 
romance, that the Duke of Albany and the Earl of. Douglas, 
the two most powerful men in Scotland, were both cognisant 
of his death. Scotland was unsafe for the heir to the throne, 
and in 1405 James, the only surviving son of the king, a young 
boy of thirteen years, set sail for France, to be educated there 
in safety. Off Flamborough Head his vessel was captured by 
an English cruiser; the prince was made prisoner, and dellvered 
to King Henry IV. It was a time of truce, but Henry was a 
politic monarch; to the request that his prisoner should be 
allowed to pursue his voyage he replied that he could speak 
French as well as his brother of France, and was equally 
qualified to give a good education to the King of Scotland. 
The act has the appearance of being an open and flagrant 
outrage, committed with the plain object of holding Scotland 
in check by the detention of a hostage of prominent rank. 

The prince, a prisoner and exile for nineteen years, had 
many wanderings. He was in the Tower, no good omen, at 
Nottingham for some years, at Windsor and at Pevensey. His 
stay at Pevensey was not long, but is still remembered. The 
old cicerone of the ruins—now in the possession of the Duke of 
Devonshire—still with the tenacity of local tradition points out 
the position of what he names the “ royal apartments.” They 
are in the first storey of a round tower, which stands apart from 
the main buildings of the castle, forming a portion of the outer 
wall. Floor and roof are gone, but the holes in the walls where 


ass of Great St. Bernard. The name Aosta is-derived from ' beams were fixed mark the low height of the chambers, and 
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in the vintage; the pastoral life in its pleasures and in its 
dangers ; in a word, all the occupations, all the ambitions and 
all the diversions of mankind.” In the distribution of the) 
various scenes and probable measurement of the shield. Pope 
followed Boivin, who laid the whole down to scale with mathe- | 
matical precision ; his love, however, of defined lines and want 
of sympathy with true art have made his memorable buckler — 
look like a chariot wheel, with the twelve scenes painted and, 
hung between the spokes. There are circles to the amount of 
nine, or more, with numerous intersections, which injure the) 
general harmony of the workmanship. The size was settled and 


the windows remain, looking towards plain and forest on one 
side, and the castle garden on the other. It is a quiet: place 
for study, with abundant opportunities for manly sports. The 
neighbouring forest 500 years ago still nursed the red deer and 
the boar, and the wolf perhaps had not wholly disappeared. 
Many jawbones of the wolf were found in the castle well when 
it was cleansed in recent years, and the writer rummaging an 
old kitchen midden in the rear of the royal apartments found 
the tusk of a boar along with oyster shells, if the reader loves 
particularity. ‘Sanglier & huitres” sounds appetising and fit 


to form a royal dinner. 


The young king is best known, except perhaps to the 
Scottish lawyer, as the author of “The King’s Quhbair,” quire 
that is, or book, in which he tells the story of his love for 
Margaret Beaufort, the lady of the Lancastrian house whom 
he afterwards married. He writes as an admirer and imitator 
of Chaucer the great poet, who had just passed away. James 
was about nineteen years of age when he was a prisoner at 
Pevensey. 

No one who has read “ The King’s Quhair” forgets the scene 
where the writer, looking out from his tower, beheld his love 
walking in the garden, and was at once enthralled by her 
beauty. 

And therewith kest I down myn eye agayne, 
Quhare as I saw walking under the towre 

Full secretely, now cumyn her to pleyne 
The fairest or the freschest younge floure 

That ever I sawe, methought, before that houre, 
For quhich sodayne abate (surprise), anon astert 
The blude of all may body to my hert. 


The words may possibly refer to no actual locality, but simply 
be a poetical reflection of the scene in Chaucer, where’ Palamon 
and Arcite both descry the fair Emily from the window of their 
prison. Windsor also was a probable place to meet Lady 
Margaret, and Sir James Ramsay may be right in asserting that 
the words just quoted refer to the first sight of his future bride 
“at Windsor.” Still, no words could more accurately describe 
the scene of the “ royal apartments” at Pevensey, and the view 
now—and undoubtedly for long time—visible from their 
windows; so that a visitor may well be pardoned if he 
imagines that the walls of Pevensey were at least not quite 
absent from his mind when he penned his description of this 
beautiful hour of his life; and, moreover, that the peaceful 
scene of the long village street, the farms and hedgeless 
meadows with cattle grazing for miles, almost untended, was 
not without its share in giving definite shape to the royal reso- 
lution that, if he came to his own, he would “ gar the rushbush 
keep the cow.” 


TESSER. 
Giotto’s Transitional Period. 


N the art of Giotto and the Giottesques the transformation 
of sculpture and painting is fulfilled. It is an art lit up 
with the spirit of St. Francis, warm with Christian love, pure 
with Christian purity, simple with Christian humility; it is the 
fit language of a pious race endowed with an exquisite instinct 
of the expressiveness of form as form, but untrained as yet in 
the knowledge of the concrete facts of the outer world ; an art 
fresh with the dew and tenderness of youth, and yet showing, 
together with this virginal quality of young life, a simple 
forcefulness prophetic of the power of its mper day. Within 
the outline of these general characteristics individuality found 
sufficient scope. Awe of the doom of the wicked, and a sense 
of inexorable retribution, inspired in minds of a certain 
stamp works full of a Dantesque severity and force ; to others 
militant Christianity and theological allegory furnished a 
grateful field. Local peculiarities of temperament. were reflected 
in local artistic production. In the work of the Florentines we 
trace that grave sobriety which so strongly marked them in 
the early days of their Republican freedom, and of which, later 
on, Angiolo Pandolfini was to draw an interesting picture. 
Among the Siennese, on the other hand, the love of luxury and 
splendour peculiar to them translated itself in the gay profusion 
of gold adornments, which in their pictures bespangled and 
enriched the gorgeous raiment of their virgins, saints and 

angels, 

Flaxman’s ‘‘Shield of Achilles.” 


In 1818 John Flaxman, R.A., received a commission from 
Messrs. Rundell & Bridge, the silversmiths, for a model of the 
“Shield of Achilles” as described by Homer. ‘The poet’s 
intention,” says Pope, “ was no less than to draw the picture of 
the whole world in the compass of this shield. We first see 
the universe in general ; the heavens are spread, the stars are 
hung, the earth is stretched forth, the seas are povred round. 
We next see the world in a nearer and more particular view ; 
the cities delightful in peace or formidable in war ; the labours 
of the country and the fruit of those labours in the harvest and 


circular, and if 


and the lines of intersection, intended by the Frenchman as 
divisions to the twelve scenes, are changed for faint and waving 
lines, 
eye. 
in breadth about 
quiet undulation ; 


sideboard ; 


also the shape—there is sufficient evidence that the shield was 
which in the Sixth Iliad 
reaches from shoulder to'ankle, be taken as a scale, that o! 
Achilles could not be less than 4 feet in diameter. 
has selected from Pope all that is in accordance with his art, 
and interpreted the rest for himself. He has lessened the © 
diameter to 3 feet, dismissed one-half of the circles of Boivin, 


the buckler of Hector, 


which divide the groups sufficiently without offending the 
Round the border of the shield he first wrought the sea, 


centre, is in diameter little mor 
he has pictured “ The earth, thi 


Ursa called, known also by 
On the twelve celebrate 
in the shield between th 
and the general representation of th 
he exhausted all his learning and, expende: 
The figures are generally about 6 inche 


There is a convexity of 6 inches from th’ 
Of this magnificent work the artist _was justly proud 


i ‘ 
silver gilt, price 2,000 guineas, was placed by the king ont 
presented by the king to the Duke of York ; a third, of t 
same metal, was made for Lord Lonsdale, and a fourth for th 
Duke of Northumberland. Two casts in bronze were made bh 
the proprietors for themselves, and three in plaster were pri 
pared for the Royal Academy, for Sir Thomas Lawrence an 
for Flaxman himself. The shield of Achilles is one of tk 
worthiest of all Flaxman’s works ; the very way in which } 
made it was peculiar—he modelled it roughly in clay, 
cast into plaster of Paris, and then finished it for the silv 
It was in this way that he made his chief works—t 
one could work so felicitously in plaster as himself ; it carne 
a softness and a beauty from his touch which it could deri, 


beauty of its own. 
gentleness of peace, the tumult of war and the charm 


wedded love. 


Connoisseurship. 

The real connoisseur is a character almost aS rare 4) 
estimable as the affected connoisseur is common 4! 
ridiculous; but as there is no counterfeit of less value than t 
latter, so there is none more easily detected; the eye of tas: 
discovers him at the first glance; and it would be no d: 
advantage to society if in all cases the impostor were tO /— 


exposed on the spot, as bad coin is sometimes nailed tot? 
counter at which it has : 


been fraudulently uttered. The tr’ | 
connoisseur is a man of sense and sensibility, led by the lovet 
nature to the contemplation 


} 


of art; superior to common Ce 
and vulgar prejudice ; his feelings are alive to merit, amet 
or modern, living or dead. Having formed to himself! 
standard of reference, the result of attentive observatl 
accurate comparison and mature reflection, he can measly | 
merit without consulting the critical scale of reputation, he o- 
give his opinion of a picture without first inquiring the pa : 


name, and has even the courage and the kindness to dist 
guish contemporary talent, though unsanctioned by time? - 
authority. The affected connoisseur, on the other hand, is {© 
dupe of delusion, the creature of caprice; his code of critici® 
is a catalogue raisonné; he talks in technicals like a pat!) 
and takes a picture-dealer as his oracle of art; he judges" 
nature by pictures, and sees the model only in the imitati); 
having no criterion of judgment but that which is deri® 
from the “whistling of a name” or the whisperings of 
auction-room; he is unable to discriminate, and blames 


Flaxman 


three fingers; wave follows wave ir 
he knew that a boisterous ocean woulc 
disturb the repose and harmony of the rest of the work. Or 
the central boss he has represented Apollo, 
chariot—the horses seem starting forward and the god bursting 
out in beauty to give light to the universe around him. The 
circle, of which Apollo is the 


than a foot, yet in this space 
heaven, the sea, the sun that rests not, and the moon full-orbed 
There also all the stars, which round about as with a radian 
frontlet bind the skies; the Pleiads and the Hyads, and th 
might of huge Orion, with him 
his popular name, the Wain.” 
scenes which fill that space 

ocean border 
universe, 
all his strength. 
high, and vary in relief from the smallest visible swe: 
to half an inch. 
plane, and the whole contains upwards of a hundred hua 


figures. ’ 
he was paid 620/. for the drawings and model. The first cast, 


or the sun, in his 


the second, of the same material and valde 


had i 


= 


* 
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praises by the lump; borne down by the bulk of reputation, he 
has no test by which to assay its real purity, and separate the 
metal from the dross; conscious of his incapacity, he never 
hazards approbation but on the back of authority, and therefore 
sacrifices without mercy or remorse the claims of his contem- 
poraries to the security of his own judgment, and covers his 
ignorance and insensibility of the merits around him with a 
cloak of affected and indiscriminate contempt. But the name 
of a great master is a passport through all the outposts of 
criticism; Raphael, Titian, Rubens, Correggio are sounds with 
which all the beauties of art are associated. The question is 
not so much the excellence as the authenticity of the work; the 
latter established, the former follows of course, and the con- 
tented enthusiast forgets in the fervour of his zeal that the 
greatest genius proceeds at first in ignorance and rises late 
from mediocrity; forgets that the accomplished master he 
admires was once an unskilful scholar, and often bestows on 
the abortive efforts of his inexperience that applause which 
should be reserved for the best productions of his maturity. 


The Plan of the Abbey of St. Gall. 

__ The famous monastic plan preserved in the Benedictine 
Abbey of St. Gall is not only the oldest architectural working 
drawing left to us, but a precise and authentic record of the 
manner of building in the ninth century, and in some ways 
‘more valuable than if it depicted a particular set of existing 
‘buildings, for it shows the ideal at which the enlightened 
‘builders of that day were aiming. It is a drawing on parch- 
ment, 24 feet by 34, dated 820, and sent to Gozpert, abbot of 
‘St. Gall at that time, by some friend who is not identified, for 
guidance or suggestion in the rebuilding of his monastery, 
which was then to be undertaken. Carefully and minutely 
‘drawn, it shows with much detail the arrangement of the 
buildings of a great monastery—the central church surrounded 
by cloisters, chapels, dormitories, refectories, assembly-rooms, 
‘kitchens, breweries, store-houses, wine-cellar, workshops, in- 
firmary, dwellings for the abbot and for visitors, kitchen- 
garden, orchard—all that was needed by a numerous, active 
and well-to-do community, isolated and sufficient to itself. 
‘The church is a large basilica essentially of the Latin type, as 
we might expect, but with some modifications which show what 
gongregations of monks were beginning to do even so early in 
she Carlovingian period. It is some 200 feet long, with a nave 
40 feet wide divided from the aisles by arches borne on 
columns and intended for a wooden roof; the only vaulting 
indicated is in the crypt under the choir. The transept is as 
wide as the nave, which is prolonged through and beyond the 
Tansept in an eastern arm, and the transept arms are parted 
off into side chapels for special services, making a defined 
jrossing. There are both an eastern and western apse—a 
xerman characteristic that we see in the great churches of 
fulda, Trier, Mainz, Worms, Laach and many others, which 
las been a puzzle to archzologists—one great altar being here 
ledicated to St. Peter and the other toSt. Paul. There are no 
8s than fifteen altars in the church, the aisles even being 
‘vided into something like separate chapels by screens 
‘gainst which altars are set. Near the western apse, but 
tanding apart from it in Italian fashion, are two round towers, 
hich according to the inscription were accessible by winding 
‘airs for overlooking the universe, towers not unnecessary for 
vatching or defence, and connected with the church by 
jalleries or bridges. We are entitled to believe that this plan, 
vised for an important occasion by some one who was 
vidently skilled in building, records the latest ideas of that 
/fogressive time, 


Pisa and Durham. 


One of the Pisan chronicles assigns the beginning of the 
‘etropolitan church to the year 1063. nother chronicle, also 


| 


the great collection of Muratori, places the date twenty-six 
tars later. To a Northern inquirer the difference is of no 
‘eat consequence. In either case the building is contemporary 
‘ith Durham ; if we accept the earlier date it is also contem- 
wary with Edward’s work at Westminster and with Eldwine’s 
ork at Jarrow. In the history of art the difference made by 
'¢ few years between Jarrow and Durham bridges over one 
the greatest gaps on record. But, after all, Jarrow is a rude 
/€cimen of the style of which Pisa is the noblest monument, 
es Durham is the equal rival of Pisa in a distinct style. As 
‘group, the buildings of Pisa are probably unrivalled in the 
pat Nothing can be more unlike the usual way in which 
li great churches of continental cities are crowded and jostled 
Inferior buildings than the broad space which holds the four 
“at ecclesiastical structures of Pisa. The duomo, the 
Ptistery, the campanile and the campo santo all stand 
se together, apart from all other buildings, except the wall 
the city itself, in a corner. of whose circuit the wonderful 
up is placed. But it is hardly more unlike the position of 
»se Italian churches—Venice, of course, being the crowning 
‘mple of all—in which an attempt has been made to give 
ject to the building by making the front look out on a wide 


open piazza. At Venice, indeed, St. Mark’s is a mere 
appendage to the secular buildings of the commonwealth ; it 
is the prytaneion which hallowed the home of its rulers. But 
even where the duomo or other great church stands more 
independently than it does at Venice there is not often the 
same air of an ecclesiastical quarter which there is at Pisa. 
But though there is at Pisa a distinct ecclesiastical quarter, its 
feeling is as unlike as possible to that of an English cathedral 
close. In England the close is commonly something cut off 
from the city ; in some cases the city itself is simply something 
which has grown up outside the close. At Pisa, though we are 
in an ecclesiastical quarter of the city, we still feel that we are 
within the city, that the great church and its satellites were the 
work and the possession of its citizens, and not the separate 
domain of an ecclesiastical prince. So unusual a site was, 
beyond doubt, chosen advisedly. The metropolitan church 
was built on ground which had been occupied by a humbler 
church of St. Reparata ; the original cathedral must therefore 
have stood on some other spot, most likely, as in most other 
cases, in the heart of the city. 


Thorvaldsen and his Countrymen. 


No artist of the nineteenth century has been more famous 
that Albert Thorvaldsen. In comparison with his celebrity, 
that of Turner, for instance, was perfect obscurity. This Thor- 
valdsen went from Copenhagen to Rome, and was received in 
every city with public hospitality and rejoicing. If he passed 
near a court the king invited him to his palace; if he passed 
near a seat of learning or the fine arts, deputations-of savants or 
artists saluted him with flattery so unmeasured that the wonder 
is how he could endure to listen to it. But he seems to have 
taken all this very easily, and on the whole to have rather 
enjoyed it, though without much flutter of vanity.. It would 
have turned the brain of any man of Southern race, but Thor- 
valdsen, thanks to his tough Northern organisation, bore it 
without any dangerous excitement. The most curious fact 
about it is, when we think of it, that this man was a sculptor, 
and that even of the cultivated classes not one person in fifty 
knows anything whatever about sculpture, or can tell first-rate 
from fifth-rate work when he sees it; and if we reflect further 
that a whole nation went mad about Thorvaldsen, we may be 
sure that the proportion of his adorers who adored on critical 
grounds must have been quite infinitesimally small, perhaps 
one in 500. Human nature is a curious study in many ways, 
and few of its peculiarities are more astonishing than its 
capacity for feeling intense enthusiasm about things of which 
it is absolutely ignorant, and will not take the trouble to inform 
itself. The enthusiasm of all these Danes about Thorvaldsen 
was strong enough to make them shout and sing and drag his 
carriage through the streets of Copenhagen, but it was not 
enough to make them study art and ascertain for themselves 
the merits of the artist. All this they found it easier to take for 
granted, and the faith which takes things for granted was never 
more vigorously manifested. We understand more easily a 
national madness about a soldier, or a ruler, or a religious 
teacher; but to see a little Northern people, usually remarkable 
for soberness and practical sense, going almost out of its wits 
about a sculptor who imitated the antique, is not this really 
extraordinary? If the Norwegians had a national enthusiasm 
for Tidemand the painter, this would be more intelligible, 
because he is Northern and national in feeling, and painting is 
a far more popular art than sculpture; but that the Danes 
should have been so delighted with a maker of pseudo-antique 
statues, however skilful the imitation, passes all understanding. 
If they had known Thorvaldsen personally very well, we might 
have attributed their adoration to a liking for the man; but 
they knew next to nothing about him, for he had: always been 
an absentee, and though when he came back his long white 
hair and nice venerable look were of the greatest use to him, 
still the enthusiasm was ulready at fever point before the 
white locks came in sight on the Rota. The explanation of the 
Thorvaldsen mania in Denmark is that Denmark is a small 
country, and felt itself elevated by the European fame of one 
of its children, 


Colouring of Picture Galleries. 


There is generally a disposition to be prodigal of ornaments 
and gilding in such buildings. Without pretending that all 
decoration should be proscribed, there is less disadvantage in 
erring by deficiency than by excess ; in fact, the pictures, &c, 
are the precious objects, and it is upon them that we must 
attract and fix attention. One of the most injurious things to 
the effect of pictures is their accumulation—their being 
crammed together; the position they then occupy, so_ dif- 
ferent from that for which the painter destined them, diminishes 
the illusion which each would produce if it were in its proper 
place. Few, except the intelligent connoisseur and amateur, on 
seeing a picture exhibited in a gallery, experience all the effect 
which the artist wished to produce. Even the contiguity of 
the frame to the picture is destructive of the illusion of per- 
spective ; hence the difference between the effect of a framed’ 
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picture and the effect of the same picture when seen through 
an opening, which permits us to see neither frame nor limits ; 
it then recalls all the illusion of the diorama. Statues of white 
marble or. stone, as well as plaster casts, stand out well in a 
gallery, the walls of which are of a pearly-grey colour ; and if 
we would augment the whiteness of the statues by neutralising 
the red hue which the marble, stone or plaster might have, we 
could colour the walls with a chamois or orange-grey tint. If, 
on the contrary, we preferred giving to the statues a warm 
colour, which many sculptors esteem so highly, the walls must 
be of blue-grey. Green walls will give to the statues a rosy 
tint, which is not disagreeable. The tone of their colour must 
be lower, the brighter we wish the sculptures to be. When 
there are bronzes, the colour of the walls of the gallery must 
be determined by that which we wish to predominate in the 
statues ; because, as is very well known, the metallic alloy of 
which they are formed yields two very different tints ; one 
green, acquired by exposure to atmosphere ; the other the 
peculiar golden tint which it possesses where it is not oxidised. 
If we wish to exalt this green tint, the colour of the walls of 
the gallery must be red, while they must be blue to bring out 
the brilliancy of the metallic bronze, which has not experienced 
the action of the atmosphere. The walls of the gallery are 
considered as giving rise to effects of contrast and not of 
reflection. 


GENERAL. 


Professor Church will commence his course of lectures to 
the students of the Royal Academy at 4 P.M on Monday next. 
They will be continued on successive Thursdays and Mondays. 
The subjects will be:—Grounds for Painting; Classification of 
Pigments; Trials of Pigments ; Selected Palettes; Vehicles 
and Varnishes, and Methods of Painting. The Anatomy 
Course will begin on October 27. 

Mr. Waller, of Gloucester, has the supervision of the 
works of restoration and preservation which are being carried 
out by the Department of Woods and Forests at Tintern Abbey. 
Portions of the ruins, which long have remained hidden 
beneath several feet of soil, have been disclosed, notably the 
lay-brothers’ quarters and the ancient watercourse made by the 
builders of the abbey. 

Westminster Abbey was reopened for public service on 
Wednesday morning. Since Easter Monday it has been 
closed in consequence of the arrangements for the Coronation. 

M. Hasselrus, a Danish sculptor now living in Rome, has 
received the commission for the bust of Shakespeare which it 
is proposed to erect in Elsinore in a position which will face 
the Hamlet Terrace in the fortress of Kronberg. 

Architectural Classes are about to be conducted at the 
Durham College of Science. Mr. R. S. Twizell will lecture 
on design and architectural styles. 


St. Columba’s Presbyterian Church, Leeds, which cost 
to erect about 10,0007, has been offered for sale, but, as the 
bidding only reached 2,700/., the property was withdrawn. 

The Emperor of Germany has subscribed 1,000 lire 
towards the cost of the memorial of Vergil, the poet, which it 
is proposed to erect in Mantua. 

The Cape Town Railway Station is to be enlarged and 
improved at a cost of 140,000/, The Government have decided 
to lay out 1,000,000/. in the purchase of additional railway 
rolling-stock. 

The Annual Autumnal Lecture will be delivered in St. 
Bartholomew-the-Great, West Smithfield, on October 11, at 
2 30 P.M., and will be repeated on the 25th at the same time. 
All parts of the church may be visited after the lecture without 
charge, but a collection will be made towards the purchase of 
the remains of the cloisters, which are at present used as 
stables 

As a Memorial to the officers from the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst, who have fallen in the war in South Africa, 
it is proposed to erect a reredos in the college chapel, which 
already contains tablets recording the deaths. of 270 officers. 
The work, which is estimated to cost about a thousand pounds, 
will be entrusted to Mr. G. F. Bodley, RA. 

The Works Committee of the London School Board have 
accepted the offer of Mr. H. H. Robinson to take out the 
quantities for sanitary work at a uniform fee of 14 per cent. for 
a period of six months. The former arrangement was that 
2 per cent. was to be paid on all work under 2,000/. 

The Liverpool Architectural Society will hold their first 
ordinary meeting of the new session on Monday, October 6. 
The President will deliver his opening address and the revised 
schedule of charges will be discussed. 

An Appeal is made by the rector and churchwardens of 
St. Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe, Queen Victoria Street, for the 
sum of about 120/. which is required to complete the payment 
for improving the churchyard. 
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A Prize of 5/. has been offered by the Northern Architec. | 
tural Association towards the expenses of a student who. 
will spend at least a fortnight in England or lands abroad, 
and who sends by not later than July 31, 1903, a set of draw. | 
ings consisting of three single and separate perspective | 
architectural sketches in pencil, ink or colour, each on sheets | 
size 15 inches by 11 inches; and three sheets of measured 
drawings, each sheet not larger than 40 inches by 263 inches, | 


| 
Mr. Elliot Stock has 


issued a new edition of the 
Memoirs of Coutts & Co, the bankers, with photographs 
and illustrations. A facsimile of the first peerage published in 
England, viz. in 1734, has also been brought out. It is repro- 
duced from the only copy extant, which is in the British 
Museum, and will be useful to students of genealogy. * 

The Rossetti Memorial Window in Birchington Church | 
has been seriously injured by robbers who broke into the 
building Peep 

The Subscriptions for the Queen Victoria Memorial now | 
amount to 210,000/. an 

Mr. Norman Hurst has been instructed to engrave the 
portrait by Professor von Herkomer of the late Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes, painted in 1896 This picture was given by Mr. 
Rhodes to the Kimberley Club, who have given permission for 
one replica to be painted by Professor von Herxomer for the 
late Mr. Rhodes’s family. ye 

Sir John Soane’s museum was the scene of a fire on 
Saturday night which originated in a bedroom on the top | 
floor. The flames were overcome in less than a quarter of an 
hour. . | 
A Sanatorium for consumptive patients has been com- 
pleted at Aubrac.’ it is the first structure of the kind erected 
on a high altitude in France. 

A New College is proposed to be erected in connection 
with the Western Congregational Union at Bristol, which is 
estimated to cost between 15,coo/. and 29,coo/., to replace the 
temporary building now occupied. : 

Lichfield Grammar School, in which Addison, Johnson | 
and Garrick were among the pupils, has been sold, with the 
headmaster’s house and adjoining land, for 1,035/. A new 
school is to be built in Barrowcop. r 

The Government cf Jamaica are considering two schemes | 
for the construction of a sea wall at Kingston ; one involves an | 
expenditure of 40,000/. and the other 509,000/, a. 

‘Excavations are about to be conducted on the site of the 
ancient temple of Hera, in Samos, by the Greek Archzeological | 
Society.. It was expected that the exploration would be con- 
ducted by German archeologists. | 

A Memorial consisting of three stained-glass windows, 
together with a mural tablet of alabaster, has been placed in. 
Cranbrook Church, Kent, to the memory of the Rev. William: 
Eddy, vicar of the parish from 1591 to 1616. The donor of the 
memorial was the late Robert Henry Eddy, of Boston, 
Massachusetts, who was a descendant of William Eddy, and 
who bequeathed a sum of 5,000 dols. for that purpose. 

M. Georges Lemaire, who is preparing the war medal for 
French troops who were engaged in China, has departed from ; 


precedent in modelling the figure of the Republic by substi-. 


tuting the white head-covering of European officers in the East 
for the classic helmet. 
An Exhibition illustrative of the history of costume will be, 
opened at St. Petersburg in November. Among the attractions — 
will be the robes of the sovereigns of Russia in ancient and 


modern times. - The German Emperor has promised a collec- 


tion of military uniforms belonging to various epochs. 

South Shields proposes to borrow 69,009/, for the purpose 
of erecting new municipal buildings, ) 

A Bill has been introduced in the Legislative Council of 
India to vest in Government powers similar to those exercised 
in the United Kingdom under the Works of Defence Act, 1860, 
to enable the military authorities to maintain clear of buildings 
and obstructions such zones of fire in the vicinity of works of 
defence as are essential to their defensive value under the con- 
ditions of modern warfare, and in view more especially of the — 
increasing range of firearms. i a 

The Parish Church, Little Marlow, Bucks, is now being 
restored. In the chancel wall was found an old “priest's — 
door,” which had been so completely blocked up that only a 
careful inspection could trace any indication of it in the rough © 
rubble surface that the wall presented. Careful cleaning and — 
clearing out has given back the complete stone arch with some — 
of its mouldings. The second “find” is the original opening — 
to the rood-loft, though no indication remains of the position or 
character of the steps by which it was approached. The third — 
discovery was made within a cavity in the wall which con- — 
stituted once the opening to the loft, and consisted of a Norman — 
piscina, which retains its dog-tooth mouldings. This wat 
deposited in the hollow space left when the surface of the 
entrance was plastered up. It is to be replaced in the corne: — 


from which it was torn. ae 
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THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. y 


SUPPLEMENT 1 


Architect and Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 

connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,’ Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. . 

The Editor will. be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as briefas possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

¥,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Builaings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


CAPE TOWN.—Jan. 31.—The Council of the University of 
the Cape of Good Hope invite designs for the erection of 
university buildings: Premiums of 402/, 200/. and 1oo/. will 


_ be awarded to the authors of the designs placed first, second’ 


and third respectively. Particulars of the competition may be 
obtained on application to the Registrar at Cape Town, or to 
| the Agent-General in London. 
. GREENWICH.—Oct. 9. — Designs are invited for a public 
_ library (with chambers for chief librarian’s residence) to be 
| erected at a cost of about 6,500/., with fittings, on a site about 
7,090 feet super, in the borough of Greenwich. Premiums of 
507. and 30/. are offered. Particulars can be obtained on 
application to the Greenwich Borough Council. 
HU11.—The Corporation invite designs for extension of 
town hall. Premiums of 300/., 200/., and 1oo0/. respectively. 


oo from Mr. E. Laverack, town clerk, Town Hall, 
ull. 


INDIA —Nov. 1.—Competitive designs are invited for the 
erection of a memorial to Her Majesty the late Queen Victoria 
at Allahabad. A premium of 2,000 rupees will be awarded to 
the design selected by the committee. Mr. H. Nelson Wright, 

Indian Civil Service, honorary secretary, Queen Victoria 
| Memorial Fund Committee, Allahabad, India. 
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NEWARK.—Oct. 14 —Designs and suggestions are invited 
for alterations and additions at the infirmary, Bowbridge Road, 
Newark, comprising a board and committee-room, a new 
mortuary and provision for twenty extra beds. A prizé of 
twenty guineas.is offered for the best plans sent to the office 
of Mr. M. H. Colton, clerk, 27 Lombard Street, Newark. 

STROOD.—Oct. 15.—Plans are invited for further hospital 
accommodation on a site recently acquired by the Strood Rural 
District Council in Whitehill Road, Cobham. A premium of 
157. 15s. is offered for the best set of plans submitted. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ACCRINGTON.—Oct. 21.—For new-works, Spring Hill, for 
Lang Bridge, Ltd.: (contract No. 2) erection and completion 
of the superstructures; (3) supply and fixing of constructional 
iron and steelwork. Mr. Henry Ross, architect, 15 Cannon 
Street, Accrington. 


ANDOVER.—Oct. 9.—For erection of a brick culvert at 
Amport, Andover. Mr. W. R. Graham, clerk, Rural District 
Council, Andover, Hants. : 

AYLESBURY.—Oct. 8,—For installation and maintenance 
of electricity for a term of years. Mr. Percy A. Wright, clerk, 
Town Hall, Aylesbury. 

BRADFORD.—Oct. 11.—For extension of~ shop at Low 
Moor. Messrs. France, Milnes & France, architects, 99 Swan 
Arcade, Bradford. 

BRANDON.—Oct. 6.—¥or erection of a post-office at 
Brandon, Suffolk. Mr. James Farley, architect, Old Cross, 
Hertford: =>. 

BRIDLINGTON.—Oct. 20.—For ‘construction of under- 
ground lavatories in South Cliff Road. Mr. A. E. Matthewman, 
town clerk, Town Hall, Bridlington. 

BRIMINGTON.—Oct. 11.—For new schools to be erected at 
New Brimington, near Chesterfield. Mr. W. Cecil Jackson, 
29 Knifesmith Gate, Chesterfield. 

BURTON-UPON-TRENT.—Oct. 22 —For erection of a car 
depot in Horninglow Street. Particulars may be obtained at 
the Borough Engineer’s Offices, Town-Hall, Burton-upon- 
Trent. ; 

CARLISLE.—Oct. 10.—For erection of four houses— in 
Hawick Street and the conversion of eighteen tenements into 
eleven houses ; also twenty-six tenements into thirteen houses 
in Duke Street. Mr. H. H. Hodgkinson, architect, 9 Lowther 
Street, Carlisle. : 

CHESTERFIELD.—Oct. 11.—For erection of schools at New 
Brimington, near Chesterfield. Mr. W. Cecil Jackson, archi- 
tect, 29 Knifesmith Gate, Chesterfield. 

CORNWALL,— Oct. 6 —For alterations and additions to the 
Tinner’s Arms, Zennor. Mr. N. C. Whear, jun., architect, 
Penzance. , 

DOVER.—Oct. 24 —For erection of new coastguard build- 
ings, consisting of quarters for an officer and seven men, with 
watchroom, &c, at East Clitf, near Dover. Particulars may 
be obtained at the Coastguard Station, East Cliff. 

DUDLEY.—Oct,. 11.—For erection of a new upper standard 
school, with caretaker’s house, playgrounds, boundaries, &c., 
for the Dudley School Board. Messrs. Barrowcliff & Allcock, 
architects, Mill Street, Loughborough. 

EASTBOURNE —Oct. 9.—For alterations to the police station 
at the town hall. Mr. Wm. Chapman Field, borough archi- 
tect, Eastbourne. 

ECCLES —Oct. 8.—For erection of a public mortuary pro- 
posed at the town’s yard, Patricroft. Mr. Wm. Henry 
Hickson, town clerk, Town Hall, Eccles. 

EXETER.—Oct. 6.—For structural repairs to the public 
baths and washhouses, King Street. Mr. Geo. R. Shorto, 
town clerk, Exeter. 


@ SPECIAL VENTILATING GEARING 


FOR GELLS. 


Can only be operated from outside, by the regulating movement, and 
cannot be tampered with inside the cell. 
in illustration, but any number can be worked with the one movement. 


FRED VERITY & SON, CALL LANE, LEEDS. 


PRICES ON APPLICATION. [5] 


We are also Manufacturers of Fanlight Openers, Skylight Openers, Espag- 
nolette Bolts, Door Checks and Springs, Window Gearing of all 


| a Wea - = kinds, Casements in Wrought-Iron or Gun-Metal, &c., &c. 


Only one Ventilator is shown 
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FELIXSTOWE.—Oct. 14.—For erection of stables and cart- 
sheds in Garrison Lane and street works in Brook Lane. 
Particulars obtained from the Surveyor, Town Hall, Felixstowe. 

GLASGOW.—Oct. 8 —For alterations and additions at 
Dalhousie depot. Mr. John Young, general manager, 
88 Renfield Street, Glasgow. 

GREENWICH.—Oct. 14.—For erection of a weights and 
measures testing office, with stable building and a coroner’s 
court in Lamb Lane. Particulars may be obtained at the 
General Section of the Architect’s Department, 18 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 

HARROW.—Oct. 14—For erection of a court-house at 
Harrow, Middlesex. Mr. H. T. Wakelam, county architect 
Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster. 


HATFIELD.—Oct 8.—For erection of offices and buildings 
for the county surveyors department at Hatfield. Particulars 
may be obtained at the Herts County Surveyor’s Office, 
41 Parliament Street, S.W. 

ILFORD.—Oct. 6.—For supply and erection of contract 
No. 1: Dry-back semi-marine type boiler (15,000 Ibs. evapora- 
tion per hour), superheater and accessories, and motor feed- 
pump; contract No. 2: steam, feed and blow-off pipes, and 
feed filter; contract No. 3: surface condenser, cooling tower, 
motor pumps, hot well, grease extractor, exhaust steam and 
water pipes. Mr. J. W. Benton, clerk, Council Offices. 


IRELAND. — For rebuilding premises in Academy Street, 
Cork. Mr. Arthur Hill, architect, 22 George’s Street, Cork. 

IRELAND.—Oct. 7.—-For putting in new baths, wash-hand 
basins and wash-tubs, and fitting-up hot-water boiler, at the 
male and female auxiliary infirmaries at the workhouse, 
Belfast. Messrs Young & Mackenzie, engineers, &c., Scottish 
Provident Buildings, Belfast. 

IRELAND —Oct. 11.—For erection of a residence for the 
chief medical officer at the Castlebar District Lunatic Asylum. 
Mr. Joseph T. Kelly, clerk of asylum. 

IRELAND —Oct. 19 —For erection of a fire-brigade station 
at Ardoyne, Belfast. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, architects, 
Scottish Provident Buildings, Belfast, 

IRELAND.— Oct. 22.—For erection of eighty-four labourers’ 
cottages in the South Dublin Rural District, viz. fifteen 
cottages, under four contracts, in Clondalkin electoral division ; 
fifteen cottages, under seven contracts, in Palmerston electoral 
division; thirty-seven cottages, under fourteen contracts, in 


’ 


Tallaght electoral division; and seventeen cottages, under 
nine contracts, in Whitechurch electoral division. Mr, T. a: 
Byrne, surveyor, 1 James’s Street, Dublin. 

LIGHTCLIFFE.—Oct. 11.—For erection of four houses near 
the Old Church, Lightcliffe, Yorks. Messrs. Joseph F. Walsh 
& Graham Nicholas, architects, Museum Chambers, Halifax, 

LISCARD.—Oct. 11.—For erection of sand-drying kiln, 
stables, stores, &c, on Jand in Seaview Road, Liscard,, 
Cheshire. Mr. H. W. Cook, clerk, Public Offices, Egremont. 

LONDON.—Oct 7.—For erection of a new cartshed, bothy, 
&c., at Sydenham Wells Park, S.E. Particulars at the General 
Section (Architect’s Department), L.C.C., 18 Pall Mall 
East, S W. 

LONDON.—Oct. 7.—For erection of a refuse destructor, Mr, 
D. J. Ebbetts, surveyor, 242 High Street, Acton, W. 

LONDON.—Oct. Io.—For erection of baths at the artisans 
dwellings, Stoney Lane. Town Clerk, Public Health Depart- 
ment, Guildhall, E.C, 

LOWESTOFT.— Oct. 7.—For construction of a timber pier at 
Lowestoft. Mr. John F. Stovell, secretary to the Coast 
Development Company, Ltd., 33 Walbrook, E.C. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE —For erection of a schoolroom at 
West Jesmond. Mr. W. H. Knowles, architect, 37 Grainger 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NORTH FEATHERSTONE.—Oct. 14.—For erection of 2 
Primitive / Methodist church at North Featherstone, Yorks, 
Mr. W. G. Smithson, architect, 13 Bond Street, Leeds. 
NOTTINGHAM.—For erection of works and offices on 
Queen’s Road. Mr. F. Ball, architect, 23 King Street, Not- 
tingham, 

ST. ALBANS.—Oct. 11.—For erection of an infants’ school 
at the Camp, St. Albans. Mr. F. W. Kinneir Tarte, architect, 
St. Albans. 

SALE —For erection of buildings for the Sale Urban District 
Council electricity supply. Mr. Charles Hopkinson, 29 Princess. 
Street, Manchester. ae. 

SCOTLAND.—Oct. 7.—For brickwork of a new boiler- 
house, chimney, and setting of two Lancashire boilers, 30 feet 
by 8 feet, at the gasworks, Greenock. Mr. Colin MacCulloch, 
town clerk, Greenock. 

SCOTLAND.— Oct. 8.—For additions to the public school, 
Portnockie. Messrs. Sutherland & Jamieson, architects, 
Elgin. 


PATENT INDURATED STO 


“avgy ta” PATENT INDURATED STONE CO. Ltd. City Offices: 21 Gt. St. Helen’s, London, 


Wovrks—-MILLWaALL, E. 
THOROUGHLY MATURED SLABS, CONCRETE SANITARY 


on 


TUBES, CONCRETE MAI 
BAY WINDOWS, &c. 


andisa pleasing 


Fungus, Decay, &c. Stain, 
a Wood Preservative. ™ 


Particulars from MI ATOR Sz co. Ltd. Solignum Depot, HIULL. 


SUFPLIED TO WINDSOR CASTLE FOR H.M. THE 


Perfect Foothold. Cope and Work like Natural Stone. 


KING. 
Payments extended over any number of years for Vestries, Corporations, and District Councils. 


No Laminations. 


Face equal to a Polished Flag. Natural York Stone Appearance. 
No Air Cavities. Non-Porous. Frostproof. 
Wear alike full Depth of Slab. 

Hydraulic Pressure over 1,000 Tons. 
Never becomes Slippery. 
Bye Be te » eS . 

A, to HM. 
eter ‘ Govern? 
Patent, == 


for STEPS, LANDING 
WINDOW and DOOR HEAD 
SILLS, JAMBS, or any purpose for whi 
NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL STONE CAN BE USE 
WILL LAST A CENTURY. 


The HARD YORK NONSLIP STONE CO: 


(BRANCH OF BROOKES, LiD.,), 


London, N.W.: 22 SOMERS TOWN (Midland Railway 


Head Offices: HALIFAX. 
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SCOTLAND.—Oct. 9.—For 
Ardrossan. Mr. James Cook, town clerk, Burgh Chambers, 
Ardrossan, NB. 


SHEFFIELD.— Oct. 13 —For erection of an additional car- 
shed at Queen’s Road, Sheffield. Mr. Charles F. Wike, C.E., 
city surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield. 


SHERBURN HILL —Oct. 11.—For alterations and additions 
to the Primitive Methodist chapel, Sherburn Hill, Durham, 
and erection of a new vestry. Mr. J. Walton Taylor, architect, 
Newcastle. 


SpAIN.—Oct. 12.—Huescar Municipality invites tenders for 
grant of a concession to light the town by electricity for a term 
of twenty-five years. Conditions of tender from the authorities. 


SPAIN.—Oct. 12.—For works necessary to the installation 
of a town’s water supply. Particulars may be obtained at the 
Casa Consistorial, Fonzaleche, Spain. 


* STAMFORD.—Oct. 27 —For erection of an infants’ room at 
Greatford school, and removing and rebuilding the existing 
outer offices. Specifications and plans to be seen at the school 
or sent on application. 


STARBECK.—Oct. 7.—For construction of a passenger sub- 
way under the railway at Starbeck station, Yorks, for the North- 
Eastern Railway Co. Mr. C.N. Wilkinson, secretary, York. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON.—Oct. 15.--For erection of schools to 
accommodate 150 children in the village of Pebworth. Messrs. 
Harvey Bros, architects, 30 King’s Road, Evesham. Mr. 
H. Bb. Phillips, clerk to School Board, Honeybourne, Evesham, 


STROUD.—Oct. 17.—For erection of an isolation hospital, 
with works incidental thereto, at Cashes Green, Cainscross, 
near Stroud, Gloucestershire. Mr. G. P. Milnes, architect, &c, 
Stroud. 

TEWKESBURY.—Oct. 13. —For erection of a mortuary at the 
back of Avon. Mr. H. L. Badham, town clerk, Town Hall, 
Tewkesbury. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Oct. 18 —For construction of main 
flues at the central electric-light station. Any information may 
be obtained on application to the Borough Surveyor, Town 

_ Hall, Tunbridge Wells. 


: WALES.— Oct. 6.—For erection of a schoolroom at Dynevor, 
Messrs. Martyn & Lloyd, architects, Dynevor Post Office. 
Neath. 


THE LIMMER 


NDRO- | “EXTRACTORS, ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY 


ESTAB.] 


. Ali | 


} 
1 


Telegrams, 


“LIMMER, LONDON,” 


sis 


erection of new gasworks, | 


LIMITED, 


3 
ForM or Bloc 


i|\COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 

hi Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices, 

a 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


The Buttermere Green Slate Co. 
Having acquired Sawing and Planing Machinery | E DWAR DS & ME DWAY 


WALES.—Oct. 6.—For erection of a Congregational church 
and school at Pontypool. Messrs. Swash & Bain, architects, 
Midland Bank Chambers, Newport, Mon. 

WALES —Oct. 6.—For erection of latrines, 
Troedrhiwgwair school. 
Cardiff. 

WALES.—Oct. 7.—For erection of thirty-five houses at 
Ystrad Mynach. Mr. T. W. Miller, architect, Mountain Ash, 

WALES.—Oct. 9 —For alterations and additions to the Park 
Board schools, Aberdare. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Clifton 
Street, Aberdare. 

WALES.—Oct. 11—For erection of fifty, houses in Aber 
Bargoed. Mr. G. Kenshole, architect, Station Road, Bargoed. 

WALES.—Oct. 11.—For erection of a vestry at Sher anee 
Llwynypia. Messrs. Lewis & Morgan, architects, Tonypandy, 

WALES —Oct. 13——For erection of a new Constitutional 
club building at Dowlais. Messrs. James & Morgan, archi- 
tects, Charles Street Chambers, Cardiff. 

WALES —Oct. 16.—Fer erection of a police station and 
cells at Llanfairfechan. Mr. J. H. Bodvel Roberts, 10 Castle 
Street, Carnarvon. 

WALES.—Oct. 21.—For repairs to the mary county bridge 
at Loughor, Carmarthenshire. Mr. J. W. Nicholas, clerk, 
County Offices, Carmarthen. 

WALES.—Oct. 21.—For erection of twenty-eight houses at 
Newbridge, Abercarn. Mr, George Stevens, surveyor, Council’s 
Office, Abercarn. 

WALES.—Oct. 23.—For erection of a boiler and engine- 
house in connection with existing laundry at the Joint Counties 
Asylum, Carmarthen. Mr. E. W. Reed, clerk to the asylum, 
Carmarthen. 

WaNDSWORTH.—Oct 6.—For erection of six maisonettes, 
Wandsworth Bridge Road. Messrs. F. & W. Stocker, archi- 
tects, 90 and gt Queen Street, E.C. 

WETHERBY.—F or erection of a vicarage, 
Wetherby. Mr. Arthur A. Gibson, architect, 
Crescent, Harrogate. 

WIGAN — Oct. 7.—For erection of a hospital in Park Lane, 
Abram. Messrs Heaton, Ralph & Heaton, architects, Wigan. 

WILLINGTON.— Oct. For erection of a Board school 
and teacher’s house at Sunnybrow, near Willington, co. Dur- 
ham. Mr. Ralph Dixon, clerk to School Board, West Road 


House, Crook. 
. MINETT & CO. 


‘SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING MILLS. 


Mouldings worked to any Design 
at Lowest possible Rates. 
Scaffold Boards Cut, Cornered, and 
Hooped with Iron at very Low Rates. 
Prices on Application. 


&c, at the 
Messrs James & Morgan, architects, 


Raby Park, 
5 Prospect 


[1871. 


Telephone, 
862. 


ROTHERHITHE 


(Adjoining Surrey Commercial Doc! 
TELEPHONE 521 Hor. 


Kennington Steam Joinery Works, 


bye CASSELS & STLLANSON PILLARS, dee HRADS SILLS, |9 ETHELRED ST., KENNINGTON CROSS, S.E. 


ENCINEERS & FOUNDERS, 


JAMBS, 
‘MOTHERWELL. 


OATALOGUES FRI FREE, 


THER 


MULLIONS, KERBS, TILES, 
&e., &e., in their famous 


LIGHT SEA GREEN STONE, |, rosa pains carson wi tne rs 


Telegraphic Address, “ Edgythe, London.” 


on the premises 


Architects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 


PLOUGH BRIDGE 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 
and every description of STONEWORK exeeuted 


DARK SEA GREEN STONE, 
Gemncensionerennress, ”"MOTTLED GREEN STONE. 


ae ROAD, LEEDS. PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


VATED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS) xuswick, couMBERLAND. 
NCHARD D. BATCHELOR, 


se Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. 


one, GABDOGAN IRONWORKS 
ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. M72 Se, % on, 
an” 


FRENCH ASPHALTE CO, 


ARCHITECTS 
Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


§ Laurence Pountne? Hill. Cannon St., E.C. 
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to 
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i ce WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. “x2 % STANLEY BRIDGE, 

2 LARGEST STHAM WELI-BoriInG Toors IN THE KINGDOM. O 

ie QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHA«M. CHELSEA, S.W. 
Columns, Girders, Roofs, Railings, 
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TENDERS. 


ACCRINGTON. 


For installation of one Lancashire boiler, setting and flue- 


work. 
W. H. Dixon, Accrington (accepied ) 


BISHOPS ITCHINGTON. 


BRIGHTON. 


For supply of two pumping engines, boilers and other 
machinery required at the Falmer pumping’ station.. 


Mr. F.. J. C. MAy, surveyor. 


FLEMMING. & FERGUSON, LTD , Phoenix Works, 


. £115 10 Of 


For erection of an infants’ school for 1co pupils at Bishops 


Itchington, Warwickshire. Mr. 


FRANCIS P. TREPESS, 
architect, Warwick. Quantities es architect. 


Paisley (accepied ) 


. £29,950 0 0 


CATFORD. 


For street works in Rosenthal Road. 
Fry. Bros., Lion Wharf, Greenwich (accepted). £729 0 oO 


E. Tallis . . -£994 10 ©| For street works in Davenport Road. 

Talley sss a) eee Meee ec. 895 © O| W. PEARCE, David’s Road, Forest Hill 

J. H Cashmore . 829 19 O (accepted ) 4 » 0 8 4 a G7 

G. WATSON, Southam. (accepted ) sn OG) 20. 
COBHAM. 


BROMLEY. 


For street works in Victoria Road, Elliot Road and part of 
Bourne Road. Mr. S. HAWKINGS, surveyor. 


Bourne Road. 

W. Grimley 

D.H Porter 

Lawrence & Thacker 

Meston 

H. Woodham & Sons 

J. Mowlem & Co. 

E. Peill & Sons 4 

Fry Bros, Greenwich (accepted ) 
Elliot Road. 

W. Grimley 

Daleeorter 

Meston . 

Lawrence & Thacker 

J. Mowlem & Co. 

E. Peill & Sons 

FRY Bros (accefied ) 

H. Woodham & Sons P : g 

Victoria Road. 

W. Grimley 3 ‘ : 

Ones eOrterar. 3 ; F 

Meston . ; 4 

Lawrence & Thacker 

J. Mowlem & Co. 

E. Peill & Sons 

H. Woodham & Sons 

Fry Bros. (accepted ) 


For completion of the bacteria beds in connection with the 
sewerage and sewage disposal of the parish of Cobham,. 
Surrey. Messrs. BEESLEY, SON & NICHOLS, engineers, 


£339 6 2 11 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
=e mies B. Cooke & Co.. Q : F £1,084. 10 7a 
ie ae é Haslemere Builders, Ltd. .  OIf -auam 
ek ae 6| ‘S.KavanacH & Co, Surbiton Hill, Surbiton | 
5 95 8 6 (accepted ) ; : ; 747 0 © 
170 90 Oo COLCHESTER. 
157 5 ©] For installation of electric light at St. Botolph’s Church, 
eke eo) Colchester. Mr. A. R. SILLAR, borough electrical engi- 
ineer. 
sae Me ; qi " KUNCE, 10 Williams Walk (accepied ) . £139 lo @ 
etn) 
se Olea ae COWLEY. 
778 4 5 | For alterations and repairs to the rectory, Cawley, Middlesex, 
20 BOO, for the Rev. W. R. C. Hamilton. Mr. G. ST. PIERRE 
663 15 4 HaRRIS, architect, 8 Ironmonger Lane, E.C. 
661 9 9! C.F. Kearley «2 34 e663 aa 
647 9 9] H.Borton& Sons. .  “. 6g 2a 
pA FASSNIDGE & SON (accepted ) F é : . 639 0 0 
1,698 TOMO CROYDON. 
1,376 5 2 For repair of L Odes Road. 
1,349 6 6 Fry Bros. - £586 0 G 
1,274 40) 0 Streeter Bros. ; . 569 0 Oo 
15201-2046 E, Iles . ; . 544 OFf86 
Td? oc5 120 A. BULLOCK, Tanfield Road, _ Croydon (a¢- 
of aks AD ed ee cepted) . . : : 479 0 @O 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, H.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4&5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Keports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithograplied and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upcn application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 


OLDACRES & CO., © TpONDON, Wie. 


Quantities ’’ Box, 14” x97 x 5", 2s. each 
Tele. No. 1021 - O. Central. Telegrams, ‘ “Oldacres, London.’ 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 
199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
narded on Application. 
MEDAL AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Coiours, Oil Coiours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 

Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
quares, Drawing Paper, Oanvas, Panels, &c., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 


HEYL'S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 


Westminster, S.W. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1902, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s, Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIO 


PRINTS. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bride S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 | Hop. 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 


equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 


“Quantities”? Box, 14 in. by 9 in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for 12s, Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


W. HARDAKER, 13 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


A. HARRIS, 


T. 
SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


Catalogues on Application. 


SAM DEARDS’ 


‘(SELF-LOCKING” GLAZING, 


|The removable Lead Cap and ‘‘Self-Locking”’ Steel Bat) 
are spevial features that no other systems pos*ess, 
Requires no Nuts, Boits, Screws, or Packing. 


Sole Agents for the United Kingdom. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London — Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW, 
pes 34 OLD BROAD STREET, E. C. 


Guaranteed 5 Years. 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOO! 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOCRAPHE! 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway 


Telegraphic Address, *“ Cartoons, London.’ 
as 


LIGHTNING 


Write us to send you, Post Free, the above beantiful 


DRAWING OFFICE. 


POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 
‘POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up | 


73inches wide). 


‘POORE’S Traeing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


‘POORE’S Sensitised Papers. | 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


| 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 185 Westminster. , 


| 


CONDUCTORS 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


w. J. FURSE & co. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. | 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spied eestor 


Telegrams, “‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


BEECHINGS, LTD 
* What we ) 


| 
can do | 
j 


for YOU.’ 


printed Pamphlet. 


= 163 STRAND - 


LIST of Art Plates published. in. ng Th 


Architect ’’ will be forwarded on @ 
Wood & Co., Ltd., Imperial Buildings, Lu gate. Circus. 


application to ae 


| 
| 
: 
l 
| 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 


GUILDFORD. 


For painting required at the cattle market, Woodbridge Road, 
‘in the town hall, High Street, and. other Corporation 
property. Mr. C. G. MASON, borough surveyor. 


.HUDDERSFIELD. 
For painting outside of the workhouse premises at Crosland’ 
Moor, and the interior of maternity wards, the reception 
wards and three bedrooms in the main building. 


S. Johnson & Son : é £195 18 6 
Poe thy Cattle market. £2 rhachis B. W. Ingham & Son . by RANE es 192 3 Oo 
One : 99 A. Beevers & Sons) s<fi. © 3° P.k 94 172 0 0 
W. J. Lucas. : 292 0 90 J. Preston & Sons 159 9 O 
J. Foster 25418 O| 1D. Shaw 153 10 4. 
A. Franks . , . 245 0 0 Lindley Bros. 148 0:0 
rr} ra : . - I90 10 6 A Jackson . 13% @ O 
5 apa er . . ye. ¥ 2 H, HALL; Huddersfield (accepted ) . 13@ 0 06 
C. BLUETT, Normandy, near “Guildford (accepted) 149 17 5 | For painting of the outside wood and ironwork at the Dean- 
roe RATT house workhouse premises. 
rate : B. W. Ingham & Son £60 o oO 
C. Blue Sf OS st iS ae ee com 4 ce Oh 8 JHE Preston cues 45 0 90 
[ P. McCarthy . et ce alee tO On OF 71" Coldwell aul 42 10 0 
‘ij. oe = ere - 98 3 0 Spence & Co. 2 38 18 6 
C. : a Chae en <s ae 95) 33,4 D. Hinchliffe & Sons 35 0 O 
D. Coker . - . - 9116 0 B & J. Thornton . SSI, OF 
A FRANKS (accepte Ne - 8910 0} G&G. QuarMBy & SON, Upperbridge, Holmfirth h (ac 
Castle grounds, Stoke recreation-grounds and lattice girder cepted ) ; < megor ofa 
bridge painting. 
C. Bluett . F ‘ 3 é f we. SORIOe TO IRELAND. 
W.J.G, Lucas . . - 88 © O! For erection of an underground transformer sub-station build- 
A. Franks . . oy eat . . 83 12 0 ing in Sackville Street, Dublin. Mr. SPENCER HARTY,. 
G. J. Macey. : . : . : : . 8215 oO city engineer, City Hall, Dublin. 
J. Foster : : - ith fcCA4 0 J. Donovan * ; : : ° . : -£721 0 O 
C.G. Fowler. 58 13 Io * Recommended for acceptance. 
| D. COKER (accepted) . 47 10 6 : : 
: P. McCarthy : ; 35 I0 oO For installation of a system of hot-water supply at the work- 


HARROGATE. 


For wiring and supply of fittings for the electric lighting at the 


Kursaal. 
J. WALSH, LTD, Sheffield (accepted) . 


HURDSFIELD. 


For erection of a stone staircase and cloakrooms at Church 
Hurdsfield, Macclesfield. 


Street school, 

WRIGHT, architect, Macclesfield. 

J. DAKIN, a ag Street, 
cepted) : 


— 


Macclesfield (ac- 


house infirmary, Kinsale. 
J. SHINE, Bandon, co. Cork (accepted ) - 449° 0 O 
For alterations and improvements in the workhouse buildings, 
Mount Bellew. 


; £749 0 0 Rk. MACDONALD, Galway (accepted) . . - £496. 0 o 


LEWISHAM. 
For street works in Rojack Road, Forest Hill. 


Mr. JABEZ F. HOFFMAN, 6 St. Fillan’s Road, Catford 
(accepted ) : : : : . £320 0° oO 
For street works in Algiers eee 
ea) Ove 9 Fry Bros, Lion Wharf, Greenwich (accepied). £467 0 @ 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


‘RAG TAR PAVING, 
_ Artificial Stone & Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
'Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


A.c. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, S.E. 


| SAVE TIME. 
|SAVE MONEY. 


| 
} 
i 
| 
| 


Particulars 


Thos. Harrison, Ld. 
Bradford. 


WELDON STONE. 


4 WEATHER 8TON® OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
| Suitable for allkinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
| 48 testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
_ WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
| with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


: For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOuN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, CORBY, KETTERING 


‘THE VALLONGO SLATE AND 
| MARBLE QUARRIES CO., LTD., 


(165 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


SLATE SLABS of any dimensionstor 
Pu Baths, Tanks, Billiard Beds, &., &. 


___ Prices and full d full particulars on srolicaties? 


_ WATER SUPPLIES 


ln MANSIONS, OOUNTRY HOUSES, TOWNS, VILLAGES, 
FARMS, &c, Thousands of springs discovered by W. Stone, 
Expert Water Finder, Artesian and other Wells Bored and 
Sunk, giving abundant supplies of Pure Water. Illustrated 
»ooks free.—Address. W. ST ONE, Artesian and Con- 
ulting Well Engineer, Bolingbroke Hall, Spilsby. 


Fibrous Plaster 


LiN 
DECORATIONS. 


H. E. CAZE, 16 Hinde St., LONDON, W. 
CORNICES READY for FIXING from 6d. foot. 
OVERDOORS, CEILINGS, CAPS, TRUSSES, &c. 
ESTIMATES FOR SPECIAL WORK. 


JOHN FIELD & CO. | 


REPOUSSE & ART METAL WORKERS, 


STOVE, RANGE & PATTERN CHASERS, 
In Lead or Brass of all kinds, of Hearth and | 
Mantel Adornments, 


Cadman Lane, SHEFFIELD. 


CROGGON & SON. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKING. 
INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
‘‘DURABLE’”’ ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 
CALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 

ANO ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 
CALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS. 
Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR. 


(VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 

. IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 

Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 

Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 
Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET. 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 
ESTABLISHED 1853, 


— James Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to 
CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A.,& HILL & HEY), 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


“EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
_ SYPHON VENTILATORS. 


Well made in strong Zine 
throughout, 
Adapted to any Style of* 
Architecture, : 
Price Lists, Oatalogues, Esti-- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 


Tele. Address, 
“ Ventilator, Halifax." 


REG. No. 821530, 


GUARANTEED “Farinna AaQHnUAI TE 
ABSOLUTELY FALDO S ASPHALTE 
WEATHER-PROOF. 


Unsurpassed for Horizonta! and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 


JOHN KING, 


LIMITED, The Best Material for 
ENGINGERS, Paths, Floors, Roots, Stables, Cowsheds,, 
LIV E R POO TB, Coacn-houses, &c. 
_ London Office : Lire OONTRAOTOR TO ee yes ESTABLISEED 
Fr: Chancery Lane, W H.M. GOVERNMENT | me 1851. 


Every description of Asphaite lail and supplied. 


T. FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET: 
LONDON, S.E. 


é 
i \RMING 
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SUPPLEMENT i 


MANCHESTER. ' NOTTINGHAM — continued. 
For erection of generating station, Stretford. Mr. ERNEST 


4 For erection of a refuse destructor and stables at the Wollaton 
WOODHOUSE, architect, 88 Mosley Street, Manchester, 


Road depét:—Contract No. 1—Erection and completion of 


W. D. Scott . : : : i ; - £12,000 9 0 destructor building, fan-room, stores, chimney 160 feet 
W. Healey. : 7 : : +e SE eae high and stabling. Contract No. 2—About 50 tons of 
J. Byrom : : 5 : ; - 10,669 0 0 steelwork in roof principals, purlins, trough flooring, 
J_H. Vickers, Ltd. . : F : : DU ao girders and stanchions, &c, and about 63 tons of cast 
H. Vickson & Son . : ; ; : bp ROE AO er Ov" 40 ironwork in chimney cap, roof standards, &c. Mr, 
C. Robinson . : j 5 : a . 10,000 0 oO ARTHUR BROWN, engineer. 
J. Ramsbottom 4 ; . : : 10,9000, 0710 
C. Wallworth . i . : A 4 - = 9\8G0: "O).0 Contract No. 1. 
J. Bland ee ee es) 10,489 01/0). AG TA Piatt 00.) ~ ae £5 918 13 0 
Burgess & Galt int tie cs ee OOO Ree We Weoodsend 2 « .. je eee 5,042 0 O 
B. Morton. 3 : : : ois OST kG AG W. Maule . é ‘ : : : : : 5:51 Oho 
Normanton & Sons : 5 ‘ ; se BE8BORsO oO T. Barlow. : ; ; A P 2: 5,Ath Oumar 
TY. & W. Meadows . ; : : ; cS 50h776' a0 0 H. Vickers & Son . ; . : : <5, EAQe. OF 8 
S. Warburton . 8,685 oO Oo J. H. Williamson . 5,c90 0 O 
W. THORPE, 380 Chester Road, Old Trafford, J. HuTCHINSON & SON, Nottingham (accepted ) 4,820 0 O 
Manchester (accepted ) : : ‘ 8,587.90 0 : 
| MIDDLETON JUNCTION AND WIGAN. ; «) CORRE NO 
For construction of bridges, retaining walls, &c., and widening Constructional Engineering Co. t : +. F,986u-50 440 
of line at Middleton Junction, and erection: of’ new engine A. Handyside & Co.. ; : a «Va: 17 ine 
shed and widening of bridge, &c, at Wigan, for the G. Sands & Son ; : = ; ‘ .  DOgt ore 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Co. T.W. Ward. 1,030 0 O 
T. WRIGLEY, Blackpool (accepied ). Westwood .and Wright's Hope Gasholiier & 
MITCHAM. Engineering Co. . : 993 8 oa 
Newton, Chambers & Co. : 60 0 oO 
For erection of a school for 280 children, caretaker’s house, aidoctes. Lira: . 2 : 9 
&c., at Lonesome. Mr. H. CARTER PEGG, architect, 137 J, Tildesley, Ltd. : : . : : : pa mi 
Brigstock Road, Thornton Heath. : : : . 
E. J Aca : é 4 £5,040 Jo 0 HORSELEY Co., Tipton (accepted) ; : 0) 0/2 58h 
General Builders’ Co. ‘ 2 : : « OFT. O20 
Rk. A. Lowe : : A : : é «245995250. 0 
Jenkins ICO < . A . : « 14,803)..0° 10 PORTSMOUTH. ‘ 
W. Smith & Sons. : : , . - 4,708 © ©] For erection of a mortuary at workhouse, Portsmouth. 
Burges & Sons . ; 4,700,900 Mr. PRICKETT, engineer, 
H. LENEY & Son, 36 Hawthorne Grove, Penge GrGaltern. ; 4 ‘ 4 : ; Lh 694.0 0 
(accepled) .  . : - + 4,580 0 © J. Hardy*.)- <0 0. 1,690 0 oO 
NOTTINGHAM. M. Coltherup . ‘ . : : : 8,040": Ome 
For painting the tramway poles on the Lenton and Radford H. Clark & Son : ; : : : » - 0,620 °*- Ola 
boulevards. Mr. ARTHUR BROWN, city engineer. J. Crockerell . : 5 ; 5 F . 1,620: 0% 
M. Prince . ; : ; j : : .£141 17 6 E. & A. Sprigings . ; : ; ; ot, S92 aera 
Smeeton& Son . : : 5 5 ¢ >) 106° 4.0 J. Tanner. : : : : ; ‘ « 1530) ome 
G. H. Maddock . : . a7 1082 OO J. W Perkins . : ; : é . _1,369%.0°70 
W. M. Tims, Nottingham ( (accepted ) ° e LORS FS226 W. LEARMOUTH ( (accepted yee : : - 1,369.0; 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


ZHE HAM HILU AND DOULTING STONE co. 
(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
= Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


impermeable” Concrete Paving 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &e. 


ARTIF IGIAL STON For Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, Heads, Window- 
Dressings, &C. Fireproof Floors and Stairs. | 


F. BRADFORD & CO. HOMERTON, LONDON, N. E. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


Works: 7 Upper James St., Colden Sq., Londen, W.) posta _ 
peer eH ALF ALFRED WALKER & SON, Woodville, Pudsey, Leeds. j ate 


CONTRACTORS FOR a, SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, &c. 


EXECUTED IN ALE PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Buildings, 
Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). 
Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application, Telegrams, ‘‘ Walkers, Concreters, Pudsey.” 
rer epee meena eso mg cin a 


American Maple Flooring. 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. | 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced. 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 168,70 176 DRUMMOND STREET,, N.W. 


Telephone No 773 King’s Cross, Telegraphic Address, “ Veneer, London.” 


. 
4 
‘ 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 
PORTSMOUTH —continucd. SCOTLAND—continued. 
For erection of an infants’ school at Grangemouth. Mr. 


For external fire staircases at the main building of workhouse. 


S. Salter : ‘ ; 

H. Clark & Son . “ - : : 

J. Tanner . A : : > : 

J. Harding . . 

J. Crockerell 

M. Coltherup : 

E. & A. Sprigings 

J. W. Perkins 

W. LEARMOUTH (accepted ) 
ROCHDALE. 


- £458 
» 374 
BF eH 2 
5 Bye 
. 297 
- 294 

282 
267 


see2AO 


0 ‘OF 0202070205070 


O},.0; 0" OL O70 O 500 Oc. 


For supply of about 290 yards of unclimbable iron railing. Mr. 


S. S. PLATT, borough surveyor. 


1 GREEN & Son, LTD , Smithfield Ironworks, 


Leeds (ace epted ). 
ROTHERHAM. 


For extension of the heating apparatus at the technical insti- 


tute. 
BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY 
Company, Sheffield (accepted ) . 


ST. MARY CRAY. 


For erection of additions to two shops, St. Mary Cray, Kent. 
Mr. G. ST. PIERRE HARRIS, architect, 


Lane, E.C. 
T. Knight. : a ° : 
H. Somerford & Son ' : 
faounth. . - 3 : 
Stebbings & Pannett : : : 


SCOTLAND. 


Mr. GEO. JENNINGS, borough surveyor. 
AND ENGINEERING 


aif, 1;220 


1,132 
1,129 


: 974 


12) 
re) 
te) 
Ie 


8 Ironmonger 


o0o000 


For streetwork in Bedford Place, Glasshouse Loan, and lifting 


and recausewaying Drysdale Street, 


MACKIE, burgh surveyor. 
R. C. Brebner & Co. 
D. B. Shaw 
H. Brunton & Son 
W. Wilson : 
H. & N. Brannigan . 
Bowden Lime Co. R 
Marshal, Sweeney & Co. . 
he Kennedy 


W. Dosson, Yeaman Lane, edinburgh (ac- 


cepted) . . ; : , 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


! JOHNSON PILLS na | 


he ceD CUARANTEED~ 


OLD CHARLTON, KENT. 

} 

[ HOT WATER, 
1 High and Low 
. Also STEAM. 


“ALERED GRINDROD & CO., 
WEST sT., SHEFFIELD. 


tne No 240. MENT IL ATING 


; 4LL WORK GUARANTEED. 


| 


} 
BROKEN STONE, 
| ae SETTS & 


Specialties 
in Polished Work 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire- -clay, 
| Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks. 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
| Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, LB, Os 


UMINOUS PAINT. 


MANY MEDALS AWARDED. 


. G. HORNE & SONS, LIMITED. 


5 TORRENS STREET, CITY ROAD, E.C. 


ALTERNATING & CONTINUOUS. 
DIRECT COUPLED 


Alloa. 


(M. T. MEDWAY) 


ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET 


OTHE SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR CO. 


. £4,687 
. 4,490 


4,422 
4,204 
4,154 
3,873 
35795 
3,762 


3,749 


b) 


DEPTFORD, S.F. 


Mr. 


15 


A. 


JAMES STRANG, architect, Vicar Street, Falkirk. 
Accepted tenders. 
R. Paton, Laurieston, Falkirk, digger. 
G. Sanderson, Falkirk, mason. 
J. & P. Dewar, Falkirk, carpenter and joiner. 
Aitken Bros., Grangemouth, plumber and gasfitter. 
J. Millar, Falkirk, slater, plasterer and cementer. 
Db O? May, Falkirk, glazier. 
J. Combe & Sons, Glasgow, heating. 
O’Brien & Meek, Falkirk, painter, 
J. Mundy, Glasgow, smith. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 
For construction of tramways in Onslow Road, Bevoir Valley 
and Portswood Road, having a total length ‘of about 2 3058 
yards of single track. Mr. J. A. CROWTHER, borough 


engineer. 
M A. Shepstone & Co. £3317 It 0 
P. Smith . 3,040 {4 oO 
W. L. Meredith & Co., Ltd. 2,821 12. 9 
ES Gracey a7! roo) 
Douglas & Richards. 2,360 90 a 
F. Osman. : 2-28 0 38 
Coston & Co, Ltp., Southampton (accepted ) 2,283 0 6 


SUTTON. 

For providing and laying about 1,650 lineal yards of 4-inch 
cast-iron water-mains, with valves, hydrants, &c., in the 
Wyton Road at Sutton, near Hull. Mr. WiLLiAM H, 
WELLSTED, engineer, Prince’s Dock Chambers, Hull. 


Tee Crotarkey, : 83 14 a 
F. Oldfield . ; : ae te 3 
Boyce, Bradley & Coy - 434 II oa 
W. L. Harrison 4c9 9 Qa 
C. Barnard . : : d 396 15 @ 
R.. Fisher . : : . 395 4 @ 
T. Bell : . 393 3 2 
M. Medforth 369 oO @ 
J. ROBINSON, 8 Subway Street, Hessle Road, 

Hull (accepted ) : : : : - 368 10 o 


BLAGKWALL 


GALVANIZED IRON 
COMPANY, Limited. 


GALVD. CORRUGATED 


AND 


PLAIN WORKING-UP 


SHEETS. 
RIDGE CAPPING, GUTTERS, 


&e. 


IRON ROOFING 


AND 


BUILDINGS. 


GALVANIZERS KINDS OF 


| ay 
HYDRAULIC, STEAM, OR OFFICES—5 FENCHURCH STREET, 


HAND POWER. 


LONDON, E.C. 


IRONWORK. 
ELECTRIC LIFTS. TANKS & CISTERNS. 
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SUTTON— continucd. 

Yor erection of new laundry at the Banstead Road schools, 
Sutton, for the Managers of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. Messrs. NEWMAN & NEWMAN, architects, 31 
Tooley: Street, London Bridge, S.E. Quantities by 


WALES—continued. 


(Ocr. 8, 1902. 


For supply of limestone, delivered (carriage paid) at the rate 


of 60 tons per week, for the Nantyglo and Blaina (Mon) 


Urban District Counct) 


Mr. W. R. ROACH, surveyor. 


2 a ? Accepted tenders. 
ee BARBER & SONS, 22 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, J. A. Jebb, Tylerybont Quarries, Brecon, 1,000 tons at. 5s. 3d, 
ee per ton, | 
Ue ete nae Dem eer NenpU ris. x wc Iae At iN Aritt Ane? a . Clee Hill Granite Co, Ludlow, 200 tons at 115. 8d. per ton. 
Wi Reason vo, ae ee 11,945 o o | For renovating Malakoff House, Brecon Road, Abergavenny. 
Gardener & Hazel . 4 5 : P > «11,910 +0. 0 Mr. B. J. FRANCIS, architect, Abergavenny. 
J. Horrocks. } : : : J {11896 TOuo J. G. THomas & SONS, Abergavenny (accepted) £250 0 Oo 
Cole \e : ; ; . ; 5 « 2115530 80.0 
Cropley Bros. . : : ; 5 ; - LL, 820 6 OGxO 
Bowyer & Co.. : 5 : ‘ ; a8 T5744 Gr OgeO WAKEFIELD. 
Goddard & Sons. : : : : - 11,700 © © 1 For supply and fixing of a cast-iron water-tank at Warmfield. 
Smith & Sons . . . . . : - 11,528 0 0 Mr. FRANK MASSIE, eee Tetley House, Wakefield. 
R L. Tonge . : . . . . - %I1,1I57 90 0 Sheepbridge Iron Co... é L245 Ome 
Samuel Page . : : 2 a TeTOO 52'01 50 W. Smith & Bros. 210 00 
J. B.‘POTEER, Sutton (accepted) ; : «1,090 O10 G. Tankard : : 209 10 o 
Ashworth, Hall & Co.. 200 O O 
Bagshaw & Son 197. Ona 
TIPTON. Wright & Sons 189 0 0 
‘For street works in Castle Road, Tipton, Staffs. Mr. W. H. G. Crossley . . 161 17 6 
JUKES, surveyor. Fotherby & Co. . 150 0 oO 
Currall, Lewis & Martin . ; d : 21075 OO etieaee f OuaLy ee ae : 3 
Ee; sDOOre waa. : 3 : : ‘ : s2ORO2 TT as ate é 3 
S, Saunders. , ; : 5 : »y SOLO TO 50 ae ede ee 4 3 
W. Thompson & Co. . . . : : ayes 8 - 
ht Casper Seen ; ‘ ; : : ae ce 6 T. HOWDEN & SONS, Wakefield (accebiads 135° (Ome 
J. Bateman . : “ ; é : ; e575. BOLO 
J. Hunt - 566 14 0 WEMBLEY. 
“T, ALLSOPP, Walton Street, Tipton (accepted) », 409s 0,0 


WALES. 

‘For erection of about 550 yards of close timber fencing and 

about 410 yards of post and wire fencing at the sanatorium, 
Cardiff. Mr. W. HARPuR, pecone engineer. 

W. T. Morgan . . et - £4605 oO 


fo) 
F. Ashley . : ; ‘ A ; : SEOs TSO 
J. Hamlett . : . . : : 5 a 2OOMORSG 
J. Thomas . asi2 597 20 sno 
F. WATERMAN, 102 Llanfair Road (accepted) 2 AQ C10 ee 


‘Kor UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. 


DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. 


‘WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, L®., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


MALMO 
SECTION OF FINISHED WALL. 


For excavating and wheeling away about 1,000 yards cube for 


filter-beds at sewage outfall works, Perivale Lane, Alperton. 

Mr. CECIL R. W. CHAPMAN, surveyor. 

HOLLINGSWORTH, Wealdstone, N.W., 
cube (accepted ). 


WESTERHAM HIDLL. 


Is. per yard 


For alterations and additions to Fox and Hounds, Westerham 


Hill, Kent, for Messrs. Fox & Sons. Mr. G. ST. PIERRE 


HARRIS, architect, 8 Ironmonger Lane, E.C. 


For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Also for Damp Walls. 


CERNE 
OHEET. 


E. MARTIN & SON, ‘Westerham (acce¢ ted) 


C. B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


WATER-PROOF. 


- £1,472 13 0 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 


BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 


Telegrams, co Snewin, London." LONDON, E.C. Telephone 274 Holborn. 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 


‘ROT-PROOF. 


INSECT-PROOF. 


THE FIREPROOF PARTITION SYNDICATE, LTD. 


10 YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. | 
Vol. LXVII. of THE ARCHITECT.  Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Price 42s, 6d. Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, B.C. 


Placed under Floor Boards BXCLUDES 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


FIREPROOF WALLS & FLOORS 


“FIRE wre Se 
SOUND, DAMP anp 
siasint Acar are Re R MIN PROOF 


Used by H.M. Government, Admiralty, War Office, India Office, H.M. Office of Works, 
London County Council, &c. &c. 


WwWoRKES: WALDO: ROAD,. WILDESDEN, W.-W. ; 
CATALOGUE AND QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION. | 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE Belgrave Hospital for Children, London, is being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s double-fronted 
and single-fronted patent Manchester stoves in glazed faience 
with descending smoke flues. 


Mr. J. PERCY DAY, 3 Victoria Street, S.W., sends us 
samples of Euboeolith, patent flooring and copies of numerous 
testimonials as to its durability and cleanliness from users who 
have adopted it in hospitals, public buildings, factories, &c. 
It is claimed for “ Euboeolith ” that it is adaptable for all kinds 
of floors, and is jointless, waterproof and fire-resisting, and not 
affected by heat or cold. 

THEIR balance sheet, which shows 7 per cent, and carried 
forward no less than 3,350/., is the best testimony to the appre- 

' ciation of the excellent work done by Drake & Gorham, Ltd, 
jn country house lighting Work has been done or is in hand 
for Lord Spencer, Lord Berkeley, Lord Stanley, Lord Kenyon, 
Lord Ducie, Lord Dudley, Lord Harris, Lady Price-Fothergill, 

* Sir William Cuthbert Quilter, Sir T.:V..S. Gooch, Sir W. 
Young, Sir W. Colville, &c. 

WE have received from the Hine & Waters Flexicle Cowl 
Company, Ltd., particulars of*the “ flexicle” cowl manufactured 
by them. Its construction permits of a free passage of the 
sweep’s brush by the opening of two pivoted portions, which 
automatically return to position after the brush is withdrawn, 
and obviates the necessity of a revolving head. It is also 
claimed for this cowl that owing to the impossibility of down- 
draught and the certainty of an up-draught, it is specially 
adapted to act as a terminal for ventilating shafts. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE Colwyn Bay Town Council has resolved to practically 
double the resources of the electric-lighting station. 
THE Dorking Urban District Council has decided to borrow 
20,000/. for an electric-light installation. 
. THE Boston Town Council has applied to the Board of 
Trade to extend its provisional order, and is, we understand, 
| Open to negotiate with any company that may wish to come in. 
THE Caerphilly Urban District Council has commissioned 
| Mr, R. H. Fletcher, their electrical engineer, to apply for a 
provisional order for supplying the district with electricity. 


THE Wakefield City Council has resolved to apply to the 
Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 15,000/. for 
electric-lighting purposes. 

THE St. Helens (Lancs) electric supply committee have 
instructed the town clerk to apply to the Local Government 
Board for sanction to the borrowing of the sums of 5,600/. for 
extensions of mains, overhead work, &c, and 2,000/. for the 
erection of a retaining wall, and the alteration of railway 
sidings at the power station, Cropper’s Hill. 

AT a meeting of the Berwick Harbour Commissioners a 
lease was sealed of a portion of the old shipbuilding yard on 
Berwick quay to the Urban Electric Supply Company for the 
purpose of erecting installation works. The company have for 
some time been in negotiation with Berwick sanitary authority 
for the electric lighting of the town. 

AN important extension of the municipal tramway system 
at Brighton has been agreed to by the Town Council. The 
amount to be expended is nearly 40,0007. One of the new 
lines will connect the Royal Pavilion with the Central railway 
station, another will stretch to the limit of the borough along 
the Dyke Road, and a third, though only a short line, will have 
the important effect of linking the Brighton system with the 
projected tramways for Hove. The committee reserved for a 
future report a project for bringing the service within touch of 
the King’s Road, near the West pier. 

THR Edmonton District Council was recommended to 
invite three electrical engineers to submit reports and esti- 
mates of the cost of schemes for carrying out the electric- 
lighting order of the Council (1) for generating station and 
generating plant, and (2) for electric mains and distribution, 
and also an estimate of annual expenses and revenue. Also 
that the North Metropolitan Electric Power Supply Company 
be invited to submit their terms (1) for supplying electric 
energy in bulk, and (2) for supply and distribution complete 
for all purposes. The report was amended to the effect that 
others besides the North Metropolitan Company should be 
invited to tender, and was then adopted. 

A.LOcAL Government Board inquiry has been held at 
Barrow concerning an application by the Corporation for 
sanction to borrow 20,090/. for the purpose of extending the 
electric-lighting system. The town clerk explained that the 
application was being made in consequence of an increased 
demand for the supply of electricity, and also in respect of an 
agreement entered into with the British Electric Traction 


<\oh 
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For all DECORATIVE WORK. 


PBB DAAC WANA eA PAAPPAA AAA 


“INDIAN” QUALITY 


The attention of ARCHITECTS, 
directed to the following points in the use of these special Enamels :— 


BRILLIANT GLOSS AND HARD SURFACE. 
EASY FLOW AND MANIPULATION UNDER THE BRUSH. 
ENORMOUS COVERING PROPERTIES. 


USED SATISFACTORILY BY MOST OF THE LEADING DECORATING FIRMS IN THE KINGDOM. 
Made in any Tint or Colour required, or may be Tinted with Tube Colour Stainers. 
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SPINALL’S ENAMEL, Ltd. New Cross, London, S.E. 
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Company for a supply of current for the proposed reconstructed THE Crewe Town Council on Wednesday decided to make 
tramway system. It was three and a half years since the | application to the Local Government Board for authority to 
current was first supplied by the Corporation, and the demand | borrow 15,o0c/. for the erection of the new municipal offices, 


was now so great that the capacity of the works was practically . . 

exhausted, |The total amount already borrowed was 58,5757 Sain cleric OOOO ee 

It was proposed to ask for repayment over a period of thirt i yep es . : 
Bree. pay P Y | A committee of the Corporation is to report on the subject. 


years, and that the commencement of the repayment be 
deferred for three years. The inspector said that he was afraid A NEw convalescent ward, erected at the Barnsley Beckett 
hospital by Mr. William Moore in memory of his late wife, was 


this would not be allowed, as the Local Government Board had 
decided they had no power to grant it. It was anticipated | formally opened by the donor on the 25th ult. The structure 


the extensions would meet the requirements of the borough for | has cost about 3500. ; 
tworyeats: THE new entrance lock to the South Dock at Swansea, 
At the last monthly meeting of the Wallasey District constructed at a cost ol 100,002/., was formally opened on the 
Council the gas and electricity committee made a recom- | 25th ult. The new lock, which is 375 feet in length, provides — 
mendation that the Council apply to the Local Government | 34 feet of water, an increase of to feet. The first vessel to 
Board for sanction to borrow 52,350/. for electricity extensions. | enter was the Glasgow steamer Tweed. 
The matter was referred back in order that it might be dis- Tue first sessional papers’ meeting of the Manchester 
cussed by the members of the tramways, gas and electricity | Society of Architects will be held on Thursday next, October 9, — 
committees A meeting of this joint committee has been held, | when Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., &c., will read 
and a statement of the engineer, showing the probable require- | his presidential address. 
ments of the electricity works in the matter of capital ex- THE new Primitive Methodist chapel which has been 
penditure for the next seven years, was. considered, and it was | .ooteq at Badshot Lea was opened ‘on the 26th ult. Itis 
ranean 40 ne unance Ser aten et whe 4c hee morro built of red brick with stone facings, and has a_ beautiful stone 
sik ; ‘ ia Rice ee FON ee ye pe d 2 ce aes turret. The new building, which has accommodation for 220,” 
masts fe Siege Gees ae oe ee eysices ange is situated close to the old chapel, a comparatively diminutive - 
mmittee recommenda that the charge tor electric energy tO | structure which was erected in 1867, and will in future be used 
the tramways committee be 18d. per unit instead of 2jd¢, and Hears nnidavischoul : , 
that in regard to the charges for energy to consumers in the y , 
district there be a reduction in the energy required to be 
consumed before becoming entitled to the lower scale of half 
unit per lamp, that is, two units instead of two and a half as at 
present, anda reduction also of td. in the lower scale, viz. from 
4d to 3d. per unit, the initial price of 6d. remaining. 


AN extensive scheme for the complete ventilation of the 
tunnels of the Central London Railway has been prepared by © 
Sir Benjamin Baker, consulting engineer to the company, and 
will be presented to the directorate. The scheme is under- 
stood to provide for the placing of air-pipes through the entire — 
length of the tunnels and the laying down of a special pumping 
plant at the generating station at Shepherd’s Bush. ea 

THE consecration of the new church of St. Michael and 
All Angels, Cornhohne, Todmorden, was performed by the 
VARIETIES. Bishop of Wakefield on Saturday afternoon. The new build- 


THE dedication of the new Roman Catholic church at New | ing provides seating accommodation for about 500 persons, — 
Ross, Ireland, took place on Friday last. The cost of erection It supersedes an iron building. erected a few years ago, when a. 
of this building is upwards of 25,0004. mission was first established at the Cornholme end of Harley- © 


THE Bishop of Wakefield (Dr. Eden) last week consecrated wood parish, and is in the centre of a fairly large population, 


a new chancel which has been erected at Christ Church, Wood- THE new Roman Catholic cathedral at Durban is rapidly 
house, Huddersfield. approaching completion. It is an imposing structure of 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PREMIATED DESIGNS FOR PROPOSED NEW MUNICIPAL 
OFFICES, CREWE. 


150 feet in length and over 6) feet wide. There is a fine 
vaulted roof and a tower 120 feet high. The floor, arches and 
columns are of marble, brought from Carrara. This is the 
first building in Durban in which arches of this material have 
been introduced. Adjoining is a commodious presbytery with 
a promenade, also a sacristy and a school. 


THE new Barry Road schools, Northampton, which have 
been erected at a cost of 25,000/., were formally opened on the 
28th ult. The buildings, which were designed by Messrs. 
Law & Harris, architects, Sheep Street, Northampton, are 
throughout up-to-date in every respect, and nothing has been 
stinted to make them model schools. Accommodation is 
provided for 420 boys, 420 girls and 530 infants. An excellent 
swimming-bath and the necessary laundry has also been 
provided. 


THE new church of St. Peter, Bounces Road, Edmonton, 
a thickly populated and poor parish, has been consecrated by 
the Bishop of Islington. The cost of the building (10,02¢Z.) is 
defrayed by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners from money 
received by them for the sale of a site of one of the City 
churches. The new church is in the Gothic style, of red brick, 
terra-cotta, and faced with Portland stone. It is lofty and well 
lighted, the flooring being of wood, and seating accommodation 
for 840 worshippers, the seats being chairs, with a book rest 
and kneeling mats for each. 


' A REDEMPTORIST monastery at Monkwearmouth, Sunder- 
land, was opened on the 25th ult. by Dr. Preston, bishop 
auxiliary of the Roman Catholic diocese of Hexham and New- 
castle. The building adjoins St. Benet’s Church, and has cost 
4,500/. It is said to be within a stone’s throw of the spot on 
which over twelve centuries ago St Benet founded the Bene- 
dictine abbey in which the Venerable Bede received his early 
monastic training. At present there are seven priests and five 
lay brothers in residence, but these numbers will be increased 
shortly, as the house is to serve as the headquarters for the 
Redemptorist Order in the North of England. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE foundation-stone has been laid of a new Voluntary 
school to accommodate about 300 scholars at Pontefract. 


THE corner-stone of a new gymnasium for the Ossett 
Parish Church Gymnastic Club has been laid by the mayor, 
Councillor W. Townend. The building is to cost about 300/. 


THE Flintshire County Council have agreed to build a 
bridge at Higher Wych with the co-operation of the Cheshire 
County Council from plans prepared by Mr, Wyatt, of 
Ellesmere, 

THE foundation-stones of two new Jewish synagogues for 
Hull were laid on the 26th ult., the one in Linnzeus Street and 
the other off Osborne Street, there being a sort of rivalry 
between two sections of the Jewish residents. 


THE Merthyr Tydfil District Council, who have established 
large waterworks, are about to proceed to Parliament for 
powers to construct sixteen miles of aqueduct in connection 
therewith. The scheme, which will probably cost 100,000/., 
contemplates sixteen miles of pipes. Twenty-inch mains will 
replace 12-inch mains from Upper Neuadd reservoir to 
Dowlais, in order that the supply to the works of Messrs. 
Guest,| Keen & Nettlefolds may be increased from half a million 
to one million gallons per day. 


AT a meeting of the school committee of Dundee School 
Boardsja letter was read from the Education Department 
refusing permission to use accommodation in one of the schools 
in the east end for the purpose of conducting cookery classes, 
and stating that a new school in that district was necessary. 
They advised the Board to proceed with the erection of the 
new building immediately, and in view of this instructions 
were given to.a committee to look out for a suitable site as soon 
as possible. It is believed that the new school will involve an 
expenditure of 10,000/. 


A NEW Primitive Methodist church, erected in memory of 
the late Rev. T. M‘Pherson, who was a Methodist preacher for 
over fifty years, has been opened in High Lane, Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy, by Mrs. Leese. The chapel is of red brick with Bath- 
stone dressings, and has accommodation for 450 worshippers. 
The total cost, including the schoolroom, is 3,200/., of which 
1,6co/. has been raised. A public meeting was held in the 
evening, at which an address was delivered by the Rev. T. 
Mitchell, president of the Conference. 


Telegrams, 


‘‘Norsta, London.” 
Telephone, 
3495 & 3496 
Cerrard, London. 
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MR. JAMES BARRON, C.E., has, as desired, submitted for 
the consideration of the local authorities a scheme for improving 
the entrance to the old or west harbour at Rosehearty. Mr. 
Barron estimates the cost of the works of extension, including 
the removal and re-erection of a lighthouse on the extended 
pier, at 3,0co/, Mr. Maconochie, M.P,, has intimated his 
willingness to subscribe 1oo/. towards the cost, and an applica- 
tion is to be made to the Fishery Board for a contribution. 

’ THE foundation-stone of the new church at Port Sunlight 
was laid on the 30th ult. by Mrs. W. H. Lever. The edifice, 
which will be called Christ Church, is being erected upon land 
adjoining Church Road. It is in the Gothic style, will be 
constructed inside and externally of Helsby red sandstone, and 
will accommodate a congregation of about 800, although on 
festival occasions room could be provided for 1,000. Jn addi- 
tion, there will be accommodation for a choir of 40. The 
architects for the church are Messrs. Wm. & Sega: Owen, 
Warrington, and the construction is being carried out by 
Messrs. Lever Brothers’ building department. 

MR ¥. ST. GEORGE MIVART held an inquiry at the Widnes 
town hall, on behalf of the Local Government Board, into 
the application of the Town Council for sanction to borrow 
6752. for the purchase of certain property on the Widnes 
Promenade for the purpose of extending the accident hospital. 
There was no opposition. The town clerk (Mr. Oppenheim) 
said the property proposed to be acquired was Nos. 5 and 6 
Terrace Road. It immediately adjoins the existing hospital, 
which was situated practically in the middle of a comparatively 
large estate belonging to the Corporation which formed the 
West Bank Promenade, the site of the hospital and the 
Victoria Promenade, which was constructed to commemorate 
the Diamond Jubilee of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria. 


MAJOR J. STEWART, RE, Local Government inspector, 
recently held an inquiry at Altrincham into an application for 
sanction to borrow 3,716/. for the purchase of slaughter-houses 
and land at Hale Moss and the erection of additional slaughter- 
houses and’ refuse-destructors, also 800/ for a scheme for 
supplying water for public baths and street watering. Mr 
J. G. Whyatt, clerk to the Council, laid before the inspector 
particulars” of the present indebtedness and-also the rapidly 
increasing population of the district, showing the urgent 
necessity for carrying out the object sought by the inquiry. 
In opposition to the slaughter-houses and destructor scheme 
the clerk to the Hale Urban Council said that they had 
Telegrams, “Union St. Helens.” Nat. Tel. 48. 


UNION PLATE GLASS C0 


no objection to the slaughter-houses and destructor being 
placed on the site first chosen in Altrincham, but they strongly 
objected to their being placed on the Hale portion. Mr. 
Crooks, chairman of the sanitary committee, said the Altrincham 
Council had the intention of putting the destructor on the Hale 
side. The inspector said the result of the inquiry would be 
reported in due course. 


Mr. ALDERMAN SHAw laid the foundation-stone on the 
17th inst. of a new fire station for the borough of Salford, 
which is to be erected in Albion Place, The Crescent, during 
the next year. 
borough, and in whatever direction a fire takes place the drive 
will be downhill. The site includes 5,595 square yards, of 
which 2,7c0 are leased from the Booth charity for 999 years at 
a rent of 1107 a year, and the rest is freehold. The cost of 
the building, including-the other portion of the site referred to, 
will be about 25,000/ It will provide accommodation for 
seventeen officers and men, with their families, and for seven- 
teen single men if required. There is also additional space for 
the erection of further housing accommodation. In the new 
station there will be accommadation for four horse machines 
fully manned, which, it is calculated, will be ready to turn out 
simultaneously in 15 seconds. 


' THE foundation-stone was laid on the 25th ult. of new 
schools which are being erected at a cost of 5,000/. at Far 
Forest, Worcestershire. The site is an ideal one on the 
elevated land in the New Road, commanding fine views of the 
surrounding landscape. It measures about two acres, but a 


portion of the land will be reserved. The schools and house — 


are being erected with red Staffordshire bricks, and will be 
roofed with Lewis’s Cannock tiles. The gables will be relieved 


by half-timbered work, and there will be a handsome bell _ 
The main building will consist of a mixed school for — 
The central hall will measure 48 feet by 24 feet 
This will be divided by a patent movable glass — 


turret. 
190 children. 
6 inches. 
screen. There will be two large classrooms, with separate cloak- 
room and lavatory accommodation. The infant school will be 
25 feet by 22 feet, with a separate entrance and cloak-room. 
The whole of the floors will be laid with wooden blocks. To 
each section there will be a separate playground, and covered 
play-sheds will also be provided for the wet weather. The 
buildings will be heated by hot water. throughout, the infant 
schoolroom being also provided with an open fire. The heat- 
ing vault will be beneath the infant school. The teacher's 
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house will be a very substantial and roomy building, and as a 
whole the block will present a handsome appearance. Mr. J. 
Pritchard, of Kidderminster, is the architect, Messrs. Dorse 
& Co, of Cradley, the contractors, and it is expected that the 
work will be completed next spring. 


AN influential gathering of those interested in the pro- 
motion of the public health by means of good plumbing was 
held on the 29th ult. at the Fishmongers’ Hall, under the 
auspices of the Worshipful Company of Plumbers. Mr. 
Bailie Crawford, of Glasgow, the warden of the Company 
presided, and among those present were Sir James Crichton 
Browne, Dr. Whitelegge (chief inspector of factories), Mr. 
Shirley Murphy, Professor Armstrong (of the City and Guilds 
of London Institute), Mr. L. Gomme (clerk to the London 
Gounty Council), and Mr. R. J_ Coles (clerk to the Plumbers’ 
Company). Referring to the efforts of the medical profession 
to destroy the tuberculosis bacillus, Sir James Crichton Browne 
reminded those present that bad plumbing, damp houses and 
mildew were active agents in the spread of the dread disease. 


THE members of the various businesses connected with the 
building trades of Harrogate and district have secured con- 
yeniently situated rooms in the Central Arcade, Chapel Street, 
on a lease, and have established a building trades exchange 
and club. One of the principal objects has been to havea 
suitable meeting-place for the members to have business and 
social intercourse, and the club is to be run on similar lines to 
the one at Halifax. The suite includes large billiard-room, 
smoke-room, reading and committee-rooms, and_ stewards’ 
rooms. The capital is 1,coo/., divided into 1,000 shares of 1Z. 
each ; each member will be a shareholder, but no member is 
to hold more than twenty shares. About half the shares had 
been taken up by Saturday. Mr. Riley Fortune (president of 
the Harrogate and District Builders’ Association) presided, 
and the mayor (Alderman D. Simpson) in an appropriate speech 
declared the premises open. A smoking concert followed. 


NEWGATE PRISON. 


WitH the-demolition of Newgate prison it became necessary 
4o erect a suitable building for the reception of prisoners await- 
ing trial, which, while fulfilling a temporary purpose, would 
nevertheless ‘be strong, fireproof and soundproof, and, of equal 


importance, one that could be speedily erected, the time 
allotted in which it was to be completed and handed over to 
the authorities ready for occupation being the short period of 
three months. 

The system of construction by means of patent dovetailed 
corrugated metal sheeting introduced by the Fireproof Par- 
tition Syndicate was selected, and on the vacant site between 
the present building and the Old Bailey courthouse a temporary 
Newgate is rapidly being constructed by them. We give some 
interesting illustrations showing the work in progress, but before 
further referring to them we may with advantage remind our 
readers of some of the special features of this system briefly, as we 
have on previous occasions fully described it, and pointed out 
the numerous advantages derived from its adoption 

By special machinery a patent dovetail corrugation is given 
to the metal sheets, imparting to them great strengtb, and 
providing a perfect double key for the plaster, which requires 
no support to keep it in position while being applied. 

When used to form a fireproof partition a T iron is fixed 
across the ceiling, from this H-iron standards are fixed at suit- 
able distances, through which the sheets are brought to the 
floor level, where channel iron shoes keep them rigid and in 
position. In the wall a wall channel is placed to receive one 
end of the sheet, the other being held in position by the 
H-iron standard; the next sheet is held by this and 
the next standard, and this process is continued until the 
last sheet is secured in the opposite wall channel at the 
other end of the partition, and are then ready to receive a 
plastic material which may be applied to both sides of the 
sheets at the same time. The partition when finished is from 
2 inches in thickness, according as may be required, and has 
been proved after severe tests to be fireproof as well as sound, 
damp and vermin proof. Should it be desired that wood 
skirting be fixed to one or both sides of the partition, it can 
be nailed direct to the partition, or wood fillets are placed 
in a few of the dovetail corrugations before plastering, and to 
these the skirting is fixed by screws or nails. 

For fireproof floors the ends of the corrugated sheets are 
fixed on the inside of the lower flange of the steel floor joists, 
and may be bent or arched to admit of air space between the 
concrete floor and the ceiling below, or placed straight from 
joist to joist. When a suspended ceiling is required, sheets are 
fixed into H-iron bars secured to the floor joists by a patent clip 
suspender, and give a perfect key for plastering which acts as a 
protection to the bottom flanges of the floor joists. 
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Where an air space is not required the sheets are carried from 
joist to joist, and form a perfect centreing for concrete, and are 
plastered underneath to form the ceiling, which also acts as a 
protection to the lower flanges of the joists. 


sheets unplastered, forming the cells and roof with roof lights, 
and plainly shows the method of fixing. No. 2 gives a view of 
the roof, showing the sheets covered with plastic material, 
through which can be seen the doors and windows of the cells, 
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In the male section there are eighty- eight cells, the building 
being of two storeys, constructed entirely on the above systems 
by the Fireproof Partition Syndicate, Ltd., whose address is 
at 10 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C., and who have in hand, 
in addition to this, numerous other contracts, as will be gathered 
from the following list of buildings either recently completed or 
_in course of construction. Amongst hospitals are Charing 
Cross, London Hospital, Netley, Richmond Isolation Hospital, 
_ Chester Infirmary, &c.; Tooting Bec, St. Albans, Brentwood 
and Fulbourne Asylums ; Westminster Town Hall, Prince of 

The illustration, No. 3, isa view of a corridor in the female | Wales, Comedy, Vaudeville, Strand, Avenue and Adelphi 
wing of temporary Newgate, showing the dovetailed corrugated | Theatres, also breweries, barracks, factories, banks, clubs, &c. 
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MUNICIPAL HOUSE BUILDING IN GLASGOW. 


In one of the remarkable articles on “ Municipal Socialism ” 
in the Times are the following remarks about the Glasgow 
Corporation’s experiments in building :— 

Still another form of enterprise on which the rulers of 
Glasgow pride themselves is represented by their adventure 
into the domain of municipal house-building. Under the 
Glasgow Improvements Act of 1866 the City Corporation 
acquired possession of slum areas extending over 88 acres, and 
occupied by a population of 51,0co persons, the cost of. the 
scheduled properties being about 2,0co,coo/. Clearances were 
effected, new streets were formed, and it was hoped that the 
vacant land would be taken up by builders and turned to 
account by them. A substantial portion of the land was 
disposed of to builders on chief rent or feu duty of a capital 
value of about 300,0co/. But the charges imposed by the 
Corporation were very high, and the fact that such extensive 
clearances had been made, and the former population scattered 
to other districts, led to there being only a limited demand for 
shops and houses at that time, so that several of the builders 
lost very heavily by their speculation. Others were deterred 
from running the risk of sharing their experiences; and, as 
the Corporation declined to reduce the charges for sites, so as 
to give to the builders a reasonable chance of a fair return 
on outlay, the remainder of the land was left on their 
hands until 1888, when they 1esolved to carry out a building 
scheme on their own account ‘They then proceeded to put up 
a considerable number of shops and dwelling-houses, seven 
large lodging-houses, a Jaundry and a family home, the total 
value of the property thus erected by them being about 
1,c00,000/7, To meet the cost of carrying out their improve- 
ment scheme the Corporation had levied on the rental value of 
the city a rate which was fixed at sixpence in the 4 for the first 
year, fourpence in the £ for the next four years, with subsequent 
reductions until one penny in the £ was reached, at which 
figure it stood until it was finally abandoned in 1888. The 
charge-on the sates thus extended over a period of more than 
twenty years, and the total amount actually contributed by the 
ratepayers has been put at 600,000/. 

_ In return for this expenditure the city gained what was 
undoubtedly a very great improvement in the disappearance of 
many narrow streets, filthy courts and insanitary and over- 
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crowded dwellings, and the substitution for them of new and 
broadened thoroughfares, with healthy dwellings, shops, «c. 
But there was no suggestion of any attempt to rehouse the 
people who had been ejected from the demolished areas, the 
new dwellings being, as a rule, such as only well-to-do artisans, 
Corporation officials, clerks, shopkeepers or professional men 
could affordto rent. It is said there are even members of the 
Town Council itself living in some of the municipal dwellings. 
The 51,coo persons dishoused from the insanitary areas were 
mostly left to migrate into other districts of the city. 

As regards the Corporation lodging-houses, it is true that 
at the time they were started they were a distinct advance on 
anything that private enterprise had done on these lines ; but 
private enterprise soon began to provide lodging-houses fully 
equal to those of the Corporation, and there was then no need 
for the latter to continue the business. It is equally true that 
there is an increasing demand for accommodation in the 
Corporation lodging-houses—especially on the part of men 
who: regard them as municipal houses of refuge from wives 
whom they wish to leave, and who give false names so as to 
escape detection when their wives inquire for them; or of 
other men who, earning good wages, want to reduce the cost 
of living to a minimum so that they can spend as much as 
possible in drink. There is good reason to fear that the 
so-called housing problem in Glasgow is largely a drink 
problem. Ina certain condemned area in Glasgow I found an 
intelligent woman, evidently of a respectable type, but dressed 
in rags, having a blackened eye and a bruise on the forebead, 
and accompanied by four children who looked a very picture 
of misery and neglect. To the question, “ Where will you go 
when you have to leave here?” the woman's reply was, “ Oh, 
we should be all right if he would only keep off the drink. He 
earned 4s. 6d. yesterday, but spent 4s. 2d. on drink, and 
brought me 4d¢ to keep the house on, and he knocked me 
about, as you see” 

The “family home” set up by the Corporation was intended 
originally for both widowers and widows with families, the idea 
being that the children could be cared for there by responsible 
persons while the parent went out to work; but developments 
took place which were not in the municipal programme, and 
the widows were got rid of,.accommodation being now available 
only for widowers. But at no time, it is said, has the home 
been more than three parts full; and whether a municipality 
should devote the public funds to any such enterprise at all is 
open to question. 
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So serious was the state of things brought about by the 
Corporation’s pulling down the poorest class of houses without 
making any provision for the poorest class of people that in 
1890 the Glasgow Workmen’s Dwellings Company, Ltd, was 
formed by certain prominent citizens, with a capital of about 
40,090/2., not with the idea of curing the evil with such very modest 
means, but in the hope of affording some “ object-lessons” alike 
in the building of “simple, sound houses,” capable of being 
let at minimum rents, and in improving the structure and the 
management of dilapidated slums, so as to convert them into 
habitable and remunerative dwellings, instead of demolishing 
them altogether. It was thought that if these object-lessons 
were a success the city authorities and other agencies. would 
be encouraged to follow the example set. The company thus 
played the réle of pioneers in Glasgow, for the Corporation, be 
it remembered, had up to then made virtually no attempt to 
house the poor, and had dealt only with just the cream of the 
artisan classes. In the course of ten years the company 
invested the whole of its capital in erecting six large blocks of 
new dwellings on two sites, one in the north and the other in 
the east of the city, and in purchasing 26 blocks or tenements of 
“neglected and dilapidated houses, hotbeds of disease and 
crime,” which either have been, or are in process of being, 
thoroughly renovated and converted into decent homes. But 
it seems that for some years after the completion of the first 
block of new tenements the company’s building operations were 
suspended, “largely,” says their secretary in some “Notes” 
published by him on these “ Experiments in Housing,” “from 
uncertainty as to the policy of the Corporation in providing 
much-needed housing accommodation for the struggling 
labouring class” On this same point Dr. Smart, Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Glasgow, in a lecture 
on “The Housing Problem and the Municipality,” after 
describing what had been done by the company of which he is 
a member, added:— 

“And all this without any help whatever from the Corpora- 


tion, indeed, with not a little of ignorant if not ill-natured 


obstruction. I say this perfectly frankly. It only illustrates 
the tendency of a great successful municipality not to help, but 
rather to hinder, any private agency which presumes to do the 
same work as itself” 

Meanwhile, that is to say in 1897, the Glasgow Corporation 
obtained a further Act which authorised them to acquire and 
deal with six other insanitary areas, the condition of which had 
been rendered so much worse as the outcome of the policy 
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already carried out, that they were undoubtedly a source of 
danger to the public health. It was held, however, that the 
sites thus to be cleared were too valuable to be utilised again 
for housing purposes ; and the Corporation were further em. 
powered to acquire 25 acres of land elsewhere, either within 
the city or within a radius of half a mile of the boundary, for 
dwellings for the poorer classes. The Corporation were also. 
authorised to borrow 560,000/., to be repaid within Sixty years 
and to levy a rate of 1d. in the pound, to enable them to carry 
the Act into effect. Yet here again there has been no attempt 
on the part cf the Corporation to.rehouse the particular classes 
ejected from the fresh lot of slums. They even successfully 
petitioned the Secretary for Scotland to be relieved of the 
responsibility of making any such provision, representing that 
there was already amp'’e accommodation in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the areas in question. So where the slums 
had stood before the Corporation erected five and six storey 
warehouses, workshops and other commercial buildings ; while 
municipal dwellings, suitable only. for people earning wages 
of not less than from 225 to 26s. a week, are being put up at 
Alexandra Park, which, as Professor Smart has pointed out. 
“is a mile and a half from any centre of industry and from he 
present slums, and the site selected is about seven minutes’ 
walk from the car terminus - It is, indeed,” he adds, *“ among 
green fields ; but it is questionable whether green fields are as 
attractive as they should be to the class in question. Cynical} 
people suggest that the new gasworks are being built in the 
vicinity, and that the need of accommodating Corporation 
employés may have something to'do with the new tenements,” 
The profits realised by the Corporation from the commercial 
buildings on the areas cleared within the city are to be applied, 
as far as necessary, to the relief of the dwellings beyond the 
city boundaries, the idea being that it will thus be possible to 
accommodate the tenants at cost price, or even less, without 
A further reduction 
in the cost has been effected through building on some surplus 
land acquired from the parks and cleansing departments, which 
have not wanted it for their special purposes. One sees, there- 
fore, that the tenants of these dwellings will well deserve to 
rank as a privileged class ; and that should be doubly the case 
if, besides being allowed to occupy dwellings erected in these 
specially favourable circumstances, they should indeed be 
mostly municipal employés, engaged at the neighbouring 
gasworks. 

In any case the direct result of the policy carried out by the 
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Glasgow Corporation in regard to the housing question has 
been to check the further development of local private enter- 
prise along the lines laid down by the Workmen’s Dwellings 
Company. Professor Smart says of that company :— ; 
“thas built to the limit of its capital. It could raise 
more capital, or it could start other companies. But it stays 
its hand for two very good reasons—(1) Because it cannot 
afford to rent at cost ; and (2) because, even if it were willing 
to, there is no use in private people losing money to do what 
the Corporation is going to do, presumably without losing 
money.” 


The position is the more regrettable because no one who 


reads Mr. Mann’s “‘ Notes” on the operations of the company 


can fail to be struck with the great amount of good which has 


“been done with such a very. modest capital as 40,000/., while 
still securing a return of 4 per cent. for the shareholders. One 


ship. and funds, so as to 


feels, indeed, that the Glasgow Workmen’s Dwellings Company 
has really done more in its way towards the solution of the 
real housing problem than the Glasgow Corporation with all 
the funds at their command ; and there is even the suspicion 
that the result of municipal policy in Glasgow has been to 
intensify the housing problem there, rather than to bring about 
any effectual remedy. 

As for the individual builders at Glasgow, apart from the 
housing companies, their attitude on the question was indicated 
by a speech delivered at the last annual meeting of the 
Glasgow Landlords’ Association, Ltd., by the president, Mr. 
W. C. M’Bain, who in the course of his address spoke of the 
necessity of maintaining their Association strong in member- 
“repulse the repeated aggressive 
attacks by the Corporation,” and added :— 

“We do not object to the Corporation safeguarding the 
health and lives of the citizens; and equitable, well-considered 


‘schemes for the attainment of that object will meet with no 


opposition from 
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us. But we do object to the fruits of our 
industry being filched from us, and to our legally-acquired 
property being treated. as if it belonged to the municipality. 
House-owning is a business, and people embark in it as they do 
in railways, collieries and manufacturing—to turn an honest 
penny and make a living, and not for fun or to afford a target 
for faddists to shoot at.- House-owners receive no favours from 
the ( ucporation, and none are asked, but we object to schemes 
which are founded on the lines of conferring go per cent. of the 
benefits on one class and placing go per cent. of the burdens 
on another.” 


A YEAR’S BUILDING IN GLASGOW. 


ON Thursday, the 25th ult, Lord Dean of Guild Dr. Robert 
Gourlay retired from office. The following address was 
given:— 

I have to ask you to bear with me this morning while I, 
very shortly, go back on the work this Court has done during 
the past year. I think we may claim it to bea record, for, 
while on two occasions have the number of linings exceeded 
those granted this year, the value of those has never been 
surpassed. Three times in thirty years has the total value of 
the linings been over 2,090,000/. This year they amount to 
2,549,698/., or 424,449/. above the highest figure hitherto 
reached, and that was before the extension of the city in 
1875-76, and during the boom in everything which preceded 
the failure of the City of Glasgow Bank. Of the above 
linings—669 in number—197 are for dwelling-houses and 
shops, 13 for public buildings, 1o for churches, halls and 
schoois, 166 for warehouses, 244 for alterations and additicns, 
and 39 are for new streets of 11,720 yards in all—equal in 
length to between 6 and 7 miles, the largest extension that has 
ever taken place in one year. Of the dwelling-houses, 611 are 
of one apartment—an increase of 234 as compared with last 
year, chiefly in the Eastern and St. Rollox districts ; 2,420 are 
of two apartments; 1,527 are of three apartments. Of the 
three-apartment houses, more than one-half of those over the 
whole city are in the Queen’s Park district, chiefly in Langside. 

This is a significant fact, and shows that with the great 
facilities given by our railways and electric trams an increasing 
number of the well-to-do class are making their abodes in the 
country and suburbs; 292 are of four apartments, 143 of five 
and 3£6 of six. The single-room houses are 11°42 per cent. of 
thetotalapartments lined; two room, 45°24 per cent.; three room, 
28 54 per cent.; four room, 5°45 per cent ; five room, 2 67 per 
cent.; and six room, 6°65 per cent. The districts in which the 
greatest amount of building is going on are Queen’s Park, 
Mary Hill and the Eastern, The linings for houses in the first 
are 35°09 per cent. of the total; second, 13 38 per cent.; and 
third, 20°90 per cent. The value of those in Queen’s Park is 
660,3007.; Maryhill, 302,980/.; Eastern, 225,040/. These three: 
districts represent 1,188,320/. of the total value of houses 
lined, viz. 1,458,710/ , as compared with 678,574/. in the previous 
year. 

The value of the public buildings, churches, &c., passed by 
the Court this year was 1,090,988/, as compared with 980,726/. 
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in that preceding it. These are represented by :—Public 
buildings, &c , 447,000/, ; churches, halls and schools, 63,000/. ; 
warehouses, stores and workshops, 349,000/. ; alterations and 
additions, 230,000/7, Besides ordinary applications for the 
erection of buildings, the Court has had during the year to deal 
with upwards of Io09 petitions for the approval of plans of 
buildings of the warehouse class, The Court has also had to 
dispose of fifty-seven cases at the instance of the Procurator- 
Fiscal. These were principally for the inspection and protec- 
tion of dangerous buildings, the inspection of large buildings 
and structures, such as churches, schools, grand stands, 


&c, and for orders on proprietors to repair defective 
pavements, &c. Several builders were also brought before 
the Court and fined for deviating from plans passed 


by the Court, and for allowing houses to be occupied before 
being certified. Many visitations were also made by the Court 
during the year, many of these being to inspect the site of 
buildings proposed to be erected in hollow squares. This is a 
new duty devolving upon the Court, under the Building Act of 
1920, as is also the consideration and disposal of applications 
for the erection of hoardings or billposting stations. The 
Buildings Regulation Act of 1900 may not, as yet, be fully 
understood in all its clauses, but it has at times appeared to 
the Court that a little more help might have been given it by 
builders of great experience, their architects and their law 
agents, if, in their plans, even although it involved a small 
money loss, they had been a little more liberal in the matter of 
light and air. They ‘would be benefiting in future years the 
dwellers around hollow squares and well-lighted back areas. 
The problem of the housing of the poor is still before us. May 
we hope that the Commission lately appointed here will be able 
to settle it in a way which will be a real help to those whom 
they seek to benefit, and furnish us with mudel dwellings in 
which the occupiers will take a pride, and which will be the 
means of lifting not a few to a higher platform in our social 
life ? 

During the year communications were received from the 
Faculty of Procurators containing certain suggested alterations 
in the procedure of the Court which the Faculty thought would, 
if adopted, expedite the business of the Court, and the Court 
being desirous to meet, as far as possible, the views of the 
Faculty, have had meetings with deputations from that body at 
which the suggestions were discussed and considered. One of 
the points discussed was a suggestion by the Faculty that the 
roll of cases should be called over at the commencement of the 


sitting of the Court, as is done in the Sheriff Small Debt Court, 
and lining granted in those cases in which the master of works 
had no objections. Looking, however, to the peculiar cha- 
racter of the Dean of Guild Court, and to the fact that there are 
very few cases in which adjoining proprietors are not called, 
and are entitled to be heard, the Court, after careful considera- 
tion of the views of the deputation, was of opinion that to 
adopt the suggestion of the Faculty would neither save the 
time of the legal profession nor the public, but, on the con- 
trary, would lead ito delay and confusion. In this view the 
deputation acquiesced The Court, however, thought that, 
to some extent, time might be saved were a rule passed 
providing ‘for a longer’ lapse 
the lodging of plans and the day of the Court—say 
four*days longer. This would give the master of works 
more time to examine plans—which, in consequence of 
the recent Building Act is very desirable ; architects would 
have an opportunity of amending their plans to give effect to 
any objections by the master of works, and the legal profession 
would be able to consult clients, examine titles, &c, thus 
obviating in many instances a continuation of cases for the 
production of titles. This suggested alteration was communi- 
cated to and considered by a committee of the Faculty, who 
approved of same. The Court has accordingly resolved, and 
has to-day enacted, that petitions and plans be lodged on the 
Tuesday of the week preceding that in which the Court is held, 
and that the plans shall be examined by the master of works 
on the succeeding Wednesday and Thursday. On Friday, 
Saturday and Monday they will lie in the office of the clerk of 
Court, where they can be seen by anyone interested, and any 
amendments suggested by the master of works made thereon. 
The liners’ meeting will be held as at present on the Tuesday 
preceding the Court, and any alterations on plans on the day 
of the Court, unless of a very trivial character, will not be per- 
mitted. The Court has also agreed to adopt a suggestion by 
the Faculty that the officer of Court number each copy petition 
served by him with the number that the case stands on the 
Court roll, and that when calling the case he should also call 
the agent’s name where the petitioner is represented by an 
agent. 

Another point that has been considered was a complaint 
by the Faculty that house factors and architects were in the 
habit of preparing petitions and appearing in Court either by 
themselves or by assistants on behalf of petitioners. The 
Court is aware that this has been permitted to a certain extent 
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from time immemorial—but only to a very limited extent. in 
recent years—and while the Court does not feel called upon 
_ under present circumstances to pronounce any formal order on 
the legality of such a practice, it is of opinion that the practice 
_ should cease and that only petitioners themselves or their law- 
agents should appear. Another matter that has engaged the 
attention of the Court during the year has been the condition 
of the plans passed by the Court prior to 1885. These plans 
being public property are very often required to be examined 
and referred to. Hitherto they have been lying in the base- 
ment flat of the City Chambers and no inventory of them has 
‘existed. As a consequence much time and labour has been 
expended in searches, often unsuccessful. This year a com- 
plete inventory of these plans so far existing or traceable has 
been made by Mr. Ramsay and a suitable place in the City 
Chambers has been granted by the Corporation for their 
storage and safe keeping. They will in future be under the 
~ custody of the clerk of Court, and it is hoped that the labour 
expended in arranging the plans and preparing the inventory 
- will prove of public advantage. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


A yisi1 was made by the president, Mr. Percy Griffith, and 
members of Society of Engineers on Wednesday, September 24, 
to the engineering works of Joseph Baker & Sons, Ltd., and 
the machine works of the Wicks Rotary Type-casting Com- 
pany, both of which establishments are situate in Hythe Road, 
Willesden Junction.’ 

These works are situated in Hythe Road, Willesden 
Junction, upon a branch of the Grand Junction Canal, which 
connects them directly with the Thames. They are, moreover, 
within a few minutes of the London and North-Western and 
Great Western Railway Companies’ lines. The company have 
been in their present premises for about twelve years, and their 
shops are well equipped with modern tools and machinery by 
English and American makers. The manufactures carried on 
are chiefly machines for the bread, biscuit, chocolate and con- 
fectionery trades, also garbage destructors and several other 
kinds of industrial machinery. The first, or old, building is 270 
feet in length, and is built along the banks of the canal. Atone 
end of this building are situated the forge and the coppersmiths’ 
and boilermakers’ shops. The central portion of the building is 
the machine and fitting shop. The company have adopted the 


principle of keeping their machine tools and fitters’ benches as 
near together as possible, in order to avoid the necessity of 
removing the parts of machines from one portion of the shop 
to another. This is a one-storey building, and at the further 
end is the packing and despatching department, which 
adjoins the wharf. On the further side of the wharf is the 
timber store and a shed for an experimental tram. The cast- 
iron and tool stores are arranged along one side of the main 
building. 

The new shop is 230 feet long and has a gallery about 
20 feet wide running round three sides of the building. The 
centre of this building is used as a fitting and erecting shop, 
the machines being ranged in double row against the sides of 
the building. In this shop there are several large vertical 
lathes and a large assortment of modern tools by the best 
makers. In the gallery are constructed the lighter machines, 
biscuit cutters, engraved wafer plates, speed reducing gears 
and the like 

The woodworking building is situated on the west side of 
the company’s premises and is 82 feet long by 52 feet wide ; it 
is fitted with circular saws, planing machines and various other 
woodworking machinery. The upper storey is used as the 
patternmakers’ shop, and beyond which is the drawing office 
and photographic room. In the yard are the iron and timber 
stores, the centre of the yard being used as an erecting ground 
for travelling ovens and garbage destructor furnaces. 


AN IMPORTANT MAIN DRAINAGE SCHEME 
FOR GLASGOW. 


IN connection with the inspection of the Western Drainage 
Works on Wednesday, the 25th ult., by the members of the 
Glasgow Corporation, Mr. A. B. M‘Donald, city engineer, 
prepared the following notes descriptive of the important 
scheme which the Corporation has now in hand :— 

The main drainage scheme for the collection and treatment 
of the sewage of Glasgow and the adjacent local authorities 
was authorised by special statutes in 1891, 1896, 1898 and Igo1. 
The territory included stretches along both sides of the river 
Clyde for a distance of about fifteen miles, the superficial extent 
of the drainage area being thirty-nine square miles. This 
territory is likely to be increased by the inclusion of areas 
belonging to outlying local authorities. 

The drainage area is divided into three sections, each 
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distinct from the others, with separate werks for the disposal 
of their sewage. 

The first of these, authorised in 1891, and doubled in extent 
in 1901, comprises about eleven square miles, one-half being 
within the city, and the remainder in the landward district of 
the county of Lanark. 

The works for the treatment and disposal of the sewage of 
this area are situated at Dalmarnock, and the drainage is 
collected and conveyed there by a main sewer constructed at 
the cost of the Caledonian Railway Company. 

The second section was authorised in 1896, and includes 
the municipal area on the north side of the river, not provided 
forin 1891, the burghs of Partick and Clydebank and inter- 
vening parts of the counties of Renfrew and Dumbarton, the 
whole extent being fourteen square miles. 

The works for the disposal of the sewage derived from this 
area are in process of construction on the river bank at 
Dalmuir, about seven miles below Glasgow. 

The third section, authorised in 1898, comprises the whole 
of the municipal area on the south bank of the river, the burghs 
of Rutherglen, Pollokshaws, Kinning Park and Govan, as well 
as various residential and rural districts in the counties of 
Lanark and Renfrew. The extent of this section is fourteen 
‘square miles, and it may be enlarged by the inclusion of the 
burghs of Paisley and Renfrew. 

The works for the disposal of the sewage of this area will 
be situated on the river bank at Braehead, about one mile 
‘eastward from Renfrew. 

The collecting and intercepting sewers which connect with 
the Dalmarnock works have all been constructed and in suc- 
cessful operation since May, 1894. 

The daily volume of dry-weather sewage treated there at 
the present time is about 16,000,000 gallons, which will ulti- 
mately be increased to 20,0c0,coo gallons. 

The volume of dry-weather sewage to be ultimately treated 
at Dalmuir is 49,000,000 gallons, and the corresponding volume 
at Braehead will be 48,000,000 gallons, 

.For the collection and disposal of the 97,000,coo gallons of 
sewage within this divided territory there will be constructed 
30 miles of sewers, varying in size from 2 feet 6 inches in 
diameter to Io feet, the separate capacities of which have been 
calculated to discharge, in addition to the daily dry-weather 
flow of sewage, an amount of rainfall equivalent to one-quarter 
of an inch per day, or 214,090,000 gallons of combined dis- 
charge. 


The principal features of the western scheme are the con- 
struction of an outfall sewer to convey the drainage of the 
higher levels of Glasgow and Partick to the works at Dalmuir, 
the construction of an intercepting sewer to collect the drainage 
of the lower levels of the city, the construction of an intercept- 
ing sewer to collect the drainage of the lower levels of the burgh 
of Partick, and a third intercepting sewer to convey to the 
Dalmuir works the drainage of the burgh of Clydebank. 

The Glasgow and Partick intercepting sewers will be 
pumped into the outfall sewer at Partick Bridge, the lift being 
37 feet. The pumping engines, three in number, are of the 
triple-expansion type, with plunger pumps, each being capable 
of raising 11,250 gallons per minute, or 16,0¢c0,0co gallons per 
day. Steam is supplied to these engines by four boilers, work- 
ing at a pressure of 160 lbs. per square inch. The Clydebank 
intercepting sewer will be pumped at Dalmuir, the lift being 
21 feet. The smaller engines at Dalmuir will be of the centri- 
fugal type, and the power for the treatment plant will be trans- 
mitted by electricity. 

Rather more than one-half of the total sewage of the western 
scheme will be carried to the Dalmuir works, where the whole 
contents of the outfall sewer will be delivered into the precipi- 
tation tanks above tidal level. The purified effluent from the 
tanks will pass by gravitation over’a discharge weir into the 
river, and the sludge will be pumped into specially constructed 
barges and conveyed to sea. 

On the south bank of the river the surface levels of the 
drainage area are less favourable for the conveyance of sewage 
and rainfall by gravitation than they are on the north side, 
dealing with the figures that represent the distribution of popu- 
lation at the present time, although the future development of 
the territory included will bring the volumes conveyed by the 
gravitation and pumped sewers into less disparity. A storm- 
water relief sewer will require to be constructed in Kingston 
district to discharge the rainfall carried by the outfall sewer 

The sewers to be constructed on the south side of the river 
follow for the greater part of their course the line of public 
streets and roads. There will be a pumping station at 
Pollokshields or Kinning Park, where the low-level sewage will 
be raised 35 feet, and another at Braehead, where the lift is to 
be 21 feet. . 

The sewage of Paisley and Renfrew can be brought to the 
works in low-level sewers, and will require to be pumped. 

The works for the treatment of the Southern sewace at 
Braehead will, like those of Dalmuir, have the great advantage 
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of river frontage, with every facility of water carriage for 
receiving and despatching materials. 

The system of sewage treatment which is now adopted at 
Dalmarnock is chemical precipitation by means of under- 
surface continuous flow. The drainage received at the works 
is of a complex and specially intractable character, consisting 
for the most part of industrial refuse, charged with suspended 
matters that vary from 20 to 1,009 grains per gallon. The 
treatment of such sewage is a matter of no ordinary difficulty, 
and the proportion of the chemical ingredients undergoes 
frequent change during the day. 

After careful deliberation and much patient investigation 
on the part of the sewage committee and their advisers, it was 
resolved to adopt at Dalmuir and Braehead the same method 
of sewage treatment as that which has for the last seven years 
been in successful use at Dalmarnock, with this exception, that 
the sludge presses which, by the compulsion of the situation of 
Dalmarnock works, have been employed there are to be dis- 
pensed with, and the liquid sludge, as already explained, 
carried out to sea. 

The most diligent inquiry regarding the methods adopted 
by other authorities in England failed to provide the sewage 
committee with any reason to justify them departing from 
what they regard as a securely ascertained-and efficient system 
of sewage precipitation and disposal. 

The working result of the sewage treatment in daily 
practice at Dalmarnock obliterates every trace of suspended 
matter and effects 30 per cent. of chemical purification, calcu- 
lated on the basis of oxygen absorbed in four hours at 27 degs. 
centigrade. The result may leave something to be desired, 
but it must be borne in mind that economy imposes a limit on 
achievement in this direction. The quantity of sewage disposed 
of at Dalmarnock at the present time is, as we have seen, 
about 16,000,000 gallons, and it is discharged into a tidal 
stream of fifty-fold volume. 

It has not yet been ascertained by any scientific authority 
what degree of saturation is needed to secure innocuous con- 
ditions in the admission of sewage effluent into flowing water, 
but it may be safely asserted that there is in this case as near 
an approach to the complete elimination of every element of 
objection as could be wished for. Further down the river, at 
Braehead and at Dalmuir, the 97,009,coo gallons of purified 
sewage will come in contact with 3,000,000,000 gallons of tidal 
water, and may with safety be left to natural agencies for their 
further improvement, the more especially as the quality of 


sewage to be dealt with hereafter on these lower reaches of 
the river will be of a simpler character than that which is 
presently treated at Dalmarnock, and consequently likely to 
yield an effluent of a better character. 

There is the greater reason to expect this, as the form and 
dimensions of the precipitating plant at Dalmuir and Braehead 
will be more effective than the original installation at Dal- 
marnock. 

The works there were designed by the late Mr. G. V. 
Alsing, and were justly regarded at the time of their construc- 
tion as creditable in the highest degree to their designer, 
embodying, as they then did, the latest results of experience: 
and scientific research. They were arranged for intermittent 
precipitation, and worked in connection with coke filters, 
through which the sewage effluent was passed on its way to 
the river. 

More recently it has been found desirable to extend and 
convert the Dalmarnock works; the precipitation tanks are 
now worked in continuous flow, and the use of the filters has: 
been abandoned, as it was found that the process deteriorated 
the effluent instead of improving it. 

The precipitation tanks in course of construction at Dalmuir, 
which are to be worked on the system of under-surface con- 
tinuous flow, are more favourably situated than those at Dal- 
marnock, each being about 750 feet in length, thus allowing: 
opportunity for more complete precipitation than is afforded in 
the shorter tanks at the Dalmarnock works, and effecting a 
saving in the reduced proportion of chemical agents required 
for the process. 

The works authorised under the statutes of 1896 and 1898 
include, as already stated, thirty miles of outfall and intercept- 
ing sewers, as well as four separate pumping stations, and two 
sewage works for the treatment of the collected drainage, one 
at Dalrnuir, the other at Braehead. 

The work that has been completed up to the present time 
represents only a small proportion of the whole. All the 
working drawings, details and specifications of the scheme 
authorised in 1896 were matured not long after the statute 
received the royal assent, and part of the work was commenced 
in the early months of 1899. 

The other sections of the western undertaking might have 
been proceeded with at the same time, and in all likelinood 
would have been completed before this date had not the Town 
Council at the outbreak of the South African war directed that 
capital expenditure on works should be suspended owing to 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 


the advanced rates of interest on money. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, trade prices have so increased that work then prepared 
for has been resumed at a cost yreatly exceeding the tenders 
obtained by the sewage committee at that period. 

During the course of next year it is hoped that the work on 
the northern bank of the river will be so far advanced as to 
permit the greater part of the sewage derived from the western 
area being purified, and a corresponding improvement in the 
condition of the river brought about. 

The works on the southern bank, the details of which have 
already been elaborated, will no doubt be pushed forward by 
the committee, although a longer time must necessarily elapse 
before their completion can be looked for. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT IN DUBLIN. 


THE Irish section of the Institute of Electrical Engineers 
visited and inspected on Saturday last the new electric lighting 
buildings at present in process of erection at what was 
formerly known as the Pigeon House Fort. The new works 
are intended to supersede those at present in existencein Fleet 
Street, which have been found inadequate to meet the lighting 
requirements of the city. The site for the new station was 
acquired by the contractors on May I, 1991. Considerable 
time was, however, occupied in pulling down the old buildings, 
which for many years had stood thereon, and excavating for 
the foundations, and:it was not till some months had elapsed 
that the actual work of building was commenced.: In January 
of’ the present year the erection of the chimney shaft was 
begun, and it has just been completed. : It is 186 feet in height 
—about 50 feet higher than Nelson’s Pillar—and its: founda- 
tions are nearly 39 feet in depth The main building, which 
measures 182 feet in length, 140 feet in depth and 60 teet high, 
stands on the eastern side of the new harbour. It is erected 
on massive foundations, averaging Io feet in width, and the 
walls are exceptionally strong and substantial Like the 
chimney shaft all the walls are built of Irish bricks by Dublin 
workmen. The boiler-house is 4o feet from the quay front 
of the harbour. The coal required for the works will be lifted 
from vessels lying alongside the quay opposite the station by a 
travelling crane and grab directly out of the vessels into hoppers 
in front of the boiler-house, and will be delivered into a bucket- 
conveyor running underneath the whole length of the boiler- 
house It will be weighed automatically and conveyed into 


| the store at the end of the main building, and from thence it 


will be delivered to the hoppers of the mechanical stokers in 
connection with the boilers. By this arrangement the coal 


will be delivered from the vessel to the furnace without being — 


touched by hand at an estimated cost of less than 2d per ton. 
The boiler-house is 180 feet in length and 53 feet wide. It will 
contain four Lancashire boilers and-four Babcock boilers. 
These will be supplied by a pump-house. 
will consist of the condensed steam from the condensers, 
supplemented by Vartry water. The supply of water required 
for condensing the exhaust steam will be taken direct from the 
harbour by an elaborate system of piping and wells situated 
23 feet below the level of the boiler-house. The engine house, 
a bright cheerful building, is 150 feet in length by 50 in width, 
To reduce vibration to the lowest minimum the engines will be 
placed on foundations consisting of concrete 14 feet in depth, 
The plant will consist for the present of three-phase alternators, 


which have been built at the Geilikon works, Switzerland, and 


will be driven by four Duncan Stewart engines, two sets of 
1,000 kilowats each and the remaining two 500 kilowats each. 
The engines will be capable of developing a combined total 
of nearly 6,002 horse-power. Overlooking the engine-room 
there is a switchboard-room adjoining the offices, stores, work- 
shops, mess-room, &c. Nearly all the plant required at 
present is ready for erection. The generating plant is stored 
in the old submarine mining station, two of the boilers are 


already at the premises, the switch-boards will be delivered 


within the next fortnight, and the remaining portions of the 
plant are almost completed. The whole will be erected imme- 
diately after the roofing of the building has been finished. A 


current of 5,co> volts pressure will be generated at the station Bo 


and transmitted without being reduced in strength to the 
distributing centre, which will be the existing Fleet Street 
station. From this centre high pressure cables will radiate to 


twenty district transformer sub-stations, in. different parts of — 


the city At each of these sub-stations the current will be 


reduced to the pressure at which it will be supplied to private 
consumers, viz. 200 volts for lghting and 349 for power 
The system. will cover 89 miles of street frontage, 


purposes. 


and there will be about 150 miles of cables. Of these over 100 


The feed proper ~ 


miles have already been laid. For the carrying-out of the a 


scheme with certain extras the Corporation has already 
sanctioned an outlay of 265,000/, which includes the liability 
incurred for enlarging the plant and rendering it capatie of 
supplying the outlying district of Clontarf. 
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THE WEEK. 


THE failure to pass the plans of the Brighton Electric 
Railway before the Examiner on Standing Orders has not 
deterred a syndicate from renewing the effort. Mr. F. H. 
CHEESEWRIGHT, the engineer-in-chief, says :—‘‘ The whole 
length of the line will be under 47 miles. The gauge will 
be standard gauge, with a central rail to transmit the electric 
current. The curves will be few and of large radii, the 
greatest not more than 1 in 120,. There are no engineering 
difficulties whatever in the project. It is proposed that the 
railway shall be in tunnel about 13 miles of the total length, 
and that such tunnel shall be constructed 27 feet wide in 
the clear from side to side ; this will allow room for work- 
men should two trains be in the tunnel at the same time, 
as well as avoid the train diminishing speed through the 
resistance of the air, and likewise secure perfect ventilation.” 
His associate, Mr. RopERT HAmMonp, believes it would 
9€ quite possible, with due regard to safety, to run trains at 
1 speed of 100 miles per hour, but such arate. of speed 
yould involve very heavy working expenses, and taking into 
iccount the. question of economy, he recommends that 
he normal speed should be 75 miles per hour. The line 
sould be constructed in about three years. Meanwhile the 
juty of the engineers is to make arrangements that will 
event a repetition of the gross carelessness which was 
nanifested in the plans prepared a year ago. The country 
yetween London and Brighton is not difficult for such a 
urvey as suffices for Parliamentary plans, and it will be 
liscreditable if similar absurdities to those which excited 
aughter in the Examiner’s office are again exhibited. 


_ Amonc the residences in Versailles one of the most 
nteresting is known as the Pavillon de Madame. It was 
onstructed in 1780 for the Princess JOSEPHINE-LOUISE of 
voy, who was married to the Count of PRovENCE, one of 
ne grandsons of Louis XV., and afterwards Louis XVIII. 
Te was styled Monsieur during his brother’s lifetime, and 
is wife was therefore Madame. The building was in the 
ishion of the time when everything seemed favourable to 
dyalty in France and a French Revolution was thought to 
2 an impossibility. The house is accordingly decorated 
1a charming manner, with wall and ceiling paintings of 
‘eat merit. For some years past it has been possessed by 
{. CHAUCHARD, the founder and for several years the chief 
foprietor of the Louvre, the great warehouse which every 
arisian woman from the highest to the lowest is likely to 
ive patronised. He now owns the most valuable collec- 
om of paintings in Paris, one of his treasures being 
ILLETS Angelus. M. CHAUCHARD does not forget the 
‘ene of his success and the representatives of the men 
10 helped to make him a millionaire. He has made over 
i@ beautiful Pavillon de Madame in order that it may 
\come a house of retreat for old employées. In such a 
jlace men who have performed their task may find well- 
(ned repose. 


_ Tue old Sardinian Chapel, which was approached from 
ncoln’s Inn Fields by an archway which was not grace- 
» was better known of late years asthe church of St. 
4\selm and St. Cecilia. » The origin of the first name was 
tt manifest to all. The kingdom of Sardinia no longer 
€sts and cannot be represented in London by an ambas- 
Slor.. But prior to the establishment of the kingdom of 
‘ly the Sardinian Ambassador found it advantageous to 
§ k an official residence in a different quarter of London. 
i the law of nations an ambassador’s house and any pre- 
“ie attached to it are held to be sacred, and at a time 
Wen his creed was prohibited by law a Roman Catholic 
¢\ld worship in the chapel of the Sardinian embassy as 
irimilar buildings elsewhere. It was too big to be con- 
= private chapel, and it is doubtful whether there 
€ ever enough Sardinians in London to fill it. 
hin and without it was suggestive: of being raised 
qickly and inexpensively. The people who were 
al \gonistic to the services held in it respected it in the 
it bigoted times. It was not until the Gordon Riots in 
th eighteenth century that vengeance was wreaked upon 


the building. But as the ambassador’s house was not 
respected, and TowNnLEy’s Greek sculptures were treated as 
if they were aids to idolatry, it was evident unusual excite- 
ment prevailed. All but the walls were destroyed. With 
such a precedent it would be judged impolitic to restore 
the building in a costly manner. The church had a history 
of about 250 years. It is now to pass away as an obstacle 
to the Strand improvement scheme, and a large sum will 
have to be paid for the right to demolish it. But at no 
time could it be said to be accredit to Italian architects. 


THE accident which occurred in the Crewe Station last 
August suggests the necessity of supplanting cast-iron 
columns in railway stations and introducing others of steel 
or rolled iron. That, no doubt, would be an expensive 
improvement, but the contingencies arising from an in- 
creased traffic are almost enough to make it compulsory. 
At Crewe the down passenger train to Manchester was 
crossing at the north end of the station from the down 
platform line to the down main line. The vehicles in the 
rear were run into by two empty coaches, which had been 
propelled along the down main line foul of the crossing. 


One of the carriages in-its-derailment:struck against two 


cast-iron columns supporting the station roof, and these 
two columns breaking, a portion of the’ roof about 25 yards 
in length fell down on to the permanent-way and the rear 
portion of the train. One of the roof girders in its fall 
crashed through the roof of one of ‘the saloons, but fortu- 
nately both the saloons were empty,’ and no personal 
injuries were sustained by either passengers or railway 
Officials. It is easy to imagine the loss of life which must 
have followed under circumstances less favourable. We 
suppose the coaches were moving from the force of the 
momentum they had received from an engine, and were 
consequently without a guard or guide to control their 
movements. The Board of Trade inspector says that the 
erection of cast iron pillars on the permanent-way between 
the lines of rails was a very undesirable arrangement, which 
is never used at the’ present day. It is true that in. the 
latest railway stations steel is substituted for cast-iron, but 
several stations remain in which cast-iron columns exist, 
and which the impact of a few carriages is sufficient to 
overthrow, and to bring down a part if not all of the roof. 


WiLL1AM Epwarps, who designed and constructed the 
Pont-y-ty-Pridd, which for long had the widest span of an 
bridge in England, used to be pointed out as one of the 
exemplars of the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. 
He was described as an ignorant mason, but he had a 
genuine skill in engineering, and if he lived at a later time 
he might be regarded as the rival of TkLrorp. His story’ 
has been retold in a history of the bridge, with an investiga- 
tion as to its. stability, by Mr. W. B. Coventry, C.E. 
(Sanps & Co.). Epwarps was a farmer’s son, and had 
an early practice in building drystone fences, z.e. without 
the aid of mortar. Then, having seen some masons at 
work, he procured suitable tools and ina short time was 
proficient in dressing stone. He erected some houses, 
mills and forges, and when he was twenty-seven he obtained 
the contract to design and carry out the construction of a 
bridge across the Taff. It was a three-arched structure, 
but in a couple of years it was destroyed bya flood. As 
he had engaged to maintain the bridge for seven years, he 
was compelled to erect another, and he resolved that it 
should be a single arch with a span of 140 feet and a 
rise of 35 feet. The work was not quite completed’ 
when the pressure of the haunches forced out the crown of 
the bridge. Then he undertook a bridge with a similar’ 


span and rise, but.with cylindrical openings ‘in the haunches,’ 


The third bridge was completed in 1755, and it still. 
survives, although allowed to be used for foot-traffic only. 
There is some uncertainty about the thickness of the arch. 
Epwarps declared the thickness of the arch to be 2 feet 
6 inches. That was a risky depth for the arch, and perhaps 
it is as well the bridge has been restricted to foot-passenger 
traffic. _ He erected several other bridges and gained a local 
reputation. He died in 1789 at the age of seventy. Mr. 
CovENTRY uses the bridge for an interesting analysis of’ 
bridge statics. The days for masonry bridges are over, 
but still the subject is interesting, and the small book will 
be found useful reading by students of construction. 
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PAINTERS’ ARCHITECTURE: CLAUDE LORRAINE, | 


IRISH CROSSES, 


HEN JAmes Barry, who was the first Professor 
of Painting at the Royal Academy, was a young 
man of twenty, he exhibited a picture in Dublin , which 
attracted :the attention of EpmMunD BuRKE, who became 
the most generous and forbearing of the artist’s friends. 
The subject represented was the baptism of a king of 
Cashel by St. Patrick. According: to the legend, the 
saint transfixed the foot of the royal catechumen with his 
iron-shod crozier, who thought the act was part of his pro- 
bation, and underwent it without a murmur. ‘The event 
presaged many things in the ecclesiastical history of Ireland. 
The people were destined to suffer for their belief, although 
we may presume they found compensation in other ways. 
However zealous they were as Christians and devoted to 
their creed, they were evidently not endowed with extra- 
ordinary architectural skill, for all that remains of their early 
churches must be regarded as indicating untrained workmen. 
Indeed it has been maintained by some archeologists 
that the Irish builders were not acquainted with mortar 
until after the English invasion. The buildings customarily 
admired by visitors:are later than the twelfth century. 

It is not unlikely that the Norman or Welsh builders 
who were employed in Ireland came under local influences. 
There may have been native artists who could produce most 
elaborate illuminations and ornamentation for metalwork 
which was almost ‘as delicate as filigree. In that way the 
carving of stone would often show a treatment that would 
be unlike contemporary English work. It is, however, 
unwise to be dogmatic about the state of art in Ireland 
when the country was under the sway of several kings and 
princes who, with all their respect for Christianity, were not 
scrupulous in destroying churches and monasteries and 
confiscating their treasures. 

The group of ruins known as Monasterboice, or the 
monastery of BurrE, which is about four miles from Drog- 
heda, may be taken as an example of one of the primitive 
ecclesiastical establishments of Ireland. It is believed to 
have been founded ‘towards the close of the fifth century. 
It had acquired reputation as a holy place, and it was in a 
part of Ireland which was likely to be ‘more civilised than 
the western or southern districts. But as it was near the 
eastern coast it was liable to invasions by northern rovers, 
and on one occasion there was terrible retribution. It is 
recorded that in the year 968 ‘‘ Monasterboice and Lan Lere 
were plundered from the Danes by Dona.t, King of Ireland, 
and he burned three hundred and fifty of them in one house.” 
That was a characteristic instance of Irish vengeance. Inthe 
following century there was another attack, and we read 
how “the Cloictheach (viz. round tower or belfry) of 
Monasterboice, containing books and several other valuables, 
was burned.” As no Danes are mentioned it is possible 
the devastation was perpetrated as a consequence of enmity 
between two neighbouring ‘clans. When so destructive a 
spirit prevailed examples of art were not likely to be 
respected, although they .might have been “instrumenta 
ecclesiastica.” Of the most important products of Irish 
craftsmen, only a few have survived, ‘and it is wiser to con- 
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“Flann of the great church of sweet Buite, Shee 


x 
clude that we have not sufficient materials to enable us to 
define all the characteristics of Celtic art. aa 

One of the celebrities of Monasterboice was a monk 
named FLANN, who'was a poet, antiquary and historian. 
In the “ Annals of the Four Masters ” his death is recorded 
in the following manner under the year 1056:— / oS e 

‘“EFLANN of the Monastery, lecturer of Monasterboice, 
the last fountain of knowledge of the Irish in history, 
poetry, eloquence and general literature, died on the fourth 


of the calends of December, of whom it was said:—_ 


The piercing eyes of his smooth head were modest; 
The godly man of. Meath was he of whom we speak ; ee 
The last professor of the country of the three Finns was Flann.” 


Some of his historical poems have survived; ther 
also. copies .of a chronological work by him en 
‘“‘Synchronisms of. the Irish Kings with the Eastern 
Roman Emperors, and of the Christian Provincial k 
of Ireland and the Kings of Scotland of the lish Race 
the Chief Monarchs of Ireland.” It is safe to assum 
FLANN was only one among many scholars who 
associated with Monasterboice. i ae rn 

It is impossible to say whether the entire ecclesi 
establishment of Monasterboice is represented by the 
which are to be seen. There are remains of two chu 
one is supposed to have. belonged to the twelfth cer 
while the other is connected with a much earlier tim 
planning of both is of the simplest—an oblong, i 
was a nave andchoir. There is likewise a round tc 
about 110 feet in height, but originally it must hay 
yet more lofty, for the conical top was destroyed by light 
Evidently it consisted of five storeys. Six feet from 
ground is the doorway, which is 5 feet 6 inches by 1 
ro inches. es : oe 

Similar buildings are to be found in other places in 
Ireland, such as Clonmacnoise, Glendalough, &c. But among 
all the Irish crosses there are none which surpass those of 


Monasterboice. There were three, but the principal part 
of the third has been destroyed. Cae 
The crosses are for want of a better term known 4s 


“high crosses,” in order to distinguish them from the 
crosses which have been carved on horizontal tombstones: 
At one time they were likely to be seen near all the 
principal ecclesiastical establishments, but no more than 
forty-five of them have survived. The majority present 
examples of sculpture like those of Monasterboice. It is 
supposed that they all belong to a period between the 
tenth and thirteenth ‘centuries. 7 i 

They are interesting not only for their intrinsic merit, if 
considered separately, but also on account of their connec” 
tion with more ancient art. Anyone who will look at an 
ancient bell shrine, like that in the Wallace Collection, 4 
crozier, a chalice, a case for a Book of the Gospels ot 4 
brooch, will perceive that the Celtic artists always treated 
a subject by means of panels. There may bea resemblance 
between the character of the ornament, but all-over 
patterns are unknown in Irish decoration. Possibly the 
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employment of Irish diamonds in the decoration may have 
suggested that there could be no more interesting way of 
adorning the intermediate spaces than by arranging them as 
anels to be filled in either with a variety of ornament or 
3 ‘repetitions of what was found in one panel. In 
arranging. the interlacing or the scrollwork the artists did 
not always observe a symmetrical arrangement. They 
allowed themselves liberty, and sometimes made the part 
on the right of an axis slightly different from that on the 
left. It is this variety which distinguishes original work 
from modern imitations. In our days repetition is con- 
sidered to be indispensable. It is observed in imitations of 
Celtic ornament, and in consequence the work has a lifeless 
appearance which would horrify the old Celtic carvers and 
metalworkers. 

_. When it became necessary to set up tall crosses as 
memorials of a prince or abbot, the artists adhered to the 


Cross AT MONASTERBOICE. 


‘neient principle of panel treatment as if it alone were 
‘Ppropriate. Indeed, precedents in metalworking are 
uggested throughout. The upper part of the cross, as we 
€ in the examples from Monasterboice, becomes a small 
brine. The circle around the arms might be a copy on a 
ange scale from a brooch. The twisted lines which enclose 
te panels are also familiar in the old jewellery. The panel 
ystem was likewise appropriate, for it enabled the cross to 
ssume the character, as it were, of a pictorial bible. Owing 
» the defacement, it is not possible to make out ail the 
abjects. In the taller of the two crosses we illustrate, 
hich is 

yenty-two panels can be identified. They are supposed 
) Tepresent the Fall of Man, Expulsion from Eden, 
‘DAM delves and Eve spins, the Death of ApgL, the 
-orship of the Magi, with its type, the Three Warriors 
fore Davip, MicHAEL and SATAN at the weighin gof 
vuls, the Crucifixion.and Last Judgment. In the second 
Oss, which is generally known as the Cross of MuIREAD- 
\CH, because it bears an inscription asking prayers for 
Ssoul as the maker of the cross, the subjects of six of 


20 feet high, the subjects of nine out of| is represented by earthworks, stone circles, &c. 
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‘the twenty-four panels have been indicated, viz. the 
Crucifixion, CHRIST in Glory, the Last Judgment, 


St. MICHAEL weighing souls, the Fall of Apam and Eve 
and their Expulsion. It is well to note that archeologists 
are not unanimous about the meaning of the iconography, 
and the photographs suggest that with such figures a great 
deal of latitude should be permitted. 

The name of MurrEapDiAcH might be expected to afford’. 
a clue to the time when the cross was set up. According to 
the Annals, an abbot of that name, whois described as the 
son of FLANN, died in 844, and he is presumed by some’ 
archeologists to have given the cross. But he could not have 
been the son of the Professor FLANN who is said to have died: 


t 


Cross AT MONASTERBOICE (MUIREADHACH’S. ) 


in 1056. In 922 another abbot, called MuirEaDHACH, ~ 
passed away; he is described by the annalist as “chief 

beadsman to all the men of Bregia, youths, clerks and the 

steward of PATRICK’s people, from Sliabh Fuaid (the Fews 

Mountain) to Leinster.” The cross might have been pro- 

duced in the time of either of these ecclesiastics. 

The county of Louth contains many remains of 
antiquity. At the period of the invasion it was known as 
part of the territory of Oriel or Ulster, and having been 
conquered by DE Courcy it was a portion of the large 
region granted to him. The prehistoric archzeology of Lou:h 
Besides 
Monasterboice there was an abbey at Mellifont of which 
remains exist, there are various castles which were erected 
for the protection of the English, and although the county 
is the smallest of the. thirty-two in Ireland, it presents 
many features to reward the artist and archeologist. 

The illustrations of the two crosses are from photographs 
by Colonel R. W. Stewart, R.E., whose work is familiar 
to amateur in England, and who now derives pleasure in 
making records of the antiquities and scenery of Ireland.., 
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EARTH THE DESTROYER.* 
HERE was a time when men believed they were 
actually, and not in a. rhetorical sense, “ Lords of 
Creation.” They looked on the earth as their creature 
which could be operated on in a great many ways, and dare 
not give any sign of discontent. SHAKESPEARE, alone 
ameng poets or seers, seems to have had a misgiving 
that the earth could be a source of danger. When he 
called it “the dungey earth” the adjective was suggestive 
of much which was unpoetic or unfit to be expressed in a 
theatre, however rude. He also realised thata considerable 
part of what was dangerous found its origin there, and that, 
in fact, some of the evil in man came from the soil on 
which he stood like a ruler. What can be more expressive 

of modern scientific theories than the address— 


Common mother, thou, 
Whose womb unmeasurable, and infinite breast, 
Teems, and feeds all; whose self-same mettle, 
Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puff’d, 
Engenders the black toad and adder blue, 
The gilded newt and eyeless venom’d worm, 
With all the abhorred births below crisp heaven 
Whereon Hyperion’s quickening fire doth shine? 


And in other passages we can see how truly he realised 
that man and the earth were subjected to the universal law 
of:action and reaction. As Dr. Hype says, “ Wherever 
there is life we have a corresponding amount of death,” 
and in the end the earth was the victor, for the dust of 
ALEXANDER might become lJoam and ‘stop a beer barrel, 
while imperious C#sar turned to clay could patch a hole in 
a wall. Modern architects have, beyond most men, to 
'understand that debit and credit relationship which is 
universal, and it is their business as far as possible to over- 
come the destructive power of the earth’s surface. The 
drainage of building sites, the substitution of concrete, 
asphalte and other impermeable materials are all efforts to 
subdue the dangerous elements which are inevitable, or to 
keep them at a safe distance. 

The series of lectures delivered at the Royal College of 
Physicians by Dr. PoorE give an explanation of the extent 
of the dangers which are beneath our feet, and which, 
unless care is taken, can grow to be fatal to man. He 
therefore opens with a definition which a few years ago 
would be thought excessively pessimistic, but which has 
become no more than a truism. ‘That which we com- 
monly spcak of as earth, soil or humus, is,” he said, “ largely 
composed of excreta and the dead remains of animals and 
vegetables, which, as the result of fresh biological pro- 
cesses, are either returned to the bodies of living vegetable 
organisms, or after becoming mineralised and soluble, are 
washed downwards by the rain, and ultimately find an exit 
in the sea.” Some of those organisms seem to be attracted 
by men, adhering to skin and clothing, clinging in the hair, 
and taking refuge under the nails. How numerous they 
are 1s shown by a Local Government Board report, in 
_ which it is stated that they varied from 8,326 in a_ virgin 
sand and 475,282. in a virgin peat, to 115,014,492 in the 
soil from a trench in a sewage farm. Broadly speaking, 
says Dr. Poors, in his plain manner, the microbes bear a 
proportion to the amount of dung, and a gramme of dung 
from a cow fed on hay contained 165,000,000. ‘Tetanus, 
anthrax, cholera, Malta fever, plague, diphtheria, enteric and 
a host of diseases are all proved to be traceable to conditions 
of soil. 

What is remarkables,that even with precautions taken 
to protect human life from’ the dangers of the soil, yet 
somehow noxious organisms contrive to escape from their 


prison. There are authorities who hold that diphtheria is 
a soil disease, although Dr. PooreE says that is not 
proven :— 


_ Newsholme’s figures generally seem to show that diphtheria 
is now a disease more of the towns than of the rural districts. 
It is not very easy to understand how in a city where pave- 
ments and other impermeable:coverings to the soil are general, 


*- The Earth in Relation to the Preservation and Destruction of 
Contagia. Being the Milroy Lectures delivered at the Roya! College 
of Physicians in 1899, together with other papers on sanitation. By 
G. V. Poore, M.D., &c., Professor of the Principles and’ Practice of 
Medicine, University College, London. (Longmans, ‘Green & 'Co.)- 


| Dr. Poore asserts it is owing to the anxious care Hie ° 
| bestowed upon the ground. ys, 


the bacillus:is driven by the rising subsoil. water into the air, 
Of course, it may be driven out of the sewers and sewer venti-. 
lators, in which case it becomes a sewer disease rather than 
a soil disease. Why is it not an air disease? Nobody who 
has ever smelt the air of Bond Street in a _ hot 
July, or who-has watched the impurities descending from 
the upper air when they are driven downwards by the 
first showers after a drought, would refuse to allow to the air of 
a city any amount of potential infectivity.: Most of the facts 
collected by Newsholme are explained as readily, if not more 
readily, on the theory that diphtheria is an air disease as upon 
the theory that it is a soil disease. If we remember that a 


theory is not a fact, these speculations will do no harm, - 


Unfortunately this is not always remembered. Diphtheria 
(Copeman) has been supposed to show a preference forhouses on 
damp clayey soils (Greenhow, Airy), and dampness of habitation 
(Thursfield). “Although,” says Copeman, “dampness of site 
is undoubtedly a factor in the production of outbreaks of 
diphtheria, particularly if such dampness be due to persistent 
leakage from imperfect sewers or cesspools,” it does not 
appear to bear any relation to the rise and fall of the subsoil 
water. That diphtheria is a soil disease is certainly not proven, 

It is a disputed point how far excavations for railway 
and other works on a large scale produce outbreaks of 
malaria. The Royal Engineers, who have at times to 
become navvies, suffer more from fever than other troops. 
Excavations in Margate, before a general drainage system 
was adopted, used to cause much illness among the men 
employed. A similar experience has been derived in other 
English towns. PETTENKOFER was the first to maintain 
that enteric fever is due to a soil organism. Sir CHARLES 
CAMERON confirmed that conclusion by the observation of 
4,000 cases of enteric fever in Dublin. He also makes 4 
statement which is enough to overthrow a widely spread 
belief, for according to him, ‘where gravel forms the site 
of streets there is far more typhoid fever than in the dis- 
tricts which rest upon the stiff boulder clay. This is clearly 
owing to the fact that the bacillus typhosus, which is 
eerobian—that is, requires oxygen—can get it more freely 
in the loose gravels than in the stiff clays. In the gravel 
too, there is a much greater space for the development and 
movement of the bacilli.” It is also remarkable that 


Chichester, in which there was an outbreak of enteric fever 


in 1896, is built on a bed of gravel. Maidstone suffer 


1897 in the same way, but there the ground was contami- 
worthy that the inmates of the prison and barracks escaped _ 


nated by leaky sewers, drains and cesspools. 
the contagion. GS 
Dr. Poorg, it should be remembered, is for sanitar 
purposes an experimentalist in agriculture, for he has ke 
a garden at Andover in which to test his theories. He 
therefore admires the system which has been followed in 


Holland, and especially in Groningen and Friesland, of © 


In that district enteric fever is rare, and 


treating refuse. 


“The Dutchman,” he sa 


‘is fully impressed with the necessity of returning to the 


soil everything that comes out of it. Nobody knows 


better how to facilitate that circulation of organic matter 


which is a law of nature, and he sees that his profit depends ~ 
upon the completeness and rapidity of that circulation, and 


that in farming, as in other business, a rapid turnover of 
capital is to be aimed at.” at en 
deavour of the city of Manchester to reclaim Carrington 


Moss and Chat Moss through the agency of refuse receives - 


merited praise. It may not everywhere be practicable to 
deal with the refuse of towns and cities in so successful’a 
manner. 


remedy for many of the evils of our time is by an adoption 


of a similar principle. We may pave the backyard, he 
says, and provide it with a gully, and have ventilated sewers, 
and yet vapours will come near our bedroom windows. 
have to cope with the | 


The majority of sanitary experts who 


In like manner the great en-— 


But Dr. Poore is of opinion thatthe only 


problems in crowded cities are glad when refuse is removed | 


to a distance, regardless of what becomes of it. 
of sanitation, according to the author, 
starvation of the soil. i 

the earth would be enriched, and he. believes that agricul- 
ture would once more become a profitable occupation. | — 

| ‘Holding ‘such a theory, Dr. PoorE keeps a sharp watch 
for the defects to which ‘sewers are liable. He gives al 
account of various outbreaks of illness which were cause 
by ‘*the insuction of foul air or liquids by leaking watel> 


‘That kind | 
involves.a systematic © 
If his own theories were carried out 
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pipes during intermissions in the supply,” and when we 
hear of water mains being Jaid in the same trenches as 
sewers, and that a sewer has been traversed by a water-pipe, 
the possibilities of insuction are not rare. At Worthing in 
1893 what seemed to be almost a plague was partly attri- 
buted to the accidental mixing of the Worthing water with 
the supply of the adjoining districts, the latter being fouled. 
Every water company, Dr. PoorE suggests, should main- 
tain a laboratory for chemical and bacteriological examina- 
tion of the water it distributes, with efficient experts who 
would test samples daily or hourly. 

Dr. Poore gives a description of a cottage he has had 
erected, which is interesting as exemplifying his principles. 
It consists of a living-room, three bedrooms, scullery and 
washhouse, glazed verandah, and; above all, a rain- water 
tank. It is laid out with one of the angles pointing due 
north in order to have a possibility of some sunshine on 
every wall in all seasons of the year. There is a passage 
or hall running from back to front, with a door at 
each end, so as to have a through draught. The rooms 
do not directly communicate with one another. Each of 
them has a fireplace, and-no fireplace is placed against an 
euter wall. The walls are built of mud (that is, chalk 
puddled up with straw), flints and timber being the only 
other materials found in the locality. The mud is 15 inches 
thick, with rough-cast on the outside and a lining of match- 
boarding, so that the thickness is about 17 inches. The 
floors are of concrete finished in granite cement, and the 
skirtings are of the same material. The cost of the walls 
was 55. per perch—z.e. 1 foot high, 15 inches thick and 
165 feet long. The walls do not correspond with the by- 
laws of the Local Government Board, but in a fire at 
Andover it was found that old mud walls of cottages with- 
stood the flames. When the tendency of _ by-laws, 
says Dr. Poorer, is to boycott a local building material 
and to extinguish a local industry, the pros and cons 
‘ought to be very carefully weighed. The rain-water 
‘tank is. constructed on the principle of the Venetian 
‘cistern. _ It is circular in form, having a diameter of 7 feet 
and a depth of ro feet. In the centre is a diaphragm per- 
forated at the bottom by three drain-pipes. The water 
‘which falls from the roof passes through two strainers in an 
‘ornamental vase, and then through gravel and sand _ before 
it can be drawn through the pump. — Lead, iron or galvanised 
iron have been avoided. As the roof is 1,100 square feet 
in area, it is assumed that the supply is 15,000 gailons a 
year, or more than 4o gallons per day. Other sanitary 
Arrangements are described at length, but the total cost of 
this experimental cottage is not mentioned. 
| In planning buildings architects are not always free 
agents, for they are subjected to building Acts, by-laws and 
other edicts. Dr. Poore dare not erect his cottage without 
‘tekking across the boundary of the borough of Andover. 
Much of what he recommends, however desirable, could 
‘tot be realised unless under exceptional circumstances. 
But his pages are worth consideration, for they are sug- 
jestive of the differences between natural and artificial 
ystems, while recalling primitive and remote practice. The 
uthor’s earnestness is not to be questioned, and his Milroy 
4ectures will have their use by suggesting the sternness of 
ae conditions of life, the difficulty of discovering nature’s 
‘ws and the punishments which attend all infraction of 
em. — 


_ TEDDINGTON AND KNELLER HALL.* 
\/[Y desire in bringing you to Twickenham to-day was to 
‘Yt give you an insight into one of the oldest villages 
‘thin twelve miles of London; there is no place which has 
en made more famous as the abode of eminent men and 
‘omen of arts and letters than Twickenham. 

_ Kneller Hall, formerly of the parish of Twickenhan, is now 
lotted to Hounslow, but the hall dates back only some 
'0 years; it was then called Whitton House, the name given 
\it by Godfrey Kneller, when he built it in the years 1709-11. 
‘€ only lived to enjoy it some twelve years, as he died there 
1723. . 

_ The house was of red brick, stately, had good rooms and a 
and Staircase, which, according to the fashion of the time, 
/S painted by Laguerre.. Kneller intended to employ Sir 


_* A paper read by Mr. Arthur C. Doughty before the members of 
') Upper.Nerwood Atheneum, . 


James Thornhill, but learning that he was engaged on a 
portrait of Sir Isaac Newton, said no portrait-painter should 
paint his house, and called in Laguerre. Lysons says Sir 
Godfrey Kneller: painted the: staircase himself, assisted * by 
Laguerre. 

Kneller, the most fortunate of portrait-painters, was a native 
of Libeck. Originally destined for the Army, he was sent to 
Leyden to study mathematics and fortifications, but nature had 
destined him for a painter, and he became a pupil of Rembrandt. 
He came to England in 1674, whilst Lely was at the height of 
his reputation. By the Duke of Monmouth’s desire the king 
sat to Kneller at the same time that Lely was painting him for 
the Duke of York. The young’artist’s success on this occasion 
fixed his character, and he became portrait-painter to the king, 
and continued his position under James II., William and Mary, 
Queen Anne and George I. He had painted ten monarchs, 
and been celebrated in verse by Dryden, Prior, Pope, Addison, 
Steele and Tickell. He was very wealthy, lived here in great 
state, was a J.P. and churchwarden of Twickenham. 

As a J.P, having no distrust in his own judgment, he was 
apt to decide by equity rather than by law. A soldier who was 
brought before him, detected in the act of stealing a joint of 
meat, pleaded in extenuation of his offence that the exposure 
of the luxury was more than he could resist. The argument 
convinced Kneller completely. | He at once discharged the 
wretched. thief; and severely reprimanded the butcher for 
unduly putting temptation in the fellow’s way. Ona question 
arising as to which of two parishes a pauper ‘belonged, Sir 
Godfrey would hear no evidence, but assigned him to the 
richer one promptly. In his great humanity he would refuse 
to distrain on a man who had nothing but his furniture with 
which to pay. 

He was of inordinate vanity ; he bragged more, spelt worse 
and painted better than any artist of his day. ' He was knighted 
by King William, and created a baronet by George I. in 1715. 

He lies buried in Twickenham parish church, but his monu- 
ment is in Westminster Abbey. 

After the death of Kneller’s widow the house was sold, and 
was enlarged and remodelled by a Mr. Culvert, the owner, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Philip Hardwick, R.A. 
Kneller Hall, as the house was now called, was purchased in 
1847 by the Council of Education, and converted into a train- 
ing school for schoolmasters of workhouse schools, the master 
being Dr. F. Temple, subsequently master of Rugby, and now 
Archbishop of Canterbury. To fit it for a training school, the 
house was in a measure transformed, and enlarged and re- 
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KNELLER HALL. 


decorated by Geo. Mair, who arranged the front after the style 
of Wollaston. Hall. In 1856 it was still further altered on being 
transferred to the War Department, and converted into a 
school for the education of bandmasters and musicians fur the 
Army. 

The Royal Military School of Music provides a thorough 
course of practical and theoretical instruction under a compe- 
ent staff of teachers. Little is now left of Kneller’s house. _ 

On our way to Teddington we pass Pope’s Villa—little like: 
the original house when Pope resided there from 1717 until his 
death in 1744. 

Kitty Clive’s cottage was called Little Strawberry Hill 7 she 
moved here from Little Marble Hill Cottage. Kitty Clive’s 
maiden name was Miss Raftor; she was the daughter of an 
Irish gentleman ; she was born 1711, and died. at Strawberry. 
Hill in December 1785. In 1769, having acquired a good com- 
petence, She retired from the stage and resided at Strawberry 
Hill. She was married in 1732 to a Mr. George Clive, a 
barrister, but though the match did not turn out happily, her 
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character always stood unblemished. When she was asked 
why she did not accept the hospitality offered by some ladies 
of the nobility, she said she chose her company as she chose 
her fruit, and she was not for damaged quality. 

Strawberry Hill House was originally a small tenement 
built in 1698 by the Earl of Bradford’s coachman and let as a 
lodging-house. Colley Cibber was one of its first tenants. The 
beauty of its situation afterwards tempted persons of rank to 
take itas a summer residence. Talbot, Bishop of Durham, 
lived in it eight years; after him Henry, Marquis of Carnarvon, 
Lord John Philip Sackville, afterwards took the house, and 
then. in 1747 the Earl of Oxford (then the Hon. Horace 
Walpole), bought the house and enlarged it during 1753 to 1776, 
and decorated it inside and out in the Gothic style. At some 
future time I hope to have the pleasure of taking you over the 
interior and grounds. 

We now arrive at Teddington. The manor was given to 
Westminster by the founder Sebert, first Christian king of the 
East Saxons. In the year 1547 it was surrendered to 
Henry VIII. by the abbot and convent of Westminster. King 
James in 1603. granted a reversion of the manor to John 
Hill and his heirs. 

The manor house, which stood opposite the west end of 
the church, was pulled down about three years ago. It was 
built by the celebrated Lord Buckhurst. One of the bed- 
chambers contained a State bed, given by the Emperor 
Charles VI. to Sir George Rooke. 

The Earl of Leicester resided at Teddington in 1570. 
William Penn, the celebrated Quaker, lived there in 1688. The 
letter wherein he clears himself from the charge of being a 
Papist is dated from Teddington, October 24, 1688. John 
Wilkes was in hiding there, the second turning up the High 
Street from the church. 

The parish church, dedicated to St. Mary, is a small brick 
structure consisting of a chancel, nave and two aisles. 

The south aisle appear to have been built and the chancel 
repaired in the early part of the sixteenth century. The east 
window is much more ancient. The north aisle was added in 
1753, principally at the expense of Dr. Hales, who rebuilt the 
tower in 1754. In the church. are the monuments of Sir 
Orlando Bridgman, Commissioner to Charles I., and Lord 
Clarendon speaks of him as being in the confidence of that 
monarch ; of Richard Parsonby, of Taunton, 1613 ; of William 
Terreman, of Whimple, Devon, 1618 ; of Margaret Woffington, 
1760 ; and the celebrated Dr. Hales, who lies buried under the 
tower he [built, was one of the vicars of Teddington, and 
refused a canonry of Windsor. There are also tablets to 
Henry Flitcroft, architect of churches of St. Giles-in-the-Fielas, 
and St. Olave’s, Tooley Street. Richard Bentley, friend of 
Horace Walpole, and designer of Strawberry Hill House, and 
Paul Whitehead, the poet and friend of the notorious Lord de 
Despencer, is buried inthe churchyard,1774. There is a tablet 
to John Walter, founder and principal proprietor of the Zzzes. 
He had a residence at Teddington. The oldest monumental 
inscription is 1506, to John Goodyere and his wife. 

The old church proving inadequate for the increasing popu- 
lation of the parish, about fifteen years ago the new church to 
St. Alban the Martyr, one of the finest of modern churches 
outside London, was built from designs of Mr. W. Niven, a 
then resident in the parish. In the design of the new church 
it was the endeavour to preserve the connection with the 
monastery of Westminster, to which Teddington formerly 
belonged. 

Westminster Abbey was designed by architects who studied 
abroad, and by the express wish of its founder was modelled 
on French lines. For that reason it was determined that the 
new parish church should follow the general plan of French 
parochial churches. This meant an apse, an ambulatory, a 
vaulted ceiling and a far greater interior height, as compared 
with the width, than is usual in England. 

The silver lamps came from the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, Jerusalem. The centre one is made of engraved 
silver, and is one of a set or series which is thought to have 
been made in Venice, and brought thence by Crusaders or 
pilgrims from the west. The other six are beaten silver, and 
probably of Russian origin. The patriarch of Jerusalem had 
an inscription engraved on each of them. 

In the little chapel of All Saints the reredos is a copy from 
Henry VII.’s Chapel at Westminster. The processional cross, 
the candelabra, the pulpit, stained-glass windows and many 
other adornments of the church are all gifts of the parishioners. 

Before I conclude my paper I must express my indebted- 
ness to my friend, Mr. Knapp, the managing director of Surrey 
Comet, Mr. Harradence and to Mr. Wm. Rice for their kind 
assistance in the preparation of my paper. 

The illustration of Kneller Hall is from a photograph by 
Mr. Charles Wheeler. 


& Chapel is to be erected in the grounds of the Royal 


Military Academy, Woolwich, for the use of the cadets, at a 


cost of 6,020/, 


were the means of determining Stothard’s future career. 
gentlemen calling one day on business, one of them was 


TESSERZ. ; 
Stothard’s Early Career. 


po was bound for seven years to a master living in’ | 
Spital Square as a draughtsman of patterns for brocaded 


oa 


silks, then much in fashion. About two years before the expira~ 
tion of his indentures flowered silks lost their vogue and the 
business of his master became slack. Having time on his hands, 


Stothard amused himself with making designs for Homer's, 


“‘ Iliad,” Spenser’s “Faery Queen” and other books he got. 
into his possession. 
of the time he served with the widow, who also encouraged) 
his taste for historical drawing. With some of his sketches. 


The master soon after died and the rest. 


she ‘adorned her parlour mantelpiece, and these accidentally 
Two: 


struck with the drawings, and on being told they were by a 


young apprentice, asked to see him. The stranger was Mr, 


Harrison, editor and proprietor of the MVovelist’s Magazine 
and the same who availed himself of Turner’s early drawings, 


Taking a book from his pocket, he asked Stothard to read it 


and to make a design from any passage which most struck’ 
him. On calling at the time appointed, Mr. Harrison found — 
three sketches ready, which he approved, and the young artist 


got his first fee of half a guinea. At the end of his apprentice- 


ship Stothard’s mother was living at Bethnal Green, where 


he went to reside with her and added to his little income by 


painting small family portraits among the neighbours. In’ 
1778 he went to Portsmouth to visit Darcey, a fellow-artist, 
with whom he had become acquainted in London. Here he 
first resolved to follow painting as his profession ; and return- 
ing to London, took lodgings in the Strand with another friend, 
Shelly, afterwards of some eminence as a miniature painter 
His connection with the JVovelist’s Magazine became more 


fixed, and in a memorandum among his papers it appears 


that he made for that work 148. designs at one guinea each. 
For twenty-six designs for the Poetical Magazine he had the 
same rate of payment. For twenty theatrical frontispiece 
portraits he received 7s. each, and for various borders and 
vignettes, 6s. Such was then his humble work and moderate 
payment. It was about this time that he painted his first 
picture, “A Holy Family,” for the Society of Artists, and soon’ 
after was admitted as a student at Maiden Lane, where, 
before the establishment of the Academy at Somerset House, 
the artists occupied temporary apartments. ig 


Chambers’s ‘ Treatise.” i 
The buildings of Chambers have been censured for their 
multitude of little parts, and his “Treatise on Architecture” 
has something of the same fault. It is broken into no less than 
twenty-six portions, but such minuteness of division was in SO 
far necessary, to the end that individual parts might be viewed 
and considered by themselves. We must never forget, how- 
ever, that a door-piece, or chimney, or stair, however elegant im 
itself, must fit its place and harmonise as-a member in the 
mansion, before it can be pronounced beautiful. The following” 
is the order of arrangement of this memorable treatise :—(1) 
Origin and progress of building ; (2) Parts which compose the’ 
orders of architecture, and of their properties, application and’ 
enrichments ; (3) The orders of Architecture in general ; (4) 
The Tuscan order; (5) The Doric order; (6) The lonic 
order ; (7) The Composite order; (8) The Corinthian order; — 
(9) Of pilasters; (10) Of Persians and caryatides; (11) 2) 
pedestals ; (12) Of the application of the orders of architecture; 
(13) Of intercolumniations ; (14) Of arcades and arches; (15) 
Oi orders above orders; (16) Of basements and attics; (17) Of — 
pediments ; (18) Of balustrades ; (19) Of gates, doors and — 
piers ; (20) Of windows ; (21) Of niches and statues ; (22) Of — 
chimney-pieces; (23)\Of profiles for doors, windows, niches, chim 
neys, &c.; (24) Of block cornices and extraneous entablatures 5. ) 
(25) Of the proportions of rooms ; (26) Of ceilings. To these — 
were added an introduction concerning the natural genius and 
acquirements necessary for an architect, designs for casimes, — 
temples, gates and doors, and an explanation of the principal. — 
terms employed in the science of architecture; the whole — 
accompanied by such illustrations as the author supposed his. 
text to require. Chambers seems neither to have wanted — 
knowledge nor to have spared consideration and research to: 
render his work worthy of public approbation. Here we have — 
the progress of architecture traced from the wigwam oe 
palace, and may read in a sequence of examples how rudeness 
grew into beauty and coarse strength into splendour andi 
magnificence. ‘ae 


Correggio. | 
To express divinity distinctly, and apart from earth, was | 
for a long time the aim of religious art. Raphael and 


Correggio were the first great masters who strove to humanis¢ 
the Virgin and her Son so as to give the tenderness of the 
mother and the innocence of childhood in one group, in which. 
the Divine element should be secondary to the sanctity of thosé — 
affections which cling closest to the heart of humanity. +7 
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sought to unite the loveliest human forms with its tenderest 
expressions. Raphael alone triumphed, and gave to the world 
‘those holy families which in motive and grace of feeling are 
unrivalled in art. Correggio’s genius was not equal to so lofty 
a flight. He was undoubtedly great in his manner and clever 
un the subtleties of painting, but he has left nothing that 
touches the heart, if, indeed, he may be said to have escaped 
affectation. There is no painter, considering his reputation, 
who disappoints the spirit so much. In repeated instances he 
sinks into downright insipidity or sensuality. There is nothing 
divine about his holy women. Their beauty is solely of the 
skin. No one need fear to make love tothem. His children 
hhave nothing attractive in feeling. Considered with the French 
school, Correggio is, indeed, pure, but compared with his con- 
temporaries he made a sad inroad upon sacred art. In 
painting Correggio is artificial, and in spirit superficial. Those 
loud forms in the dome of the Parma Cathedral are, however, 
wonderfully transparent, and let the eye into the abyss of 
heaven. He is most at home in the nude and classical, as may 
be seen in that sunny picture in the Louvre, The flesh is bad. 
(t has not the quality of healthful skin, but looks tainted. On 
no subject in art is there more diversity of opinion than in 
¢<olour. Some individuals cannot distinguish one colour from 
another ; others call the same hue by different names. A blind 
man, through feeling, is perhaps:a better judge than many with 
full eyesight. By some Correggio is considered a good 
colourist. His rainbow tints have, however, a tricky, flashy 
look, unworthy of high art, and savouring more of its legerde- 
main. There is no realityin them. They seem altogether 
€vanescent. Like the toilette of a charming woman, they are 
used more for their own sake than for ie subject. 


i 


; The Temple of Selinunte. 


The gigantic ruins of Selinunte are probably the most 
‘astounding exhibition of human power that was ever witnessed. 
Amazement tinctured with some degree of incredulity is, per- 
‘haps, the first impression which these stupendous ruins create. 
Can these ponderous masses of rock have ever been erected to 
‘their former accredited altitude of more than 60 feet by human 
‘hands? A large portion of one column and a lesser one of 
‘another are all that are erect, the rest are tumbled about block 
over block, the evident work of an earthquake; and what 
power less than that of an earthquake also could the architect 
have had at his command when he erected the vast edifice: 
‘Itis said to have been built by a colony from Megara, under 
)Pamilio, in the thirty-fifth Olympiad, and that it was destroyed 
‘by Hannibal not long afterwards. The city was nearly 
‘destroyed a second time and remained in that state until the 
ninth century, when the Saracens completed the work of 
jdevastation as far as they could. The mother country displays 
mo such colossal relics. Here, indeed, the tourist will feel that 
he is one of the degenerate race of beings that old Homer 
Speaks of. A nation of Ajaxes must have been selected to 
‘build the temple, and nothing less than an Archimedes could 
Aave conceived the practicability of its execution—the bold 
mechanician who boasted that he could move the globe if he 
jad a fulcrum for his lever. There are two other temples of 
inferior magnitude. Altogether they form a most exciting 
exhibition. Breval, writing in 1738, says of them :—*I 
measured one entire piece of a broken entablature about 
48 feet long and 24 feet thick. I took notice likewise of a kind 
of monumental, but quite unornamented piece of granite-like 
marble, that stood by itself in the midst of an adjoining field, 
vhich exceeded a double cube of 20 feet. The ruins of its 
‘Mazing temples and other public structures are a demonstra- 
ton, beyond any other that Europe affords, how far the ancients 
sxceeded the moderns, not only in a great taste of architecture, 
‘ut likewise in their skill in mechanics, by raising to such a 
jeight such unwieldy and ponderous bodies.” 


Rembrandt and Spinoza. 


Amsterdam, Spinoza’s birthplace, is fitly called the Venice 
f the North, and it may be that the marvellous colour which 
\ppears in the Netherlander and Venetian paintings came from 
ntrast with nature, the contrast which makes the eye, by some 
hysiological necessity, see inwardly the opposite of what it 
st looked upon, and thus makes the flaming sunset suggest 
i€ tranquil blue of the sea, and the ruddy dawn prepare the 
‘ght for the quiet green of the meadows.’ It is certainly 
‘orthy of note that painting has so thriven in low countries, 
stle rich by nature in colour and scenery, as Venice and the 
_ etherlands; and that the Van Eycks, who were virtually the 
_ unders of oil-painting, and the great masters of colour, Rubens 

‘id Vandyke, were Netherlanders, and Titian and Tintoretto, | 
le great colourists-of Italy, were Venetians. Rembrandt, 
deed, rebelled against the power of colour, and owned only 
e law of light and shade ; and Spinoza, his contemporary and 
Untryman, followed him by discarding all colour-from-his 
yle; yet both magnify the element which they discarded by 
€ gloom of its absence, Rembrandt's pictures and Spinoza’s 


writings make us long for rich fields and bright flowers, gay 
birds, playful children, ruddy men and fair women. Spinoza 
learned to draw, but we have no specimens of his work; and 
there is little reason to suppose that he had more colour in his 
pencil than his pen, which not only gives no colour to its pages, 
but does not report any from nature and life, and presents even 
og rainbow, not in its prismatic beauty, but in its mathematical 
aw. 


St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 

No truth is more certain than that the surest way to dwarf 
a really large building is to remove from it all standards by 
which its size may be estimated, and plant it alone with a free 
space all round it. We all know how much smaller St. Peter’s 
appears than St. Paul’s from this very cause. The magnificent 
piazza in which it stands, and the accurate proportion of its 
colonnades and other adjuacts, all tend to bring down its sizc 
and diminish its effect. Now, at Westminster, St. Margaret’s 
just supplies what St, Peter’s at Rome wants. We see a very 
large building with a lofty tower dwarfed into insignificance by 
the side of the Abbey, and we almost unconsciously grasp the 
dimensions of the building, and have a feeling of its magni- 
tude which would be lost if this standard were removed. We 
may add that St. Margaret’s has become more than ever 
essential now that the Palace of Westminster, with its lofty 
towers, has been erected in such close proximity to the Abbey. 
The dignity of the older building suffers grievously in all dis- 
tant views from its aspiring neighbour. Remove St. Margaret’s 
and the nearer view would almost equally suffer. 


Architecture, Sculpture and Painting. 

The treasures of sculpture which England possesses are 
undoubtedly the Elgin Marbles. Yet what were they but sub- 
ordinate to the building which they adorned? The sculptor 
limited and compressed his superb metopes to fit into archi- 
tectural spaces designed and commanded by the architect, and 
lengthened his frieze (by, to him perhaps, tedious repetition) to 
the measures and proportions prescribed to him. But, more 
wonderfully still, the sublime artist shaped and bent and cut off 
portions of his splendid figures, though finished, as carefully on 
the shoulders as on the chest, and even where the projecting 
cornice must have hidden their beauties, so as to fit and adapt 
them to the slopes of the tympanum, till they diminished to 
the emerging heads of Aurora’s steeds—heads that make us 
fancy he must almost have felt indignant at not being allowed 
room for equally matchless bodies. But how could such an artist 
have lent himself to the adornment, or rather the work, of such 
a building, unless he had felt it to be worthy of him? How 
could his genius have bowed and adapted itself to any but a 
kindred and avowedly equal one? It was necessary, indeed, 
that architecture, in its artistic character, as capable of satisfy- 
ing and gratifying the eye, should have been on a level with 
sculpture, to have so secured its confidence, co-operation and 
almost subordination through the very masterpieces of its skill. 
And the same must be said of painting. With few and not 
perfectiy successful exceptions, we are content with easel paint- 
ings to hang upon the walls of private houses or even of 
galleries. The latter, indeed, as public buiidings ought to give 
ample scope to architecture, and at Florence or Munich they 
have done so. But in most countries chance buildings have 
been adopted or adapted to give a home to pictorial art. Yet 
painting on a great scale, and for public instruction, requires 
great wall-spaces, expressly provided for it by the architect. 


Religious Art. 


In all countries and under all creeds the law under which 
an earnest and true art has been developed appears to have 
been similar. Thus, in Egypt we find no essential difference 
between the palaces, the temples and the tombs ; the same art, 
in architecture, sculpture and painting, encircled the people at 
their feasts, their festivals and their funerals. So it was in 
Assyria and Greece. Religious art drew vitality from the life 
of the people; noblest form and action in grove or temple was 
modelled in the clay, and the people who walked the streets of 
Athens found, through sculpture, apotheosis on the pediments 
of the Parthenon. Even hostile religions may come into 
accord through art. St. Paul, while standing on Mars Hill, 
could see the figures of Phidias as they looked down from the 
Acropolis; and now these marbles from Minerva’s Temple, 
and the cartoon of the apostle preaching to the people of 
Athens, brought almost side by side in the same metropolis, 
seem to show that art, when noble and true, is almost of neces- 
sity religious. A spirit solemn and silent presides over the 
Elgin Marbles, and many minds will feel that the Theseus of 
Phidias has at least equal religion with Thorvaldsen’s figure of 
Christ. The platitude then may be once more’permitted, that 
the condition for the birth of every religious school, whether 
Classic, Medizeval or modern, seems always the same; the 
religion and the art must hold closely together, must be knit 
compactly as in unity of organic life, and, above all, must not 
be bound down to obsolete tradition and vague abstraction. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

An inquiry has been made’ by Mr. T. MypDDELTON 
SHa cross about the practice of eighteen or‘twenty of the 
principal fire insurance companies in respect to the payment 
of architect’s fees. He has ascertained that some of the 
fire insurance companies refuse to pay architect’s fees 
incurred in the reinstatement of fire damage, notwithstand- 
ing that premium has been paid upon architect’s fees, 
originally incurred, as part of the cost of the building 
insured; that other fire insurance companies only pay such 
fees in cases where they have been separately mentioned 
and described in the policy; and, again, that other fire 
insurance companies always pay,such fees whether or not 
they are separately described in the policy. Those who 
think they are insured against fire would do well, therefore, 
says Mr. MyDDELTON SHALCROSS, to inquire from their 
assurers how the matter stands in their own particular cases, 
as otherwise, should a fire occur, they may find themselves 
uncovered to the amount of several hundreds of pounds in 
respect of their premises. For example, in the case of a 
building costing,- say, 10,500/., including architect’s fees, 
and totally destroyed, the owner might find himself only 
able to recover 10,000/,, and ‘have to bear the loss himself 
of the remaining 500/, or, in the alternative, have to be 
¢atisfied with an inferior class of work in the reinstatement 
of the premises, 7. work performed at the will of a builder 
without the direction and control of an architect, and there 
would, of course, be a simular result in ,case of a partial 
destruction of the premises #70 vata. The malpractice is 
one of: those which are endured by the sufferers rather than 
have it‘announced that their services were not appreciated 
and could be dispensed with. It is false pride which in 
such cases conceals unfair’ treatment. The insurance 
companies have ‘no more right to withhold an architect's 
fees than to refuse to pay the contractor a profit on the 
rebuilding of the premises. 


THERE must be something inherent in Liverpool which 
is opposed to the erection of a cathedral. When in the 
first half of the nineteenth century a project was announced, 
the outcry against it was so strong the promoters shrank 
from further attempts. The effort which was made a few 
years ago also came to nothing. The latest endeavour to 
accomplish the work has been met with an amount of 
opposition which we might say is characteristic only of 
Liverpool.. The cathedral committee altered the condi- 
tions of the competition in the expectation of turning 
adversaries into friends, but to no purpoze. The report of 
the advisory architects was one of unquestionable im- 
partiality, and yet we find that the conclusions have been 
impugned. It is objected that only 103 architects entered 
into the first competition. But as the majority of the 
competitors are natives of this country, the number is not 
less than what was to be expected. There is cavilling at 
the fees paid to the advisory architects, which are 
no doubt two-thirds of the fees which will be received by 
the five competitors, but all architects who took part 
in the first competition were aware of the amount of the 
reward which awaited them if they succeeded in the first 
stage. It is also announced, as if with satisfaction, that 
the subscriptions reach no more than 154,114/. 165. 3d. 
But when objections were raised and expressed in the most 
confident manner it was not to be expected that the class 
of people who usually contribute towards the erection of 
churches could escape from doubts about the character of 
the work which they were desirous of aiding. Even in the 
latest criticism it will be seen that a direct appeal is made 
to subscribers, for the last words of the document are :— 
“A dead site and a dead style seem to be the ideals of the 
executive committee, but the petition committee have con- 
fidence that the public, by withholding their subscriptions 
from the present cathedral scheme, will prevent ideals so 
lifeless being attained upon their behalf.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LOMBARD STREST, SHOWING BANKERS’ SIGNS. 
I N a time like the present, when trusts are created almost 
_ daily and companies ‘are formed without much 
deliberation, it is becoming customary for traders who have 
some claim on antiquity to demonstrate their difference 
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from the new class who expect to thrive without having a, 
‘history. ‘The recent introduction: of ' signs ‘in. Lombard; 


‘Street has not on that account received any censure from: 
It was) | 


those who are opposed to projections in general. 
remembered that bankers at one time made themselves’ 
known by means of signs. 


The City of London unquestionably lost many signs at? 


the time of the Great Fire. Imitations of them were after- 
wards set up.’ But both ancient and later examples had to’ 
vanish in obedience to the Act of 1762.: It was fatal to 
painted signs especially. Sculptured signs were interpreted’ | 
to be part of the structure of the building to which they. 


were attached, for English law is generally in favour of any- 
thing which relates to property, however remotely. © In the: 
Guildhall Museum some of those old examples may be seen. 
Signs must have had their origin in the desire of all! 
traders to make their places of business easily identified, so 
as not to be confounded with rival establishments. In 
Pompeii signs of many kinds existed, but archzeologists of 
a confiding tendency have traced those objects to the time of 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT. The sun and-moon.are supposed 
to be a survival of pagan worship. La Belle Sauvage has. 
been identified not only with Captain JOHN SmituH’s lady-love: 
but with SoLomon’s ‘Queen. of “SHEBA.’ ~ Outside Turkey: 
there is probably no city of Europe of old date from which 
signs were absent. In Paris they were likely to be as 
numerous as in Amsterdam. 


It cannot be said that signs are a necessity in our day, — 


for there is a variety of means by which to indicate com- 
mercial premises. They may be pardoned in Lombard 
Street as a means of suggesting banks which are old 
creations, and in such cases the artistic quality of the signs 
need not be considered. Yet in a thoroughfare like 
Lombard Street, where the Italian style prevails, projecting. 
signboards seem less in keeping with their surroundings 
than in a street of half-timbered buildings or where otheri 
old-fashioned forms of architecture abound. The only 
signs endurable in a modern street would te those which. 
could be esteemed as veritable works of art. M. DETAILLE’ 


has been endeavouring to have signs of that class pro- — 


duced by Parisian painters, and several artists who have 
gained reputation have co-operated in realising his, project. 
The forthcoming exhibition will no doubt display works 
less simple than those now hanging in the centre of the 
City, and of which the significance is. not always apparent. 
In Lombard Street the signs have unquestionably altered’ 
the character of the street, and some people may wish to 
have the example imitated elsewhere. 
when signs. are unquestioned proofs of artistic power and, 
remarkable for beauty that they should be allowed to inter- 


fere with architectural lines which’ were designed without — 


any thought for such projections. 


4 


CATHEDRAL SERIE3._HBREFORD: THE CHOIR SCREEN, ; ¥ 

1717 the east end of the choir of Hereford Cathedral _ 
was partly concealed by a Classic screen which had — 
It would not be easy to | 
have anything more incongruous in a Medizeyal building: | 


] N 
been set up two years previously. 
A window above it, which lighted the choir, was filled in 
with a representation of the Last Supper, copied from @ 


picture by BENJAMIN WeEsT, P.R.A. ] 
MuscRAVE called attention to the ruinous condition of t 


cathedral, and he was enabled to undertake a restoration : 
which was confided to Lewis CoTTincHAM, who remaine¢ — 
in charge of the operations until his’ death in 1847. The — 


screen was removed, as well as the Perpendicular window | 
which had been introduced by some “improver,” subse- ~ 
quently to the Perpendicular period. « Many surprises — 
awaited the restorers. The central pier was one of them, 


but the upper part, which is covered with painted decora- 


tion, is modern work. The reredos was erected in 185% — 
and was intended to be a memorial of JosEPH BAILEY, wha 


had been member for the county. 
INTERIOR: 8ST, DAVID'S CHURCH, BATHGATE, 


ELECTRA HOUSE, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C.. 


Some of those symbols were 
preserved, others are known by drawings and engravings, 
What we see in Lombard Street cannot therefore be looked: 
upon as new inventions, for every one of the subjects can, | 
be justified by records which are valuable as evidence. 


It is only, however, 


In. 1841 Bisho 
he 


t j 
eee mae, 
2 
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-° THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual general meeting of the Association was held on 
Friday evening last in the rooms of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, 9 Conduit Street, W., Mr. H. T. Hare, 
president, in the chair. © 
- A vote of thanks was passed to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects for the eleventh annuai grant of 100/. towards 
the education scheme of the Association, and a second vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr. H. Wilson for presenting a portfolio 
containing drawings, designs and sketches by the late Mr. John 
Sedding. © 
‘ Messrs. A. Bough, C. J. Graham and J. R. Sanders were 
elected members. The list of nominations for membership to 
be elected at the next meeting contained fifty-five names. 
' A vote of thanks was passed to the Bath Stone Firms for 
their hospitality and kindness on the occasion of the visit of the 
_ Association to their Portland quarries. 
: The President distributed the prizes gained in the examina- 
tions. The following were the awards:— 
_ A.A. travelling studentship, value 252, and silver medal, 


| L. G. ‘Detmar; second prize, value 52, G. S. Nicol. Banister 
| Fletcher’ bursary, value 25 guineas, and medal, A.’ E. 
. Richardson. 


t Lectures. Division I, 
_. W. A, Hodges, A. A. scholarship, value 4/. 45. 


Studio. Division I, 
/* J. F. Schneider, drawings of old work, prize value Ios. 6d.; 
'H. L. Samson, study of ornament, prize value tos. 6d.; H. L. 
Samson, construction, prize value Ios. 6d. 


' Studio. Division Il. q 
- 1,8. Davies, design, prize value tos. 6d.; A. E. Bullock, 
time sketches, prize value ros. 6¢.; A. E. Bullock, study of 
Ornament, prize value tos. 6d.; A. E. Bullock, construction, 
prize value Ios. 6d.; H. L. Samson, perspective, prize value 
' Ios. 6d. 
' ORDER OF MERIT. 
Lectures. Division I. 

Greek and Roman Orders.—1. E. G. Stevenson, book prize ; 
2. J. T. Sifton, 3. C. R. Pinsent. Elementary Construction.— 
‘1. W. A. Hodges, book prize; 2. H. F. Murrell, 3..H. D. 
‘Aubrey. English Architecture.—1. C. J. Goodwin, book prize ; 
(2. H. F. Murrell, 3. H. J. Wyeth. Medizval and Renaissance.— 
/1. W. A. Hodges, book prize; 2. H. F. Murrell, 3. C. J. Good- 
_win. Elementary Physics, Formulz and Calculations.—1. R.E. 
Stewardson, book prize; 2. W. A. Hodges, 3. T. W. Watkins. 
Plane and Solid Geometry.—1. S. T. Hennell, book prize; 
(2. C. R. Pinsent, 3. H. R. Greig. 


\3 Lectures. Division II. 

/ Materials, their Nature and Application.—1. R. J. Tyndall, 
book prize ; 2. G. Church, 3. B. B. Hooper. . Construction.— 
,I. G. Church, book prize; 2. C. M.'Crickmer, 3. A. Wood. 
Drainage and Water Supply.—1. D. Anderson, book prize ; 
2. B. B. Hooper, 3. B. Greig, A. Potter, 4. G. M. Page. Ventila- 
tion, Lighting and Heating.—1. G. M. Page, book prize ; 
2. D. Anderson, 3. B. Drummond. Professional Practice.—1. B. 
‘Greig, 2. B. Drummond, 3. W. J. Davies. Mensuration, Land 
‘Surveying and Levelling.—1. D. Andesson,'book prize ; 2. H. J. 
‘Rippon, 3. W. H. Baines. 


Elementary Class of Design. 


Prize, value 3/. 3s., and bronze medal, H. Samson ; certifi- 
‘tates, E. G. Stevenson, H, Hyams. 


Advanced Class of Design. 
. Prize, value 5/. 5s, bronze medal and pass for modelling 
class, E Gunn ; certificate and pass for modelling class, E. G. 
_ Theakston; pass for modelling class, L. Lee, A. G. Scott, 
|. N. R. Vining. 


' The President’s Address. 


__ Fellow-members and Students of the Architectural Associa- 
ion,—The first official duty your President is called upon to 
erform, that of addressing you at the opening of the session, 
‘Sprobably the most difficult and onerous of the many tasks 
vhich fall to his lot during his term of office. Time-honoured 
»recedent, however, makes it impossible for him to avoid the 
luty, however much he might desire to do so, and it is a 
mivilege not to be lightly set on one side. I therefore take up 
he burden, not so much in the hope that I may be able to say 
‘nything which has not been often and better said by my 
wredecessors in the chair, but rather that I may give the 
\€cessary opening to what promises to be one of the most 
/uccessful and important sessions which the Association has 
‘een. What diffidence I may feel is dispelled by the testimony 
ffiyour presence here to-night, which witnesses to the fact that 
“us annual address is no mere formality. The responsibility, 
Owever, increases yearly, and expands as the work grows, and 
‘ur interest in an engaging and delightful calling makes it well 


that we should thus annually meet to take stock, as it were, of 
our position ; to review not only the’ past’ year, but ‘the: years 
which have gone beyond recall ; to: see how. we stand, to’look 
ahead into the future years, with whatever they may bring’ us; 
and, while taking counsel with each other, to encourage our- 
selves for the great and far-reaching object we have in hand, 
viz. the advancement of architecture, both’as an art and a 
science. UN 

About fifty-five years ago the Architectural Association, 
which was then in formation, met in'a coffee-house; afterwards 
in Lyons Inn Hall. The same burning zeal which inspired the 
founders is, I truly believe, still with us; the flame has ‘in no 
way become dim; some of the founders are even still with us 
to-day, among them the venerable and esteemed Professor 
Kerr. From then till now is over an average lifetime, and the 
Association is now a full-grown and vigorous body, meeting, 
by the courtesy of the Royal Institute of British Architects, in 
this ‘their meeting-room, our proceedings fully reported in an 
admirable professional press, and possessing a representative 
journal of its own production, not devoid, I venture to think, of 
literary merit. We cordially welcome here to-night any old 
friends, wiitle a still vaster number continue on our rolls, whose 
sympathy and support are essential to our well-being and pro 
gress. Their sons and successors are with us, working with a 
full and free hand, while, it may be, their grandsons are now in 
the Student Corps which our roll encloses. The Architectural 
Association is truly vernal. If you would renew your youth I 
know of nothing likely to be so invigorating and stimulating as 
your attendance at one of our annual gatherings. The labours 
of the Association have ever been of a self-denying character. 
In early days, and until within quite recent years, when the 
new educational movement was inaugurated by my distinguished 
predecessor in‘ this chair, Leonard Stokes, the work of the 
Association was carried on by mutual self-help of an entirely 
honorary character. The services thus rendered gratuitously 
were of a high and valuable order, and: many of us here 
to-night gratefully acknowledge our deep indebtedness for the 
valuable instruction thus imparted. But what was suitable for 
that time is wholly inadequate for to-day. Not that the condi- 
tions have so changed that we can dispense with the informa- 
tion of the past; but modern requirements are so exacting, and 
technical facilities offered by public bodies so great, that it 
became essential, not only to bring our curriculum into line 
with those institutions, but to place the Association in such 
a position as to be able to be the head and fountain of 
architectural education in London. 

The establishing of the studio and the renting of the present 
premises: in Great Marlborough Street was an enterprise 
viewed with fear and misgiving by many members. Those 
who pressed forward the scheme, fully: believing it to be 
urgently necessary to meet the requirements of the time, may 
now, however, congratulate themselves on the success which 
has resulted, and on the benefits which the profession 
generally has derived from the facilities for study which have 
been afforded. ‘Those who have passed through this course of 
training are only too ready to testify to the practical nature of 
the instruction they have received, and there is every reason to 
believe that the success of the past will be more than main- 
tained in the future. The general principle of the old classes 
of design is still maintained, in that the instruction or criticism 
is of a voluntary nature, conducted by a body of visitors specially 
invited, whose instruction is of the greatest value and advantage 
to the students attending the school of design. We are glad 
that this old and well-proved system still continues, and with 
such excellent results, in our Association work. We have not 
yet embarked upon the actual teaching of design in prin- 
ciple and practice, but that this must form a definite item in 
our programme of the future is not difficult to foresee. 

I am happy in having the privilege of recording the most 
successful result of the first year’s work of our newly established 
day school, which is now in a flourishing and vigorous infancy. 
The formation of this involved a vast amount of time and 
thought on the part of my immediate predecessor in the chair, 
and its successful inauguration must be very gratifying to him. 
We have been most fortunate in securing as the master Mr. 
Arthur Bolton, to commence and complete the first year’s 
course. To inspire enthusiasm into the new students, and to 
fully satisfy the intentions of a committee who were keeping 
their eyes upon the future of the school, must have taxed the 
best and most genial of men. Everything has dovetailed in a 
most admirable way, and the success of the first and soméwhat 
experimental year augurs well for its long and growing in- 
fluence. The year’s work has, however, demonstrated beyond 
all possibility of doubt the absolute necessity for other and 
more suitable premises. It needs no little skilful negotiation 
in our now very confined limits to make everything work with 
the smoothness so necessary in an educational institution. How 
difficult this is may be judged from the fact that the day schoo} 
hours are from 9.45 ‘to 5 and the evening school from 6.30 to 
10. It is unnecessary for me to reiterate what has been stated 
so often from this chair, that the committee are still on the 
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look out for premises. I ask however for patience, fully ex- 
pecting to be shortly able to make an announcement which, 
while fully meeting all our needs, will be gratifying to a degree 
to our members. 

The object of the Architectural Association is to teach—in 
a measure—architecture, while its lofty aim is the improvement 
of the art. I donot by this mean to infer that it is. possible 
for us to outshine the brilliancy of the work of the ancients, or 
of the masters of the Gothic or Renaissance periods. Our 
object is not to revive this or that period, but rather by the 


study, contemplation and comparison of that which has gone | 


before us in all that is noble, beautiful and pure, to acquire those 
principles of proportion, those refinements and elegancies of form 
and detail which have been the constant admiration of mankind 
in allages.. By such reflective study we seek to originate an in- 
$piration which will subserve itself to the utilitarian requirements 
which our day and generation demand from us as architects, 
form being subservient to purpose, and use put into effect may be 
So suitably and constructively dressed as to commend its result 
not only to those who employ us, but to all intelligent and 
thinking observers of the beautiful and suitable in the greatest 
of the constructive arts. We feel that the deepér, the wider 
and the more analytical our study of the work of the past, the 
better shall we be equipped for the production of original work 
and the less likely shall we be to fall into the dry and uninte- 
resting groove of the mere copyist. We desire no “ new art,” 
casting aside in a moment the traditions of the past, but a 
steady and rational development on a sure and solid founda- 
tion ; the same process of development which has produced 
everything in art which has been lasting and worthy of admira- 
tion. Our ideal is no doubt a very high one, and in order to 
achieve it so far as lies in our power, we have collected for the 
guidance and instruction of our students (if I may quote from 
a recent address) “Brains, similar to the collecting of rare 
books or works of art.” In our instructors we have a body of 
gentlemen of attainments which our predecessors in this 
Association would have envied. The requirements of the fully- 
qualified architect cover so wide a range of knowledge and true 
education is so lacking in most of us, that many are prevented 
from attaining the best results. We endeavour to bring the 
average man, who comes to us with his mental capacities 
trained at a good school, in contact with the best brain power 
the profession can offer him, and this before bad professional 
mental habits are formed, which eventually would lead him to 
wander illogically from pencil to paper, and thence into 
practical being in a building, which, unlike a picture, cannot 
be painted out or hidden away from the gaze of mankind. 
{am not afraid to assert that architecture in this country is 
cursed by ignorant mental habits which a simple and well- 
defined system of education would have rendered impossible. 
Even the genius (there are such, and we are glad to have them, 
though their percentage is small to the generality of men) may 
profit in no small degree by the training and knowledge we 
have to offer him. But it is to the average, not the exceptional, 
man that I wish more especially to address myself. An em- 
ployer seeks the services of an architect in his necessity; that 
man usually is the average man. Generally speaking, it is the 
all-round man of. good average ability who, by dint of long, 
patient and persistent study, is he who makes the most 
successful and valued practitioner. Speaking the other day of 
another profession the President of the British Association 
said:—“ It was in the abundance of ordinary plodding ability, 
thoroughly trained and methodically directed, that Germany at 
present has so commanding an advantage.” These weighty 
words abundantly express what it is the object of our Association 
to provide, and what, I sincerely trust, it is the whole-hearted 
aim of our students to acquire. 

We have no new style to invent. It would be as sensible 
¢o invent a new language for the British nation. But as we 
read Shakespeare, Milton and Addison, or study the elegancies 
in diction of Lamb, Burke or Bright in writing and speaking 
in beautiful language, so our endeavours should be to graft 
upon the construction of our designs such sympathetic qualities 
as shall form a perfect marriage between the beauty and form 
of the architectural outlines and the practical necessities and 
objects of our buildings. Our educational work is not to 
cram for an’ examination; far from it. The examinations of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects do indeed test our 
work, but are a means, not the end, we have in view. It is to 
be regretted that crammers do exist. I again quote Professor 
Dewar’s brilliant address, which is singularly applicable to us 
as architects :—“ There are,” ‘said he, “plenty of chemists 
turned out now by our universities, but they are of no use for 
practical purposes. They are chockful of formule. They can 
recite theories and they know text-books by heart. But put 
them to solve a new problem freshly arisen in the laboratory, 
and it will be found that their learning is all dead. It has not 
become a vital part of their equipment, and they are ‘floored’ 
by the first emergence of the unexpected.” Now the end of 
all this\is to show that our desire is to make our students learn 
to think “as a vital part of their mental equipment.” 


ne a 
— 


Much has been said, and much more no doubt. will be said, 
on the much-vexed subject of architectural competitions, and I. 
do. not wish to enter upon a discussion of the question from its 
more controversial points of view. I am amongst those, how-. 
ever, who do not regard them as an evil to be fought against, 
and eventually if possible abolished. The fact that they pro- 
vide the young and obscure architect with his opportunity 
seems to me to be sufficient to. justify the principle without 
seeking further for reasons. Almost every argument which has 
been urged against them has not been so much against the 
system as against the abuses which have occurred in their con- 
duct; these are undoubtedly preventable, and the remedy lies 
entirely in the hands of the profession. It is, however, of the 
educational aspect of competitions that I wish to speak, 1 
know of no better means. by which a young architect can 
acquire knowledge and experience in design than by taking 
part in a competition for a definite building for an actual sites 
in no other way can he so well attack the practical, as well as" 
the esthetic problems, and in no other way can he have an 
opportunity of comparing his efforts with those of more 
experienced and practised architects. If, however, he is really 
to profit by such experience his design must be a serious 
effort, carefully studied and restudied until it appears to 
its author to be as perfect as he can make it, until 
he can conceive no possible objection or fault which is 
capable of remedy. The brilliant idea, the flash of 
genius, dashed off in half an hour, never did and never will 
succeed in a competition. And withal, the young competitor 
(and I might also add the old one) must always cultivate the 
habit of self-criticism, and must be always prepared and even 
anxious to admit his inferiority. He must always have in mind 
that his task is not merely to find a solution of the problem in 
hand, but the best possible solution. This, of course, should 
be the object in all design, competition or no competition, but I 
fear it is so in ‘comparatively few cases, judging by the work 
we see around us every day. The principle of competition 
should give the necessary incentive for the effort required. It 
is, of course, essential that the conduct of competitions should 
be beyond all question, and that every possible means should 
be adopted in the selection to secure the choice of the best 
design submitted. Matters have greatly improved in this 
respect of late years, but much still remains to be done. The 
profession can, if they will, compel promoters to conduct com- 
petitions in a satisfactory manner, and all those who are 
working for this end should have the support of every architect 
in their endeavours. ; aap 

Much as architects have to deplore the ignorance and 
apathy of the public towards their art, I believe there is slowly, 
but none the less surely, developing a movement towards a 
better appreciation of architecture. The building public are, I 
truly think, growing anxious to have real architecture, and are 
willing to pay for it if they can get it. It is our business to 
give it them, so far as lies in our power. Public bodies are 
becoming very keen to have buildings of which they can be 
proud, and which are not designed merely to serve their 
utilitarian purpose. One sees occasionally an architectural 
article in the daily press, evincing nearly always, it is true, an 
ignorance of the subject positively appalling, but still showing 
that there must bea desire on the part of the public for informa- 
tion. It is much to be regretted that these articles when they 
appear are so often incorrect and misleading. We, as archi- 
tects, may, I think, do much to educate the public in these 
matters. ; 

Without apology to our seniors, I now wish to address 
myself more particularly to our younger colleagues, and especi- 
ally to those members of our day school, whom we are glad to 
cordially welcome within our ranks. You have entered one of 
the most fascinating and noble of professions it is possible to 
select, and with diligence and devotion to your studies you wil 
find your work provide you with many recreations. Art is long, 
and life at the best short, and you will find much to interest 
and delight you throughout your career. It is not given to 
everyone to be a genius born ; indeed, it is well that it 1s no 
sO, insomuch as many such are impractical and visionaty 
dreamers in a matter of fact world. Your ultimate aim is to 
become a refined and capable practising architect, and with 
this in view you ‘will do well to organise your studies intoa 
system which for reference will stand you in good Sef 
vice in after years. Reflect upon what ‘I have said as 
to the cultivation of the mental habit. Analyse the 
reason and basis of everything. It is not enough to 
sketch and draw. You must inquire and investigate as to why 
this is beautiful, and why that is unlovely. Above all, I would 
have you not regard your profession as merely a means 
livelihood. That, of course, is a necessity, but if you are to 
excel it must be your recreation, and, indeed, your life. + € 
real and sweetest reward of your labour will always be the 
appreciation of your fellow-workers, who know-so well the 
difficulties you have had to meet, and can estimate the measure 
of your success. It is all-important that you should be capable 
draughtsmen. Ido not by this wish to convey the idea that 
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draughtsmanship is architecture; far from it, it is often the 
reverse; but by draughtsmanship an architect is able to record 
his conceptions and to dissect his ideas. A well-known pro- 
fessor of architecture at the Royal Academy, in urging precision, 
advised his hearers to throw away their india-rubber. I advise 
you to do the reverse. Do not be afraid of that invaluable 
means of erasure. Rub in and rub out until you have secured 
what you believe to be right. Above all things do not work 
upon an empty head. You might as well work upon an empty 
stomach and expect to have physical energy and activity. But 
first feed your mind with examples, reflect upon and analyse 
these, whether from illustrations or your own recorded sketches. 
Then put these on one side and conceive what is suitable to 
the position and character of the subject in hand. You may 
be only the average man, but by persistent study and patient 
endeavour, precept upon precept, line upon line, here a little 
and there a little, you will be able to build up a reserve of 
information which will be of great and lasting value. Anyway, 
there is no room in the profession for the lazy man—I hope he 
js not here to-night—as the rewards which diligence brings 
have to be sought with love and labour. Your profession calls 
for some self-denial ; it would not be worth much if it did not 
do so. Perhaps some expenditure of midnight oil may be 
necessary, but this will not be detrimental if exercised with 
wisdom and moderation. 

_ The priceless collections in our museums await your inspec- 
tion and study, together with an appreciative knowledge of the 
best works of painting, sculpture and the allied arts, both 
ancient and modern. The same may be said of the ancient 
buildings of London and the neighbourhood. The best works 
of modern architects: seem to me to be a fruitful and 
helpful study which is not fully taken advantage of by our 
students. Our spring and summer visits, so admirably 
organised, will afford you facilities for going further afield. 

It has, I fear, become somewhat the custom to decry the 
particular value of sketching and measuring, while the stan- 
dard.of draughtsmanship has advanced by leaps and bounds. 
In recent years it would appear that the healthy habit of 
sketching is not so universal as it was twenty years ago. | 
commend it most earnestly to your careful attention. Nothing 
that I can say will be of so much advantage to you as the 
‘systematic and careful collection of figured sketches, I do not 
‘mean thereby the production of pretty pictures—a snap-shot 
will effect that—but the thoughtful study of an ancient feature, 
‘with a discrimination which gives, as far as possible, the 
‘reason why, is a valuable record ; and the fact of delineating 
impresses the study upon the mind for ever and leaves a per- 
‘manent influence for good. 

_. The reflective habit should also be cultivated, whether in 
‘the contemplation of a noble building or the reading of a 
notable book. It is a good thing to sit before an old building 
‘and drink in its poetry; to cultivate the spirit of true criticism 
and inquiry. Beauty, like love, is divine and indefinable, but 
\it must be pondered upon and pursued if it is to be secured. 

, Inconclusion, I trust we shall return to our studies and 
‘duties after the recess with renewed energies, and that we 
‘Shall be intent upon carving for ourselves a little niche, and 
leaving some executed work behind us which small make the 
‘world more beautiful than it was before, and call forth the 
approval of those who will follow us. 

_ Mr. ASTON WErp, A.R A., who proposed a vote of thanks 
‘to the President for his address, said it was twenty years ago 
‘that he occupied the chair as President of the Association, and 
his thoughts went back to that time. The address they had 
‘heard touched upon one of the points always mentioned on 
these days—the hope of having new premises. He spoke of a 
similar hope, and years before that presidents had expressed 
‘it. ‘Mr. Hare had now gone further, for he said he would tell 
‘them of ‘some scheme for the realisation of such hopes which 
‘ad arrived at fruition. In his days the presidents were 
‘selected from the striving members, now they were elected 
‘from the thriving. Another difference that occurred to him 
was that in those earlier days they looked with some awe on 
che Royal Institute of British Architects, now the President of 
he Association was a member of the Council of that body. 
He said he was very glad that one of his first duties as Presi- 
dent of the Institute was to be there that night and express on 
»vehalf of the Institute the very great interest that they took in 
he work that the Association was carrying on. They all 
“ecognised that the Association was almost a unique institution 
‘mong professional bodies. The address alluded to competi- 
ons, He could only say that upon that point he entirely 
‘greed with what Mr. Hare had said. The justification for 
/ompetitions must lie in the fact that they gave the young 
Tchitect an opportunity for distinguishing himself which might 
‘ot otherwise come to him. The day school was a matter of 
Ongratulation to the Association, insomuch that its first year 
vad been one of success, and they were most fortunate in the 
Ppointment of Mr. Bolton, who had kindly undertaken the 
anagement. 


the address had summed up the work of the Association in all 
its aims, and by practical’ suggestions had promised the 
attainment of them. The keynote of it was the defective 
system too often adopted in England of teaching a great dea} 
of matter, a vast number of facts and formule, without evoking 
the spirit of inquiry and thought which lay at the bottom of. 
all true education. The Association in its efforts sought to 
remedy this. 

Mr. JOHN SLATER, in support of the vote, said he was glad 
the name of Mr. Leonard Stokes had been mentioned in 
allusion to the work of the Association. The educational move 
proposed by Mr. Stokes helped materially to the success of the 
present scheme. With regard to the new premises, the 
President had been very reticent, and although he (the speaker), 
had taken an active part in the selection of site and locality, 
yet he would follow the President’s example and be reticent too. 

Mr. C. HARRISON TOWNSEND and Mr. E. W. MOUNTFORD 
also supported the motion. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 
Cate following criticism has been prepared by the Liverpoo} 
. Cathedral petition committee on the reports issued by 
the Liverpool Cathedral executive committee :— 

The Liverpool Cathedral petition committee have had under 
consideration the reports upon the cathedral recently issued by 
the executive committee and their advisory architects, and 
have decided that as the same inaccuracies are again and again 
advanced by the executive committee, though constantly 
refuted by the letters and publications of the petition committee 
and others, it is only necessary at this stage of the cathedra} 
scheme to refer those who wish to inquire into the full truth of 
the matter to the honorary secretary of the petition committee 
for copies of those publications and for other information in the 
petition committee’s possession. Attention, however, may very 
well be directed to the following points, which seem to be made 
clear by the reports, viz. :— 

1. That the general committee, and not the executive com- 
mittee, were charged by the public meeting “to carry out” the 
Liverpool Cathedral scheme, yet the general committee have 
not been consulted by the executive committee for the space of 
fifteen months, during which period matters of great moment 
have been decided, a cathedral Bill has been passed through 
Parliament, and a competition for designs for a cathedral has 
been held, 

2. That, whilst the fact of Sir Alfred L. Jones, K.C.M.G., 
having seconded a resolution in favour of St. James’s Mount 
site being adopted, at a date when the objections to that site 
were not so fully known, is set out with great prominence in 
the report, no reference is made to the fact that Sir Alfred L. 
Jones subsequently at a large public meeting expressed his 
disapproval of that site. 

3. That it is not stated that the St. James’s Mount site was 
recommended and adopted before the boreholes for testing the 
foundations were made; that it is not denied that those bore- 
holes were driven as much as 40 feet deep to find solid founda- 
tions ; that the intended position of the building has again and 
again been changed so as to endeavour to avoid the bad 
foundations of the Mount ; that a smaller building is now con- 
templated to be erected, placed as far north of the Mount as 
possible and partly in the cemetery (which is some 50 feet 
below the Mount) ; and that further powers to absorb 2 acres 
of the cemetery for this purpose have been obtained from 
Parliament since the Bill was originally presented, in the 
endeavour to remedy the evils of the proposed site. 

4, That, when it is stated that “all opposition has been 
withdrawn,” it is not made sufficiently apparent that this state- 
ment only refers to Parliamentary opposition, and no reference 
is made to the fact that only by a bare majority of three did 
the City Council approve the sale of St. James’s Mount 
Gardens to the cathedral promoters, and this notwithstanding 
that the cathedral promoters have members of their body upon: 
the different Corporation committees which advised the City 
Council in the matter, and that the chairman of the cathedral 
executive committee spoke, as a member of the City Council, 
in favour of the resolution under which the sale was effected. _ 

5. That, in regard to the submission of drawings in 
competition for the design of the cathedral, no mention is 
made in the reports of the damaging correspondence published 
in the Zzmes which passed between Sir William Emerson, the 
previously selected architect for the Liverpool Cathedral, and 
Sir William Forwood, the chairman of the cathedral executive 
committee; that it is not sufficiently clearly brought out that 
the competition was open to the whole world, and that a mere 
total of 103 competing architects represents a very inconsider- 
able proportion of the architects of England alone, apart from 
those of the rest of the world ; that only thirty-three architects 
even of this small total sent in designs for a cathedral, and 
that of these only four architects have been selected to further 


Mr. W. H. SETH-SMITH seconded the motion. He said ' compete, the fifth architect selected to compete being one who 
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merely submitted illustrations of parish churches which have 
been erected from his designs; that, although 1,0co guineas jis 
being paid:to.the advisory architects for their opinion (which is 
subservient to that of the cathedral executive committee), only 
1,500. guineas.is being paid to:competing architects. for five 
designs. fora cathedral to cost. 1,000,coo/.. (representing 
5,000,000/, worth of architects’ services, the .scale charges for 
which would be some 125,090/.); that even after all this ill-paid 
skill and labour have been expended by the five presently 
selected architects, the cathedral executive committee are at 
liberty to invite and adopt the designs of other architects who 
have. not incurred the expense and trouble of the first com- 
petition; and that in consequence of all these unsatisfactory 
conditions it seems quite improbable that the best possible 
design for a cathedral will be forthcoming. 

6. That it is now officially announced that the sum pro-. 
mised towards the present scheme.is only 154,114/..165. 3a, 
which effectually disposes of previous misleading announce- 
ments by members of the executive committee as to the amount 
promised; that less than even half of this amount has been paid 
in; that only 2,6962. 4s. 9@.. worth of promises has been received 
during the past ten months; that -these facts are very strong 
indications of the unpopularity and almost complete lack of 
public support of the present scheme for a cathedral in Liver- 
pool; and that even the executive committee admit in their 
report that ‘“‘much more must be accomplished ere the cathe- 
dral scheme” can be ‘“ consummated.” 

7.-That the report of the advisory architects, whilst em- 
bracing a series of good-natured platitudes, does not offer any. 
serious criticism upon the designs submitted in the first com- 
petition, nor gives any practical indication of what a modern 
cathedral should provide, either for the special needs of the 
diocese of Liverpool or of elsewhere; that the strictures passed 
upon those architects who sent in illustrations of executed 
works are quite unmerited, inasmuch as those architects duly. 
complied with the conditions of competition; that the surprise 
expressed by the advisory architects because the designs sub- 
mitted were chiefly “Gothic” seems, when one remembers. 
the expressed preferences of the executive committee, to. be 
quite gratuitous; that the report of the advisory architects 
sufficiently indicates that what is required by the executive 
committee, and what the successful competitor will doubtless 
submit, is a lifeless academic reproduction, strictly in accord- 
ance with the “ Gothic” manner, and that “our own English 
phase of the style” will be “adhered to.” 

8. That a dead site and a dead style seem to be the ideals 
of the executive committee, but the petition committee have 
confidence that the public, by withholding their subscriptions 
from the present cathedral scheme, will prevent ideals so life- 
less being attained upon their behalf. 

Committee-room (f7vo fem), 6 Dale Street, Liverpool : 
October 1, 1902. 


THE VENETIAN MONUMENTS. 


HE Rome correspondent of the TZ7mes, writing from 

. Venice, says:—When the Campanile collapsed some 
Venetian wag attributed to one of the architects chiefly 
responsible for the “ preservation” of monuments the remark 
that he had not foreseen the disaster because “he never 
thought St. Mark would play him such a trick.” Given the 
close association of the ex-authorities with the local clerical 
party, the irony is sufficiently pungent, but upon looking into 
the problem of Venetian monuments as a whole one is forcibly 
reminded of the painting in which Paris Bordone represents 
the legend of St. Mark and the fisherman. It is as though the 
famous Saint had allowed the demons of carelessness and 
blatant self-satisfaction to throw down his tower in order to 
wake his city from its lethargy and show it the danger of yet 
greater evil. 

Of all the questions confronting Signor Boni and his zealous 
coadjutors the reconstruction of the Campanile is the least 
difficult and the least urgent. True the connection of the fall 
cf:the Campanile with the general problem of the subsidence 
of Venetian soil must be elucidated; but the Campanile, for 
better or worse, is down, while other monuments, more beauti- 
ful and of at least equal historic import, are still standing and 
call loudly for defence and preservation. St. Mark’s, the Doges’ 
Palace, the Procuratie Vecchie, the Zecca and the churches of 
Santa Maria Gloriosa dei Frari and Santi Giovanni e Paolo 
need prompt attention, and in some cases drastic treatment, if 
catastrophe more irreparable than the fall of the Campanile is 
to be avoided. 


diately behind the bronze horses, the iron crossbars and frame- 
work of the window are seen.to have been bent and dragged 
in towards the interior of the basilica by some displacement of 
the arch inside. From the internal gallery on the inside of the 
window, some 30 feet below the centre of the arch, it is easy to 
notice a crack in the mosaic’ running from the summit of the 
window for about three yards towards the interior. The origin 
of the crack and the extent to.which it affects the brickwork of 
the vault cannot be judged by superficial examination, but the 
depth of similar lesions in other buildings points to the conclu- 
sion that this crack is a phenomenon of which it would be easy 
to under-estimate the importance. The full extent of the 
damage suffered by the arch of the Apocalypse is, however, 
visible only from the top of some scaffolding which has been 
erected on the inside of the window. At the window end, not- 
withstanding the crack, the arch preserves its semicircular 
form, but at the other end it sags downwards several inches, 
and perhaps a foot. Signor Manfredi, who is now in charge of 
the basilica, is convinced that all the mosaic of the arch must — 
be removed and the 12-inch. brick shell behind the mosaic 
more solidly reconstructed: He apprehends no immediate 
danger, and has applied through the ordinary bureaucratic 
channels for authority.to reconstruct. It is to be hoped that 
authority will be given before any part of the mosaic or of the 
brickwork collapses. eT: att 
In the Doges’ Palace work has not yet gone much beyond 
the preliminary stage of investigation, except that the books of 
the Biblioteca Marciana have been removed from the rooms of 
the south-east corner, where danger was most apparent, 
Behind the empty bookcases. serious diagonal lesions are 
visible in the walls, and the spectator feels as though the 
brickwork were slowly tumbling outwards towards the canaletto 
crossed by the Bridge of Sighs. The cause of this movement 
is not.far to seek. The same Vendrasco who foretold the fall 
of the Campanile did not scruple to cut through one of the 
chief internal walls that run parallel to the facade, to make 
room for a lift in which the heavier books might be conveyed. 
from one floor to another. Not only did he make an_ aperture 
fully 20. feet high and nearly 3 feet wide in this 18-inch wall, 
but he cut through a massive iron bar by which the wall had 
previously been braced together. Consequently. the whole of 
the semi-detached portion of the wall between the aperture and 
the canaletto tends to topple outwards. It is not easy to see 
how the movement can be ‘stopped, but Signor Boni, who has 
displayed so much skill in handling the Temple of Castorand — 
Pollux in the Roman Forum, will probably be equal to the 
occasion. . Further lesions, though perhaps of minor gravity, 
have been discovered in the wall of the Sala del Maggior 
Consiglio which sustains Tintoretto’s mighty.“ Paradiso.” The 
great canvas must be removed with all care and the wall: 
strengthened. This work is already in progress. . 
A general examination of the Piazza San Marco has revealed. 
serious lesions in the Procuratie Vecchie, and has necessitated 
summary measures for relieving and supporting some of the 
arches. Here also ulterior investigation may prove the general 
subsidence of Venetian buildings to have been a contributory 
cause, but it is unquestionable that the wholesale demolition of 
internal walls and the stacking of heavy merchandise in the 
rooms above the colonnade have helped to disintegrate the 
structure. The more dangerous points have now been relieved 
of pressure, and a scheme for thoroughgoing restoration 1s — 
being drawn up. The best solution would probably be to 
expropriate the whole of the Procuratie Vecchie and treat them — 
henceforth as a public monument. Be 
The work on the Palace of the Doges.and on the Procuratie — 
Vecchie is in the hands of the Regional Bureau for the 
Preservation of Monuments—that is to say, of Signor Boni and — 
of his efficient lieutenant, Professor Ongaro, who holds the — 
chair of technical architecture at Padua University They — 
may err on the side of caution and minuteness, but they are — 
not likely to fall into the gross mistakes now being committed — 
by the Genio Civile in the Palazzo della Zecca. The Biblioteca 
Marciana is to be removed from the Doges’ Palace because the — 
weight of the books and manuscripts jeopardised that building, 
and the Civil Engineering. Corps some time since fixed upon 
the Zecca as the aptest premises for the homeless library. One 
would therefore have supposed that the Zecca is stronger than: 
the Doges’ Palace. On the contrary, the Zecca is rickety 
from top to bottom. One wall is leaning outwards towards the — 
garden of the Royal Palace; great cracks gape lazily in most — 
of the rooms; a massive stone lintel has been split vertically — 
by the disruptive force of the building; a vaulted ceiling. 
intended to support a room above has had, in its turn, to be: 
propped up by heavy beams, and workmen are now engage@’ 


in plugging the worst places with a few new bricks andin: — 
plastering cement into the widest fissures, So great is the. 
tendency .of the place to fall to pieces that.a large hooked q 
bar with which former restorers attempted to hold two waus — 
together has snapped under the strain, The Civil Engineering: — 
Corps could imagine no better expedient than. to place 4 — 
second hooked bar over the one that has snapped, in the fon¢ — 


How far St. Mark’s as an edifice is in danger there are at 
present no means. of ascertaining, though at first sight the 
marked inequalities in the pavement suggest a doubt whether 
the soil around the foundations, may not have moved. More 
alarming, because more appreciable, is the; great arch of the 
Apocalypse, which is lighted by the large central window facing 
the piazza. As one stands on the gallery of the facade, imme- 
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hope that it may prove more efficacious than its predecessor. 
It is quite in keeping with the general style of these opera- 
tions that the work of “restoration” should have been begun 
in the third storey and continued downwards. A man might 
as well hold himself by the hair to save himself from falling. 
The only solid place in the building is the old treasure-room, 
built in massive masonry and containing the splendid old 
Republican money chests. These chests it was proposed to 
gell as old iron. After such would-be vandalism it is not 
surprising that this incomparable Genio Civile should be 
preparing to roof in the Renaissance courtyard before 
arranging it as the reading-room of the library. The court- 
ard contains a deep well with a monumental well-head—at 
which, no doubt, students who may care to risk their health 
in the place will be able to damp their ardour. When 
roofed in, the courtyard will be deprived of air and light, 
and the rooms on the first and second floors, in which 
it is proposed to store the books, will be darkened, so that their 
contents may moulder more rapidly. The fine, well-lighted 
rooms in the front of the building, which look across the 
Canale di San Marco, are naturally reserved for the adminis- 
tration. Is ‘it not the chief purpose of a library to provide 
snug quarters for its managers? The foolishness of the Zecca 
scheme is qualified oniy by the probability that the place will 
tumble to pieces before the library can be opened. It is really 
high time for the responsible authorities in Rome to put a stop 
to this expensive blundering, and if they do not care to incur 
the outlay of demolishing and rebuilding the second and third 
storeys, they will’ be wiser to leave their books piled up in 
some out-cf-the-way corner than to squander public money in 
preparing a new catastrophe. 
' ~The state of ‘the churches of ‘Santa Maria Gloriosa dei 
Frari and of Santi Giovanni e Paolo inspires scarcely less dis- 
quietude than that of the Zecca. At the Frari the campanile 
has sunk at least 18 inches, and’ has dragged with it one side 
of the edifice. At Santi Giovanni e Paolo the imprudence of 
the ecclesiastical authorities in cutting away parts of the 
masonry to make room for tawdry side-altars has endangered 
the whole of one side of the church, while the sinking of the 
subsoil, or some other unknown cause, has twisted and bent 
the huge column which supports the north-west angle of the 
Nave and the transept. Signori Boni and Ongaro have devoted 
the greatest attention to these two edifices, but it is doubtful 
whether all their pains will avail to save Santi Giovanni e 
Paolo. In the case of the Frari success is more probable, 
though by no means assured. Jn consequence of the work at 
the Frari, Gian Bellini’s famous Madonna has been temporarily 
‘removed from its place in the sacristy and placed in a new 
light. The marvellous beauty of the picture is vastly enhanced 
‘by the change. - 
The problem of widest interest which Signor Boni and his 
colleagues are attempting to solve is that of the general sub- 
sidence of Venetian soil. The rate of subsidence can be 
fletermined only in relation to the sea-level, and the present 
evel has already been marked by them at various points of all 
she monuments now in course of treatment. By establishing 
jtandard marks on these monuments and on all the islands in 
she lagoons, and by testing them periodically, it will be 
90ssible to ascertain the rate of future subsidence, while 
omparison with the standard marks on the Alps should reveal 
ipproximately the rate of subsidence in the past. Previous 
Mvestigations lead Signor Boni to believe that the land has 
‘unk at the rate of nine centimetres per century. A standard 
fark has been discovered on the lowest steps of the basement 
‘f the fallen Campanile. This mark was made by the military 
‘Mgineering corps twenty years ago, and unless the foundations 
‘f the tower have been displaced by the fall of” the 
‘uperstructure the mark should contribute to the solution 
f the general problem. As soon as the débris of the 
allen Campanile have been completely cleared. away 
excavation will be begun around the piles upon which 
‘ae tower rested. It will then be possible to see if and how 
lr any movement of the foundation hastened the fall of the 
ructure, and further data as to its relation to the sea-level 
“ill probably be obtained. Meanwhile examination of the 
€bris has thrown interesting light. on the history of Venetian 
juilding. Splendid Veneto-Roman bricks, made at Aquileja 
1 the first and second centuries, have been found in the 
iasses of inferior material’that fell from the tower. In quality 
ese bricks surpass the best bricks of ancient Roman edifices 
‘nd successfully resist a pressure of 300 kilogrammes per 
ware centimetre, whereas the best modern Venetian bricks 
Jot artificially compressed) cannot withstand a pressure of 
dokilogrammes. ‘It is Signor Boni’s ‘intention to discover, if 
dssible, the‘clay of which: these Veneto-Roman bricks were 
ade and to use it in the reconstruction of the Campanile. 
‘parently the. Venetians, when driven by the barbarians to 
ke Tefuge in their lagoons, lost: the Roman tradition of 
tilding and forgot, moreover, the att of making good mortar. 
hus the lower ‘portion of the Campanile (900-1300) was built 


th bad mortar, and it was not until the conquest of Padua 


by Doge Michele Steno in 1404 that a good quality of mortar 
was again introduced. Consequently the upper and later parts 
of the Campanile fell in solid’ masses, while the lower parts 
crumbled into dust. 

Students and travellers, inspired by solicitude for the pre- 
servation of Venetian monuments as an important part of the 
artistic patrimony of Italy and-the world, may feel assured 
that, except in the case of the Zecca, all that can be done is 
being done to preclude further loss. Great credit is due to 
Signor Nasi, Minister of Public Instruction, for the energy and 
promptitude with which he intervened as soon as the gravity 
of the situation became apparent. Local cliques and intrigue 
are strong: in Venice. -He rode rough-shod over them, and 
gave full powers to the one man in Italy who is qualified by 
experience and local knowledge to act discerningly. Doubtless 
Count Balenzano, Minister of Public Works, will clip the wings 
of the Genio Civile as soon as he knows what is being done at 
the Zecca. In ‘regard to the preservation of Venetian monu- 
ments, Italy is on her trial before the cultured world. - Those 
who best know how ‘keen is the Italian sense of dignity, and 
how sterling the Italian character, feel most certain that-she 
will come safely through the test. 


THE OLD CHURCHES OF NORTHAMPTON. 
HE Church Congress is this year being held in a town 
and district, says the Guardian, which are replete with 
exceptionally interesting churches of ancient foundation. Like 
all English Medizeval towns, Northampton used to be remark- 
ably well supplied with churches for general worship,’ apart 
from those connected with hospital foundations, or of a con- 
ventual character. Within the walls were the seven parish 
churches of All Saints, St. Sepulchre’s, St. Peter’s, St. Giles’s, 
St. Gregory’s, St. Mary’s and St. Michael’s, as well as St. 
Katharine’s, which was used at plague times for infected per- 
sons. Immediately outside the walls and really forming part 
of the church accommodation of the town, were the churches 
of St. Edward’s, St. Leonard’s, St. Margaret’s, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s and St. Lawrence’s. Of all these old fabrics only four 
remain, namely, the first four of the parish churches just 
named. 

The terrible fire of 1675—-second only in the magnitude of 
the disaster to the Great Fire of London—destroyed almost 
the whole of the central church of All Saints. The inhabitants 
aided its destruction by heaping it full of their furniture and 
goods in the early hours of the conflagration. The following 
pathetically brief entry is all that the parish registers have to’ 
say upon the subject :—“ While the world lasts remember 
September the 2oth, a dreadfull Fire ; it consumed in a few 
hours 3 parts of our Town and Chief Church.” To the rebuild- 
ing of the church, which was opened on September 5, 1680, 
the nation at large contributed. A table of benefactions 
towards the rebuilding still hangs in the consistory court, 
but is rapidly becoming illegible. The new church covers 
a considerable area, but is insignificant in its proportions 
compared with its predecessor. The tower, which now 
stands at the west end of the fabric, is in the main 
the old central tower of the former church, the nave of 
which used to extend right across the street to the west. The 
discolouration of the stones of the narrow tower arches by the 
fire can easily be seen in the interior. The only other part of 
the old church remaining is the crypt, or charnel-house, under 
the present chancel. It is not, however, worth visiting, as it 
has been so much altered to accommodate modern heating 
apparatus. It is somewhat remarkable that the name of the’ 
architect of the new church is unknown. Four lofty pillars of 
good proportion support a domed roof, which is a remarkably 
good example of seventeenth-century plasterwork. The great 
west portico, which gives some dignity to the building, was not 
completed until 1701. The absurd statue of Charles II., in 
toga, greaves and long flowing wig, was placed there in 1712 ; 
it was originally painted and gilded, but happily the weather 
has removed all traces of this colouring. The building under- 
went a considerable alteration in 1865-66. By a most unhappy 
decision the chancel screen, which was particularly handsome 
of its kind and formed a central feature of the original design, 
was removed. Most of its component parts have been 
worked up into the three entrance doorways from the vestibule 
into the church, so that its reconstruction would be a 
possibility. 

Another extraordinary incident in connection with this 
restoration was the ejection of the monumental statue to Mr. 
Spencer Perceval, England’s Prime Minister, who was 
assassinated in the lobby of the House of Commons in May 
1812. His connection with the town was most intimate and of 
long standing ; he had been its deputy-recorder for twenty-one 
years, and represented it for sixteen years in Parliament. The 
Corporation subscribed the sum of 1052.’ for erecting a monu-' 
ment in All Saints ‘Church.” Upwards of 2,000/. was raised 
throughout the country. The work was placed in the hands cf 
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the famous sculptor Chantrey, was completed in 1817 and 
placed in the chancel of the church. The statue is considered 
by competent judges to be amongst Chantrey’s best efforts, but 
within fifty years of its erection it was thrust out, and 
remained for many years in the gloom of the town museum. 
The statue now stands in the council chamber of the town hall 
in a singularly bad light, and is but very rarely seen. Spencer 
Perceval was.a devoted adherent to the Church of England, 
and when in office passed various measures for her benefit. Is 
it too much to hope that the meeting of the Church Congress 
in the town may stir up some of the good townsfolk to replace 
this monument within the building for which it was designed ? 
Fairly good accommodation for it might be found in the con- 
sistory court on the south side of the vestibule. 

The most interesting old church remaining in the town is 
that of St. Sepulchre. Of the eight round churches so con- 
structed in imitation of the great shrine over the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem that there used to be in England, four 
still remain in use, namely, those in London, Cambridge, Little 
Maplestead and Northampton, whilst the round chapel in the 
middle ward of Ludlow Castle is in ruins. The other three 
have disappeared. The Northampton round church is by far 
the most valuable of those that were extant. It was founded 
by Simon de St. Liz, Earl of Northampton, about 1100, shortly 
after his return from the Holy Land on the capture of 
Jerusalem towards the close of 1099, and was probably com- 
pleted by 1108. The idea at one time prevalent and perpetually 
insisted upon, that this church was founded by the Knights 
Templars, is now definitely exploded. The order of the 
Templars was not established in England until 1134, when this 
church had already been for nearly twenty years in the hands 
of the Cluniac monks of the adjacent house of St. Andrew’s. 
Even now, in the round,’ a tall aumbry or wall recess, 
doubtless designed to accommodate the processional cross 
and banner staves—there is another example at Earls. Barton, 
and numerous ones in Norfolk churches—is pointed out as the 
place where the knights deposited their lances when they 
came to worship. Another strange notion, still clung to by 
some of intelligence, is that this church was originally a 
Jewish synagogue. It so happens that in the case of North- 
ampton the exact site of the old synagogue, outside the walls and 
across the river at St. James’s End, is known. This church 
is.on the site of an older pre-Norman building; not a few 
of the stones. in the Norman part show traces of Saxon zigzag 
dressings, and in the porch on the south side a Saxon sundial 
has been built up. East of the round—which served, as at 
Jerusalem, as a vestibule to the church proper—was a small 
church or chancel of three bays with an apse at the further end. 
The north, and subsequently the south walls of this building, 
were pierced with arcades to open into aisles of later 
addition. Traces of the original Norman lights can still 
be seen, as well as the corbel-tables over the arcades on each 
side, which used to be on the outside of the original building. 
The round was lighted by two tiers of twelve small round- 
headed windows, the lower tier opening direct into the building, 
whilst the upper tier gave light to the triforium above the 
groining of the circular aisle. The original small Norman 
clerestory would doubtless be also lighted with small windows, 
as in the severely restored example at Cambridge. Only one 
of the lower tier and two of the upper original windows remain 
in use, but the blocked-up portions of others can be readily 
detected. About A.D. 1200, or a little earlier, the church was 
enlarged by the addition of a north aisle to the chancel. 
St. Thomas. of Canterbury was closely connected with 
Northampton, and one of the most stirring scenes in his 
dramatic life took place within a stone’s throw of this 
church in the great monastery of St. Andrew. It has 
been reasonably conjectured that this aisle was built soon 
after his canonisation to accommodate a dignified altar to the 
memory of this famous archbishop. About 1275 another large 
aisle was thrown out to the north of its predecessor, which was 
pulled down in post-Reformation days and rebuilt in the 
prolonged restoration work which began in 1860. ‘Towards 
the end of the fourteenth century many alterations and addi- 
tions were made to this church; they were carried out on so 
extensive a scale that they dwarfed the original design of the 
round and destroyed the effect of its proportions. A fine west 
tower, surmounted by a spire, was erected against the round; 
its clerestory was removed and rebuilt, and pointed arches 
were substituted for the massive semicircular ones that had 
previously banded together the eight great columns. An outer 
founder’s arch on the.south side of the round was then inserted 
for the benefactor who effected all this change, but it does not 
seem to have been ever occupied. This church is throughout 
well worthy of close inspection;. it is always open, well furnished 
and in beautiful order.. There is one strange eccentricity 
about the modern fittings. The handsome new font in the 
centre of the round has a well-designed font cover; but this 
cover, for some strange reason, is rendered useless and foolish- 


looking by being always suspended some considerable height 
above the font itself. 


St. Peter’s Church, which stands near the London and 
North-Western Railway station, at the western extremity of the 
town, is a most beautiful and in some respects unique example. 
of late enriched Norman. There has been not a little difference 
of opinion as to the actual date of the work, but there can be. 
no doubt that it was erected on the site of an older stone church 
of pre-Norman construction in the latter half of the twelfth 
century. The capitals of the piers of the arcades on each side 
are delicately wrought with a profusion of characteristic 
carving. ‘The comparatively slender piers, which afford a great 
centrast to those of the round of St. Sepulchre’s, have project- 
ing bosses half-way between the capitals and the bases; this is 
a:most unusual feature; one of the few other instances is in the 
shafts of the elaborate late Norman doorway of Wroxham. 
Church, Norfolk. The clerestory is handsomely . arcaded. 
This church, too, merits the closest attention. Great care was. 
taken with its restoration in 1850-52; but it would have been 
done on far better lines had the restoration been delayed for a 
few decades. The east end is entirely new. Originally the 
church obviously extended further west. The Norman work of 
the present west front was replaced there in pre-Reformation 
days. It is usually stated by those who are forgetful that every 
church and churchyard were sanctuaries, that. St. Peter’s had 
sanctuary privileges attached to it. This blunder probably arose 
from some misconception as to the peculiar privilege attached 
to this church as early as the thirteenth century. Any towns- 
man accused. of crime, who intended to try and clear himself 
by canonical purgation, was obliged to do so in this church and 
to spend the previous night here in vigil and prayer. It is of 
some interest to remember that when Henry VIII. did away 
with. the general sanctuary privileges that attached to every 
consecrated building and to certain districts, such as the pur- 
lieus of Westminster, Beverley and Beaulieu, he conferred 
sanctuary rights for minor offences on eight specific towns in 
different parts of the kingdom, of which number Northampton. 
was one. . 

The fourth old parish church of the town is that of St, 
Giles’s; churches of that dedication were usually outside the 
walls of cities and towns, and this was the case of Northampton. 
until the borough walls were extended on the east about the — 
year 1300, It is a large cruciform structure, with central 
tower, erected originally without aisles at the close of the - 
twelfth century. The church has undergone much restoration ~ 
and enlargement, but still possesses certain original features of — 
the successive styles of English architecture. ie 

The chapel of the cld hospital that bore the double dedi- | 
cation to St. John the Baptist and St. John the Evangelist, and. 
a portion of the old buildings, still remain in Bridge Street. | 
This chapel was for a long period used by others than the 
hospital inmates after a quasi-parochial fashion. Unhappily it © 
was sold, with the rest of the buildings, to the Midland Railway — 
Company, but it was repurchased and is now in the hands of : 
the Roman Catholics. 

The county of Northampton, it is scarcely necessary to say, 
is deservedly famed for the beauty of its churches, and par- | 
ticularly for the gracefulness of their spires. On the railway | 
line that stretches up the valley of the Nene from Northampton ~ 
to Peterborough there is a station every two or three miles.. 
The ecclesiologist can alight at any one of these and take any | 
road either east or west, and he is sure to be abundantly 
satisfied with the churches that he will ere long encounter. If | 
pre-Norman architecture attracts him he will not fail to visit 
Earls Barton, where there is also a wealth of Norman work; ) 

! 


and a few minutes’ journey on the Market Harborough line 
will bring him to Brixworth, a church of literally unique m= ' 
terest, where three separate dates of pre-conquest work are to | 
be detected. a 


depe 
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LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. © 


6 Fa first ordinary meeting of the fifty-fifth session was held — 
on Monday evening, the new president (Mr. John Wool- 
fall) presiding over a large assembly of members. arts. 
In his opening address the President referred to the incor- — 
poration of the Society last year with the Royal Institute of — 
British Architects, an event which would, he maintained, be 
far-reaching and important both to the members individually 
and the Society. A notable function during the coming year | 
would be the holding of the annual conference of the Roya) — 
Institute. of Public Health in Liverpool next July. The pro- 
ceedings would be of the utmost interest to architects, and he 
trusted that among the subjects discussed would be that of the 
prevention of smoke in great cities. This problem must be © 
faced by the municipal councils in the same determined 
manner, and with like results, as that of drainage, removal of - 
refuse, pure water supply, artisans’ dwellings, &c , for the public — 
benefit and health. That this black cloud should be hangimg — 
about destroying health and everything else it touched could ; 
not be tolerated much longer. It was a filthy and dangerous © 
nuisance. If remedial measures could be accomplished he ber 
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lieved it would beneficially influence architecture toa very great 
extent, and possibly coloured studies of permanent decorative 
materials would then partially supersede the columns, &c., of the 
present stone construction. The public improvements which were 
now being so vigorously proceeded with in Liverpool were pro- 
viding opportunities for their architects to beautify and enrich 
the city, and he thought they were proving themselves well 
worthy of the opportunities. Dealing with the cathedral ques- 
tion Mr. Woolfall expressed delight that the city had decided 
to have a cathedral worthy of its position as one of the great 
Cities of the kingdom, This effort, he remarked, ‘will be one of 
the greatest modern monuments that has been attempted since 
the Reformation, and. will in time to come be a realised 
certainty. You may probably remember that this Society 
opposed the site now adopted, but our proposal was overruled 
on the plea of expense. The St. James’s site is now settled, 
the preliminary competition has also been decided and the 
names of the competitors selected, and it is a matter for con- 
gratulation that our county town (Lancaster) has a firm of 
architects who have been chosen, and that one of the members 
of our own Society has won the honour of being highly com- 
mended for his scheme. May the final result be worthy of 
religion, its beauty a glory to our city ; may it excite the public 
to possess one of: the finest religious edifices in the world, the 
most perfect example of the most perfect period of art, being 
- best fitted for the Christian worship of the present day... May 
all of us see the happy day when the foundation-stone of such 
_ atemple is laid, and may some of the present generation see it 
- yealised.” 
On the motion of Professor Simpson a hearty vote of 
_ thanks was tendered to the President for his address. 
Subsequently a revised schedule of charges was submitted 
for discussion and approval. 


i . LONDON COUNTY. HALL. 
f ee EER report has been prepared by the special com- 


mittee upon the subject of the site of the proposed new 
. Offices of the London County Council on Adelphi Terrace. 
| According to a special report of the finance committee, dated 


, October 1, the acquisition of the site necessitates an outlay of 
\ g00,000/, involving a charge of 44,5007. per annum on the 
county rate for interest and sinking fund. In addition, there 
, would be the cost of the buildings to meet, but nothing what- 
/ éver has been determined upon this head. But against it may 
, be set the saving to be effected in annual rents paid for the 
. present offices, about 18,500/. a year, allowing for an estimated 
rent of those properties of which the Council has freeholds or 
long leaseholds. The finance committee are of opinion that 
| the advantages to be derived from the concentration of the 
Council’s offices would, even from a financial standpoint, 
. warrant a large expenditure on the provision of suitable accom- 
,modation. In justification of the proposed outlay the special 
| committee give particulars of the present scattered offices in 
the tenancy of the Council.. Of the 897 members of the staff 
at the central offices 386 are accommodated in the main build- 
ings and 511 in outside offices. Much inconvenience is the 
natural result. 
The area required on the Adelphi site is a little over three 
and a third acres. It is bounded on the north by William 
Street, the Tivoli Music Hall and Adam Street ; on the south 
by the Embankment Gardens ; on the east by the Hotel Cecil, 
and on the west by York Buildings. The work of extension 
could be confined to that portion of the’ site lying’ between the 
_Embankment Gardens and John Street, and would probably 
‘Mecessitate (1) the widening of John Street from 38 feet to 
50 feet, and (2) the widening of the street known as York 
Buildings from about 28 feet to 55 feet, in both cases the 
setting back being on the side of the road next the building ; 
(3) the closing of part of Adam Street, (4) the closing of 
‘Adelphi Terrace, and (5) the closing of Robert Street. The 
clearance in view would entail the demolition of three hotels. 
A central entrance might be made to the county offices in John 
‘Street, the principal floor being about 7 feet above the 
general level of the street. On this floor there would be 
ample and suitable space for the Council chamber, lobbies, 
_ committee-rooms, members’ rooms and the rooms of the 
_ chairman, vice-chairman and deputy-chairman of the Council, 
_ and those officers in immediate connection with the adminis- 
Irative work of the Council, Below the principal floor would 
0€ two floors of offices and above the principal floor five floors 
of offices. The committee regard it as desirable to keep the 
rincipal floor of the new offices at a uniform level throughout 
he buildings, for as this is necessarily of a greater height than 
he other floors any change in its level would disturb the 
iorizontal lines of the elevation and necessitate steps in the 
‘orridor. If the principal floor is kept at slightly above the 
strand level throughout it would be about 30 feet above the 
imbankment. This would admit of a projection containing 
wo storeys of offices, and could be so treated as to form a 


terrace along the entire south facade of the building and form an 
important access from the Embankment Gardens. The County 
Hall could thus be approached on the north from the Strand by 
way of Adam Street and John Street and from Villiers Street 
by Duke Street and York Buildings, and on the south from the 
Embankment Gardens. 

Should an extension be made to that portion of the site 
lying between John Street and the northern boundary of the 
property, additional office room could be found for 150 officials, 
or 850 in all, 700 finding accommodation in the buildings 
fronting the Embankment. As_ to the .cost—goo,000/.—of 
acquiring the freehold with possession of the properties, the 
committee state that, compared with other sites which have 
been considered, the cost would be extremely moderate, and 
such a favourable opportunity as now presents itself is not 
likely to occur again. Since 1890, when the Council obtained 
Parliamentary power to borrow money to provide a site, eleven 
sites had been considered, including that of Christ’s Hospital, 
one on the Victoria Embankment—east of the Temple Gardens 
—Barnard’s Inn, a plot near the British Museum, Millbank 
Prison, the Foundling Hospital, warehouse property in Fen- 
church Street, the site now occupied by the Hotel Cecil, an 
area between the Horse Guards and New Scotland Yard on 
the Embankment, Farringdon Market and Parliament Street, 
between Great George Street and Charles Street. In the 
majority of these instances the sites are no longer avail- 
able. The committee point out that the Adelphi site pos- 
sesses many advantages architecturally, inasmuch as it 
will be bounded by three open sides and will be capable 
of simple and convenient planning.. Moreover, it would have 
a frontage towards an insured open space under the control of 
the Council, and opening upon the river. This river facade 
would be equal in length to that portion of the Carlton House 
Terrace between the present London County Council offices 
and the Duke of York’s Column. In the second place, the 
committee put forward the recommendation that the site is a 
central one, easily accessible and extremely quiet, and has a 
north and south aspect. In reply to the objection that it would 
be placing the County Hall in, so to speak, a back street, the 
committee, while admitting that the objection is a strong one, 
argue that it dees not apply to the present scheme, as the 
Council will be able to use the important frontage opening 
upon the Embankment Gardens and the river. Also they 
point out that. during recent years the London School Board, 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board, the Thames Conservancy 
and the Metropolitan Police have located themselves on the 
Embankment. The selection of the proposed site for a County 
Hall would still further identify the Embankment as the 
recognised quarter for public buildings, while the existence of 
Somerset House and the Houses of Parliament on the same 
frontage adds further importance to this significant character- 
istic. . Finally, this is the last opportunity of obtaining a central 
site of this dimension facing the river. 


BERKS ARCHA-OLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


HE members of the Berkshire Archzological Society, with 

. several members of the Newbury Field Club, recently 
made a very pleasant excursion to Hungerford, Littlecote 
House, Avington and Welford. The weather fortunately was 
fine, and the day’s excursion was much enjoyed. The party 
left Reading soon after ten o’clock for Newbury, where they 
were joined by the Newbury contingent, and proceeded to 
Hungerford, at which station brakes were in waiting to convey 
them to the interesting historical estate at Littlecote, the house 
of which is one of the oldest and most remarkable specimens 
of an Early Tudor mansion probably in England. It was 
originally built by the Darell family, but about the year 1593 
the estate came into the possession of Sir John Popham, whose 
descendants still own the property, which is, however, now 
occupied by Mrs. Adolph Hirsch. On arrival at Littlecote 
Mr. Walter Money acted as cicerone, and conducted the party 
through the various apartments, and explained to them the 
many objects of interest. The great hall is about 46 feet in 
length and 25 feet in width, and on all its walls are various 
coats of armour, helmets, ancient carbines, accoutrements, &c. 
The long gallery and other parts of the mansion were also in- 
spected with much interest, together with the numerous old 
paintings and portraits which adorn the walls. After spending 
a considerable time at Littlecote the party drove back to 
Hungerford, where lunch was partaken of at the Three Swans 
hotel. . After lunch they adjourned to Hungerford Corn 
Exchange, where an interesting lecture on the history of 
Hungerford was given by the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield. The 
mayor (Mr. W. G. Alexander) took the chair, and welcomed 
the members of the Society to Hungerford; On the proposi- 
tion of Mr. C. E. Keyser, seconded by Lord Saye and Sele, 
hearty votes of thanks were accorded to Mr. Ditchfield for his 
lecture and to the Mayor for presiding. toe mu ve 
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After leaving Hungerford, the excursionists drove to 
Avington, where they inspected the little Norman church there, 
the principal objects of interest in which were pointed out by 
Mr. Keyser, who remarked that Avington Church. probably 
contained some of the truest and best specimens of Norman 
work to be found in Berkshire. : 

‘From thence they drove to Wickham Church, where they 
were met by the Rev. A. and Mrs. Batson, who kindly enter- 
tained the visitors to tea in the parish-room, after they had 
inspected Wickham Church. After tea. Welford Church was 
visited, where Mr. Keyser again pointed out the chief features 
of interest. 

About 6.20 the excursionists took the train at Welford Park 
station, on their return to Newbury and Reading, which latter 
station was reached about half-past seven. 


Working Men’s Dwellings, Alexandra Park. 


Si1R,—In your paper this week you give a long, detailed 
account of working men’s dwellings in Glasgow, another of the 
amount of buildings erected during the ‘past year, and a third 
of a vast drainage scheme for the same city,’ all of great 
interest in their own place; but what about the competition for 
schemes of working men’s. dwellings. to be erected upon the 
Alexandra Park Estate, designs for which were sent in as long 
ago as February last and not adjudicated on unto this day— 
what about them and the architects who spent so much time 
and labour in preparing them? Are they never to be heard of 
again, or are they really lost to sight, as a professional paper 
spoke of them some time ago ?—I beg to remain, Sir, 

October 4, 1902. QUERIST. 


GENERAL. 


The Architectural Association of Ireland held their 
annual meeting on Tuesday. Mr. F. G. Hicks, the president, 
was chairman. 

Two Operating Theatres have been added to the Liver- 
pool Royal Infirmary from’ the designs of Messrs. A. Water- 
house & Son. 

An Exhibition of works and designs by members of the 
Guild of Handicraft will be open for a week in the Woodbury 
Gallery. The private view will be to-morrow. 

The Druidical and Roman Remains in the Yorkshire 
West Riding it is recommended should be placed where practi- 
cable under the guardianship of the County Council. 

At a General Assembly at the Royal Society of British 
Artists, on Monday last, the following were elected members :— 
B. Haughton, W. J. Laidlay, A. M. Talmage and T. A. 
Falcon. ; 

The Surveyors’ Institution will hold the first ordinary 
general meeting of the session 1902-3 on Monday, November 10, 
when the president, Mr. Arthur Vernon, will deliver an 
opening address. The chair will be taken at eight o’clock. 

The Mayor of Orange and the official commission have 
given permission for a series of theatrical performances in the 
Roman theatre of the city. They will be under: the direction 
of Madame Caristie-Martel, whose uncle had charge of the 
restoration of the ancient ruins. 

Mr. Roosevelt has arranged to have his portrait painted 
by Mr. John Sargent, R.A. The Mew York Herald says that 
Mr. Sargent is coming over in the course of a few weeks, and 
that the first sitting will be some time in November. 

The Roman Catholic Church of Colchester is to be 
enlarged as a memorial to the late Dean Lucas, of that town. 
Cardinal Vaughan has approved of the plans, which provide 
increased accommodation for Ico persons at an estimated cost 
of 7,000/. 

The Clergy and Artists’ Association for the Improve- 
ment of Art in Churches, instead of holding their usual 
exhibition at the time of the Church Congress, will hold an 
exhibition this autumn in New York and the principal cities of 
the United States and Canada in connection with the Architec- 
tural League of New York.. The exhibition will consist of 
reproductions of work executed in this country for churches 
under its auspices, including painting, sculpture, glass, archi- 
tectural work, metalwork, embroidery, &c. 


M. Octave Gréard, vice-rector of the Academy at Paris, 
having resigned his office, has presented to the Carnavelet 
Museum several objects which were found during the excava- 
tions on the site of the ancient Sorbonne. They include Gallo- 
Roman vases, sculptured ‘stones and objects produced in the 
reigns of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. 


Stepney Borough Council is to receive a grant of 1,000/, 

a year from the Government in lieu of rates on account of the 
Tower. of London. © The same’ body has: decided ‘to botrow 
a for the purpose of improving narrow streets in ‘Lime 
ouse. 3 : pee 


The Local Society for the prevention of consumption. ate 
Newcastle have decided to build a sanatorium for consumptive 
patients in Northumberland and Newcastle. The. proposed 
building is to accommodate fifty patients, and will cost 50,000/, 


Mr. A. W. Ackermann, C.E., has dissolved partnership — 
with Mr. W. Adamson in Cape.Colony, where he has practised 
for twenty-six years. His business’ address is 47 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W. — : } 


The Bridge over the Thames at Richmond has become sa 
inadequate and unsuitable for its heavy and increasing traffic 
as to be dangerous to the public. _The subject is referredto 
the general purposes committee of the local Council to con- 
sider and report as to the best means of securing the construction _ 
of a new bridge by the County Councils of Middlesex and 
Surrey, either on the site of the existing structure or in such 
other situation as may best conduce to the safety and con- 
venience of the travelling public and the prosperity of the 
borough. re 


The Late Mrs. Jane Ann Maidstone Smyth, of London, has 
bequeathed several portraits to the Duke of Argyll, in trust for 
his Majesty. the King or his successor. They include portraits. 
of Carolina Matilda, Queen of Denmark ; Sir Robert Murray: 
Keith (1730-95),« Ambassador: at Copenhagen and Vienna; 
another of Sir Robert with two of the Court ladies, and a 
miniature of Marie Antoinette. | 


The Foundation-stone of a church at Eastney has been ' 
laid by the Bishop of Guildford. The building will cost 7,500/,, 
but at first the permanent chancel will be carried out at a cost 
of about 3,coo/. Mr. J. T. Lee is,the architect.; The styleis 
Early. English, and the church when completed will accom- 
modate 800. ; a 


A New Building, in Tooley Street is to take the place of the 
police-court in High Street, Borough. . At the present time the 
contractors are engaged on. the foundations, and the new 
structure, which will be one of, the best in the Metropolis, will 
be completed in about,two years. A. police-station will be 
erected adjoining to take the place of Bermondsey Street 
station, which for a long time hasbeen recognised as far too. 
small and inconvenient to meet the needs of the locality.  —_ 


Tbe Agent-General for New South Wales has addressed 
a letter to the Westminster City Council offering, for experi- 
mental purposes, 9,000 New South Wales hardwood blocks — 
(3,000 each of black butt, tallow wood and box) with a view to — 
a practical’test as to their value for road purposes as compared 
with the American blocks now being used in London, and 
suggesting that the blocks should be laid side by side with an’ 
equal number of other timbers now being used in the city, if 
possible, where the traffic is of the heaviest and most constant 
description. a 

The Baguley Sanatorium, erected by the Withington 
Urban District Council for the treatment of infectious diseases, 
was publicly opened by the Earl of Derby on Saturday after- 
noon. The situation of the hospital at Baguley is a most favour- 
able one, as the institution stands 155 feet above the sea-level, a 
and is surrounded by a fine expanse of open country. Although 
the site contains over 38 acres, at present 12 acres only have ri 
been enclosed for hospital purposes. Within this area there 4 
are fiye separate blocks of buildings, providing accommodation 
for filty-six scarlet fever patients, thirty-six diphtheria or enteric 
fever patients, and eight isolation beds. There is also ap 
administration block, containing rooms for the resident doctor, 
matron and twenty-five nurses. In the kitchen block provision 
is made for twenty-two servants, and there is ample space for 
use as store-rooms. The buildings, though plain, are of 
substantial character, and the interior arrangements are very 
complete. — roo oie a i 

A Good deal of feeling:has been aroused in Guildford by 
proposal recently, adopted by, the -Town -Council,. which, if 
carried out, will involve ;the demolition ;of the .old’ Corm — 
Exchange, one of the most distinctive features of the picturesque 
High Street:. This building, which stands immediately oppo- — 
site the quaint town hall,-with its clock projecting over the 
street, was erected at the beginning of the last century. For 
very, many years the. assizes’ for the county ,were held in the 
building, and it was here;in 1860 that after some remarkable. 
proceedings the then. high. sheriff, Mr. W. J. Evelyn, oF 
Wotton, was fined, 500/. for, contempt of court by the) Lo 
Chief: Justice Cockburn... The Town, Council; have rece 
erected a new corn exchange in the cattle market, and in order 
to widen the road known as the Tunsgate, and make a’ better 
approach. to. Pewley.Hill, it is proposed to remove the Cor 
Exchange and other buildings, jailed igs 
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THE 
‘ 
Architect und Contract Reporter. 
_ EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
in view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
- complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 
The authors of signed articles and papers readin public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 
No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case Jor 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


The 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Builaings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


CAPE TOWN.—Jan. 31.—The Council of the University of 
the Cape of Good Hope invite designs for the erection of 
university buildings. Premiums of 402/, 200/. and too/. will 


| be awarded to the authors of the designs placed first, second 


and third respectively. Particulars of the competition may be 
obtained on application to the Registrar at Cape Town, or to 
the Agent-General in London. 

DURBAN (NATAL).—Dec. 18.—Designs are invited for new 
town hall, library, museum, art gallery and municipal offices. 


| Three premiums of 500/., 300/. and 200/, respectively will be 


awarded for the three best designs in order of merit. 
W. H. Radford, C.E , Albion Chambers, Nottingham. 


GREENWICH.—Designs are invited for a public library 


Mr. 


(with chambers for chief librarian’s residence) to be erected 


at a cost of about 6,500/., with fittings, on a site about 


_ 7,000 feet super, in the borough of Greenwich. Premiums of 


_ $0/. and 30/. are offered. 


Particulars can be obtained on 


_ application to the Greenwich Borough Council. 


\ PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 


‘(N APPLICATION TO THE 


STURTEVANT ENGINEERING CO. 


17 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 


INDIA.—Nov. 1.—Competitive designs are invited for the 
erection of a memorial to Her Majesty the late Queen Victoria 
at Allahabad. A premium of 2,009 rupees will be awarded to 


the design selected by the committee. Mr. H. Nelson Wrigh 
Indian Civil Service, honorary secretary, Queen Victor 
Memorial Fund Committee, Allahabad, India. 

NEWARK.—Oct. 14 —Designs and suggestions are invite 
for alterations and additions at the infirmary, Bowbridge Road, 
Newark, comprising a board and committee-room, a new 
mortuary and provision for twenty extra beds. A prize of 
twenty guineas is offered for the best plans sent to the office 
of Mr. M. H. Colton, clerk, 27 Lombard Street, Newark. 

» STROOD.—Oct. 15.—-Plans are invited for further’ hospital 
accommodation on a site recently acquired by the Strood Rural 
District Council in Whitehill Road, Cobham. A premium of 
15/7. 155 is offered for the best set of plans submitted. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ACCRINGTON.—Oct. 21.—For new works, Spring Hill, for 
Lang Bridge, Ltd: (contract No. 2) erection and completion 
of the superstructures; (3) supply and fixing of constructional 
iron and steelwork. Mr. Henry Ross, architect, 15 Cannon 
Street, Accrington. 

ACTON.—Oct, 21.—For erection of a house for the engineer 
at tne Acton sewer works. Mr. D. J. Ebbetts, surveyor, 
242 High Street, Acton, W. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—For erection of new shop in Duke 
Street, Hindpool, and seven houses in Hartington Street, 
Barrow-in-Furness. Mr. J. Y. McIntosh, architect, Cornwallis 
Street, Barrow-in-Furness, 

BEVERLEY.—Oct. 22.—-For erection of a house for the 
clerk and steward of the East Riding asylum. Mr. C. W. 
Hobson, clerk to the asylum, Newbegin, Beverley. 

BLACKPOOL.— Oct. 15.—For the supply and erection of coal 
elevator, bunker and automatic weigher in connection with the 
electricity works, West Caroline Street, Blackpool. Mr. 
Charles Furness, borough electrical engineer. 

BOOoTLE.—Oct. 18.—For the wiring of the new fire station 
in Strand Road, Bootle, Lancs. Messrs. Anderson & Crawford, 
architects, 36 Dale Street, Liverpool. 

BRADFORD.—Oct. 13—For demolishing  steam-boiler 
chimney. Mr. F. Holland, architect, 11 Parkinson’s Chambers, 
Hustlergate, Bradford. 

BRIDLINGTON.—Oct. 20—For construction of under- 
ground lavatories in South Cliff Road. Mr. A, E. Matthewman, 
town clerk, Town Hall, Bridlington. 

BRIERLEY HILL.—Oct. 21.—For erection of a technical 
school and free library at Brierley Hill, Staffs. Mr William 
Waldron, clerk, U.D C., 17 High Street, Brierley Hill. 

BROMSGROVE.—Nov., 15.—For erection of the first portion 
of the proposed new lunatic asylum on the Barnsley Hall 
estate, near Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. Mr. George T. 
Hine, architect, 35 Parliament Street, Westminster. 

BURTON-UPON-TRENT.—Oct. 22 —For erection of a car 
depét in Horninglow Street. Particulars may be obtained at 
the Borough Engineer’s Offices, Town Hall, Burton-upon- 
Trent. 

BuRyY.—Oct. 18.—For erection of stone fence walls near 
Clow Bridge reservoir. Mr. James Cunliffe, farm bailiff, 
Windy Bank, Water, Rawtenstall. 

CARLTON.— Oct. 22,—For erection of isolation hospital at 
Carlton, Notts. Mr. Fred Hopkinson, architect, 4o Bridge 
Street, Worksop. 

COALVILLE.—Nov. 4 —For supply and delivery of the pipes 
and specials required in the construction of new waterworks, 
Mr. J. B. Everard, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 

COALVILLE.—Nov. 4.—For supply and delivery of No. 192 
sluice, air and reflux valves, No. 219 screw-down hydrants, 
No. 89 expansion joints, and No. 4 Deacon’s waste-detecting 
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meters, with other fittings, surface boxes, name plates and 


posts required in the construction of new waterworks. Mr. 
J. B. Everard, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 
COALVILLE.—Nov. 4.—For construction of a_ service 


reservoir to hold 500,000 gallons, the laying and jointing of 
mains, fixing fittings and testing and other work required in 
the construction of new waterworks. Mr. J. B. Everard, 
6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 


COALVILLE.—Nov. 4.—For erection at the proposed new 
pumping station of two compound inverted tandem pumping 
engines, each capable of lifting not less than 240,000 gallons of 
water in twelve hours, and two steel Lancashire boilers, 6 feet 
6 inches diameter, 20 feet long, including steam and water 
pipe connections and fittings, foundation bolts, plates and 
girders, overhead traveller, &c. Mr. J. B. Everard, 6 Millstone 
Lane, Leicester. 

COBRIDGE.— Oct. 18.—For erection of additional rooms and 
other works at the Sandbach School and Almshouse Founda- 
tion, Globe Pottery, Cobridge, Staffs. Mt. Alfred Price, archi- 
tect, Sandbach. 


CONISTON.— Oct. 
Stott Park, Lake Side. 
Coniston. 

CREWE —Oct. 28.—For erection of a diphtheria pavilion 
for twelve beds and other additions to the isolation hospital. 
Mr. G. E. Bolshaw, architect, 189 Lord Street, Southport. 


DERBY.—For erection of a model lodging-house in Walker 
Lane, Derby. Mr. Joseph T. Holford, architect, 34 Corn 
Market, Derby. 

DERBY.—Oct. 15 —For erection of a smithy at the Notting- 
ham Road depot. Mr. John Ward, borough surveyor, Babing- 
ton Lane, Derby. 


DOovVER.—Oct. 24 —For erection of new coastguard build- 
ings, consisting of quarters for an officer and seven men, with 
watchroom, &c, at East Clitf, near Dover. Particulars may 
be obtained at the Coastguard Station, East Cliff. 

EAST INDIAN RAILWAY.—Oct. 15 —For delivery of steel 
rails. Mr. C. W. Young, secretary, Nicholas Lane, London. 


EVERSLEY.—Oct. 13.—For erection of a steel platform with 
parapets to the bridge across the Eversley, and known as 
Eversley Bridge, Hants. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, 
The Castle, Winchester. 


18.—For erection of a villa residence, 
Mr. Jonathan Bell, architect, 


FELIXSTOWE.— Oct. 14.—For erection of stables and cart- 
sheds in Garrison Lane and street works in Brook Lane. 
Particulars obtained from the Surveyor, Town Hall, Felixstowe. 

FULHAM —Oct. 15.—For reconstruction of skylights, 
lanterns, &c., in the roof of the central library, Fulham Road, 
Mr. R. M. Prescott, town clerk, Town Hall, Fulham, S.W. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—Oct. 17.—For erection of two houses 
in York Road. Mr. Chas. G. Baker, architect, Town Hall 
Chambers, Great Yarmouth. 

GREENWICH.—Oct. 14.—For erection of a weights and 
measures testing office, with stable building and a coroner's 
court in Lamb Lane. Particulars may be obtained at the 
General Section of the Architect’s Department, 18 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 

HACKNEY.—Oct. 13—For construction of a removable 
wooden floor, 120 feet long by 40 feet wide, a platform, two 
additional exits and other structural alterations at the men’s 
first-class swimming bath, Public Baths, Lower Clapton Road, 
Mr. George Grocott, town clerk, Town Hall, Hackney. 

HALIFAX.— Oct. 17.—For erection of new model bakery, 
&c., at Mile Cross, Halifax. Mr. Medley Hall, architect, 
29 Northgate, Halifax. 

HARROW.—Oct. 14—For erection of, a court-house at 
Harrow, Middlesex. Mr. H. T. Wakelam, county architect, 
Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Oct. 14.—For erection of a weaving 5 
shed at Thirstin Mills, Honley. Mr. J. Berry, architect, 3 
Market Place, Huddersfield. 

ILFORD —Oct. 13.—For erection of a boys and girls’ 
school for 880 children, with latrines, &c., on the Loxford Hall 
estate, and a domestic economy centre on the Cleveland Road 
school site, Ilford, Essex. Mr. C. J. Dawson, architect, 7 Bank 
Buildings, Ilford, Essex 

ISLEWORTH.— Oct. 28.—For erection of vagrant wards at 
the workhouse at Isleworth. Mr. W. H. Ward, architect, 
Paradise Street, Birmingham. be 

IRELAND.— Oct. 13—For construction of a cast4rom 
subway under the Grand Canal Dock, near the Victoria 
Bridge, Dublin. Mr. Spencer Harty, city engineer, City Hall, 
Dublin. 

IRELAND.—Oct. 13—For erection of residence for the 
officer at the Glen distillery, Kilnap, co. Cork. Mr. James F. 
McMullen, architect, 50 South Mall, Cork. ; 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON tie sunsury watt pecoranion. 
THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. SOLID in Colour, Relief & Value. 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and wee 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. 


< HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, &c. 
CA ME® ID, The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a miaferins thoroughly reliablet and 
of highest quality) BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST! 
FRE. DK. WALTON & CO, Lt., Sole Manufacturers ano Batentees, 
1& 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. No. S160. GUREARD 
MELLOWES & ieee ’S 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. ) 3 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Railways and Corporations. -_ 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. All particulars Free. 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, SW. 
ARCHITECTURAL WORK A SPECIALITE. 
IMPOR TA NT, For Bronzing, Gilding, Aa ML eas description of _ 
OHN WILKINS « CO.,{'S:,2m Save tet 

e9 CLERKENWELL, E.C. se 
Steam Works: 2 & 4 GLOUCESTER STREET, CLERKENWELL, E.C. Telephone o 527, King’s Cross. 


PRICE LISTS FREE FOR GILDING AND PLATING TABLE WARE, &. 
ESTABLISHED LONDON AND PARIS, 1873. 


Telegram: 
3 Linorusta: Walton, *tondon.” 


Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ BRONZITE, LONDON.” 
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IRELAND.—Oct. 16.—For improvements to three houses and 
plastering four at Fahan Street and Bogside, Londonderry. 
Mr. J. P. M‘Grath, architect, 28 Carlisle Road, Londonderry. 


IRELAND —Oct. 19 —For erection of a fire-brigade station 
at Ardoyne, Belfast. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, architects, 
Scottish Provident Buildings, Belfast. 


IRELAND.—Oct. 22.—For erection of eighty-four labourers’ 
cottages in the South Dublin Rural District, viz fifteen 
cottages, under four contracts, in Clondalkin electoral division ; 
fifteen cottages, under seven contracts, in Palmerston electoral 
division; thirty-seven cottages, under fourteen contracts, in 
Tallaght electoral division; and seventeen cottages, under 
nine contracts, in Whitechurch electoral division. Mr. T. J. 
Byrne, surveyor, 1 James’s Street, Dublin. 


IRELAND.—Oct. 29.—For additions and alterations to the 
Londonderry county and county borough infirmary. Mr. 
Albert E. Murray, architect, 37 Dawson Street, Dublin. 


IRELAND —Oct. 31.—For rebuilding premises 52 South 
Mall, Cork. Messrs. W. H. Hill & Son, architects, Cork. 


KINGSTON-ON- THAMES.— Oct. 20.—For erection of a new 
ambulance and hearse shed, putting new wood floors and fire- 
places in and underpinning brick walls to the isolation wards, 
and erection of porter’s room at infirmary, Kingston-on- 

Thames. Mr. Jas. Edgell, clerk, Union Offices, Coombe Lane, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 


LANGTOFT.—Oct. 13.—For erection of a school at Langtoft, 
East Yorkshire. Mr. Joseph Shepherdson, architect, 14 Middle 
Street South, Driffield. 

LEEDS.—For erection of a house in Spen Lane, Harding- 
ley. Mr. Albert E. Kirk, architect, 13 Bond Street, Leeds. 

LEEDS —Oct. 16.—For erection of a shed at Antwerp mills, 
Armley. Mr. C. S. Nelson, architect, Sun Buildings, 15 Park 
Row, Leeds. 

LINCOLN.—Oct. 16.—For reseating and additions and 
alterations to Wesley Chapel, Clasketgate, Lincoln. Messrs. 
W. Mortimer & Son, architects, Lincoln. 

LONGWooD.—Oct. 15.—For construction of a reservoir at 
the Prospect Mills, Longwood, Yorks, having a capacity of 
about 3,750,000 gallons. Messrs. C. F. Mallinson & Son, sur- 
' veyors, &c, Market Place, Huddersfield. 

LOUGHBOROUGH.—Oct. 21.—For erection of a Board 
school to accommodate 300 children in Rendell Street, Lough- 


borough, Leics. Messrs. Barrowcliff 
Mill Street, Loughborough. 

MACCLESFIELD. — Oct. 14.— For taking-down and re- 

erection of stone wall adjoining the school of art and the 
formation of a new tennis-court at the girls’ high school. Mr. 
Edward E. Adshead, borough engineer, Macclesfield. 
_  MANCHESTER.—Oct. 13.—For erection of additional dress- 
ing-boxes in the females’ swimming-bath at Osborne Street 
and Leaf Street baths. Particulars upon application at the 
General Superintendent’s Office, Osborne Street Baths, Man- 
chester. 

MANCHESTER.— Oct. 16.—For steelwork in the construction 
of coal bunkers at the Stuart Street generating station. Par- 
ticulars on application at the City Surveyor’s office, Town Hall. 

_ MANCHESTER.—Oct. 18—For supply of the following, 
viz, :—{a) Three steel boilers for heating purposes. (b) Cast- 
iron pipes, &c. Mr. J. M. M‘Elroy, general manager, Tram- 
ways Department, Manchester. 

MORPETH —Oct. 13.—For pulling-down and clearing away 
buildings at the corner of Market Place and Oldgate, Morpeth, 
Northumberland, and erection of new Y.M.C.A premises, 
shops and dwellings. Mr. J. Walton Taylor, architect, St. 
John Street, Newcastle. 

NORTH FEATHERSTONE.—Oct. 14—For erection of a 
Primitive Methodist church at North Featherstone, Yorks. 
Mr. W. G. Smithson, architect, 13 Bond Street, Leeds. 

PURLEY.—For erection of a house at Purley, Surrey. Mr. 
F. Owen Moore, architect, 12 Cornford Grove, Balham, S.W. 

ROTHERHAM.—Oct. 16.—-For supply of steam pipes and 
valves, feed pipes and valves, feed-pump and economiser, 
exhaust, water and drain pipes and valves, and the extension 
of the switchboard. Mr. H. Hampton Copnall, town clerk, 
Town Hall, Rotherham. 

SALE.—For erection of an electricity supply station. Mr. 
Charles Hopkinson, 29 Princess Street, Manchester. 

SCOTLAND.—Oct. 13.—For supplying, ready for erection, 
certain bucket elevators and accessories for catch-pits, also for 
the supply and erection of single line railway gantry, about 
193 feet long, over precipitating tanks, at the Eastern District 
sewage works, Swanston Street, Glasgow. Mr. David Home 
Morton, 130 Bath Street, Glasgow. 

SCOTLAND.—Oct. 16.—For erection of a custom-house at 
Longhope, Orkney. Particulars on application to the Secretary, 
H.M. Office of Works, &c , Storey’s Gate, S.W. 


& Allcock, architects, 
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IT, CASSRLS & WILLIAMSON, 
| ENCINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
| MOTHERWELL. 


OATALOGUES FREE. 


VORTLEY FIRE CLAY co. 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo. ,Ltd.), 


SLLAND ROAD, LEEDS. 


GAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS 
JERFECTION 


Ni Nail 


\ ing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


A, ufacturers of every description of 


' Medal, Paris, 1867, 


= 


THE LIMMER 


‘ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


ESTAB.,] LIMITED. (1871. 
Telegrams, SA Telephone, 
“‘LIMMER, LONDON,” 862. 


iy 
ForM or BLoce 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 

Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices. 

2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


BLINDS. 
FITTINGS. 
SUN BLINDS. 
SKYLICHT BLINDS. 
VENETIAN BLINDS. 


TELEGRAMS, “ BLINDS, LEEDS.” 


HOWELL & CO. 


_.,}COLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


Only Medal, Vienna 1373. 
Works—-BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


DARK Room BLiNDs, 100 Albion St., 
45 Years’ Experience. LEEDS. 


WINDOW BLINDS. 


LUMINOUS PAINT. 


MANY MEDALS AWARDED. 


W. C. HORNE & SONS, LIMITED. 


5 TORRENS STREET, CITY ROAD, E.C. 


ISTS. of -ART PLATES.-and of 

OATHEDRALS, published in THE ARCHITECT, sent 

on application to GILBERT WOOD & OO. Ltd., Imperial 
Buildings. Ludgate Circus, London, 


IN ROOFING. 


ELLISON’S “ HOPPER” 
1 INLET. 


Requires no 
Cord or 
} Balance 
Weizcht. 
Oast fron Painted. 
9 in. by 6in. 
tl Iwall opening, 5/- 
10 in. by 10 in. 
wall opening, 8/- 


‘|Maker of the “RADIATOR” INLET and STEVEN’S 


EXHAUST VENTILATORS, 


J. E. ELLISON, 2 Oxford Place, LEEDS. 
EDWARDS & MEDWAY 


Kennington Steam Joinery Works, 

9 ETHELRED ST., KENNINGTON CROSS, S.E. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘“‘ Edgythe, London,” 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 
and every description of STONEWORK exeeuted 
on the premises. 

Architects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 
despatch. ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


PARQUET 
FLOORS. 


H. BASSANT 
& CO. 


(Late of 87 Charlotte St.,W, 


On 
Qos Liahope Street Works, 
5 Dorset Square, N.W. 


Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 


ol. LXVII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomety bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. rice 128. 6d. | 


CADOGAN IRONWORKS 


STANLEY BRIDGE, 


CHELSEA, S.W. 


Columns, Girders, Roofs, Railings, 
Ornamental Work, Castings, &c. 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 


SCOTLAND.— Oct. 20.—For construction of Lothian Road | 
goods yard, Barrel Bank Covering, Edinburgh. Caledonian 
Railway Company’s Divisional Engineer, Princes Street 
Station, Edinburgh. 

SCOTLAND.—Oct. 28.—For construction, supply and erec- 
tion under one contract of the machinery and accessories 
cequired for the mechanical equipment of the machinery 
buildings at the Dalmuir outfall works, Glasgow. Mr. David 
Howe Moreton, 130 Bath Street. 

SHEFFIELD.— Oct. 13 —For erection of an additional car- 
shed at Queen’s Road, Sheffield. Mr. Charles F. Wike, C.E., 
city surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield. 


SHEFFIELD.—Oct. 13.—For alterations and improvements 
to the Conservatory Buildings, and the erection of new sanitary 
blocks at the Botanical Gardens. Messrs. Gibbs & Flockton, 
architects, 15 St. James Row. 

SHEFFIELD,— Oct. 13.—For erection of a retaining wall to 
the roadway adjoining Haywood’s Quarry, Deepcar. Messrs. 
Fowler & Marshall, surveyors, Hartshead, Sheffield. 

SKIPTON.— Oct. 13.—For erection of sanatorium for con- 
sumptives at Eastby, near Skipton. Mr. Fred Holland, archi- 
tect, 11 Parkinson’s Chambers, Hustlergate, Bradford. 


SOWERBY BrIDGE.—For erection of an engine-house, with 
large concrete bed, at Sowerby Bridge, Yorks. Mr. Arthur 
George Dalzell, architect, 15 Commercial Street, Halifax. 

STAMFORD.—Oct. 27.—For erection of an infants’ room at 
Greatford school, and removing and rebuilding the existing 
outer offices. Specifications and plans to be seen at the school 
or sent on application. 

STOWMARKET.—For erection of the Stowmarket Co- 
operative Society’s business premises in Bury Street. Mr. 
Philip J. Turner, architect, Stowmarket. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON.—Oct. 15.—-For erection of schools to 
accommodate 150 childrenin the village of Pebworth. Messrs. 
Harvey Bros, architects. 30 King’s Road, Evesham. Mr. 
H. B. Phillips, clerk to School Board, Honeybourne, Evesham. 

STROUD.—Oct. 17 —For erection of an isolation hospital, 
with works incidental thereto, at Cashes Green, Cainscross, 
near Stroud, Gloucestershire. Mr. G. P. Milnes, architect, &c, 


TEWKESBURY.— Oct. 13.— For erection of a mortuary at the 
back of Avon.: Mr. H. L. Pea town clerk, Town Hall, 
Tewkesbury. 


TUNBRIDGE WLxs. —Oct. 18.—For construction of main 
flues at the central electfic-light station. 


be obtained on application to the Borough eee Town 
Hall, Tunbridge Wells. 


UPPER HOLLOWAY.—Oct. 16.—For puildery) ee at 
the Islington Infirmary, Highgate Hill. Mr. William Smith, 
architect, 65 Chancery Lane, W.C. ¢ 


WAKEFIELD.— Oct. 18—For electric-lighting installation 
at the old workhouse buildings. Mr. H. Beaumont, clerk to. 
Guardians. Union Offices, Tetley House, Wakefield, 


WALES.— Oct. 13.—For erection of public conveniences at 
Beresford Road and Fairoak Road, Roath, Cardiff. Mr. J. L, 
Wheatley, town clerk, Cardiff. 


Any information may - 


WALES.—Oct. 13.—For erection of a new school (senior 


mixed department to accommodate 4oo) at Treorky, with. 
master’s residence, &c. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, Hillside 
Cottage, Pentre. 


WALES —Oct. 13,—For erection of a new Constitutional 
club building at Dowlais. Messrs. James & Morgan, archi- 
tects, Charles Street Chambers, Cardiff. 


WALES —-Oct. 14.—For erection of four houses and two 
cottage flats at Cwmaman. Messrs. Llewellyn Smith & Davies,, 
architects, Aberdare. 


WALES.— Oct. 16—For erection of a police station and 
cells at Llanfairfechan. Particulars may be obtained at the 
County Surveyor’s Office, Carnarvon. 


WALES.—Oct. 18.—For erection of a house: on Sylen 
Mountain, near Five Roads, Llanelly. Mr. Wm. Bennett, 
Ystodwen Farm, Five Roads. 


WALES —Oct. 18.—For alterations and additions to Porth- 
cawl police station. Mr. T. Mansel Franklen, clerk, Counhag 
Council Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 


WALES.—Oct. 21.—For erection of twenty-eight houses at 
Newbridge, Mon, 


Stroud. 


SUMMERSEAT.— Oct. 27 —For reconstruction of the exist- 
Mr. James Diggle, Hind Hill 


ing tanks, sludge filters, &c. 
Street, Heywood. 


Office, Abercarn. 


at Loughor, 


Mr. George Stevens, surveyor, Council’s 


WALES.— Oct. 21.—For repairs to the joint county bridge — 
Carmarthenshire. 


Mr. J. W. Nicholas, clerk, 


County Offices, Carmarthen. 


SPRAGUE & Co., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Oanncn Street, London, H.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ‘“INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
GOLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s. ; 


or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TaBLKS, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, , &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY AND, DESPATCH 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantiiles, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 p 


OLDACRES & CO., 62 CHANCERY LANE 


LONDON, W.O. 
Quantities ’’ 


Box, 14” x97 x5", 2s. each. 
Tele. No. 1021 - 0. Central. Telegrams, ‘‘Oldacres, London.’ 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 


199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 
Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
nmarded on Application. 

MrpAL AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


OATALOGUE SENT FRE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 

Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles: 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
quares, Drawing Paper, Oanvas, Panels, &c., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description, 

HEYL'S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS; 

Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 


|8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, 


Westminster, S.W. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1902, price 6d., post 7d.3 
Leather, 1s, Telephone No, 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No, 871 Hop. 


UANTITIES, &c., HKLECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 


‘Quantities’? Box, 14 in. by 9 in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


W. HARDAKER, 13 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


TT. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


' Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


LIGHTNING 


CONDUCTORS. 
THOMAS EVANS & CO. 


Manufacturers and Fixers, 


29 Bradford Street, BIRMINCHAM, 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office: Imperial Buildings, 


Catalogues on Application. 


London —CGreat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


Ludgate Circus, London, B,C. 


DRAWING OxFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Proeess, % 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). “ 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (ap t 
73inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL 


ee ee 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHEL 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND 
DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway 


WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 185 Westminster. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Cartoons, London.” 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & Co. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM, 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams, Biedbecstal cabs" Norn fi 


NO MORE BURST | PIPES: 


PATENT 
EMPTYING 


TWIN STOP-COCK. ie 
As used by War Office and down A 
London School Board. and 


GARRATT & ; CO. 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.E. 


i 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 


RAG 


| Artificial Stone & Mosaic, 


| 
} 


‘Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


AQ Cc. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
, _ OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, &§.E. 


sos TIME. 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 


WALES.— Oct. 23.—For erection of a boiler and engine 
‘house in connection with existing laundry at the Joint Counties 
Asylum, Carmarthen. Mr. E. W. Reed, clerk to the asylum, 
Carmarthen. 

WALES.—Nov. 3.—For erection of classroom, cloak-rooms, 
boundary walls, &c., at Beaufort Hill Board school, Llangat- 
tock, Breconshire. Mr. Henry Waters, architect, Waengoch, 
Beaufort. 

WALES.—Nov. 4—For erection of a mixed and infants’ 
school (to accommodate about 409) at Ystradgynlais. Mr. 
Philip Williams, Tyr Gorof, Ystradgyniais. 

WIGAN.—Oct. 20.—For electrical equipment of a short 
length of new tramway and a portion of the existing tram- 
ways. Mr. Jas. Slevin, borough electrical engineer, Bradford 
Place, Wigan. 


NEw schools were opened at Eastwood, Yorks, on the 2nd 
inst., in connection with the handsome Wesleyan church which 
they adjoin, and with which they communicate by means of a 
covered way. The scheme includes a capacious assembly hall 
65 feet long by 50 feet, with end gallery ; infants’ room, 22 feet 
by 18 feet; church parlour, 26 feet by 18 feet; classrooms, 
lavatories, &c.; providing accommodation for 650 scholars. 
The front is in rock-faced York stone with ashlar dressings, 
the sides and rear being of brick. The front gable has a semi- 
circular inset containing a triple window, and is flanked by 
buttresses carried up and finished with octagonal pinnacles. 
Under the centre window there are six round-headed windows 
lighting the lobbies and classrooms. The two main entrances 
are placed right and left of the front, each having spacious 
porches and lobbies, and that on the left being connected with 
the covered way above referred to. Light cast-iron columns 
support the roof on the clerestory principle, and between these 
and the outer walls additional classrooms can be provided if 
required. The roof is partially open, the main timbers being 
visible and ornamented with arched work, the ceiling being of 
pitch pine. All the glazing is in cathedral glass in suitable 
tints, and the front windows are in leadwork with squares and 
diamonds and borders. The internal joinery is of pitch pine. 
Efficient ventilation is provided by air inlets and an exhaust 
ventilator in the roof. The heating is by a low-pressure hot- 
water system, distributing heat to all parts of the building. 
The cost of the work, exclusive of land and architect’s fees, is 
2,800/. The architect in Mr. John Wills, F.S.Sc, of Derby and 
London ; the builder, Mr. Richard Snell, of Rotherham. 


TENDERS. 


ALNWICK. 
For quarrying, breaking, leading and laying-on of 450 cubic 
yards of 23-inch hand-broken or 22-inch machine-broken 


whinstone. Mr. JAMES SHORT, district surveyor, 
Alnwick. 

T. FOREMAN, Longhoughton, Lesbury (ac- 
cepted) , ; ; , : £121.17 6 


ANDOVER. 

For supplying and fixing street-kerbing, channelling, pitching 

and paving. Mr. R. W. KNappP, borough surveyor. 
F, BEALE & Sons, Adelaide Road (accepted) . £155 5 Oo 
BARKING. 

For new front and decorations at The Harrow, Ripple Road, 
Barking. Mr. J. M. H. GLADWELL, architect, Kingsdown, 
Fillebrook Road, Leytonstone, N E. 

‘ 4 220295" 0 


J. Smith F ; ; : : 
J. & H. Cocks, LTD. (accepted) . 219 10 6 


BARNSLEY. 
For construction of filter-beds and masonrywork in connection 
with the Midhope water-supply scheme. 
Hopcson & Sons, Nottingham (accepted) . £17,968 o o 


IMPROVED KENTISH 


TAR PAVING, 


Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 


Particulars 


Sole Makers: COODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 
Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER. 


JOHN FIELD & GO, | PORTL 


REPOUSSE & ART METAL WORKERS, 


STOVE, RANGE & PATTERN CHASERS, 
In Lead or Brass of all kinds, of Hearth and 
Mantel Adornments, 


Cadman Lane, SHEFFIELD. 


For erection of four dwelling-houses, shops and outbuildings in 
Tinker Lane, Hoyland Common. Messrs. WADE & 
TURNER, architects, ro Pitt Street, Barnsley. 
Accepted tenders. 
S. Hawke, mason and bricklayer : : .£588 8 o 
J. & F. Hammerton, carpenter, joiner, plumber 
and glazier ‘ : : ; ( 246 00 
M. Flerning, slater $5) 25.00 
J. Richardson, plasterer : . : ietoreOn oO 
H. J. Cheshire, painter . , P : pet Toe O 
BIRKENHEAD. 
For additions to public baths, Argyle Street South. Mr, 
CHARLES BROWNRIDGE, borough surveyor. 
W. ELLIDGE, Grange Road (accepted) . te ee ee 
THE PATENT “ACME” (Regd.) 
STONE - BREAKER. 
PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. | 
The Best Machine for General Council and Estate work) 
and for Clinker crushing. | 
Manufactured by 


THE BRIDGWATER 
AND CEMENT CO. 


BRIDGWATER. 


A Specially High Grade Portland 
Cement, made to pass Admiralty 
and War Office Specifications. 


~ Thos. Harrison, Ld. 
Bradford. 


The Farnley Iron Co, Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


Che Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


| London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
_Débot-L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 
es eesesessessssesienesnten sees 


che American. 
dot Water System . 


he Heating Residences, Warehouses, 
hurches, Schools, Public Buildings, &c. 
' ; See 1-page Advt. in last issue. 
‘ | } 
NOLFF DRYER Co. 
91 Sumner St., Southwark, London, S.E. 
LIST of Art Plates published in “The 


\ Architect’ w 
Ve ill be forwarded on application to Gilb 
sod Co. Ltd. Imperial Bulldtae Ludgate Circus a4 
| 


CROGGON & SON. 


ASPHALTE ROOFINC, SARKINC. 


INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
‘DURABLE’ ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 
CALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 
ANO ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 
CALVANISED CORRUCATED ROOFING SHEETS. 
Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 


Latest 


WALTER’S tiirove 


|} VENTILATORS 


ARE THE BEST ON THE 
MARKET. 

Also Makers of WALTER'S 
Patent Solid Hinged Sher- 
ringhams, Mica Flaps, 
Tobin’s Tubes, 
Smoky Ohimney Oowls, &c. 


DESIGN A 


WALTERS, Wolverhampton) 
Melbourne Street, Ltd. 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 


We London Representative :— 


W. SHRIVELL, 


ART METAL WORKS. Established 50 Years. 
CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass, 


CATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 


1 & 2 Castle St., Long Acre, London, W.C. 


WITCHELL & CO. 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.G, 


Every description of ironwork for the Exterior and 
Interior of Churches, Mansions, Residences Public and 
Private Buildings, &c. 

Designs and Estimates supplied. Trial order solicited. 


W. SALTER & CO. 


SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 

AND OTHER ASPHALTES. 
Horizontal & Vertical Damp Course. 
Flat Roofs, Basement and other 
Floors, &c., or any other Asphait- 


es” MR. H. J. HORTON, 
" 85 Gracechurch Street, 


E.C, 


ing Work. All communications to 


587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON, W. 
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BIRMINGHAM. 
For provision of new underground water-tanks for the use of | 
the fire brigade in the Horse Fair, Smallbrook Street, 
St Martin’s Lane, Moor Street, Albert Street, Union 
Street and Lower Temple Street. 
R. W. FITZMAURICE & Co, 


Birmingham 
(accepted ) . 


-445.35@.1,07 0 


BRADFORD. 


For erection of a school at Lapage Street, Bradford. 
Accepted tenders. 
Balmforth & Ingham, Queensbury, mason. 
Joiners’ Works Department, Adolphus Street, joiner. 
S. Rushworth, Shipley, plumber. 
J. Smithies, Great Horton Road, slater. 
J. W. Sugden, Wilmer Road, plasterer. 
J. C. & A. Sunderland, Great Horton, concreter. 
Hartley & Southwart, Thornton, painter. 
H. Barrett & Sons, Thornton Road, ironwork. 
Ashwell & Nesbit, Ltd., Leicester, heating and ventilation. 


For alterations to infants’ entrance and conveniences at Wood- 
royd Board school, West Bowling, and for taking-down 
and rebuilding the boundary-wails to playgrounds at the 
Horton Bank Top Board school, Bradford. 

Accepted tenders. 
Woodroyd school. 
F. Wear, West Bowling, mason. 
R. Raper, Dudley Hill, joiner. 
S. E. Jackson, St. Stephen’s Road, plurnber. 
_ Horton Bank Top. 
Taylor & Parsons, Harris Street, ironwork. 
O. Booth & Sons, Bartle Lane, Great Horton, mason. 


For erection of a Board school at Wyke, Bradford. Messrs. 
ADKIN & HILL, architects, Prudential Buildings, Bradford. 
Accepted tenders. 
H. Birkby & Sons, Wyke, mason and joiner. 
Bywater Bros., Low Moor, plumber. 
Bradley, Krischke & Co., Bradford, concreter. 
F. Clegg, Wyke, plasterer. 
Hillam Bros., Bradford, slater. 
Hartley & Southwart, Thornton, painter. 
J. Stott & Co., Oldham, heating and ventilation. 
N.B. —Tronfounders’ tender not settled. 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING ST 


CARDIFF. 

For street works in Penywain Road, Werfa Street, Hendy 
Street, Arahella Place, Boverton Street, Morlais Street, 
Arabella Street, Mackintosh Place, Hendy Lane South, 
Hendy Lane North, Boverton Lane South, Boverton Lane 
North, Morlais Lane, Ninian Lane, Harlequins Lane, 
Llanfair Lane and Meadow Lane, for the Corporation. 
Mr. W. HARPUR, borough engineer. 

Penywain Road, £1,171 3s. 6¢.; Werfa Street, £249 95. 9d ; 
Hendy Street, £277 9s. 6¢@ ; Arabella Place, £358 115. 7a. ; 
Boverton. Street, £428 2s. 7d.; - Morlais. Street; 
£454 5s. 2d. ; Arabella Street, £104 19s. 11d ; Mackintosh 
Place, £129 55. 8d.; Hendy Lane South, £27 145. 10d; 
Hendy Lane North, £45 17s. 7d. ; Boverton Lane South, 
£65 17s.; Boverton Lane North, £74 14s. 6d.; Morlais 
Lane, £116 4s., 10d; Ninian~ Lane, £216 55. eg 
Harlequins. Lane, £68 175. 6d@.; Lianfair Lane, 
£187 10s. 6d@.; Meadow Lane, #12 18s. 4d. C. DAVIES, 
Cardiff (accepted ). 


CARLISLE 
For erection of a new iron roof on the principal retort house at 
the gasworks. 
CLAYTON, SONS & Co., LTD., Leeds (accepted). £314 10 0 


COWES. 
For supply of cement. 
ASSOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT CoO., 32s. per ton (accepted). 


EGHAM 
For alterations and decorations, &c,to Rusham House. Mr. 
W. J. Woop, architect, 1 Finsbury ee, E.C, 
Head . : _ 4753 Of@ 
Hollis & Sons . 615 O=m 
J. Norris & Sons. : : : : . 580 O88 
G. GRAY, Egham (accepted ) : : : . 517 0 
For drainage and sanitary work, Rusham House. Mr. W.J 
WOobD, architect, 1 Finsbury Circus, E.C. 
flouse. 
BANNER SANITATION Co,, London (accepied) . £163 10 0 
Stables. 
BANNER SANITATION Co, London (accepted) . 35 0 O 


NE. 
‘ 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO.) 
(Ineorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) j 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRANI 


== = SCOPYRI CNY ye 
: = See — = 


CONTRACTORS TO HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


RAVES PATENT ROOFING 


For 


WORKS, STORES, PAYILIONS, STATIONS, &c. 


FIBROUS ASPHALTE FOR DAMP COURSE, AND FELTS FOR LAYING UNDER WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING, <a 


Experience proves it to be WEATHER-PROOF, 


ROT-PROOF, and FIRE-PROOF. 


The DELTA METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
110 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 


EXTRUDED BARS 
In BRASS, BRONZE, 


and nites Alloy 


(ALEXANDER DICK’s PATENTS) 
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—“G$ 5555 iis ka 


FINCHLEY. 

For erection of new electricity works and tall chimney for the 
Finchley Urban District Council, Mr. E. CALVERT, 
engineer. 

HOCKLEY & Co., Grantham (accepted). 


GRANTHAM. 

For erection of new electricity works, &c., at Grantham, for 
Messrs. Edmondson’s Electricity Corporation, Ltd. Mr. 
ARMITAGE, architect, Broad Sanctuary, Westminster. 

HOCKLEY & Co., Grantham (accepted at schedule of prices). 


GRAVESEND. 
For erection of a mortuary, coachhouse and stable, and store 
for disinfector at the infectious hospital, Whitehall Road, 
Cobham. Mr. G. E. BOND, architect, Pier Chambers, 


Chatham. 
A E TONG, Darnley Road, Gravesend 
(accepted ) . : : ‘ ; -£248 0 o 
GUILDFORD. 
For sewerage works, with manholes, lampholes, &c. Mr. df 
ANSTEE, engineer, Commercial Road, Guildford. 
C. Ford ‘ : : - £675 0 oO 
ave Hi. Wheeler . «//636' 0 Oo 
G. A. Franks 606 0 o 
A. Osenton “ 549 0 oO 
' Streeters & Todhunter a ae ee A PPE 23 GOL O 
W. Norris, Upper Hale, Farnham (accepted) . 522 18 9 


HUDDERSFIELD. 


For erection of a detached dwelling-house, with boundary 
walls, &c, at Far End, Honley. Messrs. J. B. ABBEY & 
SONS, architects, 344 New Street, Huddersfield. 

Accepted tenders. 
J. & J. Mellor, Meltham, mason, &c. 
E. Holdroyd & Sons, Honley, joiner. 
W. France & Co, Honley, plumber. 
T. Longbottom & Sons, Huddersfield, plasterer and slater. 
D. Hinchliffe & Sons, Honley, painter. 
J. Cooke, Huddersfield, concreter and asphalter. 


Prevents Dry Rot, 
Fungus, Decay, &c. 


| Enquiries 
| Solicited. 


Solignum “ 
Wood Preservative. 


Particulars fom MAJOR & CoO. Ltd. Solignum Depot, HULL. 


LEEDS. 


For construction of an open septic tank, rain-water filter, sludge 
lagoons, storm overflows, manholes and connecting sewers, 
&c., at Horsforth. Messrs. SPINKS. & PILLING, engineers, 
39 Prudential Building, Park Row, Leeds. 


Brick. 
I, Gould , : ° : < - £2,503 0 © 
Schofield, Sons & Co, Ltd. OSE evn wes 
J. Freeman & Sons . lifeyiy? (oi fe) 
Parkin & Co. . . 1,851 15 oO 
J. W. Greaves & Co. 1,75 7 © 
A. Braithwaite & Co. 1,739 18 7 
H. Arnold & Son 1.005 0u.0 
Ward & Tetley 1,625 6 o 
H. Wilson F ; 1,532, 10 oO 
D. Jones & Co. 1,518 9 & 
J. Bentley ‘ ’ F : 1501.7 5 
S. NAYLOR, Horsforth (accef/ed ) FAZie 16 X 
Concrete, 
I, Gould 2,554 0 oO 
Parkin & Co, : 1,888 8 o 
J. Freeman & Sons . : 1,786 0 oO 
Schofield, Sons & Co, Ltd. 1,784 2 0 
A. Braithwaite & Co. : D7 On 7, 
J. W. Greaves & Co. 1,719 10 Oo 
Ward & Tetley. 1,642 12 o 
H. Arnold & Son 1,595 0 © 
D. Jones & Co.. 1,498 3 It 
J. Bentley . tea 5 Oe 5 
H, Wilson 1,465 0 oO 
S. Naylor . V4 3405 te 1S 


Ferro-concrete, 


D. Jones & Co.. 1,470 0 oO 


LITTLEHAMPTON. 


For painting buildings, shelters, lamp columns and ironwork. 
Mr. H. HOWARD, surveyor. 
S. J. KING, Littlehampton (accepled ) 


LONDON. 


-£55 15 © 


For erection of a vestry for the parish church of St. Ethelburga, 


Bishopsgate Street Within. 
CLARKE, architect. 
STAINES & SON (accepted) . - 


Mr. HOWARD CHATFEILD 


4 ~4547 0 Oo 


and is a pleasing 
Stain. 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 


(VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


‘SYUDT 2DIIUpUMjhyD 


TCT UIT ON OOS OL ne EE 


ME Ot 


ty 


— 
~ 


f 


1 IMIN 


5 FITZROY WORKS 
35210 354 Euston R2 


JONDON, 


‘trated Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent on request 


EON BELTING 


JEEST & STRONGEST BELT FOR DRIVING IN HEAT, STEAM, DAMP, WATER, OR OUT OF DOORS, 
G, BIRKBY & GOODALL, Ltd., Wegrove Mills, HALIFAX, Yorks. 


HAYWOOD & CO. LTD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GLAZED SANITARY PIPES, 


YARD GULLIES, &c. &c. 


CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. 
CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 


Works: MOIRA, ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH, 


Telegrams, ‘* Haywood, Moira,” 
National Telephone,. No; 17 Swadlincote, 


4290 M 20H Y2 JO sLaonpouzUe 2DUIHILO AYL 


an 


a1 KVL of THE ARCHITRCT, Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s.6d. Office: Imperial Buildings Ludgate @ircus, B.C. 
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LONDON—continued. LONDON — continued. 
For hot-water heating apparatus in six pavilions at the Park For entrance gates, weighbridge, foundation and road pavige 

hospital. at the North-Eastern means 
B. R. Rowland & Co, Ltd. . . . » £10395 °o oO F. Jones. 4 (267 ome 
Dargue, Griffiths & Co,Ltd... 873.0. 0), M- Webb . 2 6 0 6) Rc 
Slater & Owen. in MM Reale wes oy A Fol \e G. Bell ee 
J. Williams & Sons, Tide kh 3 Re ta none neuer . 2 ae 
J. King, Ltd... ; s : 3 756 0 0 GARDNER & HAZELL, Islington (accefted) . - 198 Ome 
Wenham & Waters, ‘Ltd. 749 0 oO | For erection of laundry at the Banstead Read school. 
H. ¥.. Joel & Co. and T. Potter & Sons, J. R. Bex : ; : ; J ‘ (12,222) Ome 

United, Ltd.. : ; 660 a O Potter Bros. . : Teh is z : . 12,138 Om 
J. Metcalf 5 . : 4 ; 5 ‘ 636 12 oO W. Reason. - . ‘ : ? . 14,945 Somme 
Herring & Son ; 4 : “ ; 597 18 9 Gardner & Hazell . ; : 3 y . 11,916 Ome 
Moorwood, Sons & Co, Ltd. . - : . 591 9 Oo J. Horrocks . : : : : ; . 11,876, oie 
M. Duffield & Sons. . : 590-3 2 aw Cole. x. 5 ‘ : ‘ . 11,838 “Ome 
Werner, Pfleiderer & Perkins, rtd . : 505-0 O Cropley Bros., Ltd. . : ‘ ; : . 11;829 Om 
Rosser & Russell, Ltd. . ; : 4 555 0 O J. & C. Bowyer : : ; : < . 11,744 “Ome 
C. G. Reed & Sons, Ltd: : 5 - 5 548 10 O Goddard & Sons . Rimage : . 11,700" Ome 
W. Freer . : : ¢ : : ; 543 6 6 W. Smith & Sons . s : 4 : . 41;528° Ome 
J. & ¥. May =. 525 0 O R. L. Tonge: ; : : : ~ 11,157) oe 
Brightside Foundry & Engineering Co., Ltd. . 497 0 0 Sr eaters le II,100 oO ¢ 
R. Dawson & Co, Ltd. . ; 489 0 O J. B. POTTER, "Carshalton Road, Sutton (ac- 
H. W. T. Roberts. . ; : : 4 : 473 10 6 cepted). : ; ‘ : . 11,099 Gm 
Mather & Platt, Ltd. ‘ : 4 4 A Ajo: 5 oO 
Lea & Warren. : : : : : 435 2 Oo ; : MANOR “pane 
Lancashire Heating Co. . : ; x : 410 o o| For erection of stabling at the Rabbits Lodge. Mr. J. M. H 


GLADWELL, architect, Kingsdown, Fillebrook Road 
Leytonstone, N.E. 
Js & da. Cocks, Ltd... ; ; ; j . £363 om 
H. Bishop . ; : . 331 3am 
H. EVAN JONES & Co. (accepted) : 3 «249 ae 


For repairs and decorations at the Cambridge Music Hall, 
Commercial Road, E. Mr. J. M. H. GLADWELL, archi- 
tect, Kingsdown, Fillebrook Road, Leytonstone, N. E. 


J. & N. Cocks, Ltd. . : : , . 3% © 0 
A. Webb. : ; ; . 289. 0 oO NORFOLK. 
es Smith & Co,, Ln aoa ee 393 K ¢ For alterations and additions to house at South Wootton 
F, DE JONG & Go. (accepted) . . . . 253 0 0] ¢ Nol, te poe a | 
Réeseatine and Upholsterine. R. Dye : 5 : ; : f 285 oO 
ec RARE POE OEE P Tash, Langley & Co... ‘ : . 270 iia 
or € 0. (carpets) . . . . oe ‘ Same Read & Wildbur, King’s Lynn* ‘ . 274 smn 
A. Lazarus’. She Cele Sbniineig Abas ob, $3-gie eres Nee * Recommended for acceptance. 
MAPLE & Co. (accepted : ; : ‘ LaMET7 Le ata , ‘ 
For alterations, additions, &c, at Middleton Hall, Norfolk 
For alterations and decorations to 142 Inverness Terrace. Mr. Mr. HERBERT J. GREEN, architect, Norwich. 
W. J. Woop, architect, 1 Fimsbury Circus, E.C. © J. Kinninmont & Sons, 26 Chilworth Street, 


WHITELEYS, Westbourne Grove (accepled) . £586 0 0 Gloucester Terrace, London, W. . : . £2,390 Ont 


| aPIc 


A SANITARY 
WASHABLE DISTEMPER 


oF BRITISH MANUFAC URE. 


PRODUCES A MUCH MORE PLEASING EFFECT THAN FLATTED 
OIL PAINT, AT ONE THIRD THE COST. 


‘ WAPICTI” can be made in any Tint, and is adapted for 
application to Plaster, Stucco, Brick, Stone, Cement, Wood, &c: 


) FOR INSIDE OR OUTSIDE WORK. 


‘‘WAPICTI” may be used over Oil Paint, or Oil Paint maya es 
applied over it. 


Manufactured ty ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LTD. New Cross, London, se 


oe 
pe!) 
} 
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NORWICH. PURSTON. 
For erection of additional classrooms and alterations at the For repainting outside wood and ironwork at the public build- 
Thorpe Hamlet girls’ school and |Nelson Street boys and ings, Wakefield Road, Purston, 
girls’ schools. Mr. C. J. BROWN, architect, Cathedral R. WHEATLEY, Pontefract (accepted) . ; $4 20 AnIO 


Offices, Norwich. 
Nelson Street schools. 


RICHMOND. 
For sewage works in the borough. Mr. J. H. BRIERLEY, 


Downing & Son : . me 629 0 Oo borough surveyor. 
W. Wilkin, jun. . . 5379" 3 © NOWELL & Co., Warwick Road, Kensington (accepted ). 
pecride - : : : : 7,308 " . For erection of a new dining-hall and laundry buildings at the 
Daws & iy cay eS" Ome Pa x “ workhouse, Richmond, Surrey. Mr. EDwarp J, PART- 
* Bros. . : 4 > F ; r ‘foes . x RIDGE, architect, Bank Chambers, Richmond. 
2 as Ae : é . . . : . ac aoe J, W. Brooking ; : ; : , £2 23,987 oO 
: ; i : ; ; ? elle ; : : - : 23,160 0 O 
heal eee Gs oak oP Me gi ra Pe * Martins Wella & Cat gets. ee MeL, 22.Orkeh OPO 
B day & Son ; 1 . i 1,199 ae S. N. Soole & Son . : ; ; p Sin 2a01 On O 
Be & Sen ‘ . : : : alee la Teena ae é “ 4 . : ; sey ee Oo Oo 
: ° 7 it i i % : mi Ons. : : : : ws 2hO25101 0 
eecar mre mee Sint ones Sa 3 in os Patrick ROO Sef is pos eg 21,290 0 oO 
H. C, GREENGRASS, Pitt Street, Norwich (ac- J. grrr tack Ok ur} sh get tet (ac- 
tied) . ' | %120 0 cepted ) , : ; ; ; {p°2e, OGOy OF O 
Thorfe Panetey pari Pete UNS 
ae &S a kc, For street works on the Pembroke Park Estate, Bemerton, 
oe . Nags : 4 ; : ; ; ae mt Salisbury. Messrs. LEMON & BLIZARD, surveyors, 
T. C. Ty: is ; : i . ; : F one Aye 38 Silver Street, Salisbury. 
at eon > : : i : 4 ; 729. 0 0 J. C. TRUEMAN, Swanley Junction (accepted) . £1,700 0 oO 
Scarles Bros.. . : : ‘ : : toe Romer ch. SOUTHGATE. 
ar Sel Pret S ah" Ph 228 at ay 699 a m4 For construction of a road bridge over the New River at 
a S. ian) oa é ; : : . aan cre Whittington Road, Bowes Park, N. Mr. C. G. Lawson, 
‘ 3 : é ; ; C.E., surveyor. 
Greengrass - : ‘ : : : pa OAR 1 OST O Stora 2h 9 
piers & Son . - : . : . « AZ Mga 0. 0 
aS pe Cae nyteerenae ; 749 3 5 Norton Bros. . 5 Si. 3, 20080) 0 
W. ft orcas: 18 Church Hill Road, NEwpy Bros., Southgate (accepted) + fe 2GOgr Om (Oo 
Norwich (accepted ) : ‘ . m1  GOee On G SCOTLAND 
For additions and alterations to Central pier Mart, Turriff. 
Messrs. JAMES DUNCAN & SON, architects, Turriff, 
OXTED. Accepted tenders. 
For drainage to ten cottages in Station Road, Oxted, Surrey. A. Massie, Turriff, mason. 
Mr. MONEY MARSHALL, architect, 68 Great Tower G. Milne, Forgue, Huntly, carpenter. 
Sirect, EC. J. Gammack & Co, Turriff, slater. 
(ae Morgan - deren: - : 4132 a a C. Duthie & Sons, Turriff, plumber. 


SALES & SON (accepted) : ; . , o> IMO OL Total, £529 4s 


HEATING 


IMPROVED ELECTRiC 
SAFETY BALANCE 


PASSENGER LIFTS. 


Highest Awards: 
International Exhibition 
Edinburgh, 1886, and 
Glasgow Exhibitions. 


HYDRAULIC, ELECTRIC, 
AM, HAND, AND POWER, 


FOR 


Maker of atl kinds of 
HYDRAULIC, 
ELECTRICAL, 
STEAM, AND 
HAND-POWER 


LIFTS & CRANES 
For Hotels, Clubs, 
' Mansion Houses, Ware- 
houses, Railway S8ta- 
tions, &c. For working 
from Town’s Mains, 
Overhead Tanks, Gas 
Engines or Accumu- 
lators. 


ASSENGERS 


ind GOODS. 


i plied to H.M. Government, 
tailway Companies, Hotels, 
Jubs, Public’ Buildings, 
Yarehouses, Wharfs, and 
‘rivate Houses. 


MAKER OF THE 


LIFTS 


In the Central Station 
and Hotel, Glasgow; 
New Bridge Street Sta- 
tion, Glasgow ; Paisley 
Station. _Ayr Station 
Hotel, Perth Sta- 
tion and Hotel, 
the New Club, 
Glasgow; Court 


t 


| 


| MIDDLETON, 


HRAULIC & GENERAL pest $3 Houses, Glasgow, eannes a VENTILATING 
hepscar Foundry, Leeds. | © 


&e., &c. 
ENGINEERS 
JODES: LIEBER, A.B.O., 4rH EDITION JOHN BEN NIE, : 


hic Address, “HYDRAULIO, ace ; HY DRAULIC & GENERAL ENGINEER, \CROWN WO RKS 9 
ple No, 214, Star Engine Works, 
LEEDS. 


London Agent— 


AMOS, 11 Queen Victoria Street, u.c,|\Moncur St., GLASGOW. 
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STANLEY. ELECTRIC NOTES. 
For sewerage works in Lee Moor and Rooks Nest Road, | Tyr Halifax Corporation tramways and electricity com- 
Stanley, Yorks. Mr. FRANK MASSIE, engineer, Tetley mittees recommend that application be made to the Local 
House,. Wakefield. . Government Board for leave to borrow 28,coo/. for the ex- 


Higgins & Pashley . : ; : : . £4or IO O |-tension of the electricity undertaking, owing to the overloaded 
Binks Bros. . . . . . Sere - 3509 O O} state of the present plant. 
- 2 oe Sethi). 5 Re Sear ga Ie | See 2 % A CONTRACT to the value of half a million sterling has been 
a ‘ , 
> placed with the Westinghouse Brake Company, London, b 
T. & G. WILSON, Wakefield (accepted) ; - 238 II ©} the Clyde Valley Electrical Company, Glasgow, for the me 


TONBRIDGE. ment of their two generating stations which are to supply 

electrical power for industrial purposes over an area of 755 

square miles. The stations will be ready in about eighteen 
months time. 

THE new electricity generating station erected by the Colne 

Corporation at a cost, including plant and street cables, of 

WILLESDEN. 25,00c/., was opened on the. 26th ult.. The installation will 

For additions and alterations to the Harlesden public library, provide current for 5,260 8 c.-p. lamps, and provision is made 

Willesden Junction, N.W. Mr. JOHN CASH, architect, | for current for a projected light railway from Trawden to 

28 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W. Nelson through Colne. It is not expected that the scheme will 


For erection of a boundary wall at the Castle recreation 
ground. 


MARTIN & Co., Tonbridge (accepled) . 65370) vO"40 


Spiers & Sons . . . . . Ab 449 © ©} be a financial success for a few years. Councillcr Hewitt, | 
J &W. Easterbrook . . . . . 1,327 © O| chairman of the electricity committee, performed the opening 
J. Appleby. . . .  . 4 +  « 1,274 © ©} ceremony, and subsequently entertained the Corporation at. 
L. F. Lamplough : F : 5 f - 1,241 O O|} dinner. 
General Builders, Ltd. . . . + «+ 1,137 0 © AN electrical exhibition, under the auspices of the Brighton 


Corporation, was opened at Brighton Aquarium on the 4th 
inst. One of its objects is to arouse interest in electricity by | 
affording practical illustration of the many ways in which it has 
BROMLEY. been brought by modern science to minister to the comfort and | 

For erection of business premises, High Street, Bromley, convenience of mankind. A striking transformation has been 
Kent. Messrs. WADMORE, WADMORE & MALLETT, | effected in the building, the corridors of which are filled with 
architects, 8 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. | Stalls at which are illustrated all the latest uses to which 
Quantities by Mr. W. J..PAMPHILON, 21 Finsbury Pave- | electricity can be put, while the whole place is ablaze with 
ment, E.C. electric lights, giving the Aquarium the appearance of an 


Received too late for Classification. 


Syme & Duncan ; £ é : : - £8; 867 o o | Aladdin’s cave. Among the principal novelties are an electric | 
W. G. Larke & Sons ; : ; : 8,540 0 o | Piano and a model electric tramway in full working order. All | 
D. Payne . : : j ; ; , ; 8,099 o o | the most up-to-date electrical appliances are seen in actual | 
E. P. Bulled & Co. . ‘ ; f ; 27,831 (0 f0 operation, and the cooking is also done by electricity | 
T. Graham : . » 3 : . 7.700 0 nO THE offices in connection with the municipal electric- | 
Crossley & Sons - : : : : . 7,674 0 ©o| lighting works and dust destructor at Hackney haye been 
R..GLowe. .. 5 ; : ; , . 7,649 © ©| formally opened. The whole of the works are erected. 
Arnaud & Sons ; A : ; 3 - 7,577 © ©| on five acres of land on the corner of the Muillfields, with a, 
TD {Gratz 2s; : . 7,489 o o| frontage on Millfields Road, Clapton Park. The cost has been | 
Ee WUTHOIT Bromley (accepted ) ; - 7,416 0 0 | 44,741/., this including 6,000/. for the offices now opened. . 
F. W. Green... : + 17;231, 090-1 There 1s vet tobe added a mechanical coal- feeding apparatus, — 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANT 
g BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON moe 
a a a Telegrams, ‘‘Snewin, London.” LONDON, E.C. Telephone a 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. S| 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See neat issue 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. : 


i 


LR EL Se 
SOUND, DAMP anp 7 
are" VERMIN PROOF 


Used by H.M. Government, Admiralty, War Office, India Office, H.M. Office of Works, 
London County Council, &c. &c. 7 


WORKS: WALDO ROAD, WILLESDEN, DeWaaee 
CATALOGUE AND QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION. | 


THE FIREPROOF PARTITION SYNDICATE, - 


10 YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 
Vol. LXVII. of THE ARCHITECT. . Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, B, 
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which will hoist the coal from barges on the river 
Lea by electrical power and deliver it in the boiler-house. The 
total cost of the electric-lighting plant and apparatus, dust 
destructor and offices is 384,8677. Although the electric- 
lighting works were only opened on October 31 of last year, 
already 118 miles of mains have been put down, while there 
are 670 consumers and some 700 applications for the power. 


TRADE NOTES. 


MEssrs. JOHN OAKEY & SONS, LTD., will pay the dividend on 
Six per Cent. Preference shares for the six months ending 
October 31 on November I. 

MEssRS. ANDREW HANDYSIDE & Co., LTD, steel bridge, 
roof and structure makers, of Derby, have secured the contract 
for the extension of Messrs. Leys’s Malleable Casting Works, 
- Derby. 
_ THE committee of the Sanitary Institute at the Health 
_ Exhibition (recently held in Manchester) have awarded to 
Messrs. Ewart & Son, Ltd., of 346-350 Euston Road, a medal 
for the combined efficiency and safety of their well-known 
“lightning ” geyser. 

OWING to their extensive premises in Drury Lane having 
| been acquired by the London County Council for the purposes 
of the new street, Messrs. Hart, Son & Peard have removed to 
, 138-140 Charing Cross Road, Oxford Street, where they are 
_ now fully prepared to receive their customers. 

_ WE have received a price list of the various useful appli- 
ances of which Messrs. Heathman & Co, of Rectory Road, 


_ Parson’s Green, S.W., and branches, are the manufacturers. 


&c., of which the 
dimensions and very moderate prices are fully given. 

_ THE Rev. Jas. Harrison, M.A., vicar, churchwardens and 
‘inhabitants of Barbon, have given instructions to Messrs. 
“W. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, Guildford Street, 
Leeds, to fix a new 8-day hour-striking clock in the tower of 

Barbon parish church from the plans of Lord Grimthorpe. 

\ The dial is from the designs of the architects, Messrs. Paley & 

‘Austen, Lancaster. 

' For the convenience of their customers in the north of 
‘London, Messrs. J. H. Sankey & Son, contractors to 


 __ 


TELEGRAMS: 
“ OOLITE, LONDON.” 
_ *SOOLITE, BATH.” 
- * OOLITE, PORTLAND.” 
““OOLITE, LIVERPOOL.” 


Head Offices: 


H.M. Government, have opened a depét at the Midland 
Railway Goods Yard, Kentish Town (Gillies Street entrance), 
where they are stocking best Portland cement, grey lime, 
plaster, pipes, slates, sands, glazed bricks, blue bricks, fire 
bricks, sanitary specialties, &c., and all other goods in their 
line for which there is a demand It is worthy of notice that 
from their various wharves and depdts they are in a position 
to deliver anywhere in the metropolitan area by van. They 
point out that they can also deliver direct from the various 
works with which they are connected. 


MEssrs. M. GLOVER & CoO., saw-mill engineers of Leeds, 
had a very interesting exhibit at the recent great Yorkshire 
Agricultural Show, which received the constant attention of 
visitors, Representative appliances were exhibited illustrating 
their patent machinery for sawing, arranging, splitting, screen- 
ing and bundling firewood, which are admittedly valuable in 
connection with the firewood industry, and the saving of labour, 
&c , should represent a high rate of profit for users. A portion 
of the exhibit consisted of a glass case containing valuable 
working models to scale. There were also exhibited some of 
Messrs. Glover’s high-class saw-benches and several of their 
new patent “ideal” saw-guards. One of their well-known 
improved saw-sharpening machines and a machine for com- 
pressing and bundling up box and case boards was likewise 
shown. Users may be advised to ask the patentees for lists, &c., 
their address being M. Glover & Co, engineers, Holbeck Lane, 
Leeds. 


A VERY Satistactory demonstration of the value of the May- 
Oatway fire alarm apparatus was given on Saturday afternoon 
last at Messrs. Hunter, Barr & Co.’s new premises in Queen 
Street, Glasgow. This efficient system, with which many of 
our readers are by this time familiar, and which consists of the 
expansion of an exposed wire or wires in the building bya 
sudden rise in temperature, which causes the action of a 
metallic connection to complete an electric circuit and ring a 
gong both in the building and at the Central Fire Station, was 
minutely examined by a large company and lucidly explained 
by Mr. G. H. Oatway, and at 3.17, in the presence of Bailie 
Cleland, the convener of the Fire Brigade committee; Fire- 
master Paterson, Central; and Firemaster Inkster, Aberdeen, 
and others, a quantity of wool waste, soaked in spirits of wine, 
was lit on the ground floor of the building. Twenty seconds 
from the moment of lighting the gong was ringing loudly, and 
the alarm thus efficiently given. 
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THE Bishop of Stepney, on the 4th inst., consecrated St. 
Faith’s Church, Shandy Street. The chancel, with two bay 
naves, was opened for divine service in November, 1891. The 
completed building has cost 5,000/. 


St. MARyY’s, Eastry, near Dover, has been reopened after 
undergoing extensive restoration. This church was erected in 
1285, and was the third built on the same site. A thousand 
years ago Eastry was the capital of the kings of Kent, and 
Thomas 4 Becket lay in hiding at Eastry Court on his cele- 
brated journey to France in 1164 

THE opening of the Barry Road, Northampton, Board 
school took place on Friday afternoon. The school, which 
gives accommodation for 1,370 children—42o boys, 420 girls 
and 530 infants—has, with the swimming bath and the care- 
taker’s house, cost 24,3967. The rooms are lofty and well- 
lighted, while the arrangements for heating and ventilation are 
of the best. The architects were Messrs. Law & Harris. 

A NEW Primitive Methodist church in Lady Pit Lane, 
Leeds, was opened on Saturday. Formerly the congregation 
worshipped in a small iron structure on the same site. Now 
they have got a commodious building, with a school, that has 
cost some 3,657/7. The chapel contains seating accommodation 
for 650, and the school, which is underneath, will accom- 
modate from 400 to 500. The building is of brick and in a 
modified Classic style, well adapted to the situation by the 
architect, Mr. W. G. Smithson, of Leeds. 

THE new parish hall in connection with St. Mary’s Church, 
Liscard, was formally opened on the 25th ult. in the presence 
of a large gathering of parishioners. The spacious hall, which 
has been erected and furnished at a cost of 2,300/., stands at 
the east end of the church, facing the old Manor Lane. It 
consists of an assembly-room and gallery which together allow 


accommodation for 550 persons. There are two large class- 
rooms at the west end, each giving teaching accommodation 
for forty-two children. These rooms are arranged in connec- 
tion with the platform and serve as retiring-rooms. There is ~ 
also a kitchen which can be-used as a classroom, There are 
two principal entrances’ at the west end, and two minor 
entrances which would serve as ample‘exits in case of need, 
The ground floors are laid with blocks and tiles. The lar 
room is fitted with heating apparatus, and the whole buildi 
is lighted by electricity. The roof timbers of the hall are specially 
designed so that the room may be used as a gymnasium, — 
The architect for the building was Mr. E. Nobbs, and the 
building contract was carried out by Mr, T. F. Cooke. 


THE formal opening of the Ellerbeck infectious hospi 
at Workington, built by the Workington Corporation, took 
place on the 25th ult. The hospital, which was at one time < 
poorhouse, was acquired by the old Local Board in 1888 fo 
sum of 8oc/, and a further sum of 300/. was spent by the Board © 
to make it fit for the purposes of an infectious hospital. After 
some years the accommodation was found to be inadequate 
and the Corporation in 1897 borrowed’ a sum of 5,505/. fron 
the Local Government Board to convert the building into 
thoroughly up-to-date hospital. The old-building was gutted, 
only the walls and roof being left, and the hospital:is a t 
storeyed structure. The ground-floor consists of two. larg 
wards, one of which is 33 feet by 344 feet, and has six be 
while the other is:27 feet by 343 feet, and has provision 
four beds. .On the upper floor there are two similar wards, 0: 
with six beds and the other with four, making the total nu 
of beds twenty.. On each floor there is a nurses’ room 
there is a hand-lift for the purpose of removing patients to 
upper floor. The building is ventilated on the most mod 
system, and is heated by hot water. The: outbuildings co 
prise washhouse, drying-room, ironing-room, laundry-roo 
mortuary and a disinfecting-chamber fitted up with a ste 
disinfector. The administration block is a separate buildi 
and every convenience has there been furnished. © A bacte 
bed plant has been laid down for the disposal of the sewag: 
plans prepared by Mr. Jos. Graham, C.E., of Carlisle. "It 
sists of a grit-chamber, a septic-tank and three filters or con 
beds . The plans of the building were prepared by Mr. | 
Eaglesfield, the surveyor, and Mr. H. B. Williams, the assis 
surveyor, under whose superintendence the work has been 
carried out. 
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SAFE DEPOSITS. ee of two vast subterranean storeys underneath the block of lofty 
stone buildings near the Holborn end of that gloomy region of 
law. In the very entrance there is something Miltonic in the 
look of the stalwart janitors, 

Whose charge it is to keep 
This place inviolable ; 


and in wandering. through the acre of space which the floors 
comprise we are impressed by the long rows of steel strong- 
rooms and steel safes. Here are stored away in safety 
countless documents of the greatest importance, and jewellery, 
precious stones, money, shares and other valuables, the worth 
of which must amount to a large sum. Chests, trunks and 
other secured packages may be deposited in common stro ng- 
holds under the control of the company for a few shillings a 
year For safes the rent varies between one guinea and eight; 
for strong-rooms between five guineas and a hundred. The 
tenants have the only keys to them, the company having no 
duplicates, and they have access to them at all hours of the 
day. The building is entirely of iron and concrete, and it is 
patrolled by trustworthy men by day a1 night ; it is therefore 
quite proof against thieves or fire. Pleasant and comfortable 
reading and writing-rooms, with a telephone, are provided for 
the accommodation of the tenants, and ladies have rooms 
reserved for them. The company have certainly satisfied a 
great want, as is proved by the constant increase in the number 
of their tenants. 


Not the least interesting of the sights of town are the premises| 
of the Chancery Lane Safe Deposit Company, which consist 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


A NEW Independent Methodist chapel is to be erected at 
High Park Road, Southport, at a cost of 1,500/, and a site has 
been secured for 270/. 

AT a meeting of the local Society for the Prevention of 
Consumption at Newcastle it was decided to build a sanatorium 
| for consumptive patients in Northumberland and Newcastle. 
The proposed building is to accommodate 50 patients, and will 
cost 50,0022. 

ANOTHER large theatre is about to be erected at the corner 
of St Martin’s Lane and Chandos Street, and is to be called 
the Coliseum. The site consists of considerable freehold 
| property, including three public-houses—the Chandos being 

the largest. A continuous entertainment is to be provided, 
starting at midday and lasting until midnight. Mr. Frank 
Matcham will be the architect. 
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THE Midland and Great Northern Railways joint com- 
mittee have in contemplation a scheme which practically 
involves the rebuilding of the Beach station, Yarmouth. The 
plans will be carried out by degrees The first step will be 
the construction of new platforms and offices, and a subway 
under Kitchener Road for foot traffic. The contract for the 
work has been given to Messrs Chapman & Sons, of Rupert 
Street, Norwich. 

MEMORIAL-STONES have been laid of a new Wesleyan 
chapel and Sunday-school at Kenilworth. The chapel, which 
will be a handsome building in Late Gothic style, in red brick 
with stone dressings, will take the place of the old incommo- 
dious structure which has long ceased to be adequate for the 
local needs of the Connexion. The total cost of the scheme, 
including land, is 2,300/. ait se 

CHELTENHAM wore an unwonted air of gaiety on the 
Ist. inst , the occasion being the Jaying of the foundation-stone 
of the new town hall which is being erected on ground 
adjoining the winter garden. The main entrance of the new 
building (with carriage porch outside) is on the north-east side of 
Imperial Square, and leads into the entrance hall (40 feet by 
20 feet). At each end of this entrance hall is an octagonal 
inner hall, from which access is obtained to the ladies’ cloak- 
rooms, &c., on the north-west side; this latter also contains a 
large staircase leading to the galleries above From each of 
these inner halls a corridor 12 feet wide runs the whole length 
on either side of the main hall, and these corridors give access 
at several points to the main hall and to various other rooms 
which will be used in connection therewith. Thus opening out 
of the corridor on the south-east side of main hall are the 
drawing-rooms (57 feet by 27 feet and 26 feet by 16 feet 
6 inches), card-room (26 feet by 16 feet 6 inches), and smoking- 
room (21 feet by 16 feet), and on the north-west side the supper- 
room (55 feet 6 inches by 55 feet 6 inches), refreshment-room 
(37 feet by 37 feet), with service-room (37 feet by 18 feet) 
adjoining, and kitchen, &c., beneath. The north-west corridor 
connects the new town hall with the winter garden. The 
main hall, which will be used for balls, concerts, &c, is 
112 feet long, 52 feet wide and 43 feet high, with coved 
ceiling Galleries are placed at one end over the entrance hall 
and along each side over the corridors, and open into the hall 
by a series of arched openings, these being reached by stair- 
cases at the opposite end of the building. At the other end of 
the main hall is the platform and orchestra, with organ 
chamber behind same, access to which is obtained by a 
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separate staircase Large storage accommodation for various 
purposes is provided under the floor of the main hall, Great 
care has been bestowed upon the planning of the buildings to 
make the arrangements as simple and workable as possible 
and to provide ample approaches and exits. The structure is 
already far advanced, part being nearly roofed in. The design 
of the building was entrusted to Messrs. Waller & Son, 
architects, of Gloucester, and the estimated outlay is about 
35,0007. 


INDUSTRIAL LOCOMOTIVES. 


FOR the extended use of the locomotive much of the credit 
should be given to Messrs. Peckett & Sons, of Bristol, 
Recognising the fact that for passenger and goods traffic each 
railway company has its own special engines, they have pro- 
duced types of engines which not only can supplement those 
on railways, but can be adopted for a multiplicity of operations, 
one of the most important being for contractors’ haulage. An 
illustrated description of their works has appeared, and a 
glance at the plates is sufficient to suggest the system whien 
prevails throughout the establishments. In similar works 
much is commonly left to chance, but at Bristol we see “ shops ” 
which are specially arranged for the operations which are per- 
formed in them, andit is apparent that the works and machinery 
have not assumed a holiday appearance or have been prepared 
for photographing. All the views seem to have been taken 
immediately after the men had ceased to work. The premises 
are very extensive, the “shops” alone covering an area of 
about five acres. All parts of the engines are made by the firm, 
The majority of the men employed were trained in the shops, 
and all co-operate as if they were parts of a colossal machine 
As we mentioned at the time, Messrs. Peckett supplied the 
engines for the Chichester and Selsey Light Railway, which 
was the first of its kind in this country, and their engines 
are known for their utility in most parts of the world. There 
are many types of them. In one illustration we see a saddle- 
tank locomotive drawing trucks on the Metropolitan Railway ; 
but the firm turn out locomotives which are adapted to such 
small gauges as 1 foot 9 inches; some are for a gauge of 
3 feet and upwards. There is. always in stock engines for the 
4 feet 8} inches gauge, but any gauge can be suited. An 
important quality is that the parts are standardised, and in 
consequence there is no delay in repairing a locomotive which 
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breaks down from any cause. The Atlas Works have been in 
existence for about ‘forty years In 1880 they were taken over 
by the late Mr. Thomas Peckett, and ten years afterwards the 
business came into possession of Messrs. G. T. Peckett, J. F. 
Peckett, T. Peckett and L Peckett, each of whom looks after 
one or more departments. The views of the works and the 
history of the firm are a refutation of the pessimists who 
imagine that English engineers are not equal to the demands 


of the age. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ROLLED BEAMS. 


THERE have been so many engineering triumphs during the 
nineteenth century and there are so many champions to 
uphold the supremacy of particular examples, it is not surpris- 
ing that their relative value has not been established. But 
as regards statical construction -nothing arose during the 
century to surpass the determination of the forms of beams 
and columns. Previous to 1820, when Tredgold by means of 
experiments on a small scale was able to ascertain the most 
efficient section of a cast-iron beam, the forms which were in 
use would now be considered as absurd. The limitation of 
the resistance to extension offered by cast-iron was, however, an 
obstacle to its general employment for beams. The elaborate and 
costly experiments of Eaton Hodgkinson and Fairbairn, which 
were confirmed by those ordered by Robert Stephenson to 
discover the most suitable form for a wrought-iron beam 
which would serve as a substitute for cast-iron, were crowned 
with success. It was established beyond doubt that with two 
horizontal flanges united by a web a beam was produced of 
which the strength could be calculated beforehand, and which 
was not liable to the uncertainties or accidents which 
diminished the confidence in the use of cast-iron. The flanges 
might take the form of a series of cells or chambers and the 
web might become a framing of struts and ties, but the 
principle of a great structure like the Britannia Bridge was 
identical with that of a small girder made up of angle-irons 
and plates and which could be utilised for a factory floor or for 
a bridge over a lane. From that apparently simple conclu- 
sion structures have become possible which have. not only 
revolutionised the practice of bridge building, but have enabled 
civil engineering to accomplish its main purpose of facilitating 
_ communication between men. 
The simplicity of the normal wcought-iron beam was an 
inducement to inventors to devise arrangements for its pro- 
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duction by rolling. . If angles, tees and channels could be 
turned out in unlimited quantities, why should not a form 
which might be described as a double tee or a quadruple angle 
iron with a web be also feasible? Various sections of rails 
could be rolled, and why not I beams or joists? A strike of 
carpenters in Paris had extended the use of iron, and, more- 
over, English architects began to realise the advantage of 
having floors which resembled the French, and in which rolled 
iron was an element. The production of joists was therefore 
guickened, but for a long time the sections were limited in 
their dimensions. An increase of size was effected with diffi- 
culty. Twenty years ago the great Cockerill Company in Belgium 
rolled no larger sections than 12} inches by 6} inches for iron, 
and 88 inches by 4 inches for steel. The biggest steel joist which 
has been available up to the present measures 20 inches by 
71 inches, although the Americans have a 24 inches by 
7h inches. The difficulty is as much with the width of the 
flanges as with the depth.. Asa rule the flanges were supposed 
to measure one-half the length, and thus such proportions as 
12 inches by 6 inches, 1o inches by 5 inches, 8 inches by 
4 inches, 6 inches by 3 inches, have become familiar among 
builders. After a certain limit the proportion is diminished— 
16 by 6, 14 by 6 and 17% by 6% are recognised market 
sections, 

The inefficiency arising from the inadequacy of small-size 
sections was overcome, Plates have been added to increase 
the width of joists, and two or more have been rivetted together 
in order to obtain the desired height. At one time it was 
generally accepted that for all girders which exceed 12 inches 
in depth it was economical to construct them of plates and 
angle-irons, but in a great many cases there is not sufficient 
time for the building-up of beams. The old leisurely methods 
are not adapted to our time A man who purchases a building 
site and expends money on building is eager to secure returns 
for his ontlay as soon as possible, and any course by which 
time can be saved is gladly utilised. One. of the reasons for 
the adoption of steel structures in America is the expedition 
with which the work advances. It is possible to have several 
storeys of offices occupied while the remainder of the building 
is in the hands of the contractors. 

What we have said is of course familiar to our readers, but 
it will help to explain the satisfaction in which every growth in 
size of rolled joists is received. The whole history of the 
world, it has been stated, would have been altered if Cleopatra’s 
nose had been an inch longer or shorter The possibility of 
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being able to obtain a 24-inch instead of a 20-inch girder may 
have an important influence in fixing the character of a build- 
ing. What, then, is to be said of an improvement in rolling 
mills by which 30-inch girders can be as easily procured as 
7-inch joists were at one time? The advantages would be 
difficult to estimate on account of their vastness. 

But increased length is only one of the improvements which 
architects and engineers have long desired in rolled joists. 
The new Differdange beams can also have no less a breadth 
than 12 inches, or nearly 5 inches in excess of what has been 
available. The old ratio no longer rules in them, for it is 
possible to obtain sections in which the height and width 
correspond. The following are some of the sections which can 
now be ordered :—g} inches by 93 inches, 10 inches by 10 
inches, 10; inches by 104 inches, 108 inches by 108 inches, 
Ir inches by rr inches, 11} inches by 11} inches, 12 inches 
by 12 inches Then we can obtain a whole series of sections 
between 12} inches and 294 inches in height which have 
flanges with a width of 12 inches. 

It is needless to point out the power of resistance which is 
derived from the increase in the width of the flanges. In 
calculating the strength of a girder we have to consider not 
only the area of material but the breadth and depth. In many 
cases the depth or height has to be reduced to a minimum, 
and the loss of advantages must be made up by greater width. 
For instance, a 16-inch by 6-inch joist is supposed to carry a 
safe load of 20 tons on a 20 feet span. But a 12-inch by 
12-inch joist would perform the same work and allow a saving 
of 4 inches in the depth of a floor. Girders should be always 
sufficiently deep, but when space has to be measured in frac- 
tions of an inch compensation must be found in width. There 
are also numerous other cases where width is essential to 
steadiness. When steel joists are used for columns or 
stanchions the width of flanges aids stability to an extraordinary 
extent. 

We have confined our remarks to qualities which must be 
self-evident when they are mentioned. Nothing has been 
said about the sections of the flanges in which a uniform 
. taper of 9 per cent. has been adopted. In the majority of 
rolled joists the tapering is at least 14 per cent. Care has also 
been taken in forming the contour of the curves between the 
web and the flanges and in the curves of the flanges. In fact, 
the whole section shows a combination of lines which will 
make the Differdange beams easy of recognition. The steel 
generally employed is equal to a strain of from 24 to 29 tons 


per square inch. But higher qualities of steel can be used by: 
special agreement. 

The Differdange beams have been introduced to the English 
market by Messrs. H. J. Skelton & Co., 71 Finsbury Pavement, 
E.C., who have prepared tables and diagrams which are con. 
vincing from their scientific accuracy. The beams themselves. 
stand in no need of eulogy. They will meet necessities of con- 
struction which formerly required not only labour, but anxiety 
on the part of architects. To be able to secure a beam which 
on a span of 15 feet will sustain a distributed load of 102 tons. 
with a working stress of only 5 tons a square inch is a gain 
which every architect can appreciate, especially when he 
remembers the beam can be purchased and delivered imme- 
diately, thus avoiding delays which often cause inconvenience 
to clients as well as to contractors. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


AT a meeting of the Society of Engineers, held at the Royal’ 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, on Monday evening 
October 6, Mr. Percy Griffith, president, in the chair, a paper 
was read on ‘‘The Hennebique System of Ferro-Concrete 
Construction,” by Mr. Augustus de Rohan Galbraith. 

The author commenced by observing that ferro-concrete 
construction appeared not to be very widely known in the 
profession, He then sketched the early history of the system, 
pointing out that the first authenticated adoption of the prin- 
ciple was by Napoleon the Great in the erection of fortifications 
near Strasburg in Alsace-Lorraine towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, and in which works hoop-iron bonding in 
concrete was employed. Le 

He then referred to. the various systems of ferro-concrete 
construction, stating that the originator of the principle was 
M. Joseph Monier, a Frenchman, and that it was first applied 
to the manufacture of slabs and pipes in ferro-cement. He 
then described the ferro-concrete system invented by M. Henne- 
bique, a French engineer, which system has been widely 
introduced in practice in France, including the construction of 
a bridge of three arches at Chatellerault, 26 feet 3 inches 
wide, and having a centre span of 172 feet and two side spans 
of 135 feet each. This system is also being adopted in this. 
country in various engineering works, notably in connection 
with the Old Quay widening and new dock works of the 
London and South-Western Railway Company at Southampton, 
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The Hennebique principle consists in embedding in con- 
crete straight and cranked iron or steel tension bars and 
stirrups, to take the shearing stresses, together with distance 
pieces, the system being applicable to, and employed in, entire 
buildings from foundation to roof, inclusive. The piles used at 
Southampton are built up in vertical moulds, in which are 
placed long steel rods, which give the required strength. 
‘These are laced together with wire stirrups, and Portland 
cement concrete of the best quality is filled into the moulds 
and rammed round the steel. After a month the pile is taken 
out of its mould and driven in position, much in the same way 
as timber piles are. The ram is exceptionally heavy, generally 
3ocwt. The head of the pile is protected from. injury by 
‘covering it with a helmet or iron case filled with sawdust ; a 
timber dolly is always used. 

The author then pointed out the care required in the selec- 
tion and preparation of the materials, explaining that the usual 
proportions of the concrete were 5 to 1, and giving the 
preference of Siemens- Martin steel to Bessemer steel owing to 
the purer and more uniformly good quality of the former. He 
then dealt with the application of the system in general con- 
struction, giving the results of some tests of Hennebique beams 
with and without stirrups, which proved the superior strength 
of the former. He'then stated that the results of experiments 
by Professors Baushinger and Ritter showed that the adherence 
of iron to concrete was about 570 lbs. per square inch. The 
coefficient of expansion and contraction of steel and concrete 
was found by M. Durand Claye to be identical up to the fifth 
decimal, giving the breaking strain of concrete as between 
3,000 and 4,000 lbs. per square inch. 

The advantages of the system as regards fire resistance 
were then illustrated by the light of some severe fire tests 
carried out at Ghent, together with the results of a fire which 
occurred at a spinning mill at St. Etienne, Belgium, which 
proved that ferro-concrete structures were perfectly fireproof. 

The author then gave the following examples of the cost of 
the Hennebique system as carried out in different structures. 
The Chatellerault bridge 18/7. 125. per lineal foot; a grain 
warehouse at Plymouth 4$d. per cube foot of space ; a flour 
mill at Swansea 43d. per cube foot ; grain silos at Swansea 63d. 
per cube foot, and some coal hoppers at Portsmouth 73@ per 
‘cube foot. 

In conclusion the author referred to the development of 
the ferro-concrete system on the Continent, owing to which the 
French Government recently created a special department at 


the Ministry of Public Works to take into consideration all 
matters relating to that principle of construction. He observed 
that although the system had not hitherto made very great 


headway in England, its advantages were becoming recognised 


and its adoption was increasing. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


IN the course of the address delivered by the Chairman of the 
London County Council on the 7th inst., it was stated that 
the net cost of the four schemes which were proceeded with 
was estimated at 462,552/. Deducting from this amount the 
contributions to be received from the local authorities con- 
cerned, the estimated net cost to the Council became 355,3482.; 
adding to this the amount of 117,426/, which during the year 
the Council agreed to contribute towards the cost of local im- 
provements, the total net capital expenditure sanctioned by 
the Council during the year in respect of street improvements 
was 472,774/. The four improvements for which Parliamentary 
powers were being sought included the widening of Hampstead 
Road at the southern end, which would cost 225,500/7., of which 
the St. Pancras Borough Council would contribute one-eighth, 
and the widening of certain long lines of thoroughfare in 
Fulham, Deptford, Camberwell and Lambeth, in connection 
with proposals to construct. tramways, the local authorities 
concerned contributing part of the cost of the street widenings. 
During the year one important improvement was completed, 
viz. the construction of Tower Bridge Road, which formed 
the principal southern approach to the Tower Bridge from Old 
Kent Road. Considerable progress had been made with the 
thirty-three schemes in course of execution. Of these the two 
most important were the new street from Holborn to the 
Strand and what was known as the “Westminster im- 
provement scheme.” In the case of the Holborn to the Strand 
improvement, where it was necessary to acquire property 
involving an expenditure approaching 5,000,000/. within a 
comparatively short period, Parliament had sanctioned the 
postponement for seven years of the beginning of the provision 
for the sinking fund in order to prevent an unduly heavy charge 
falling on the ratepayers during the seven years or so occupied 
in the carrying out of the improvement. After that period 
rents from surplus lands were expected to produce an income 
sufficient to pay practically the whole of the interest on the 
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capital outlay. The Council also endeavoured to obtain per- | Good progress had been made with the development of th 
mission to charge interest in the first few years as part of the | Totterdown Fields estate, Tooting, where cottages might 
capital cost of the improvement, but the Lords Commissioners expected to be ready for letting in the late autumn. A ney 
of His Majesty’s Treasury, after taking all the circumstances | estate at Old Oak Common Lane, Hammersmith, had alse 
into consideration, came to the conclusion that they would not | been purchased. This estate was within the county, and it. 
be justified in supporting a provision of this nature if inserted | 50 acres would afford accommodation for some 9,200 persons 
in a Bill promoted by the Council. It was anticipated that the | The Council had now about 348 acres of land acquired fo 
net cost of this scheme, after obtaining recoupment by disposal | “ housing ” purposes, at a cost of 217,c00/., and upon this lan¢ 
of the surplus land, would ultimately not exceed 774,000/., but dwellings, chiefly cottages, for about 68,coo persons had been 
in the meantime, during the construction of the street, interest | were -being, or would be built at.a cost of nearly 3,000,coo/, 
would have to be paid on probably four or five times that : 
amount. The total gross expenditure of the Council in respect 
ue ae county improvements already sanctioned and now in 
and, or about to be undertaken, was estimated at 11,127,344/., 
and the net expenditure, after deducting recoupiere at BANGOUR ASYLUM WATER SUPPLY. 
5,415,444/. A SPECIAL meeting of the Edinburgh District Lunacy Board 
The parks committee devoted itself unceasingly to the | was held on Friday last for the purpose of considering the 
question of providing additional open spaces for the county, a | report of Messrs. W. A. Tait and George H. Hill, the engi- 
question becoming year by year more difficult as building | neers, on the Bangour Asylum water supply, and to receive 
operations progressed and open land became less in area and | the recommendation of the asylums committee on the matter. 
more costly in price. The total area of the parks and open | Mr. Richard Clark presided, and said that as they had the 
spaces under the control of the Council was 3,832 acres, the | presence of Mr. Hill the asylums committee thought it would 
total cost of acquisition, including the cost of permanent works, | be a good opportunity for him to meet the whole Board. 
having been about 1,475,000/. For the money paid the Council | Questions having been invited, Captain Morrison said the 
had obtained a most valuable asset in the form of land used | sooner they proceeded with the Broxburn scheme the better, 
for the enjoyment of the people. The committee might be | for they would then be able to get on with the work. They 
congratulated on the high state of efficiency at which it had | had wasted too much time already. Mr. Nisbet said he would 
maintained the county parks and playgrounds, and upon the | like to know if there was not a possibility of getting the water 
arrangements made to secure for the public the use and enjoy- | from an artesian well. Mr. Williamson put a similar question, 
ment of the places to their utmost Capacity, including the pro- | and in reply Mr. Hill said that his experience for obtaining 
vision of music, accommodation for the various games, and | water for a district was that where water could be obtained 
facilities for the study of botany, for which the Council | without pumping that was the proper course to follow. Pump- 
sanctioned in May 1808 the planting of beds in Battersea, | ing carried a perpetual charge, while in the other case in the 
Ravenscourt and Victoria parks. course of thirty years the waterworks became their own pro- 
During the year undertakings were entered into which perty. He advised them to take the drainage area in prefer- 
would involve a total expenditure of about 65,0007 in respect | ence to an artesian well. Mr. Welsh asked if they would 
of land and about 609,000/, in respect of buildings and other |} require to purchase a drainage area close by, and the Chairman 
works There had been considerable difficulty in past years in | replied that it was unnecessary. Mr. Nisbet asked what means 
providing accommodation for persons of the working classes | they would have for preventing pollution if they did not acquire 
without incurring toa slight extent a charge upon the rates. | the right of property in the drainage area, and the Chairman 
The committee now found itself in the position, after paying | replied that they had had the opinion of Mr. Hill that it was 
interest and capital charges, of having a small balance remain- | not necessary to acquire the drainage area. _ He intended to 
ing to the credit of the Council. This result had been achieved | make a motion on the recommendation of the committee. 
by the strict economy of its staff and by the fact of having a The Clerk then read the recommendation of the committee, 
housing manager to watch the outgoings with the greatest care. | which was to the effect that the Chairman had moved and 
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Mr. Stalker seconded :—‘ That the committee, having heard 
Mr. Hill and Mr. Tait as to their report on the supply of water 
9 the asylum, agree to recommend the board to adopt the 
cheme to supply 72,coo gallons per day from Broxburn, the 
nitial cost of which is 16,oco/., and an annual cost of goo/,, 
.mbracing redemption and interest, and that the powers to 
\cquire the drainage area to protect the purity of the supply 
eing, in the opinion of the engineers, not absolutely necessary 
ye not exercised, but that the board’s powers under the Act for 
he purchase of a site for their works both at Linenfaulds and 
Broxburn, in view of possible extension, be exercised within the 
imit of time allowed by the Act.” 

The Chairman moved and Mr Stalker seconded the 
\doption of the recommendation. The Rev. John Baird, in 
upporting it,said he was very pleased at the issue of their 
leliberations. The committee had very carefully gone into the 
natter, and every possible point had been well considered. He 
hought they found themselves now in a very satisfactory posi- 
ion, and he was glad that the result of their various discussions 
sad had the issue indicated in the motion. Mr James Thomson 
noved an addition to the motion, to the effect that the engi- 
seers be given power to construct cesspools or other sewage 
vorks, and have them cleaned out by the board so as to inter- 
ept pollution. The Chairman suggesting that the asylums 
‘ommittee would consider the matter, Mr Thomson’s addition 
vas not pressed. The Chairman said that two acres of ground 
jad been acquired for their purpose. Mr. Welsh asked if 
72,000 gallons a day would be ample for the institution, and 
he Chairman replied in the affirmative. The motion was 
inanimously agreed to, and the matter was remitted to the 
isylums committee to see it carried out. A vote of thanks to 
Mr. Hill concluded the meeting. 


SIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY. 


At the Caxton Hall, Caxton Street, Westminster, on the 
yd inst, Mr. Ebenezer Howard, the author of the 
Garden City project, delivered an address before the 
nembers of the Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society on 
“Some Engineering Features of the Garden City Scheme.” 
Jnder the scheme it is proposed to lay out towns or settlements 
n concentric rings or belts, consisting of alternate blocks of 
yuildings and open spaces arranged in circular formation, with 


aspect of such a project, Mr. Howard devoted much attention 
to the arrangements for water and sewage distribution. The 
whole city, he said, would be planned out before the engineer 
laid a pipe, and consequently his system of reticulation could 
be arranged with unexampled precision; while the sewage 
engineer would be, for once in his life, happy. Equally, from 
the electrical supply point of view, Garden City would present 
no difficulty. Its first use would be to supply energy and light 
for the construction of the town itself, because it would be neces- 
sary before the building of the town commenced to havea 
supply of power ready provided Ifthe city were to be built 
to-morrow steam-engines would be employed to generate the 
current, and the power-house would be outside the town ; but 
a few years hence gas-engines would probably be requisitioned, 
with a power-house of handsome appearance in the centre of 
the city. Lighting in the streets would probably be by gas of 
poor quality with incandescent mantles, but in houses the 
electric light would be more popular. Traffic on the roads 
would be utterly different from that of an ordinary town, and 
the engineer would have it in his power to exercise a unique 
advantage by placing streets for rapid transit over or under the 
slow-traffic thoroughfares. The advantages to an industrial 
community when all the fundamentals of industry—light, heat 
and power “on tap” at practically wholesale charges—were 
provided were so obvious that the supply was sure to produce 
a demand, and he was sanguine that the Garden City was the 
city of the future. 


SANITARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE nineteenth annual general meeting of this Association was 
held on Saturday evening at the Holborn Restaurant. Mr. W. 
Wilkinson, the retiring chairman of the Council, presided 
during the first part of the proceedings, and moved the adoption 
of the report, which stated that marked progress had 
characterised the affairs of the Association during the past 
year, and it was believed that the position, status, re- 
sponsibility and value of the sanitary inspector would soon 
receive that recognition from the public which had so long 
been merited. Reference was made to the appointment of a 
Royal Commission on Tuberculosis, and it was stated that 
many of the country inspectors could render incalculable 
service in connection with that subject An offer had been 
received from the Chadwick Trustees of a gold medal and 50/. 


in ornamental park in the centre. Discussing the engineering for presentation to that member of the Association whose 
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report to his authorities for the year was considered most 
worthy. A sub-committee had been appointed with a view to 
altering certain of the conditions in order to make it practicable 
for every member of the Association to compete for the gift. 
During the year ninety-three members had been elected, and 
-a new branch had been opened at Belfast. Mr. Alexander 
seconded the motion, and the report was adopted. Mr. 
I. Young, the new chairman of the Council, afterwards 
took the chair, and was invested by the outgoing chair- 
men with the badge of office. tr, Young, after assuring 
the meeting that he would do all in his power to 
further the interests of the Association, read a letter which the 
Council proposed to address to the Sanitary Institute, calling 
attention to the case of the Borough of Southwark v. the 
Metropolitan Dwellings Company, Ltd., in which Dr. Wynter 
Blyth was reported to have stated in his evidence for the de- 
fendants that he was chairman of the Council of the Sanitary 
Institute, and that the water-test was an unreasonable test to 
apply to old drains, with the result that the magistrate. dis- 
missed the summons. The prominent position of the witness 
gave weight to his opinion. The decision was, in the opinion 
of the Council, most prejudicial to the public health, and the 
expressed opinion of the witness was so strongly opposed to 
the experience of members of the Sanitary Inspectors’ Associa- 
tion, and to the teachings of the Sanitary Institute, that they 
respectfully asked the Council of the Sanitary Institute to take 
steps to dissociate the Institute from implied concurrence in 
Dr. Wynter Blyth’s opinion. He said that sanitary inspectors 
‘must safeguard their interests, and when principles were taught 
which they knew from practical experience to be wrong they 
must combat them. It was resolved to send the letter, and to 
‘forward copies to the Local Government Board and the London 
County Council. 


PREPARATION OF CONCRETE. 


A BRIDGE with two arches, each 50 feet in span, has been con- 
‘structed of concrete on the Peoria and Eastern Railway, U.S. 
The concrete for the arch and spandrel walls is a mixture of 
one part of Portland cement, two of sand and five of stone 
broken to pass a 13-inch ring, while the mixture for piers, 
abutments and wing walls is one part cement, three of sand 
and six of stone broken to pass a 2-inch ring. The following 
directions for preparation of the concrete were given by the 
engineer :— 


Hand-mixed concrete shall not be made in batches of me 
than 1 yard in each batch. The proper amount of the seve 
kinds of material shall be measured in some way which 
entirely satisfactory to the engineer or inspector in charge 
the work, so that they may be satisfied that the requisite pl 
portions of each kind of material are delivered for each bat 
of concrete. Satisfactory methods of measurement will be { 
use of headless or bottomless. barrels: for measuring sand a 
broken stone; the use of boxes into which the sand and $to 
may be cast and levelled off (the boxes then being remove 
or the use of square and uniform-size wheelbarrows, expres: 
designed for the purpose. The measurement of sand a 
broken stone in the ordinary shallow, round-bottom whe 
barrow will not be considered satisfactory, and shall not 
permitted. 

_ The detail of mixing concrete by hand shall be generally 
follows:—The proper amount of sand shall be measured « 
and spread upon the concrete platform, and the proper amor 
of cement shall be delivered and spread upon the same; t 
sand and cement shall be turned over dry, either by mea 
of shovels or hoes until they are evenly mixed. They shall th 
be wet and mixed into a rather thin mortar, and shall th 
again be spread into a uniform and thin layer upon the co 
crete platform. The proper amount of concrete stone (t 
same having been previously drenched with water) shall 
spread upon the mortar, and the whole shall be turned over 
least twice, either by shovels or hoes before it is loaded ir 
the wheelbarrows, or in any other way taken to be placed in 
work. In wetting the mixture of sand and cement to ma 
the mortar, and in wetting the subsequent mixture of stor 
sand and cement (if necessary), a spray or sprinkler shall 
used. The water must not be dashed upon the mass in bucke 
or large quantities, or by means of a jet. The inspector sh; 
insist that the resultant mixture of sand, cement and stone : 
as nearly as possible, uniform in character, the mortar bei 
equally distributed through the mass of stone. The inspect 
shall also see that the mixture is neither too wet nor too dt 
It should be of such a consistency that when thorough 
rammed it will quake slightly, but it should not be thin enou; 
to quake in the barrow or before ramming. 

Machine mixed concrete shall be made of the same gene! 
consistency as the hand mixed concrete above specifie 
Proper precautions shall be taken to see that the requisite pr 
portions of the different ingredients are used. If machines a 
used which are not provided with devices to deliver each 
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em, the process of making the concrete shall generally be as 
Jlows :—The proper amount of sand, cement and stone for a 
véch not to exceed 1 yard of concrete shall be delivered on 
e platform and roughly mixed together so that when the dry 
ass is cut down and delivered to the mixer by means of 
iovels, proper amounts of each of the ingredients are handled 
each shovelful. It will not be regarded as a satisfactory 
-ocess to deliver crushed stone, sand and cement at random 
. the mixer, without taking some special means’ as above 
sscribed to insure the delivery of the proper quantity of each 
gredient as nearly as may be simultaneously. 

Concrete facing shall be composed of 1 part Portland 
ment and 2} parts sand, and shall have a thickness of at 
ast I inch on all arch soffits, arch faces, abutments, piers, 
iandrels or other exposed surfaces. There must be no defi- 
te planes or surface of demarkation between the facing and 
mcerete backing. The facing and backing must be deposited 
the same layer, and be well rammed in place at the same 
ne. No plastering will be allowed on the exposed faces 
the work, but the inside faces of spandrel walls covered by 
e fill may be plastered with mortar having the same com- 
sition as specified for facing. 

The concrete for arches shall be started simultaneously from 
ith ends of the arch, and be built in longitudinal sections 
de enough to constitute a day’s work. The concrete shall 
deposited in layers not more than 6 inches thick, each layer 
ing well rammed in place before the previously deposited 
yer has had time to set partially. The work shall proceed 
'y and night, if necessary, to complete each longitudinal 
ction. These sections, while being built, shall be held in place 

substantial timber forms, normal to the centreing and 
rallel to each other, and these forms shall be removed when 
2 section has set sufficiently to admit of it. The sections 
‘all be connected as specified above, and also, if in the opinion 
ithe engineer it is deemed necessary, steel clamps or tie-rods 
‘all be built into the concrete. 

i 


MINISTERIAL BUILDING IN AUSTRALIA. 


eg the Minister for Works of New South Wales has 
im time to time given information to the public for the 
--pose of comparing favourably the day-labour system against 
} contract system, attempting to show how much has been 
sed here and how much has been gained there through 


having works carried out by day-labour, says the Buz/ding and 
Engineering Journal, the Minister has not yet shown any 
inclination to point out how much has been lost in both time 
and money on any of the day-labour jobs which have far 
exceeded the cost for which they could have been done by con- 
tract. Perhaps one of. the most glaring cases of the extrava- 
gance of the day-labour system, both in regard to waste of time 
and money, is furnished by the half-finished post and telegraph 
office at Newcastle, N.S.W., which has now been in hand so 
long, and which at the present rate of progress will take another 
two years to complete Tenders were in the first instance 
called for this work by the State Government, being opened on 
September 11, 1899. The lowest tenderer was Mr. W. P. 
Graham at 17,7117, the next being Messrs. John C. Harrison 
& Son at 19,3852. Mr. Graham, evidently having quoted 
too low, withdrew from the job, and, being the second 
lowest tenderers, Messrs. Harrison & Son _ naturally 
expected that they would get the work, which they 
had undertaken to finish in eighteen months. Mr. Harri- 
son interviewed the Minister for Works with a view to 
securing the contract, pointing out that there were numerous 
precedents upon which to grant his firm’s request to be 
entrusted with the work, inasmuch as contracts had been let 
to the second lowest tenderers in previous cases. The Minister 
for Works, however, said it was impossible to give Messrs. 
Harrison & Son the work, owing to the fact that the depart- 
mental estimate was 16,co2/. for the new building, which 
amount only had been voted by Parliament for it. The 
Minister decided to call for fresh tenders for the work, which 
were received in February 1900, and the result of this second 
tendering was that Messrs. Howie Bros were lowest at 
19,2292. Messrs. Harrison & Son, no doubt in consequence of 
the way they had been treated in connection with the first 
tendering, refrained from sending in any offer at all. For some 
reason or other Messrs. Howie Bros. also withdrew from the 
contract, after which the Minister for Works proceeded to 
show how much the new post and telegraph office at Newcastle 
would cost if carried out by day-labour instead of by con- 
tract. As previously stated, the building is now only half. 
finished, and has already cost over 20,coc/,. through being 
erected by day-labour, or 4,000/. more than the original depart- 
mental estimate for the whole work. According to the Federal 
estimates, the work will now cost 34,ooc/. odd to finish it, 
whereas it could have been completed months ago by Messrs. 
Harrison & Son, who were anxious to get the job in 1899, for 
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the sum of 19,3857 In the face of these facts, it is very difficult 
to accept Ministerial representations as to the existence of any 
advantages of the day-labour system over the contract system. 
In the case of the Newcastle post and telegraph office, it is 
quite plainly to be seen that the employment of day-labour means 
that the work is to cost the taxpayers nearly twice as much as it 
would have done if carried out by contract. Any contractor could 
have finished this job comfortably in eighteen months’ time; so 
the facts show that not only is there to be a great waste of public 
money in connection with the work, but also of valuable time. 
There is another point in this matter which paints the case 
all the worse for the day-labour policy of the Government. 
We believe that freestone has been substituted in the staircases 
in the building in lieu of trachyte, provided for in the tender- 
ing in connection with the work This would have consider- 
ably reduced the estimates of contractors who tendered for the 
jom had they been asked to use freestone fur the staircases 
instead of trachyte. Attempts appear to have been. made 
recently to put the increased cost of this building on to the 
Federal Tariff. This, however, cannot be swallowed at all by 
people who understand anything about the matter. It is sheer 
nonsense to argue that the Federal Taritf had anything what- 
ever to do with the excessive cost of the bricks used in the 
building, being made locally, and the freestone being supplied 
from Sydney. Whatever imported ironwork there is in the 
building must have been on the ground or in position before 
the Federal Tariff came in. Had the work been done by 
contract, all ironwork required would certainly have been 
purchased long before the Federal ‘Tariff came into operation, 
and the Government also had any amount of time and oppor- 
tunity to purchase the ironwork needed before the tariff 
came in. 


HOUSE DRAINAGE AND PLUMBING. 


A PAPER on “ House Drainage and Sanitary Plumbing from 
an Inspector’s Point of View” was‘read by Mr. J. J. Elliott at 
the Sanitary Congress, Manchester. 

House drainage and sanitary plumbing in recent years, he 
said, have become prominent and important factors in the 
science of sanitation, and as these two are inseparably con- 
nected with our present mode of living, and the health of the 
masses influenced by them, it is essential that those in 
authority should study to have these factors as perfect as 
possible, and also have absolute control of them. 


The control of drainage and sanitary plumber’s work is 9 
the utmost importance, and nothing should be spared by way 
of legislation to enforce good and thorough work. The loca 
authority should have absolute control of both and have com 
petent inspectors to see that these works are properly executed 

Authorised lists of drainers, as kept by many towns, are fq 
from being satisfactory, and in innumerable instances th 
drains inside premises are broken into for cleansing, ar 
altered or reconstructed, without any responsible official bein; 
acquainted with the fact, the result being that the drains ar 
probably left in a very imperfect condition, and what may pre 
viously have been a drain as defined by the Public Healt} 
Acts may have been converted into a sewer by the juncture 0 
some branch drain from an adjoining premises belonging t 
the same owner, thus increasing. the responsibility of th 
authority. It should be imperative that no drain or sewer be 
laid, reconstructed,:opened or uncovered without the consen 
in writing of the authority or their representative, penaltie: 
being imposed for non-observance ; the same should also apply 
to all sanitary plumber’s work. All such works should be testec 
and passed by the authority’s inspectors. 

Medical officers and surveyors have a variety of work anc 
cannot devote the time necessary to the effectual carrying ou 
of this work. In towns it would bea distinct advantage tc 
have a properly organised drainage department, with 4 
thoroughly practical man at its head, who could devote all his 
time and energy to this class of work. The practical advantage 
of this, with regard to thoroughly good work and uniformity o} 
system, cannot be overestimated. 

The testing of such work is of the greatest importance. In 
general practice the testing of drains by hydraulic and other 
tests is well known. But after a satisfactory application of this 
test it is not to be inferred that they will remain watertight—a 
side pressure of earth against the pipes, a settling of the ground 
under the pipes, the careless filling of the trench or the vibra- 
tion caused by machinery in motion, would each be sufficient 
to make the drain leak. This being so, all drains, wherever 
practicable, should be provided with easy means of access and 
be provided with a valve or other arrangement, so that at any 
time the drains may be stopped and tested with water. 

The testing of drains and sanitary plumber’s work should 
be repeated at stated times, say once in three years, preferably 
by an inspector acting under the direction of the sanitary 
authority. Records of such testing could be kept by the 
authority, and if certificates were granted to owners of property, 
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iving date of testing with general remarks, much good would 
ndoubtedly accrue. The authority would also be kept in- 
med as to the condition of all drains within its jurisdiction. 
his would also tend to lessen diseases which are attributable 
) soils saturated with organic matter and to defective drainage 
ad plumber’s work. ates 

Attention was also drawn to the desirability and usefulness 
‘ automatic flushing-tanks in connection with drainage systems, 
1d also to the necessity of having all the soil which has been 
<cavated from trenches around and in the vicinity of defective 
‘ains thoroughly disinfected by freely sprinkling calcium 
vloride or some other equally effective agent. 

A uniform system of drainage and sanitary plumber’s work 

a thing very much to be desired, and many advantages 
ould accrue if such a system existed. It would be hailed with 
light not only by property owners, but by contractors, manu- 
cturers and inspectors alike. 

The registration of plumbers is truly a step in the right 
rection and should be heartily supported, but registration will 
xt debar a plumber from scamping his work. 

The fittings and pipes in connection with a water-supply 
e tested and approved with a view to the saving of water, 
d if at any time these go wrong the most that is likely to 
‘cur is an inconvenience to the occupants, and the leak is 
sily detected ; how much more essential it is that the more 
‘portant branch of the plumber’s art—sanitary plumbing, 
ich affects the health of the community—be subjected toa 
‘rough and systematic inspection. 

To formulate a model specification for a uniform: system 
yuld take up more time than that allowed for this paper, but 
: a step toward something tangible, it is suggested that a 
(ancil of experts in drainage and plumber’s work be organised, 
sferably by the Sanitary Institute or other similarly 
ijuential organisation, to devise a suitable system and to 
sommend the same to the consideration of the various 


(-porations and councils with a view to its ultimate adoption. 


GERMANY’S ‘*BLACK COUNTRY.” 


bw is it that the “ Black country” of Germany has been 
ae to make such great strides within the last two decades? 
ais the Birmingham Daily Post’ The answer given was, It 
anlied the inventions of two Englishmen, Thomas and Gil- 
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christ, to the solution of |the utilisation of its phosphoric ores, 
while we in this country were only beginning to think about it ; 
it employed the invention of Martin, another Englishman, 
combined with that of a naturalised Englishman, Siemens, to 
the production of ingot iron, an article that is now rapidly 
superseding puddle iron, despite every statement to the con- 
trary ; it applied the invention of Watt ‘and the discoveries of. 
other Englishmen with regard to the thermal conditions for 
obtaining the best economy in steam-engines. All this has been 
done with the result given above, and is very materially presented 
to anyone who has visited the excellent exhibition at Diisseldorf. 
We have recently heard a good deal about financial crises in 
Germany. These have no doubt considerable foundation in 
fact. But let us ramble about the “ Black” counties of West- 
phalia and Rhineland. Let us judge by what we see, and not 
by what we are told. The people are not ruined. Let us com- 
pare Diisseldorf with Birmingham, as being the respective 
metropolis of the “‘ Black counties” of Germany and our own 
Midlands. Perhaps it is misleading to apply the term “ Black 
county” to the German Midlands, because we do not see there 
the thousand and one chimneys belching forth black fumes and 
other noxious vapours with their concomitant waste. Modern 
automatic stokers are largely employed. The fuel is washed 
of a considerable amount of its sulphur compounds and ash 
before use. The dust and small coal is not thrown away, but 
compressed into briquettes. Fuel is, whenever possible, gasified 
and so burned. 

We are in our own district (thanks to private enterprise) 
attempting to go one step further. That is to supply a purer 
product such as the Mond gas to the works. But how are we 
receiving this new fuel? Unless we are very much mistaken, , 
by all kinds of obstructions. We visit the alleys of Diisseldorf, 
the equivalents of our back slums, and what do we see? None 
of the degrading poverty rampant in many parts of this district 
and no counterpart of the “Hooligan” or “ Peaky Blinder.” 
We walk through streets well paved and almost invariably 
lined with trees. We see no equivalent of the street loafer. 
Even the flower girls are respectably dressed, bright and 
cheerful. On the other hand, we see no signs of excessive 
luxury. The directors and proprietors of some of the large 
works do not depress one with an exhibition of extravagant 
wealth. We do not meet the drunkard at midday and we 
certainly do not see anything of those debased specimens of 
humanity—men and women—who promenade the streets at 
night. The men are strong and on the average stouter than 
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our men. The women are always clean, neatly dressed and 
cheerful, There appears to be more order in the affairs of life 
from the highest to the lowest member of society. If this’be 
the result of a compulsory military system, then let us have a 
form of compulsory military system. If this be the result of a 
better organised educational system, then let us reform our 
educational system on parallel lines, and that at once. 

~ The economic conditions existing in the “ Black country” 
of Germany have rendered it imperative in the case of mining 
that their collieries should be equipped with large plants, 
because the mines vary from 500 to 1,000 yards deep. Every 
modern device for the transport of material is to be found in 
these large undertakings. There are no small collieries as we 
understand them. All the mines are on a scale equivalent to 
the Sandwell Park or Hamstead collieries, and even larger. 
Most of these collieries are equipped with coal-sorting and 
washing plants. Small coal and dust is collected and made 
into briquettes. By automatic devices and gravity the coal is 
‘carried into the coking evens, in which most of the by-products 
are recovered. Some of these are converted into manures 
and others sent away for the production of aniline dyes, drugs, 
scents, &c, 

Then, again, we were impressed by the number of overhead 
ropeways carrying ore, coal and coke from the mines, wharfs 
or collieries to the top of the blast furnaces, as it were, in a 
continuous stream. Electricity is largely called into requisition 
for actuating these various subsidiary operations. It is a 
common sight tu see five miles or more of overhead ropeways 
carrying coke from the ovens at the collieries to a neighbouring 
blast furnace. As at the works, so at the collieries the miners 
can purchase their beer at a restaurant controlled by proprietors 
of the mine, and excellent changing-rooms, baths and wash- 
rooms are provided for the miners. We pass on to the steel- 
works, which we find, as a rule, fully equipped with all the 
modern appliances for the movement of material such as over- 
head travelling and jib cranes worked by electricity, and when- 
ever it was possible to prevent brute force or brute labour on the 
part of the men mechanical appliances were at once installed. 
The workmen are regarded as directors of various processes 
carried out by machinery rather than beasts of burden. Ingot iron 
is one of the chief products of the district. Structural work of all 
kinds and dimensions is undertaken. Cranes of colossal pro- 
portions for lifting 1,000 tons are constructed of the ingot iron 
or mild steel. Bridges and girders of all kinds and shapes are 
made. In one works we visited we saw a crank shaft being 


made for the electric-light station or tramway of the Corpor 
tion of Manchester. The exhibition of Dusseldorf is unique 
its representative character, and remarkable for the artist 
display of such articles as coke, sewage pipes, fire- bricks, rail 
bolts and nuts, tubes, ropes and wire, and unparalleled i In si 
and finish of its prime movers. Steam dynamos are at wo 
developing thousands of horse-power and compound collie 
winding-engines of colossal proportions working like clock 
One of the largest gas-engines ever built is at work at tl 
Exhibition, proving the possibilities of using waste bla: 
furnace gases for blowing purposes and for other needf 
operations in the metallurgy of iron. 

It is not invidious to compare the excellent electrical stre 
tram service in Diisseldorf with the monstrous steam tran 
rampant in Birmingham and the disconnected condition of ¢] 
tramways. One can travel from one end of Dusseldorf 
another by means of the former. Transfer tickets are in vogi 
which enable one to step from one system to another at certa 
crossings. For the equivalent of one penny one can tray 
nearly five miles in beautifully-appointed electrical tramca 
through streets which eclipse in beauty the Hagley Roa 
These cars are provided with open trailers so that smokers mi 
enjoy their cigars to and from business. The tramway servi 
has practically superseded all vehicular traffic. In other word 
the requirements of the districts are made paramount, and n 
subservient to the wishes of a few individuals. The streets 
Diisseldorf are laid out on a scale equal to that of Hagley Road. 
even larger. Down its main thoroughfares, the Hofgarten an 
Allee Strasse, tramcars run without defacing the beauties | 
these streets. No thoroughfare in Bi rmingham can be cot 
paredto them. The streets are beautifully lit with arc lamp 
and the general use of electricity by the ratepayers is shown! 
the number of houses wired for and using electric ligl 
Diisseldorf is not only the centre of industrial enterprise, but 
also a city of artistic excellence. As far as we can judge, the 
is one spirit underlying the whole of the industry of # 
“ Black country” of Germany. It is the spirit on the part 
workmen and employers to excel in all they do, and 
determination to prove to the world that the individual units 
the Fatherland are no longer content to take a seconda 
position in the commercial enterprises of the age. It would! 
well if a considerable amount of petty rivalry that exists in © 
district was sunk, in order that a higher ideal, with i 
concomitant advantages, shall take root and blossom in di 
course. 
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THE WEEK. 


In the competition for the Municipal Buildings, Dept- 
ford, forty-five designs were submitted. Mr. J. BELCHER, 
A.R.A., the assessor appointed by the Council to adjudi- 
cate upon the designs, placed the following in their 
respective order of merit :—First, Design No. 3—Messrs. 
LANCHESTER, STEWART & RIcKaRDs, 1 Vernon Place, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C. Second, Design No. 32— 

' Messrs. S. B. Russet & C. E. Matiows, 11 Gray’s Inn 
Square, W.C. Third, Design No. 27—Mr. ARTHUR J. 
GALE, 4 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, E.C. The Council 
think that the authors of the designs submitted would like 
to see the same, and have made arrangements for their 
exhibition at the Sayes Court Hall, Evelyn Street, Deptford, 

_ to-day (Friday) from 1o a.m. to 5 P.M. Sayes Court Hall 
is within the Sayes Court gardens and grounds. 


ALTHOUGH there is a prejudice against cast-iron beams, 
which can, however, be utilised in many cases, yet casting 
in a broad sense still remains among the most important 
' varieties of human industry. Great tensile strength is not 
_ always requisite, and an immense quantity of most useful 
_ articles as well as machines can be produced in which the 
tensile limits of the material need not be exceeded. The 
frst part of a book on “Iron Foundry Practice,” by Mr. 
) G. R. Bate (the Technical Publishing Company, Ltd.), has 
| appeared, and it gives information in its 400 pages about 
moulding and casting in a wide sense. It is one of the 
' cheapest technical manuals which has lately been put on 

the market. The chemical aspects of cast-iron have not 
_been hitherto sufficiently considered. The success of chill 
castings and malleable castings are suggestive of the im- 
provements which can be attained. About the latter the 
author writes :—“The malleable cast-iron industry, although, 
comparatively speaking, still in its infancy, is undoubtedly 
-of great importance. Never before has any metal known 
to the iron-casting industry attained the position already 
occupied in the commercial world by the malleable casting, 
while perhaps the most gratifying feature connected with its 
manufacture arises from the fact that wherever it has been 
introduced it has invariably developed, to the exclusion of 
other metals.” It may be granted that some specimens of 
malleable casting are imperfect, but that arises mainly 
tom defective knowledge of what is sought. Chemistry is 
particularly necessary in dealing with all the operations, and 
vhere reliance is placed on chance rather than science the 
»roducts cannot be always satisfactory. 


Contractors who employ steam-rollers or road loco- 
Aotives are sometimes indifferent to the provisions of the 
ocomotive Act. A man, for instance, may not always be 
‘1 front of the engine and steam is occasionally blown off 
‘n the road, although the Act prohibits both negligencies. 
. Case which was heard a few days ago in the Portsmouth 
ounty Court suggests how easily accidents may arise from 
(oth causes. Three men were driving in a trap between 
Osport and Fareham when they observed a traction-engine 
ith trucks. The horse became frightened, but the driver, 
tcording to his own account, took care that he went 
eadily towards the locomotive. Just as the trap came 
ar steam was blown off, the horse was alarmed and 
‘ited, the trap toppled over throwing the occupants. The 
Iver, who brought the action, said he was for several 
seks under medical care and was unable to do any work. 
1€ engine-man stated it was impossible to let off steam as 
2 €ngine was working at a pressure of 100, while the 
éty-valve was gauged to 120, He ascribed the accident 


heard the 
curred. 
ts. Fortunately the accident was not serious, and the 
but not much was required for 
serious consequences, and then 
County Court judge could hardly fail to give a decision 
or we might even suppose that in 


the higher Court there would be not one, but three actions 
against the builder. 


EuGENE FRoMENTIN died in 1870, 
and he is still without a memorial. 
formed in Paris, with 


in his fiftieth year, 
A committee has been 
M. Boucurreau as president, for 
the purpose of atoning for the neglect of thirty-two years. 
It is proposed to solicit 400/. from the municipai council of 
La Rochelle, the birthplace of the artist, and then to appeal 
to all Frenchmen for the remainder of the money which will 
be required. FROMENTIN was a remarkable man ; he had 
gained some reputation as a landscapist when, like some 
other French painters, he was attracted to Algiers. But 
instead of a hurried visit he resolved to settle for some time 
in the country and live as an Arab. He wrote two books 
which were attractive, as they were’ the first to suggest the 
peculiar character of the desert as seen by a painter. Many 
books about Algeria have since been issued, but not one of 
them gives so deep an impression of North African life, and 
the two will be found delightful reading, especially by those 
who are confined in cities. FROMENTIN’s paintings of 
Arab life bear the stamp of truth, although perhaps it might 
be said of them, paradoxical as it may seem, that they are 
not suggestive of the conventional notions of Arab life 
which have been founded on pictures that were not entirely 
completed in Africa. Some of his paintings are now in the 
Louvre. 


On July 18 last the Villa Borghese was to be sold by 
auction. The announcement was not credited in Rome, 
for so little restriction has been placed upon visitors, the 
people ultimately came to look on it as if it were one of 
their own possessions ; in fact, they were less at home in 
some of the national buildings and public places. The 
villa was designed by Giovanni Vansanzio, better known 
as ‘Il Fiammingo,” but several of the princes enlarged and 
otherwise altered it. The museum was of universal renown, 
and it was purchased by NAPOLEON for 13,000,000 francs in 
order to enrich the Louvre. <A great many of the works 
are still found at Paris, but those removed have been 
succeeded by others which were alsoremarkable. In recent 
times pains and penalties were incurred for sales of works 
of art by the Borghese family to foreigners, regardless 
of the terms of Cardinal Pacci’s law. The mortgages 
and other claims on the property amount to 5,247,676 lire. 
It would be risky for any stranger to buy the villa, and the 
Italian Government, therefore, resolved to contribute 
3,000,000 lire towards the payment of the debt, part of the 
sum being fines which had been imposed for breaches of 
the Pacci law. The King of Iraty has now arranged to 
supply the balance, and the villa will thus become the 
property of the city of Rome. In the grounds it is likely 
that a memorial of King Humeert will be erected, 


AMoNG the uses which honey subserved in antiquity 
was the preservation of dead bodies from decay. In 
Greece or Rome it does not appear to have been 
systematically employed for that purpose, and in con- 
sequence some doubts have been cast upon the practice. 
An inscription has been brought to light in Telmessos, in 
Pisidia, which was a part of the province of Pamphylia, and 
was the scene of a portion of FELLow’s explorations. The 
words of the tablet are: —‘‘ Here sleeps the sleep of eternity 
aman to whom the muses confided the gift of eloquence. 
BorTHOs lies in sweet honey.” This is sufficient to confirm 
what was stated about the use of honey, or, it may be, of 
wax, as an aid in the process of embalming. It is presumed 
that the practice was more common among Babylonians 
and Persians than among Europeans. The kings of Sparta 
were distinguished by its use, and, in fact, the use of wax, 
it is believed, was restricted to princes and nobles. We 
cannot now realise what form was assumed by the honey or 
wax, but it is reasonable to conclude that the appearance 
of an encasement of wax would suggest waxen portraits 
which at one time were used not merely for public purposes, 
but as a means to preserve the portraits of people in their 
families. PLiny speaks of VaRRo as rendering great service 
not only by the publication of the lives of about 700 per- 
sonages, but by joining thereto their portraits. WINCKEL- 
MANN thinks he means portraits in plaster, but by others the 
passage is interpreted as referring to portraits in wax. Wax 
is still employed for portraiture, 
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CANADIAN ARCHAOLOGY. 

HERE was a time when archeology was generally 
restricted to remains which were suggestive of 
ancient life in Gréece and Rome. By degrees the limits of 
the science were widened. The greater part of Europe 
was considered to be worthy of attention. The final stage 
was the recognition of the vast continent of America as a 
field of archzeological research. : i 
The problems which are offered there are manifold. At 
present a voyage across the Atlantic’ occupies a few days, 
but before steam navigation was perfected it was a tedious 
undertaking. As it was assumed that the cradle ’of the 
human race was in Asia, the first effort was to discover how 
the ‘emigrants were able to reach so remote a region by 
means of boats which had-to be impelled ‘by oars. In 
endeavouring to answer the question, controversies have 
‘arisen not only between archzologists, ethnologists and 
‘historians, but geologists also, fot they have interfered as if 
‘they alone were capable’ of solving the puzzle. In other 
words, the difficulty is so great, the easiest solution is to 


suppose that at’ one period there was continuity: between’ 


east and west, if only by a-narrow isthmus, which facilitated 
emigration. The possibility of an independent origin for 
the American race is so revolutionary of accepted beliefs 
that few of those who have‘‘taken a share in the contest 
have ventured to suggest it. 

Often it has beén said that one of the drawbacks of the 
United States is the absence of antiquity. Not even 
family ghosts are to be found in any of the new and 
popular cities. But the Government were wise enough to 
_take measures for the demonstration of the existence of 
states, governments and civilised life on the Western 
Continent long before CoLumpus made his daring voyage. 
The various ways in which archeological knowledge has 
been consequently extended are startling. 
architecture of parts of South America had been made 
familiar by the books of CaTHERWooD, STEPHENS and 
other travellers. There was, however, much else discovered 
afterwards which seemed strange to European builders. 
The cliff dwellings of Arizona and Colorado were unlike 
any examples with which European archeologists were 
acquainted. The globular adobe bricks were another 
novelty in building materials. The aboriginal communal 
dwellings suggested that some modern theories had been 
known and acted on long ago among tribes of Western 
Indians. Remains of buildings by the Maya show that 
they. were competent to employ the ancient Mycznean 


method of forming arches by means of advancing courses’ 


or corbelling until they met’ at the summit. It was 
supposed that the utilising of earthenware drain-pipes for 
chimneys showed ingenuity, but the American Indians 
could improvise chimneys out of their earthenware cooking 
vessels. . The gréat mounds known as the ‘‘ Huacas” have 
sometimes an area of 10 acres, and were proofs that the 


effect of mass was no less appreciated across the Atlantic 
than in Egypt: 


The colossal ! 


| caused by the invasion of hunting-grounds. Their ae 


The success ‘of the United States archzeologists incite d 
similar attempts in Canada. But it could not be expected 
in so poor a country to have the study of archeeae 
carried out on’as suitable a scale. There are no imme nse 
examples of masonry to convince the inhabitants of the 
existence of earlier and mysterious races who possessed 
skill in architecture. Wherever the inquirer turns ~ 
Canada, he finds nothing which is not in some way relat 
to the Indian tribes with whom he is acquainted, or 
least can have occasional glimpses of them. He does not 
admire or trust them. The former denizens of the countr 
however humble in the scale of civilisation, merit at le 
attention, and, moreover, as archeology is wi 
related, it would not be extraordinary if some of the 
evidence obtainable in Canada afforded aid towards the 
solution of prehistoric problems in Europe. a 

At any rate, England and Canada are in co-operation in 
conducting an ethnological survey. In this country the 
prime movers are a special committee of the British 
Association. The provincial governments, as well as t 
Dominion Government, have afforded aid, and it is ho 


basis, and that- museums of local antiquities will be 
established throughout the country. E 

The last report is interesting, for it contains an accou 
of the investigations of Mr. CHARLES HiLi_-Tout amon 
the Lower Frazer Indians. It is believed there are fourteen 
or fifteen separate tribes. They occupy the extreme west 
of Canada, in British Columbia, and are found on Van- 
couver Island. It might be imagined that as a result of 
that ‘moving on” which is like a command of destiny, 
they had been driven to the extreme limit of North America 
and had no course before them but to die or trust them- 
selves to the ocean. These Salish tribes use dialects which 
are to some extent intelligible to Indians of the same race, 
however divided, with the exception of Halkomelem, m« 
to whom Mr. Hiti-Tout’s attention was mainly directed. 
They sometimes form very small village communities having | 
from one to twelve adult males. They have no traditic 7? 
of an ancestral home. They believe their ancestors always — 
lived in the same region, looking on the same sky and’ ie. 
same mountains. The few traditions which have survived | 
are not credible to the younger members, for, like poe 
Europeans, they are sceptical about whatever suggests me ; 
greater glory of former ages. A community seems to have : 
been divided into chief, notables and common folk, slaves 
being also known. The chieftaincy was in most cases” 
hereditary, although the chief could be deposed at the will | 
of the people. He was a director rather than a ruler, and, | 
in fact, the office was more sacerdotal than imperial. ‘ ‘At : 
the present time if a white minister or instructor should be ; 
absent the chief takes his place in church. To depose 2— 
chief was a rare act, and he was succeeded in his position 
by some member of his family. There was a war chief but 
no warrior class, and any fighting that arose was commonly 
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manent habitation was in a communal “long-house,” a kind 
of dwelling which arose out of the desire for mutual safety 
and protection, and which was also common in parts of the 
States. The influence of the building has not been without 
its effect on the character of the people. The communism 
is concluded to be the result of the long-house, and the 
dances which serve instead of dramas are still performed in 
the buildings during winter days and evenings. Mr. HiLt- 
‘Tout gives the following description of one :— 


The permanent habitation of the Tcil’Qé’uk was the com- 
munal “long-house.” The adoption of this style of dwelling, I 


learnt, was primarily for purposes of mutual protection and 


defence in cases of attack. It can readily be seen that such 
houses would be imperatively needful where the community 
was small, the number of males limited, and the tribe sur- 
rounded by hostile and predatory bands. Later, when this 
“need was no longer felt, custom and a recognition of the social 
- advantages of such a structure would operate to perpetuate this 
mode of building. I think there can be but little doubt that 
these dwellings, first erected for mutual safety and protection, 
have profoundly affected the social life and customs of. the 
Indians using them. The communism of the Halkomé’lEm 
_and coast Salish tribes doubtless grew out of it; likewise their 
character dances, which are invariably performed during the 
winter days and evenings in these long common houses. The 
_long-house of the Tcil’Qé’uk was of the half-gable or single- 
| slope pattern, the front or higher side rising to 25 or 30 feet. 
_ The interior was equally divided between the different families 
of the tribe. Each family was entitled to a space eight talcs * 
| square. When the tribe was populous these houses would 
extend in an unbroken line for several hundred feet. 
The chief always occupied the centre. In this custom we 
have plain evidence of the truth of the statement made to me 
by the Indians, that they adopted this style of house primarily 
for protective purposes The chief—the father and head of the 
_ tribe —whose loss would be most severely felt, is always lodged 
in the securest portion of the structure. On either side of him 
dwell his brothers, the elder ones coming first. After them 
_come the lesser chiefs and notables, and beyond these again the 
\common folk. There were commonly but two doors to these 
| dwellings—one at each end. In the interior the spaces allotted 
to family use were separated by hanging mats or screens of 
'tass or reeds. On festive occasions these were taken down 
and the divisions thrown into one. The beds were formed by 
-reed mats laid one upon another, the head-rests or pillows 
being rolls of the same. The coverings of the meaner class 
were of the same material ; the wealthier supplemented these 
by dressed skins and blankets made from the wool of the 
‘mountain goat. The “keekwilee,” or underground winter- 
‘house, was also occasionally used by some of the Tcil’Qé’uk, 
‘and known to them by the term ském’zl. La’leEm is the 
name by which the long-house was known, which, to judge by 
‘the /am of the Sk’qo’mic and other tribes, is the collective 
form of the term. 


_ At the last meeting of the British Association Dr. 
-Happon made “Totemism ” the subject of his presidential 
address in the anthropological section. Various definitions 
have been given of this word. Dr. Happon followed Dr. 
FRAZER in believing that totemism, when fully developed, 
implies the division of a people into several totem kins, or 
totem clans, each of which has one, or frequently more than 
One, totem, “the totem being usually a species of animal, 
sometimes a species of plant, occasionally a natural object 
or phenomenon, rarely a manufactured object.” Mr. Hitt- 
Tour explains the extent to which totemism prevails 
among the Indians who are the objects of his study. Like 
Dr. Happon, he is of opinion that the totem was evolved 
tom a fetish or talisman, for he says :—“ That the peculiar 
‘lan totem of our northern tribes is the further evolution 
tnd natural extension of the personal totem becomes equally 
clear under the study of the origin and spread of personal 
ind family crests and emblems ; these standing in the same 
elation to the clan totem as the fetish does to the. personal 
otem. These crests and emblems, formerly so highly 
‘steemed and jealously guarded by those entitled to them, 
vhich entered so largely and affected so profoundly the 
ocial life and organisation of our coast Indians, are seen 
2 have originated in two different ways. One springs from 
/ictographic or plastic representation of the su’lia, as among 
ne interior Salish and the northern Alaskan tribes; the 
ther is an emblematic record of some event or adventure, 


: 


* A taks was the length of the interval or space between the out- 
preteied arms of a man, measured across his chest from the tip of the 
\iddle finger on one hand to the corresponding point on the other. 


more or less mythical, in the life of the owner or his 
ancestors.” 

The su’‘lia, which represents a protecting influence, is not 
only found on weapons, utensils, clothes, but among the 
Halkomelem tribes it is painted or carved on the posts of 
the house and on the family corpse-box. It is to some 
extent a recognition of individuality in the midst of a com- 
munistic society. The subject is particularly interesting, 
for the efforts of the Indians are suggestive of the true 
foundation of heraldry as well as of the badges which have 
been of so much importance in uniting Scotsmen and in 
the mutual desire to assist one another which is known as 
clannishness. 

Mr. Hiti-Tovurt has been occupied with the archeology 
of the territories of the Halkomelem tribes during the past 
ten years. He divides the remains into middens, burial- 
mounds or tumuli, One remarkable example is described 
by him which he met with on the north arm of the river 
Frazer. Since the midden mass was formed, a forest with 
trees from 4 to 8 feet in diameter has grown uponit. From 
sections of the trees it is evident that they are at least: 500 
years old. Nature has therefore taken possession of the 


.place where prehistoric men had collected. The midden 


was composed of the decaying remains of marine shells 
with enormous quantities of ashes, calcined and fractured 
stones. ‘The skulls found are unlike those of the modern 
Indians. No pottery was discovered, and Mr. Hitu-Tour 
concludes that the ceramic art appears to have been wholly 
unknown to the ancient as weil as to the modern Indians 
of British Columbia. Instead of moulding and baking 
clay, they hollowed their bowls or basins from stone. They 
looked to nature for typical forms, and some of their 
utensils resemble animals and fish, the bear, frog and 
salmon being the favourite models. Occasionally, the bowl 
was shaped into a human head with a face on the exterior. 
As in Europe, they made spear and arrow points from 
bones, and axes, knives, chisels and scrapers from stone. 
Stone swords were a favourite weapon ; some were like the 
short double-edged Roman sword, while others in cross 
section were similar to a belaying pin. 

The middens are puzzling. Mr. Hiti-Tour holds that 
they must have been formed at least 1,000 years ago. But 
as the changes in the language spoken might be accom- 
plished in half that time, he cannot believe that the middens 
could have belonged to ancestors of the Halkomelem tribes. 
The later middens are of a different character, and are 
thought to be old camp sites of existing tribes. The shells 
in them were so abundant and so well preserved, the early 
settlers were able to profitably convert them into lime. The 
relics are mainly in stone, and there is no such quantity 
of bone specimens as in the older middens. but the relic- 
hunters have been at work, and many interesting specimens 
are to be seen in the New York Museum. 

The burial mounds have not yielded many relics. 
Separate interment was practised. From the presence of 
charcoal it is assumed that cremation was a custom espe- 
cially in Vancouver Island, but whether the body was 
subjected to it or: only the food, clothes and belongings of 
the deceased person remains uncertain. One class of 
sepulchral mounds were enclosed with boulders, and as 
they weighed from 25 to 200 lbs. each the total weight in 
some cases must have been from 25 to 30 tons. Some- 
times the stones or boulders were piled in a conical form, 
as in Scottish cairns. 

The most remarkable peculiarity in the tumuli is found 
in layers of sand that are at times disposed in a variety of 
colours, dark reddish or brown alternating with layers of 
clay and dark grey sand. In every case the sand appears 
to have been brought from a distance. What purpose the 
sand was intended to serve is not to be ascertained, and 
why it should be necessary to undergo the trouble of 
bringing it from a distance instead of using the sand in the 
neighbourhood will perhaps be always a mystery. A prac- 
tice of this kind, which is entirely unknown even by tradition 
to the modern Indians of British Columbia, adds new 
interest to the difficulties of the subject. All that is evident 
is that in the district through which the Lower Frazer River 
runs in British Columbia there was once a people who had 
established customs about burials, as we can see from the 
character of their graves, but where they came from and 
how they vanished are questions to which no answer is 
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forthcoming. There is no link by which they can be con- | it possesses no actual powers to insure ‘salubrity. » The 
nected with the present Salish tribes that are among the | power begins and ends. with the promotion of security, 


Kino’s subjects, and who are supposed to be comparatively 
new arrivals, although they have no clue to the place of their 
origin. Future explorations may reveal evidence to enlighten 
us, but the rewards which such work offers in Canada, 
however interesting, cannot vie with those that are antici- 
pated when digging in any part of Greece or of the Roman 
empire. 


CHIMNEYS IN PARIS HOUSES. 
HE sacrifice of a celebrity is sometimes necessary in 
order to havea reform introduced. It will not be 
the fault of some French journalists if the sudden death of 
the late EmiLe Zoua does not lead to an improvement in 
the chimneys of Paris. That one is needed is demonstrated 
by the remarkable variety of chimney-pots which can be 
observed in the city. There is so much to be admired on 
the line of sight in the streets of Paris, both natives and 
visitors avoid raising their eyes to the roofs. They are 
wise in controlling their vision. The spectacle of an 
assemblage of contorted tubes at variance with the fine 


masorry of the facade beneath as to appear like the work’ 


of another class of beings who are iaimical to architectural 
effect, does not gratify the spectator. Parisians who 
possess the power of ignoring the forms which crown their 
homes are, however, sarcastic on those seen in foreign 
cities. THEOPHILE GAUTIER, for whom the grotesque 
offered attractions, considered the chimney-pots to be 
the only things in Geneva which were suggestive of a little 
imagination among the people. He compared them to the 
English acrobats or acropedestrians, but with the stipula- 
tion that all of the profession in the world had collected in 
the most serious of capitals. With habitual honesty he 
admitted that Geneva was only a place of rehearsal for 
Paris. It was in the latter the ‘‘fumistes” were able to 
triumph. 

The French stoves, or “caloriféres,” are as a rule of 
graceful form, and, it may be allowed, are never over- 
ornamented. The principles, as explained by inventors, 
are scientific, and on that account the honours obtained by 
the stoves from exhibitions are deserved. But no science 
or art can overcome the danger of the stuff which has to 
serve in many cases for fuel. A stove is supposed to “ burn 
anything,” and the tests of its efficiency are of the most 
diversified kinds. In that way the danger generally arises, 
instead of from the construction. But in the construction 
of chimneys there is also carelessness, and on that subject 
M. GEORGES BourRDON has been enabled to contribute to 
the /igavo the opinions of M. Bouvarp, the director of the 
architecture of the city of Paris, as well as of M. Carri, 
who is, we suppose, a Piedmontese, like the majority of the 
chimney doctors of France, and who fills the office of 
“Président de la Chambre syndicale des entrepreneurs 
de fumisterie.” 

M. BouvarpD admits the prevalence of danger of which 
the death of EMILE Zora afforded sinister evidence, but he 
refuses to acknowledge that his department is in any way 
responsible for the consequences, however fatal, as their 
power can be called hardly nominal. It is true that in the 
by-laws and regulations of Paris much is said on the subject 
of chimneys. As recently as September 1901 an amended 
code was issued. The length of chimneys, the inclination 
of flues, the thickness of the material employed are three 
points on which there are formal regulations. But what 
effect have they? All the plans for new buildings have to 
be passed by M. Bouvarn’s department. Care is taken 
to see that they correspond with the enactments. When 
the building is completed an “architecte-voyer” must 
undertake an examination. But he has to judge by what 
is visible, and has no authority to make openings in the 
walls in order to ascertain the character of the flues. 
Should complaints be raised by occupiers, then the “ Com- 
mission des logements insalubres” will proceed to the place 
indicated, verify if possible the cause of the complaint and 
send a formal notice or summons to the proprietor. The 
latter can treat the document as waste-paper, for he knows 
that while in a case of urgency relating to defective con- 
struction the department of architecture can take down a 
balcony which threatens to become a danger to passers-by, 


According to M. Bouvarp there is some hope that a 
remedy will shortly be found. A measure has been passed 


which has only to be put into working order in order to be 


exercised. The Commission of insalubrious lodgings.can 
then do something more than remonstrate, for it: will be 
empowered to inflict penalties for any transgression of the 
regulations. It is not to be supposed that carbonic acid or 
oxide of carbon will no longer be present in Parisian 
apartments, but tenants can have the satisfaction of knowing. 
that municipal officers exist who can endeavour to pursue. 
proprietors for neglecting to take measures against insanitary 
defects. 

' M. Catti looks at causes and effects more closely. A 
chimney, he says, may be closed (4cuchée) by an accumu- 
lation of soot, spiders’ webs or birds’-nests. It can be 
cleaned by the sweeps. It does not follow, however, that 
because the sweep’s brush is forced along the flue at the 
beginning of every winter that a room is free from danger, 
There may be breaches in neighbouring flues through 
which the gas from one passes into the other and into the 
‘“‘appartement.” Warm air charged with gases may find an’ 
entrance by many other ways. The arrangement of the 
flues may be imperfect. There was, it is stated, an elbow 
of which one side was almost horizontal in the room 
occupied by EmILE Zota, and that was one of the causes of 
his death. At the outlet a chimney may also be dominated 
by adjoining buildings, and the smoke cannot. escape. 
M. Catt! also maintains that tapestries, hangings, cushions, 
&c., diminish the power of a chimney, and that a part of the 
gas is attracted within a room by them instead of travelling 
to the external air. Ret 

M. CatT! is in favour of wood as a fuel ; for of all means — 
of heating it is, he says, the healthiest and the least 
perilous. But the movable slow combustion stoves which — 
the French demand he regards as menaces to life. The 
thin column of warm air which is emitted from them, and’ 
which should be accompanied by all the oxides and the 
carburets of hydrogen produced by combustion, is not 
always strong enough ‘to struggle against the column of 
cold air which fills the flue, and must succumb to it. 
M. Cart1 also believes a kind of verdigris is formed by the 
agency of French stoves, which not even pottery can resist. 
The tubes suffer in consequence, and irregular outlets for 
the escape of gases are thus provided. M. Carri says he 
has had lately to reconstruct the chimneys of two adjoining 
houses which were deteriorated by that cause alone. ae 

It is believed that Em1LE Zota might have escaped 
death like his wife if he had not fallen while endeavouring 
to reach the window, and thus was enveloped in a stratum 
of air in which carbonic acid prevailed. M.: Catr1 was 
able to give particulars of another case which supported that 
theory. Two children of a professor of chemistry became 
seriously ill while the man and his wife remained in their 
customary state of health. The physicians were powerless. 
The chemist, who may have heard of Dr. CARNELLYS 
experiments, resolved to test the air derived from the room 
at the level at which it was inhaled by his wife and himself 
and at the level in which the children breathed. It was 
proved that while the latter was infected, the former was 
comparatively pure. The perilous stuff which came 
from the stove, being of greater specific gravity than ordi- 
nary air, could not rise, and was the poison through which 
the children suffered. . 

The modern builder’s work in France does not satisfy 
M. Catti. He described the houses as ‘chateaux de 
carton,” mere structures of cards. Beautifui mansions are 
sought, but people will not pay the price required for good 
work. Everything has to be of the cheapest. The archi- 
tects reduce the estimates of the contractors, the proprietors 
cut down the estimates of the architects. Then what 
happens? Inferior materials are utilised, and the workman- 
ship is indifferent. For flues earthenware pipes:are em- 
ployed of the requisite thickness, but the jointing 1s’ 
neglected. The French architects no more meet with the 
approval of M. Catti than the French stoves. They have, 
he asserts, the strangest theories about air. A hole 1s 
made in a facade, a grille is inserted in it, and the 
architect believes he has secured ventilation, but there 1s n0 
conduit behind and the hole is valueless. M. CartTi mentions 
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-that a few days before he had to demolish a chimney which 
did not work, and he was surprised to find that the 
flue after a certain height was confounded with another 
in a neighbouring house. The arrangement was prohibited 
by the municipal regulations, but the architect said it was 
~perfection. There was death in each of the rooms with 
which the flues were connected, and, of course, the chair- 
‘man of the fumistes has drawn a conclusion about the 
sresponsibility for them. On hearing the story M. GEORGES 
BourDON recalls the legend, which is as popular in France 
as in England, of the architect who did not provide for 
‘chimneys until after the fireplaces had been constructed. 
M. Bourpon suggests that the architect in question was 
-wiser than his modern successors in Paris. But how is the 
‘blame to be divided in such cases as EMILE Zo.a’s, where 
‘the stove in the appartement was as ineffective as the 
chimney ? 


THE ROMAN FORT AT GELLYGAER. 


| “HE following report of the exploration of the Roman Fort 
tT at Gellygaer has been prepared by Mr. John Ward, 
¥.S A., of the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society :— 
| The village of Gellygaer lies between the Rhymney and the 
_ Bargoed Taff valleys, near the north-east border of Glamorgan, 
_ and at a distance of thirteen anda half miles N N.W. of Cardiff. 
_ It occupies a high position (780 feet above the sea), and com- 
_ mands an extensive sweep of characteristic coal-measure 
country, for this village is in the heart of the eastern part of 
_ the South Wales coal-field. 
The site of the fort is in a field to the north-west of the 
| church, which has time beyond memory borne the name of 
Gaer Fawr (great camp). Here a number of low mounds 
_ bore witness to the significance of the name, for to an 
_ experienced eye they marked the outline and chief buildings of 
| atypical Roman fort. The position is not naturally strong, yet 
_ itis well chosen. It occupies a commanding position on the 
‘brow of Nant Cylla, but is overlooked by rising ground on 
_ the north-west. ; 
The exploration, for which permission was given by the 
owner of the property, Mr. Cape] Hanbury Leigh, J P., began 
- in October 1899, and was continued during the warmer months 
each year until the end of autumn, 1901. During its progress 
_ the whole of the site was sufficiently excavated to admit of a 
survey being made of all the buildings, some of the more im- 
_ portant being wholly uncovered. It shares with Housesteads 
on the Roman wall in Northumberland the distinction of 
being the most completely explored Roman fort in this 
country. 
f The survey of the remains, made by Mr. J. W. Rodger, of 
Cardiff, presents a typical Roman fort, singularly complete 
‘cand characterised by great simplicity. The outer line of 
defence, it will be observed, is the usual ditch, which, in the 
) case of Gellygaer, was crossed at the gates by bridges; the 
, inner, an earthen rampart, faced on both sides by retaining 
_ walls. This rampart is pierced by four gates, one about the 
_ middle of each side. Besides the chambers which flank these 
«gates there are twelve others, probably the basements of towers, 
_ at approximately equal distances along the rampart, one being 
at each corner. Connecting the lateral gates is the wide 
transverse street, the Via Principalis, and midway on its south- 
avest side is the forum-like structure invariably found in these 
forts and usually denominated the Preetorium This structure, 
_.as usual, breaks the continuity of the longitudinal street. The 
| rest of the site is occupied by buildings of several types, corre- 
sponding in the main with those of other forts. 
__ The length reckoned from the external face of the rampart 
4s 404 feet and breadth 385 feet, so that this fort is one of the 
smallest of the British excavated series, and it is a shorter 
oblong than usual. Another peculiarity is the backward 
position of the Via Principalis. 
The various buildings, including the rampart revétements, 
avere found to rarely remain to a greater height than 3 feet 
above the Roman level. They were constructed of the local 
_ Pennant grit-stone, a hard, thinly bedded rock, which is still 
_the chief building material of the district.. The masonry may 
_be described as regularly coursed rubblework, but it varied 
considerably in quality. The gates, for instance, were neatly 
constructed of well-selected stones, many of which were more 
or less dressed. Some of the walls of the buildings of the 
interior, on the other hand—probably sleeper-walls to support 
‘Superstructures of timber—were built of rough stones as 
quarried, with an admixture of weathered field stones. The 
| voussoirs of the gate arches were of calcareous tufa, 
Mortar had been used in all these walls; but it was found, 
as a rule, to have decomposed into sandy loam of the same 
colour as the surrounding soil. This proneness to decom- 
position was apparently due to the use of “white” lime, ze. 
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lime derived from carboniferous limestone, and the inability 
of getting a suitable sand in the district. This limestone, 
together with the calcareous tufa just referred to, is found in 
the vicinity of Castle Morlais, ten miles to the north-west. 

The foundations of all the outside and of most of the 
divisional walls were deep and well laid, consisting of rough 
quarried and field stones, roughly coursed in the case of the 
more important walls, and packed on end in the case of the 
less important. 

The roofs of several of the more important buildings had 
been covered with red tiles of the usual Roman type; but from 
the absence of roofing tiles of any sort on the sites of others, 
particularly the “long” buildings, it may be inferred that these 
buildings had been thatched or covered with wooden shingles 
or planks. 

The ditch was found to be of a shallow V-shape in section, 
approximately 19 feet in width from lip to lip and 7 feet in 
depth ; and owing to the tenacious character of the natural 
soil the sides were singularly well preserved. The excavation 
in front of the south-west gate showed that each side of the 
ditch had been cut back so as to leave a step about 2 feet from 
the bottom, obviously to serve as a platform for the supports of 
a bridge, and from the absence of masonry it may be concluded 
that the bridge was of wood. 

As already stated, the rampart was of earth (evidently 
derived from the ditch) and confined between two walls. The 
outer of these walls varied from 3 feet to 4 feet 3 inches in 
thickness, and the inner was considerably thinner. Both walls 
had been built against the earth bank The total width of the 
rampart varied from 19 feet 4 inches to a trifle over 20 feet. 

All the gates, so far as could be judged from their remains, 
were of similar design and size They were double, that is, 
each contained two passages, 11 feet long and wide, separated 
by an intervening spina. Front and back these passages were 
narrowed to portals 9 feet 6 inches wide by projecting jambs or 
pilasters, which doubtless had carried arches, as the fragments 
of voussoirs of calcareous tufa were plentifully found on the 
sites. Oneither side of the pair of passages was an oblong 
guard-chamber about 11 feet by 9 feet 6 inches (internal 
measurements), entered by a narrow doorway in the back. 

The whole structure (passages and guard-chambers) was 
within the width of the rampart, and the front pair of portals 
was set back nearly 6 feet behind the front line of the rampart. 
These portals had been provided with two-leaved doors, 
which turned on pivots. These in closing stopped against 
a rim or sill of stone which crossed the threshold, and in 
opening fell back into the recesses made by the projection of 
the pilasters. In one of the passages of the south-west gate 
the raised sill, pivot holes and bolt holes were found intact, the 
former consisting of two flagstones end to end, and set on edge 
in the ground, the upper edge being worn by traffic. 

From the presence of red roofing tiles on the site of the 
north-east gate it is probable that the gates were roofed with 
these tiles. 

The building (VII ) designated by some the Pretorium and 
by others the Forum was the most central and probably 
the most important feature of the interior of the fort. It was 
oblong in plan, 80 feet by 68 feet, and was of simple type, 
consisting of (a) an interior courtyard entered from the 
Via Principalis, and surrounded on three sides by a narrow- 
roofed ambulatory, and (4) a posterior portion consisting of a 
space which may be regarded as the enlarged ambulatory of the 
fourth or far side of the courtyard with a range of five rooms 
opening into it The middle room was distinguished from the 
rest by its external projection, in this respect resembling the 
corresponding room in some of the German preetoria. 

On the north-west side of the Pretorium was a house.like 
structure (VI.), consisting of a series of rooms which opened 
into a corridor surrounding a small central court, entered from 
the Via Principalis. 

On the opposite side was an enclosed yard, which also had 
its chief entrance from the above street This yard was not 
fully explored, but the trenches sufficiently showed that it was 
used for various purposes. 

Between these and the lateral gates were two remarkable 
buttressed buildings (V. and VIII.), each about 83 by 35 feet. 
Remains of similar buildings have been found in most Roman 
forts, but nowhere else have they supplied so many hints as to 
their original construction and arrangement. Each of. the 
Gellygaer examples consisted of a middle portion having a 
raised floor of wood or other perishable material, supported 
upon a number of parallel sleeper walls. In these walls and 
between the buttresses of the external walls were openings, 
evidently to allow of the free circulation of air between this 
raised floor and the ground. ‘The roof above had been tiled in 
the usual way. At each end were the remains of a sort of 
portico, containing an entrance into the middle portion, 
reached by several steps. Of the various conjectures as to the 
use of these buildings the most feasible is that they were store- 
houses. 

The four buildings described above formed a range along 
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the south-west side of the great cross street, the rest of the 
interior being occupied by a number of narrow transverse 
buildings, which apparently had been thatched, for no roofing 
tiles of any sort were found on their sites. 

Six of these (I., I], XII., XIII, XIV., XV.) were alike, 
L-shaped, and their average length was 145 feet and width 
36 feet. For about two-thirds of their length (corresponding to 
the upright limb of the L), however, the actual wall on one side 
was recessed or set back about 6 feet, the full width being 
maintained along this portion by a row of nine posts, which 
evidently supported the overhanging roof, forming a verandah. 
Buildings of a similar shape, but wich stone pillars instead of 
wooden posts, have been found at Chesters (Cilurnum), in 
Northumberland. As these were divided into a number of 
narrow apartments opening on to the verandah, it is probable 
that the Gellygaer examples were similarly divided, only by 
wooden instead of stone partitions. These buildings were 
probably used for barracks. 

The other long buildings differed from one another in 
shape and size, and it is likely enough that they were used for 
different purposes. 

A complete memoir of the exploration, with plans, &c., 
drawn up by Mr. John Ward, F.S.A., for the Cardiff 
Naturalists’ Society, is now in the press. Application for copies 
should be made to the hon. secretary of the Society, Dr. 
William Sheen, Cardiff. 


A SUSSEX MANOR. 


OT everybody in Sussex knows “ the manor of Streatham,” 
though most people are familiar with Henfield. A few 
days ago, says the Sussex Daily News, Mr. W. B. B. Freeland‘ 
of Chichester, held at Henfield a court baron of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, as deputy steward, and showed that, 
with his customary thoroughness, he had been at great pains to 
find out all he could about the manor of Streatham. It seems 
that when he took over the stewardship of the manor he was 
unable to find anyone who could tell him the bounds of the 
manor or the customs, or why the manor was apparently in 
two detached portions, but it occurred to him to search the 
cathedral register and library, and he there found first of all a 
survey of the manor made in 1647 by direction of the Long 
Parliament, who conceived the idea that it would be a right 
thing to annex the whole of the property of the archbishops and 
bishops throughout England, and as a preliminary to that 
step they had surveys made of the manor and sent commis- 
sioners down to Henfield ; and thus the Long Parliament had 
preserved for them what they otherwise would not have had, 
and that was an accurate survey of the manor, describing the 
whole of the bounds, the copyholders and freeholders, and 
setting forth the customs and everything connected with the 
manor. 

This still, however, left open the question how the manor 
was apparently severed into two parts, and it occurred to Mr. 
Freeland to consult the Domesday Book, and there he found 
the solution of the question, for on looking to the excellent map 
attached to the Domesday Book, he found that the cultivated 
lands in Sussex ceased on a line drawn east and west through 
Morley Farm, in Shermanbury, called Morleia in the Domesday 
Book, and that the whole of the land to the north was un- 
cultivated, and comprised the great forest of Anderida, as it 
was then called. He further found on the Court Rolls of the 
Manor, and on the survey, evidence that the Bishop, as Lord 
of the Manor, had a chase in this forest, which extended far to 
the north, nearly to Crawley, and he had no doubt that all the 
manors adjacent to this forest also had their sporting rights over 
the forest generally, and in time, no doubt, verderers and 
foresters began to reside in various parts of the forest, and so 
little communities were formed and at last, at Cowfold, a 
church was built and endowed by the Bishop, and this was the 
origin of Cowfold. Mr. Freeland further ascertained that the 
original name of the manor, as it appeared in the Domesday 
Book, was undovbtedly Hamfelde, but that no doubt it took 
the name of Streatham from the fact that the Bishop had a 
country house at Streatham, which has now dwindled to a 
cottage residence or residences, and that he held his courts 
there, and so the manor came in time to be called the Manor 
of Streatham, from the place in which the courts were held. 

A similar case had occurred in the Bishop’s manor of 
Westringes, which has been modernised into Wittering. The 
manor of Wittering is not known by the name of the parish 
but by that of Cackham, from the Bishop’s house, which he 
built there and which was one of his residences. Cackham 
Tower is still a prominent landmark, and one of the most beauti- 
ful views in Sussex is to be observed from its summit. The 
Bishop held his court there, and they are held there to this 
day. Hence the Wittering Manor is now called the manor of 
Cackham. As regards the neighbouring manor of Sherman- 
bury, this, it appeared, was with other manors given to William 


had his principal residence at Bramber Castle. What became 
of William de Braiose or his successor he (Mr. Freeland) had 
been unable to trace, except that his successor in title had 
quarrelled with King John and “rebelled” against him, after 
which he seems to have disappeared, and the manor of Sher- 
manbury passed from hand to hand till it came into the posses- 
sion of the family of the Rev. H. W. Hunt, from whose papers. 
he (Mr. Freeland) had derived some of his information, = 
It was a peculiarity of this manor that several smaller 
manors such as the manors of Wantley, Moustow, Oreham 
and Wall Court were comprised within the bounds of the 
manor. But these were small holdings, not having any 
territorial jurisdiction with the exception of the manor of Wall 
Court, as to which there is a great peculiarity that it had 
twelve freehold tenants and no copyholders. As the copy- 
holders were aware, the bishop originally held a court leet here 
for the Hundred of Tipnoak, in which the parishes of Henfield, 
Woodmancote, part of Shermanbury and Albourne wer 
situated. No one could explain to him the origin of the na 
Tipnoak, but certainly in the Domesday Book it was called the 
Hundred of Hamfelde, and so it ought to be called to this day. 
Mr. Freeland had thus traced the history of the manor with 
which the Bishop had first of-all been endowed by the Saxons. 
William the Conqueror had left the Church in possession of 
her property, and consequently the bishops of Chichester had 
both ecclesiastically and civilly been the lords of the mano: 
from the very earliest times down to recent years, when, in or 
about the year 1870, -the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, of 
whom the Bishop was one, were allowed to sweep the manor 
along with the other property of the Bishop into their net, 
That was the reason why they were assembled under the 
lordship of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Hh 
- 
HADDINGTON PARISH CHURCH, © 
MEETING of heritors has been held at Haddington, 
when a report to the First Commissioner of Works, 
dated April 11, 1902, signed by Sir Herbert Maxwell, Batt,, 
Sir John Stirling Maxwell, Bart.,and Mr. R. Rowand Anderson, 
LL.D, and sent by the Board of Works in response to an 
application for the same by the heritors, was submitted 7e the 
proposed restoration of Haddington parish church :— aa 
“ Sir,—In accordance with your instructions, we have 
visited the parish church of St. Mary’s, Haddington, bearing 
in mind the proposal submitted to you for obtaining the 
additional accommodation required for the congregation by 
restoring and reroofing the transept and treating it as am 
enlargement of the present church, which occupies the nave, 
We have carefully read and weighed the correspondence on 
the subject, both that between yourself and various individuals. 
and that which has appeared on the subject in the public 
prints. We have also noted the statements set forth in the 
petition addressed to you by the ministers, kirk session and 
congregation and of other persons resident in the parish of 
Haddington, and, having given due consideration to the objec- 
tions per contra against restoration of ancient buildings in 
general and of Haddington parish church in particular, we 
desire to submit the following report. In the first place, we 
would observe that although the building under consideration 
is commonly spoken of as Haddington Abbey or the ‘ Lamp of 
Lothian,’ it isas certain as anything historic can be that the 
abbey and its church stood upon another site and have entirely 
disappeared. What we have to deal with is a building of the 
fifteenth century, which has been used in whole or in part as 
the parish church continuously from its erection, or at all 
events since the Reformation until the present day. We consider 
that this fact considerably modifies the objections entertained 
against the restoration of buildings which have become ruinous 
and ceased to be used for the purpose originally intended. 
Although choir and transept have been disused and become 
ruinous, the nave has never ceased to fulfil the requirements 
of the parish church. Mr. Eustace Balfour, whose opinion 15 
entitled to respect, both on account of his professional standing 
and because he is a native of the county, condemns the pto- 
posed enlargement of the parish church as ‘trespassing on the 
ruined portion of the abbey,’ and recommends that the money 
offered by Mr. Christie should be applied to ‘the erection of @ 
new supplementary church in another part of the parish.’ Such 
a scheme appears to us very inexpedient. In the first place, it 
is not at all probable that Mr. Christie would consent to spen@ 
his money on such a purpose. At all events, what is before us 
is his offer to find funds for the restoration of such parts of the 
church of St. Mary as may give the additional room require 
for the congregation. In the second place, it is probable that 
the parishioners, most of whom seem to have signed the peti- 
tion to yourself, would regret the rupture of ancient association 
with the church of St. Mary. Lastly, when a parish church 
has ceased to afford the accommodation required, it is surely 


ale Braiose, said to be modernised into a name “ Bruce,” who ‘ most natural and practical to restore it to some part, at least, 
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‘of its original dimensions, especially when this can be done 
without destroying any features of the original structure, for 
we cannot agree in Mr. Eustace Balfour’s opinion that it is 
impossible to treat the transept as proposed ‘ without serious 
injury to its astistic or antiquarian value.’ We recommend, 
therefore, that Mr. Chnistie’s offer be accepted, and that the 
restoration of the transept be sanctioned according to the plans 
prepared by Messrs. Hay & Henderson, architects, Edin- 
burgh, subject to the following modifications which we venture to 
suggest:—The finish proposed by Messrs. Hay & Henderson tor 
the tower is unsatisfactory. There is on the centre of each face of 
the tower evidence of an intention to complete the central tower 
with an open crown like St. Giles’s, Edinburgh, or King’s 
‘College Chapel, Aberdeen, but there is no evidence that it was 
ever carried out. As far as one can make out from the present 
structure the idea was abandoned. We think the architects 
should be asked to reconsider the finish they show, and to try 
the effect of a pyramidal slated roof rising from behind a 
parapet, or a saddle-back structure, also rising from behind the 
parapet, as may be seen at the Dundee Church tower, Iona 
Cathedral, Crichton Church, &c. The former would put less 
weight on the piers of tower. We would also advise that the 
open parapets introduced in the early part of the nineteenth 
century be not reproduced, but that they be kept quite plain, as 
there is every reason to believe the original ones were, judging 
from the remains still to be seen, and from examples at other 
buildings. The tower has gone over to the north-east, but not 
to an extent to indicate any danger. The base of the north- 
east pier is crushed, and as the reinstatement of the vaulting 
will put a small extra weight on the piers, it would be desirable 
that the architects should carefully examine the foundations 
and underpin or enclose them with cement concrete as they 
may deem necessary. We venture to add that we consider it 
_ important that a decision should be arrived at and announced 
promptly, seeing that, as Mr. Christie is an aged gentleman, 
his handsome and generous offer may not remain long open for 
' acceptance” 
The Clerk (Mr. Stirling) read a letter from the law agents 
‘of the late Mr. Christie, intimating that it would be about the 
' middle of October before they could state whether Mr. 
' Christie’s offer was still open or not. 


YORK MINSTER. 


_TNFORMATION has been given of the progress which has 
| been made in the restoration of the north-west tower at 
York Minster under the direction of Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A, 
The third stage of the work, which is now completed, 
has been the most expensive owing to a series of elaborate 
‘buttress gablets, niche-heads and pinnacles. Up to August 
the carvers had executed 2,058 crockets, 118 birds, 62 
| -grotesques, 61 finials, 87 gargoyles and a number of bosses. 
No less than 6,608 cubic feet of stone have been used. 

| The Dean of York (Dr. A. P. Purey-Cust) has issued a 
Teport on the work, in the course of which he says :—When 
_the whole of the existing scaffolding is removed the result, I 
am sure, will be to give encouragement to continue the work 
,on the corresponding tower as soon as possible. The funds 
- entrusted to us are, of course, still available, though the 
, amount is gradually diminishing under the constant and large 
demands for workmen’s wages and for material. We have 
‘reason, I think, to feel well satisfied that the large sum of 
_21,182/. 12s. 6d. should have been collected for the purpose 
‘during the heavy demands made on many persons for the South 
_ African war, and we cannot but be touched by the munificent 
‘bequest of the late Miss Florence Caroline Duncombe. We 
_ hope, however, that our many kind friends and well-wishers 
‘will continue their liberality until the great work is thoroughly 
completed. 

__ Indeed the demands upon us seem to be increasing rather 
‘than diminishing, and other portions of the building to be 
/requiring immediate attention as well as the west front. We 
/have had to take prompt action with one of the windows in the 
‘south nave aisle, the old stonework of which was so rapidly 
$iving way that it has had at once to be removed and replaced 
with new stonework. And now the condition of the beautiful 
Stained glass in the chapter-house is demanding serious and 
Speedy attention. The surface of the glass seems to have 
become smitten with little spots or scabs, which gradually 
Spread until the face is entirely consumed and the substance of 
the plate reduced to the thickness of silver paper. Unless some 
Protection is devised these windows will be speedily blown in 
and some of the most valuable portions of our art treasures 
blemished or destroyed. No doubt the expense will be great, 
and we cannot but hope that not only the general public but 
those also who have acquired their knowledge as glass painters 
from studying these windows will help us in this additional 
call upon our resources, and subscriptions are invited to a 
special fund for that purpose. 


The whole of the glass is crumbling into dust, daylight is 


showing through in many places, and quite a large quantity of 
the glass is as thin as tissue paper and breaks at the slightest 
touch. In the first place, minute holes are formed which 
enlarge until they meet and the whole surface becomes eaten 
away. All the Decorated glass in the cathedral is corroding 
in the same manner. The chapter-house windows are a little 
earlier and are in the worst condition, but there is no doubt 
that unless something is done to protect the outside surface 
from the atmosphere before very long the nave windows will be 
in the same condition. 

Mr. Bodley, in his report, says :— 

It is a matter that really presses, lest astorm should do much 
damage. 


THE KHAMI RUINS, NEAR BULAWAYO. 


PAPER by Mr. F. P. Mennell, F.G.S., curator of the 
Rhodesia Museum, was read before the British Association, 
in which he said that all over the territory between the Zambesi 
and the Limpopo, now known as Southern Rhodesia, are 
numerous structures which testify to a former occupation of 
the country by a race far more advanced in the arts than the 
Bantu tribes, who are shown by Arab records to have inhabited 
the country for fully two thousand years, The Khami ruins, 
situated twelve miles from Bulawayo, may be taken as typical. 
They consist of about a dozen separate structures showing the 
usual mortarless walls faced with carefully squared granite 
blocks about twice as large as an ordinary brick. These 
walls are about 3 feet thick and rise perpendicularly without 
any batter as a rule to heights of 10 to 20 feet or more. 
The exterior walls roughly conform to the shape of the ground 
available, or are more or less circular, but the interior ones 
ramify about in a most intricate manner. The principal ruin 
has three sets of walls at different levels, and as the spaces 
which they enclose have become filied with débris, they give 
the hill on which they are built a terraced appearance. The 
main entrance to this structure has square ends to the walls on 
either side, and recent excavations have revealed the fact that 
a series of stone-built steps lead up to it from the foot of the 
slope. In other cases the walls are rounded off at the 
entrances and rounded buttresses support them at times. 
Other devices in the way of decoration are the ‘“ chess-board ” 
and “herring-bone” patterns, formed by varying the positions 
of the facing blocks and the introduction of dark-coloured 
dolorite blocks to contrast with the granite. 

It has been stated that these structures could not have been 
roofed in, and in only one instance (Impateni) out of many 
hundreds is a covered entrance known. At Dhlo Dhlo 1uins, 
however, there are the remains of wooden posts let into the 
masonry, and these have now been found at Khami also, It 
seems possible that they may have been intended, in some 
cases, at least, as supports for a roof. That the buildings were 
intended primarily as forts may be inferred from their inacces- 
sible situations, their narrow and well-commanded entrances, 
and the fact that the sides of some of the hills on which they 
are built have evidently been artificially steepened. 

Many objects of interest have been discovered at Khami, 
most of which are now in the Rhodesia Museum, Bulawayo. 
The pottery and the articles made of copper and iron are 
probably in nearly all cases the work of later occupants of the 
ruins than the builders. Discrimination is rendered difficult by 
the obvious fact that the natives have copied the designs of the 
earlier workers. This may indicate either that they are the 
degenerate descendants of the builders of these remarkable 
structures, or that their ancestors were forced to work for the 
latter as slaves. The second is in all probability the correct 
explanation. Peculiar flat oval-shaped stones, sometimes 
pierced with a hole near one end, are among the articles which 
may be regarded as ancient, and so are the numerous gold 
ornaments. The latter include chain and wirework, tacks for 
fastening beaten gold on to wood, and yold beads of all shapes 
and sizes and in every stage of manufacture. A tew pieces of 
tin found in one of the smaller structures are of interest, as the 
metal does not appear to occur anywhere in Rhodesia. They 
may have been imported. Two classes of objects are con- 
spicuous by their absence here as at all the other ruins. These 
are inscriptions of any kind, and iron tools such as must have 
been used in dressing the stone for building. The latter may 
well have rusted away during the thousands of years which 
have almost certainly elapsed since they were laid aside, but 
the absence of the former is not so easy to explain if these 
structures are the work, as has been contended, of the Sabzean 
of Arabia. 


The Casket which was presented to Lord Roberts at 
Winchester was designed by Mr. H. W. Lonsdale, of Bedford 
Row, London. The wood employed was formerly part of a 
beam in the Norman roof of the cathedral. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


- ForMAL notice has been served in Cincinnati for the 
erection of a building fifteen storeys high—ze. about 
210 feet—in which concrete and steel will form the walls. 
The’ building inspector, who has to authorise the work, 
appears to have felt his responsibility in approving of the 
experiment, and an inquiry was held by him on the sub- 
ject. It was explained that the concrete construction pro- 
posed was stronger and more rigid than steel, and will stand 
the vibrations and strains due to wind pressure better and 
in a more perfect way. The strength of the structure does 
not depend on rivetted joints, but on the monolithic 
character of the concrete, being all one solid mass of stone 
held together ty twisted steel rods and imparting to it an 
elasticity equivalent to that of a steel building. The archi- 
tects of the building are Messrs. A. O. ELZNER & 
GEORGE M. ANDERSON, and the structure will be erected 
by the Cincinnati Fireproof Company. The building 
inspector of Philadelphia states that he has had a similar 
structure under his consideration, and that he had resolved 
to interpose no obstacle for its erection. 


Tricca, in Thessaly, is among the towns mentioned by 
HoMeEnr in the catalogue of the ships in the “Iliad.” The 
troops sent to Troy were described as being led by two sons 
of A‘scuLaPius, who were also mighty healers. The Temple 
of A‘sculapius was much venerated. ‘Tricca is now gene- 
rally known as Trikkala, and excavations near it have 
produced interesting results. For some time the inhabitants 

of a neighbouring village have been secretly opening the 
' ground on a hill where the remains of walls suggested a 
place of importance in ancient days. What they obtained 
cannot be fully ascertained. But when Dr. Kastrioris, 
the ephorus, heard of the operations he went to the spot, 
and after working for two or three days was rewarded with 
several interesting examples. The most valuable is a 
_ bronze statuette of a hoplite, or heavily armed soldier, who 
bears his helmet, shield and spear. It is in good condition, 
and is thought to belong to the sixth century B.c. . Seven 


lances, two sword blades, bronze vessels, buckles, nails, | 


. &c., were found, besides tiles from the roof of the temple, 

all marked with the same stamp, and dressed stones from 

. the foundations. It is, however, concluded that the walls 
which stood on them were of wood. If possible, excavations 
will be conducted in other parts of the Acropolis. It was 
near Trikkala that a relief in marble was exhumed which 
represented ARTEMIS, with attendants and votaries, carrying 
branches of oak. 


THE cantilever principle has been adopted for the 
viaduct which crosses in one span the valley of the river 
Viaur in connection with the Orleans railway. It has long 
been desired to establish railway communication between 
Carmines and Rodez. They were separated by a valley with 
abrupt sides. During several years various projects were 
brought forward, but in 1889 M. THIERRY presented a 
design by which the deep valley would be crossed by a 
bridge on the cantilever principle. 
thereby saved in scaffolding. The French Government 
have liberally contributed towards the expenditure. 


THE annual report of the Manchester Society of 
Architects states that the aggregate membership is 193, 
viz., ninety-two Fellows, fifty-two Associates and forty- 
nine students, as against a membership of 182 at the 
date of the last report, being an increase cf eleven. One 
Fellow has resigned, four members were struck off the roll 
for nonpayment of subscriptions, five members died, 
including two past presidents, viz., Mr. R. I. BENNETT and 
Mr. James Stevens. Mr. ALFRED DARBYSIIIRE has 
presented a badge to be worn by the president for the 
time being. The proposal to create a chair of architecture 
at Owens College has received much and careful con- 
sideration from the Council, and during the past year 
several conferences have been held on the subject. It 
having come to the knowledge of the Council that the 
Manchester Corporation were contemplating the erection 
of the Victoria Baths, in High Street, without first 
inviting architects in practice to send in competitive 


Much expense was | 


drawings, the following resolution was passed :—‘ That 
this Council learns with ‘satisfaction that the sug- 
gestion contained in the resolution of the Council, dated 
February 18, 1901, with regard to the appointment andi 
duties of the city architect has been approved by the City 
Council ; such a decision having been arrived at, it is very 
desirable that such an important public work as is contem- 
plated in the erection of the Victoria Baths in High Street, 
involving a large expenditure, should be thrown open, 
either to limited competition or generally to local members. 
of the architectural profezsion.” The students committee. 
say they hope their branch of the Society will be uke? 
with renewed enthusiasm, and that all the studenis will 
endeavour to make the future meetings a success, as there 
is little doubt that the past ones have helped to bring thém 
more together, and have encouraged that friendly interchange 
of views and criticism which is so helpful in any work, 


THE English company working the quarries at 
Pentelicus bave been fortunate in obtaining an immense 
block of white marble, which will serve for the podium of 
the great statue of WacNER to be erected at Bayreuth. 
A similar block was raised for the Moltke Memorial. One: 
of the Athenian journals considers it to be a remarkable 
coincidence, that the material for a memorial of the repre- 
sentative of the latest form of dramatic and musical enter- 
tainment should be derived from a place which was 
dedicated to the ever-young Dionysian BaccHus, whose 
festivities originated the drama and opera. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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DESIGN FOR VICTORIAN MEMORIAL. 
HE drawing is one of a set submitted in the Liverpool Victorian Memorial competition. The base is triangular, 
that appearing the most suitable form for the site. The materials are fine axed granite columns, &c., polished 
~ dark grey; the figures, capitals, Xc., bronze. The three principal figures are Charity, Justice and Fame; the small 
ones Time, Death and Eternity. The band round the plinth would represent the most eminent men of the reign. 


_ The plate scales roughly 3 inch toa foot. The design is by Mr. C. W. JEwITT, Brecknock Studios, N.W. 
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MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

T the first meeting of the Manchester Society of Architects 

A Mr. Alfred Darbyshire delivered his presidential address 
for the present session, 

In his former address he said he alluded to the establish- 
ment of a chair of architecture at the Owens College. He had 
to chronicle the failure of their efforts to induce the Corpora- 
tion of the city to join in the establishment of that University 
chair of architecture, and he also stated that their efforts would 
not. cease till every means at their disposal was exhausted. 
The paramount question they had to deal with was that of 
endowment, so as to make the professorship worth the accept- 
ance of a man in whom the profession would have confidence, 
and whose opinion on all points of artistic value would 
be sought and respected. It must be admitted that 
such a tribunal of appeal was required in dealing with 
artistic matters in such a city as Manchester, They 
were surrounded with evidences of that want of advice 
and control; witness the architectural settings of our 
public statues, and the artistic horrors and heraldic blunders 
made in the decoration efforts of public buildings (including 
the civic hall) at a Coronation time or on other occasions of 
public rejoicing. There were many ways in which the know- 
ledge and culture of a professor of architecture at the University 
would be of great value, and without in any way conflicting 
with the official control of the city architect. The Corporation 
had now joined the movement, and with the assistance of 
funds promised by gentlemen interested in their art, he felt 
that they were now approaching a consummation which would 
add honour and dignity to architecture and its practice. When 
his term of office closed with the present session he hoped to 
vacate the chair with the knowledge that the chair of architec- 
ture at Owens College was an accomplished fact. After an 
allusion to the important question of architectural competition 
and the need for proper and efficient assessment, Mr. Darby- 
shire said it seemed to him that a fit and proper motto for the 
present condition of civilisation and movement was the one 
word, “‘ Speed.” 

Science moved at such a rate in the application of its prin- 
ciples and discoveries to the needs of humanity and progress 
that the architect was bewildered, and his greatest energies 
were needed to keep pace with the hurried onward movement. 
In the architecture of our cities the architects had, and would 
have, the hardest tasks to perform in the application of their 
art to the present and probable conditions of the future. This 
unseemly speed and competition had eagendered a utilitarian 
spirit, which dominated all city architecture. If a beautiful 
and refined facade was produced, its lines and its architectural 
beauties were ruined and destroyed by huge signboards in the 
form of cut out flaring gilt letters stuck on the elevation, often 
without the least respect for the lines of architecture, and to 
the complete destruction of what often was a costly artistic 
effort. Speaking of science, let them consider what electricity 
was doing in the way of destruction of city architecture. Hold- 
fasts for overhead wires were driven into and fixed on 
architectural facades without the slightest consideration 
for their artistic value. It was a matter of no consequence 
as to whether the buildings were public or private, and per- 
haps no greater instance of the hasty application of scientific 
requirements to the spoliation of architecture could be found 
than the present aspect of Albert Square in their city. It was 
amass of electrical network. The fine elevations of Water- 
house were completely cut to pieces, and their beautiful lines 
destroyed. It was said that on the occasion of one of Ruskin’s 
Oxford students returning from Italy he said to the great 
master, “The moment I entered the Florentine Gallery I knew 
why you have given to Botticelli such supremacy” (or words to 
that effect), ‘‘ Indeed,” said Ruskin. “You saw this in an 
instant And only to think it took me twenty years to find it 
out. What will be the end of our civilisation if we go at this 
speed?” It might reasonably be asked, Could nothing be 
done to save the destruction of their beautiful art, and to per- 
petuate and maintain some of the past traditions upon which it 
had been based since the days of its perfection on the classic 
plains of Attica? He was convinced that the only reply to this 
interrogation was, “ Let the architects of the present and all 
future time study the art of the past, whether pagan or 
Christian; from such study will be evolved the fact that whilst 
all past architecture was the outcome of certain eras of civilisa- 
tion under climatic conditions, it never lost sight of the beautiful.” 
A study of their art in the past would also reveal the fact that 
it was truthful to the requirements of the time. This was an 
important point. and should never be lost sight of; then 
Christian places of worship would no longer be copies of 
Grecian temples, factory and workshop buildings would not 
violate Italian art by the use of its beautiful turrets for chimney- 
Stacks ; but the evolution of the art in the future would be 
truthful to the requirements of the time, and not the result of 
eccentric efforts at originality or merely reproductions of past 
examples. A new style on the instant was impossible ; it was, 
and ever would be, the growth and requirement of time. 


er 


The modern historian who wrote the chronicle of our own 
time would have to recognise a topsy-turveydom unknown in the 
world’s history. England, after its past centuries of consslida- 
tion in art, literature and intellectuality was now going at the 
speed which characterised the building up of the new Western ~ 
world, whereas America was now consolidating in the realms 
of art, literature and intellectual culture. On this side of the - 
Atlantic we did not hesitate to spoil our art with the hideous © 
application of scientific necessities. There was little respect for 
existing beauty. We even went to such lengths as painting 
white marble statues and, he regretted to say it, in their own 
city, too, although they were recognised as the works of gréat 
sculptors of bygone days Briefly, the architect of this new 
century had a condition of things to grapple with which would — 
militate against the principles of beauty in architecture, and 
without beauty architecture became mere building, and only 
the exponent of science. It was a matter for serious considera-— 
tion as to how their architects were to face this new condition © 
of English civilisation. The struggle between the commercial — 
and the beautiful would be fierce and its issue doubtful. They 
could only hope that under whatever new conditions and 
requirements architects would have to work they would, like 
the grand old Greeks, still love the beautiful, and so help to 
maintain through the coming ages the prestige of our great 
Empire. 

On the proposition of Mr. J. B. Gass, seconded by Mr. 
J. W. Beaumont, a vote of thanks was accorded the President 
for his paper. 
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BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. e 


HE annual meeting of the subscribers to the British School 
at Athens was held on Tuesday in the rooms of the 
Society of Antiquaries. Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, who presided, 
congratulated the school on the safe return of Mr. W. Loring, 
the honorary secretary, from the seat of war. a 
The report stated that the work of the school had been 
carried on successfully under the directorship of Mr. Bosanquet 
during the past session. The first student to arrive in Athens 
was Miss Lorimer, classical tutor at Somerville College, Oxford, 
early in October. After some weeks spent in country travel 
she devoted herself in Athens to a study of.the red-figured vases 
of the latter half of the fifth century in the Central Museum. — 
Another lady student, the Baroness E. Rosenérn-Lehn 
(University College, London), in the course of a long season at 
the school (from the beginning of November to the end of 
June) applied herself mainly to numismatic studies, making a 
special investigation of the representations of birds in ancient 
art, especially on coins. The men students were Mr. M. N. 
Tod, scholar of St. John’s College, Oxford (“senior student”); 
Mr. F. W. Hasluck, scholar of King’s College, Cambridge 
(“school student”); Mr. C. Heaton Comyn (‘architectural 
student”); Mr. A. P. Oppé (late exhibitioner of New College, Ox- 
ford), and Mr. A. E. Henderson (architect). The committee were 
happy to report that the design sketched out last year by Sir 
R. Jebb for the endowment of a studentship for research had 
been realised by the appointment of Mr. M. N. Tod, the 
“senior student,” for two years. Mr. Tod’s special line of 
study being epigraphy, he spent much time in the Epigraphic 
Museum at Athens, under the general direction of Dr. Wilhelm, 
collating and, where necessary, preparing for publication a 
number of difficult fourth-century inscriptions, which was 
shortly to appear in the /ournal of Hellenic Studies. Mt. 
Hasluck arrived, with Mr. Bosanquet, at the beginning of 
November, and devoted the winter (1) to attendance at 
archeological lectures and the acquisition of the modern 
language; (2) to a comprehensive study in Athens of the 
history and antiquities of Cyzicus, in Asia Minor, with a view 
to an excavation which was to have been undertaken in the 
spring. The excavation unfortunately was necessarily aban- 
doned, through no fault of Mr. Hasluck, who, however, was 
able to collect some thirty-five unpublished inscriptions an 
two pieces of archaic sculpture, one of which (a sixth- 
century relief of Herakles) was considered of sufficient value 
to be removed to the Imperial Museum at Constantinople. 
Mr. Comyn was appointed to an “architectural studentship ” m 
connection with the excavations in Crete. He occupied him- 
self in the neighbourhood of Athens by making a complete set 
of drawings of the beautiful little Byzantine church at Daou, at 
the south end of Mount Pentelicus, to which Mr. Bosanquet 
had invited his attention. Mr. Oppé had worked steadily in 
the library of the school at the obscure subject of Greek 
oracles. Mr. Henderson was readmitted as a student for the 
third time, for the special purpose of the Cyzicus survey. 
the preceding year’s students, Mr. J. H. Marshall had been 
appointed: Director-General of the Archzeological Survey ©! 
India ; Mr. Hopkinson had become a lecturer in Greek at the 
University of Birmingham ; and Mr. Frost a lecture infthe 
Training College at Isleworth, Mr. Wells had settled down to 
the practice of his profession as an architect, and Mr. Penoyre 
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had undertaken a course of archzological “ Extension” lec- 
tures. Messrs. Fyfe and Mackenzie, formerly students of 
the school, had served once more as Mr. Evans’s assistants 
at Knossos. Mr. Edgar, formerly a student of the school, 
and now on the staff of the Museum, Ghizeh, spent some 
time in Athens, working both on the catalogue of that 
Museum and on the report of excavations at Phylakopi. 
Passing to the work of the director, the committee had to 
record the preliminary excavation of the early site at Palaeo- 
kastro, on the eastern coast of Crete. The excavation was 
carried out under the supervision of the director, with the 
assistance of the “architectural student” appointed for the 
purpose. The site appeared to have been almost untouched 
from Mycenzean times until the middle of the last century, and 
‘contained abundant remains of houses, large and small, of the 
Mycenzean period, together with numerous tombs and many 
hundred vases, both of that and of the earlier (“‘ Kamdraes”’) 
epoch. The British Association had made a grant of 50/. for 
the expenses of an expert, who was to make a special study of 
the well-preserved skulls which had been found. The director 
had been busy sorting and preparing for publication the last 
results of the important excavations at Phylakopi in Melos. 
The finest specimens of pottery from Phylakopi now adorned 
‘the Mycene room in the Central Museum at Athens ; anda 
number of duplicates had been brought.home to England by 
the courteous permission of the Greek Government, and would 
be divided between the Ashmolean, Fitzwilliam and (probably) 
the British Museums. The library had been well main- 
tained at an expense of rather more than roo/., and a fresh 
‘catalogue would soon be needed. The directors of other 


- foreign schools in Athens had again, as always, proved them- 
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_ lectures. 


| ment than in the origin of Greek thought. 
_ that the two lines of study would long continue in co-operation. 


selves valuable friends to the director and students; and 
thanks were especially due to Drs. Dérpfeld, Richardson and 
Wilhelm for the welcome accorded to our countrymen at their 
Dr. Schrader, second secretary of the German 
School, and Dr Svoronos, keeper of the national collection of 
coins, had also earned their especial thanks. The committee 


\ regretted to have to report a deficit of 1647. on the year’s 
_ working. 
_ might be speedily supplied by fresh subscriptions. 


It was earnestly to be hoped. that this deficiency 


The Chairman congratulated the meeting on the success of 
the school In past times the zeal of archeologists had been 
somewhat intermittent. Now it was to be hoped that it would 


' be continuous, and that we should not fall behind other nations, 
and that no Chancellor of the Exchequer would ever lay his 
| hands on the little grant which had been made by the Govern- 


ment. The details known a generation ago of early Greek 


_ history were few and uninteresting ; Carlyle had bitterly com- 
_ plained of Thirlwall’s first volume as nothing but Dolopes, . 
' Dolopes, Dolopes. 


Now happily that was all changed, and the 
dry bones were made to live, and it might be that the Pelasgians 
themselves would be brought into clear historic line. It was 
satisfactory that the British Association was helping, and that 
the men of science—the anthropologists—were Joining hands 
with a classical society such as this. It would seem that the 
_ key to the Pelasgian inscriptions was possessed by the Emperor 
Claudius ; it was, he hoped, reserved for our scholars to redis- 
_ cover that key. He moved the adoption of the report. 

The motion was seconded by Professor Lewis Campbell, 
who said that his time had been spent rather in the develop- 
It was to be hoped 


_ The motion was unanimously carried. 
Mr Bosanquet, the director, then gave a short account cf 


last year’s work, which included the explorations in Crete. 


THE PROPOSED LONDON COUNTY HALL. 


h ix 


the meeting of the London County Council on Tuesday 
the special committee on new offices submitted their 
|report recommending the Council to seek Parliamentary 
| powers for the acquisition of a site in the Adelphi for the erec- 
| tion of a new county hall. 

_ Mr. Fletcher moved the reception of the report. He said 


oe 


_that the committee had now been considering the matter for 
2} years. The present hall was never considered their per- 
manent home. Taking into consideration the beautiful build- 
ings provided by other public authorities in London, he asked 
why a body like the London County Council should hesitate in 
_ Providing a proper and adequate home for itself. The real 
/ question was the adequacy of the site. It was central and 
accessible, and in purchasing it they would get the best value 
for their money. The amount to be paid was about half the 
cost of a similar area in Spring Gardens and Cockspur Street. 
| He contended that if the Council was going to build its own 
_ home it should be on its own freehold, The site was also 
Capable of extension if necessary. 

Mr. Hubbard denied that there was any urgency in the 
matter. The Council was paying about 20,000/. a year in rent 
for its office. The proposed Adelphi site would cost them 
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‘ proposal to expend 9go0,000/. on the 
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44,0002, and there would be another 40,000/. a year for the 
building. He asked where the justification was for the Council 
to spend 80,002/. a year when 20,000/. would suffice. 

Colonel Rotton complained that the Council had not been’ 
fairly treated in this matter. They were driven into a corner 
and had no opportunity of considering other sites. They had 
lost the opportunity of acquiring the Westminster Aquarium 
site, which could have been secured for half the sum now 
required. They could, too, have obtained it without the neces- 
sity of going to Parliament, and in every way it was a more 
suitable site than the one now proposed. The price of the 
Adelphi site was far too costly for the advantages to be gained. 

Dr. Cooper moved the following amendment :—‘ That in 
view of the heavy rates now being levied in all the eastern and 
southern metropolitan boroughs, it is inadvisable to apply to 
Parliament for sanction to raise the large sums of money which 
the adoption of this scheme must necessitate, until Parliament 
has given to London some new source or sources of income.” 
The proposed scheme would be useless without the widening 
of the Strand, the cost of which should be added to the scheme. 
It was altogether a bad site, and he was surprised that anyone 
should suggest that the Council should spend 1,000,009/, and 
perhaps 2,000,co9/, on a building to be overshadowed by such 
a hideous monstrosity as Charing Cross station. He could, 
however, see no reason why they should not provide a modest 
building on some of the land which they had at their disposal 
in connection with the Holborn to Strand scheme. ' 

Mr. Piggott said they could hardly expect to provide more 
ample and convenient accommodation at the same rental they 
were now paying. There was no country or city in the world 
that would attempt to carry on its business under the conditions 
which now obtained in regard to the Council’s staff. To make 
their present offices tenantable they had spent over 25,0007. 
No site could be more central than the proposed one at the 
Adelphi, facing the Embankment. He could not imagine a 
more suitable site for light, air or accessibility. When they 
had acquired the site they would find that they already had 
about three acres of garden under their own control right in 
front of them. 

Lord Welby, the chairman of the finance committee, 
pointed out that in the year 1904-5, when the first charges 
under this scheme, if passed, would have to be met, the charges 
for the Holborn to Strand scheme would have reached their 
maximum, as well as those for the electrification of the tram- 
ways, and there would be a largely increased charge on the 
rates for the first, whilst the income from the trams would 
probably almost disappear. In view, therefore, of these facts 
he urged delay, and declared that it would not be prudent or 
sound finance, and would be dangerous to real Progressive 
policy if they hurried on this scheme for a new county hall, 
which would involve an undue charge on the year 1904-5. 

Mr. Elliott thought the Council’s present buildings sufficed, 
and that it was unnecessary for all the staff to be under one 
roof. 

Mr. Burns, M.P., said that owing to the prevarication of the 
Council: many possible sites were passing out of their hands. 
Were they going to wait until Carnegie came along and gave 
them a hall for nothing? He hoped not. The truth was the 
Council urgently needed a good and substantial building. It 
was impossible for the Council to do its work properly when its 
fifteen departments were housed in seven different buildings, 
in some cases a quarter to a half-mile apart. He would not 
have objected to the Aquarium site. Next to that, the Adelphi 
was the best site., It was very accessible and central, and 
would complete the link of national, social and municipal 
buildings for which the Embankment was so well suited. He 
did not want an hotel de ville, but he wanted a solid, dignified 
building that Londoners could regard as their own, and in 
which their representatives could properly do their work. 

Dr. Longstaff said there was a magnificent site, command- 
ing quietude for committee business, available at an exceed- 
ingly reasonable price, and were such an opportunity allowed 
to pass it might never occur again. The freeholder of a large 
portion of the site had behaved with great courtesy to the 


Council. 
The Council divided— 
For the amendment . = 4 38) 
Against . . “ o087B 


Majority against. ; ; - 

On the motion of Colonel Rotton, the debate was 
adjourned. 

A letter has been addressed by Mr. Alfred L. Cohen to his 
colleagues on the London County Council concerning their 
acquisition of Adelphi 
Terrace as a site and another 1,000,000/. on the erection of 
buildings thereon for a county hall and adjacent offices. The 
building of a county hall, he says, will take years, and will cost 
millions, and he proposes an amendment. Is it really essential, 
he asks, to concentrate every depart ment of the Council on 
one spot? There may be certain advantages in so doing, but 
these advantages are counterbalanced by the enormous cost. 
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Perhaps the most practical solution of the difficulty is for the 
committee to decide what departments should remain at Spring 
Gardens and what should go to a less costly quarter, and the 
committees controlling the various departments could meet in 
the houses where their officials are at work, and on spots less 
costly than the Adelphi. Mr. Cohen desires to remind the 
Council that its present debt amounts to 52,749,682/. IIs. 5d, 
and that its capital commitments amounted in March last 
to 18,207,c00/.,, so giving a total of 70,956,682/. IIs. 5d. 
Further, is it wise to add to this enormous debt a sum of 
g00,coo/. in the acquisition alone ofa site on land in a back street, 
and on which a building eight storeys high is to be erected, 
which would accommodate only 850 officials, while the present 
‘staff is already 897? If, however, the Council should determine 
to abandon its present building and build a new one, Mr. 
Cohen points out that, though the cost of the Adelphi site is 
stated to compare favourably with the other sites which have 
been considered, it compares unfavourably with at least one 
site that does not seem to have been considered, but is avail- 
able and more accessible. If the Council go south of the 
Thames there is a site available east of Westminster Bridge, 
between the Westminster Bridge Road and the works depot, 
which, in the opinion of the valuer, couid be purchased, includ- 
ing compensation, for 650,000/, and contains an area of 
4°1 acres. By the expenditure of about 21,coo/. in the con- 
struction of an embankment wall in line with the embankment 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital, and the payment of a fine of 10,000/. 
tothe Thames Conservancy, the foreshore could be reclaimed 
and thereby an addition of 1°3 acres secured, so that a total 
area of 5-4 acres could be secured for 681,000/., the Adelphi site, 
3°35 acres, costing more money and giving less accommodation. 
Mr. Cohen urges the consideration of the South London site on 
grounds of economy, of beauty, and of great convenience of 
access. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. 

HE first general sessional meeting of the Irish Association 

was held on the 7th inst.in Dublin. Mr. F. G. Hicks, 
president, occupied the chair. 

The annual report was read by Mr. Beckett, one of the hon. 
secretaries, and briefly recounted the work of last session and 
the various lectures delivered by prominent members of the 
profession. The report recorded regretfully that the attendance 
at the classes last year was not all that could have been desired. 
In membership and finance the Association was in a flourishing 
condition. 

Mr. Holloway moved the adoption of the report. 

Mr. Allberry, in seconding the motion, suggested that 
another secretary should be appointed to take charge of the 
reports for the technical and daily papers. He also thought it 
would be a good thing to try and get the Irish Institute of 
Architects to hold examinations. They could then draft a 
syllabus which pupils would be ready to take up in order to be 
examined in Ireland on Irish lines, 

The report was adopted. 

Prizes won during the past session were then distributed, 
the following being the successful competitors :— 

Architects’ Institute Prize—Mr. John Knox Vinycomb. 

The Doolin Prize—Mr. John Knox Vinycomb. 

The Beckett Prize—Mr. F. H. Tallan. 

First Prize, Class of Design—Mr. F. H. Tallan, 

Second Prize, Class of Design—Mr. G. Hamilton Barlee. 

The President then delivered his inaugural address, which 
contained many valuable suggestions for the improvement of 
the Association, In the course of his remarks, which were 
frequently applauded, the President said he was not going to 
bring forward any very new or startling ideas. He proposed 
to talk of themselves and address his remarks chiefly to the 
younger members of the Association. The education of 
students in the past had been practically nil, and even now it 
was of a more or less haphazard and imperfect description, and 
the chief object of the Association was to promote and afford 
facilities for the study of architecture, which was a very com- 
prehensive word. It took the London Association fifty years 
to discover that their educational system was not all that could 
be desired, and a revolution resulted in their present apparently 
complete and up-to-date system. They should profit by that 
experience and look for defects as they went along and supply 
the necessary improvements if possible. They had difficulties 
here to contend with of which they knew nothing in London. 
Their little roll of 131 members, compared with that of London 
of 1,400 seemed ridiculously small, and any falling off in classes 
or meetings was at once apparent. From their very scarcity 
of members it behoved each one to do his utmost to make their 
teaching a credit to Dublin in particular and Ireland in general. 
One of the chief defects of their system, so far ashe could see, was 
that it was practically aimless. They commenced each session with 


exactly the same kind of subjects, advanced a certain distance i 
A 


and then stopped, All this to his mind was wrong. 


student, perhaps serving his four years’ articles, could not 
possibly learn all there was to know about a subject in one 
session, and yet they could not expect him, however necessary 
it might be, to go over the same ground year after year. He 
thought if they were to. be of any real benefit as an educational 
body..they should formulate a proper curriculum of study, 
spreading over two or three sessions, commencing with 
elementary subjects and concluding with those more advanced, 
and at the end let there be a test as to what the man had 
learned. They could hardly grant diplomas, but something in 
the nature of a certificate might be given as evidence of the 
course of study gone through and progress made. A great 
want to students was a pamphlet setting forth the qualifica- 
tions they should possess and the subjects it was absolutely 
necessary to take up. It seemed to him that the Institute 
should be up and doing—should they not insist on candidates 
seeking admission presenting themselves for examination? — 
That would be one of the surest ways of guarding the interests 
ofthe profession, and that he believed was the principal 
object of the Institute. Their glorious profession involved 
life-long study, and they should follow the old masters, 
and strive after the poetry and imagination which in- 
spired. them. Their city of Dublin, with its many fine 
monuments and lovely natural surroundings, full of tradition, 
should be and could be one of the most beautiful cities of the 
world. They should do their best to make it so. One looked 
with sorrow at the ravages caused by the jerry-builder, and he 
regretted to say there were jerry-architects quite as much to 
blame, and asked, need these things be? With regard to their 
teaching arrangements for the present session, single re- 
sponsible lecturers had been appointed who would conduct the 
course in place of the group of instructors as heretofore. That 
was only a small beginning of a scheme which they hoped 
would be eventually more or less perfected Another necessary 
addition was a studio, where students both young and old 
could meet at all times, do a little modelling or perspective 
and interchange ideas. A studio, however, would hardly be 
possible until they got premises of their own, and the sooner 
they faced the problem the better. Mr. Hicks also drew 
attention to the necessity of accurate drawing and draughtsman- 
ship, and laid special stress on the value of sketching to the 
architect. They should go to nature for inspiration, and she. 
would never fail them. Above all, enthusiasm was requisite— 
burning, infectious enthusiasm—which would carry them 
through all kinds of trouble to ultimate success. ; q 

Mr. C. J. MacCarthy, in moving a vote of thanks to the 
President for his address, congratulated the Association on 
having such an eloquent and practical gentleman in the chair. 
He might also take the opportunity of congratulating Mr. 
Hicks himself on a recent event. Lord Iveagh, with great 
generosity, was about to erect a market in Dublin, which he is” 
to build entirely at his own expense and hand over to the 
citizens. He invited designs from all architects resident in 
Ireland. Eight only responded to that invitation, but still 
including some of the most distinguished Irish architects, and 
as a result of that competition the prize was awarded to Mr. 
Hicks. He (Mr. MacCarthy) believed with the President that 
architectural education in Dublin was sadly neglected, and 
that the younger members of their profession were not taught 
in the way they should be. Something must be done in the 
immediate future for the improvement of architectural 
education. 

Mr. G. P. Sheridan seconded the motion, which was passed 
with acclamation. ‘ % 

The President having briefly acknowledged the compliment, 
the meeting concluded. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AS EVIDENCE IN 
COMPENSATION CASES. Ss 
‘Oe Tuesday Mr. Under-Sheriff Burchell and a special jury, 
at Red Lion Square, Holborn, heard the case of 
Matthews v. the Great Northern and City Railway Company, 
a claim for compensation in respect of structural injury alleged 
to have been caused to the leasehold premises Nos. 110 and 
126 New North Road, by subsidence due to the construction of 
the new “tube” railway from Finsbury Park to the City. The. 
claimant stated that from the end of the year 1900 until 
recently various structural defects had developed. The wife of a 
tenant stated that the creaking and cracking noises at night 
were such that she thought the house was haunted. Mr. 
Houchin, an architect, and cther witnesses expressed the 
opinion that in addition to being recouped for the. outlay on 
repairs, the claimant ought to receive compensation for the 
probable diminution of the market value of the leases, Un 
behalf of the company, counsel contended that the method by 
which the “tubes” are constructed, by means of the “Great: 
head shield,” precluded the possibility of any movement or sub- 
sidence of the soil through which they are driven ; and that the 
houses in question were sixty or seventy years old and rested on 
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very shallow foundations. Mr. Douglas Young (vice-president of 
the Auctioneers’ Institute) stated that before the commence- 
ment of operations the promoters took the precaution to photo- 
sraph the houses and other buildings along the route, and that 
the photograph of one of the houses in question revealed an 
extensive crack which was in existence long before the line was 
made. Mr. Daniel Watney stated that the condition of the 
houses was such as he would expect to find, having regard 
solely to their age and the class of building. Mr. E. A. Grun- 
ing and Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke, architects, Mr. Leslie 
R. Vigers, surveyor, and Mr. Johnston, engineer to Messrs. 
Pearson, the contractors for the line, also gave evidence. The 
Under-Sheriff, in summing up, said that if the jury came to the 
conclusion that the photograph which had been produced was 
accurate it must materially reduce their award, assuming they 
found that any damage was done by the “tube” railway. The 
jury found as follows:—“ The verdict is unanimous for the 
defendant company that damage has not been done by the 
construction of the ‘tube,’ but that it is the work of time.” 


THE HAWARDEN GLADSTONE MEMORIAL. 

T. DEINIOL’S Library, Hawarden, which has been 
S erected as a national memorial to Mr. Gladstone at the 
‘cost of 10,000/., was opened by Earl Spencer on Tuesday. It 
thas been placed on the brow of the hill at Hawarden, and 
commands a view over the estuary of the Dee. The foundation- 
stone, laid by the late Duke of Westminster, bears the following 
inscription :—“In this building, erected to his memory by a 
grateful nation, is preserved the library of William Ewart 
Gladstone, who, eminent no less as theologian than as states- 
‘man, established this foundation for the advancement of 
Divine learning. This stone was laid in the presence of the 
‘Lord Bishop of the Diocese by the Duke of Westminster., KG. 
“October 1899. G. E. Joyce, warden.” Externally the building 
‘is faced with Helsby stone, a red sandstone, and the roof is 
‘covered with dark-green Buttermere slates. Designed in 
‘the Gothic style, with mullioned windows, the building at 
‘once expresses the purpose for which it is destined. The interior 
‘consists of two large rooms, one for divinity and the other 
‘humanity, with galleries round and open-timbered roofs of oak. 
‘There are, besides, studies and rooms for the wardens. The 
‘Aoors are laid with oak blocks, and the columns and gallery 
front are enriched with carving and tracery-work, which add 
‘greatly to the effect of the large rooms. The oak bookcase 
fittings are of simple character on the lines of those devised 
by Mr. Gladstone, and his method of placing them to economise 
‘space has been largely followed. To the right of the library, 
‘attached to it, will come the hostel and warden’s residence, 
‘when the necessary funds to build are forthcoming. Messrs. 
Douglas & Minshull, of Chester, were the architects. Mr. 
\Gladstone had stored his great collection of books in a tem- 
‘porary stone building close to, and on the removal of the 
volumes a few weeks ago great care was taken to transfer them 
‘to the shelves of the new building in the same order. Some 
time ago the volumes available for students, who are required 
‘to belong to no particular sect or nationality, numbered nearly 
35,000, but as an endowment has been left with the library, the 
‘number is gradually increasing. 
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THE LONDON TOPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


O* Wednesday the annual meeting of the London Topo- 
graphical Society was held, the Earl of Rosebery, 
president, in the chair. 

| Lord Rosebery, in the course of his speech, said:—There 
‘must be thousands and thousands of opulent people in London 
(with much leisure, of whom London is the home, though they 
may make holiday excursions from it, who should be interested 
in the past history of this great capital, who should not be 
‘content merely to become members of this Society and receive 
the results of the work of others, but should also take part in 
that work themselves. For my part, the indifference of the 
public to our proceedings—I do not altogether blame it, 
because we do not advertise ourselves, and success without 
advertisement in these days is hopeless of achievement—is 
almost an inexplicable symptom. 

|. For, after all, London is changing before our eyes. It has 
been changing during the last quarter of a century with incon- 
ceivable rapidity, but that rapidity has been almost duplicated 
and triplicated since the advent of the London County Council. 
What ancient streets it is going to cut through in that great 
\new avenue for which it cannot find a name; what are to be 
the demolitions entailed by that anonymous crescent, which all 
the sagacity of our municipal legislators has failed to christen ? 
{ do not dare to reckon, but I do not doubt that among my three 
‘colleagues in the chairmanship of the London County Council 
_ |there must be a guilty feeling that at this moment the march of 


utility is going to stamp out some venerable dwellings, some 
ancient associations, which dwellers in London would gladly 
have spared if that were possible. But as these destructions 
are inevitable, and must go on with the development of 
London, surely the least we can do is to preserve for our 
descendants the exact picture of what was, and what has ceased 
to exist, both in the shape of maps of streets that were, and also 
of representations of ancient and interesting buildings which 
have been destroyed. I do not profess to be an expert like 
Mr. Wheatley or Mr. Gomme, but I never examine a 
print of an old house, such as Bedford House, in 
Bloomsbury Square, which has so many political asso- 
ciations, or any sketch of the old palace at Whitehall, 
which has almost entirely disappeared—the ground plan of 
which the Society has produced—I never come across any 
trivial prints of that kind without feeling a desire that they 
should be preserved, and so give this Victorian and Edwardian 
London which we inhabit some flavour or aroma of the 
historical London of the past, without some knowledge of 
which, after all, so much of our political history is unintelligible. 
If we are to do this, as I think it ought to be done, and 
as it is not in the least likely that any public body, 
borough council or other, will spend the rates in doing so, 
it is necessary that some small nucleus should be formed 
of people who are earnest in this matter, and who wish to 
preserve for the instruction of future generations some picture 
of the fast vanishing London as it is. That is the function 
which we present to ourselves in the first place. But.we also 
have in view the reproduction of rare maps, of some of which, 
as Mr. Gomme has told you, only one or two copies exist; and, 
therefore, in the interest of their preservation it is most 
desirable that copies should be made by some association or 
other. Even if no member of our society wish to preserve in 
his house copies of these maps, yet, in the interests of the 
general public, it is most desirable that they should be multi- 
plied, so that in case of accident or fire the maps may not 
altogether disappear. I think that is a public-spirited work 
which deserves the encouragement of the people at large. 

But from another point of view our work has been very 
imperfectly developed. We have but one meagre, and I sup- 
pose what Milton would have called scrannelled, volume of our 
annals. What we should aim at is very much what Mr. 
Gomme indicated—the culling from various volumes, such as 
the publications of the Master of the Rolls, those passages 
which have reference to London and which only extreme 
and diligent exploration would enable the student to find 
for himself. There ought to be a London library—I do 
not mean the estimable institution in St. James’s Square 
—but a library of London books such as have been 
published by other societies—by the Surtees Society, for example, 
with regard to the north—a library of books relating to London, 
reprints of scarce volumes, excerpts from massive volumes 
which do not altogether relate to London, documents bearing 
upon London—a whole collection which would be invaluable to 
the future and present student, and which only such a Society 
as ours could bring into being. I regret the death of Sir Walter 
Besant, who would have taken such an ardent interest in the 
efforts of our Society and would have popularised it so much; 
but, in his absence, if with very feeble halting accents, we can 
summon, we can call, I think, the people of London to re- 
member their duty in regard to this particular and to give their 
support ungrudgingly to the public-spirited efforts of this Society. 
I am convinced that, when once it is known, it will receive 
that support, and I hope it will be given in no grudging or 
reticent spirit, but that before the next meeting of the Society 
we shall be unable to meet in this generously afforded room 
from want of accommodation for our members. To my mind 
it has been the great spiritual function of the London County 
Council, as apart from its material efforts, which have been 
open to criticism and question by its enemies—it has been the 
great spiritual function of the London County Council, which 
no one has questioned or criticised, to make us feel the unity, 
the splendour and the historical association of London asa 
whole. In our humble way, though we have not the power 
and the dignity of the London County Council, we may do 
much to advance that work. It is for that reason I am proud 
to accept the offer you have made me, and to remain—in- 
efficient as I am, and as I admit I am—in this capacity— 
President of the London Topographical Society. 


A Plumber named Coaker was summoned by the Islington 
Borough Council this week for having improperly set a 
soil-pipe. The evidence showed that the defendant had run 
molten leaa into the joints where it was easily observable, but 
at the back of the pipe the joints were stuffed with rags and 
paper. The defendant said that he was assaulted on the work 
and was unable to supervise the men. The magistrate said 
it was monstrous, and fined the defendant 4os,, with a penalty 
of 20s. per day for fourteen days—16/. in all—with the alterna- 
tive of a month’s imprisonment. 
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TESSERSAS. 
*«Hearthstone.”’ ‘ 


N London the demand for stone has at all times been 
I considerable. During the long period that the chief 
supplies for highly decorated buildings were imported from 
Normandy various circumstances must have occurred to delay 
the arrival of cargoes. Political disputes between the two 
countries most probably occasioned the importation of Caen 
stone to be altogether prohibited. At such intervals the rocks 
nearest to the Metropolis would necessarily be made‘available, 
and accordingly in almost all old buildings we find occasionally 
introduced large portions of stone from the vicinity of Reigate 
and Godstone, known by the various names of Reigate stone, 
Gatton stone, Merstham stone, firestone and more commonly 
as hearthstone. This material must always have been expen- 
sive in London, on account of the distance to fetch it, being 
twenty miles land carriage. It may be very expeditiously 
worked ; nevertheless it ought not to be used for external pur- 
poses, for it would be difficult to meet with an instance where 
it has been exposed to the atmosphere for twenty or thirty years 
without the surface having mouldered away in small flakes, so 
as ultimately to obliterate all architectural details. The greater 
part of Westminster Abbey was formerly built with stone 
brought from quarries at Godstone, from which circumstance 
that village is said to have derived its name. Sir Christopher 
Wren, in alluding to the repairs of the Abbey, describes the 
stonework as having mouldered away 4 inches deep from'the 
original surface. He repaired the parts most decayed with 
stone “ brought down the river from near Burford, in Oxford- 
shire.” A specimen of this reparation may be seen on the 
exterior of the north transept and on the north side of the 
choir, as far as Henry VII.’s Chapel. Reigate stone was not 
entirely out of use in the time of James 1, for Inigo Jones 
introduced it in part of the front of Whitehall. The festoons 
of fruit, &c., on a line with the capitals of the upper columns 
were originally carved in this stone, and so much decomposed 
before the repairs in 1826 that they were taken down, and new 
ones, executed in Portland stone, were substituted. While 
both Caen and Reigate stones were in general use for orna- 
mental architecture, large quantities of hard grey limestone, | 
generally known by the name of Kentish rag, were brought to. 
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London by water from the neighbourhood of Maidstone, and | 


extensively used for ruder purposes. The basement, or plinth 
next the ground of Henry VII.’s Chapel at Westminster is 
formed of this stone, and large masses of wall of the same’ 
material were found in digging the foundations for the 
Houses of Parliament. About this time, or soon after the year 
1600, Portland became the general stone used for superior 
buildings in London and the south of England. 


Roman Remains. 


The position of Roman remains in England and on the 
Continent is wholly different. Among the nations of the 
Romance speech, Roman remains are not only far more 
abundant and in far better preservation than they are here ; 
they occupy a wholly different historicai position. No doubt 
there are wide differences in different parts even of what is 
now France. The nearer we draw to the imperial centre itself 
the more numerous are the Roman buildings and the greater 
the influence which they have had on the style of later build- 
ings. A perceptible difference in this respect may be felt 
between Normandy and England, between Aquitaine and 
Normandy, between Provence and Aquitaine. And of these 
the gap which separates England and Normandy would seem 
to be the narrowest of all. The reason is plain; the Norman 
settlement in Neustria was much more like the English settle- 
ment in Britain than it was like the Frankish and Gothic con- 
quests elsewhere. The Scandinavian settlers retained the sites 
of the Roman cities and gradually learned the Romance 
language ; still the continuity between Roman and later times 
is much feebler in Normandy than it is in other parts of Gaul. 
Normandy, in this, as in many other respects, presents a state 
of things intermediate between the phenomena of the Continent 
and those of our island. Setting therefore that transitional 


forsaken city remain perfect, or nearly so. 


district aside, we find the position of Roman remains and their 
historical value altogether different in England and on the 
Continent. In France and much more in Provence and Italy, 
the connection with Roman times is continuous. It goes on 
in language, in nomenclature, in art, in institutions, in every- 
thing. No impassable gulf separates the present from the 
Roman past, the change has been great but it has been per- 
fectly gradual. We suspect that the great French Revolution, 
which no living men can remember, was really a ruder 
snapping of ties between past and present than any Gothic or 
even Frankish conquest. The actual Roman remains are 
constantly found standing above ground ; sometimes Roman 
buildings remain in so perfect a state that they can be applied 
to some modern use. In England, Roman remains standing 
above ground are rare and fragmentary, except in the case, 
which is only another illustration of the same general law, of 


places like Pevensey and Burgh, where the Roman walls of q 
There is no Roman 
building in England which can be applied to any modern use ; 
indeed the great mass of our Roman antiquities consist not of 
buildings at all, but of inscriptions and objects of various 
kinds, themselves for the most part quite fragmentary, dug out 
of the earth in Roman sites. 


Harmony in Arehitecture. — eo 
There is harmony in the plan of an edifice when the whole 
appears to be the result of one mind; when all the distribu- 
tions, each according to its respective use, co-operate in one 
general purpose ; when each part, in connection with its use, 
seems to be only the effect of the necessity dictated by the 
pleasure of producing symmetry ; and when, in short, by means 
of clear and simple’ lines, easily to be understood, art has 
united, in a manner both varied and uniform, the subordinate 
parts of the projected undertaking in such a way that nothing 
appears to have been forced into difficult combinations, but 
that everything is the result of necessity, and could not have 
been otherwise than it is. The harmony of the plan ought to 
become the principle and basis of the general elevation; 
although in some instances an exception may be made to this 
rule, as far as certain palace fronts are concerned, which have 
no connection with a general whole. Harmony of elevation 
consists primarily in the correct proportions of the length, 
breadth, height and depth, which the eye in viewing a building 
seizes upon readily. This sort of harmony between the prin- 
cipal dimensions constitutes a part of the system of proportion, 
of which the works of nature and the conformation of the 
human frame afford examples up to a certain point. No 
precise rule, however, can be laid down concerning this, as 
circumstances, depending upon locality, prospect and position, 
ought to be taken into consideration by the architect, which 
cannot be reduced to general principles. The most important 
principle of harmony which requires to be observed in eleva- 
tions is that which so disposes of the masses (the ‘peculiar 
arrangement of which must depend on the general style of the 
building) as to point out clearly the exact destination of each, 


‘and at the same time to preserve the degree of unity between 
them which is necessary to make them seem parts of one 


whole. But this quality is unfortunately one of the rarest that 
we meet with when we examine the construction of existing 
edifices, Harmony in decoration, both in theory and practice, 
is perhaps easier to understand and to observe. Each order 
shows us, by its.proportions and by the affinities that are 
established between its form and its ornaments, the rule and 
pattern of true decorative harmony. Light or delicate orna- 
ments, as may be easily perceived, would ill suit an order 
expressive of strength and solidity, and wzce versd. An 
enlightened feeling in the inventors of the orders led them to 
proportion to the degree of strength expressed by each the 
lightness or richness of the ornaments to be employed. We 
thus find those columns which, from the proportion of their 
breadth to their height, must necessarily be the strongest the 
least laden with ornament ; and the consequence of this is that, 
if an order suitable to the object in view has been fixed on and 
its proper decorations are observed, harmony between the use 
and appearance of the building will be the result. fe 


Style in Art and Literature. 


There is a considerable difference between what we imply 
by the abstract term “style” in art and the meaning of the 
same word as applied to literature. It is incomparably more 
important in the former case than in the latter, and for this 
reason—that in art the means of signifying a thing is the actual 
representation, image or partial realisation of it, whereas im 
literature or speech it is a meré conventional symbol, having 
no intrinsic resemblance whatever to the thing signified The 
word “man,” for instance, is nothing beyond three letters and 
a sound; but the picture man is a real man in form and colour. 
Or we might make the practice of picture-writing serve aS 
our illustration. The excellence of literary style in picture 
writing would consist simply in clearness and conciseness, but 
the excellence of artistic style (supposing it to be aimed at here 
as in an ordinary picture) would present a real and fine image 
of the thing itself. Now the difference between the most 
slovenly and diffuse and the most emphatic and concise style 
of picture-writing, as read off into words would be extremely 
small compared with the difference between the meanest and 
the finest pictured form, considered as real representations. 
The worst distinctive picture word for King Sesostris would 
still read “ King Sesostris” very nearly as well as the best; but 
fancy the difference between the worst distinctive and the 
highest characteristic or ideal portraiture of King Sesostris as 
a work of art. This of course is an extreme illustration of our 
position, but it is not a false one. Of course, too, style 1s 1m- 
portant in literature, but it is not so important, nor does the 
term there in its widest acceptation imply nearly so much as 1? 
the narrowest it does in art. For in art you cannot have a 
fine, a noble, a bold or a timid style without having therem 4 
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Ane, noble, bold or timid representation or actual image of the 
thing signified . In fact, style in art may be said to include 
everything beyond the choice and conception of the subject 
itself, and the mere accuracy or otherwise of its embodiment. 
It is thus a third of the whole battle, being, in one word, the 
attist’s embodied perceptive (as distinct from his conceptive) 
faculty, and no school can be great in style without being 
ipso facto great in art. That Michel Angelo chose noble 
subjects and conceived or thought them out greatly, was not 
a matter of style, nor yet that he drew or coloured them 
accurately, when he did so, but that he represented them nobly 
was a matter of style. The term includes all the rest of his 
performance in art. In like manner, the whole difference 
between the early Italian, the French and the British schools 
is difference in subject and conception, inaccuracy and in style. 
Ifa Frenchman and an Englishman both choose one domestic 
subject and both paint it accurately, one might at first blush 
assume that the two pictures would be greatly alike ; but they 
would not prove so, the styles would be sure to be extremely 
diverse. It will be observed that we are not here speaking of 
the minor differences of style, or what is more properly termed 
“manner” between artist and artist, but of the dommant way 
of looking at things and of expressing them—of style as a many- 
phased but permanent element in all art. 


Chinese Cities. 
‘There is scarcely any difference between the greatest part 


‘ofthe cities of China, they are all nearly alike, so that seeing. 


‘one is sufficient to give an idea of all the rest. They are for 
the most part square when the situation admits of it, and 
‘surrounded with high walls, with towers built against them at 
proper distances. They have sometimes ditches, either dry or 
full of water. The gates of the cities, though they are not 
‘adorned with figures in bas-reliefs like other public works, 
-surprise very much by the prodigious height of the two 
pavilions that form them ; by their vaults or arches that in 
‘some places are of marble; by their thickness and by the 
‘strength of the work. Triumphai arches in the streets, 
.tolerably handsome temples consecrated to idols, or monu- 
ments erected to the memory of the heroes, and of those who 
have done some important service to the state and for the 
‘public good ; in short, many public structures are more remark- 
‘able for their vast extent than for their magnificence. Add to 
‘this some pretty large squares, long streets, some very wide, 
‘others but narrow, the houses on each side having only a 
ground floor or one storey higher. There are shops adorned 
‘with Chinese ware, silks and japanned goods. Before the door 
of every shop there is placed a pedestal ; upon this is fixed a 
‘board 7 or 8 feet high, either painted or gilt, on which board 
are written three large characters, which the tradesman 
chooses for the sign of his shop. 


The Voeation to Art. 


____ In the arts the most flattering indications of talent are often 
found to be fallacious ; gleams of ability frequently brighten 
‘the first years of study, which afterwards prove to have been 
false lights, tending only to render the subsequent darkness 
more conspicuous. There is a kind of superficial ingenuity, 
(well calculated to take the lead in drawing-schools and acade- 
“mies, which, assuming all the airs of genius, often passes for 
‘that quality amongst inaccurate observers ; but this glittering 
tinsel kind of talent rarely attains to eminence, it belongs 
‘more to the hand than the head, and most commonly ends in a 
“manufacture of mannered insipidity and unfeeling mechanism. 
But if it be thus difficult for the student to estimate with accu- 
racy the extent of his abilities for the fine arts, it is doubly 
‘incumbent on him at least to ascertain the strength of his 
attachment to them ; let him beware lest, as the text observes, 
| he transient liking take for lasting love ;” lest his disposition 
to painting should prove but the fickle avidity of a child, who 
_ this moment seizes his plaything with rapture, and the next 
‘throws it from him with disgust... Enthusiasm, though not 
always a sign of genius, is always essential to excellence ; 
‘nothing great or elevated in poetry or painting was ever pro- 
duced without it ; it is the only quality which can enable the 
-mind to surmount the obstructions of difficulty and support the 
pressure of disappointment. A strong love for the art is always 
good security for a steady application to it; and without 
‘steady unremitting application the best opportunities are lost 
and the best abilities unavailing. The young votary of art 
Should therefore look into his own mind with attention and 
ecady its dispositions ; he should contemplate the profession 
he is about to adopt not only in its pleasures but in its pains, 
in its defeats as well as its successes. Let him reflect that 
what has hitherto captivated him as the amusement of his 
leisure must now become the serious occupation of his life, 
losing (like all serious occupations) much of its agreeable 
character in the obligation by which he is bound to it, demand- 
ing .an attention. undivided, a patience inexhaustible, and a 
perseverance steady and energetic under every change of 
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humours, seasons and situations. If on this candid examina- 
tion he finds not in his breast a passion for the art that rises 
superior to remonstrance, that cannot calculate consequences 
or compromise with prudence ; if he can balance advantages, 
if he can doubt or hesitate, let him be assured that his call is 
not genuine ; let him lay aside his pencil, and forbear to toil 
in a pursuit for which he wants the most essential qualification, 
which can tend only to unfit him for common enjoyments, and 
expose him to all the misery of disappointed hopes and 
mortified pretensions. 


Primary Colours. 

The “colours of light” are as much under the dominion of 
science as the varieties of sound. Taste and genius may 
possibly do everything in art in ignorance of scientific prin- 
ciple, but such principle exists, nevertheless, and cannot be 
appealed from. There is a very beautiful optical experiment, 
probably not generally known in art—a knowledge of it will 
not make a colourist, though every colourist ought to know it. 
Place the three primary colours, red, yellow and blue in their 
relative proportions, around a circle (as in the experiment for 
producing a white light from them, by a rapid rotatory motion), 
mix up from these three colours, taking only two contiguous 
ones at each time, the principals of a secondary circle, or the 
second principals of the first circle, and you will obtain at 
intermediate points the less pure colours of orange, green and 
purple. Between each of these six colours introduce farther 
intermixtures. Let them stand thus :—Red, orange red, red 
orange, orange, yellow orange, orange yellow, yellow, and so 
on with the whole circle. This may be called the primary 
circle, and exhibits the richest and most brilliant colours in 
nature. Then take the secondary colours out of this primary 
circle and place them as primary colours in a secondary circle 
__take out the orange, green and purple, and by mixing two of 
each as before, a third set of principals will result—olive, slate 
and brown—for orange and green with the prismatic rays 
makes an olive colour—purple and green, a slate colour—and 
purple and orange, a brown colour. Intermix them as before 
and you have a second circle of eighteen colours. Take 
from this secondary circle its secondary colours—olive, brown 
and slate, and by the same process form a third. circle of 
eighteen colours still more corrupted, and the three circles will 
probably be found to comprise almost every tint that is 
reflected to the eye from natural objects. It may be also added 
that in each circle every colour, whether primary or corrupted, 
is to be found diametrically opposed to its contrast or com- 
plementary colour, and with that contrast, however corrupted 
each may be, even of the third circle, will reflect the white solar 
beam when subjected to a rotatory motion. The Italian 
painters revelled in the primary circle, for their more brilliant 
sun developed the local colours of objects more effectually. 
They painted in a higher key and luxuriated in the more vivid 
and uncorrupted beams of coloured light. The Dutch and 
Flemish painters, from the obstruction of the sun’s rays, 
occasioned by their humid atmosphere, were accustomed to 
more corrupted colours, and with them, as with us in England, 
the primary colours are called gaudy, ‘‘ while sentiment 
delights in drab.” Earth and sky, water and land, usually dis- 
play the same dull monotonous garb ; even the streets, the 
human beings who walk them, and the houses which the latter 
inhabit, rejoice in the same melancholy absence of coloured 
light during the greater part of the year. 


—Kuriespontence— 


Sulgrave Manor. 


S1tr,—Absence from town has delayed attention to the 
reports, which, I find, have been so industriously circulated 
during the past few weeks, to the effect that the management 
of the Universal Exposition, St. Louis, 1904, have made over- 
tures to owners or agents for the purchase and removal of the 
house known as Sulgrave Manor, the ancestral home, in 
Northamptonshire, of one branch of the Washington family. 
I therefore bespeak space in your columns to say that no such 
thing has been so much as thought of or suggested, much less 
seriously considered. Perhaps I may be permitted to assure 
the public that the exposition authorities do not contemplate 
the transfer, from England or any other country, of buildings 
or monuments which have become interesting, either by lapse 
ot time or by association with men and events. 

Even if the management were inclined thus to proceed with 
the Sulgrave Manor House, they would, I fear, scarcely have 
time before the close of the exposition to enter upon the 
prolonged discussions and contentions, or to decide the 
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disputes and doubts apparently inevitable when the Wash- 
ing-on genealogy is involved. If they should muster courage 
{o enter upon such a course, they might face the necessity 
from time to time for adding another building to their list. As 
Pope’s interrogatory line suggests that there is a tendency 
among doctors to disagree, so the student, with an interest 
however slight in heraldry, is forced to conclude that the same 
conditions are not wholly wanting in the genealogists who, 
drawn from all quarters of the globe, deal with the origin and 
history of the English Washingtons —I am, Sir, very truly 
yours, GEORGE F. PARKER, 
Commissioner in the United Kingdom of 
the Universal Exposition, 
Sanctuary House, Tothill Street, S.W.: Oct. 11. 


GENERAL. 


The Liverpool Cathedral Committee have decided to 
confine the final competition to the five architects selected by 
the advisory architects. They are Messrs. Austin & Paley, 
Lancaster; Mr. C A. Nicholson, New Square, London; Mr. 
G. Gilbert Scott, York Mansions, London; Mr. Malcom Stark, 
Little College Street, London ; and Mr. W. J. Tapper, Raymond 
Buildings, London. 

The Statue of General Gordon, which was lately exhibited 
near Trafalgar Square, has been rescued uninjured from the 
Thames. The report of the marine surveyor of the Salvage 
Association is as follows:—“ Skeleton case, containing a statue 
of General Gordon on camel, in bronze. This package has 
been under water, and much mud was deposited on the statue. 
The mud has been washed off as far as possible by the use of 
the ship’s hose. The case is not broken or otherwise injured. 
We recommend in the interest of all concerned that it be 
forwarded to destination.” 

Mr. H. Syer Cuming, a vice-president of the British 
Archeological Association, died on Tuesday in last week, in 
his eighty-sixth year. Mr. Cuming was widely known among 
antiquaries, his museum of interesting and valuable natural and 
artificial rarities, of which his father, the late Richard Cuming, 
laid the foundation in 1782, being among the best privately 
owned collections of the kind. The museum, with 8,090/. for 
its maintenance, has been bequeathed to the Walworth Road 
Public Library. 

A Statue of the late W. E. Gladstone, by Mc. Thorny- 
croft, R.A., was unveiled in George Square, Glasgow, by Lord 
Rosebery. The statesman is represented in his robes as Lord 
Rector of the University. 

A Special Committee of the Newcastle Town Council 
have recommended the erection of three large blocks of dwell- 
ings in different neighbourhoods to be let in single and pair- 
room tenements. The scheme will give accommodation for 
1,200 people at a charge of 25. per room per week. 

The Parish Church of St. John’s, Hoxton, which has been 
closed for restoration and decoration during the past three 
months, was reopened on Tuesday. The walls and galleries 
are of a terra-cotta colour relieved with gold, while the ceiling 
has a blue background, and is divided into compartments con- 
taining pictures of angels and other figures described in the 
Book of Revelation. The church is lighted by electric light. 
The decoration has been carried out by Messrs. Campbell 
Smith & Co. at a cost of 4,000/. under the supervision of 
Mr. Reeves, architect. 

At a County Meeting at Northampton to furtl.er a move- 
ment for erecting a public memorial to Northamptonshire men 
who were killed in action, or who died from wounds or disease 
in the war, it was resolved to fill the great west window of 
Peterborough Cathedral with coloured glass as a memorial, 
and the erection of a tablet containing the names of all the 
county soldiers and sailors who fell in the war. The window 
will be designed by Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A., and the cost of the 
memorial will be about 1,200/, half of which has been sub- 
scribed. It is proposed to erect an additional memorial in 
Northampton town hall to the Northampton men who fell in 
the war. 

The Mayor of Margate last Friday performed the cere- 
mony of cutting the first sod in connection with the new water- 
supply for Margate at the source, Wingham. Over 12 miles 
of main will be laid, and an expenditure of about 100,090/. will 
be required. 

A Girder weighing 8 tons was being hoisted by a crane at 
the new War Office buildings in Whitehall on Tuesday, when 
the wire cable broke and the girder crashed through a series 
of platforms, carrying everything before it. No one was hurt. 

A Marriage has been arranged and will take place in 
January, between Mr. R. A, Briggs, F.RI.BA, of 32 Holland 
Park Avenue and 12 Norfolk Street, Strand, son of the late 
Mr. Henry Briggs, of Shorefield, Prittlewell, Essex, and Mysie, 
daughter of the late Mr. E, Fox White, of 57 Lexham Gardens, 
South Kensington, and Thursley Hall, Haslemere, Hants. 
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M. Rouville, who was one of the engineers-in-chief to th 
‘‘ponts et chaussées” of France, has presented to the Stat 
60,000 francs for the purpose of founding a quinquennial priz 
of about 10,0co francs for the engineers of “ ponts et chaussées: 
of every grade. 


The Building Act Committee of the London Count 
Council recommended that the new street from Holborn to th 
Strand should be called “Edward VII. Street,” and th 
crescent ‘‘ Gladstone Crescent.” At the meeting on Tuesda 
the motion was withdrawn. 


The College of Heralds, at the-request of the Chelse: 
Borough Council, has drawn up.a design of a coat-of-arms fo 
Chelsea. The Council has submitted its wishes, and the 
college has translated them into heraldic language. Th 
scarlet’ quarters of the shield bear golden devices in the follow 
ing order:—In the first quarter is an ox, the symbol of St 
Luke, who is the patron saint of the parish; in the seconc 
quarter the arms of Lord Cadogan, the lord of the manor; ix 
the third an adaptation of the arms of the Sloane family ; anc 
in the fourth a stag’s head from the arms of Stanley. Ar 
abbot’s staff in the centre has reference to the Abbey of West. 
minster, the ancient lords of the manor. 


The Scaffolding which is necessary for the examination 
and reparation of the facade of the Madeleine, Paris, is now in 
process of erection. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Beudin, a Chevalier of the Legion ot 
Honour, died suddenly in the Louvre before a painting on 
which his admiration appeared to be concentrated. 


The Bishop of Rochester consecrated the new church o! 
St. Bartholomew, Wycliffe Road, Lavender Hill, on Tuesday, 
Mr. G. Fellowes Prynne being the architect of the building. 
The cost is 8,500/. 

Madame Lefeul, the widow of the late Hector Martin 
Lefeul, has died in Paris. He was the successor of Visconti 
at the Louvre, and the interior of the new part is in a great 
measure to be ascribed to him. He died in 1880. ‘ 


The Secretary of War has recognised the advantages of 
the removal of the Duke of York’s School, Chelsea, and 
though no actual decision has been arrived at on the subject, 
in all probability steps will be taken shortly to secure a site 
adaptable for the purposes of the institution in some healthy 
country district. It is felt that it would be to the advantage of 
the school in many ways if it were housed in modern buildings 
and with better facilities for playing-fields. ! 


Langtoft Church, near Driffield, Yorkshire, has been 
restored and enlarged under the direction of Mr. C. Hodgson 
Fowler, F.S.A. Sir Tatton Sykes paid all expenses. 


The Report of the Council of University College, Liver- 
pool, states that a sum of 4,666/. had been advanced for the 
purchase of land in Brownlow Street, so securing a site of 
exceptional value for college extension. The committee 
also voted a sum of 20,0:0/. to complete the buildings of 
the medical school. The Council recently made further 
applications for help—to build new laboratories, urgently 
required by the departments of zoology and electrotechnics ; 
to provide for the extension of the Victoria building, now 
seriously overcrowded. 


The Collection Dutuit is expected to be opened in 
December in the Petit Palais of the Champs-Elysées. The 
works are being arranged by M. Georges Cain. an 


The Royal Scottish Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours opened their exhibition last week in their galleries in 
Glasgow. The drawings number 236. __ 


Sir C. Douglas Fox recommends the erection of a lift by 
which the tramway-cars would be raised and lowered in 
Halifax in order to continue the extension to Greetland. The 
lift would cost 10,0037, more than an alternative scheme. 


The General Electric Company have settled six claims 
for compensation under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
which were brought by girls who on the occasion of the recent 
fire at Queen Victoria Street had to jump from the fourth 
storey. Each of the girls is to receive 150/, and the City of 
London Court will invest 1542. until the girls are twenty-one 
years of age. . a. 

A Memorial Statue of Queen Victoria was unveiled at 
Leamington on Saturday. The statue is of Carrara marble 
and was sculptured by Mr. Albert Toft. Her Majesty is repre- 
sented in a standing position holding the sceptre and orb. 
The statue is placed in front of the municipal buildings and 
has cost 1,600 guineas. | og 


The Liverpool Architectural Society will hold its first 
members’ meeting at the Free Public Library, William Browp 
Street, by kind permission of Mr. Peter Cowell, chief io 
on Monday, October 20, at 6 P.M, when aselection of the chie 
architectural books, including various new works, will be om 
view. 
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Architect 

! - EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

in view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
' connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
tn the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers readin public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case jor 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


* 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Builaings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on T, hursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


CAPE TOWN.—Jan. 31.—The Council of the University of 
the Cape of Good Hope invite designs for the erection of 
university buildings. Premiums of 409/, 200/. and 1oo/. will 
‘be awarded to the authors of the designs placed first, second 
and third respectively. Particulars of the competition may be 
obtained on application to the Registrar at Cape Town, or to 
the Agent-General in London. 

DURBAN (NATAL).—Dec. 18.—Designs are invited for new 
town hall, library, museum, art gallery and municipal offices. 
Three premiums of 500/, 300/. and 200/. respectively will be 
warded for the three best designs in order of merit. Mr. 
W. H. Radford, C.E, Albion Chambers, Nottingham. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


_ ACCRINGTON.—Oct 21.—For new works, Spring Hill, for 
-ang Bridge, Ltd: (contract No. 2) erection and completion 
of the superstructures; (3) supply and fixing of constructional 
ron and steelwork. Mr. Henry Ross, architect, 15 Cannon 
»treet, Accrington. 


ACTON.—Oct, 21.—For erection of a house for the engineer 
at tne Acton sewer works. Mr. D. J. Ebbetts, surveyor, 
242 High Street, Acton, W. 

ASTON.—Oct. 31.—For condensers for electricity station. 
Mr. Reginald P. Wilson, 66 Victoria Street, London. 


BECKENHAM.—Oct. 27.—-For erection of a timber platform 
over the covered swimming-bath, 100 feet by 30 feet in area, 
with a movable stage, &c. Mr. John A. Angell, surveyor, 
Town Hall, Beckenham, Kent. 


BEVERLEY.—Oct. 22.—For erection of a house for the 
clerk and steward of the East Riding asylum. Mr. C. W. 
Hobson, clerk to the asylum, Newbegin, Beverley. 


BILSTON.—Nov. 3 —-For carrying-out the alterations and 
extensions of Lower Gornal Robert Street Infants’ School, 
Coseley. Mr. A. Ramsell, architect, 187 Wolverhampton 
Street, Dudley. 


BIRMINGHAM.—Oct. 20—For supplying and fixing eaves 
and gutters at the workhouse, Gravelly Hill, Aston. Mr. John 
North, clerk, Union Offices, Vauxhall Road, Birmingham. 

BISHOP AUCKLAND —Nov. 6 —For erection of an adminis- 
trative block, main pavilion, isolation pavilion, porter’s lodge 
and outbathing block, laundry and disinfecting block, covered 
ways, boundary walls and fences, water supply, drainage, 
roads, &c, at the No. 2 isolation hospital buildings at Helming- 
ton Row. Mr. William Perkins, architect, Victoria Street, 
Bishop Auckland. 


BRADFORD.—Oct. 24 —For erection of a Board school at 
Grange Road, Bradford. Messrs. T. C. Hope & Son, archi- 
tects, 23 Bank Street, Bradford. 


BRIDLINGTON.—Oct. 20 —For construction of underground 
lavatories in South Cliff Road. Mr. A. E. Matthewman, town 
clerk, Bridlington. 

BRIERLEY HILL.—Oct. 21.—For erection of a technical 
school and free library at Brierley Hill, Staffs Mr William 
Waldron, clerk, U.D.C., 17 High Street, Brierley Hill. 


BRIGHTON.—Nov. 5.—For alterations to part of the Royal 
Pavilion in Palace Place to adapt the premises to the purposes 
of a telephone exchange, &c. Mr. Francis J. C. May, surveyor, 
Town Hall, Brighton. 

BRISTOL.—Oct. 21.—For erection of a lodge and construc- 
tion of roads at Novers Hospital. Particulars on application 
to the City Engineer, 63 Queen Square, Bristol. 

BROMSGROVE.—Nov, 1§.—For erection of the first portion 
of the proposed new lunatic asylum on the Barnsley Hall 
estate, near Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. Mr. George T. 
Hine, architect, 35 Parliament Street, Westminster. 


BURTON-UPON-TRENT.—Oct. 22 —For erection of a car 
depét in Horninglow Street. Particulars may be obtained at 
the Borough Engineer’s Offices, Town Hall, Burton-upon- 
Trent. 

CAMBUSNETHAN.—Oct 21-—-For supply of pipes, cut, Jay 
and fill in about 4,oco yards of drains (average depth, 7 feet) in 
connection with the extension to Cambusnethan cemetery. 
Mr. James Graham, cemetery superintendent, Cambusnethan, 
Wishaw. 

CARLTON.— Oct. 22 —For erection of isolation hospital at 
Carlton, Notts. Mr. Fred Hopkinson, architect, 4o Bridge 
Street, Worksop. 

COALVILLE.—Nov. 4 —For supply and delivery of the pipes 
and specials required in the construction of new waterworks. 
Mr. J. B. Everard, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 


COALVILLE.—Nov. 4.—For supply and delivery of No 192 
sluice, air and reflux valves, No, 219 screw-down hydrants, 
No. 89 expansion joints, and No. 4 Deacon’s waste-detecting 
meters, with other fittings, surface boxes, name plates and 
posts required in the construction of new waterworks. Mr. 
J. B. Everard, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 


ECIAW Ty. 
| ERECTION OF ROUND 
“CUSTODIS SYSTEM,” 


With Specially Constructed Patent Blocks. 


<a 
FACTORY CHIMNEY-STACKS 


ON THE 


Aphons Custodis Chimney Construction Co., SHEFFIELD. 


| 


SUPPLIED TO WINDSOR CAST 


Patent, Sm 
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COALVILLE.—Nov. 4.—For construction of a service 
reservoir to hold 500,000 gallons, the laying and jointing of 
mains, fixing fittings and testing and other work required in 
the construction of new waterworks. Mr. J. B. Everard, 
6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 

COALVILLE —Nov. 4.—For erection at the proposed new 
pumping station of two compound inverted tandem pumping 
engines, each capable of lifting not less than 240,000 gallons of 
water in twelve hours, and two steel Lancashire boilers, 6 feet 
6 inches diameter, 20 feet long, including steam and water 
pipe connections and _ fittings, foundation bolts, plates and 
girders, overhead traveller, &c. Mr. J. B. Everard, 6 Millstone 
Lane, Leicester. 

CocKERMOUTH.—For repairs and pointing of the chapel 
steeple at the cemetery. Mr. T. Cuthbert Burn, clerk, Main 
Street, Cockermouth. 

CREWE —Oct. 28.—For erection of a diphtheria pavilion 
for twelve beds and other additions to the isolation hospital. 
Mr. G. E. Bolshaw, architect, 189 Lord Street, Southport. 

CRONDALL.—Oct. 20—-For erection of a cottage at the 
district school, Whimble Hull, Crondall, Hants. Mr. A. H. 
Guyer, architect, South Street, Farnham. 

DARTMOUTH.—Nov. 3.—For construction of about 2,500 
feet of 9-inch earthenware pipe sewers, with manholes, lamp- 
holes, road gully, pits, &c Mr. A. Smith, borough engineer 
and surveyor, Dartmouth. ; 

DEWSBURY —Oct. 20.—For alterations at the Boothroyd 
Lane Board school, Dewsbury. Mr. F. W. Ridgway, architect, 
Bond Street, Dewsbury. 

DOVER —Oct. 24 —For erection of new coastguard build- 
ings, consisting of quarters for an officer and seven men, with 
watchroom, &c, at East Clitf, near Dover. Particulars may 
be obtained at the Coastguard Station, East Cliff. 

GoLcAR.—Oct. 20.—For erection of a weaving-shed and 
warehouse (floor area 25,582 square feet) at Stanley Mills, 
Golcar, Yorks. Mr. Arthur Shaw, architect, Golcar. 


GREENWICH.—Oct. 28.—For supplying and fixing a five- 
brake hp gas engine for chaff-cutting purposes, at the Council’s 
depét, Banning Street, East Greenwich. Particulars can be 
obtained from the Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Greenwich Road. 

GREENWICH.—Oct. 29. — For the work of taking up the 
existing flooring of the dust shoot jetty at the Council’s depot, 


Banning Street, East Greenwich, and relaying the same with 
3-inch pine. Mr. Francis S. Robinson, town clerk, Town Hall, 
Greenwich Road, S.E. 


HARROGATE.—Nov. 1 —For supply, delivery and erection 
of a hydraulic water-motor pump capable of lifting 150 gallons 
of water per minute to a height of about 100 feet, together with 
the necessary inlet, outlet, waste and suction pipes, also valves 
and other connections. Mr. Edward Wilson Dixon, engineer, 
14 Albert Street, Harrogate. 


HEMSWORTH.—Oct. 20.— For erection of ten dwelling- 
houses, &c., at Hemsworth, Yorks. Messrs. Tennant & 
Bagley, architects, Pontefract. 


Hitt EnpD, ST. ALBANS.—Oct. 27.—For construction of 
drains, sewers, manholes, ventilators, sewage tanks, bacterio- 
logical filters, sewage and effluent pipes, water carriers, laying- 
out land, &c., in connection with the asylum. Mr. Baldwin 
Latham, engineer, Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, West- 
minster. 

HUDDERSFIELD. — Oct. 24. — For erection of two semi- 
detached villa residences in Park Drive. Mr. J. Berry, archi- 
tect, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. . 


IRELAND —Oct. 20..-For supply of 3,090 to 4,00 tons of 
steel bull-head rails, with the necessary fish plates, for the 
Great Northern Railway of Ireland. Mr. T. Morrison, secze- 
tary, Amiens Street, Dublin. : 


IRELAND.—Oct. 22—For additions and repairs to 
Newtown Cunningham. Catholic chapel. Mr. Daniel Conroy, - 
architect, 21 Shipquay Street, Londonderry. 


IRELAND.—Oct. 22——For erection of a block of shops and 
offices in Arthur Street, Belfast. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, 
Scottish Provident Buildings, Belfast. 


IRELAND.— Oct. 22.—For erection of eighty-four labourers’ 
cottages in the South Dublin Rural District, viz. fifteen 
cottages, under four contracts, in Clondalkin electoral division ; 
fifteen cottages, under seven contracts, in Palmerston electoral 
division; thirty-seven cottages, under fourteen contracts, in 
Tallaght electoral division; and seventeen cottages, under 
nine contracts, in Whitechurch electoral division. Mr. Tog} 
Byrne, surveyor, I James's Street, IDublin. 

IRELAND.—Oct. 25.—For additions and alterations. to the 
nurses’ apartments at the workhouse infirmary, Londonderry. 
Mr. M. A. Robinson, architect, Richmond Street, Lendonderry. 


PATENT INDURATED STON 


| 
| 
r) 

~ 


MANUFACTURED PATENT INDURATED STONE CO. Ltd. City Offices: 21 Gt. St. Helen’s, London, E. 


Works—_MILLWALL, 
THOROUGHLY MATURED SLABS, CONCRETE SANITARY TUBES, CONCRETE 
HOLES, PATENT IN SITU PAYING, 


Solignum 


Prevents Dry Rot, 


E. ie 
MAI 
SILLS, HEADS, BAY WINDOWS, && 


and isa pleasing — 


Fungus, Decay, &c. Stain. Py 
eas Wood Preservative. sisa 


_ Particulars from MAT oR & CO. 


Perfect Foothold. Cope and Work like Natural Stone. 
Face equal to a Polished Flag. Natural Y 
No Air Cavities. Non-Porous. 
Wear alike full Depth of Slab. 

Hydraulic Pressure over 1,000 Tons. 
Never becomes Slippery. oh oz 
By . of Contractors | EF 


Reyal JS 
Letters { 


Frostproof. 


mye ony 


Head Offices: HALIFAX. 


Ltd. Solignum Depot, 


LE FOR H.M. THE KING. 
Payments extended over any number of years for Vestries, Corporations, and District Councils. 
No Laminations. 


ork Stone Appearance. 


Suitable ali 
for STEPS, LANDIN 
WINDOW aud DOOR HEAl 
SILLS, JAMBS, or any purpose for wh 
NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL STONE CAN BE US! 
WILL LAST A CENTURY. 


A 
The HARD YORK NONSLIP STONE fefe} 


(BRANCH OF BROOKES, LD.), 


London, N:W.: 22 SOMERS TOWN (Midland Railwa 
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IRELAND.—Oct. 29.—For additions and alterations to the 
Londonderry county and county borough infirmary. Mr. 
Albert E. Murray, architect, 37 Dawson Street, Dublin. 

IRELAND —Oct. 31.—For rebuilding premises 52 South 
Mall, Cork. Messrs. W. H. Hill & Son, architects, Cork. 

ISLEWORTH.—Oct. 28.—For erection of vagrant wards at 
the workhouse at Isleworth. Mr. W. H. Ward, architect, 
Paradise Street, Birmingham. 

LANCASTER.—Oct. 21.—For a new direct coupled dynamo 
of not less than 709 16-candle power and switchboard, to 
specification obtainable from the Medical Superintendent, 
County Asylum. 

LEWISHAM —Nov. 4—For construction of underground 
sanitary conveniences at Lee Green and Catford. Particulars 
can be obtained at the Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Catford, 
S.E. 

LOUGHBOROUGH.—Oct. 2t.— For erection of a. Board 
school to accommodate 300 children in Rendell Street; Lough- 
borough, Leicester Messrs. Barrowcliff & Allcock, architects, 
Mill Street, Loughborough. 

MASHAM.—Oct. 25.—For supply and delivery of about 550 
tons of cast-iron pipes, 20 inches and 24 inches in diameter, 

also about 25 tons of special castings in connection with the 
waterworks. Mr. Edward Wilson Dixon, engineer, 14 Albert 
Street, Harrogate. 

| NEWCASILE-ON-TYNE.—Oct. 31.—For erection of concrete 

_ tramway car-sheds at Wingrove, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Mr. 

_ 4. E. Le Rossignol, Manor Powers Station, Newcastle. 

| NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Nov. 6.—For supply and erection 

' (complete) of a new triple-expansion direct-coupled engine of 

_ 3,000 horse-power at the power station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

' Mr. A E, Le Rossignol, general manager, Manors Powers 

. Station. 

' _ OGBOURNE ST. GEORGE (WILTS).—Nov. 8.—For supply, 

_ delivery and erection of pumping plant at the waterworks. The 

_ Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Swindon. 

PEBMARSH —For re-erection of the buildings destroyed by 
| the late fire at Collin’s farm, Pebmarsh, near Bures, Essex. 
Mr, C. P. Whiteley, surveyor, 82 Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C, 
___ PLYMOUTH.—Oct. 20.—For erection of block No. 4, fronting 
‘Looe Street, in connection with the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, 1890. Mr. James Paton, borough surveyor, Town 
- Hall, Plymouth. 
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BROKEN STONE, 


EXTRACTORS. aspyatte Paving COMPANY. 


LIMITED, 


a 
ForM or BLoce 


|COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 

H Everyinformation to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices. 

i 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


SCOTLAND.— Oct. 20.—For construction of Lothian Road 
goods yard, Barrel Bank Covering, Edinburgh. Caledonian 


Railway Company’s Divisional Engineer, Princes Street 
Station, Edinburgh. 
SCOTLAND —Oct. 21.—For additions to Muiravonside 


Public school, Falkirk. Mr. James Strang, architect, Falkirk. 

SCOTLAND.—Oct. 27.—For erection of a combination in- 
fectious hospital at the east end of Old Rattray, the erection of 
boundary walls, &c. Messrs L. & J. Falconer, architects, 
Blairgowrie. 

SCOTLAND.—Oct. 28.—For construction, supply and erec- 
tion under one contract of the machinery and accessories 
required for the mechanical equipment of the machinery 
buildings at the Dalmuir outfall works, Glasgow. Mr. David 
Howe Moreton, 130 Bath Street. 

SHEFFIELD.—Oct. 21.—For erection of a public elementary 
school at Hammerton Street, Sheffield. Mr. W. }.* Hale; 
architect, 13 St. James’s Row, Sheffield. 

SIDCUP.—Oct, 23 —For erection of schoolrooms at the new 
school homes near Sidcup, Kent Messrs. Thomas Dinwiddy 
& Sons, architects, 12 Crooms Hill, Greenwich, S.E. 

SILLOTH.—Oct. 25 —For slater, plumber and plasterer’s 
work at two houses, Silloth, Cumberland. Mr. Geo. Arm- 
strong, architect, 24 Bank Street, Carlisle. 

STAMFORD.—Oct. 27.—For erection of an infants’ room at 
Greatford school, and removing and rebuilding the existing 
outer offices. Specifications and plans to be seen at the school 
or sent on application. 

SUDBURY.—Nov. 1.—For erection of machinery and 
destructor buildings at the sewage pumping station, ‘Ballingdon 
Street, Sudbury, Suffolk. Mr. T. W. A. Hayward, borough 
surveyor, Town Hall, Sudbury. 

SUMMERSEAT.— Oct. 27.—For reconstruction of the exist- 
ing tanks, sludge filters, &c. Mr. James Diggle, Hin Hill 
Street, Heywood. 

SWADLINCOTE.— Oct. 22.—For erection of a chimney-shaft 
70 feet high. Mr. W. A. Musson, clerk, Swadlincote, Burton- 
on-Trent. 

SWINTON.— Oct. 
deepening a ro-inch diameter borehole. 
surveyor, Council Offices, Station Road. 

TORQUAY.—Oct. 22.—For about 39 tons of 3-inch and 4- 
inch pipes and special castings. Mr. W. Ingham, water 
engineer, Town Hall Chambers. 


MINETT & GO. 


22.— For cleaning-out, widening and 
Mr. Robert Fowler, 


ee SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING MILLS. 
Telephone Mouldings worked to any Design 
862 ‘ at Lowest possible Rates. 


Scaffold Boards Cut, Cornered, and 
Hooped with Iron at very Low Rates. 

Prices on Application. 
PLOUGH BRIDGE 


ROTHERHITHE 


(Adjoin‘ng Surrey Commercial Docks). 
TELEPHONE 521 Hop. 


EDWARDS & MEDWAY 


Kennington Steam Joinery Works, 


9 ETHELRED ST., KENNINGTON CROSS, S.E. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Edgythe, London.” 


Specialties HIGH-CLASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 
in Polished Work. |#Nd every description of STONEWORK executed 


FRENCH ASPHALTE CO. 


Architects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 
despatch, HSTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 

ARCHITECTS 
(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo. ,Ltd.), Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 


LLAND ROAD, LEEDS. (3.3 ee eee yok ee 


HZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS|s faurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 
FICHARD D. BATCHELOR, 


ie 4. ao? eye Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. 
yr AG 
$! am ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. 


PIT, CASSBLS & WILLIAMSON, 2-2" "== 
‘ENGINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
MOTHERWELL. 


OATALOGUES FREE. 


MORTLEY FIRE CLAY CO. 


—_— 


LUMINOUS PAINT. 


MANY MEDALS AWARDED. 


W. G. HORNE & SONS, LIMITED, 


5 TORRENS STREET CITY ROAD, E.C. 


CADOGAN IRONWORKS 


STANLEY BRIDGE, 


CHELSEA, S.W. 


é 


LA 4 
2, ~« 20,2, 
So y Qn 2, ; Os 


eo s en 2, G 2 9a 29 aes 
‘ een ~~ WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. ayn, “e, % |Columns, Girders, Roofs, Railings, 
Basse as LARGEST Sream WeELL-Boriwe Toors IN THE KINGpom. a hd Ornamental Work, Castings, &c. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 


1 A LIST of Art Plates published in “ The 
‘|. LXVII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Frice 128. 6d. 


. Architect '’ will be forwarded on application to Gilbert. 
Wood & Co., Ltd.; Imperial Build!ngs, Ludgate Circus, 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
SPRAGUE'S ‘“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 


Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. 


Special Designs prepared. and Estimates for- 


Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
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WAKEFIELD.—For erection of two dwelling-houses, Denby | 


Dale Road, Wakefield. Mr. Willie Wrigley, 6 Westgate, 
Wakefield 

WALES.—For masonry required at the new sinkings near 
Bargoed and Pengam, for the Rhymney Iron Company, Ltd. 
Particulars can be obtained on application at the Company’s 


Offices, Rhymney. 

WALES.—Oct. 21.—For erection of twenty-eight houses at 
Newbridge, Mon. Mr. George Stevens, surveyor, Council’s 
Office, Abercarn. 


WALES.—Oct. 21.—For repairs to the joint county bridge 
at Loughor, Carmarthenshire, Mr. J. W. Nicholas, clerk, 
County Offices, Carmarthen. 


WALES.—Oct. 21.—For repairs to the joint county bridge 
at Loughor, Carmarthenshire. Mr. J. W. Nicholas, clerk, 
County Offices, Carmarthen. 


WALES.—Oct. 21 —For erection of twenty-eight houses at 
Newbridge, Mon. Mr. George Stevens, surveyor, Council’s 
Office, Abercarn. ; 


WALES —Oct. 23.—For alterations and additions to 
Campsie House, adjoining the workhouse at Merthyr Tydfil. 
Mr. Thomas Roderick, architect, Aberdare. 


WALES.—Oct. 23.—For erection of a boiler and engine 
house in connection with existing laundry at the Joint Counties 
Asylum, Carmarthen. Mr. E. W. Reed, clerk to the asylum, 
Carmarthen. 


WALES.—Oct. 39.—For additions to the Penclyn schools, 
Llangyfelach Mawr. Mr. W. David, architect, 97 Gorse Lane, 
Swansea. 

WALES.—Nov. 3.—For erection of classroom, cloak-rooms, 
boundary walls, &c., at Beaufort Hill Board school, Llangat- 
tock, Breconshire. Mr. Henry Waters, architect, Waengoch, 
Beaufort. 


WALES.—Nov. 4.—For erection of a mixed and infants’ 
school (to accommodate about 400) at Ystradgynlais. Mr. 
Philip Williams, Tyr Gorof, Ystradgynlais. 

WALES.—Nov. 5.—For erection of a chapel, Cwmllynfell, 
Glamorgan. Rev. J. Rees, Cwmllynfell. 


WALES —Nov. 6.—For erection of fog signal house, &c., 
at Nash Point, Glamorgan. Mr. Chas. A. Kent, secretary, 


Trinity House, E.C 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, Leather, 1s, 


lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


or with Receipt, 5s. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s. ; 

ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. ; 
SPRAGUE’S TABLBS, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 


Lithography at moderate rates. 
Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 


OLDACRES & CO., 52 CHANCERY LANE, 


LONDON, W.C. 
* Quantities '' Box; 14”x9" x5”, 2s. each. 
Tele. No. 1021 P.O. Central. Telegrams, ‘‘Oldacres, London.” 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 
199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


for 12s. 


iT. Fh. 


warded on Application. 
MrpAL AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Waiter Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


quares, Drawing Paper, Oanvas, Panels, &,, and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 


HEYL'S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS: 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 
W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.E. 

NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 

No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 

; Telephone No. 871 Hop. 

UANTITIES, &c., 

equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 


‘Quantities’? Box, 14 in. by 9 in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 
W. HARDAKER, 13 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. 


PLEASE SPECIFY 


SAM DEARDS’ 


PATENT 


‘CSELF-LOCKING” GLAZING, 


The removable Lead Cap and “‘Self-Locking” Steel Bar 
are special features that no other systems possess. 
Requires no Nuts, Boits, Screws, or Packing. 


VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW, 
And 34 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 


Guaranteed 5 Years, 


WIGAN.—Oct. 20.—For electrical equipment of a short 


length of new tramway and a portion of the existing tram- 
ways. Mr. Jas. Slevin, borough electrical engineer, Bradford 
Place, Wigan. ; 

WITHINGTON.— Oct. 23 —For erection of a chimney and 
additions to the present boiler-house, with boiler-seating, &c., 
at the workhouse, Withington, Lancs. Mr. David S. Bloom- 
field, clerk, Union Offices, All Saints, Manchester. 


HOW WE LOSE TRADE. 


THIS is how we lose our markets. A correspondent, who did 
not expect his statement to be published, tells a story of the 
recent fire at Frank da Costa & Co.’s rubber stores in Para, 
In the office were six safes, one each of English, German, 
French and Portuguese manufacture and two of American 
make. ‘ When the English safe was opened 35,000/. was found 
in an unrecognisable mass. When the Yankee product was 
inspected, money, books and papers were practically uninjured, 

The above paragraph appears in our contemporary the Sv 
We fancy the statement that the English-made safe was so 
unfortunate must be inaccurate as far as our leading safe 
makers of this country go. We have no hesitation whatever 
in stating they can vie both for strength and finish with any 
American or other foreign manufacturer. 


ON the question of the erection of a new theatre for Aber- 
deen the Town Council of the city have taken action which, 
it is expected, will result in an early commencement with the 
scheme. They agreed to the application on behalf of the 
Robert Arthur Theatres Company, Ltd., for a feu of a piece of 
ground on the north side of Rosemount viaduct, adjoining the 
Free South church, and this site, which has a frontage of 
117 feet to Rosemount viaduct, is to be exposed for sale by 
public roup at the upset feu duty of 234/. per annum. The 
building has to be completed within two years from the term 
of entry, which is to be at Martinmas of this year, and the first 
half-year’s feu is to be payable at Whit Sunday 1905. 


It is 


stipulated that the walls of the building fronting Rosemount — 


viaduct shall be of fine axed granite, and in the event of an 
ornamental portico or porch being erected the columns shall 
be retired to the same line as the columns of the Free South 
church. : 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Proeess, i 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


73inches wide). 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), — 
Westminster, S.W. | 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1902, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 185 Westminster. 


LIGHTNING 


eee 


ELECTROGRAPHED 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Telegrams, “FURS, NOTTINGHAM.” 


“ What we 


can do 


Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


printed Pamphlet. 


—~ 163 STRAND - 
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ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND 
Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway 


Telegraphic Address, * Cartoons, London.’ 
ee SE SE a SE A SPR ER A EE I 


CONDUCTORS 
W. J. FURSE & CO 


for YOU.’ 


price 12s. “ 


| 


| 


t 
’ 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (op | 


GEO. J. POORE & CO, LTD., LIVERPOO! 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHE! 
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' 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires a 
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BEECHINGS, LTD. 


| 


Write us to send you, Post Free, the above beartifull 
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TENDERS. 


ANDOVER. 


For erection of a brick culvert at Amport. Mr. JoHN Bradford. 
WORMALD, district surveyor. 
Wort & Way. : - £88 13 oO 
H.A.Annett& Son. “ : : 719-0 
F, BEALE & SONS, Andover (accepted ) 67 15 0 


ASTON MANOR. 
For erection of stabling, roller-house, workshops, offices, fore- 


BIRKENSHAW. 


For erection of a pair of semi-detached villas at Birkenshaw. 
Messrs. WALKER & COLLINSON, architects, Swan Arcade, 


Accepted tenders. 


J. Akeroyd & Sons, Birstall, mason and joiner, 
T. Nelson & Son, Bradford, roof tiler. 
T. Batty, Drighlington, pa‘nter. 


BISHOP AUCKLAND. 


) d cottage, Mr. G. H. Tack t For sewerage works at Leasingthorne and East Coundon 
fs ged cottage ea J . eae, ee South Church and Wear Valley Junction. Mr. C, JoHN- 
i Allen ' i eps oye SON, surveyor, Crofton House, Bishop Auckland. 
Ww. G hho ei : ; ; 9,2c0 eo . Accepted tenders. 
A “Heaps 8.982 ie G. Hetherington, Coundon, Contract No. 1 1£738 19/0 
E. Peder d 8.785 i Sap J Spark, Darlington, Contract No. 2. 1078-6 
G. Harley & Sons 8,619 0 0 G. Hetherington, Contract No.,3 139 18 o 
A. G. Teale 8,386 0 0 
W. Lee & Sons 8307.0 40 CAMBERLEY. 
= vf eel Re: = K For construction of about 370 yards of 9 inch stoneware pipe 
W. H Gibb 7 ee age surface-water drain in the High Street, Camberley, Surrey, 
T Bescon ; ; ; ; , ‘ T aan, 5 with the catchpits, manholes, &c. Mr. F. C. UREN, 
B. Reh tehouse & aon i ; F : 7,893 Sar surveyor, High Street, Camberley. 
Smith & Pitts Soeaceel An ce eo eas “£195 5 0 
D. Roberts ee ee 7775 0.0 D. i pac : . a % i 
_ G, TRENTHAM, 24 Heathfield Road, Hands- eet aw : 2 3 : sig ie 
\ worth, Birmingham (accepted ) : Oe. On. R 7 W. ; phys Hs faa Road, Whitton, 4 
fameeetiopkins»§ . . . . ATO. 0.150 ia aA TG EC.) emia me a arnt BAS NGA O 
. : F. Brown : : . : o £00.25 6 
BECKENHAM. 
- For street works in Downs Road and Beckenham Grove. Mr. CHICHESTER. 
| fee SNGELL, surveyor. For additions to the sewage-outfall works at A : 
: pe- ppledram:— 
Kavanagh & Co. . ¢ £2,858 pe ¥ (Contract No. 1) construction of precipitation tanks, filters, 
ae Bros. . 2,7 7 a ae boiler-house, pump-house, pneumatic ram pit, stable, cart- 
tae a yee ie shed, &c ; (2) construction, erection and setting to work 


BURSLEM. 


| For erection of the King Edward VII. home for nurses at the 
North Staffordshire infirmary. 


INO2. 5). : 
S. H. Johnson & 
(contract No. 2) 


of pneumatic forcing ram, sludge press, &c. 


Accepted tenders. 


G, Brown & Son, Newark-on-Trent (contract 


oa £5,703 0. O 


Co, Ltd, Stratford, E. 


1,584 14 4 


J. BAGNALD, King Street, Fenton (accepted) . £5,407 0 oO 
Fibrous Plaster 


OXYLIN 
DECORATIONS. | 


CORNICES READY for FIXING from 6d. foot. | 
OVERDOORS, CEILINGS, CAPS, TRUSSES, &c.| 
ESTIMATES FOR SPECIAL WORK. 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 


PAG ‘TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone § IMRosaic, 
| Moulded or Plain, 


‘IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 


Ayhalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


i ata tana ih andy 
Cc. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.5. 
SS ce eee neta eee 


SVE TIME. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. | 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 
Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks. 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


Thos. larrison, Ld. C R O G G 0 fd & =} O ba ° 


Bradford. ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKINC. 
INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
TON E., |“ DURABLE” ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 


CALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 

eer Henlibad tn tot BUILDING ond ORNAMENTAL WORK ANO ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 

VE ON 8TON ity. and combines Cun vewes (GALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS. 
© With Guar Dun narre xi oon es CHBAPNESS | Wy 4 Oni Bridge, MANCHESTER. 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR. 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEATHER-PROOF. 


JOHN KING. 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, 


LIVERPOOL. 


London Office : 7 Quality Court, 
2 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


WELDON 5s 


|4 WEATHER STONE oF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


se | For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOB Rone, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, CORBY, KETTERING 


torn, aun srows grannies Coven eenaane 
TIE VALLONGO SLATE AND. 
'ARBLE QUARRIES CO., LTD., 


16 AUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
SIATE su 
Puic Baths, 


= Prices and 


HATER SUPPLIES 


YSIONS, COUNTRY HOUSES, TOWNS, VILLAGES, 


ABS of any dimensionsfo1 


Tanks, Billiard Beds, &¢., &e. 


full particulars on application. 


',&e. Thousands of Springs discovered by W. Stone, 


~ Water Finder. Artesian and other Wells Bored and |® ee b eo. 
00 ee, vy Pea Supplies of Pure Water, Illustrated age B > : 

wlth. we ess. W. STONE, Artesian and Con- Ui; 

“ulti: Well Engineer, Bolingbroke Hall, Spilsby. ss 


H.M. GOVERNMENT 5< 
Sect 


VAL BE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &e. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.c. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


— dames Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to 
ON, F.R,S.A.,& HILL & HEY). 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX, 


“ EXCELSIOR ” EXHAUST AND 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zine 
throughout. 


Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture, 


UI)! a 


lil 
imi 


Price Lists, Oatalogues, Esti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 


Tele. Address, 


Bau Nocaiinet “ Ventilator, Halifax. 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 


Courses. 
The Best Ma.cerial for 


Paths, Floors, Roots, Stables, Cowsheds, 


Coacn-houses, &c. 


£2% 
OONTRAOTOR TO {83-2402 ESTABLISEED 
(re 1861, 


Every description of Asphaite laid and suppliec. 


T. FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STRIET 
LONDON, S.E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


HALIFAX. 


| For sewerage werks in Burnley Road. Mr. JAMES LORD, 
borough engineer. 


EHASTBOURNE. 


For alterations to the police-station at the town hall. Mr. 
Wn. CHAPMAN FIELD, borough architect. 


« W. Llewellyn : : : : ‘ : oLG75~ O80 Spencer Bros. . : ‘ : : : «4709-2 ; 
King & Son . ; : 5 : 5 : 0831030 Greenwood & Son _ . : : : : ; ee a é 
J CsTacey ie ; : : : : : 2 OG a5 ee S. Bedford & Sons. 533.219 ann 

W. & E. Noakes . : : : “ : oe OF SL VRO BoweER Bros.; Church Street, Halifax (accepted ) 516 12 2: 
Porn G For street works in the borough. Mr. LISTER COATES, archi- 
pepe tect, Yorkshire Bank Chambers, Waterhouse Street, 

For sewerage works in the district. Halifax. 

Thompson & Wilkinson. ‘ 3 ‘ £310 ome) Bower Bros. . : : ee : 2 £90: onmm 
Webb . . . . . . 309.15. 3 H. Gledhill . : : ‘ : ~)  e) SOazn 
Glenny. 6 se ee 1873, 9 6] OW, Appleyard =. 
Porter . 5 : ° 5 : : ; 122950 8.0 R. Bowers . : iS ; 5 5 ..78 oa 
French. . . - 220 0 O Riley, Sons & Hae : : : “aoe 95 10mm 
KEEN, Theydon Bois (accepled ): 3 : 203 ASO R. W. Foulds & Son . ; F i exauee 75 18 © 

- Wilson Border & Co. . -  * 0185070101 “Kenyon Bros. «. 3 Teo 9 
Spencer Bros. «© «es 

FULHAM. S. Bedford & Son. : : ; ; , . 72 19m 


For street works in Lysia Street. Mr. FRANCIS Woop, 
borough surveyor. 


ee HAMMERSMITH. 
Adamant Stone Co... » + + £3C0 © O| For erection of a block of workmen’s dwellings in Yeldham 
Imperial Stone Co. . : ; ee OO) Road, Hammersmith. Mr. H. Mair, borough surveyor. 
VICTORIA STONE Co. (accepted ) 4 5 ~ 22807 LOO ; 
Patent Indurated Stone Co. . : : J EO TION O W.R.& A. Hide. y . . . - £8,081 ee 
Excelsior Stone Co... os . a 238 0 ©| Fownsend & Coles. . «aa 8,446 2 6 
Balaam Bros . : . : 58 : .. 6,932 “OMG 
Roadway. L. F. Lamplough . .. « | 9) =O, Oogumnnnn 
G. Wimpey & Co. . : : ; : tart, 200.140 480 Wralbe Co, s ; ; : ’ ‘ . 6,778 0 0 
E, Parry & Co. . : ates a" ° : - 1,176 0 © Wimpey & Co. . , : wee . . « 6,748 tome 
J. Ball. ae ae wo bug” Tay es AAO LOS Holiday & Greenwood . . = « « 6,733 q00mm 
B. Nowell & Co. - 6 + + 1,120 0 ©] Martin, Wells&Co. . . « | = =) 6.COcunaIEEE 
H, J. GREENHAM (accepted) ; : A o, jOS5 0 SO Vigor & Co. : ‘ : 4 : ; . 6,588. ome 
G. Coffin & Son ‘ : 3 A : - 6,539 Ome 
GODALMING. S. Polden . : : : ; Pee os - 6,439 0: © 
For street works in the borough. Mr. J. HERBERT NORRIS, W. J. Renshaw. : : Z : z . 6,393, ® 0 
borough surveyor. C. Beach . : : ow ey, 6, 288 
R. D. Daniell . ; : : ‘ £1 509 11 6 J. Chessman & Sons. , } A : . 6,242 ome 
G. A, Franks . : : 4 : : 1,246 0 O General Builders, Ltd. . ; : ’ . 6,188 Gm 
W. Norris. : : 5 ; ; ; T2250) 10 Simms & Wood : : : : - - 5,994 mmo 
W. H. Wheeler : : ad ore : {28 15203:4/0.4-0 SS; Messas 5,910 17 
Carordss. 5 : : : J -}15409 850.70 SCUTT & SONS, 163 Waterloo Road, Sat (ac- 
Streeters & Todhunter . : : : At 068 OO cepted) . : : : : é - 5545 10 0 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


TNHE HAM HILE AND DOULTING STONE CO. 
(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 


a Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND 


“Impermeable” Concrete Pavint 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &e. 


ARTIFICIAL STON For Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, Heads, Windo 
SWEs Dressings, &c. Fireproof Floors and Stairs, 


F. BRADFORD & CO. HOMERTON, LONDON, N.E 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


ee ALFRED W ALKER & SON, 7 Upper James St., Golden Sq., Londen, * Post 
Lestis. Woodville, Pudsey, Leeds. a 


CONTRACTORS FOR mee SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, & 
EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Building 
Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). 

Over 100,000 super: yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, ‘ Walkers, Concreters, Pudsey 


American Maple Flooring 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 168,70_178 DRUMMOND, STREET, I 
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SUPPLEMENT 
lO 2 00a——_—oomnawammw>wm’{’{’‘"(ws—mo [| ',000—000—w—_—w*" 
HAMMERSMITH — continued. HESWALL. 
For erection of Board-room and clerk’s offices (part No. 1), | For street works in Hill Side Road, Cheshire. Mr. THOMAS 
also receiving home and out-relief offices, &c. (part No, 2), DAVIES, surveyor, 33 Kingsland Road, Birkenhead. 
for the Guardians of Hammersmith. R.S. Amery =. : : : : (AL, O322 oo 
Part No. 1. W. Maddock & Co. . : , Z % os) 4154901 517 @ 
H. Dakin & Co. . : : . ? - £8,330 ne) me Hughes - yee: ie F100 KOs O 
Balaam Bros. . ‘ : * % ‘ Bes Oo oO S. HUTTON, Bowdon (accepted ) § C ; QOaI7. 7 
W. J. Renshaw F ; : , : : a2rO. O 
W. Retave & Co. Fee AD aE O,0760 > © ; _ HOCKLEY. 
General Builders, Ltd. . : : ; . 6,643 0 o| For erection of a mixed school for 200 children, teacher's. 
_ T. Bendon ‘ : ; : ; ; 5 EG aa tena residence, Offices and boundary fences, &c., in Hockley 
Thomas & Edge . : : OSA On O village. Mr. WALTER J. Woop, architect, 26 Alexandra 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. : (te 0,487 20.0 Street, Southend-on-Sea. _ 
Sims & Woods ‘ : 3 ? i0,A5008.0" 6 D. Lamb, for the Salvation Army Farm 
H.L. Holloway . : ; 2 : . 6,440 0 0 Colony . : ‘ : é : ‘ £3) QII 10 oO 
_H. Lovatt : : ; , 3 ; . 6,400 0.0 Clare Bros. 7 : : . : : 3,606 10 © 
A. Kellett & Sons . : eae : « §6;302,)97°.9 S. E. Moss : : : : : : + 13§42eO oO 
H. Wall & Co. ; : ; : : 5F46,387450" 0 Coulson & Lofts : ; ; ; ; < 233530' FOr 0 
G Wimpey & Co. . é : : ; F637 1seO°.0 F. Wilmot : : + 73,360" Of © 
J. & M. Patrick r : i : t9y6,2700707-0 HOWARD & RUF FLE, Hockley (accepted ) . 3,387 10 0 
B. E. Nightingale . : ‘ : ; TN Gre Loe Re) E. West . : .* 3,334.0 0 
MemeeiNewman . . .. =. . «. 6,169 0 o F. Dupont & Comme eee DS | 5 ace! 3,320.80; 0 
J.E. Johnson & Son. 5.9276.087.0 Fre Ea Davey mere Par LM DAO sO 9 C 
DEARING & SON, Halliford Street, Islington Davis & Leaney , : : . : $2 3-2241O) O 
(accepted) .  . ; 5,803 0 O Re Elveys.) aoe oe eek re Geo 3,150.0) oO 
Part No. 2, HOVE. 
H,Dakin& Co. . - «+ + 19,497 12 3] For street works in Fourth Avenue and Stoneham Road. Mr, 
Balaam Bros. . . . . . . 16,550 0 0 H. H. Scott, borough surveyor. 
General Builders itd. . , ‘ 3 : aaetes 2 g Ac cep fe d ten Ane 
. 4 : ; ; i ‘ : ourth Avenue. 
" Meee son ; ; : ; ; ; ae 6 8 J. Parsons & Sons, “Sionchan f pe ; 732 50mOL O 
; é ; : : : : Pages bys 
T. Bendon . : 3 : : : head 50870) O70 J. Parsons & Sons Ba Oca © 
J.& M. Patrick. ¢ : ; ; ab B5;503,20..0 
Thomas & Edge . ; : F ; 235,409 107) 0 IRELAND. 
H. Wall & Co. ; ‘ é ; : . 15,367 0 ©} For rebuilding premises in Academy Street, Cork. Mr. 
B. E. Nightingale . ; : Set 5 4088 OO ARTHUR HILL, architect, 22 Georges Street, Cork. 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. . ; ‘ 21553705. O40 Hamilton & Co. : ; : , -£2;400 oO 
H.L. Holloway . Q : : ER. 300m .OF7 O A. Gaul . . : - ; : : 2,300 O oO 
J.E Johnson & Son. ; ‘ : Gu l6¢{90.0 0720 P. Murphy , ; ; : : 5 722.270 0: 0 
W. Marriage & Co, : : : A seers, 160 | 0} .0 E. & P. O’F lynn é : A é : Sez 5Or107 0 
Todd & Newman . : 5 : ; te ts,s20-- 0) 0 T. Kearns. : ; ‘ : ; F eZ Fion.0..0 
Sims & Woods - 3 : ; : 7. 15,000% 07.0 D. Kelleher. : - ; ; ; Par2.07 76.0). 0 
W. Jj. Renshaw. : ; . 84,639" 07-0 Sakiilly = : me209Z. O° O 
DEARING & SON (accepled vs g : 41 3.07072. 02 0 J. DELANEY & Co., Cork (acc epted ) ‘ #47,990" 0 °O 


BLAGKWALL 


GALVANIZED IRON 
COMPANY, Limited. 


GALVD. CORRUGATED 


AND 


PLAIN WORKING-UP 


SHEETS. 
RIDGE CAPPING, GUTTERS, 


HOT WATER, 
High and Low 
| Also STEAM. | 


{LFRED GRINDROD & CO. 
| WEST ST., SHEFFIELD. 


Telephone No. 2740. V ENTI L ATI i fH | 
(ea WORK GUARANTEED. | 


ve HELLIWELL 


**PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


INTENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 


(M. T. MEDWAY) 


ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET, 
DEPTFORD, S.E. 
Dinner Lifts a Specialty. 


NDON OFFIGEs 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W._ &e. 

| IRON ROOFING 
‘PHENIX ASSURANCE CO., Ltd. | AND: 
BUILDINGS. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE 


' 19 LOMBARD STREET, 
| AND 


‘ CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


THE SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1782. 


| 
| 
1s Current Rates. 


| ALTERNATING & CONTINUOUS GALVANIZERS othe IRONWORK. 
| Liberal and Prompt Settlements tT Ne a 
| ; ELECTRIC LIFTS. TANKS & CISTERNS. 


hecken free of all Liability. 


HYDRAULIC, STEAM, OR | | OFFICES—5 FENCHURCH STREET, 
‘Electric Lighting Rules supplied. | HAND POWER. LONDON, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
IRELAND—continued. MARGATE. 
For laying water-pipes, hydrants, &c., in Ship Street and New For cutting and filling-in trenches and laying therein about 
Street off Pound Street, Larne. 24,000 yards of cast-iron piping main 18 inches in diameter, 
D. Dowds : £3017 6 with all the necessary bends, junctions, fittings, &c, from 
J. KILPATRICK & Son, ‘Larne (accepted ) : f ES LOO Margate to Wingham, near Canterbury. Mr. ALBERT 
LATHAM, borough ene 
For repairs, painting, &c , at the workhouse, Dunfanaghy. yl ae Wye: 75. : , ‘ : LATO 00 
A; PiHughes i). ; 1351008 W. Jowett ; 5 F : : i 25,924 8 6 
J. MACMANUS, Letterkenny (accepted ) ’ <EVISO.70.8 CO Pararnor & Sons. s ; ; : « - 23;92t Sige 
For sewerage works at Malin Road, Moville. R.E. Hodgman. , : , : - 23,689 1 0 
W. McDEviTT, Gulladuff, Moville, co. ph Bpecee: T. Rowland. : : : : : - 23,174 18 Io 
(accepted ). ; : 5 £35 18 o J. Mowlem & Co. . ; ; : p - 22,506 0 0 
A S. Ingleton. : ¢ . ; b . 22;040°55 3a 
KNARESBOROUGH. W. L. Wallis & Co. : ‘ : ; . 21,102 19 Ie 
For sewerage works in the Long Flatt. Mr. S. TURNER, Reid Bros. .. ‘ ; A é : . 21,0343 
surveyor. G. Bell. : : ; é - 20,889 11 om 
A. Dixon. 4 : : : ; : £219 o oO Millen & Chrisfield : : : : - 20,0607 fiaae 
Stephenson . : . ; . : : 1909 0 O Westminster Construction Co. : : » 20,009 5 6 
Fisher . : : : : : : P5166 12756 rae. Starkey”: : - : 3 : - 19,335. 4a 
Dickinson & Long ‘ : F A : StS O119 290 J. & T. Binns . ; 4 5 ; % . 18,769 "Oaam 
Buckley : : E ; ope io tae ou 0) A. Beale . : 3 3 E | 18,220 77 ee 
OXLEY, Harrogate (accepted ) : j ‘ «> 14610 0 H. P. Embrey, “Ltd 3 : : ; . 18,159 2% 
Dunn . ‘ 4 EAL LO nO C. Chamberlain. ; ; : : - 17,308 Io oO 
For digging and Ah in of a gas-main ene of about 213 A. E, Nunn. . : : . - 16,989 90 0 
ome in length in Back Lane, Knaresborough. J. H. Vickers, Ltd. ° : : : - 15,670 0 0 
J. BUCKLEY, Thistle Hill (accepted) . ’ . £85020 B. Cooke & Co. : . : . - 15,662 14 1 
J. Pollock & Co... 3 . 5 , . 45,587 Oumm 
Le STON. Tuff& Muskin .  .). 
For supply and erection of about 450 yards of light wrought- H. Roberts. 15,299 16 3 
iron fencing, 5 feet 6 inches high, to design prepared by R. H. B. Neal. 15,202 12 7 
the surveyor, with three double hang gates and gate posts J. Moffatt 14,938 I 5 
complete. Mr. WILLIAM DAWSON, surveyor. W. Manders . 3 : : . ¥4,871 ome 
Ridgeway & Sons . e ° . ° £510 Oy *O S. Saunders 14 417 19 7 
) 
G. V. Banbury. poMR he hig ie 453 0 O| Dean & Co., Caxton Road, Chiswick ¢ (ae 
Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss : , ‘ : . .435°05- 0 cepted ) : ; . 13,884 3°99 
Jukes, Coulson, Stokes & Co. . : ‘ - 409 16 0 
B. C. Barton 2 : : if - ‘400-0, (O 
Raybould & Co. . - : . - ‘ .° 388-75 7-0 
Hill & Smith a8 ° : aa - 2 «375 Oo NORTHALLERTON. 
Bain & Co. . : : E « 1.370.500 fas : ) 
J. ELWELL, Birmingham (accepted ) : ,  483g80-15. So os aewaee works in the village of Brompton — End). 
. Frost : : , 5 p A : « £205 0une 
LINCOLN. Bushby.& Son. 3 Se se: Oo 'o. 
For alterations at the workhouse. A. W. Peacock . : i , : : « 155 ome 
HALKES, Portland Street (accepted) , ; LETS ATO iO M. Stockdale & Son . : : : : - 119° 5 


TO. MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANT: 
BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROA) 

5 a | & Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London." LON LON, B.C. 

a a ST a I 


Telephone 274 Holborn. 


FOR ALL CLIMATES 
WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. 
INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JoIsTs. Placed under Floor Boards BXCLUD 
Damp and DEADENS SouND. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. EsTastisueD 1870, 


FIREPROOF WALLS & FLOOR! 


“FE ECONOMY IN SPACE, ®, = 
y 008%, TIME, He on = 


OHEET. 


SOUND, DAMP anp_ 
soranz. VERMIN PROOF 


Used by H.M. Government, Admiralty, War Office, India Office, H.M. Office of Works, 
London County Council, &c. &c. 


WORKS - WALDO ROAD, WILLESDEN, W-W- 
CATALOGUE AND QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION. 


SECTION OF FINISHED WALL. 


THE FIREPROOF PARTITION SYNDICATE, LTO 


10 YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 
Se ee ea reece eran a et IE SS 
Vol. LXVIL. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Price 12s, 6d. Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, B. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ee eeeeeeOOOOOOOOS=qaousSsSSSsananoeonmy|'['[[sowm@m—'— 
: NEWLYN. PARKSTONE. 
For erection of a stores in the Coombe, Newlyn, Cornwall. | For street works on the Sandecoates Estate. Messrs. HANKIN- 
Mr. HENRY MADDERN, architect, 26 Clarence Street, son & SON, sey Bournemouth. 
Penzance. M. Loader 3 P : : “hs c64 16 3 
] Berryman : . ‘ . d F ee (oe) H.C. Brixey . ; 3 : ; : 962 10 9 
G. Cara BP ar Ng ve th 852" 0 Oo Grounds & Newton . Mics ante Wi nee 79gbar2 16 
J.S.Tregenza . , : 7 : i SIO OO G. Maidment . : - ; : ; sh? OABAL TS 7 
aejames . : : : : 2 fan 52 72080 G T. Budden . : 895 4 2 
J. H. Nicholas. ‘ é ‘ ° : S702 £0.50 W. P. SAUNDERS, Bournemouth (accepted ) eee  Sr°0 
Perkins & Caldwell . ‘ ; - : » 755 0° 0 
SN ee A OOO oO SALE. 
J. Rowe : 699 10 0o| For erection of buildings for the Sale Urban District Council 
C, TREGENZA and T. Janes, Mousehole, Paul electricity supply. Mr. CHARLES HOPKINSON, engineer, 
(accepted ). : 4 A : : 7d, Oy O 29 Princess Street, Manchester. 
W. SOUTHERN & SONS, Salford (accepied ) . £646 0 oO 
RAMSGATE. 8T. ALBANS. 
For street works. Mr. T. G. TAYLOR, borough surveyor. For alterations to igs aay is yee 
Flarrison Terrace. Miskin & Son, improvements at Alma Road school £57 0 0 
E. J. Newby & Sons . “ ; p é - £39" 9 Oo Blow & Peters, fireplace at Hatfield Road school 51 5 oa 
iHome  . < ; , . Ron et 20O SCOTLAND 
se Goodbourn : : i . ‘ Was. 7 38 For erection of a nurses’ home “sey athologi 
gical laboratory 
Bie WILSON (accepted ) , : : x EH fa Se and mortuary at Woodilee rd ty Lenzie, Glasgow. 
Seafield Road. Messrs. JAMES SALMON & SON, architects. 
G. Home . S 2 A : A A040 LO Brich, &, works. 
E, J. Newby & Sons . . . . . StL ay eat) Jas. Goldie & Son . : : : : £8 807 4 0 
A. E. Goodbourn Me tai a eae Oe le Robert Gilchrist &. Somme? 8,634 0 0 
G. Griggs. : : . . - 424 9 0 Robert Murdoch & Son . : ; : . 0,218°-0.0 
| W. WILSON (accepted ) . : : : » 400 0 90 John Paterson & Son, Ltd. ; ; : PET T. 4 
pee John Kirkwood : : ‘ A : C7 As OL. oO 
TES .J.&P. McLachlan. yes ’ . 6,965 KE 3 
_ A E. Goodbourn. . . : : : Apa kee eke) Wine Shaw & Sone GSS Sagebelg 
_ G.Griggs . : : : : : : Sas ee net FORREST & MCLEOD, Glasgow (accepted) . 6,463 6 41 
G. Home . 5 : : : : eETO2 COW O 
_ E. J. Newby & Sons . Kea, : é eR Quin 5 ; Wright, &¢.. works. 
| W. WILSON (accepted ) : : : wen 65.4. OF 10 Walter Guthrie & Co. ; : F é + 5,250 GO 0 
- Wm. Shaw & Son . : : ; : ar SiS orto, 2 
Model Cottages. Geo. Laird & Son . ; ‘ ; ‘ sea hiiee ihey 4 
A. E. Goodbourn . : : : : ‘ aos OO Miller & Murray. : : ; : SApsiztek tO 
Home . : : : : : 1300-5 Ox.'o John Peter : : : : : - 4,993 15 9 
E. J. Newby & Sons ; : 4 , , « 3366-1110 John Baxter & Sons . é aed PseT ON 5 
W. WILSON ee eee) ) - ‘ : ; P5837 O.c0 A. NIVEN & SONS, Glasgow (accepted) : . 4,540 7 10 


Tw BATH STONE FIRMS, L™ 


nggtite seo BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. awa ncn 
3 eeu satus Head Offices: TES AAHTIEM. iis‘ chosvehon nono, rimica 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINCS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. KS Py 


QUARRIES. PA yal® _gisygtt | QUARRIES $ M. 


MONK’S PARK. ane Sat a BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. 508 at & oe® COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. ot Hore be STOKE GROUND. 

> WESTWOOD GROUND. 


Q0 
FARLEIGH DOWN. Roe yw? 


Re rere obtained only of Reéisfered 
rc MARK, BRADFORD. 4 The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. PORTLAND. Dap MARA 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 
(AFE KEEPING OF PLATE, JEWELS, BONDS, &c. 


Th CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT (entrance at ce 62 Chancery ree PROVIDES Helen FOR 
ah CING IN ABSOLUTE SAFETY UNDER THE DEPOSITOR’S OWN CONTROL, AND OPEN TO DAILY 
ISPECTION, ALL KINDS OF SECURITIES, BONDS, DEEDS, PLATE, JEWELS, MANUSCRIPTS, and 
| VALUABLES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Sis from £4 4s. per annum. Special arrangements made for Storing Property durin 

i p Ps ‘ perty g 
»ong Rooms from £5 5s. ; owner’s temporary absence. 

Doosi Oy ; pero unui DEPOSIT BANK=—Money received on deposit for short 
rosits for Safe Keeping from 5s. periods at 23 p.c. Interest. 


(HE CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT AND OFFICES COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Viiors are invited to inspect the Safe Deposit, which is open free from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Descriptive Prospectus and fu‘l particulars may be 
cbtained from E. Vincent Evans, Manager and Secretary, 63-64 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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SCOTLAND— continued. SOUTHAMPTON. 
For erection of stone school to accommodate goo pupils, | For erection of Southampton head telegraph office. . 
janitor’s house, offices, parapet, area and boundary walls, Jenkins & Sons, Limited : F : -& 18,637 0 0 
‘bacteria tanks and drainage works, and making-up of H. Stevens & Co. . : : : 18,349 0 0 
playgrounds at Auchterderran, Cardenden, Fife. . Mr. Stevens, Bastow & Co., Ltd. . . . . 17,988. o0m@ 
WILLIAM WILLIAMSON, architect, 220 High Street, H. Cawte . . Ree oe . . - 17,956 0 o 
Kirkcaldy. Golding & Ansell . ; 4 ‘ : - 16,600 0 9 
Accepted tenders. 
R. McRobbie, Crieff, excavator, mason and ‘ sehen 
brickwork . . £3,951 8 4| For street works in Myrtle Street, Sycamore Street, Ash 
J. Munro, Cluny Bridge, Fife, carpenter and Street, Oak Street and Passages 1 and 2 off Myrtle Street. 
joiner. . . 2,186°14 4 Mr. JOHN ATKINSON, borough surveyor. 
W. Stewart & Sons, Crossgates, Fife, slater . 574 14 0 W. H. Williams : } F z : ‘ £1 664 2 8 
Thomson Bros, Kirkcaldy, iron and smith . 448 oO O N. Beddow & Co. ~*~ . ; © : » 1,584 Samm 
“ J. Grant, Alloa, plasterer . . : : ee Aa 0 otiane7 Gosling & Stafford . ; : ? ; . 1,488 12 0 
J. L. Arnott, Glasgow, plumber : : : 441 15 II W. H. Eva : is 1,360 18 10 
Meikle & Philip, Edinburgh, heating ; : 287 «01-0 P.D.&S.D. Haves, 35 Old Road, Stockport 
Wilson & Wood, Glasgow, tiler : : : 12517260 (accepted) . : F . 1,296 I1 o 
R. Boyle & Sons, Glasgow, ventilating . ; 82 15 oO 
_ J. Haxton & Co.,| Kirkcaldy, glazier : : 64 4 TRING. 
For street works in High Street and Frogmore Street, Tring, 
Herts. 
E. Smith &Sons_ : j : ; “£1 226 0 0 
STOKE-NEXT-GUILDFORD. H. Fincher & Sons . : : : : 1,215, Ome 
: : : . - Honour & Sons . : : : : . 1118) Ome 
For laying drains and other works in connecting twenty-three J : 
ae in Stoughton Lane, Stoke-next-Guildford, with the EEN en ee i 1,039 13 
sewerage scheme.. Mr. WILLIAM G. LOWER, surveyor, T. me ns S maf : , : - 10630 
Clee Felkig & Wateon ee 
W.G. Edward . ; ; ; 5 - £530 0 Oo ye : 4 : ahaa? 
Streeters & Todhunter. : : : ‘ ce 27, 0 O bie Williams (w7thd awn) . 927 13 Io 
AYLOR & SMITH, Great Missenden, Bucks 
Newland & Higgs . ; ; : : -0:489 NO. SO ae 6 
Mitchell Bros. . ° : : ; ubACh AAO 250 (accepted) . . ; j ; : 228 4 
Higlett & Hammond . : : é : 28 400-0, FO 
Tribe & Robinson : 5 : : Z = A702 FO ‘ Uxea oe : 
S. Ellis ; ‘ : - ? f ‘ . 474 0 o| For construction of aconcrete wall at the side of the stream 
RoWood o: : é é : : : 8460050 SO opposite The Woodman | beerhouse, Eastcote. Mr, 
A. Johnson . : é : ; ; . > 46720 0 EDMUND BIRKS, surveyor, Town Hall, Uxbridge. 
H. J. Smith. : : ‘ ; : , \ 463 70 2.0 A.J. Moore. -. 5 : : : ; . £120 Om 
R. Smith. é : : j : : aA Som tO mO C. Brown & Son. x k A : : . LOL toOume 
W. Young . : . - 449 “O.YO i Ml falc eh ae - : 3 : ; : - 96 Tome 
Lowe’s Sanitary Engineering Co. 4 ; «449.0 0 W. T. Wilson =. <r ; : ; - 9O° Came 
D. H.. Porter : : ; 5 e ‘ Pile Vash ehait 8) A. E. Wilson 2 70 4°60 
H. Capp & Son . : PALS TA Dek G. R. BROWN, Manor Court Farm, Harefield (ac- 
A, & F. GAMMON, Guildford (accepted ) es 6300-40) -0 cepled) . E ; ; : 5 ; . _ 57 teu 


BY SPECIA 
APPOINT/ICAT 


Designers and Manufacturers 


Ne OY i a i a Vi 


MANSIONS, VILLAS, FLATS, COUNTRY Zea 
OR SINGLE APARTMENTS 


FURNISHED AND DECORATED 


WITH ECONOMY AND _DISTINCTIOX 


ARCHITECTS OWN. DESIGNS CARRIE OUT. 


ESTIMATES AND SCHEMES FREE OF COST. 


GALLERTES :— 


. (175-181 OXFORD STREET, W. 
LONDON : 175, 170 SLOANE STREET, S.W. 


Atso aT LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, PARIS, anp CAPE TOWN. 
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WALES. 
For street works at Trevethic Street, Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. 
TuHos. F. HARVEY, surveyor. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


FRENSHAM HILL, FARNHAM. 
W. Brown . : : : Sy Ay i Net 4 
RK Webb ~ . ns : : ; ; EAA o Gert 
CATHEDRAL SERIES_HFREFORD: FROM NORTH CHOIE AISLE, Jones & DaviEs, Dowlais (accepted) . 500 18 oO 


LOOKING SOUTH-EAST. 
For erection of a schoolroom at Dynevor. Messrs. MARTYN 


PROPOSED WESLEYAN CHURCH, SHELFIELD. & LLovyD, architects, Dynevor Post Office, Neath. 


J. D. Ogley . : ‘ : -4£575 9 O 

TWO HOUSES AT OLD COLWYN. S. Harris :. : : . : < 550 oO O 

ae. THOMAS & REES, Dynevor (accepied ) 5168.G".0 

FIEHERY ESTATE, Ohba eal aad SHOWING PROPOSED | For street works in West- Street, Abercynon. Mr. JOHN 
WILLIAMS, surveyor. 

J. Sutherland 4 Age, 27 

E. Taylor . : ; 2 . lion. sae? 

Pe SBS EE. R. Wess, Abercynon (accepted) . 108 0 oO 


fe 


For sewerage works in the district. Messrs. WILCOX 


RAIKES, engineers, 63 Temple Row, Birmingham. For erection of two new classrooms and a new lobby for infants’ 


department, the connection of same with existing premises, 


cain ng Sa oe x 2 the alteration of two present classrooms, the erection of 
Hi P. Embrey, Ltd. 16,573 oles four new out-offices, &c., at the Board schools, Cwncarn, 
; ; : Mon. Mr. R. L. ROBERT, architect, Abercarn. 
F, Woolley : LSE ed J. Linton £837 9 0 
ae aes See C. F Morgan a a a ae 825 oe) 
J & J. Warner 15,268 0 oO i eiecence a, eae 
a eg 14,990 © ©| DW. Richards, Ltd. . pico 
eo econ i hae ra rs Davies Bros., Abercarn (accepted) 780 14 O 
eer Langley 4a) © ©} For erection of a curate’s house at Bryn, near Port Talbot. 
“9 a oe : Fadia Oy 2 Mr. FRANK B. SMITH, architect, Port Talbot. 
J. - Dl : As793 5 te 3 Humphrey & Co. ’ é 749471.010 
W. a & Sons ae Jeera Lattey.& Co. ce ee gc8e 08.0 
| wy Baste: oe 4 = C. & F. CAERS, Port Talbot (accepied ) 819 0 O 
, W. Morley & Sons . . 14,t15 © 7] For erection of a. mixed school to accommodate 160 children 
| R. W. Barker . + 14,047 9 O and teacher’s house at Brynna, Llanharran. 
_ Bower Bros. . : ° . . 13,926 0 0 F. G. Robbins . : - 262,380 7 05 0 
__ F. Barke. . . . . - 13,913 0 O P, Gaylard ; P F é 7 ; Sao Gr 0 
Barker Bros. . : . . 13,828 0 oO E. REES & Sons, Bridgend (accepted). wet,7075.0 0 
T.Vale . 13,800 0 9] David & Rees . Se ras Fe 
T. Lowe & Sons ; : 13,693 0 O 
W. Smith & Sons . : ‘ : ‘ . 13,17f 0 0O| For providing and laying about 2co yards of g-inch pipe drain 
J. MacKay, 39 Bearwood Road, Smethwick at Maesteg. Mr. FRANK B SMITH, surveyor, Port Talbot. 
(accepted) . ‘ : mEl2.02 7800" 0 J. O. BIREN, Maesteg (accepted ) . : eco, 72.4 
—————— —— 
Telegrams, 
‘‘Norsta, London.” 
Telephone, 
3495 & 3496 


Gerrard, London. 
ARCHITECTS’ . 
SCHEMES . .» 
CARRIED OUT. 


—:0: —— 


DESIGNS AND. 
ESTIMATES. . 
PREPARED. . 


eS 
— 
AS 


ee ey, Lei \ a 


f 


uh 


—_ 


) FREE OF. .-. 
I CHARGE ° ry ® 
= — :0: ——_ 
rk ES z DECORATION . 
No | CONSTRUC- 
; esa TIONAL 
NEL | E lebeyes eet | ALTERATIONS . 
aN | sed Rp a 
WZ ty S : :0: 
: IZ (re Ri a 
\ 3 . ‘ 3 q JL a ‘On: 
Ns egg MATIC | F ee Mins ARTISTIC. 
i El AOMORI EE Li 3S id FURNISHING . 
iE Sak We —— is _ FROM ORIGINAL 


NE 


AAs > mn? 
7B: 5 aeig wedi QD": Yy ‘AN ess RRA MWw 
ae: ee LL Fle UWE MN QED?E DUE tae 


eS Soe ee — dealt pa 
WeeoPAws=4 2A S624 OS OX WROUGHT. . 
——S————o——r IRON WORK. . 


2 


(ORMAN & STACEY, Ltd nests 


252, 253, 254, 255 & 256 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. (Oxford Street End). 
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WALES—continued. 


For erection of a cottage hospital, &c., at Rhymney, Mon, | For erection of a curator’s house at the Windsor Cemetery. 


Messrs. LLEWELLIN, SMITH & DAVIES, architects, G. Pether : ‘ 600 0 o 
Aberdare. Hollis & Son . 563 Oe 
Davis & Francis . - . : . “£2 605 0 oO Cooper & Son ’ - 542 10 
E. Gronow : : : 2 2 2,496 0 0 Butcher & Hendry : ‘ 515 0 Oo 
J. Morgan. A : : : : : PA Mo igyio A. H. Reavell 5 -. AGS: Ono 
T. F. Howells . ° : : : «2445 0,0 H. Benfoot . 449 0 o 
ad JOnesi os 2,445 It oO W.Green . ; P » 347 “Ome 
W. Witiams & SON, New Tredegar (accepted ) 2,285 15 oO R. FORMAN, Windsor (accepted). - ; - 340 Ome 
WANDSWORTH. 


For erection of six maisonettes in Wandsworth Bridge Road. 
Messrs. F. & W. STOCKER, architects, 90 and 91 Queen 


Street, E C. : 
W. J. Colennn Shen ; : ‘ : £6,002 Pais PiRaivouone ere and Forest roads. Mr. WILLIAM 
rida ok ; é ? ; j Lee : e FRENCH Bros, Buckhurst Hill (accepted) . £4,410 0 o 
F. W. Dunkley. : nae a 3,645 © Oo 
W. GODDARD, Kimberley, Hig wort oa 
New Southgate (accepted) . 3,610 0 O } Oe 
Newton & Burgess . f , : - 3475 © oj For alterations and additions to Old Park House, and for 
WARE. additions, repairs, drainage, f&c, to Goldie Leigh, both: 
situate in Long Lane, Bostal Heath, Plumstead. Messrs, 
ie supplying and laying 566 yards of 3-inch cast-iron water CHURCH, QUICK & WHINCOP, architects, William Street, 
main in Cross Street, Raynsford aoe Belle Vue Road AT ociwich: 
and Garland Road, Ware, Herts. ij. EB. SMALES; Old Park House. 
surveyor, New Road, Ware. : ; . : : 2 
A. J. Goodfellow & Co, s , . : . £229 12 0 Se Races eo ia 4 
M.S. Ketteringham . : : : : v4) 2034 TAl a0 Stephens & Son i 850 0 0 
W. H. Hinkins . 2 OSLO Ie EWEN ees 819 0 oO 
IDR BE Jetoyeumai, & Holly Villas, Clapton Square Runes ‘Bibs: : i 898 ame 
N.E. (accepted) § 1935-0) 40 A. E. Lymes 2 . 63 [OO tyme: 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE. F. W. Harris ° 5 - 698 0 o 
For erection of two cabmen’s shelters). Mr. HUGH NETTLE- G. G. Page . ; 2 é : : - 574 10 oO 
TON, surveyor. Goldie Leigh. 
S, Willcom NS ET SR Soe ee 0 ORI nay a gaye cit . 692 0 o 
W. Parnall . : : : : 4 : Pgh 277A yar Ss i ee i i . 670 ole 
C. Tear : f : : d ‘ : : rie i ie Thomas & Edge . : 652 0 0 
M. Jones. ; Oe 50-0 A E. Lymes 634 13. 6 
C, ADDICOTT, Weston- super- Mare (accepted ) GRO 100 Stephens & Son . ; 3 690. game 
WIBSBEY. Ennes Bros.. : : . 6tT ORO 
For street works at Northfield, Wibsey, Yorks. Mr. JOSEPH Chuter & Perrott. ‘ 7 - 5909 lomo 
COWGILL, engineer, Pearl Assurance Buildings, Bradford. F. W. Harris . 552 0 0 
WATMOUGH & PRESTON, Bradford (accepted) .£600 12 0 |: G.G. Page. 3 521 0 Oo 


WINDSOR. 


WOODFORD. 


For street works in Granville, Albert, Ashford, Oakdale, Beech- 


Appropriate to its Surroundings. 


Windows and Cabinets, in practically all 
Schools, and a great variety of finishes. 


The Collection of Designs and 
Patterns of this class is by far the 
largest in the world and is of the 
highest technical excellence. 


An Exhibit Room for the con- T®4D# Maxx. 


provided at the address below— 


MARKT & CO., 


Sole European Agents for 


THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Fixed complete, of best quality, materials, ana workmanship, at very low prices, and at shortest notice, in any quantities. 
Estimates rree. Apply to 


EDWIN C. WHITE, English & Foreign Timber & Bark Merchant, @ 


Steam Saw Mills, Canal Wharf, BASINGSTOKE, HANTS. 


4STABLISHED 1732. All kinds of eae Timber in Stock. Gates, Sash Sills, Scantlings of all sizes, Plank Board, &c, 
LONDON AGeni: H. BRAZELL, 23 OASSELDEN ROAD, HARLESDEN, N.W. 


Hardware of Ornament. 


Comprising Decorative Metal Work for Doors, 


venience of Architects and their clients is 


20 Chapel Street, Milton Street, London, E.C. | 


Contractors to 
7H.M. Government, | 
| Hotels, Churches, 
| Workhouses, Hospitals. 


Sole Agents for 


AVAPOUR SYSTEM, 


OAK PARK FENCING “i, 


EVANS-ALMIRAL SYSTEM. 


Write for Pamphlet. 
GLOBE ENGINEERING WORKS, 


1 F 8 
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WORKINGTON. 


For ironwork of a bridge over the L. and N.W. Railway and 
the Maryport Road at North Side, Workington. 
WORKINGTON BRIDGE AND BOILER Co, LID. (accepted ). 


WORTHING. 


For alterations and additions to the muiuicipal offices. Mr. F. 
ROBERTS, surveyor. 

F. Sandell & Sons . £498 © oO 

Blaker & Son... AZ? EG. 0 

W. W, Sandell 415 0 O 

W. H. SAWLE (accepted ) 395 7 oO 


3 Received too late for Classification. 
CROYDON. 


For furniture to be fixed at Swan and Sugar Loaf hotel, 
Brighton Road, Croydon, for Mr. J. E. Brown. Mr. 
FRANK WINDSOR, architect, 9 and 10 Bank Buildings, 
George Street, Croydor. 
' Warinc & Co. (accepted Tue 
DUDLZY. 


or erection of the Upper Standard school, for the Dudley 
School Board. 
M. RounD, Dudley (accepted) 


BET43Bo-0 0 


BATHS FOR SMALL DWELLINGS. 


(HE time when a bath-room was considered a luxury even in 
sood-class houses and one hardly to be expected in those of 
nedi um size has now happily passed away, and the luxury of 
vesterday has to-day become a necessity. 

That it is equally so in smaller dwellings is obvious, but the 
vorking man who wants it most least often finds this accom- 
nodation, although believing that cleanliness is next to Godli- 
jess, and knowing that it is the greatest security for healthiness. 
The reason for the absence of a bath-room in small houses 
snot far to seek. In every town the cost of the ground, high 
rice of materials and increased wages of the operatives leaves 
‘omparatively but a small return on the outlay, and it is not 
sossible to provide better accommodation without further 
xpenditure, which will be unproductive unless an increased 
‘ent be charged, and to get that will be found difficult. 


= 
a 


\ JENNINGS’ 


. £11,760 0.0 | 


But this, we believe, need no longer account for the absence 
of a bath having an ample hot and cold water supply, even 
in the smallest house, as we will show this accommoda- 
tion can now be added without any increase in the cost 
of building. This is effected by the introduction of a com- 
bined bath, sink and wash-boiler which was exhibited at 
the Health Exhibition held in connection with the recent 
Sanitary Congress at Manchester, where it attracted consider- 
able attention and received much favourable comment. A 
brief description will enable our readers to readily understand 
the principle and its advantages. In place of the usual sink- 
stone is used one made of artificial stone 5 feet 8 inches by 
2 feet, having a dish in the centre, a drainer at one end, and 
a circular rabbeted hole at the other, into which is placed 
a wash-boiler made of sheet copper, tinned inside, fitted with 
hinged lid and a brass tap near thebottom. Beneath the sink- 
stone is fitted the bath mounted on small rollers, and at the 
narrow end the brass outlet is fixed by a swivel arrangement 
to a wrought-iron outlet pipe, which are both either fixed to or 
buried in the floor, forming a pivot, so that the head of the bath 
can be drawn into the kitchen. Fig. 1 shows the sinkstone, 


the method of fixing the boiler and the batty The boiler is 
filled from the ordinary tap by attaching a short length of 
rubber pipe, and is heated by a patent multitubular Bunsen gas 
burner. As the hot water is drawn off into the bath the boiler 
is replenished from the cold-water tap and a continuous supply 
of hot water is obtained until the bath is filled) The waste 
pipe of the sink is carried behind the bath into a gulley outside. 

We have gone into the question of cost of the sink, boiler and 
fittings and bath, and find that it is no more than an ordinary 


PATENT 


ee BATH VALVES 


7] yy i ]} ca 


a T 
Wij a \ 
— rm 
= , 


‘ Teleg: rams, 
; ININGS. LONDON.” 


(For Hot and Cold Water Supply), and 


HALF- TURN LEVER WASTE. 


Upwards of 5,000 in the in Vatione Parts of the Country 
in Public Baths, Asylums, Hospitals, Infirmaries, Hotels, 
and Private Houses. 


Supplied to H.M. the King at Windsor Castle, and various 


Residences of the Nobility. 


AWARDED THE MEDAL OF THE SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


JENNINGS? WARMED FRESH-AIR VENTILATING 


GRATE AND STOVE, 


uD IN THE BANK OF ENGLAND and BRANCHES; the CAMBRIDGE HOSPITAL, ALDERSHOT 
and other important Buildings. 


Avhitects are invited to inspect these and other Specialties at the Works, where further particulars can be 
obtained. Catalogues on application to 


| GEORGE JENNINGS, LIMITED, 


(Special Appointment SANITARY ENGINEERS TO H.M. THE KING, 
LAMBETH PALACE ROAD, LONDON. 


Telephone, 
68u OP. 
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kitchen sink and built-up wash boiler, but the adoption of this | 


system would be greatly appreciated by the tenant, and the 
owner should find an increasing demand for houses so fitted. 
Fig. 2 shows the bath fixed, but not made to draw out 
into the room. 
iron secured to the underside of a strong hardwood frame, 


and hinged so as to lift up when the bath is required, 
and below the waste grate a spigot fits into a cone when the 
bath is down; while the outlet to the bath is attached by a 
union to the waste pipe carried through the wall to the sink 
gully. A separate cold-water tap for supplying the boiler is 
recommended for this bath. 

The advantages of this system are many—no bath-room 
is required, there is no chimney or flue, any level floor 
will do for fixing, the hot-water supply is independent of the 
kitchen fire, there are no circulation pipes to burst with the 
frost, no more space is required than for an ordinary sinkstone 
and built-up boiler, and they are easily fixed by an ordinary 
workman. These baths are being introduced by the Kitchen 
Bath Fitment Company, 515 Queen’s Road, Sheffield, who no 
doubt will be ready to give fuller particulars. 


THE Batley Town Council have decided to defer the 
erection of a new town hall szwze die It has been resolved, 
however, to rebuild and enlarge the present hall (which was 
recently damaged by fire), so as to provide council-chambers, 
police-court and municipal offices under one roof. 


tn this case the sink is made of enamelled | 


TRAMWAYS ON THE EMBANKMENT. 


_ THE proposal put forward by the London County Council foy 

the construction of an underground electric tramway over 
| Westminster Bridge and along the Embankment, which was 
rejected by the Lords’ committee, is to be revived. At an early 
meeting of the Council the highways committee intend to 
recommend that application be made in the next session of 
Parliament for powers for the construction by the Council of 
a double line of tramways from the present terminus in West- 
minster Bridge Road véa Westminster Bridge, Victoria 
Embankment and that’ portion of the Subway authorised by the 
London County Council (Subways and Tramways) Act, 1902, 
between the Strand and the Embankment to join at a point 
near the Strand the underground tramway authorised by that 
Act. In their report upon the matter the highways committee 
point out that the end to be aimed at is the provision of through 
facilities for persons to travel north and south, and that object 
will be gained if the scheme is made complete by establishing 
a connection between the Council’s tramways at the West- 
minster Bridge terminus and the underground tramway at the 
Strand. The cost of making this line, if constructed on the 
underground conduit system of electrical traction, will be about 
51,500/., to which must be added the cost cf equipment. The 
committee are advised that the line will in all probability be 
remunerative from the outset if there is sufficient traffic to 
warrant a half-minute or even a three-quarter minute service, 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


THE Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers have, in 
addition to the medals and prizes given for communications 
discussed at the meetings of the Institution in the last session, 
made the following awards in respect of other papers dealt with 
in I901-2:—A_ Teiford gold medal to J Macfarlane Gray, 
London; a George Stephenson gold medal to R. Price- 
Williams, London; a Watt gold medal to W. Bell Dawson, 
MA., DSc, Ottawa; Telford premiums to W.:R. -Cooper, 
M.A., B.Sc, London; E. M De Burgh, Sydney, N.S W.; 
George Wilson, DSc., Manchester; Frank Oswell, B.A, 
Buenos Ayres; A. W. Brightmore, D.Sc., London; a Crampton 
prize to C. D. H. Braine, Mowbray, Cape Colony; the Manby 
premium to B W. Ritso, Cape Town a 


For students’ papers the awards are:—A Miller scholarship 
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enable for three years) and the “James Forrest” medal to of miniature rifle shooting will be supplied on application to 
 F. Lloyd, Birmingham; Miller prizes to J. C. Collett and the Secretary at that address. 


jy, H. C. Clay, London ; H. C M. Austen, London; A. M. The committee are now arranging the details of a miniature 
ter, London; Robert Bruce, Manchester; L. F. Wells, B.Sc. | “Bisley,” ze. a competition open to all miniature rifle clubs, to 
fanchester; W. H. McLean, Glasgow. be held in March next. Some valuable prizes have already 


been offered, and full particulars of this competition will be 
forwarded to all clubs desiring to enter. 
Thanking you in anticipation for inserting this letter,— 


CORRESPONDENCE. I am, dear sir, yours obediently, _ 
Rifle Shooting as a winter Pursuit for Working Men FRED ee Le eeepc Gormittce 
’ 
SS ear \ Society of Working Men’s Rifle Clubs. — 
S1r,—May I ask you to afford a little space in the columns 17 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


f your paper to bring again to the notice of your readers the 
bjects of the Society of Working Men’s Rifle Clubs, of which 
*ield-Marshal Earl Roberts is president ? 

This Society was inaugurated at a meeting at the Mansion TRADE NOTES. 
Jouse in the Spring of last year, and since the publication of 4 - 
he last letter * the subject in December last ae been instru- he and after October 13 the telegraphic address of the 

: : : Pears ts ; ie uabon Coal and Coke Company will be “ Dennis, Ruabon. 

gental in forming thirty-six miniature rifle clubs. Considering 4s ? 
he difficulties which beset the path of every new institution, it Messrs. HANDYSIDE & Co. LTD., of Derby, makers of 
‘ill be admitted that our record is by no means a bad. one. steelwork for bridges, roofs, &c , have just completed the steel- 

The Society was formed for the purpose of affording work for the new building at Watford for Messrs. Bemrose & 
acilities to the working classes to become skilled in the | 50s, of Derby and London. 
andling of the rifle. Its aim is to induce large numbers THE Columbian Fireproofing Company, Ltd., of 37 King 
f wage-earning people to occasionally utilise their evenings— William Street, E.C., have just obtained the contract for fire- 
he only time which is at their disposal—in a manner which, proof ficors and roofs for the large bakeries at Fulham for 
hile interesting to themselves, will also prove profitable to the | Messrs. Macfarlane, Lang & Co., of Glasgow, as well as for 
state. branch banks at Manchester and Deptford for the London City 
Phere are many places which, used only partially for other and Midland Bank, of Threadneedle Street. 
vurposes, could be temporarily utilised during the winter We have received from the Permanent Decorative Glass 
‘eason for rifle shooting. To establish a rifle club fully | Company, Ltd, of 36 Basinghall Street, some samples of their 
quipped with the apparatus recommended, rifles, &c., a hall | “ Florite” opal wall tiling, a new mural decoration, which 
vt room of 40 feet or more in length is required, and a sum consists of opalescent and various tinted glass tiles, which 
of 152. will more than cover the initial cost, whilst without the | by means of a specially prepared backing are easily and 
\pparatus a small club could be started for 57. The profit on permanently fixed. A notable feature of this Company’s 
‘he sale of ammunition and a small subscription from members tiles is the method of decoration employed on them, in which 
will cover the «ost of maintenance. the design, which is in various colours and very artistic style, is 
' The committee of the Society has just published a little applied by a patent process which, it is claimed, is absolutely . 
yook showing the best means of forming and conducting a indestructible. Designs en swzte for dado, filling, frieze and 
‘niniature rifle club, and a copy will be gladly sent free ot borders can thus be supplied, and forms a complete wall 
sharge to any person interested in the subject. Samples of | treatment of a novel, effective and permanent description, 
various kinds of apparatus recommended for use as indoor | which, while eminently pleasing, is comparatively inexpensive, 
anges can be seen at the Society’s offices, 17 Victoria Street, | and is certainly worthy of the attention of the architect and the 
Nestminster, at any time, and any information on the subject | decorator. 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE tramways and electric-light committee of the Aston 
Manor Urban District Council have received the sanction of 
the Local Government Board to the loan of 52,436/. for electric 
lighting, payable in twenty-five years. The committee will also 
recommend that the following scale of charges be approved for 
the supply of electricity for all purposes in the district, viz 13d 
a unit for twenty-two hours a day, 6d a unit for the remaining 
two hours; that the Council’s tramway and electrical experts, 
with the surveyor, have advised them that the character of the 
district is not suitable for centre pole construction, and, in the 
circumstances, they have given instructions for the adoption of 
side poles, to include span wires, to be erected. 

A REPORT on electric lighting and power for the Auckland 
(N.Z.) Harbour Board by Mr, W. G. T. Goodman has been 
presented, and states that electricity as a power for crane and 
capstan work is far more suitable than hydraulic or steam 
power, and estimates the number of lamps required at 4o arc 
lamps and 737 incandescent lamps of 16c-p. He strongly 
recommends the direct-current system, and submits two sample 
systems. Taking all the circumstances into consideration, 
concludes the report,'it would be cheaper for the board to 
obtain the power either from the City Council, if the latter 
erect a generating station, or from the tramway company if it 
will undertake the supply. 

AT a recent meeting of the Wednesbury Town Council the 
Mayor proposed the adoption of a scheme of electric lighting, 
to be carried out by the Corporation in conjunction with an 
agreement which it was recommended should be entered into 
with the Midland Electric Power Company for the supply by 
the latter to the Corporation of electric energy in bulk for both 
power and lighting purposes. His Worship explained that the 
Corporation originally obtained a provisional order for the 
supply of electricity within the borough, but after taking the 
whole of the circumstances into account it was considered 
advisable to arrange for a supply from the company in question, 
and terms had been arranged which were satisfactory to both 
sides. This was a matter for congratulation, as it would 
enable the Corporation to supply the public at a reasonable 
rate. Mr. Davies said he believed Wednesbury would by this 
arrangement be able to supply electricity at a lower rate than 
neighbouring towns were able to do. The resolution was 
unanimously passed, and it was agreed to apply for sanction to 
a loan of 11,000/. to defray the cost of the work, 
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THE members of the New Mills (Cheshire) U 
Council have had an important project before 
recent meeting Messrs. Rowcliffe 
chester, wrote saying they were about to apply on behalf 
of an influential syndicate of local gentlemen for Parliamentary 
powers to erect electric generating stations and lay mains for 
the supply of electricity and power-gas throughout the district, 
comprising the county of Chester, the northern portion of the 
county of Stafford and the north-western corner of Derby- 
shire (including New Mills district) to the boundary of the 
Chapel-en-le-Frith Union, which was not included’ in the 
Derby and Notts Act. The area of the district is about 
1,770 square miles, with a population of about a million and 
a half. Within this area there are four county boroughs, 
twelve boroughs, forty-four urban districts and twenty-eight 
rural districts. The scheme will be on the same lines gene- 
rally as the Lancashire Electric Power Act, and the districts 
will. join up to the districts of the Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire and Notts Act. The chief object of the company 
is to supply electricity and produce gas for power purposes, 
and although it would be prepared to supply local authorities 
with electricity in bulk for lighting and other purposes within 
their own areas, and, indeed, would be placed by the Act 
under obligation to do so if required at much cheaper rates 
than they could produce it for themselves, the company’s busi- 
ness would lie in the directions heretofore practically untouched 
by local authorities. They asked for the co-operation and help 
of the Council in an undertaking which could not fail to be of 
great benefit to the district and place it on a par with other 
districts where similar undertakings will in due time be in full 
operation. Full details of the scheme would be supplied to 
the Council in due course and the Council deferred full con- 
sideration of the matter until those details are supplied. 
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VARIETIES. 


THE new Rise Carr Eoard schools, Darlington, were opened 
on Friday last. 

THE new building erected by the Manchester Municipality 
at a cost of 300,000/. for the purposes of a school of technology, 
was formally opened by the Premier on Wednesday last. 

BOLTON Hall, the seat of Lord Bolton, situate about 2 miles” 
from Leyburn, in Yorkshire, was practically destroyed by fire 


- on Wednesday night. 
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THE bridge which has been erected over the Water of Leith 
y the Calder district committee of the Mid-Lothian County 
‘ouncil at a cost of 350/. was opened on Saturday afternoon. 

A sTACK of bricks at Messrs. Doulton’s brickworks, 
t. Helens, collapsed on Saturday, and two men named 
matrick Horan and James Knox, who were removing bricks, 
ere killed. 

A FINE new block of buildings erected by the Keighley 
‘orporation at the corner of Cooke Lane and College Street, 
t an outlay of about 4,000/, as offices, show and work-rooms 
or the gas department, have just been brought into use. 

THE shelter erected by the church members and friends of 
\ll Hallows, in the churchyard adjoining the church in London 
Vall, for the people employed in the City arriving at Liverpool 
‘treet and Broad Street stations in the early mornings, was 
ormally dedicated by the Lord Bishop of London on Saturday 
fternoon. 

WE understand that a new theatre is to be erected in a very 
jrominent position in the High Street of Colchester. It is to 
eat 1,100, and plans have been prepared by Mr. J. W. Start, 
rchitect of that town, and 54 New Broad Street, E Giyond 
juilding operations will be commenced almost immediately. 

Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE visited Falkirk on the 1oth inst. 
n connection with the opening of the new Falkirk Public 
Library just erected in Hope Street, towards the cost of which 
Ur. Carnegie contributed a sum of 3,000/. The library, which 
sexpected to cost about 7,000/., provides extensive as well 
's very convenient premises. The front building is two storeys 
nheight, and the back one storey, with basement flat. The 
wrincipal or street floor contains the reading-room, lending 
ibrary, reference library, librarian’s room, &c. The upper 
loor contains a recreation-room (which can also be used for 
ectures, &c.), lecturer’s retiring-room, &c. In the basement 
re large work-room, staff-room, heating apparatus, &c. 

_ Mr. B. T. BATSFORD, of High Holborn, announces that a 
‘ook entitled “ Facts on Fire Prevention,” edited by Mr. Edwin 
). Sachs, and embodying results of investigations with fire- 
‘esisting materials by the Fire Prevention Committee will be 
ssued towards the end of this month. The book, which forms 
wo volumes of 220 pages each, profusely illustrated from 
shotographs and drawings, deals with floor construction, par- 
ition construction, ceilings, window and door protection, all 
ubjects of considerable immediate importance, both in respect 
9 the practice of building in London and the various proposed 


amendments in the Building Act and factory regulations. The 
volumes contain facts only, as distinct from views and 
criticisms, and the book is intended as a standard work of 
reference. 

THE following candidates from the Midlands are among 
those who have passed the examination for the professional 
associateship of the Surveyors’ Institution, of which body the 
first ordinary general meeting in the approaching session will 
be held on November 10:—Mr. Arthur Ward Ashton 
(Oswestry), who has also secured the Headel prize in the 
examination; Mr. R. W. Brealey (Leek), Mr. R. C. Holbech 
(Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham), Mr. R. B. Lees (Congleton), 
Mr. A. D. Orchard (Hereford), Mr. H. B. Owen (Newcastle, 
Staffordshire), Mr. L. E. Shone (Whitchurch) and Mr. H. of 
Young (Rock Ferry, Cheshire) ; in addition to a number of 
non-student candidates, among whom are Mr. J. T. C. Hazle- 
dine (Shrewsbury), to whom have been awarded the Driver 
prize and the Penfold silver medal, Mr. A. E. Jones (New- 
castle, Staffordshire) and Mr. J. E, H. Stooke (Danesmere, 
Herefordshire), Mr. R. A. E. Every-Clayton (of the Blackmore 
Park Estate Office, Hanley Castle) and Mr. Gilbert Pinson (of 
Corporation Street, Birmingham), it is announced, are among 
ihe professional associates who have qualified by examination 
for the fellowship of the Institution. 

Tue Glasgow Hippodrome—the latest addition to the 
amusements of that city—was formally inaugurated last week 
by a full-dress performance of the first programme, which has 
since been offered to the public. The hippodrome is situated 
in the Panorama Buildings in Sauchiehall Street, occupying 
what has been successively the stage of a panorama, a skating- 
rink and a variety theatre. Its chief feature is a sinking arena, 
the construction and dimensions of which are similar to the 
London Hippodrome. The ring by an elaborate mechanical 
contrivance can in one minute be converted into a huge lake 
of water. This is contained in a tank composed of steel boiler 
plates, which when full holds 100,000 gallons of water, rests 
on a framework of steel girders, and they in their turn are 
supported on dwarf concrete walls. Inside the tank is fitted a 
rising and falling platform constructed of eight steel girders, 
on which a teak wooden floor is laid. This platform, on which 
the performances take place, is raised by a powerful hydraulic 
ram capable of lifting 50 tons. The building throughout is 
lighted by electricity. Mr. James Miller, the architect of 
Glasgow International Exhibition, has carried out the numerous 
alterations required to transform the building to its present state. 
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BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE memorial-stone of the overflow ward which is being 
erected at Kidderminster Infirmary by Mrs. William Adam, of 
Elderslie, in memory of her late husband at a cost of about 
1,0002., was laid on Monday afternoon. 


AN extension of Covent Garden Market is about to be 
‘erected to accommodate the French flower market. It will be 
‘two storeys high and will be covered with a glass lantern light. 
The wrought-iron girders are being fixed and hopes are enter- 
‘tained that the building will be completed and ready for open- 
ing by Christmas In architectural style and material it will 
harmonise with the other imposing departments of the market. 

A RESOLUTION has been come to by the Central District 
committee of Stirlingshire to proceed with additions to the 
fever hospital at Bannockburn at an estimated cost of 4,01 42, 
exclusive of architect’s fees, legal expenses, furnishings, &c. 
They have also agreed to apply to the standing joint com- 
mittee for power to borrow 4,000/. for the erection of the 
‘buildings. 

THE ceremony of cutting the first sod in connection with 
the new water supply for Margate was performed on Friday 
ast by the Mayor of the borough at the source of supply, 
Wingham. The undertaking, which will involve the laying of 
‘over twelve miles of main, and an expenditure of something 
Tike 100,0007, and will give an unlimited supply of good water, 
has been for several years under consideration, but Parlia- 
mentary powers have only recently been obtained. Following 
the ceremony a large company were entertained by the Mayor 
to a luncheon at the Red Lion hotel, Wingham. 


AT a meeting of the Aberdeen Town Council a report was 
submitted by the slaughterhouse committee recommending the 
‘erection of a public slaughterhouse at the Central Park at an 
‘estimated cost of 22,0007. Strong opposition was offered on 
behalf of the residenters of the Kittybrewster district, which, it 
was urged, would be injured as a residential quarter if an 
abattoir were erected there. Objection was also taken on the 
ground that -railway facilities could not be procured. By 
sixteen votes to twelve the report was approved, and it was 
agreed to apply in next session of Parliament for power to 
‘borrow 30,000/. to defray the cost. 

THE foundation-stone of St. Margaret’s Church, Dalton-in- 
Furness, was laid on the 11th inst. by Lady Evelyn Cavendish, 


whose husband, Mr Victor Cavendish, M.P., is lay rector of 


the parish. Up till quite recently service has been held in an 
iron structure, which has done duty for thirty-one years, but 
this has been demolished and a handsome building of stone js 
being erected in its place to accommodate 600 worshippers, 
The style is a simple rendering of the Early English or Lancet 
period of Gothic architecture, in which ornament has been very 
sparingly used and good effect obtained by simple outline and 
proportion of parts. The architect is Mr. R. B. Preston, of 
Manchester. The cost of the new church is estimated at about 
4,000/. eg 

At Whitby the foundation-stones have been laid of a 
Methodist church and schools in Church Street. The new 
church will consist of spacious entrance vestibule, two stair- 
cases to the gallery, which will seat about 200 persons, the 
area on the ground floor also seating the same number, 
making the total accommodation about 4co. The style is 
Classic adapted to the situation. The church, including the 
recess for orchestra, will be about 55 feet long by 34 feet 
6 inches inside. The schoolroom behind the church will be 
51 feet by 25 feet, and can be divided into one room 25 feet by 
25 feet, with four classrooms 12 feet 6 inches square, by folding 
screens. The builders are Messrs J. Braim & Sons, Whitby, 
and the architect Mr. W. G. Smithson, of Leeds, while the 
cost will be about 4,000/. 

THE council of the Y.M.C.A. Association, Birmingham, are 
now going forward with the first portion of the scheme for the 
new premises, which are to be erected on the site of St. Peters 
Church, Dale End. Tenders were received from fifteen firms 


of builders, and at the last meeting of the council it was decided 


to adopt the report of the building commitiee, recommending 
the acceptance of that of Mr. William Bisnop, of King’s Heath, 
at the sum of 18,9777. The contractor has already commenced 
to demolish the church, and it is anticipated that rapid progress - 
will be made. The foundation-stone laying ceremony is fixed 
for Tuesday, November 4. The first portion of the scheme, 


including the freehold site of 2,300 square yards, will involve 


an outlay of some 30,000/. 


THE Countess Beauchamp laid the foundation-stone at the 


Wyche, Worcester, of anew church. A site was procured near 
the present school chapel. 


Though it proved expensive, it 
was the only one obtainable, and upon this a church, which — 
will. accommodate some 250 people, is being erected. The 


building will command a magnificent prospect to the east, 


lying as it does high up on the side of the hill. 
substantial construction, but no money will be laid out in 
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xpensive ornamentation. There will be a nave 73 feet long 
nd 28 feet wide, with a small apse, separated from the nave 
ya chancel arch At the south-west corner will stand a 
yorch, and a smaller one at the north-east angle of the nave, 
Jose to which will be the choir, vestry and organ chamber. 
wing to the great fall of the land eastward a considerable 
pace is available under that end of the church, and this will 
>rm a vestry-room The nave windows will be of the lancet 
e, and a three-light window is to be placed at the west end. 
“he cost of the church will be about 3,002, 
“Ar a recent meeting of the Stoke-on-Trent Board of 
syardians, Mr H. M. Williamson (chairman) presiding, there 
‘as a long discussion with respect to the plans for the proposed 
lterations and additions to the workhouse, involving an 
xpenditure of 32,600/. The Chairman moved a resolution 
‘mbracing the adoption of the plans (which the Local Govern- 
jent Board had approved), the expenditure of the sum of 
.2,600/. and the borrowing of that sum, repayable within thirty 
‘ears. Mr. G. Poole pointed out that the plans included costly 
‘oadways and extensive covered ways which were perfectly un- 
-ecessary, and he suggested that these should be eliminated. 
Jr. R Cooper suggested that they should do away with the 
shole scheme, remarking that it would be a sin and a shame 
9 spend all this money during the present state of trade. Mr. 
{. Coates (mayor of Hanley) said it would be a mistake in the 
vay of extravagance to go on with the whole scheme. Mr 
‘oates moved as an amendment that, considering the high 
ates of the district, the guardians could not see their way to 
)pprove the plans which estimated an expenditure of 32,600/., 
‘nd instructing the buildings and estates committee to consider 
he desirability of utilising the schools for male inmates and 
he erection of a new aining-room only. Mr. H. Emery 
‘econded the motion. After prolonged discussion, Mr. Coates’s 
‘mendment was carried by ten votes to seven. In reply to a 
‘uestion, the Clerk said the preparation of plans and other 
york done by the architect would cost from 7oc/. to 800/, 
Mr R. DEANE SWEETING, M.B, Local Government 
$oard inspector, held a meeting at the Town Hall, Maldon, 
Zssex, on the Ist inst., to consider the application of the 
Maldon Joint Hospital Board to the Local Government 
soard for sanction to borrow 4,500/. for the provision of 
‘n isolation hospital. Answering the inspector, Mr. Bright, 
Ylerk to the Hospital Board, said there was no opposi- 
‘on to the scheme, and Mr. J. C. Freeman, who 
epresented the Rural District Council, stated there was 


— 


no difference of opinion on the subject between the two 
authorities represented on the Board. Mr Bright ex- 
plained that the Joint Board was formed in 1991, and the 
district comprised the borough of Maldon and eighteen parishes 
of the rural district of Maldon. The Board consisted of nine 
elected members—five chosen by the Rural District Council 
and four by the Town Council, the chairman of the former and 
the Mayor of Maldon being ex-officio members. The Board’s 
expenditure was divided into five-ninths on behalf of the Rural 
District Council and four-ninths on behalf of the urban 
authority. The total population of the Joint Board’s district 
was 14,794, and the rateable value 49,880/. The site of the 
proposed hospital was situate in Broad Street Green, Hey- 
bridge, and contained about three acres. Details of the 
estimate were as follows :—Administrative block, 650/.; ward 
blocks, for ten beds, 1,357/; laundry and disinfecting 
buildings, &c, 350/.; well and pump, 200/.; drainage, 200/,; 
fencing and making-up drives, paths, &c., so/ ; fencing and 
gates, 2637; disinfector, 150/.; ambulance, 70/.; furniture, 
15c/ ; laundry fittings, 30/.; site, 3co/.; architect and clerk of 
works, 285/.; legal expenses, 150/.; contingencies, 50/. Those 
figures came to 245/. less than the amount they asked per- 
mission to borrow. It was stated that the Joint Board had’ 
resolved that the site should not be used for smallpox cases, 
and they had agreed to purchase another site for a smallpox 
hospital for another 200/_ Mr. P. M. Beaumont, the architect, 
then explained the plans, and at the conclusion of the inquiry 
the inspector viewed the site. 


PUBLIC WORKS IN ROME. 


Tue building crisis, by which the Italian capital was: 
afflicted for so many years, caused during the past, says Mr. 
Consul Morgan, a partial suspension of some of the public 
works connected with the so-called Piano Regolatore, which is 
an official scheme for the carrying out of sundry necessary 
public works, such as the opening of new thoroughfares, con-. 
struction of the Tiber embankment, building of several new 
bridges across the river, polyclinic hospital, courts of justice 
and sundry other works. Some of them, such as the embank- 
ment and the bridges across the Tiber, as well as various new 
thoroughfares, were duly completed ; but the polyclinic hospital 
and the courts of justice, as well as the national monument to 
King Victor Emmanuel, had to wait for better times, which seem 
to have come at last, as work has lately been resumed with 
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vigour. While the inhabitants of Milan, Turin and Florence 
contribute an average of 30 lire (1/. 4s.) a year, those of Rome 
pay 52 lire (22. 1s. 8a.). One of the sources of municipal revenue 
is the so-called Tassa di Famiglia (family tax). This tax gave 
rise in the past to disputes between the municipal authorities 
and foreigners residing in Rome, many of whom claimed 
exemption on the ground of their foreign nationality. The 
regulations dealing with the family tax do not acknowledge 
such a privilege, as they hold that every inhabitant of 
Rome, whether he be an Italian or a foreigner, is liable to con- 
tribute his or her quota to meet the expenditure for municipal 
public services. A great many residents unfortunately forget 
that there are such things in Rome as taxes on servants, car- 
riages, horses, dogs, &c., with the result that fines and endless 
trouble are incurred. They will find it cheaper to comply with 
local regulations. 

The electric railway from Rome to Naples has given rise to 
interminable technical discussions ; but, judging from the large 
number of firms who have applied for the concession, the 
scheme of linking two important centres like Rome and Naples 
by means of an electric railway seems not only to be feasible 
but worth undertaking. There is a large traffic of passengers 
and goods between the two towns. The intermediate villages 
will also greatly benefit, and it is foreseen that rapidity of com- 
munication and possible lower freights will attract to Rome a 
larger supply of foodstuffs from Naples. As the bulk of fish 
which is sold here is imported, an improvement may also be 
expected in that direction, as well as in the vegetable market. 
Passengers landing at Naples on their way to Rome would 
save three hours by taking the electric train. 

The railway company that runs the trains from the capital to 
its suburbs, such as to Frascati, Marino, Porto d’Anzio, &c., 
have submitted to Government a scheme for the electric trans- 
formation of their plant. The building of several independent 
stations for these electric suburban lines is included in the 
scheme, and proposals have also been made to utilise the 
electric trams in Rome for the conveyance of passengers to 
the stations. By this means people may live cheaply out of 
Rome and come here daily to attend to their business, much in 
the same way as in London. It is estimated that the said 
‘scheme will involve an expenditure of 240,000/. 

Another important projected railway line is the Central 
‘Umbria, connecting several large towns, such as Perugia, 
which is in one of the richest agricultural districts in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, with Terni, the seat of the chief iron 


and steel works in Italy. The new line will open a large faci 
of country, whose supplies have up to the present had to be 
conveyed to the consuming centres by road. The scheme fo) 
this railway has met with great public favour, and as Govern. 
ment and the various municipalities concerned intend subsj. 
dising the line, there is every hope of its soon being built and 
opened to the public 

The need of direct communication between Civitavecchia, 
which is the outport of Rome and the inland central districts, 
has suggested the idea of a railway line from the coast to Orte 
The Government and the various municipal authorities inte. 
rested in the matter have promised to contribute yearly, 
subsidies to its construction. British exporters of coal and. 
pig and other iron, for the Terni works, will benefit by the new 
line, as there will be a direct conveyance of goods from the 
Civitavecchia pier inland. 

The commendable ambition of those who are interested in 
the welfare of Rome, which is mainly directed towards the 
transformation of this hitherto consuming centre into a pro. 
ductive one, is gradually and steadily taking a more tangible 
form. Government, provincial and municipal aid is not lacking) 
towards that end, and hopes are entertained that Rome may at 
an early date be able to vie in point of industry and commerce. 
with her more prosperous northern sisters, Milan, Genoa and) 
Turin. A few years ago the Italian capital was entirely 
dependent upon other districts for almost all her supplies, but 
with an increasing population, which has now reached about 
5c0,000, and with the reviving general economic conditions of| 
Italy, the old city was bound to take rank with other European| 
capitals. Visitors who have not been in Rome for the 
last twenty years can scarcely recognise it. Suburbs have! 
risen over the vineyards outside the city walls, old quarters 
have been superseded by large and commodious build- 
ings; the Tiber is permanently embedded all along its 
urban course between two gigantic embankments on which, 
fine houses, overlooking the river, have been constructed ; solid 
granite bridges, meant to defy the ravages of time and the 
impetus of the once dangerous Tiber, have been thrown across. 
the two embankments ; new and wide thoroughfares have been! 
opened ; in one word the city has been completely modernised 
and rendered in all respects quite sanitary, as shown by the. 
returns of mortality. These facts, coupled with the traditional 
courtesy of its inhabitants, render Rome a most agreeable and| 
healthy sojourn. Extensive excavations have been lately, 
undertaken by Government, especially in the area of the 
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oman Forum, and the results have amply justified the 
<penditure and the labour involved in carrying out the plan of 
vestigation proposed by the Archeological Department. 


| —— 
HE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF STREET 
| HYGIENE. 


SNVENED by the chairman, Mr. H. Alfred Roechling, the 
\ternational Committee of Street Hygiene met at Brussels 
'ym September 21 to 23 last, to arrange for the next Inter- 
‘tional Congress of Hygiene and Demography to be held in 
‘cussels in September of next year. 

| This committee, which was appointed by the last Inter- 
tional Congress at Paris in 1900, and confirmed by the 
algian Government, consists of seventeen members repre- 
‘nting England, America, Belgium, Holland, France, Switzer- 
‘nd, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Italy, Russia, Poland, 
yveden and Norway, and is charged with the study of all 
estions relating to street hygiene 

| As it became necessary to clearly define the scope of the 
‘mmittee’s work, to adopt if possible general rules to guide 
‘pitary or local authorities when dealing with important 
‘estions relating to the cleansing of towns, and to prepare the 
port for next year’s Congress, the committee was convened, 
‘d met at Brussels as already mentioned, in the Salle 
‘Mygitne in the Belgian Ministry of Agriculture, which the 
‘inister had kindly placed at its disposal. 

» Besides the Chairman, the following members were present 
)the Conference :—Lieut.-Col. E. von Kontkowski, Russia ; 
fofessor Dr. Pagliani, Italy; Mr. Van der Perk, Holland ; 
Jofessor Putzeys, Belgium ; Mr. E. Putzeys, chief engineer of 
_ussels. q 

_ In two lengthy sittings the committee discussed the mate- 
] prepared by the Chairman, and adopted with some altera- 
ie the propositions submitted by him, which will in due 
(arse be laid before the next Congress of Hygiene and 
}:mography. 

) The rest of the Conference was taker up with visits of 
iipection to some of the works belonging to the city authori- 
ts, such as the works belonging to the street cleansing depart- 
imt, the sewerage works, the waterworks, swimming 
tchs and morgue. During these visits the construction and 


| 


r.intenance of the streets were likewise examined, and another 
{ture of considerable interest was the laying of the conduit 


system of electric traction near the Gare du Nord. On the 
Quai de la Voirie the members saw a fine refuse destructor of 
twenty-four cells that has just been erected by the Horsfall 
Engineering Company, and their best thanks are due to 
Professor Putzeys, Mr. E. Putzeys, the chief engineer of 
Brussels, and Mr. Alph Smeyers, the chief of the cleansing 
department of the city, who dia all in their power to bring 
about the great success of the meeting. 


VENTILATION OF COTTON FACTORIES.* 


IN connection with the manufacture of cotton, in which Man 
chester is so largely interested, the dust difficulty is not 
absent, and has a large amount of intelligent attention bestowed 
onit. In the various departments of the industry prior to 
weaving, dust does not give much trouble, for the workpeople 
employed in them have ample cubic space, rising sometimes 
in mule spinning to 10,000, but in the blowing-room and in the 
card-room there are considerable amounts’ of cotton dust. 
But it is in the weaving-shed that dust has been most obtrusive, 
and has in combination with impurities due to respiration and 
combustion, excessive humidity and high temperature, proved 
hurtful to health. The excessive admixture of size with the 
yarn involves the emission, during the process of weaving, of 
dust and flocculent matter. Size consists of starch, china clay, 
tallow and various deliquescent salts, the principal one being 
magnesium chloride. The readiness with which these con- 
stituents diffuse themselves through the atmosphere varies 
considerably, so the composition of the dust as explained by 
Dr. Dupré is by no means constant, but roughly speaking, 
50 per cent. of the dried dust is insoluble mineral matter (china 
clay), 30 per cent. insoluble organic matter (cotton), 15 per 
cent. soluble organic matter (starch), and 5 per cent. soluble 
mineral matter (chloride and sulphate of magnesium) 

The amount of dust in the shed is determined partly by the 
amount of size used and the quality of the cotton, and partly by 
the character of the ventilation and the moisture of the air. 
The infusion of steam largely reduces the amount of dust, 
but that is still present to an undesirable degree and must 
bear some part of the blame of the high mortality of cotton 
operatives from respiratory diseases. Amongst textile opera- 


* From the address of Sir James Crichton-Browne, M.D., de- 
livered at the Congress of the Sanitary Institute. 
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tives cotton workers are the most unhealthy, their mortality 
figure from all causes being higher than that of occupied males 
generally by from 20 to 23 per cent, while from diseases of 
the respiratory system, exclusive of phthisis, their mortality is 
in excess by proportions varying from 53 to 65 per cent. Dr. 
Tatham tells us that “the workers in cotton mills suffer 
-severely from the presence in the air of ‘air’ and ‘flue’ that 
escapes from the cotton, especially in the preparation of yarn,” 
and he also comments on the mischief done to the air passages 
iby the particles of size. 

In dealing with cotton dust and with industrial dust gene- 
rally the one universal and potent remedy is of course ventila- 
‘tion. In contending with certain special kinds of dust special 
appliances and arrangements are necessary, but for dust as a 
whole our aim should be to intercept and remove it at its point 
of origin and to insure a bounteous supply of fresh air, and 
many contrivances for this purpose, more or less efficient, are 
-already in use. I might review the methods of ventilation now 
in vogue in factories and workshops and summarise the innu- 
smerable experiments in ventilation that have been tried, but in 
view of the fact that we are daily expecting a report from a 
thoroughly competent committee of experts appointed by the 
Home Office, that has been investigating the subject for the 
last two years, it would be presumptuous in me to do so. That 
‘committee was charged to inquire into the means of ventilation 
in factories and workshops, with special reference to the use of 
fans and the use and construction of respirators for the protec- 
tion of workpeople exposed to dust or dangerous fumes, and 
there can be no doubt that its report will contain authoritative 
deliverances on these points. What is wanted is a code of pre- 
-cise definite instructions to be placed in the hands of a manu- 
facturer who is required to provide fans, indicating the number, 
pattern, size, speed and position of the fans which will most 
“effectively and economically secure the desired result, together 
with directions as to the number and position of openings into 
the outer air, and also a judgment on the physiological effects of 
existing respirators and proposals for the construction of one 
more convenient and trustworthy and less cumbrous than any 
yet known. It isto be hoped that the report will embody a 
clear statement of the scientific principles that underlie all 
ventilation, and will set forth for the guidance of inspectors in 
terms of carbonic acid, movement of air, amount and nature of 
fumes, dust or spray and hygrometric state, the conditions in 
which artificiai ventilation is called for and the methods by 
which it may be made to co-operate with natural ventilation 


—_— 
———_—_ 


and not to interfere with it. I trust also that the report wi 
offer suggestions to architects for the construction of factories 
for many of these are now so built as to render impossib] 
ventilation which should be a primary consideration in thej 
erection. 

We may look forward, I think, to this report for a practica 
solution of the industrial dust problem, and the action whic] 
must be taken upon it will, we may confidently anticipate 
greatly reduce the death rate amongst many different classe 
of operatives, improve their health and augment their pro 
ductive power. For improved ventilation in factories must b 
profitable to employers as well as to workpeople. The regula 
tion of 1898 incorporated in the Factory and Workshop Act o 
IQOI, setting up a standard of nine volumes of carbonic acic 
for every 10,000 voluines of air, has already, we are told 
worked a complete revolution in the atmosphere of a con 
siderable number of weaving-sheds, and has had a remarkably 
beneficial effect on the people working in them. ‘“ One effec 
of the greater purity of air,” says Mr. W. Williams, inspecto 
of cotton cloth factories, “is especially marked in summer 
when under the old conditions the impurity of the atmosphere 
coupled with the high temperatures reached in weaving-sheds 
led to frequent cases of faintness amongst the weavers Ir 
well-ventilated sheds such cases have almost, if not quite 
disappeared. Further evidence in the, same direction i. 
furnished,” Mr. Williams goes on, “by managers, many o 
whom testify to the improved health and increased vigour o 
workers. Some of the operatives in one shed, in which the 
ventilation had been much improved, volunteered the state 
ment that they were less fatigued after a full day’s work thar 
they previously were in the middle of the day, and in othe 
cases managers have remarked that the freshness of the 
weavers has increased with the freshness of the atmosphere ir 
the sheds.” One leading manufacturer, replying to inquirie: 
by Mr. Williams, writes:—_-“‘ The effect of the improved ventila 
tion on the health of the workers has been good. We hay 
had less staying away through sickness than before we hac 
artificial humidity and ventilation in our sheds, The earning: 
have been more regular, but we do not find that they have 
increased as much as we expected, but the effect of the change 
has been advantageous to the manufacturer, the quality of the 
work being better and more perfect.” i 

What more convincing testimony can there be to the 
hygienic and economical value of improved ventilation in rela: 
tion to industrial dust ? : 
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THE WEEK. 


Ir is easy for those who did not examine the designs in 
connection with the Liverpool Cathedral to find fault with 
the recommendations of the advisers, Mr. NorMAN SHAW 
and Mr. G. F. Boptey. Out of consideration for the com- 
petitors the committee did not insist on the preparation of 
special designs for the building. But by their kindly 
action they opened the door to the entrance of many 
immature projects. According to the advisory architects, 
“One competitor sent a single plan, rather suggestive of 
the Albert Hall, the entire area being closely seated. In 
his report he said he had never built any buildings, and 
that he had been unable to prepare a design, as he had 
been ill. Another competitor submitted a large chalk 
drawing of a figure; a third, two photos of a brass lectern, 
and so on. ‘There were inany similar and many designs 
equally little to the point. We do not for a moment 


suggest that a man who can draw the figure could not 


the designs were known by the numbers only. 


design a cathedral, but we think the committee would 
desire to have stronger ‘evidence of skill’ in the direction 
of the work they required done. And-when, for example, 
we placed the two photographs of the brass lectern in 


_ juxtaposition with thirteen large and carefully matured 
drawings of a cathedral, showing fine architectural skill 


and great knowledge in every line, we contend that 
we were right in our view that these threw far more 
light on the question to be decided than the lectern did.” 
The advisers now say that they did not direct their atten- 
tion to competitors who had prepared a special design and 
gave little care to the other drawings. The names and 
addresses of those competing were carefully concealed, and 
Messrs. 
Austin & Patty did not send in special designs, but the 


_ drawings of other churches by them were declared to be 
_ well designed and accepted as strong and decisive evidences 


- of skill. 


Experience shows it is almost an impossibility to 


- give general satisfaction in the selection of competition 


~ ee 


drawings. In the Liverpool case some surprise undoubtedly 


| followed the announcement, but when it is said that the 


five sets of drawings show their designers to be capable men 
having considerable knowledge of old work, great care in 
design, and originality of a sound, practical nature, it is 
only fair to assume tnat the judges were competent and 


impartial. 


THE changes which have taken place in recent times in 


Hungary are suggested by an incident which has recently 
‘occurred. A memorial of the legendary .hero TUHUTUM 


JoHANN Faprvusz, cut the inscription on the pedestal in 
ithe ancient Rune characters which were used mcre or 
less up to two centuries ago. The forms he selected for 
the letters were, however, derived from a manuscript which 
‘scholars consider to be a forgery. It has, moreover, been 
ascertained that the most exact Rune letters are illegible 
to the majority of the inhabitants. The sculptor was able 
to discover an old peasant who professes to be in a position 
\to give models for the letters which could not be disputed, 
‘but he had to own that he knew only three people like 
himself who would be competent to read his inscription. 
In Hungary the Austrian language, or German, is super- 
Seding the tongues of the Slovacs, Croats, Wendians and 
others. The attempt to restore antiquity in an inscription 
as On that account a failure. 


i subscribed for, and has been erected. The sculptor, 


One of the bridges across the Seine leading to 
Notre-Dame is known as the Pont au Double. It received 
ts name because the toll which had to be paid for crossing 
‘twas a “double,” or two deniers. The old bridge was 
‘emoved in 1848 and replaced by one which was not 
‘estricted to foot passengers. An approach to the bridge 
on the south side is known as the Rue Fouarre, which 
lates from 1202, and is closely connected with the history 
of education in Paris. At first it was known as the Rue 
ive Escoliers. But in those primitive days the luxury of 
enches was unknown in the Quartier Latin, A student 
red not care to be seated on the cold and muddy 
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| earth was obliged to bring a bundle of straw every day. 


As he would not care to carry it back he cast it into the 
street. Straw was so abundant that the street was 
called Feurre or Fouarre, which was the old French 
word for straw, and it has preserved the name until 
our time. The great Dante resided in the street 
in 1309, but whether he was compelled to carry as well as 
to peruse the straw is uncertain. The building in which 
DANTE listened to academic lectures was of the meanest; 
the rain came through the roof and the snow through the 
windows. Sometimes it was found to be preferable to 
deliver the lectures in the open air. The Rue Fouarre is 
mentioned by PETRARCH and RaABELaIs. At night it was 
barred at both ends. In 1487 a chapel was erected in it, 
which existed until 1780. The privations which had to be 
endured by the students were not confined to the Quartier 
Latin. In most parts of Paris the elementary and other 
schools were commonly allowed to fall into a dilapidated 
state. The improvement in school building is to be 
credited to the Jesuits. Subsequently NAPoLEoNn ordered 
the erection of schools, but he did not believe it necessary 
that playgrounds should be attached to them. Under the 
Republican Government vast improvements have been 
introduced in schools, and those in Paris will bear com- 
parison w.th any found elsewhere. 


RARELY does a year pass without an announcement 
relating to Dante’s house in Florence. It is, in fact, 
doubtful whether the modest building in a narrow lane was 
really the abode of the poet or of the ALIGHIERI family. 
There is more certainty about a house in Verona which one 
of the poet’s descendants, who was an interpreter of 
VITRUVIUS, possessed. However, the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Florence have petitioned the Communal 
Council of the city, and it is expected that the building will 
not only be purchased but restored. The building which 
has survived may be only part of the original mansion, and 
in it are two rooms which appear to beancient. From some 
of the details it is assumed they belong to the thirteenth 
century. DANTE seems to have left Florence about 1313, 
and during the remaining eight years of his life he was either 
wandering about Italy or residing in Ravenna. In 1316 he 
might have returned provided that he asked pardon for his 
offences against the State. His great poem was never 
entirely published during his lifetime. As there was 
scarcely a city in Italy which he had not upbraided, if what 
he said were known it would not have been easy for him to 
find a refuge. According to GABRIELE RossETTI, the poet 
was a member of a secret society resembling modern free- 
masonry, and the Divine Comedy had therefore a meaning 
for the initiated. It would be fitting for DanrTer’s residence 
to be public property, but if the affection of the Florentines 
isto take the form cf a rejuvenated building it would be 
better for the house to remain as it is. 


AT a recent convention of the American Society of 
Municipal Improvements it was pointed out that although 
the traffic in Paris, London, Berlin and other European 
cities was in excess of that in the busiest American 
thoroughfares, yet the pavements in Europe often outwore 
those of American streets. This was said to be due almost 
entirely to the manner of laying the material and of main- 
taining it. Inthe European cities the damaging effects of 
water were more carefully considered, and the insertion in 
specifications for city pavements of a clause providing for 
water absorption and damage tests was advocated. The 
results of tests showing the percentages of absorption of 
different paving materials, such as brick, trap rock, wood, 
asphalte, granite, &c., were exhibited, and the amounts 
ranged from 0°85 to 3010 per cent., stones showing the 
least and untreated wood the greatest degree of absorption. 
The main cause of the difference arises from the control under 
which American engineers are obliged to work. They 
have, in the first place, to make a show of economy in 
order to sustain the reputation of the authorities who 
happen to hold office. They are also forced to utilise 
materials, regardless of their absorptive power, in order to 
favour contractors. In all such cases there is little use in 
contrasting American and English cities. The utmost that 
can be done is to draw comparisons with other American 
cities where similar practices prevail. 
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PAINTERS’ ARCHITECTURE: PAUL VERONESE, 


WATER-COLOUR SKETCHES AND STUDIES. 
HE class of works known as “Impressionist” cannot 
be said to have gained the appreciation of English 
amateurs. The neglect probably arose from a belief that 
they were quickly produced. As they did not embody as 
much labour as the works which were familiar, people were 
likely to be chary about expending money on them. The 
principle, however, was accepted in other forms. Lyric 
poems, for instance, were admired in proportion as they 
were supposed to express momentary emotions. Impromptus 
in music were applauded. In the most important dekates 
of the House of Commons a speech which was inspired by 
something accidental or unexpected was often more 
effective than an elaborated oration. In all those cases 
there is an assumption of a motive force within the com- 
\poser, poet or orator which is restrained with difficulty, and 
can on the least opening become overwhelming. 

In spite of objections, Impressionism is in that 
atmosphere which all true artists inhale. They have no 
longer any desire to pose as mysterious creators. 
processes in all arts have been revealed, and everyone can 
employ them. It is known, for instance, that nature, 
although at one time supposed to be a hindrance to 
creation, has not lost her power of inspiration, and an 
artist’s sketches can now be considered as testimonies of 
his reverence for the great monitor who can suit her lessons 
‘to all moods of men. 

The majority of the seven hundred sketches by members 
of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours which 
are now on view are of the landscape class. The subjects 
are varied. It is needless to say that in many cases indi- 
viduality seems to control fidelity of representation. 
Wherever they draw some members see opportunities ‘or 
mannerism and turn them to account. Others try to resist 
the influence which long practice exercises on the faculties, 
and endeavour to suggest the’ peculiarities of a scene with- 
out adapting it to the customary ideal. Each little group, 
whether of eight or twenty drawings, will therefore repay 
examination, and indeed a longer time should be spent in 
the rooms than suffices for the ordinary exhibitions. 

The hangers have placed Mr. Carrieri’s drawings in 
the first place numerically. They are studies of waves and 
rocks, mussel gatherers and shrimpers. The figures, which 
recall old chromo-lithographs, are evidently French, and 
the “silvery ” and “rose-tinted ” shores are from the east 
side of the channel. The drawings are pleasing, for the sea 
in all appears in good-humour. Mr. AUMONIER has not 
renounced: Sussex, although several of his drawings are 
taken from Norfolk. They have all the same strong hand- 
ling, although at times it leads to spottiness. A MW7nd- 
Blown Tree is as characteristic as any of them. Mr. JoHN 
Scott utilises the costume of days when there were jesters 
and ladies who admired falcons. The drawings are elabo- 
rated, and the only reason for treating them as sketches 
or studies is their cheapness. We suppose all Mr. 
Maclver GrRiERsoN’s contributions are taken from 
the west coast of Ireland, for nowhere else in Europe is 
there such merciless employment of women as is repre- 
sented in the Harrow. Two are dragging a primitive 
implement amidst difficulties which would test the vigour of 
oxen. ‘The misery of the peasants’ houses over which, as 
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Tom Moore said, “two thousand years have rolled in 
vain,” are also suggested. The Liverpool Packet, a steamer 
lying beside a quay, is the only object which is not suggestive 
of poverty. Mr. W. Lanciey has only two drawings, and 
of course they. are derived from Newlyn. Mr. R. B 
Nespit ranges from the North of Scotland to Venice with 
uniform success. The JZussel Gatherers is remarkable for 
the mystery which overcasts the scene and which is to be 
attributed to the effect of the clouds. Mr. H. J. Srock’s 
three drawings suffer from their neighbours. He has 
attempted scenes from the Book of Revelation. But 
BuakeE himself would not have ventured to illustrate the 
texts selected by Mr. Srock.. The contrast between 
Apocalyptic scenes and the delightful studies of chrysanthe- 
mums, wild roses, rose berries by Mrs. DuFFIELD, and the 
little folks by Miss Dra.y, is almost enough to suggest the 
limits of the province of art. It is to be feared that many 
will prefer the humorous Dutch: scenes of Mr. Tom 
Browne, It is no wonder the British are fleeced in Holland, 
for we laugh a little too much af the inhabitants, and must 
pay the penalty. Mr. G. S-Frrter has also tried his hand 
on a Dutch windmill, but his English scenes are preferable. 

Mr. Hopson is versatile. His head of a girl might 
have been painted on ivory ; his landscapes and seascapes 
are no less refined in treatment. Mr. E. G. Warren has 
an admirable drawing of Zhe /ncoming Tide. THis scenes 
in South Devon and Sussex are painstaking almost to 
excess. Mr. YEEND Kinc brings together a sea-view, the 
familiar Ramsgate Harbour, mountains as in Fehrleiten, a 
rustic bridge, an old red-brick house discovered on the 
Salisbury Road which merits attention, and other works. 
Hardly two are suggestive of the same hand. No 
one will be hypercritical with Sir JoHn Tenniev’s Don 
Quixote, although it is more suggestive of a portrait of 
some politician than of La Mancha’s cavalier. There 
is no figure in the room so firmly drawn. It is some- 
times difficult to decide whether the frames and mounts 
were not first prepared and the drawings adapted to them. 
Mr. MevERHEIM’s drawings are so lightly touched, they 
almost seem to merge into the materials enclosing them, 

This time Mr. ARTHUR SEVERN restricts himself to 
Venice. He represents atmospheric effects as well as 
buildings. Santa Maria della Salute is shown under 
evening light, as well as ona showery day. One of the 
most interesting views is the Evening Sunlight on San 
Giorgio. The Fishing-boat is accurate enough, but it isa 
subject that requires air and surroundings. Mr. E. H. 
FanEy’s sketches have a peculiar air of completeness, 45 
if nature had provided examples of landscape on a 
small scale instead of parts to be worked up. The two) 
views of Hyéres and the Berkshire scenes are especial | 
worth attention. Mr. Gorpon Browne's practised 
fingers have presented new and ingenious interpretations O° 
the familiar rhymes about the Bed/s of London Town, such as 


eis 


‘Oranges and lemons, say the bells of St. Clements pend) 
a higher aim is revealed in his Cassandra. Mr. W. 1 
Co..ins has found excellent subjects which permit of warm 
colour at Rothenburg. Mr. Harry Hine has been no less 
successful at St. Albans. Mr.: Duptey Harpy of late has 
displayed how much can be done with single figures. ie : 
crowded Press Gangand Return, a vigorous drawing of people 
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ona quay watching a vessel, will therefore excite surprise. 
The humour of Division of Spoil, French sportsmen 
settling accounts in public, is irresistible. Altogether 
there is no lack of variety or skill. Mr. Kinstry has a 
couple of views of Salisbury Cathedral among his collec- 
tion. To Mr. Jos—ePpH KwnicuT the earth must always 
present a saddened aspect, and the small drawings are as 
characteristic of his style as those ona larger scale. There 
are no less simplicity and breadth and no less indifference to 
land in a cultivated state. Mr. J. S. Crompron shows 
monks and scenes in Cairo in his studies. 

Mr. F. Dapp has dispensed with highwaymen. His 
Corinthian is of a harder and moze selfish type than PIERCE 
Ecan’s hero, and contrasts with the burly Bold Dragoon, 
who is of the eighteenth century. Mr. JOHN WHITE once 
more utilises the West of England, and the views of Dart- 
moor are all expressive. The designs for the costume of 
players in “ Paolo and Francesca” and “ If I were King,” 

by Mr. Percy Macgquoip, have the definiteness which is 
desirable in such work. Mr. E. Hayes is always breezy 
and effective whatever may be the size of his seascapes. 
Mr. Finnemore has also drawn upon Holland for 
figures, and they are treated without any exaggera- 
‘tion. Mr. F. G. Corman avoids sameness, and his 
‘dozen of sketches vary as much in lighting and 
‘atmosphere as in aspect. The light-handedness of 
Mr. SAINTON is again exemplified in seven drawings. 
'The Solitary Firs is more weird than one would expect, 
but the Summer Melody, Evening and Wood Nymphs have 
his customary grace of line, and it is to be hoped time will 
b gracious towards them. Mr. RHEAm has a vigorous 
‘study for the fwgitive, a princess hiding from mail-clad 
soldiers, besides views of the inexhaustible Cornwall. The 
‘colour system of Mr. J. R. Rep is strongly marked in his 
sketches; and nature has to succumb to it. The coast 
‘scenes are like reductions of larger works. 4 Gleam from 
the West, by Mr. PEDDER, is an important work in which 
‘the effect of lighting on a hillside and a lake are contrasted 
‘successfully. Mr. FULLEYLOVE’s industry is remarkable. 
‘He has no less than eighteen drawings, and they are mainly 
jarchitectural. Several foreign countries besides England 
‘have supplied the subjects. The most elaborate is the 
'Great Avenue, Hampton=Court. ‘The artist is indifferent 
‘how often the subjects have been represented, for he con- 
‘trives to emphasise some feature which imparts novelty to 
‘the view. Mr. CHARLES D1xon also is not afraid to attack 
‘London scenes. The view from the Hotel Cecil, Az/ngs- 
gate, On the Embankment, are remarkable. But is not the 
display of strange colours in the Dispersal of the Fleet in 
August last rather imaginative than historical ? 
Mr. Bernarp Evans’s_ bold transcripts are always 
welcome additions to the gallery. There is, no doubt, an 
apparent relationship between his English and foreign 
scenes, but few would care to cavil over the shortcomings 
of so strong an assimilative power. Mr. Epcar Bunpy 
\s another of the Institute’s favourites. His humour rarely 
oecomes extravagant. A Sermon Perforce, where the 
comfortable and secure parson holds forth from behind his 
-jarden wall to the culprit in the stocks, is more than a 
yictorial incident, for it is a satire on official but un- 
iympathetic advisers of all kinds. Mr. G. C. Haire’s 
drawings reveal improvement in style. The President has 
drawn a girl ina Vista of Teens, and has condescended to 
illow her to be handsome. In Before the Sitting, a lady 
Di model reading a paper, there is a surprising suggestion of 
feality besides absence of pose. Mr. CLaupE Hayes has 
everal views in which the large expanse of sky first claims 
iotice. Mr. T. R. Macquoirn is one of the veterans of art, 
ind he is as careful in details as if he were endeavouring to 
ecure admission to a gallery for the first time. At one 
riod he was supposed to be restricted to architecture, but 
pe Spring Evening after Rain, Tooting, the Burst of 
wring, the Barber and the Beggar and other- works, 
enote his capability in figure and landscape. Many other 
‘Tawings are to be seen, and, indeed, amateurs in quest of 
heap and excellent works will find in the Institute Gallery 
n affluence of them, while students of water-colour art can 
rive many lessons from the walls. 


_& Statue of Voltaire is to be erected in Madrid, and the 
culptor selected is M. Benélliure. 


 ——_ 


THE ENCYCLOPA-DIA BRITANNICA.* 
HE sixth of the new volumes of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica abounds in biographical notices. Several 
painters are among the subjects, but by a remarkable 
coincidence neither architects (with the exception of 
Mr. JAMES KNOWLES) nor sculptors have any representatives 
among the names which begin with “K,” “LL” or “M,” 
and form a series commencing with CHARLES KEENE and 
ending with WiLL1AM Morris. 

KEENE, it may be mentioned, after being articled to a 
solicitor, sought more congenial work in an architect’s 
office, and while there he practised water-colour drawing in 
his spare hours. Afterwards he became an apprentice ofa 
firm of wood-engravers. In December 1851 one of his 
designs appeared in Punch. His inventive power was not 
equal to his skill in representation, but Fortune is some- 
times kind, and having become acquainted with Mr. 
JosEPH CRAWHALL, ‘'who had been in the habit for 
many years of jotting down any humorous incidents he 
might hear of or observe, illustrating them at leisure 
for his own amusement, these were placed unreservedly at 
KEENE’s disposal, and to their inspiration we owe at least 
250 of his most successful drawings.” It is extraordinary 
how much success was attained by KEENE without any 
regular art training. His few etchings were as remarkable 
as his drawings on wood or for process blocks. According 
to M. BracQuEMonND, “by the freedom, the largeness of 
their drawing and execution, these plates must be classed 
amongst modern etchings of the first rank.” The reputa- 
tion of Ceci, Lawson as a painter is restricted, but there 
are grounds for saying that he “‘restored to English land- 
scape the tradition of GAINSBOROUGH, CROME and Con- 
STABLE, infused with an imaginative intensity of his own.” 
His August Moon, now at the Tate Gallery, is enough to 
suggest the power of a man who died in his thirtieth year. 
The sketches of LercHton and MILLais were written by 
the late Mr. MonKHOUSE, a ponderous official who was not 
capable to do more than repeat in a verbose manner the 
conclusions of earlier critics which had become common- 
place. The stereotyped adjectives are occasionally varied 
by such fine phrases as “fresh little flowers of leisure” to 
signify sketches. Mr. WauGu’s article on WILLIAM Morris 
mainly relates to the poetic works. The position of the 
designer is expressed as follows :— 


Essentially the child of the Gothic Revival he had put an 
ineffaceable stamp on Victorian ornament and design, his place 
being that of a follower of Ruskin and Pugin, but with a 
greater practical influence than either. In house decoration of 
all kinds, furniture, wall-papers and hangings (which he pre- 
ferred to paper), carpet weaving and the painting of glass and 
tiles, needlework, tapestry, he formed a school which was 
dominated by his protest against commercialism and _ his 
assertion of the necessity for natural decoration and pure 
colour, produced by handwork and inspired by a passion for 
beauty irrespective of cheapness or quickness of manufacture. 


All Morris’s protests are now better understood. He 
was fortunate in being able to obtain extraordinary prices 
for his productions, and he was wise to keep to a market 
which he found to be profitable. But there was as much 
“commercialism” in his transactions as in those of the 
traders from whom he professed to disassociate himself. 
What he clearly lacked, says Mr. Waucu, in life, no less 
than in art, was a direct and sincere sympathy with 
ordinary humanity. If he possessed that quality he would 
have appreciated the efforts of manufacturers and others 
who endeavoured to impart beauty to objects which had to 
be cheap. If Morris produced a piece of cotton he would 
demand as much for a yard as a trader would charge for a. 
piece. The qualities of ALBERT Moorg, the figure-painter, 
who in any other country would have had his time monopo- 
lised by public works, are suggestively described by Mr. 
Bapry in the following words :— 


The main idea that governed Albert Moore’s practice was 
a deliberate and intentional disregard of dramatic subject. In 


* The new volumes of the Eucyclopedia Britannica, constituting 
in combination with the existing volumes of the ninth edition the tenth 
edition of that work, and also supplying a new, distinctive and inde- 
pendent library of reference dealing with recent events and develop- 
ments. The sixth of the new volumes, being volume xxx. of the 
complete work. (Published by the Z7es, London.) 
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all his pictures, save two or threé produced in his later 
boyhood, he avoided any approach to story-telling, and 
occupied himself exclusively with decorative arrangements of 
lines: and colour masses. The spirit of his art is essentially 
Classic, and his work shows plainly that he ‘was deeply 
influenced by study of antique sculpture; but he was not in any 
sense an archeological painter, nor did he attempt recon- 
structions of the life of past centuries. Artistically he lived in 
a world of his own creation, a place peopled with robust types 
of humanity of Greek mould, and gay with bright-coloured 
draperies and brilliant-hued flowers. As an executant he was 
careful and certain; he drew finely, and his colour sense was 
remarkable for its refinement and subtle appreciation. Few 
men have equalled him as a painter of draperies, and still fewer 
have approached his ability in the application of decorative 
principles to pictorial art. Gh 


It will be regretted hereafter that works on a large 
scale by ALBERT Moore are not to be seen. His decora- 
tive arrangements were generally of a small size. The 
Queen’s Theatre in Long Acre, which was adorned by a 
frieze, has been demolished, and his paintings in churches 
are difficult to find. His brother, Henny Moors, R.A., 
was mainly known by his sea-pieces, which were always of 
an intense blue. There are also articles on the foreign 
artists, LENBACH (who was trained to be a builder), 
Manet, Maris, MEISSONIER, MENZEL, MoNneET and 
MorEav, and illustrations are given of their works and also 
of the English painters. 

A revolution in connoisseurship was produced by the 
investigations of Giovanni MoreELLI, who is the subject of 
an article. When he was elected to the Italian Parliament 
he obtained a commission to control the works of art which 
were declared to be public property, and he was appointed 
president. He soon found that much which was accepted 
as historical was on an uncertain basis. As he did not 
wish to wound Italian susceptibility he expressed his 
doubts in a German periodical under the name of Ivan 
LERMOLIEFF. Controversy arose about his conclusions, 
but as they were grounded on scientific principles instead 
of the vague opinions of experts, the victory was in most 
cases on his side. It was not agreeable, however, to have 
to abandon the belief that the Wagda/en of CorREGGIO in 
the Dresden Gallery was in reality the work of a Dutchman, 
and that if judged by treatment of details in regular order, 
many other accepted masterpieces would not sustain 
a test. <A disciple, Sir A. H. Lavarp, is also com- 
memorated in the volume, but his claims to renown rést 
on his explorations in Assyria, of which the sculoture from 
Nineveh in the British Museum is the best memorial. 
It is needless to say many other articles are to be found 
which readers in general are likely to consider as more 
important than the biographies of artists. 

Professor Cask treats of logic and metaphysics in their 
modern developments. It may tosomeappear remarkable that 
in the latter so decided a representative of physical science 
as WREN should be introduced. But Macu, who upheld a 
theory of ‘universal physical phenomenology” not unlike 
Hume’s, claimed to have the support of Newrton’s third 
law of motion, ‘‘action and reaction are equal and con- 
trary,” which was derived from experiments by Wren, 
although the whole credit of the discovery is usually given 
to Newton. The law can be tested by observation of the 
senses, but in metaphysics there is no use for that power. 
Action and reaction, in common with all other phenomena, 
may be delusions. Professor Case can see no future for 
metaphysics except by going back to. the study of 
ARISTOTLE. . TENNYSON believed that no one has yet 
succeeded in defining metaphysics, and before returning to 
the Stagirite it would be well to have a clear idea of what 
we expect him to supply. 

_ The article on Libraries bristles with figures. As 
usually happens in the writings of officials, there is not a 
word which can be turned to account by architects. Yet 
librarians are loudest in complaining about the least short: 
comings in the buildings they control. After so many 
conferences it was to be expected that some indications of 
the desirable arrangements would be forthcoming. Several 
other articles will bear analysis, such as those on Labour 
Legislation, Landlord and Tenant, Land Registration, 
Lighthouses, Metalwork, Miniatures. The prefatory essay 
is by Mr. A. Brrre vt, K.C., the subject being ‘‘ Modern 
Conditions of Literary Production.” The taste of the 
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English public in literature is suggested by one sentence:— 
“That very risible farce, ‘Charley’s Aunt,’ has made more 
money than is represented by the united fortunes of Scott, : 
THACKERAY and Dickens.” It is:also stated that the 
authoress of ‘‘ East Lynne” or her publishers might haye 
drawn at least 50,o00/. from Transatlantic readers if copy: 
right had been arranged with the States. cee 
The volume upholds the reputation gained by its pre-. 
decessors as the most successful effort to popularise all. 
varieties of knowledge in their latest state. 4 che 
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BARKING AND EAST HAM. 


Ie old records the name of Barking is found as Breeching 
Barking. Morant derives the name from the Saxon words: 
Beorce and ing, signifying a meadow planted with birch trees, 
but other antiquaries are of opinion that it is derived from 
Burgh-ing—the fortification in the meadow. . This latter 
explanation seems to be borne out by the fact that an “en. 
campment” is still to be traced of the most extensive dimen- 
sions—being more than 48 acres in extent—on the north side 
of the town. ' 7 
Barking, as was usually the case with parishes in which’ 
large monastic houses stood, was very extensive, being nearly — 
30 miles round, reaching up to the borders of Hainault Forest, . 
on the north side of Chelmsford Road, and including the~ 
hamlets of Ilford, Chadwell, Aldborough Hatch and Barking 
Side. But most of these have been cut off and made into 
separate ecclesiastical districts. The advowson belongs to All | 
Souls College, Oxford, to which it was given by William 
Pownset, of Loxford, who had been steward to the abbess. 
Barking is in the Hundred of Brecontree, nearly eight 
miles from London, and is bounded by Eastham, Little Ilford, ; 
Wanstead, Woodford, Chigwell and Dagenham, in Essex, and 
by Woolwich, in Kent, a great part of the marshlands belong-. 
ing to the last-named parish lying on the Essex side of the, 
river. The parish contains 7,850 acres of cultivated land, of 
which about 1,980 are marsh land, about 300 cropped with 


Bereking, Berkyng, &c.; now it is almost universally spelt — 


potatoes, 250 upland meadow, &c. The soil is various—clay, — 


gravel and loam. 


In 1616 Samuel and John Jones had a grant from the 


Crown of the market-place at Barkin 
built by Queen Elizabeth. ; 

The small river Roding, which rises in the north part 
county near Elsinham, runs along the western boundary of the 
parish till it falls into the Thames. It is navigable as far as 
Ilford. 
circumference is to be traced of an entrenchment 1,792 yards — 
in extent (ze. 1 mile 32 yards). 42 ge ait 

Mr. Lethieullier thinks this entrenchment. was too large — 


to be that round a camp; his opinion therefore is that it was 


the site of a Roman town. 


Barking Abbey. 
Barking Abbey, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, is said to. 


have been the first monastery for women established in this — 
It was founded about 670 (in the reign of Sebbi — 


kingdom. : 
and Sighere, kings of the East Saxons) by St. Erkenwald, Bishop 


of London, in compliance with the earnest desire of his sister 


Ethelburgha, who was appointed the first abbess. 

The founder was the first bishop who sat in the see of 
London after the building of St. Pauls Church by King — 
Ethelbert. " 


The charter of Hodelred, father of King Sebbi, is coeval — 


with the foundation of the abbey, and undoubtedly genuine, 
and is still extant among the Cottonian manuscripts in the 
British Museum, and is one of the most ancient records of 


» 


that nature. a> 


In 870 the monastery was burnt to the ground by the | 
Danes, and the nuns either slain or dispersed. It was rebuilt 
by King Edgar. In the abbey gateway, which we have seen, 
and which is a portion of the old abbey, although, of course (as © 
may be seen), it hes been restored, is a very ancient picture of 
the Crucifixion. The place was called the “Chapel of the — 
Holy Rood Loft atte Gate;” now itis styled the “ Fire Bell” 
Gate” from a tradition that it contained the bell rung. for : 
curfew and for alarm of fires isi 

At the Conquest it (the abbey) was a place of note, having 
had several royal ladies for abbesses, and the Conqueror 1S” 
said to have visited the place on his way to take up his abode™ 
at the Tower of London From the gate of Barking Abbey also 
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In the fields adjoining to a farm called Uphall the 
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William is said by historians to have set out on his first royal « 


progress through his newly-conquered kingdom. ; aE 
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* A paper read by Mr. T. H. Alexander before the members, of 
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The library of Magdalen College, Oxford, possesses a 
welic of the abbey in the shape of a beautiful French manuscript 
containing the Lamentations of St. Bernard, the Meditations of 
St. Augustine and a Life of St. Louis, presented to the convent 
by the Countess of Oxford, the wife of the twelfth earl of the 
eld line of De Vere. 

Amongst the privileges of the Abbess of Barking was per- 
mission to keep dogs for hunting hares and foxes in Essex. In 
those days ladies who took the veil, instead of immuring them- 
selves in the cloister, often led a jolly, open-air existence, many 
of them becoming ardent sportswomen. One of the first 
treatises on hunting, hawking and fishing was written by Julia 

de Berners, prioress of Sopewell, near St. Albans, “a gentle- 
woman endowed with great gifts of body and mind.” This 
Julia de Berners may frequently have been asked over to 
_ Barking by the abbess for a run with the “‘abbey hounds.” On 
_ eccasions when the fox took a southerly course they would 
cross the “two hides” belonging to the Abbot of Westminster. 
The abbot might, at the time, have been engaged in the 
pastime of hawking amidst the wild-fowl which haunted the 
giver marshes. Apologies would be made to him, a few com- 
‘pliments would doubtless pass, and then, after exchanging 
‘ notes with regard to the day’s sport, the ladies would ride on. 
| The later history of Barking Abbey is somewhat unevent- 
‘ful. In 1376, owing to a breach in the river wall on the left 
‘bank of the Thames at Dagenham, a short distance east of 
| Barking Creek, the abbey was flooded. The inundations re- 
ourred in 1380 and 1382, but, at considerable expense to the 
convent, works were at length undertaken which removed any 
further fear of trouble from this cause. 
, At the dissolution of the monasteries in 1539 the abbey 
surrendered to the Crown, and the demesne lands were leased 
‘by Henry VIII. to Sir Thomas Dennye. 
' On the list of abbesses is to be found the name of Mary a 
Becket, sister of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and among 
‘illustrious personages who have resided there may be mentioned 
‘Eleanor, widow of the murdered Duke of Gloucester. When 
‘Catherine de la Pole, daughter of the Earl of Suffolk, was 
/abbess, Edmund, Earl of Richmond (father of Henry VII.), and 
Jasper, Earl of Pembroke, sons of Owen Tudor by Catherine, 
the Queen-Dowager, were educated in the abbey. 

_ .Lysons gives a ground plan of the Abbey Church, Barking, 
taken from the ruins of the foundation in 1724, from a drawing 
‘nthe possession of Mr. Ed. Hulse. Length, east to west, 
170 feet ; length of cross aisle, north to south, 150 feet ; choir, 
5o feet ; width of church and nave, 22 feet ; width side aisle, 
11 feet; width cross aisle, 28 feet; diameter of bases of 
solumns, 8} feet ; space between the columns, 22 feet. 


Barking Church. 


i 
| The parish church was dedicated to St. Margaret. In the 
thancel are two figures (in brass) of priests. The inscriptions 
jave been removed. The church is large, comprising a nave, 
chancel and north and south aisles, with a tower at the west 
‘nd. It was built chiefly in the fourteenth century, but its date 
5 not at all clearly shown by its architecture, the tracery of its 
yindows having been superseded by modern insertions. One 
vortion of the church, including the piers between the nave 
ind the north aisle near the eastern end, is Norman, and there 
‘re traces of Early English and Perpendicular work. It con- 
uns some fine monuments ; the best and finest is in memory 
f Sir Charles Montagu, 1625, of Cranbrook, Essex (brother of 
ae first Earl of Manchester), who is represented as dying on 
te field of battle, a page holding h‘s horse at the door of a 
nt. 
In the church were three chantries : one at the altar of the 
\esurrection, in the north transept, and others at the altar of 
jing Edward and the shrine of St. Ethelburgha. 
| It appears that the vicars of Barking were considered as 
art of the household of the lady abbess, and had a seat and a 
aife and fork (if forks were then invented) at the chaplain’s 
ble, their servants sitting “‘ below the salt ” with the domestics 
| the convent, but this right being found troublesome, 
/because,” as a document of 1536 explains, “the vicar, being 
' the execution of his office among his parishioners, according 
' his bounden duty in that behalf, could not always repair to 
‘© monastery at the time appointed for meals or refections, by 
ason whereof he was often disappointed of his meals; and 
at it was tedious and sumptuous for the abbess and convent 
t cause meals, drinks and other substances to be prepared at 
‘ch extraordinary times and seasons as they should be driven 
‘necessity to demand the same,” it was therefore agreed that 
i vicar should be allowed 1o/. a year to get his meals 
sewhere. Even allowing for the greater purchasing power 
“ money at that period, a fraction over sixpence a day seems 
it a small sum to provide a vicar and his servant with both 
iE and drink. : , 
There are also among the monuments in this church one to 
‘Crisp Gascoyne, Lord Mayor of London, who died in 1761. 
* 1S an ancestor, on the maternal side, of the present 
irquis of Salisbury, much of whose property in the neigh- 


bourhood is inherited through him. There is another to 
William Pownset, 1553. The signature of Captain Cook, the 
navigator, who married Miss Bates, of Barking, on December 24, 
1762, may be seen in the register of marriages. Against the 
church wall outside is to be seen the following quaint inscrip- 
tion over a tomb :— 


Stay here awhile, and his sad loss deplore, 
Here lyes the body of one Thomas More. 
His name was More, but now it may be said 
He is no more, because that now he’s dead, 
And in this place doth lye sepulchered. 


At the east end of the north aisle in the church is the tomb 
of Mauritius, made Bishop of London 1087. The parish 
register begins in 1558. There is a Quakers’ meeting in 

| Barking, and Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, of prison celebrity, is 
interred in the burying-ground. 

Sir Christopher Hatton lived at Clayhall; he was cousin 
and at length heir to Sir Christopher Hatton, Lord Keeper of 
the Great Seal to Queen Elizabeth. There is an entry in the 
parish register, April 24, 1708, “ Buried the Queen of the 
Gipsies.” 

Greenstreet House. 

Greenstreet House, East Ham, commonly called “Anne 
Boleyn’s Castle,” now known as St. Edward’s Catholic schools, 
is a large red brick mansion, supposed to be the site of the seat 
of the Nevills, whose tomb we have seen in East Ham Church. 
The most conspicuous feature of the building is a tower, called 
locally Anne Boleyn’s Tower, from a tradition that that 
unhappy lady was confined in it. There are many legends 
connected with Anne Boleyn lingering about this fine old 
house. One is that the tower was built for her by her royal 
lover in the days of his courtship. The tale is told by an old 
writer that ‘‘ Anne Boleyn was betrothed to a young nobleman, 
who died. About ten months after his death the king 
demanded her hand. She, as was the custom, requested to be 
allowed to complete the twelve months of mourning for her lover, 
to which Henry agreed, and for her amusement built the tower 
in question, from which she had a fine view of the Thames' 
from Greenwich to below Gravesend.” Lysons attributes no 
credit to the traditions of Anne Boleyn having been confined 
in this tower, as he thinks that it is evidently of more modern 
date. 

That some one of wealth once possessed it, however, is 
proved by the fact that the room in the third storey was 
originally lined with leather inlaid with gold. A Mr. Morley, 
who lived in the house at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, says that, according to a history of England which he 
had read, Henry VIII, on his suspicions being aroused with 
regard to her, had Queen Anne confined in the same tower in 
which five years previously he had courted her. From here 
she was taken by water down Ham Creek—which ran almost 
to the house—to Greenwich, and thence to the Tower of 
London. 

In further support of the local tradition, Mr. Morley assured 
the writer of an article in the Gentleman's Magazine that he 
had himself seen a letter in the handwriting of King Henry VIII. 
dated from Greenstreet. Greenstreet House remained in Mr. 
Morley’s family till 1869, when it was bought by Cardinal 
Manning and devoted to its present purpose. 


East Ham Church. 


Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, in making a report upon this 
church some years ago, says :—“ The churches near London 
have generally been so much altered and enlarged and rebuilt 
. . . to meet the requirements of an always growing population, 
that it was a surprise to find one of them still substantially in 
the form in which it was built over seven centuries ago. It 
has never been enlarged. No changes seem to have been 
made during the later Middle Ages, and comparatively few in 
more modern times. A church may have stood on this site 
from the earliest days of English Christianity, but the 
present one is very likely the first stone building. It was 
built about the middle of the twelfth century, and con- 
sisted of a nave without aisles, a rather large chancel, and 
a round-ended presbytery. All these are of one building, 
although the eastern parts were done first, as was the cus- 
tom. There is some evidence of an intention to carry up the 
chancel as a tower, as was done at Newhaven, in Sussex, and 
elsewhere; but it was given up... . The work is good, and° 
the wall arcades of the chancel and the arch towards the tower 
show more.ornament than is generally found in country 
churches of the twelfth century, although the chancel arch and 
south doorway, the parts in which ornament is oftenest found, 
have in this case been destroyed. Early in the thirteenth 
century the south side of the presbytery was rebuilt in order to 
obtain a larger window above and a piscina and priest’s door. 
below. This position of the priest’s door is uncommon. None 
seems to have been provided at the first building of the church. 
The south porch, which is now used as a vestry, is of wood, 
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and perhaps of the fifteenth century; but it is so covered up 
with plaster inside and out that it is impossible to speak with 
certainty about it. hl 

“ A special feature in the church is the early painting, traces 
of which remain in all parts. The walls generally have been 
blocked out with red lines, with scrollwork at the tops of the 
walls and on the soffit of the presbytery arch; and figures, some 
of them larger than life, on the wall-spaces between the original 
windows ... There is alittle old painted glass. . . . There 1s 
a good marble font, dated 1639, which has been moved from its 
original place. 

“In considering what should be done to the church, we 
have to think how we may preserve its historical record, which 
in this case happens to be an unusually interesting one; and 
also how to fit it for the decent performance of the Church’s 
services.” : 

Behind the communion table is a handsome monument to 
the memory of Edmund Nevill (styled Earl of Westmorland). 
There is a brass on the floor of Elizabeth, wife of Rd. 
Heigham. The earliest date in the register of baptisms, &c., 
1S 1695. 

The Rev. Dr. Stukeley, the antiquary, who was born at 
Holbeach, Lincolnshire, 1687, was buried here; but his grave 
cannot be recognised, as he directed that the turf should be 
made smooth over it. The register gives the date of his 
burial in the year 1765, on March 9g. Among other subjects 
upon which he wrote is a treatise on “ Gout.” 

At Great Ilford there was a leper hospital, founded by 
Adeliza, abbess of Barking. By the rules there was provision 
for thirteen lepers, and if one died another was elected io fill 
the vacancy. It was purchased of the Waldrons in 1739 by 
Crisp Gascoyne, alderman of London, the grandfather of 
Bamber Gascoyne. 

Local tradition connects Eastbury House with the Gun- 
powder Plot. The usval underground passage is supposed to 
connect the house with Barking Abbey, to which it once 
belonged. 

There also resided in this neighbourhood one John Fowke, 
who in the year 1686 bequeathed certain estates for the main- 
tenance of eight boys in Christ’s Hospital, two of them to be 
of this parish. 

The whole district is fraught with interest, but in a paper 
suitable to the present occasion it is impossible to touch upon 
everything. I hope, however, that I have compassed sufficient 
to show how interesting the subject is, and in compiling this 
account of the places visited, &c, I must acknowledge my 
indebtedness, among other authorities, very much to “‘ Lysons’s 
Environs of London,” published in 1796. 


THE ERECHTHEUM. 
AC illustrated article on the Erechtheum, the most beautiful 
of the Ionic temples, appears in the Architectural Record 
of New York for October. It is by Mr. Edwards Gale. The 
following extract will serve tc suggest the character of the 
description :— 

Aside from the pleasure derived from a study of the portions 
of the Erechtheum as they are now found, exhibiting as they do 
the most varied, the most perfect and most beautiful archi- 
tectural forms and decoration to be found in any single 
structure of antiquity, it is necessary to consider some of the 
main characteristics of the present structure in connection with 
its past. 


An examination of the fragments of the west wall, which 
stood above the base course still remaining, proves that the 
fallen portion of the wall is of about the fourth century A.D, so 
that the wall as in general seen by Stuart and others, and as 
portrayed by them, is probably a reconstruction which took 
place when the temple was converted into a church. The 
Athenian inscription mentions no windows, and the attached 
columns which are referred to are those of which the bases 
remain, which are of the original workmanship. Judging from 
traces on the wall and from the manner in which the string- 
courses are cut off square, and the channel in the ante, it is 
apparent that some structure was originally built against that 
portion of the wall, and the arrangement and traces of the 
steps indicate two levels at that end, probably a small court or 
garden. 

Considering the general condition of the south wall, it 
appears especially fortunate that, as some part had to suffer, it 
should have been chiefly the expanse of plain wall rather than 
the Portico of the Caryatides. From many indications, the 
chief of which are that the stones of this portico are merely let 
into the main wall of the temple, and except one stone of the 
west side form no integral part-of it, a method quite contrary 
to usual Greek work, it is believed that this portico was not 
part of the original design, brut was the immediate substitute of 
some more simple structure, yet of a date nearly or quite 
corresponding to the rest of the work. 


Of the six caryatides, five remain in their original position, 
The second one from the south-west corner, removed by Lord; 
Elgin and sent to England in 1812, and later acquired by the 
British Museum, is now replaced by a copy in terra-cotta. The — 
inner caryatid on the east side of the portico is the one that 
was missing at the time of Stuart’s visit, but it was later set up, 
and somewhat restored. ae 

These figures, being substitutes for columns, were treated 
with great simplicity, the posture being varied only in that the 
three figures to the west rest on the right and the others on the’ 
left leg. . Be 

That the position of the hands and arms may have slightly” 
differed is probable, but unfortunately none now remain whole, 
all being broken somewhat above the elbow. Although the — 
faces are marred and the long tresses which fell on the 
shoulders are broken, the beautiful contour of the head, with 
the masses of hair drawn back from the brow, leads with a 
gentle blending to the capital which intervenes between the 
figure and its great burden. The folds of the diploidion con- 
centrated in depth of shadow between the breasts give an 
effect of strength on a central axis, and below the drapery 
falls directly to the base, giving a powerful vertical quality in 
the lines. These figures are classed with the best sculptures, 
but there are parts executed with much less exactness 
than would have been found during the height of Pheidian’ 
purity. The cornice over the caryatides, fairly preserved im 
parts, is badly worn away at the top, and excepting a small 
fragment on the north-west end, the upper cymatium, carved. 
in egg and dart and interspersed with lions’ heads, traces of 
which are discernible, is entirely gone. A large section of the 
flat panelled ceiling has fallen. The entrance to the portico is. 
a small opening cut through the podium ; the level of the floor 
inside being a trifle higher than the upper step, a short steep: 
stairway, traces of which remain, led down to the door giving 
access to the western section of the temple. ae 

On the north side of the Erechtheum the level is about 
10 feet lower than on the south ; the portico on this side, the 
most perfect work imaginable, so long used by the Turks asa 
magazine for military stores, was finally freed from the screen 
walls in 1846. oe 

It is here that the effect of the high Greek steps becomes very | 
apparent. That the steps were proportioned for architectural 
purposes and not for ease of ascent is certain, and by them the _ 
lines of the cornice are admirably counterbalanced and the 
effect of the columns greatly increased. No curve such as 
exists in the Parthenon has been observed in these steps. The | 
intercolumniation of this portico is the widest allowed to stone | 
temples, a peculiarity being that the central interval is less’ | 
than the outer. In connection with the difference of spacing | 
in the columns of this and the eastern portico the vast | 
difference in the proportion of the columns themselves 
should be noticed, The entasis of the columns of the | 
northern portico is one of the most delicate curves ever | 
applied to a structural form. The axes of the columns are | 
not perpendicular, but incline inwards at a uniform angle, and / 
the corner columns, as in other Greek temples of the best ~ 
period, have a slightly greater diameter than the others. The | 
capitals of these columns form the most beautiful example of © 
decorated Ionic capitals found in Greece; although all are 
now somewhat destroyed sufficient remains to show their — 
perfection in furm and detail. Beside the spirals of the volute i 
runs a deep square sinkage, from which metal fastenings or 
traces of them show in every capital; and it is more than) 
probable that these square sunk spirals were filled with strips. 
of bronze and that the central eye contained a rosette of the 
same metal. It will be noticed that over the egg and dart the 
circles of the platted band are cut verydeep. These werefilled 
with coloured stones. The columns although much defaced 
are standing entire, except the one at the north-west angle; the: 
upper part of its capital and a fragment of the volute are on’ 
a stone near the portico, and a small portion of its necking 15| 
in the museum on the Acropolis. Much of the entablature 
that is not in position lies scattered about on the ground near 
the portico, and many of the best examples of the carved — 
ornament may there be examined. The plain frieze is of dark — 
Eleusinian stone, and the remaining fragments show numerous 
sinkages and metal dowels irregularly placed to support the — 
figured frieze. The figures supported by these metals were 
sculptured in white marble. 


All the fragments now remaining ; 
are in the museum on the Acropolis, and consist of only forty: 
eight small and broken pieces. Bical 

Amongst the fallen masses near the portico is a stone which — 
appears to have formed the central block of the tympana. The 
angle is 14° 5’ 6”. All but asmall fragment of the inclined — 
corona and cymatium is missing. This fragment may be sé 
in the museum on the Acropolis. Its workmanship 15 Ve 
fine, but the piece unfortunately small. Le 

The flat ceiling of this portico was mostly destroyed by the 
siege of 1826, but one entire section remains in place; many 0 
the minor parts are scattered about on the adjoining grount' 
The plain mouldings show traces of colour, and the centre 0 
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_each panel appears to have been filled with a bronze ornament. 
- The only painting used on the exterior of the Erechtheum 
appears on the ceilings of the porticoes—a decorated egg and 
dart on the plain mouldings and a Greek fret on the flat soffit 
- outlined between the lines of beading. 
+ The great doorway of the northern portico, although 
autilated and somewhat reconstructed by the insertion of jamb 
linings, still shows its extraordinary beauty of proportion and 
«detail. The small plain doorway near it originally led to the 
enclosed court on the west side of the Erechtheum. Below 
the pavement of this portico may be seent he rock struck by 
_ Poseidon. 
Of the six columns of the eastern portico, five remain in 
“position, the other one being in the British Museum, having 
| been sent to England in 1812 by Lord Elgin. The ceiling and 
'entablature is much more damaged than on the north, and the 
_ detail is simpler and not always soperfect. The stones forming 
the pediments at the east and west ends appear to have been 
_ destroyed. That the pediments were nearly completed in 
/ 409 B.C. is shown by the Athenian inscription, Marble 
woof tiles and. acroteria have been found in consider- 
/ able quantity, but, although some are of exceptional form, 
the workmanship does not indicate that they are contemporary 
- with the original work of the Erechtheum. 


GLASGOW TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


\ 


_‘T°HE opening meeting of the session of the Architectural 
. Craftsmen’s Society was recently held. The presidential 
_ address was delivered by Mr.C. Ernest Monro. At the outset, 
, reference was made to the progress and work of the Society 
since its institution. Thereafter he proceeded to read a paper 
entitled “ Materials: some Misuses and Limitations.” The 
“lamp of truth” was strongly emphasised, and the importance 
of practical knowledge of the nature and capabilities of 
_ materials with regard to their individual uses and adaptabilities 
for express purposes and treatment in construction. A vote of 
_ thanks was accorded the lecturer, and attention was called to 
) thé conditions of prize offered by Mr. P. Macgregor Chalmers, 
architect, for the best essay on the subject of “ New Buildings 
_in Glasgow and their Methods of Construction.” During the 
session papers will be read on “‘ Art as a Teacher,” “The New 
Teaching Regulations,” “ Early French Renaissance Architec- 
ture,” “ Roof Tiling,” “ Fireproof Construction,” “The Minute 
Structure and Methods of Distinguishing the Species of Woods,” 
“Ironmongery,” “ Construction of Timber Staircases,” “ Leaded 
,and Stained Glasswork,” “ Planning and Construction of Burgh 
Buildings,” “The Glasgow Mode of Measurement.” 


LUXULYAN CHURCH. 


"HE parish church of Luxulyan now possesses, through 
the liberality of Mr. Silvanus Trevail, a peal of six bells. 
‘Three have been recast and three added. Messrs. Gillett & 
Johnston were the founders. No. 1 (treble), note F, is 26 inches 
in diameter and weighs 3 cwt. 3 qrs. 21 lb, and is inscribed :— 
“These bells were recast, rehung, and three added at the ex- 
pense of Silvanus Trevail, F.R.1.B.A., in honour of his parents, 
John and Jane Trevail, of Carne, in this parish, AD. 1902.” 
‘No, 2 bell, note E, is 27 inches in diameter and weighs 
3.cwt. 3 qrs. 14 lb., and bears the names of R. Sinclair Kendall, 
vicar; Colman B. Rashleigh, Bart, and Samuel Edwards, 
churchwardens, A.D. 1902. No. 3 bell, note D, is 28} inches in 
diameter and weighs 4 cwt. 1 qr. 10 lb, It is inscribed :— 
‘DE. 17221C. VIC. TP. WR. May God bless this parish 
and its people. A.D. 1902.” No. 4 bell, note C, is 304 inches 
‘n diameter, weighs 5 cwt. o qr. 21 Ib. ; inscription :—* R.G. 
1666, On earth peace, goodwill towards men.” No. 5 bell, 
ote B, is 34 inches in diameter, weighs 7 cwt. 1 qr. 14 lb, and 
‘S_mscribed :—“ 1684. I was recast in the year when H.M. 
Aing Edward VII. was crowned. God bless the King, A.D. 
‘902.” No. 6 bell, tenor, note A, is 37 inches in diameter, and 
3 inscribed :—“ John Cole, vicar; Philip Harris, John Harris, 
= W. Pennington. 1764. Vivos Voco: Mortuos Plango: 
“ulgura Frango. AD. 1902.” 
| tr. Trevail has also erected a churchyard cross in the style 
f the old Cornish Celtic crosses of the ninth and the tenth 
‘enturies. Cornish granite is used and the design, in which 
se W. Iago, of Bodmin, gave assistance, is based on that of 
| € six best examples in Cornwall, namely, St. Neot, Cardin- 
‘am, St. Mabyn, Lanivet, St. Columb and Padstow. It was 
xecuted by Messrs, John Evans & Son, of Bodmin. 

The following address was presented to Mr. Trevail on the 
ccasion of the dedication :— 
he ‘On this the dedication day of your munificent gift to your 
| Te ae Church of the enlarged and reconstituted peal of 
€ sa day when again from the tower ‘sounds :erial seem to 
oat, will you allow the parishioners of Luxulyan to most 


heartily thank you. The name of Trevail has been associated 
with the parish of Luxulyan for so many generations that 
nothing is needed to perpetuate it in our midst, but in accepting 
the bells at your hands we have done soas a solemn trust, as 
strengthening the tie of associations with the giver, and chiefly 
because we recognise the good effect which will be induced by 
the sweet sounds of our church bells, not only on our own 
minds, but also on those of generations yet unborn.—R. S. 
Kendall, vicar ; Colman B. Rashleigh, Bart., Saml. Edwards, 
churchwardens, on behalf of the parishioners of Luxulyan.” 


* MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, ST. IVES. 
HE property and plans committee of St. Ives Town 
Council have considered the letter from Mr, E. Hain, 
M.P., offering to present to the town a site near the parish 
church for the erection of municipal buildings. The borough 
surveyor has prepared a plan showing .the available space for 
the erection of a block ot buildings to contain guildhall, 
council chamber, jury rooms, public hall, town clerk’s, sur- 
veyor’s and treasurers offices, muniment-room, parochial 
offices, mayor’s parlour and fire brigade station and office, and 
the Council have decided to submit the same to Mr. Hain for 
suggestions or approval; to instruct the town clerk to obtain 
from boroughs recently provided with municipal buildings par- 
ticulars of such buildings and the cost of them; to advertise for 
a set of competitive plans and specifications for the block of 
buildings, to cost about 6,0007., and to offer premiums of 70/. to 
the architect whose plans and specifications are accepted, and 
30/7, to the architect whose plans and specifications are con- 
sidered by the committee next in order of merit. 


STEEL WITH CONCRETE. 

| a recent communication to the Paris Académie des 

Sciences M. Considére describes a series of valuable 
experiments carried out by a commission appointed by the 
Ministre des Travaux Publiques with a view to ascertaining 
the precise 7d/e piayed by the metal in ferro-concrete con- 
structions. According to an abstract of the report in 
Engineering the specimens tested by the commission were 
generally 6°56 feet long, and had a cross-section 3°94 inches 
square. Each of these concrete bars was reinforced at the 
corners by four steel rods, having a total section of -177 square 
inches. The concrete employed was made by mixing 661 lbs. 
of Portland cement with 1°04 cubic yards of gravel, passing a 
‘98-inch screen, and ‘52 cubic yard of sand, passing a ‘Ig-inch 
screen. It was found that in setting the contraction of the 
concrete gave rise to an initial compression in the steel re- 
inforcement amounting to 2°86 tons per square inch of the 
metal. The corresponding tensile forces simultaneously called 
forth on the concrete amounted to 74 lbs. per square inch. Tested 
in tension it was found that the specimens stretched rapidly 
until the stress on the concrete was practically equal to the 
ordinary tensile strength of this material, From this point the 
tested bar stretched much less rapidly, and throughout this 
period the tensile stresses in the concrete remained constant, 
the whole increase of load being taken by the iron bars. It 
follows therefore that during this period the elastic modulus of 
the concrete was zero. In one case the test-bar was subjected 
to a stress of 292 pounds per square inch of cross-section, 
under which the total extension of the specimen was ‘024 
inch. The reinforcing rods were then cut out, and the 
+-shaped bar left was then tested in cross-breaking, and, in 
spite of being somewhat injured in the cutting out of the 
reinforcing bars, only failed under a calculated stress of 
128 pounds per square inch. Summing up, M. Considére 
states that concrete-steel submitted to tension acts precisely 
as ordinary concrete, so long as the tensile stress does 
not exceed the usual breaking stress of ordinary con- 
crete. Under higher stresses it will support without 
breaking extensions which, in the case of specimens hardened 
under water, have been as great as 1-500th the total length, 
and in the case of air-hardened concrete have ranged between 
I-20coth and 1-85oth of the total length. When the concrete- 
steel is stretched beyond the usual elastic range of ordinary 
concrete, the tensile stress on the concrete remains constant up 
to the ultimate breaking-point, the whole of the additional load 
being taken up by the metal. When subjected to repeated 
tensile stresses, however, the fraction of the load carried 
by the metal tends to augment, and that of the concrete 
to fall, until ultimately the working stress on the concrete 
is only 70 per cent. of its original value. If, finally, after 
a series of loadings and unloadings, the maximum load is raised 
30 per cent., the concrete again exerts a tensile resistance equal 
to its primitive value. It may be added that the modulus of 
elasticity in compression of a concrete-steel bar is reduced on 
stretching the latter. 
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. THE Board of Manufactures in Edinburgh has for a 
' long period fostered industrial art and technical education 
- in Scotland. At one period it was the only institution of 
its class in Great Britain, but one of the indirect -effects 
: produced by it has been the creation of other bodies who 
profess to be more vigorous and more in keeping with the 
‘ modern spirit. The title, perhaps, is not sufficiently explicit, 
and does not express all that has been done or can be done 
by the Board. The Government have therefore been com- 
pelled to institute an inquiry into the position of the Board 
of Manufactures. The occasion has been seized. by the 
Royal Scottish Academy to make an effort to become free 
of the tutelage of the Board, and it is possible there will be 
other imitators in the revolt. Every one who has visited 
Edinburgh is aware that there is a joint occupancy of the 
low temple-like buildings in Princes Street. The Board of 
_ Manufactures and the Academy with the National Gallery 
are in one.. The Scottish Academicians propose that the 
building, instead of being jointly occupied, should be 
assigned to the Board of Manufactures for the paintings 
and other works of art known as the National Collection, 
while the Royal Scottish Academy should obtain possession 
of the Royal Institution, which is used as a museum of 
antiquities, a drawing school and offices for the Royal Society. 
At present, it must be acknowledged, the building available 
for the Academy is not adapted for such annual exhibitions as 
are desirable. The building in Trafalgar Square in its worst 
days was far more satisfactory. What is to become of the 
Society of Antiquaries and the Royal Society, both im- 
portant bodies, is not clear. But they are each well 
capable of guarding their own interests. The Scottish 
people are likely to see grounds for the changes; but when 
the Academicians insist that they should be emancipated 
from the duty of teaching, there is sure to be general 
disapproval. The purpose of academies of art throughout 
Europe comprised teaching. We need only refer to the 
English practice. The academies which preceded our 
Royal Academy, and were independent of support from the 
State, recognised the necessity of teaching, and it might be 
said that teaching formed the basis of the institution 
founded by GrorcE III. The Royal Hibernian Academy, 
‘although always in a state of poverty, does not neglect 


attention to students, and the Scottish Academy has also | 


rendered services in. that way, although of late years the 
_instruction has been grudgingly given. If the artists will 
not do something in return for the possession of a Govern- 
ment building, why should it be made over to them for 
the glorification of the members ? 


THE destruction of the Hétel de Ville in Paris was so 
complete, there are very few relics left of the splendour 
which gave éc/a¢ to the interior of Boccapor’s building. 
The most important reminder is to be found in the Chateau 
de La Punta in Ajaccio. It is a sculptured representation 
of the four seasons under the appearance of four children. 
They are placed near a globe which is surrounded by signs 
of the Zodiac and sustained by four dolphins. The group 
is the work of Depay, the sculptor, and belonged to a 
fountain which was placed under the escalier of the Cour 
Louis XIV. Depay’s name is almost forgotten, but forty 
years ago he held an important position among French 
artists, and his amorini especially were judged worthy of 
admiration. It is remarkable that his work should have 
escaped the flames of the Communists. The group found 
its way to a marble-worker in Paris, who restored it, and it 
was afterwards sold to a Corsican gentleman. 


WHEN the excessive tariff on works of art entering the 
United States from Europe was first imposed, it was 
intended to serve the interests of American artists. So 
long as it was thought to be fashionable to have a gallery 
nlled with examples of modern French paintings, for they 
were chiefly in favour, native art was never likely to 
flourish. Americans might study in Paris and set up 
ateliers, but there would be no improvement in the system 
of patronage. French artists, finding that people began to 
hesitate more and more about paying 20 per cent. on. the 
value of their pictures, have got over the obstacle by taking 
occasional visits to New York, Chicago and other places, 
where they execute works which bring in high prices. The 


the tariff, and are lending them for exhibition to London 


angen 
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number of French paintings which are found in Chicago is 
incredible. Even at the hotels valuable foreign pictures 
and statues are to be seen. The American artists now 
find there are two sides to the account. They have 
secured temporary protection, but the works of ol@ 
masters, which it would be an advantage to study, are 
withheld from them. When they learn that purchasers like 
Mr. PrERPONT Morcaw retain their costly acquisitions (the 
estimated value is 6,000,000/) in England on account ¢ 


and the provinces, they can realise at length that all is not 
gold which glitters. The mere fact that works of art are 
classed with mechanical productions by ‘Custom-house 
officials must also have an injurious effect by inducing mem 
to look on them as no more than a variety of manufacture, 
If the artists could exercise control; the tariff would be 
suspended or materially altered. oe 


AN’ International Engineering, Machinery, Hardware 
and Allied Trades Exhibition will be held at the Crystal 
Palace in the spring of next year. It will have the benefit 
of the patronage of Lord Kevin and many other im 
portant personages connected with engineering and allied 
trades. There is every indication that the exhibition will 
be a success. The general manager is Mr. HENRY 


GILLMAN, who has had much experience in similar enter- 


prises. Among the sections are sanition and ventilation, 
electrical engineering, woodworking, art metalwork, heating 
and lighting, builders’ ironmongery, marble and enamelled 
slate, tiles, safes and strong-rooms, oils, paints and colours, — 
architectural ironwork, furniture, &c. : The Crystal Palace 
is well adapted for exhibitions of the kind. — 


THE courses of lectures in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, | 
Paris, began on the 16th inst. The following are the 
courses and professors:—Ornament, M. D’Espouy; Mathe- | 
matics, Dr. BouRLET ; Descriptive Geometry, M. PILLer;. 
Stereotomy, M. Marcet Lampert; Physics, Chemistry — 
and Geology, Dr. Ripau: Construction, M.. MONDUIT ; © 
Perspective, M. Jutien; Building Law, M. MULLET; — 
History of Architecture, M. MacnE ; History of French | 
Architecture during the Middle Ages and Renae 
BceswILLWALp ; Theory of Architecture, M. GuaDET. fa | 
addition to the above special courses, there are courses of — 
General History by Dr. LeMonnier, and of Literature by 
Dr. ROCHEBLAVE, which are common to architects, painters — 
and sculptors. All the students are also eligible to attend | 
the courses on Design, by M. JosepH BLanc ; Modelling, © 
by M. Atrar ; Elementary Architecture, by M. B&NARD:; | 
and Decorative Composition, by M. MayEux. - | 

we | 

THE late Mr. Stocx’s treatise on “Shoring and Under- 
pinning” (London: B. T. Barsrorp) is destined to hold a 
place in architectural literature not unlike that assigned to 
Mr. WELLS’s treatise on “Dew” in scientific literature. | 
Although devoted to a special, and it may be a humble 
subject, the principles introduced are those which. have the 
widest application. Timber construction especially is 
exemplified in the proportioning and arrangement of shores 
to resist the forces brought against them, and which lead to — 
tensile as well as compressive strains. As a rule, old i 
houses used to be propped by the aid of empiric rules, but 
the dimensions of beams can be ascertained by calcu- i 
lation as readily and as accurately as other parts of struc- : 
tures. Mr. Farrow, in preparing the third edition, has 
refrained from altering any considerable portion, but hehas 
substituted the provisions of the London Building Act of 
1894 for those of the Act of 1885, which were in force 
when Mr. Srocx lived. Toa great extent the book may 
be accepted as a treatise on the mechanics of construction, a 
while shores will be found far more easy to understand than — 
the ordinary diagrams. . 


~~ 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Association was held on Friday even- 
A ing last, Mr. H. T. Hare, president, in the chair. 

” “Mr. C. H. BRopiE, in proposing the adoption of the annual 
report and balance-sheet of the last session, said the one fresh 
point brought to notice was the gratifying account of the day 
school. 

‘Mr. FRANCIS HooPeER, who seconded the proposal, said in 
the matter of success the figures spoke for themselves. It was 
only necessary to point out that the increased expenditure in 
-yarious details was the result of more classes. The staff work 
‘had increased in proportion, and they had therefore to be pre- 
pared to expend more money than they had done in the past. 
Jn many departments the increase was simply due to progress 
in their work. 

The following were elected members :— Messrs. C. G. Hare, 
H. C. Ingram, W. Paul, A. S. W. Mackay, H. J. Scott, A. T. 
‘Groves, R. M. Butler, A. N. Prentice, S. I. Adams, W. J. 
Feare, S. Ford, T. W. Fullerton, R. C. Foster, H..H. Whit- 
tington, N. A_F. Haslewood, E. R. Nixey, R. Tasker, M.E. 
‘Webb, E. J. Whitley, F..E. Whiting, A. C. Withers, J. W. 
‘Waite, G. Vey, W. N. Couldrey, B.. Chaikin, A. A. Hands, 
‘W. T. Temple, Alan Binning, H..Reaney, A. M. Millwood, 
|p. O. Dunk, C. Gascoyne, S. W. Hill, J. R. Osborn, M.:R. 
‘Martin, P. H. Topham, E. F. Ferry, A. E. Munby, A. Horsnall, 
G. F. Royds, T. C. Pope,,C. M. Harris, T. S. Atlee, W. G. de 
M. Wilkinson, J. H. Markham, L. Cahen, C. A. S. Vardy, 
'W. Whymper, W. K. McDermott, G. D. Clunies Ross, G. G. 
‘Sigismund, L. Morgan. 

__ Mr. T. R. SPENCE read the following paper, entitled 

; Homer and Architecture and the Crafts. 

__ The aim of this paper is not to enter into vexed questions of 
archeology or the latest discoveries relating to archaic art and 
their relation to the life of Homer. 

‘It is more in the nature of a fairy journey with him, noting 
‘the delicate and subtle suggestions on architecture and the 
‘crafts which interlace the expression of his joy in battle, and 
‘the lovely sea and land in which is set the story of his 
characters. He was the seer who “ dipped into the future and 

saw the wonder that would be,” for, we may take it, the art he 
jdescribed was more in the sense of a vision of its fruition. 
‘He gave in literature what Phidias gave in marble and metals. 
May not archaic work be the strenuous childhood of effort to 
‘materialise the conception of the seer? and only when Phidias 
‘came did his ideas reach their permanent ripeness and fulfil- 
‘ment. 

__ How well he has suggested in the Odyssey a broad con- 
‘ception of architecture in speaking of shadowy halls, echoing 
galleries and fragrant chambers and the value of the bath. His 
genius {seems to have indicated most of the things in archi- 
‘tecture and its accessories which are acceptable to those who 
find their joy in this great art. Any discussion on Homer and 
architecture really embraces all that is best in Greek art, so 
that the subject is avast one. It is like accepting a brief for 
the scheduling of all that adds to the beauty and refinement of 
life in architecture. Of course, I mean one phase of archi- 
‘tecture only, and my reverence is equally great for many others 
,of widely distinct periods of expression in form and treatment, 
‘but here we have infinitely more than will suffice for this 
vevening. The architecture that Homer gives largely appertains 
to stately dwellings; it is the hope of all students that com- 
‘missions for such will reach them sooner or later. Recently 
architecture has suffered somewhat from persistent efforts to 
graft on to that architecture, which should be spacious, large 
\and dignified, such forms, shapes and dimensions as appertain 
to the cottage or kitchen furniture. 

__. Homer's appreciation for the decorative details of marble, 
colour, metals, &c , associated with architecture, seems to run 
jon true schemes of harmony. Their gamut is not large (pro- 
bably the better for that), and consists of gold, silver, ivory and 
bronze, so that you feel he was familiar with the refinements of 
Ife and free from the tyranny of the commonplace. His 
heroes, during the delight of battle, were decked with 
Magnificent beaten armour, ornamented in repoussé of gold 
and silver. Some descriptions of such are quoted later, and 
‘we only need to refer to vase paintings, &c, to see how good 
)was the general scheme of the armour of the best Greek 
period. In the “Iliad” we find the first reference to architec- 
ture in a suggestive passage on Priam’s palace, “adorned with 
polished colonnades—and in it were fifty chambers of polished 
Stone, builded hard by one another, wherein Priam’s sons 
‘slept... and for his daughters over against them, on the 
| other side within the courtyard, were twelve roofed chambers 
of polished stone, builded hard by one another.” 

Hephaistos plays a great part in the arts, he being a great 
craftsman in metal in the house of the gods. His own 
ey at is described as being imperishable, star-like, a house 
me bronze worked by the crooked god himself, where he forged 
Ri ssn twenty in all, to stand round his hall, and beneath 

€ base of each he had set golden wheels, that of their own 
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glittering arms. 
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motion they might enter the assembly of the gods and again 
return unto his house, a marvel to look upon ; this much were 
they finished that not yet were the ears of cunning work set 
thereon—these he was making ready and welding chains,” &c. 

Here follows the description of the shield of Achilles. It is 
carefully detailed at some length, but quite worthy of your 
attention, and gives with a keen insight all that goes to make 
magnificent subjects illustrating such incidents as embrace all 
those elements which are decorative. Here there is no lack of 
matter to fill with interest and beauty many friezes, and we 
know how difficult it is to find a motif or a subject that is 
really decorative in itself. “‘He threw bronze that weareth 
not in the fire and tin and precious gold and silver, and next 
he set on an anvil stand a great anvil and ‘took in his hand a 
sturdy hammer. First fashioned hea shield great and strong, 
adorning it all over, and set thereon a shining rim triple, 
bright glancing. Five were the folds of the shield itself, and 
thereon he fashioned much cunning work from his wise heart. 
There wrought he the earth and the heavens and the sea, and 
the unwearying sun and the moon waxing to the full, and the 
signs every one wherewith the heavens are crowned : Pleiads 
and Hyads and Orion’s might, and the Bear that men call 
also the’ Wain—her that turneth in her place and watcheth 
Orion, and alone hath no part.in the baths of Ocean. Seda sl 

“ Also he fashioned therein two fair cities of mortal men, . In 
the one were espousals and marriage feasts, and beneath the 
blaze of torches they were leading the brides from their 
chambers through the city, and loud arose the bridal song. 
And young men were whirling in the dance, and among them 
flutes and viols sounded high ; and the women, standing each 
at her door, were marvelling. But the folk were gathered in 
the assembly palace, for there a strife was arisen, two men 
striving about the blood price of a man slain, and both were 
fain to receive arbitrament ; and the folk were cheering both 
as they took part on either side. And heralds kept order 
among the folk, while the elders on polished stones were sitting 
in the sacred circle, and holding in their hands staves from the 
loud-voiced heralds. Then before the people they rose up and 
gave judgment each in turn. And in the midst lay two talents 
of gold, to be given unto him who should plead among them 
most righteously. 

“But around the other city were two armies in siege with 
And two counsels found favour among them, 
either to sack the town or to share all with the townsfolk even 
whatsoever substance the fair city held within. On the wall 
there stood to guard it their dear wives and infant children, and 
with these the old men; but the rest went forth, and their 
leaders were Ares and Pallas Athene, both wrought in gold, 
and golden was the vesture they had on. Goodly and great 
were they in their armour, even as gods, far seen around, and 
the folk at their feet were smaller. And when they came where 
it seemed good to them to lay ambush, in a river bed where 
there was a common watering-place of herds, there they set 
them, clad in glittering bronze. And two scouts were posted 
by them afar off to spy the coming of flocks and of oxen with 
crooked horns. And presently came the cattle, and with them 
two herdsmen. playing on pipes; they took no thought of the 
guile. Then the others, when they beheld these, ran upon them 
and quickly cut off the herds of oxen and fair flocks of white 
sheep, and slew the shepherds withal. But the besiegers, as 
they sat before the speech-places and heard much din among 
the oxen, mounted forthwith behind their high-stepping horses, 
and came up with speed. Then they arrayed their battle, and 
fought beside the river banks, and smote one another with 
bronze-shod spears, and among them mingled Strife and 
Tumult, and fell Death, grasping one man alive fresh wounded, 
another without wound, and dragging another dead through 
the mélée by the feet. Like living mortals, they held together 
and fought, and hurled the corpses each of the other’s slain. 

“ Furthermore, he set in the shield a soft, fresh-ploughed 
field, rich tilth and wide, the third time ploughed, and many 


‘ploughers therein drave their yokes to and fro as they wheeled 


about. Whensoever they came to the boundary of the field 
and turned, then would'a man come to each and give into his 
hands a goblet of sweet wine, while others would be turning 
back along the furrows fain to reach the boundary of the deep 
tilth. And the field grew black behind and seemed as it were 
a-ploughing, albeit of gold, for this was the great marvel of the 
work. 

“ Furthermore, he set therein the demesne-land of a king, 
where hinds were reaping with sharp sickles in their hands 
some armfuls along the swathe were falling in rows to the 
earth, whilst others, the sheaf-binders, were binding in twisted 
bands of straw. Three sheaf-binders stood over them, while 
behind, boys gathering corn and bearing it in their arms gave 
it constantly to the binders; and among them the’ king in 
silence was standing at the swathe witn his staff, rejoicing in 
his heart, and henchmen apart beneath an oak were making 
ready a feast and preparing a great ox they had sacrificed, 
while the women were strewing much white barley to be a 
supper for the hinds. 
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“ Also he set therein a vineyard teeming plenteously with 
clusters, wrought fair in gold; black were the grapes, but the 
vines hung throughout on silver poles; and around it he ran 
a ditch of cyanus, and round that a fence of tin; and one 
single pathway led to it, whereby the vintagers might go when 
they should gather the vintage. And maidens and striplings 
in childish glee bare the sweet fruit in plaited baskets. And in 
the midst of them.a boy made pleasant music on a clear-toned 
viol, and sang thereto a sweet Linos-song with delicate voice ; 
while the rest, with feet falling together, kept time with the 
music and song. 

“‘Also he wrought therein a herd of kine with upright horns, 
and the kine were fashioned of gold and tin, and with lowing 
they hurried from the byre to pasture beside a murmuring 

‘river, beside the waving reed. And herdsmen of gold were 
following with the kine, four of them, and nine dogs, fleet of 
foot, came after them. But two terrible lions among the fore- 
most kine had seized a loud-roaring bull that bellowed 
mightily as they haled him, and the dogs and the young men 
sped after him. The lions rending the great bull’s side were 
devouring his vitals and his black blood, while the herdsmen 
in vain tarred on their fleet dogs to set on, for they shrank from 
biting the lions, but stood hard by and barked and swerved 
away. 

Aled the glorious lame god wrought therein a pasture in a 
fair glen, a great pasture of white sheep, and a steading and 
roofed huts and folds. 

“‘Also did the glorious lame god devisea dancing place like 
unto that which Daidolos wrought for Ariadne of the lovely 
tresses, There were youths dancing and maidens of costly 
" wooing, their hands upon one another’s wrists. Fine linen the 
maidens had on, and the youths well-woven doublets faintly 
glistening with oil. Fair wreaths had the maidens, and the 
youths daggers of gold hanging from silver baldrics. And now 
would they run round with deft feet exceeding lightly, as when 
a potter sitting by his wheel that fitteth between his hands 
maketh trial of it whether it run; and now anon they would run 
in lines to meet each other. Anda great company stood round 
the lovely dance in joy (and among them a divine minstrel was 
making music on his lyre). 


“Also he set therein the great might of the River of Ocean ! 


around the uttermost rim of the cunningly fashioned shield. 

“Now, when he had wrought the shield great and strong, 
then wrought he him a corslet brighter than a flame of fire, 
and he wrought him a massive helmet to fit his brows, goodly 
and graven, and set thereon a crest of gold, and he wrought 
him greaves of pliant tin.” 

In the Odyssey we learn more of the arts that appertain to 
home life and its hospitality ; the provision for these things is 
mainly the architect’s function, so that we may not pass them 
over. Bathing and anointing with olive-oil and sweet herbs to 
end all fatiguing journeys and to precede all feasts. Much 
was made of guests arriving from either peaceful or warlike 
expeditions. They were led into the hall. 

“They sat down orderly on seats and high chairs, and 
when they were come the old man mixed well for them a bowl 
of sweet wine, which now in the eleventh year from the vintage 
the housewife opened.” : 

When Telemachus was welcomed at the house of Menelaus 

by his wife we find the following :—“ Helen bade her hand- 
maids set out bedsteads beneath the gallery and fling on them 
fair purple blankets and spread coverlets, and thereon lay 
thick mantles to be a clothing over all. So they went from 
the hall with torch and spread the beds, and the henchmen led 
forth the guests. Thus they slept there on the outer gallery of 
the house—the hero, Telemachus, and the splendid son of 
Nestor.” 
. Again, when Telemachus and his men had “tilted his 
chariot against the shining faces of the gateway, and led them 
into the hall divine, and they beheld and marvelled as they 
gazed through the palace, for there was a gleam, as it were, of 
sun or moon through the lofty palace of renowned Menelaus. 
But after they had gazed their fill they went to the polished 
baths and bathed them. Now when they had bathed and 
anointed them with olive oil, and cast about thick cloaks, they 
Sat on chairs by Menelaus, and a handmaid bore water for the 
hands in a goodly golden ewer and poured it forth over a 
silver basin to wash withal, and to their side she drew a 
polished table and laid upon the board many dainties.” When 
they had put from them “the desire of meat and drink,” there 
comes a finely-expressed speech of thanks from Telemachus. 
To quote:—* Son of Nestor, delight of my heart, mark the 
flashing of bronze through the echoing halls, and the flashing 
of gold and of amber, and of silver and of ivory. Such like, 
methinks, is the court of the Olympian Zeus within, for the 
world of things that are here; wonder comes over me as I| look 
thereon.” A portion of the reply of Menelaus should be 
quoted: —“ Yea, for after many a woe and wanderings manifold 
I brought my wealth in ships. I roamed over Cyprus and 
Phoenicia and Egypt, and reached the Ethiopians and 
Sidonians and Erembi and Libya.” 
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“a golden distaff did she give, and a silver basket with 


_ are perpetually fresh, and therein are two fountains of water, 
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Here is another passage bearing on the domestic life: 
“Helen came forth from her fragrant vaulted chamber, like 
Artemis of the golden arrows ; and with her came Adrasté and 
set for her the well-wrought chair, and Aleippé bare a rug of 
soft wool, and Phylo bare a silver basket which Alcandré gave 
her, the wife of Polybus, who dwelt in Thebes of Egypt, where 
is the chiefest store of wealth in the houses. He gave two 
silver baths to Menelaus and tripods twain and ten talents of 
gold, and besides all his wife bestowed on Helen lovely gifts ; 


wheels 


beneath, the rims thereof were finished with gold,” &c, 

Other quotations follow bearing on the matter :—“ Helen 
stood by the coffers wherein were her robes of curious 
needlework which she herself had wrought.” Menelaus to 
Telemachus :—“ And of the gifts such as are treasures stored| 
in my house I will give thee goodliest and greatest of price, | 
will give thee a mixing-bowl beautifully wrought ; it is all of 
silver, and the lips thereof are finished with gold—the work of 
Hephaestus.” a 

Throughout the whole of Homer’s writing there is evidence 
of a close acquaintance with the treasures of art of many 
races, and the examples of these may have fired his imagina- 
tion ; but it is not my function to enter into this wide field of 
archeology and conjecture. In the descriptions handed down 
by ancient writers of the wotk of Phidias and his pupils, there 
is the great statue of Zeus, with which no other artist can com- 
pete, a statue of large proportions carved in gold and ivory, 
seated on a throne holding in his right hand a figure of victory 
and a sceptre, capped with an eagle in his flight. His garment 
was covered with low-relief sculpture of figures and lilies, On 
the throne and footstool were mythclogical conceptions worked) 
in relief and colour. The rests for the footstool were lions in. 
gold, The head of the god was not passionate or distorted in) 
expression, but calm, majestic and godlike ; and through the 
whole work of figure, throne and canopy was that rare sense of 
refinement and impressive distinction in design which should 
stamp a supreme piece of art. Then there was the great statue 
of Athene on the Acropolis, and the incomparable frieze ; but 
his supreme position and works in the worid are too well 
known for me to take up your time in enumeration, uniting, as 
it does, all that is perfect in craftsmanship and dignity of 
design. Many quotations might be given from the Odyssey, 
but probably the following will suffice as bearing on architec- 
ture :— 

‘““Meanwhile, Odysseus went to the famous palace of! 
Alcinous, and his heart was full of many thoughts as he stood 
there, or ever he had reached the threshold of bronze, for 
there was a gleam, as it were, of sun or moon through the 
high-roofed hall of great-hearted Alcinous. Brazen were the 
walls which ran this way and that from the threshold to the 
inmost chamber, and round them was a frieze of blue, and 
golden were the doors that closed in the good house. Silver 
were the door-posts that were set on the brazen threshold, and 
silver the lintel thereupon, and the hook of the door was gold. 
And on either side stood golden hounds and silver . . . and 
within were seats arrayed against the wall this way and that 
from the threshold even to the inmost chamber, and thereon 
were spread light coverings thinly woven, the handiwork of 
women. ... Yea, and there were youths fashioned in gold, 
standing on firm-set bases, with flaming torches in their hands, 
giving light through the night to the feasters in the palace. 
And he had fifty handmaids in the house, and some grind the 
yellow corn on the millstone and others weave webs and turn 
the yarn as they sit restless as the leaves of the tall poplar 
trees, and the soft oil drops off that linen, so’ closely is it 
woven, .. . And without the court hard by the door is a great 
garden of four plough gates, and a hedge runs round on either 
side, and here grow tall trees blossoming, pear trees and 
pomegranates and apple trees with bright fruit and sweet figs 
and olives in their bloom. The fruit of these trees nevet! 
perisheth or faileth, winter nor summer, enduring all through 
the year evermore ; the west wind blowing brings some fruits 
to birth and ripens others. Pear upon pear waxes old, and 
apple on apple, yea, and cluster ripens on cluster of the grape, 
and fig upon fig. There, too, hath he a fruitful vineyard 
planted, whereof the one part is being dried by the heat, a 
sunny plot on level ground, while other grapes are gathering, 
and yet others they are treading in the winepress. In the fore- 
most row are unripe grapes that cast the blossom, and others 
there be that grow black to vintaging. There, too, skirting the 
furthest line, are all manner of garden-beds planted trimly, that 


whereof one scatters his streams all about the garden and the 
other runs over against it beneath the threshold of the court- 
yard and issues by the lofty house, and thence did the towns- 
folk draw water.” 

The greater part of this applies to the garden, but as many 
architects now include schemes for laying out gardens in theit 
plans it should be of interest. Pg 

The following quotation may be added which bears on the 
reception and treatment of a guest, necessarily associated with 
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Domestic architecture :—‘ Pontonous, the henchman, set for 


him a high chair inlaid with silver, in the midst of the guests, 
eaning it against the tall pillar, and he hung the loud lyre on 
a pin, close above his head, and showed him how to lay his 
sands upon it, and close beside him he placed a basket and a 
ir table, and a goblet of wine by his side . . . after they had 
ut from them the desire of meat and drink, the Muse stirred 
the minstrel to sing the songs of famous men.” 
® Jt seems to me that the architect Ictinus and Phidias have 
petrified the dreams or prophecies of Homer, so that we can in 
‘4 measure believe they were one in architectural design, the 
‘one finding his expression in words and the other in such 
material elements which embody architecture and give it a 
local habitation and a name. 

It should be our function to gather the threads together of 
‘what makes Greek art so great, and I can only indicate some 
things which occur to me as evidence. These I submit with 
some diffidence, not being an expert or having my mind 
charged with a great store of knowledge of the vast field of 
Greek architecture. 

From what I have seen in Greece, the perfection of the 
‘workmanship of every detail in the architectural remains is 
_yery patent—from the perfect arrises of fillets and flutes of the 
‘jmmense Doric columns, the soft and accurate curves of the 
volutes in the Ionic caps, the daintiness, finish and shape of the 
egg and tongue and other details of acanthus leafage on hori- 
‘zontal mouldings; the fine, sinuous uniting curves and relief of 
‘the acanthus when used in larger and detached forms; the true 
and delicate contours of their mouldings and the juxtapusition 
‘of larger flat curves with smaller incised and _ sharply-cut 
members; the sense of decoration they get in soft horizontal 
“lines of shadow being picked up and accentuated by the sharp 
incisive darks below. 

| The evidence of reserve in the disposition of ornament—if 
t 

| 


their ornament was full of nice detail so was it laid on a quiet 
field, and thus lost none of its value. This vignetting of the 
sculptors jewels is a most commendable feature in archi- 
tecture. 

The satisfactory way in which their bas-relief panels filled 
“up the space they were to adorn—the subject filled the space 
fully and with dignity, the heads not slipping far below the top 
_moulding. What could be better in this respect than the 
frieze of the Parthenon? 

In their groups of ornament note, notwithstanding much 
small work in parts, running through are always larger curving, 
"uniting forms so that the general effect is in no way belittled, 
" but delicacy and breadth of expression is maintained. 

Note the coins of the best period, how “largely” the heads 
‘fill the circle. How fine and dignified is the convention or 
design of the hair and other accessories. How the lions, the 
goats, the bulls have those parts accentuated which express 
their attributes, forerunner of the same sense as is seen in 
animal forms in the early heraldry of the Middle Ages, It may 
appear curious to cite coins in speaking of architecture, but 
their sense of largeness and true invention contains that which 
makes fine architectural ornament. Whatever may be the 
period or style of architecture in which it is your destiny to 
work, the storing of these details just mentioned in the cells of 
the mind should create such an innate sensitiveness to bad 
proportion, clumsy forms and imperfect workmanship as would 


form a large proportion of an architect’s education. 


_ Property-man has much to answer for in this respect. 


_ Their candelabra are fine in contour and ornamentation of 
curved forms and the right distribution of mouldings, with long 
spaces between on the shafts. 

_ The real Greek lyre is a fine example of design as seen on 
the coin. In modern times there is no poor instrument that 
has been so tortured away from its great prototype. The stage 


Our incomparable British Museum is a treasure house of 
Greek art, and there you may note how satisfactorily many 
things relating to architecture are accomplished. See how the 
groups of sculpture in the Parthenon pediment fill the 

_ triangular space and, as you may know, this has not always 
been done in modern buildings with success. The high reliefs 
of the figures in the metopes show a fine expressive crispness 
Suitable to their position. The frieze, which, of course, comes 
within the shadow, has a treatment of another kind, compara- 
tively low in relief, yet giving a fine sense of breadth and 
refinement. At the first glance you think that the great purple 
shadows on Greek architecture are lightless, but on examina- 
tion such is the quality of the iridescent light, innumerable soft 
reflections play on these reliefs and give them more definition 
and harmony. Well, in such juxtapositions where two ways of 
treatment are involved, the result is an added value to each 
form of detail. This also applies to mouldings and other forms 
of decoration. The architects of the Italian Renaissance have 
treated the ornamentation and profiles of mouldings with a 
charming variety and liberty. Mina da Fiesole is about the 
best in this way. Yet do not start from Mina da Fiesole in 
your efforts to add further interest to such detail; rather add 
your invention to the purer Greek forms. 
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The museum contains in the archaic-room an Ionic capital 
from the Temple of Ephesus, which seems to me the perfection 
of treatment in the volutes—so soft, yet large and truly 
architectural. It seems to me to be finer than those of the 
Erechtheum. yeas! 

Note in some of the statues how broad and searchingly 
expressive of the contours of the figures are the draperies, yet 
when leading away from the figure how they are licked up into 
crisp and expressive lines which would show against the sky 
or other background (espec.ally in those statues that are to 
express movement). 

In the museum you will notice how architecturally that 
noblest of decorative animals, the horse, is treated. 

It may be contended that there is not much to be learned 
of architecture proper from. Homer, yet I venture to think that 
what he says of it..is of significance and interest to those 
practising this art, for by that means they will be led to take a 
deep interest in the efforts of later Greek architects and artists 
to illustrate or build up into permanent form his imagery. 
The examination of their achievements will result in an 
education. Really, beauty is required of you on special 
occasions, apart from that which is scientific or constructive. 
You cannot give beauty to your work by a paragraph in the 
specification, Now the world expects of you, over and above 
perfect planning, construction and sanitary excellence, that 
crown which we name beauty and which Jules Breton has 
defined as ‘‘the splendour of the true.” 

Please do not think that your task is to reproduce only 
from the cells of memory the best details of the Greek or any 
other period; but think how much can be gathered from their 
sense of proportion, the value of plain spaces and the vignetting 
and placing ofsuch adornments as their sculptors, painters and 
metal craftsmen could supply. 

To me the clothing of the Greeks ranks, as costume, very 
high, if not the highest, as a motif for the architectural 
sculptor. It does not seem an invention of pushing tailors. 
It is of the simplest construction, and follows and accentuates 
all the sinuous motions of the figure. Its lines are endless in 
variety, and can be governed by, and made subservient to, the 
sculptor’s aims. What perfect gems in design, craft and line 
are the best Tanagra figures, as you may observe in the British 
Museum, mostly illustrating quiet domestic incidents; but there 
are in the museum in Athens several examples showing remark- 
able and vigorous technique in the expression of the swirl of 
the dance. 

The best Medizval costumes bear a close relationship to 
those of the Greek. Then, again, the symbols of their religion, 
as seen in the Parthenon frieze, are of refined and decorative 
forms. ‘The late Lord Leighton uses them with great effect in 
his picture Te Daphnephoria, 1 venture to say, one of the finest 
decorative pictures ever painted. Although it represents 
another form of festival than that on the Parthenon, it always 
leads me to realise how great as a decoration in form and colour 
must have been the actual procession which Phidias illustrates. 
We can imagine it on its progress along the Sacred Way, 
winding through the shallow valleys, and anon outlined against 
the blue and sapphire of the Saronic Gulf and the Peloponnesian 
mountains. 

We gather from Homer a fine sense of site for his archi- 
tecture, as he mentions in his descriptions the House of 
Alcinous as having a fair prospect. Then, again, a later 
writer speaks of Athens as the “ city of the violet crown,” the 
crown being the Parthenon. 

I can speak from experience of the site of the House of 
Agamemnon on the lower spurs of the mountains of Argos. 
Behind are the higher peaks and far away below stretch the 
plains cf Argolis. As Homer phrases it, the pasture-land of 
horses, and beyond the boundaries of this plain lies the blue 
shimmering bay of Nauplia. On speaking of Greek landscape 
with its long, horizontal lines of blue seas and grey-green 
plains, from the boundaries of which rise the broad and digni- 
fied mountain forms, all bathed and united in the iridescent air 
of that divine land, makes it an unequalled source for instilling 
into an architect such a sense of colour for decorative purposes 
as cannot be obtained from text-books of coloured ornament. 

This reference to landscape may seem a wandering away 
from architecture, but no source of inspiration is unworthy. 
Most architects have a deep interest in interior colour, but 
many cherish as their only idols schemes of grey-greens and 
reds, avoiding that which is sumptuous in colour. When you 
get over the wall of the Swiss Alps revelations come upon you 
that the diffused purple has harmonies equally beautiful. In 
Greece all the greens, blues and greys, &c., seem to be steeped 
in a bath of purple. This veil of purple iridescent atmosphere 
is the magician which assimilates and brings all local colour 
into decorative completeness. Unfortunately, we cannot 
bring the quality of the sunlight here, but still remembrance 
of these things has an educational value. 

An architect’s life and practice is, we know, inextricably’ 
mixed up with specifications, quantities, dilapidations, sanitary 
and other engineering, e¢ ceera. There is no escaping the well- 
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known ending to specification paragraphs—the very convenient 
et cetera. Yet sometimes the opportunity comes when a fine 
creation is demanded of him in which all these things for 
the moment are of secondary importance—when, like Homer 
or Shakespeare, he must give to airy nothingness a local 
habitation. Even as seeds in the idle fallows long for the 
gentle rains, so will he sigh for that enthusiastic and supersen- 
sitive state of mind from which creation is won. My remarks 
may have been of a wandering nature, but apart from the 
science and ever-changing needs of architecture, it is a great 
and beautiful art, and to give it that crown of art or beauty, 
air of distinction or style—call it what you will—that subtle 
seal which Phidias, Bramante, Wren, the great Goths and 
many others have set upon their work, some little deviation in 
the side paths of the softer emotions cannot be a fruitless 
journey. Whatever may be the perfection of the anatomy of 
the parts of your architectural work, it can never suffer from 
wise and restraining disposition of its bejewelling. 

Frankly a great architect must possess many gifts. He 
must have that which is generally known by the words common 
sense; it is rather a clumsy phrase which means so much, for 
it really embraces a subtle practical wisdom, a sense of winnow- 
ing the wheat from the chaff, and as far as architecture is con- 
cerned a thinker in building material rather than in pencil. I 
venture to say he must have added to these qualities the 
instincts of a poet to finally set that seal of completeness on his 
conception which makes a work of art. 

Mr. JOHN SLATER, who proposed a vote of thanks te the 
author of the paper, said Mr. Spence had taken a line in the 
subject which he had not expected, and one which could draw 
little discussion from the architectural point of view. They 
must not take the descriptions of the palaces in Greek poems 
too literally, The bards committed the poems to memory, and 
then made up and inserted passages. In the descriptions of 
imaginary grand «buildings the writers enlarged on the 
grandeur ; they knew barbaric splendour and they also knew 
the more splendour they crammed into their descriptions 
the greater interest was taken in their narratives. The general 
drift of the paper had been to impress upon the minds of 
students the value of steeping themselves in a knowledge of 
Greek work. Such advice could not be laid too much to heart 
by lovers of architecture. 

Mr. R. PHENE SPIERS, who seconded the motion, said the 
paper had suggested that it was not simply building construc- 
tion that should take up the student’s thoughts ; there was a 
higher sphere, that of the poetical, which should influence his 
design. 

Mr. J. D. CRACE supported the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN, in putting the vote to the meeting, said 
the study of Greek architecture in England laboured under 
some disadvantages. It seemed necessary that in order to 
appreciate fully the beauty of Greek art, one must see it under 
its own climate. 


METROPOLITAN THEATRES. 


HE theatres and music-halls committee of the London 
County Council have just issued a report, signed by Sir 
Algernon West, the chairman, on the subject of the Council’s 
treatment of theatres under the license of the Lord Chamberlain 
in respect to the public safety. It appears that the Lord 
Chamberlain in July last stated that he understood there were 
certain theatres that had not yet complied fully with the 
requisitions made by the Council at its general inspection of 
the previous year, and that in the circumstances he would be 
glad if the Council would give instructions to have such 
theatres inspected, and he asked that he might be favoured 
with a report upon their condition. Later on his lordship 
forwarded to the Council a copy of a circular which he had 
sent to the managers of the theatres licensed by him, to the 
effect that he would not grant any licenses for the performance 
of plays in theatres until the several managers were provided with 
a representation in writing from the London County Council that 
such theatre was properly safe from the danger of fire. The 
Lord Chamberlain was next informed that it was impossible 
for the Council definitely to state that a theatre was “ properly 
safe from the danger of fire,” as a certain amount of risk in 
every place of amusement was bound to be incurred, however 
well the house be constructed. It was arranged, therefore, 
that the theatres should be bound to come up to the Council’s 
standard of safety. Upon hearing from the Lord Chamberlain 
ia August that he would require such a certificate for the 
coming licensing day on September 29, the officers were in- 
structed to survey the theatres. In the short time at their 
disposal, however, it was impossible to complete so heavy a 
piece of work, and accordingly it was agreed to grant. full 
licenses to all theatres which had been surveyed and had com- 
plied with all the requisitions, and to grant provisional licenses 
of three months to the remaining theatres which had either not 
t ompleted the necessary works or had not yet been surveyed 
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by the Council’s officials. In matters of this kind misappre> | 
hension might arise owing to a want of appreciation of the! 
facts of the case, and it was with the object of informing the 
public that this report had been issued, 

é { 


i 
- | 
WEATHERING OF MAGNESIAN LIMESTONE, 
URING the summer of 1899, whilst the Jermyn Street | 
front of the Geological Museum was being renovated, 

the opportunity was taken of collecting several specimens of | 
the stone to see how it had been affected by half a century of. 
London atmosphere. The museum was erected during 1848 | 
to 3851 from designs by Sir James Pennethorne, architect, 
Owing, however, to more important work having to be attended 
to it was not possible for the chemists of the Geological Survey | 
to complete the examination till recently. An interesting paper | 
has appeared recently by Mr. E. G, Clayton, F.I.C, “Onan 
Incrustation from the Stone Gallery of St. Pauls Cathedral,” | 
This paper is of great interest in connection with: Portland | 
stone in London atmosphere. The report on the selection of 
stone for the Houses of Parliament by Charles Barry, H. T. de 
la Beche, William Smith and Charles H. Smith, London, 1839, | 
should be referred to, as it was a similar stone to the one | 
recommended that was used in this museum. The stone used | 
here was from North Anston, Yorks, and its composition is _ 
given as:— 


Upper Fourth Loweror 
bed. bed. — eighth bed, | 
1. Calcium carbonate . - «A520 52°5 52°8 
Magnesium carbonate : wane 44°7 44°4 
Oxide of iron and earthy matter 2'o 2°1 2°1 
Moisture . : 5 ° eS rs, %, 
100'0 100'0 100°0 
2. Calcium carbonate .~- . : 54°89 55°37 
Magnesium carbonate 42°07 41°71 
Protoxide of iron 49 73 
Peroxide of iron "24 — 
Protoxide of manganese Trace 16S): | 
Silica : 3 ; ! é *56 ‘Came | 
Water . * ; : a . *oI *45 
08°76 100°86 


From these analyses it will be seen that the stone is as 
near a true dolomite as possible, the ratio of lime to magnesia 
(mean of these five analyses) being 1:97. 

The following are the main points observed in this exami- 
nation. The stone facing south-west was more weathered than | 
that facing south-east, doubtless due to the south-west winds | 
being mostly wet, and to its being the prevailing wind | 
(cf. Report, p. 4). It is impossible to give any exact figures as 
to the amount of stone which has been weathered or has flaked 
off, but probably it is something between 1 and 3mm, This 
rough estimate was made possible by the fact that the stone | 

| 
I 


contains occasional segregations of calcite crystals. These | 
have stood the weather much better than the stone itself, and | 
stood out wart fashion on the surface. Where the raimhad | 
fallen directly the stone was rather less black than where it was _ 
sheltered. Only a trace of magnesium sulphate could be found 
on the exposed surfaces, whilst an appreciable amount was 
found where the stone was sheltered. as 

A microscopic section of a specimen that had been sheltered | 
from the direct action of the rain was prepared showing the 
surface in section, which Dr. Flett has described as follews:— __ 

The following notes on the microscopic characters of 
specimens of the stone of which the Museum of Practical 
Geology is built, and of their weathered surfaces, are by 
Dr. J. S. Flett:— 

The stone is a granular yellow dolomite consisting mostly 
of small rhombohedra, often rounded and slightly irregular in — 
outline, but showing perfect crystalline form when occurring in 
cavities and veins. It contains many irregular-shaped pores, — 
which are sometimes filled up with recrystallised dolomite, and - 
through the rock are scattered rounded patches, apparently con- 
cretionary. The blackened surface of the under part of the 
moulding from which the fragment was taken has been pre- 
served, and is well seen in the section. It is covered with 
small crystals of gypsum, mostly in the form of monoclinic 
prisms and swallow-tailed twins. These form a layer mixed, 
with black particles, probably sooty matter, and resting ona — 
thin black film, beneath which the rock is unattacked, The. 
average length of these crystals is about 1-1ooth inch, and the 
thickness of the deposit, as preserved in the section, a little 
greater than this. Outside of the thin basal carbonaceous 
layer there is no dolomite, but only gypsum, which has" 
apparently been formed. by the evaporation of aqueous solu- 
tions of sulphate of lime, which, have leached out of the stone. 
The black film upon the surface of the dolomite can be seen, 
where it is less opaque than usual, to consist of fibres of 
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spsum crossing irregularly and mixed with black particles, 
apparently carbonaceous. | 

This formation of calcium sulphate, or gypsum, on the sur- 
face of marbles and limestones in town is well known. 

Sir A. Geikie has gone very thoroughly into this in connec- 
ion with “ Rock Weathering, Measured by the Decay of Tomb- 
stones” (“ Geological Sketches at Home and Abroad,” 1882). 

In “ Geological Sketches” a figure of the altered surface of 
, marble will be found, which had stood for eighty-seven years 
n Edinburgh. | pit 

_ The black edge of gypsum and soot similar to that described 
oy Dr. Flett in his account of the microscopic characters above, 
s very clearly shown. 

-In addition to this gypsum deposit on the stone of this 
museum, in one or two places sheltered from rain small 
srystals, some as long as 3 mm., were found. These occurred 
yresumably where condensed moisture had evaporated. They 
vere found to be magnesium sulphate. 

What has occurred is that the sulphurous and sulphuric 
icids in the air have attacked the dolomite-forming calcium 
ind magnesium sulphates, and the latter being more soluble 
ias to a great extent been leached out. This is entirely borne 
jut by the following analysis. The sample was collected from 
he surface of the stone as scraped off by the masons in clean- 


ng it. Hence a certain amount of unaltered stone is also in 
he sample. 
_ The composition was found to be— 
Ignited insoluble residue 5:2 
Oxides of iron and alumina . 1°4 
Lime 26°9 
Magnesia 9°5 
Sulphur trioxide 20°7 
Carbon dioxide 19°4 
Water lost at 105° , : . 18 
| r », between 105° and 150°. Q'I 
| Water above 150° + organic matter 6°5 
| 100°5 


If we assume the following molecules to be present (the 
aagnesium sulphate was calculated from the amount of 
jagnesia determined in a solution obtained by extracting with 
‘old water) we get :— 


CaSO,2H,O 417 
MgsO,7H,O 4°0 
| CaCO, 27-2 
MgCoO, 18°5 
L *CaO . 9 
| *(FeAl),O, 1°4 

Residue ; : : 52 

Moisture and organic matter . 6°6 

100°5 


| Comparing this with the five analyses quoted above, it will 
'} seen that the iron oxide and earthy matter has greatly 
icreased, owing to the leaching out of lime and magnesium 
ilphates by the action of rain and fog. 
| Inconclusion it must be stated that the alteration of the 
one surface is to a great extent due to chemical causes, 
ving to the presence of sulphurous and sulphuric acids in the 
omdon atmosphere. These decompose the dolomite-giving 
Iphates of lime and magnesia. The sulphate of magnesia, 
ing a soluble compound, is to a great extent leached out and 
ished away by rain. The sulphate of lime, being a sparingly 
luble compound, is leached out to a far smaller extent and 
ads to form a coating (with the soot, &c ) which helps to pro- 
‘tthe stone. No doubt flaking or scaling play an important 
tt in the weathering as well, but it is not possible here to 
culate to what extent. 
| Suffice it to say that with the exception of a few blocks 
ich were of inferior quality and hence had decomposed to a 
fater extent considering the time and conditions to which 
= stone had been exposed, the state was by no means 
| satisfactory. 
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‘LASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


‘e a meeting of this Association, held in their own rooms, 
fr Pitt Street, Glasgow, on the 15th inst., the President 
imated that this autumn the Association celebrates the 
(enty-fifth anniversary of its foundation. He proceeded to 
‘scribe how it came into existence through the initiative of 
i, James Lindsay and Mr. William Dunn. These gentlemen 
€ly in the year 1878 called together a few kindred spirits to 
1c the possibilities of an Association, and set the ball 


da The CaO and (FeAl),O, uncombined here are possibly combined 
the silica of the residue and with traces of Cl and POS 


rolling by a notice in the Glasgow Herald calling a meeting of 
those interested. At this meeting it was resolved to form an 
Association, rules were submitted and passed, and office-bearers 
elected. A room for meetings was shortly afterwards secured 
in the Belgravia College, Newton Terrace. This remained the 
headquarters for two or three years, when a move was made to 
more central premises at 1or St. Vincent Street. The stay 
there was also of short duration, being brought to a,sudden 
and tragic end by a fire. Thereafter a suite of rooms was 
secured at 114 West Campbell Street, where a successful and 
progressive existence of about eleven years ensued, till in 1895 
the Association joined with the Institute of Architects in 
securing joint chambers at 187 Pitt Street. The President 
then reviewed the progress of architecture during the 
lifetime of the Association, and remarked on the great 
advances that had been made from a practical and artistic 
standpoint, and referred to the advantages the younger 
generation of architects had over those of even thirty years 
ago, in the latest illustrated works, process prints and the 
greatly increased facilities for foreign travel. Looking to the 
present conditions of the art world, he further remarked how 
the present state of economics had affected it. The competi- 
tion for trade and the consequent rivalry between nations had 
raised their patriotic spirit, and had led to a general revival in 
national literature and art. This was manifested in Scotland by 
the number of books on Scottish history, &c , being published, 
the great run on examples of Scottish art, and the restoration 
during the last few years of quite a number of national 
monuments. Another pleasing result of this movement was 
the revived interest being taken by architects in the national 
phases of architecture in Scotland, especially those delight- 
fully picturesque conceptions of the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries. The President remarked on the fitness 
of the style for modern treatment, and diverged into a sketch 
of the domestic life of that period. He drew attention to the 
fact that the combined evidence of that domestic life and the 
buildings themselves clearly showed that Scotland was behind 
her great neighbours in her handling of the Renaissance, not 
through lack of originality or taste in her architects, but through 
lack of means in the country to indulge them. At the close of 
his address, Mr. Whitelaw remarked on the great benefit it 
was to the individual as well as to the professicn that all archi- 
tects should be members of their professional societies, and 
expressed a hope that all those who were not already members 
of the Institute would hasten to join. 


COMPETITION FOR A GREEK CHURCH. 


REPORT by Mr. Frank W. Jackson, United States 
Consul at Patras, Greece, gives the following informa- 
tion about the international competition for a church :— 

The city of Patras has decided upon the erection of a church 
to cost 250,000 dols., which will take the place of the present 
edifice dedicated to St. Andrew, erected early in the second 
quarter of the last century. With a view to securing some- 
thing especially apt in design, the committee having the 
matter in charge (composed of the Metropolitan bishop, the 
Governor of Achaia, mayor of Patras and other prominent 
officials) has decided to secure plans through an architectural 
contest, and I have been assured that contributions from 
American architects will be welcomed. The general order of 
architecture will be Byzantine, after the spirit of the East, and 
the following general conditions should be observed :— 

1. The dimensions are left to the discretion of the archi- 
ot but must come within a ground space of 25,334 square 
eet. 

2. In planning the structure consideration must be given to 
possible effects of earthquakes, to which this region is subject. 

3. The edifice must accommodate at least 5,090 worshippers, 
not including standing room in the women’s apartments or 
other annexes. 

Possible models of architecture might be found in the 
Russian church of St. Nicodemus, in Athens, or in the church 
of Sta Sophia, in Constantinople. | 

The contest will be divided into two parts. All who pass 
the first degree will be entitled to enter the second degree, and 
no others. The general requirements of the first degree are as 
follows :— 

1. To submit a general view of the temple and courts on a 
scale of I to 500. 

2. View of front of temple ; scale I to 200. 

3 Two views, front and lateral ; scale I to 2co. 

4. View cross section, setting forth the general plan accord- 
ing to the judgment of the artist. 

5. Estimate of the cost. 

6. An abridged technical memorandum. 

The plans submitted will be passed upon by the committee, 
and ‘the successful architects will be required to meet some 
additional conditions. 
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CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. 


HE cement and concrete exhibits at the Diisseldorf 


Exhibition furnish examples of the results. obtainable ’ 


with skilled workmanship and good materials properly used. 
These exhibits are grouped in and about a large terrace’on the 
bank of the Rhine. At the head is a large fountain and basin, 
adorned with concrete sculptural work, and on each flank is a 
lofty column. The steps, balustrades” and arcades: of: the 
terrace are all concrete, and one of the neighbouring buildings 
is a concrete structure resembling in’exterior appearance some 
of the city halls in'small German towns. The columns have a 
total height of 1143 feet. The foundations extend 18 feet below 
the surface ‘and are made of 1 part cement to 10 parts gravel, 
with a grillage of steel beams ; the foundations are square and 
measure 42°7 feet’on a side. The rather elaborately orna- 
mented pedestals are 40°3 feet high. The shafts are 52:1 feet 
high, 7°4 feet in diameter at the base and 6:2 feet at the top. 
The bottom portion, with ornamental reliefs, is a ring of 
rammed I::5 concrete, while above the work is a succession of 
rings of similar concrete with a 1:2 plain mortar facing ; the 
rings are about 3°2 feet high, and each has six vertical and 
three horizontal steel rods as reinforcement. The shaft has an 
ornamental capital with a metal dome surmounted by a large 
concrete figure. Another special feature of the exhibits is a 
I: 4:4 concrete bridge of 98-4 feet span and but 6°56 feet rise. 
The arch is 2°3 feet thick at the springing and 2:13 feet at the 
crown, and showed no appreciable deflection under a load of 
over 90 lbs. per square foot. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH CONCRETE. 

i? January 1901 some large blocks of concrete were made 

under the direction of Mr. W. H. Parkhurst, the American 
engineer, for the purpose of determining the effect of using 
different amounts of water in mixing on the character of the 
resulting material. The concrete was mixed by hand on a 
plank platform adjacent to the moulds, the ingredients being 
measured in a box holding 4 42 cubic feet when full, and the 
quantities checked after measuring by weighing them. The 
water was also measured and weighed. The details and 
results of the experiment have been described. by Mr. Park- 
hurst in a paper before the Western Society of Engineers. 

The accompanying table gives the general data concerning 
the three blocks. In the case of the dry block, the endeavour 
was to employ enough water to make a “ mealy” concrete, but 
not to flush it. No amount of ramming the thin layers would 
bring water to the surface. With the wet concrete men could 
not stand on the material to ram it; the mass quaked easily, 
and the mortar clung to the tamping iron. In the case of the 
medium block, there was enough water so that the top of each 


layer was flushed by the tamping, but there was no quaking, - 


and the mass was always hard. The top surface had enough 
free water on it to spatter when the tamping was finished. The 
blocks were left exposed to the sun, rain and snow for several 
months and then drilled and broken by plug and feather. 
Dragon Portland cement was used. The sand and gravel 
were obtained by a washing plant from the Fox River, and the 
crushed stone was of “medium” size. 


Data of Concrete Test Blocks. 


Block. Dry. Medium. Wet. 

Portland cement, cubic foot . 4°42 4°42 4°42 
Portland cement, lbs. . e302 382 382 
Sand; cubic foot . - ; 8°84 8-84 8°84 
Sand, lbs. : ‘ 908 895 908 
Gravel, cubic foot A oe LOS II‘°O5 I1°O5 
Gravel, lbs. : 4 1,104 1,078 1,059 
Crusked stone, cubic foot II‘05 I1‘O5 II‘O5 
Crushed stone, lbs. 939 915... 919 
Water, cubic foot 1°81 2°65 Bias 
Water, lbs. : 113 166 209 
Vol. concrete, cubic foot 25°31 22°69 22°07 
Weight, per cubic foot, lbs. .  136°2 151°5 1514 
Loss of weight per cubic foot 

during ten months, Ibs. ei, 4°5 5'9 


_ In mixing the concrete the sand and cement were made 
into a mortar on which the crushed stone and gravel were 
spread. The materials were turned over several times by 
shovels and then placed in the moulds, where they were 
tamped in layers 6 inches thick. The dry mixture was placed 
in its box in twenty-five minutes, the medium in twenty-one 
minutes, and the wet in twenty-three minutes. The dry 
concrete required and received the most tamping; the wet 
concrete required nearly as much time to be placed in the 
mould because so little could be handled on the shovel. After 
the blocks were finished the surplus water on those of medium 
and wet concrete froze; this freezing was of short duration. 
The blocks stood for about four months exposed to the 
weather before they were weighed again. As there was not 
enough water used in making the dry blocks to permit a finish 
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on the sides or top, the surface could be easily abraded, The 
gravel and stone came away from the mass: quite easily, and 
the block could not be handled to weigh it without crumbling 
the edges and top surface. At the end of the four months all 
the blocks were found to have lost in weight, but the loss of the 
dry block was not due wholly to the same causes as that of the 
others, owing to this abrasion, The loss at the end of ten 
months is given in the table. After the blocks were split the 
texture of those of medium and wet concrete was exceed 
while that of the dry concrete was poor and not wel] 
compacted, ; al 
The conclusions drawn by Mr. Parkhurst from his experi: 
ments are as follows:—First, a medium concrete, or one that’ 
has not enough surplus water to produce quaking, while having, 
enough to permit easy and thorough ramming, is most 
desirable. The specification that the concrete shall not quake 
in the barrow nor while handling, but that it may be wet. 
enough to quake when heavily rammed, would seem about right 
for regulating the amount of water to be used. Second, it is 
probably safer to have an excess than to permit a deficiency of 
water. Above all, however, it is of the utmost importance that 
the concrete shall be consolidated thoroughly by ramming, 
In the discussion following the presentation of the paper 
Mr. Finley called attention to another discussion or concrete 
before the Society in 1896, when Mr. Alfred Noble summarised 
his opinion as follows :—“ It thus appears that while there is 
considerable diversity of opinion as to the exact degree of 
wetness concrete should have, none of the engineers quoted, 
advise such dry mixtures as are commonly required here. The 
writer believes that a more homogeneous, a denser and stronger 
material will be obtained if the concrete is made so wet that 
the mass will quake after ramming, and furthermore, that 
where concrete is to be placed in contracted spaces, as between! 
timbers, it may be with advantage made still wetter, so that it| 
can be pushed into place with the shovel, and by treading’ 
filling all the spaces solidly, with no important diminution of| 
strength at any point, but strongerasa whole” In commenting) 
upon this opinion, Mr. Parkhurst approved Mr. Noble’s sug. 
gestion of using wet concrete well rammed in contracted spaces. 
If this plan is followed a very much better material is obtained, 
in his opinion, than where dry concrete is used, which will con- 
tain many voids. of 
Some other experiences with concrete mentioned by Mr. 
Parkhurst are also of interest. In one case certain columns 
resting on pile foundations were constructed under the head- 
house of a railroad station. To protect them concrete walls 
were built connecting one column with the adjacent one 
between tracks, the walls being 43 to 5 feet above ground and 
extending 2 to 3 feet below the surface. As they were built 
simply for protection, little attention was paid to the founda- 
tion. The ground had been solid three or four years before, 
but was all dug up when the building was constructed, and had 
not been thoroughly compacted afterward. Crushed granite 
and limestone were used, with no sand at all in some cases, 
and a layer of mortar was. placed over the walls as soon| 
as possible after the moulds were removed and before the; 
concrete had set. ‘The walls developed long, irregular, 
vertical cracks in many places, which were evidently due to 
bad foundations and not to internal stresses. They were cut 
to pieces in places and the interior was in excellent condition; 
in all such cases where wet concrete was used the material 
was found to be very well compacted. | 
In using concrete in walls Mr. Parkhurst suggests placing 
the expansion joints from 20 to 30 feet apart. In one wall on) — 
the Illinois Central road there are three concrete sections, — 
making together a length of roo feet, with pilasters every 
33 feet. An artificial joint was made adjacent to each pilaster 
by putting a septum in the mould and building up to it, then ! 
taking it away and building the next section, and repeating the A 
process again. The wall was built while the temperature was — 
50 to 60 deg. The temperature sometimes falls to 20 degrees 
below zero, and in such extreme weather the joints open fully) 
one-sixteenth of aninch. No cracks had‘ been observed else- 
where. hie wae | 


| 


a 


RUSKIN MEMORIAL... 

O* Tuesday the foundation-stone of a building which is to 
commemorate the work of John Ruskin was laid by) 

Lord Avebury at Bournville, near Birmingham. The scheme) — 
originated with the Ruskin Society of Birmingham, but it 
has the support of a number of societiés and men and women 
throughout the country. The intention is to provide a village oe 
library, art gallery and museum for the diffusion of those ideals — 
which Ruskin preached. ‘The establishment of classes tending) 
to promote the study of nature and to encourage the revival 
of handicrafts is another branch of the scheme. A site two 
anda half acres in extent has been provided by the trustees of 
the Bournville Village Trust. It is in an elevated situation 
commanding a good view of the model village of Bcurnville, 


| 
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and will be within easy reach of several populous districts. The 
‘building is designed in a simple Victorian style. The bricks 
and tiles will be hand-made, and the blending of the colours of 
the exterior has been carefully studied. The cost of the build- 
ing and equipment will be about 5,000/., of which some 2,000/. 
have been promised. ; 

Lord Avebury said the project was in harmony with what 
his friend Mr. Ruskin would have wished. Alluding to the 
future of our manufactures and commerce, he said he had 
never shared the melancholy apprehension which some enter- 
tained with regard thereto. Whilst our manufacturers were 
content to face foreign competition by their own clear heads 
and strong arms, foreign manufacturers said it would be im- 
possible for them to carry on their businesses if they were not 
assisted by protection. We were much indebted to those who 
were showing how it was possible to combine manufacture 
with country life. With regard to Ruskin’s work, it would be 
a mistake to assume it was merely the outcome of great natural 
gifts and fortunate circumstances. The advantages which he 
possessed were just those which had led many to a life of 
luxury and uselessness. But Mr. Ruskin made the most of his 
advantages and fought bravely against his disadvantage of ill- 
health. What.he accompiished he accomplished by means of 
continual application and hard work. His life was a great 
lesson, better than his advice, better even than his books. 


TESSERZ:. 


The Dorie Order. 

VERY detail of pure Greek architecture is actively engaged 

in announcing the facts of the upbearing power and the 
‘burden which is upborne, and in expressing a just balance of 
‘the two forces. The antithetical comparison which is often 
made between the “verticality” of the Pointed and the 
“horizontality” of the Greek style is quite without foundation. 
/Ifthis relationship exists anywhere, it is between the Pointed 
andthe Egyptian architectures. In the Doric, and in a less 
degree in the Ionic style, the aspiring Gothic and the low and 
heavy Egyptian expressions are perfectly combined; the first ex- 
pression breathing from every curve and cut of shaft and capital, 
the latter showing itself, with surprising variety and power, in all 
‘the features of the entablature, in the dead unbroken mass of 
the architrave, in the frieze with its hanging row of triglyphs 
jand guttz, in the impending corona of the cornice, and, finally, 
in the low, pyramidal pediment. Ruskin criticises the details 
of Greek architecture as if they were not architecture—as if 
‘they might be plucked from the building, like flowers from the 
‘stalk, without any loss of significance ; but the fact is that 
properly speaking they are not decorations at all. The in- 
fluence of triglyphs does not depend primarily on their severity 
jand simplicity, but on their power, in juxtaposition with the 
‘guttee beneath them, of greatly strengthening the idea of weight 
‘in the entablature, by the addition of their pendent effect to the 
effect of simple mass in the bare architrave below them, and of 
‘impension in the cornice above them. Conceal the lines of 
triglyphs and guttz in the print of a Doric temple with your 
paper-knife and the building will look light-headed at once ; 
‘that is to say, the actively expressed power of support in the 
shafts will appear to be in painful disproportion to the burden 
‘carried by them. Again, we believe that the bark of a tree, or 
any other “ canaliculated organic structure,” is the last thing that 
‘anyone with no particular theory at heart would ever think of 
‘in looking at a fluted shaft. This symbolism may have given 
birth to the flutes ; but the beauty which continued their use 
and made it in variable, and which, as Ruskin allows, is 


of itself. The business of the shaft is to support weight; the 
aim of the Greek architect was to make it express as well as 
‘perform that business. The mind instinctively attributes 
‘Motive and ascendent energy to a series of vertically con- 
\vergent lines, which are checked before reaching their focus. 
(This effect is much increased in the Doric shaft by the gentle 
‘swell or entasis which accompanies its swift taper; but another 
and far more subtle, and at the same time powerful, reason for 
the fluting is in the capacity of the series of concave surfaces to 
€xpress an active resistance against, or rather a denial of, 
any tendency to burst and crumble beneath the superimposed 
‘burden. This may, perhaps, seem a refinement, but let the 
reader compare the fluted Greek with the smooth “ Roman 
Doric” shaft, and he will probably acknowledge that a certain 
‘unpleasant effect which always accompanies the last, and 
which caused the Greeks invariably to flute their shafts, is 
mainly owing to the absence of any such suggestion of resisting 
‘power. That which sounds like an over-refinement when ex- 
plained to the understanding is often simple enough to the eye. 
Liibeck. 
mee wets in Liibeck it is impossible not to be struck with 
; extreme boldness with which the Medieval architects 
tusted to unbroken, unadorned masses of plain, unsophisticated 


‘instantly felt in it, has many accounts better than this to render | 


brickwork. This very simplicity is the evidence of power and 
of honesty. When shall we learn that there is a dignity in 
repose and rest, and that many a wall is in no wise improved 
by arcading and windows at even intervals over its whole 
surface, when their only object is to look smart and pretty? 
The houses in this old city have, unhappily, been everywhere 
whitewashed. ~ They usually present their gables to the street 
and are arcaded with three or five arches running up into the 
gables, and within which the various windows are pierced. 
The civic buildings are singularly fine. The Rathhaus is 
mainly remarkable for the enormous screen walls, which are 
carried up to mask the roofs of some parts of the building. 
All brick architecture seems to have been more or less. pro- 
ductive of shams, and here, just as we see in Italy, the shams 
are on the most. prodigious scale. This work deserves 
description, however, for ‘ts intrinsic merits. The screen, on 
the side towards the street is divided by octagonal turrets into 
four bays, each bay is subdivided by two brick arches ; these 
are filled in below with tracery panels of two trefoiled lights, 
and a large circle filled with reticulated tracery formed by the 
repetition of a brick moulded in the shape of a portion of a 
quatrefoil ; above these tracery panels are two arched openings 
and a large circle above them fringed with brick cusping. The 
whole work is executed in black and red brick, without any 
stone. The back of the same building towards the market- 
place is very similarly treated, and a good deal of effect is 
produced by the introduction of a great many brightly-blazoned 
coats of arms, set within brick medallions. The arcades on 
the ground level are of brick on stone columns—a_ good 
arrangement—for the innumerable jointings of brickwork 
always make it a rough and. weak-looking material for this 
purpose. The gateways—the Burg Thor and the Holstein 
Thor—are the last and crowning points of interest in Liibeck. 
The former is a square gateway, six stages in height, and 
covered with traceried arcades throughout. The group of 
buildings close to its inner face is all of the same. character, 
with picturesque stepped gables and traceried brick parapets 
at the sides. The other gateway is probably the largest and 
finest in Europe, and its tall slated roofs harmonise admirably 
with the deep red brick of its enormous expanse of arcaded 
wall. The string-courses here were double, with the space 
between them filled in with inlaid terra-cotta enrichments. 


The Walls of Babylon. 

The concurrent testimony of travellers describes the ruins 
of Babylon as mere mounds of earth, heaps of soil, the 
remains of houses fallen in. It is probable that most of the 
private buildings of antiquity were composed of mud or cob, as 
Rennell describes the modern houses of Bussorah, and adds 
that after a heavy rain the falling in of houses in the streets is 
no uncommon occurrence. The magnificence of royalty and 
pomp of religion were displayed in expensive monuments of 
brick or stone. To take such an instance as Pestum, the 
temple remains, the basilica exists, the stone foundations of 
the city walls may be traced, while the dwellings of the inhabi- 
tants are gone, crumbled into the earth from whence they were 
made; the grey monuments of a more durable material stand 
out like the bleached skeleton of some mighty megalotherion 
whose flesh has long since mouldered into corruption. The 
celebrated walls. of Babylon were certainly not entirely 
built of brick; the singular mode of their construction has long 
been a matter of some difficulty.. We do not pretend that the 
process was exactly that of the cob, of Devon, although the 
remains at present are so precisely the same. The difference 
seems to be that the cob of Babylon was raised dry, in solid 
forms of unbaked earth, that is, of cob made in detail, laid at 
certain elevations on layers of reed, and then cemented 
together. We learn from Herodotus that they were built of 
the earth which came from the excavation of the surrounding 
moat.- Diodorus Siculus, who gives the most particular 
account, mentions an interior wall of unbaked brick, or to 
adopt the words used by Rennell on another occasion, of 
“clods of earth.” This agrees with their present state as 
described by Sir R. Ker Porter, “masses composed of mud 
mixed with chopped straw or. broken reeds, and then dried in 
the sun.” According to Eusebius, quoting Abydenus, they 
were rebuilt by Nebuchadnezzar, or, according to Larcher, by 
Semiramis his wife—the original walls having perished, melted 
into air. Berosus, a Chaldean author, describing these rebuilt 
walls, particularly states that some were of burnt and others of 
unburnt brick. These renewed walls in their turn have 
crumbled away. St. Jerome,writing in the fourth century, and 
on the authority of a travelling monk, an eye-witness, relates 
that they were just sufficient to form an enclosure for the 
hunting preserves of the Persian king. No trace whatever of 
these walls can. now be discovered at Babylon, although the 
most careful researches have been made by,many and intelli- 
gent travellers. They too have vanished, and, like the baseless 
fabric of a vision, have left no wreck behind; while the walls of 
Hilla near the site of Babylon are described by Rich “as of 
mud and presenting a truly contemptible appearance.” ’ 
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Consulting Electrical Engineers. 


S1R,—I enclose a copy of a letter on the subject of pro- 
fessional etiquette in electrical engineering work, which is 
being sent to-day, by order of my Council, to the clerks of 
some of the larger counties and boroughs.—I am, yours 
very truly, W. G. McMILLan, Secretary. 

The Institution of Electrical Engineers, 

28 Victoria Street, London, S.W. : 
October 17, 1902. 


S1R,—As it has come to the knowledge of the Council of 
this Institution that in several cases consulting engineers have 
applied for employment, and in others local authorities have 
advertised for consulting engineers, I am instructed by the 
Council to forward a copy of the code of etiquette in such 
matters that, in their opinion, ought to govern all those 
belonging to the Institution. 

I am also instructed to urge upon you the great importance 
of having electrical work well done at the most moderate 
outlay, and would point out that by advertising, or by employing 
those who solicit employment either directly or by agents, 
local authorities may deprive themselves of the services of 
electrical engineers of high standing and great experience.—I 
have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

W. G. MCMILLAN, Secretary. 


Standard of Professional Etiquette for Consulting Electrical 


Engineers as approved by the Council of the Institution of 


Electrical Engineers, July 16, 1¢02. 

1. No consulting engineer should solicit employment as 
consulting engineer verbally, by letter, by agent paid by com- 
mission or otherwise, or by any other means. 

2. No consulting engineer should answer advertisements 
for consulting engineers. 

3. No consulting engineer should advertise for employment. 

4. No consulting engineer should pay by commission or 
otherwise any one who introduces clients. 

5. No consulting engineer should receive trade or other 
discount or surreptitious commissions or allowances in con- 
nection with any works which he superintends. 

6. A consulting engineer who is also directly or indirectly 
interested in any contracting or manufacturing business should 
inform his client in writing what his connection is with such 
contractor. 


Re Transvaal Association of Architects. 
SIR,—Since it was decided to alter the title of the South 
African Association of Engineers and Architects, founded in 
1891, and to eliminate the word “ Architects,” there has been 
no association in this country adequately representing the 
profession. The architects belonging to the South African 


Association of Engineers, with other qualified members of the | 


profession, practising here before the war, have constituted 
themselves into a separate association to be known as “The 
Transvaal Association of Architects.” 

The objects of the Association are primarily to form an 
influential representative body on the lines of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, to whom the Government, the 
Town Council and other public institutions may refer matters 
on which they desire the views of the’ profession, and to 
represent the views of the profession generally. 

At a meeting held on June 5 it was resolved to form an 
association. 

The following gentlemen form the executive :—Viscount 
Milner, G.C.B., G.C.M.G.; hon. president; Mr. E. B. J. Knox, 
M.I.C.E., A.RI.B.A., president; Mr. W. Leck, M.S.A., and 
Mr. G. A. Hamilton Dickson, A.R.I.B.A., vice-presidents ; 
Mr. P. E. Treeby; Mr. G. S. Burt Andrews, M.S.A.; Mr. 
W. H. Stucke, A.R.I B.A.; Mr. J. Waterson; Mr. F. Emley, 
M.S.A.; Mr. G.. A. Hamilton Dickson, A.R.I.B.A., hon. sec. 
and treasurer.—I have the honour to be, your obedient 
Servant, H. VICKERS, Secretary. 

Johannesburg : September 22, 1902. 


Sussex Manors. 

S1R,—Your issue of the 17th inst. gave a detailed account 
of the manor of Streatham and others in the above 
county. I should like to state that in Lambeth Palace Library 
there is a collection of Court rolls, stewards’ accounts of 
several of the Sussex manors, and of the “ peculiars” of the 
Archbishopric. The series was catalogued and arranged some 
_y€ars ago, and is available for use on the open library days, 
Saturdays excepted. To mention places, as Tangmere, 
Ringmer, the Pallant (Chichester), Amberley, Slindon and 
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others is to quote but a few examples ; local boundaries, 
of landowners and other minute matters appear in all thes 
documents of extreme interest.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., | 
S. W. KERSHAW, M.A, 

October 22, 1922. Bet 


GENERAL. 


The Adelphi Site for the proposed buildings of the Londo) 
County Council failed to secure a majority of votes at th 
meeting on Tuesday. The subject will, no doubt, be indefinite) 
postponed. | 

The Rev. J. H. Horrox, vicar of Newchurch, has issued a, 
appeal for funds towards the cost of placing in St. Mary’ 
Church, Newchurch-in-Pendle, an east window in memory 
Mr. W. Harrison Ainsworth, the novelist, who stayed a 
Newchurch parsonage to collect materials for his “ Lancashiy 
Witches.” The scenes in that novel are almost exclusive]: 
laid in the parish of Newchurch. 

M. Carolus Duran has painted on a wall of a smal 
chapel in a forest near Saint-Aygulf the last scene of th’ 
“ Crucifixion.” The place is a holiday resort of the artist, __ 

The Formal Opening of the great Nile reservoir an 
dam at Assuan will take place on December 10, and not o} 
December 9, as had been reported. It is definitely settle: 
that the Duke of Connaught will perform the ceremony. Th 
invitations, which will number about 400, will be issued by th 
Egyptian Government. 

The Ancient Cloth Hall at Newbury will be reopened 01 
November 7 by the Master of the Clothworkers’ Company, Mr 
James Edward Horne. The hall has been restored as ; 
memorial to Queen Victoria, and will in future be utilised as ; 
local museum and art gallery. The building preserves fin 
wood-carving of the Jacobean period, and stands close to thi 
market-place. = | 

The Musée Moreau, which is the gift of the late Gustav 
Moreau, the painter, will be opened in Paris before the end Co} 
November. M. Paul Dubois will be president, and M. Léot 
Bonnat vice-president of the museum. M, Georges Rouaul) 
will be conservator. | 

The Governors of Christ’s Hospital have obtained ar 
order for the payment out of court of 150,000/, part of the pur 
chase money (233,000/.) in respect of a portion of the site 0 
Christ’s Hospital compulsorily acquired by the Governors of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. The money is required to pay fo) 
the new buildings to which the boys have been removed a’ 
Horsham. 

™M. Chartran has received a commission from the French 
Government for a large painting which is to represent the 
ceremony at the Panthéon on the occasion of the centenary 
of Victor Hugo. It is intended for the Historic Gallery of the 
Palace of Versailles. 

An Arrangement, it is understood, has been entered intc’ 
by which the difference between the Duke of Norfolk and the 
assessment committee respecting the valuation of Arunde] 
Castle will be terminated. The advisers of the Duke recom, 
mended that the rateable value should be raised to 1,650/., anc 
the assessable value to 1,250/. 

The Executive Committee for the Charlotte Yonge 
memorial have had under consideration Mr. Kempe’s drawing: 
and estimates for the proposed rood beam and chancel entrance 
in Otterbourne Church and the reredos in the lady chapel o! 
Winchester Cathedral. The designs for the work at Otter: 
bourne were approved, as also were those for the reredos, 
subject.to such modifications in’ detail as may be suggested 
hereafter. The secretary has been authorised to take the 
necessary steps to obtain a faculty for the erection of the 
Otterbourne part of the memorial, but for the reredos, which 
is to cost 500/., there is still 100/. to be subscribed. | 

A Bill will be introduced in the next session to authorise 
the construction of an underground electric railway from 
Hammersmith to the City, in connection with the Brompton 
and Piccadilly Railway Company and the authorised deep-level 
line of the District Railway. 

The Site of the Temple of Hera, at Samos, has recently 
yielded twenty columns and an altar, the latter being in an 
almost perfect condition. . .. 

Mr. John Faed, R.S.A., the Scottish painter, died in his 
eighty-third year on Wednesday. He was the elder brother of 
the late Thomas Faed, R.A. For a time he resided in London, 
but retired to Scotland in 1880. | 


The Bronze Statue of which pieces were dredged at Cerigo) 


has been restored by M. André, the French sculptor. It now 
bears some resemblance to the Hermes of Praxiteles. 


The Decision of the works committee of the Dundee Town 


Council disapproving of the plans of the proposed ny 
hospital to be erected by Mr. J. K. Caird has been revoked, 
and the same plans are to be considered as approved. 
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THE ARCHITECT & 


CONTRACT: REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 


| Architect and Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 

connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 

' complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
veaders. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,” Imperial Build- 

ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 

|; necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in’ every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


¥,* As great disappointment zs frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Builaings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ASHTON-IN-MAKERFIELD —Dec. 31.—Designs, &c., are 
invited for the enlargement of the Infectious Diseases Hospital. 
The architect whose plans are accepted and approved will be 
retained by the Council to carry out the work at the usual pro- 
fessional charges. Plan of the hospital site, together with full 
Particulars of the alterations and extensions required, may be 
obtained from Mr. T. Burgess, surveyor, at the Council Offices. 


CAPE TOWN.—Jan. 31.—The Council of the University of 
the Cape of Good Hope invite designs for the erection of 
iniversity buildings. Premiums of 4022, 200/. and 100/, will 
De awarded to the authors of the designs placed first, second 
and third respectively, Particulars of the competition may be 
abtained on application to the Registrar at Cape Town, or to 
the Agent-General in London. 
_ DURBAN (NATAL).—Dec. 18 —Designs are invited for new 
town hall, library, museum, art gallery and municipal offices. 
Three premiums of 500/., 3007, and 200/, respectively will be 
awarded for the three best designs in order of merit. Mr. 
W. H. Radford, C.E, Albion Chambers, Nottingham. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASTON.—Oct. 31.—For condensers for electricity station. 
Mr. Reginald P. Wilson, 66 Victoria Street, London. 


BANBURY.—For erection of a house and offices in Dash- 
wood Road, Banbury. Mr. J. Timms, architect, 34 Bridge 
Street, Banbury. 

BARNSLEY.—Nov. 11.—For erection of outbuildings and 
conveniences at the Locke Park. Mr. J. Henry ‘Taylor, 
borough surveyor, Manor House, Barnsley. 

_ BATLEY.—Oct. 27.—For erection of four: houses in Victor 
Street, Batley, Yorks. Mr. John H. Brearley, architect, Branca 
Road, Batley. 

' BECKENHAM.—Oct. 27.—For erection of a timber platform 
over the covered swimming-bath, 100 feet by 30 feet in area, 
with a movable stage, &c. Mr. John A. Angell, surveyor, 
Town Hall, Beckenham, Kent. 


BECKERMET.—Oct. 30.—For erection of five houses at 
Beckermet, Cumberland. Mr, J.S. Stout, architect, 36 Lowther 
Street, Whitehaven. 

, BILDESTON.—Nov. 2.—For erection of a classroom to the 
Nedging and Naughton Board school. Mr. Robert Pannifer, 
Bildeston, Suffolk. 

BILSTON.—Nov. 3 —For carrying-out the alterations and 
extensions of Lower Gornal Robert Street Infants’ Schvol, 
Coseley. Mr. A. Ramsell, architect, 187 Wolverhampton 
Street, Dudley. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Nov. 15.—For erection of sanitary out- 
buildings at the old school block at the workhouse, Gravelly 
Hill. Mr. Cooper Whitwell, architect, 23 Temple Row, Bir- 
mingham. 

BISHOP AUCKLAND.—Nov. 6 —For erection of an adminis- 
trative block, main pavilion, isolation pavilion, porter’s lodge 
and outbathing block, laundry and disinfecting’ block, covered 
ways, boundary walls and fences, water supply, drainage, 
roads, &c, at the No. 2 isolation hospital buildings at Helming- 
ton Row. Mr. William Perkins, architect, Victoria Street 
Bishop Auckland. 

BRIGHTON.—Nov. 5.—For alterations to'part of the Roya. 
Pavilion in Palace Place to adapt the premises to the purposes 
of a telephone exchange, &c. Mr. Francis J. C. May, surveyor, 
Town Hall, Brighton. 


BROMSGROVE.—Nov. 15.—For erection of the first portion 
of the proposed new lunatic asylum on the Barnsley Hall 
estate, near Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. Mr. George T 
Hine, architect, 35 Parliament Street, Westminster. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT.—Nov. 5.—For overhead equipment of 
the tramlines, &c. Messrs. Kincaid, Waller & Manville, 
29 Great George Street, Westminster. 

COALVILLE.—Nov. 4 —For supply and delivery of the pipes 
and specials required in the construction of new waterworks. 
Mr. J. B. Everard, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 

COALVILLE.—Nov. 4.—For supply and delivery of No 192 
sluice, air and reflux valves, No. 219 screw-down hydrants, 
No. 89 expansion joints, and No. 4 Deacon’s waste-detecting 
meters, with other fittings, surface boxes, name plates and 


posts required’ in the construction of new waterworks. Mr 
J. B. Everard, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 
COALVILLE.—Noy. 4:—For construction of a service 


reservoir to hold 500,000 gallons, the laying and jointing of 
mains, fixing fittings and testing and other work required in 
the construction of new waterworks. Mr. J. B. Everard, 
6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 


COALVILLE.—Nov. 4.—For erection at the proposed new 
pumping station of two compound inverted tandem pumping 
engines, each capable of lifting not less than 240,000 gallons of 
water in twelve hours, and two steel Lancashire boilers, 6 feet 
6 inches diameter, 20 feet long, including steam and water 
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pipe connections. and fittings, foundation bolts, plates and : 
girders, overhead traveller, &c. Mr. J. B. Everard, 6 Millstone 
Lane, Leicester. 

COCKERMOUTH.—Oct. 27.—For erection of a cart shed at 
the Castle Brewery. Messrs. Jennings Bros, Ltd., Castle 
Brewery, Cockermouth. 


COCKERMOUTH.—Oct. 28.—For various works centices in 
erection of a tower, new oak roofs and other alterations to St. 
Michael’s Church, "Arlecdon. Mr. J. H. Martindale, architect, 
Viaduct Chambers, Carlisle. 

CREWE —Oct. 28.—For erection of a diphtheria pavilion 
for twelve beds and other additions to the isolation hospital. 
Mr. G. E. Bolshaw, architect, 189 Lord Street, Southport. 


DARTFORD.—Nov. 19.—For erection of a home for female 
attendants at the Darenth Asylum, Dartford, Kent. Messrs. 
Newman & Newman, architects, 31 Tooley Street, S.E. 


DARTMOUTH.—Nov. 3.—For construction of about 2,500 
feet of 9-inch earthenware pipe sewers, with manholes, lamp- 
holes, road gully, pits, &c. Mr. A. Smith, borough engineer 
and surveyor, Dartmouth. 

DEWSBURY.— Oct. 29.—For erection of a schoolroom at St. 
John the Baptist Church, Dewsbury. Messrs. John Kirk & 
Sons, architects, Huddersfield. 

Dipcot.—Dec. 1.—For alterations and additions to the 
Board school at Didcot. Messrs. Hoare & Wheeler, architects, 
17 Friar Street, Reading. 

DONCASTER.—Oct. 27.—For erection of classrooms at the 
Doncaster Wesleyan schools, Oxford Place. Mr. E. H. 
Ballam, architect, Oriental Chambers, Doncaster. 

EASTBOURNE.—Oct. 31.—For erection of two fire-escape 
staircases, &c., at the workhouse. Mr. F. G. Cooke, architect, 
2 Hyde Gardens, Eastbourne. 

EDMONTON.— Oct. 28.—For erection of a small fayatony 
and alterations in connection therewith at the union schools, 
Millfield House, Upper Edmonton. Mr. A. A. Kekwick, archi- 
tect, 18-19 Outer Temple, Strand, W.C. 

ELLENBOROUGH.— Oct. 31.—For erection of two dwelling- 
houses at Ellenborough, Cumberland. Mr. C. Eaglesfield, 
architect, Maryport. - 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—Oct. 31.—For erection of two houses, 
Marine Parade North Mr. Chas. G. Baker, architect, Town 
Hall Chambers, Great Yarmouth. 
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GREENWICH.—Oct. 28.—For supplying and fixing a five. 
brake h.p gas engine for chaff-cutting purposes, at the Couneil’s 
depot, Banning Street, East. Greenwich. Particulars can be 
obtained from the Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Greenwich Road. 


GREENWICH.—Oct. 29.— For the work of taking up the 


existing flooring of the dust shoot jetty at the Council’s depo. 
Banning Street, East Greenwich, and relaying the same with) 
3-inch pine. Mr. Francis S. Robinson, town clerk, Town Hall 
Greenwich Road, S.E. 

GREENWICH. —N ov. 18.—For supply and delivery of one) 
50-ton electric power overhead travelling crane, with auxiliary 
20-ton hoist, and for the erection of same at the London 
County Council’s electricity generating station. All particular s| 
at the County Hall, Spring Gardens, London, S.W. 


GU ILDFORD.—Nov. 3.—For supply of stoneware drain. 
pipes, Portland cement, brooms, brushes, &c. Mr. C, G| 
Mason, borough surveyor, Tunsgate. 


HARROGATE.—For erection of a caretaker’s house anc 
stabling at the Roundhill reservoir, near Masham, Harrogate. 
Messrs. Bland & Bown, architects, North Park Road, Harro| 
gate, Yorks. 

HARROGATE.—Nov. 1.—For supply, delivery and erection 
of a hydraulic water-motor pump capable of lifting 150 gallon; 
of water per minute to a height of about 100 feet, together wit 
the necessary inlet, outlet, waste and suction pipes, also valves 
and other connections. Mr. Edward Wilson Dixon, engineer 
14 Albert Street, Harrogate. 

HEREFORD. — Oct. 31. — For 
Orphanage into a scattered home. 
architect, 1o King Street, Hereford. ‘ 

HILL END, ST. ALBANS.—Oct. 27.—For construction 0} 
drains, sewers, manholes, ventilators, sewage tanks, bacterio- 
logical filters, sewage and effluent pipes, water carriers, laying- 
out land, &c., in connection with the asylum. Mr. Baldwir 
Latham, engineer, Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, al 
minster. 

HULL.—Oct. 29.—For erection of. business premises, 8 
gate, Hull. Mr. B. S. Jacobs, architect, ee Inn Build 
ings, Bowlalley Lane, Hull. 

IRELAND.—Oct. 29.—For additions and alterations to the 
Londonderry county and county borough infirmary. Mr 
Albert E. Murray, architect, 37 Dawson Street, Dublin. 
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[IRELAND —Oct. 31.—For rebuilding premises 52 South 
Mall, Cork. Messrs. W. H. Hill & Son, architects, Cork. 

IRELAND.—Nov. 1.—For supplying and erecting about 
500 yards of wrought-iron railings and eight gates round the 
Anderson Park, Coleraine. Particulars are obtainable from 
the Town Surveyor, Town Hall. 


IRELAND.—Nov. 21.—For erection of new buildings at 
Gransha for the committee of management ot the Londonderry 
district lunatic asylum. Mr, M. A. Robinson, Richmond 
Street, Londonderry. 

ISLEWORTH.— Oct. 28.—For erection of vagrant wards at 
the workhouse at Isleworth, Mr. W. H. Ward, architect, 
Paradise Street, Birmingham. 

KENDAL.— Oct. 28.—For erection of stables and reading- 
room, Hawkshead. Mr. J. Banks, surveyor, Kendal. 


LEAVESDEN.—Nov. 5.—For erection of an isolation hospital 
at Leavesden Asylum, near Watford, Herts. Mr. T Duncombe 
Mann, clerk, Metropolitan Asylums Board, Embankment, E.C. 

_. LeEpS—For enlargement of Christ Church schools, 
Upper Armley, Leeds. Messrs. Smith & Tweedale, archi- 
tects, 12 South Parade, Leeds. 


LEWISHAM —Nov. 4—For construction of underground 
sanitary conveniences at Lee Green and Catford. Particulars 
can be obtained at the Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Catford 
St Ex 


_ LEYTONSTONE.—Oct. 29.—For preparing, staining and 
polishing about 5,0co square yards of pitch-pine flooring at the 
new infirmary, Forest House, Leytonstone, NE. Mr. F. E 
Hilleary, clerk, Workhouse, Leytonstone, N.E. 


LONDON.—Oct. 27.—For erection of patent concrete par- 
tition for the Acton Concrete Partition Co, Ltd. Mr. James 
Golding, secretary, 76 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


LONDON. — Nov. 18.— For roadwork and __platelaying 
required for the reconstruction on the conduit system for 
electric traction of the tramways :—(a) From the Elephant and 
‘Castle, vi@ New and Old Kent Roads to East Greenwich ; 
(6). from the Elephant and Castle, w/¢ Walworth Road, 
‘Camberwell Green, Church Street, Peckham Road and 
Queen’s Road to New Cross Gate. Particulars from the 
Engineer's Department, London County Council, County Hall, 
‘Spring Gardens, London, S.W., on payment of  ro/. 
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LIMITED. 


MANSFIELD.— Oct. 31.—For wiring the Town Hall premises 
for electric light. Mr. E. Holcombe Hewlett, at the Electric- 
Lighting Station. 


MONTE VIDEO.—Dec. 15.—For the sanitary works to be 
carried out in Monte Video harbour. Works offered for tender 
include the following :—(a) A rock tunnel, 1,278 metres in 
length, 3m. 65 in height, and 3m. in width; (6) a main col- 
lector, 1,557 metres 60 by 1,283m. 30 in length, oval profiles 
'8om. and tin. 70 in height respectively ;, (c) a secondary 
collector 2,o16m. in length, varying its oval profiles from I'70m , 
Im. 25, and om. 98 in height; (d) the auxiliary collectors, 
affluents, &c. Plans, estimates and general conditions can be 
had in Monte Video by applying to the “Ministerio de 
Fomento,” and through the respective Legations in Europe. 
Tenders made in Europe through the Legations in the above- 
mentioned countries should be handed to the said Legations 
at least one month before the mentioned date. Plans, &c., 
may be seen at the offices of the Consulate-General of Uruguay, 
Edinburgh Mansions, Howick Place, Victoria Street, S.W. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.— Oct. 31.—For erection of concrete 
tramway car-sheds at Wingrove, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Mr. 
A. E. Le Rossignol, Manor Powers Station, Newcastle. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE —Nov. 6.—For supply and erection 
(complete) of a new triple-expansion direct-coupled engine of 
3,C0) horse-power at the power station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Mr. A E Le Rossignol, general manager, Manors Powers 
Station. 

NOTTINGHAM.—For installing the electric light at the Bath 
Street school. Messrs. Evans & Son, architects, Eldon 
Chambers, Wheeler Gate. 

OGBOURNE ST. GEORGE (WILTS).—Nov. 8. For supply, 
delivery and erection of pumping plant at the waterworks, The 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Swindon. 

RAMSGATE.—Oct. 30.—For erection of a 14-inch stock- 
brick wall, with the necessary excavation for solid foundation, 
&c., on the site of the proposed technical schools, The Elms. 
Mr. T. G. Taylor, borough surveyor, Albion House, Ramsgate. 

REDRUTH.—Oct. 25.—For erection of a residence at 


Connor Downs. Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, Green Lane, 
Redruth. 


ROTHERHAM.— Oct. 29.—For erection of a shed (for the 
storage of outside market stalls) in Market Street, Rotherham. 
Mr. H. Hampton Copnall, town clerk, Town Hall, Rotherham. 
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SCOTLAND.,—Oct. 27.—For erection of a combination in- 
fectious hospital at the east end of Old Rattray, the erection of 
boundary walls, &c, Messrs, L. & J. Falconer, architects, 
Blairgowrie. 

SCOTLAND,—Oct. 27.—For alterations to dwelling-house, 
&c., at Mains of Orton. Messrs. Jenkins & Marr, architects, 
16 Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 

SCOTLAND.—Oct. 28.—For construction, supply and erec- 
tion under one contract of the machinery and accessories 
cequired for the mechanical equipment of the machinery 
buildings at the Dalmuir outfall works, Glasgow. Mr. David 
Howe Moreton, 130 Bath Street. 


SCOTLAND.—Oct. 30—For sewerage works and sewage 
purification works for the burgh of Dumfries. Mr. W. Allan 
Carter, 5 St. Andrew’s Square, Edinburgh. 


SCOTLAND.—Oct. 30.—For construction of an underground 
convenience at junction of Springburn Road and Balgray 
Road, Glasgow. Mr. J. Lindsay, clerk, Public Works Office, 
City Chambers, Glasgow. 

SCOTLAND.—Nov. 1.—For furnishing Colinton Mains 
Hospital, Edinburgh, in four groups:—1, Bedsteads; 2, mattresses 
and pillows; 3, chairs, couches, &c.; and 4, tables, bedside 
stands, &c. Mr. R. Morham, city architect, Public Works 
Offices, City Chambers. 

STAMFORD.—Oct. 27.—For erection of an infants’ room at 
Greatford school, and removing and rebuilding the existing 
outer offices. Specifications and plans to be seen at the school 
or sent on application. 

STIFFORD.—Oct. 30.—For alteration and enlargement of 
the existing Stifford Board school and erection of a new infant 
school and a teacher’s and a caretaker’s residence. Mr. 
Christopher M, Shiner, architect, Crutchedfriars, E.C. 

SUDBURY.—Nov. 1.—For erection of machinery and 


destructor buildings at the sewage pumping station, Ballingdon | 


Street, Sudbury, Suffolk. Mr. T. W. A. Hayward, borough 
surveyor, Town Hall, Sudbury. 

SUMMERSEAT.— Oct. 27 —For reconstruction of the exist- 
ing tanks, sludge filters, &c. Mr. James Diggle, Hin Hill 
Street, Heywood. 

SUNDERLAND.—Nov. 28.—For supply of one steam-driven 
three-phase geuerator, motor generators and static transformers 
and high and low tension switchboards. Mr. J. F. C. Snell, 
electrical engineer, Town Hall, Sunderland. 


a : - 4 
WALES.— For erection of premises in Tunnel Court, Cardiff | 
Mr. Edgar G. C. Down, architect, 31 High Street, Cardiff, . 


WALES.—For erecting eleven houses at Old Box Yard, 
Llanelly. Messrs, J. Davies & Son, architects, Cowell House. 
Llanelly. 4 


WALES —Oct. 27.-For painting and repairing chapel andi’ 
vestry, Abergwynfi. Mr, Job Williams, Jersey Road,’ Aber- 
gwynfi. 

WALES.—Oct. 30.—For additions to the Penclyn 
Llangyfelach Mawr. 
Swansea. Se: «| 

WALES.—Nov. 3.—For erection of classroom, cloak-rooms | 
boundary walls, &¢., at Beaufort Hill. Board school, Llangat.| 
tock, Breconshire. Mr, Henry Waters, architect, Waengoch 
Beaufort. 5 oo 

WALES.—Nov. 4.—For erection of a mixed and infants’ 
school (to accommodate about 400) at Ystradgynlais, Mr, 
Philip Williams, Tyr Gorof, Ystradgynlais. ee 


WALES.—Nov, 5.—For erection of a chapel, Cwmllynfell, 
Glamorgan. Rev. J. Rees, Cwmllynfell. ae | 
WALES.—Nov. 6.—For erection of fog signal house, &c., 
at Nash Point, Glamorgan. Mr. Chas. A. Kent, secretary, 
Trinity House, E.C. 
WALES.— Nov. 3.—For erection of a school, with master’s 
house, boundary walls, roads, &c, at Aberbargoed. Messrs, 
James & Morgan, architects, Charles Street Chambers, Cardiff, 


WALSALL.—Noy. 10.—For erection of cart-sheds, stables 
and other buildings, and alterations to existing buildings at 
Daw End, Rushall. Mr, Frederick W. Mager, district sur. 
veyor, Aldridge, Walsall. 

WATERLOO-WITH-SEAFORTH —Oct. 28=—For supply oj 
gymnastic apparatus and for the erection and completion 
thereof in Victoria Park. Mr. F. Spencer Yates, surveyor, 
Town Hall, Waterloo. 2 

WESTHOUGHTON.—For erection of a temporary iron and 
wocd hospital for four beds, two male and two female, with 
accommodation for nurses, &c. Mr. Thomas Partington, 
clerk, Urban District Council, Westhoughton, Lancs, 

WILLESDEN.—Nov. 11.—For erection of an assembly hall 
laboratories, &c., at the Polytechnic, Priory Park Road. Mr) 
H. T. Wakelam, county architect, Middlesex Guildhall, West: 
minster. 


ee) a 


i [ schools, 
Mr. W. David, architect, 97 Gorse Lane, 


SPRAGUE & CO., Lta., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, H.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO ” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

Equal to Lithography and 60 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream 


OLDACRES & CO., ~ CHANOBRY LANE, 


LONDON, W.O. 
“ Quantities ’’ Box, 14” x95”, 2s. each. 
Tele. No. 1021 P.O. Central. Telegrams, ‘‘Oldacres, London.”’ 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 
199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
narded on Application. 
MEDAL AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 

Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
quares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description, 

HEYL’'S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS: 

Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


(29 Bradford Street, 


f Price &@s.—Office: 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1902, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.H. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for Prints by Hlectric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. 


UANTITIES, &c,, ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 


“Quantities’’ Box, 14 in. by 9 in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


W. HARDAKER, 13 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


i 
= 
= 


DRAWING OFFICE, 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (u 
73inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samp!) 


GEO. J. POORE & CO, LTD., LIVERPOL. 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPI:D 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOI) 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, \ 
y) 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broady 


WESTMINSTER. — 

Telephone No. 185 Westminster. 

Telegraphic Address, * Cartoons, Lond” 
a - 


i 


S 


‘ 


LIGHTNING | 
CON DUCTOB:;: 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectons, | 


W. J. FURSE & Ci. 


TT. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


LIGHTNING 


CONDUCTORS. 
THOMAS EVANS & CO. 


Manufacturers and Fixers, 


BIRMINGHAM. 
EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 


Catalogues on Application. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


Imperial Buildings, 


|Ludgate Circus, London, H.C. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. | 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Rested, 
Telegrams, “‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.’ 


NO MORE BURST PIPES 


PATENT 


EMPTYING 
TWIN STOP-COCK. 


As used by War Office and 
London School Board. 
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WORKINGTON.—Oct. 28.—For erection of eight houses. 
Particulars may be obtained at 23 Fisher Street, Workington. 
‘* YorK —Nov. 5.—For erection of station buildings, plat- 
forms, stationmaster’s house and four cottages at Horden 
Colliery, eight cottages at Blackhalls and eight cottages at 
Easington, for the North-Eastern Railway Company. Mr. 
William Bell, architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


INTERNATIONAL FIRE EXHIBITION, EARL’S 
COURT, 1903. 


AT the executive meeting of the British Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee held on the 15th inst , the announcement was made that 
the committee’s preliminary arrangements for the International 
Fire Exhibition had been completed and the general pro- 
gramme finally decided upon. An eminently influentia] 
advisory council, representative of the great technical and fire 
interests and headed by the President of the Royal Society and 
presidents of the leading scientific institutions, has now been 
duly constituted and the various working sub-committees are 
in course of formation. 


The hearty co-operation of the Duke of Marlborough, K.G., 
president, and the leading members of the National Fire 
Brigades Union, the officials of the Private Fire Brigades 
Association and St. John Ambulance Association has been 
assured, whilst the various continental fire authorities have 
promised active assistance. 

The preliminary work for the Fire Congress to be held next 
year at the time of the exhibition has also now been started 
under the direction of Mr. Edwin ©. Sachs, chairman 
of the Fire Prevention Committee. A number of important 
questions will be discussed at this conference, at which the 
leading authorities of all countries will be represented. 

The exhibition will have the advantage of eminently inter- 
esting exhibits in the way of modern constructional and engi- 
neering work and the latest fire appliances, as also in the form 
of paintings, engravings and historical relics, so that the 
subject of fire protection, which is of so much interest to the 
Metropolis of late, will be most exhaustively treated in every 
way. 


TENDERS. 


BASFORD. 
For street works in five streets at Ilkeston Junction. Mr. 
G. W. HAWLEY, surveyor, York Chambers, King Street, 


Nottingham. 
S. Richmond & Co. . ¢ é : oA 20 Mery 
S. Thumbs : : : : ; “4, 1,190Gm, Ga 74 
Cox & Son ; , ; ‘ ‘ ; T1314. 8 
Thraves & Son, ‘ - ; . : «, 1,103} 197 Io 
T. Smart. : ¢ ; : : (pl, CO2nLOn. O 
G. Goode . : ; ; ; , é oan Le Gees 
HAWLEY & SON, Ilkeston (accepéed ) ; =» T,020¢ 1G, 0 
Cope & Raynor 2 : 4 é : «) Lear Gu. 7 
W.A. Walker . ; : : : : 2 ROLGn Op § 
W. Cordon : : , ; ’ ‘ - 1015 9 4 
BILSTON. 


For erection of a public mortuary in Baldwin Street. Mr. 
J. P. WAKEFORD, surveyor. 

H. T. Marchant, Bilston* . . - , -Z191 0 0 

Surveyor’s estimate : ; e 12951,.0' 0 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


BRADFORD. 
For extension of the Rawson Place Markets. 
Accepted tenders. 


E. Fearnley & Son, Bradford, carpenter and joiner. 
_J. B, Wear, Bradford, painter. 


CRADLEY HEATH. 


For sewerage works in High Street, Z Street, Maughan Street, 
King Street and Bower Lane, with manholes, ‘lampholes, 
&c, Mr. W. Fippian, engineer, Old Bank Offices, 


Stourbridge. 
T. Rowlands i : p - £1,497 90 Oo 
Cruwys & Hobrough Oe eis CVeRTeO Tr 6 
J. Mackay : : 1,096 I 2 
T. Vale ay 1.0925) Gy 6 
J. A. Meredith . : : : : i 500m. 2. 3 
T. Allsopp : ; ° F ; - P 987 0 oO 
S.Saunders . : , 5 ; : ; 982 17 oO 
E. BoorE, 275 Bearwood Road, Smethwick 

(accepled) ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ F 968 12 8 


A. CG. W. HOBMAN'S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 
‘Artificial Stone & Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


eee SIZABS OR LAID IN SITU. 


-C. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, S.E. G a Ze 
ner eS ~—e 


THE PATENT ‘ 


STONE - BREAKER. ELLISON’S “ HOPPER” 


PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. 
The Best Machine for General Council and Estate work | | 
and for Clinker crushing. | |JU-| E=EELISON LEEDS, | 
= = Z ; [______—/qu@i) 


Sole Makers: GOODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 
Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER. 


phalte Manufacturers & Contractors. | The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. | . 


ACME” (Regd.) 


INLET. 


Requires no 
Cord or 


i 
a 
i 


| | 


Oast Tron Painted. 
9 in. by 6in. 
jul wall opening, 5/- 
10 in. by 10 in. 
wall opening, 8/- 


Bricks. 


AYE TIME. 
AYE MONEY. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 
Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 
London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. | 
Particulars ER LIE ES IEEE aT SS 


Thos. Harrison, kd. \|CROGGON & SON. 


Bradford. ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKINC. | 


INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
‘DURABLE’? ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 


‘he American } ¢|GALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 


ANO ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. | 


lot later Sustem < GALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS. 


\ : ‘ Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 
' Heating Residences, Warehouses, | 


| 
arches, Schools, Public Buildings, &. WALTER'S 2", 


See j-page Advt. in last issue. 


/OLFF DRYER CO. -# VENTILATORS 


Sumner St., Southwark, London, S.E. ARE THE BEST ON THE 
_— SS 
MARKET. | 


Also Makers of WALTER’S| 


Patent Solid Hinged Sher-| 
ringhams, Mica Flaps, 
Tobin’s Tubes, 

Smoky Chimney Oowls, &e. 


““PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


TENT GLAZING / 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 


WALTERS( Wolverhampton) 
Melbourne Street, Ltd. | 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 


| peeens : 

‘ rt London Representative :— 

cals MR. H. J. HORTON. 
sue 85 Gracechurch Street, 


.C. 


— = « 


Maker of the “RADIATOR” INLET and STEVIN’S 
EXHAUST VENTILATORS, 


J. E. ELLISON, 2 Oxford Place, LEEDS. 


W. SHRIVELL, 


ART METAL WORKS. Established 50 Years. 
CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass. 


CATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 


1 & 2 Castle St., Long Acre, London, W.C. 


WITCHELL & CO. 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C, 


Every description of ironwork for the Exterior and 
Interior of Churches, Mansions, Residences Public and 
Private Buildings, &c. 

Designs and Estimates supplied. Trial order solicited. 


SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 

AND OTHER ASPHALTES. 
| Horizontal & Vertical Damp Course. 
\y Flat Roofs, Basement and other 
Floors, &c., or any other Asphalt- 
ing Work. All communications to 


587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON, W. 


W. SALTER & CO. 


ee, 
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DERBY. FULHAM. 
For erection of a smithy at the Nottingham Road depét. Mr. | For street works in Campbell Street. 


Mr. FRANCIS Woop 
JOHN WARD, borough surveyor. borough surveyor. a Z 


DERBY BUILDERS, LTD, Derby (accepted) wih 320102204 Accepted tenders, 
| Nowell & Co., roadway : : : : -£410 0 a 
| Indurated Stone Co, paving : , : . 7S Oa 
DEVONPORT. 
For construction of an earthén embankment, road, culvert and HALIFAX. 
other works at Camelshead, Devonport. For street works in the borough of Halifax. Mr. Lister 
MATCHAM & Co., LTD., Plymouth (accepted) £31,385 0 0O| CoaTES, architect, Yorkshire Bank Chambers, Waterhouse 
For dry docking, repairing and painting the pontoon at North- | Street, Halifax. ; 
bone Quay. Mr. J. F. ae. Eolen surveyor, S. BEDFORD & Son, Saville Park (accepted ) -£72 19 0 
Willoughby Bros., Ltd. : : : : . £23710 03 
Bickle Engineering Co. : ‘ ; ; 228 eat IRELAND. 
ELLACcoTT & Co., Plymouth (accepted) * 492 1 IT | For sewerage works in Church Road, Malahide. Mr. HucH. 
MILLING, engineer, Roseneath, Malahide. 
W. Galvin . ; : : : : : - £440 0 0 
Geadixon’ -’. : : ¢ : ; 3 . 410) ome 
FARNBOROUGEH. J. Kennedy... . 5s. Shee 
For sewerage works. Mr. J. E. HARGREAVES, engineer, | IT. Roddy . «2... 0 SS 
Contract No. 1.—General work. | M. Echlin . ; : : : : : : 230.Caaee 
G. Kemp Pere eGR Ne SIS S ee ME 
Martin, Wells & Co. .  . 2 tne 14,800 SRG) | ees aah I oe 2 : 
Gotterton & Co. . ; ; : : sete oF 08 : E = es : : : : : 
net gid Par ; ; ; : s ee oa | + eee Malahide (accefted') A j - . 219Sfoke 
W.Lee& Sons. , ; ; ; ¢ 42,310 PB On Wee, eu» : . : : : : - 215 05e 
J; acksom: Wi. ao tee de ate ‘ ; . 2, 108to..0) eranapan ; : . . - +4 6 GS Saati 
Johnson & Langley : ’ ; : Cag 27019 20.20 | 
B. Cooke & Co. : : ; ; . J eld j;006).OaO | LANGTOFT. 
G. G. Rayner . : ; : ; : - 11,567 © O| For erection of a school at Langtoft, East Yorkshire. Mr, 
G. Bell . 3 ; - : : i > | 14,379 70 Vo} JOSEPH SHEPHERDSON, architect, 14 Middle Street South, 
J. Gl -sbinns™. : ; 3 : 3 : 11278720108 Driffield. 
J. Harris. =. =. . «+ + +  « 10,945 © ©} SawDEN & Sons, Driffield (accepted) . £1,670 0-6 
Streeter & Todhunter . : : ; P1400 5-02.00 
TELE ] i 
ee ee Blackfriars Bes ae eaeeiees | LONDON. 
: 2 ; ; 3 j _ For erection of business premises at the covner of Newgate 
Contract No. 2.—Engineering Work. Street and Warwick Lane. 
HuGHES & LANCASTER, Westminster (ac- | B, E. NIGHTINGALE, Albert Embankment, 
cepted ) 4 : i : : : . - (OTAS ONO 7 S.W. (accepted) . : ; ; ; . £3:737: 0 oo 


SS a—=_"—“V“—"e_oOO—D00OOoOoW™oonananm@@*“oOmoOoOS =~ eee 
-MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 

a BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 

| if a | Telegrams, ‘‘Snewin, London." LONDON, E.C. Telephone 274 Holborn. | 
eee SSS 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See newt issue. | 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


HIRE PATENT GLAZING C0, 


LIVERSEDGE. 


Patentees & Sole Manufacturers of the 


| 
| 


7 


OF GLAZING. 


ABSOLUTELY THE MOST IMPROVED 


WATERTIGHT GLAZING WITHOUT PUTTY. 
LONDON OFFICE: 53 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


MAUGHAN’S PATENT GEYSER 


6 HOLYWELL ROW, FINSBURY, 
LONDON, E.C. . 
NEW CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


— ON MEDCQ 46 55 ; 
Ys MMM | 
Ss | 
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LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. LONDON 8CHOOL BOARD—continued 


l training centre for 40 children, with gymnasium For enlargement—boys, 50; girls, 50; infants, 50. Heating 
For see Brownhill Road. : se by open fires, Old Woolwich Road. i 


F.&H.F. Higgs . : : : : £3438 0 O Killby & Gayford . : . . £1,946 0 oO 
Rice & Son : d . i : sa4430 On .O J. Appleby : ° . . . . - 1,903 0 O 
W. J. Mitchell & Son , : : : a t205e OF O T.L. Green. . . . . - “1,839 0 O 
E. P. Bulled & Co. . : ; ; . 344,20320)0 W. H. Lorden & Son . . . . . 1,788 15 oO 
J. Appleby - : : ea. 2507. OO Rice& Son. , : ee . - 1,784 0 Oo 
Holliday & Greenwood, iid: : Va ala. OF 0 E. P Bulled & Co. . : : = As - 1,755.9 0 
E. Lawrance & Sons , ; , : ES i: Tarek ee. F. & H. F. Higgs . . . . . eb yep aree He. 
J. & C. Bowyer. ; ; ; ot ed, £451.08? J. Smith & Sons, Ltd... . . . - 1,742 0 0 
Treasure & Son 2 : : ; ; = - 3: t232 O77 0 1 peomta hee : . . . . . 4179 oO 
ith & Sons, Ltd. . . é SORTS sy go. be! : . . . . = 1.0708, On O 
feeacon oT : : : : , ror oO W. Johnson & Co., Ltd. . : ; - 1,661 0 Oo 
T. D. Leng : : , : ee COL OF O J. & C. Bowyer. on) aes . . vie we F.0408. Gu O 
W. Johnson & Co., hid. 2 sp eae ae eh 2,908, Ov! O E. Triggs ae * : eae : : . 1,580 0 0a 
mRoM. Patrick * . : ; : #2920 1, 10,).0 T. D, Leng ‘ 1,520 0 @ 
Garrett & Son ; ; ; : f . 2,912 0 0 For improvements to infants’ school, Bonner os 
cos 5 all oO oO. . . . 2 F B27 Oo Oo 
mee Eee “ae eal , meas 8° Snewin Bros. & Co. . ; : : ; : ek rome} 
For new school, accommodation—Boys, 380; girls, 380; W.M: Dabbs a Sree geome Meats 2) 6. 3,847. Or 0 
infants, 382, Sandhurst Road. W. Gregar& Son . ; ‘ : e 8047) * Ob. O 
T.L.Green . ; : f ; j . £26,748 0 0 W. Shurmur & Sons, Ltd. : F F Os 36 Ono 
W. Downs. : , . 26,279 0 O Marchant & Hirst . : é : , Pade | oe O 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. . . .« 25,376 0 of J.Grover& Son. J eeem 1. 2062 0, 0 
W. Johnson & Co., Ltd. . ; ’ , 25.023) 00 0 Patman & dane es or? ‘Ltd. , : 22,0525 0,0 
W. J. Mitchell & con’ © ; ; i e224 525 .0)-O C. Cox. . . PA ie . 2,886 0 oO 
E. Lawrance& Sons. : 3 F 39 24,013 01 10 McCormick & Sons . . . . . - 2,794 90 0 
MereWallisé&Sons . . - . ~~ 24,682 0.0 E. Lawrance & Sons fey Eee a B47: OF O 
Stimpson acon. . ’ ; : ; . 24,460 0 O G. S. S. Williams & Son , F ; ; a 2020%-0"_ O 
ueameesons;.  . Ct wt ttCCtt:C2H 4250 COO C. Dearing & Son . fi2-ey2" OO 
J. Smith & Sons,Ltd. . f ; ‘ . 24,379 0 O Treasure & Son (London and Shrewsbury) i eo A Aen One O 
J. & C. Bowyer ; : é ; , . 24,299 0 O For providing and fixing independent boiler and extending 
Measure & Son, ., .. - ; : . 24,083 0 Oo apparatus to classrooms D (girls and infants), including 
F. & H. F. Higgs : : - : : 123,983.0/_0 cutting-out tubular boiler and altering coils, Redvers 
J. Garrett & Son. ; , ; f . 23,896 0 0 Street. 
J. Marsland & Sons ; : 3 ; P24 662, 0110 J; Fraser & Son . . - ‘ : Pook oO 
J. & M. Patrick ; : ‘ 221952. 0 0 J. Wontner-Smith, Sea & Co. . . . 136 0 O 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. * : : + 22,925" 0° © R. Clarke. . : : ‘ we E2go, .O 
: Stevens & Sons . : P ; F F mEtZOEO O 
For providing and fixing heating and cooking apparatus, «c., J. Grundy . . ‘ ; ; : : 2B igewo o 
Linden Lodge. W. Simmonds. P - : ‘ , #109 0.0 
W. G. Cannon & Sons F : A t1Gs Or O J. & F. May. ; ‘ - 105 10 © 
BENHAM & SONS, LTD. (accepted) . . . 4610 0| J. Derrizs & Sons, LTD. (accepted). . . 89 0 0 
* Recommended for acceptance. = * Recommended for acceptance. 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. | 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STON E Oo. 
(Ineorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Clef Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


CONTRACTORS TO HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


SR PATENT. ROOFING, 


For WORKS, STORES, PAVILIONS, STATIONS, &c. 
‘IBROUS ASPHALTE FOR DAMP COURSE, AND FELTS FOR LAYING UNDER WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING, SLATES, So. 
Experience proves it to be WEATHER-PROOF, ROT-PROOF, and FIRE-PROOF. 


American Maple Flooring. 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
Nhe Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced. 


l. WITT & COMPANY, 162.10,178_ DRUMMOND, STREET,, N.W- 


| 
| 


| 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 
For altering and refitting all offices with separate pan closets; 
refitting all lavatories and providing new drainage, 
Hawley Crescent. 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. | 


For physically defective centre for 
of 20 each), Surrey Square. 


[Ocr. 24, 1902. 


40 children (two classrooms 


G. Godson & Sons . F : i . £2621. 0 #0 P Comeee aoe . £2,887 oer) 
C. W. Killingback Se(Crey - . P; 2,884 (oye) EF: & HF. Higgs 2 a 49 9 oO 
Marchant & Hirst 2,751 0 O| ¥ Dp Bulled & Co, oe PiEO: | 
Maxwell Bros., Ltd. . 2,662: (0: ‘oO We Sint & Son aaah | 
McCormick & Sons ; 2,589 foe} T. Greniwood ; ; ° . Bete : fe) 
Johnson & Co. . 2,401 0 O Te DiGivris : ; ; Be : | 
a ahi Will; : & S . pl oe. W. H. Lorden & Son ; 2,555 ou | 
ane ange iheateng ets 2,209 2 © |. Wi Jolinson & Co, Ltd. . 25a | 
J. one a 2 : : . | 2159 10" 0 Lathey Bros. é - 2a | 
= x i eae . . . ne Lees) Stimpson & Co. . . 2450haney 
Beata oF ee, ity ear eee : Pa aig aes Bi J. Outhwaite & Son . - 408 cae || 
For removing existing partitions and providing sliding glazed Johnson & Co ee 
partitions to redivide classrooms D and E into three TD, Bede oa y . ; : : : Be 10 P| 
rooms, reversing the stepped flooring in same classrooms J Marchand & een 7 u ‘ + 2,341. Gao 
to obtain left lighting, altering doorways and lengthening f : : : 29337 2S 
windows, building buttress and piers to strengthen the 
main walls, Rushmore Road. 
TL. Green . ; a £719: 0 0 | 
London School Furniture Co. 712 16 6 LUTON. 
repeat oe cas pe ° © | For erection of a Congregational church, Bury Park, Luton, 
cCormic ons Gd: 010 
EL apnce ee Gene Pa ak T. & E, NEVILLE & Co. (accepted).  . £4,429 0 0 
Barrett & Power. - 598 0 Oo 
F, & F. J. Wood 597.00 
Marchant & Hirst 539 0% lo NANTWICH. 
F, Bull* : 3 ; ; : : - 497 0 oO} For alterations and additions to the workhouse, Nantwich. 
For providing and fixing complete low-pressure’ hot-water Mr. C. E. DAVENPORT, architect, Hospital Street, Nant- 


apparatus to fifteen classrooms, three halls, cloakrooms, wich. 


corridors and lavatories (all departments) ; also to drawing J. Williams & Sons ‘ : - £235: Gio 
classroom on third floor, Church Manor Way, J. F. Heywood 5 A . 210 50RD || 
J. Williams & Sons (Cardiff), Ltd. £690 0 o Cox & Vaughan . : ‘ , ; F . 169iee0 | 
Strode & Co. ; ; : ; 633° 0.40 J. T. GRESTy, Willaston, Nantwich (accepted) . 19810 o 
R. Clarke. ; ; 626'0° io 
Wippell Bros. & Row. 625 0 Oo 
Wenham & Waters, Ltd. 580 0 oO 
B. Harlow & Son 557 0 O : rate ‘ 
J. & F. May : 550 o o| For proposed alterations and additions to Halcon, Paignton, 
M. Duffield & Son 498 0 o for SDin aC. Hyde Cosens, Messrs. BRIDGMAN & | 
J. Grundy . ; : ; ‘ : 497 0 O BRIDGMAN, architects, Torquay and Paignton. 
Werner, Pfleiderer & Perkins, Ltd.* . A740 “30 E. Westlake - £21 10m 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


C. & R.E, DREW, Paignton (accepted ) 


.° 108 -aaeo | 


Prevents Dry Rot, 
Fungus, Decay, &c. 


Solignum 


Solicited. 
Particulars from IWEK AD OR S&S Co. 


WAREHOUSES, &c. 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


FRED" BRABY «CO. 


352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 
IDA WORKS DEPTFORE, s.e,! LONDON. 


Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. 


TEON BELTING 


T HE BEST & STRONGEST BELT FOR DRIVING IN HEAT, STEAM, DAMP, WATER, OR OUT OF DOORS. 
FLEMING, BIRKBY & GOODALL, Ltd., Wegrove Mills, HALIFAX, Yorks. 


Mell Hl 
¢ . 

| 
| i 

in NH. 
EU 


i 
” LW 


a aA EE Ae ooty 
es \ 


LAH 


‘ Ew i 0 
Vol, LXVII. of THE ARCHITRCT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s.6d. Office: Imperial Buildings Ludgate Oireus, E 


Wood Preservative. 


Ltd. Solignum Depot, HULL. 


st 


and is a pleasing 
Stain. ; 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


}) 
COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, | 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, | 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 
Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, | 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. ; 


HAYWOOD & CO. LTD. 


GLAZED SANITARY PIPES, 


| 


YARD GULLIES, &c. &¢. © 


CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS 
CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. | 
Works: MOIRA, ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUGH. 


Telegrams, “ Haywood, Moira.” 
National Telephone, No. 17 Swadlincote, 


PAIGNTON—continued. 
For proposed alterations and addit 


architects, Torquay and Paignton. 
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ee ee a Ls |. ee 


ions to Nos. 3 and 5 
Victoria Street, Paignton, for the Wilts and Dorset 
Banking Company, Ltd. Messrs. BRIDGMAN & BRIDGMAN, 
Quantities by Mr. 
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SCOTLAND—continued. 

For additions to asylum, Woodilee, Lenzie, Glasgow. Messrs. 

JAMES SALMON & SON, architects, 53 Bothwell Street, 
Glasgow. 

Brick, &¢., works. 


VINCENT CATTERMOLE BROWN, Paignton. Goldie & Son . £8,807 4 0 
Laphorn & Co. . «2,160.0; 0 Gilchrist & Son, . 8,634 0 oO 
Mitchell & Sons LOTS 01.0 Murdoch & Son S218 KO" Oo 
F.A. Stacey . ’ 1,900 © oO Paterson & Son, Ltd. NONE Se 
J.C. & W. Watson . 1-780: O07 O J. Kirkwood . 7,413, 0 O 
Hugh Mills 1,734 0 0 Te Jace P. McLachlan 6,965 II 3 
Cc. & R. E. Drew Tsaciaro pt. Shaw & Somer a eee oe gets hye 6,844 5 9 
Herbert Drew . 1,630 0 O FORREST & MCLEOD, Glasgow (accepted ) 6,463 6 II 
W. Blake . : ; 1,600 0 O right, &c., works. 

J. C. Parker & Sons. : : : , 1,600 0 oO Guthrie & Co, . P ; : 5,250 0 O 

H. WEBBER & SONS, Paignton (accepied) . 1,5c0 0 O Shaw & Son 5,158 19 2 
| Laird & Son E.Is0uio 4 
| PENZANCE. Miller & Murray B.02b usta 0 
oe ; J. Peter 4,993 15 9 
_ For erection of a lavatory in the Princes Street markets. Mr. Baxter & Sons . : ; , b 4,663 6 5 
FRANK LATHAM, borough engineer. NIVEN & Sons, Glasgow (accepied ) Vite aay? ato 
Accepted tenders. 
Jj. H. Nicholas, 10 Tolver Road, promenade 

lavatory . ; : : ; : d 240. 7° °0 SLIGO. 

E. Pidwell, Green Bank, markets lavatory . 129 9 6 | Forconstruction of two water-closets in connection with the 


ROCHDALE. 


For sewerage works in Bury Road and Hope Street, and 
through private lands at Marland, in the Castleton Moor 


district. Mr. S. S. PLATT, borough surveyor. 
J. MooRE, 23 Entwisle Road (acceféed ). 


SCOTLAND. 


8 Albyn Place, Edinburgh. 
Accepted tenders. 


Barker & Peattie, Bo’ness, mason . ~ £6,802 916 
W. Morrison, Bo'ness, plasterer ; : 669 16 
C. Anderson, Bo’ness, plumber ; 350.2 
___R. Kilpatrick, Bo’ness, slater . : I9I O 
_ J. Yonden & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, tiler 185 2 


For erection of town hall and public library at Bo'ness. 
Messrs. PEDDIE & WASHINGTON BROWNE, architects, 


maternity ward of the workhouse. 


J. Galloway & Sons ; -£39 0 O 
E. Crummy : ; : 24 10 oO 
M. O'HARA (accepted ) . ‘ 20 15 O 


SWANLAND. 
For sewerage works at Swanland, near Hull. Mr. WILLIAM 
H. WELLSTED, engineer, Prince’s Dock Chambers, Hull. 


H. Medforth . : £99 21 Oo 
he bee. ; : (Bey ee: 
Boyce, Bradley & Co, Peto. oO 
W. Barnard : : : : Zara, G 
Kirpy & SON, Swanland (accepied) 51 15 10 
: SWANSEA. 
o | For supply of one 4o-kw. continuous-current motor-balancer. 
I BRITISH SCHUCKERT Co, Clun House, Surrey Street, Strand, 
8 London (accepied ). 


ne BATH STONE FIRMS, L™ 


ae TELEGRAMS: i London Depots— 
| Bern’ een © BATH and PORTLAND (QUARRY OWNERS. G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, 
6s : ; “ L. & S.W.R., NINE ELMS, S.W. 
# OOLITE Uascoou. Head Offices: BATE. 132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO, 
LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EASY. 
QUARRIES. gi® ahhicgt" QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. Ok {u RU 'BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. oe Ne He act™ ‘COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. Fors We io be 4 STOKE GROUND. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. gh) oh* WESTWOOD GROUND. 
EP Bi btained only of 
“amegistered =| BRADFORD Ker gd eco 4 yi PORTLAND i gael 
| TRADE MARK, “ The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. | : = TRADE MARK 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


OWNERS OF ‘ THE WESTON” AND 


“STEWARDS, LT.” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


BERTSON'S FURNITURE, L 


ROBERTSON’S PATENT 


= 


D, CATHCART, 


JOHN CLARK, LTD., 


GLASGOW. 


{ ——— . = BLOOMSBURY BRASS & WIRE WORK 
fees| = A). REMOVABLE i hil Naw OxFoRD STEER, W.C 
ie PE ‘cl Z ; hy XF ; .C. 
CEs PANELLING, - Bi MMT Ty, sass ad easel 
abe mers aie a UI WiREWwORK, 
COUNTERS, &c. Patent Automatic Chairs. NANA HAUT Sieves, Lime Sereens, Desk 


15 per cent. more seated. 
Increased Revenue. 

Rows can be spaced 24 in. apart. 
Pack away into minimum space. 


‘tire Seating of a Hall folded flat round 
‘walls, for Social Gatherings, Drill, &c. 


tire satisfaction where in use. 


Prices, Particulars, and Samples of all above on Application. 


lL LXYVII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. 


Wirework for Coil 
Case, Lifts, &e. 
Special low quotations for Wirework 
for the protection of Windows snd 
Skylights. 

Estimates and Illustrations post 
free on application. 
TELEPHONE 2495 GERRARD. 


Rails, 


NNN 
LNNNNAAAA A 
UNNNUTAAU UA 
LNUANAUAU UA 


Office: Imperial Puildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C 
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TRURO. 

For erection of river wall opposite the Green and construction 
of about 60 lineal yards of 3 feet diameter barrel culvert at 
Boscawen Park. 

E. SANDOE, St. Austell Street (accefied ). 


TORQUAY. 

For proposed alterations and additions to Nos. 79 and 81 
Union Street, Torquay, for the Torquay Co-operative 
Society, Ltd. Messrs. BRIDGMAN & BRIDGMAN, archi- 
tects, Torquay and Paignton. Quantities by Mr. VINCENT 
CATTERMOLE BROWN, Paignton. 


S. Hawkins & Son » £33505. 10-210 
J. Smerdon » 3,390) 40"20 
R. F. Yeo & Sons 2,999 It 3 
S. Blatchford 2,864.0 0 
J. C. & W. Watson . 2720.8 7s 
E, Pike, s. ; A 5 : 2710) OesO 
J. MUMFORD, Torquay (accepted) 2,011 O30 
R. W. Wyatt . : : ; 2,519) 70.20 
WALES. 
For erection of thirty-five houses at Ystrad Mynach. Mr 

T. W. MILLER, architect, Mountain Ash. 
T. F. Howells . . : ‘ £55705 wOueD 
Hamilton & Millard > byO0O. ORO 
C. Sara 3 5,000 07 *0 
R. Jones 5 6o2eLO EO 
J. Lewis 55550 1.0750 
J. Williams j : 5,495 oO O 
Thomas & Hughes . : : , ’ 35.337 1LO2kO 
WILLIAMS: & Co, Monthermer Road, Cardiff 

(accepted ) ; : ; ; 4 a 15324: be 5 tO 

For erection of fifty houses in Aber Bargoed. Mr. G. 

KENSHOLE, architect, Station Road, Bargoed. 
Hikaru) : : ‘ ; 3 : . £9,000 0 Oo 
W. Thomas & Co. fo 40,050). 0240 
R. Jones 8,575 10 10 
J. Williams 3555010 240 
J. Davies . 5 8,350 0 O 
J. James & Sons 8,290 0 oO 
W. Morris 8,147 I0 oO 
GoSaraiacn, ; 8,000 0 O 
Thomas & Hughes ‘ 5 : 3 e207 5sO Oo 
W. WILLIAMS & SONS, New Tredegar (ac- 

cepted) . : : : : 4 : 1375737: 10 0 


WALES— continued 
For erection of the Newport Borough lunatic asylum at 
Caerleon, Monmouthshire. Mr. A. J. Woop, architect, 
22 Surrey Street, Victoria Embankment, W.C. Quantities 
by Messrs. WIDNELL & TROLLOPE, 20 Tothill Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 


J. McCormick - £123,288 0 o 
Kerridge & Shaw. . 118,410 %Gme 
Chas. Wall 5 117,0CO” Omo 
Watkin Williams . 116,990 0 o 
D. W. Davies 115,000 0 o 
Johnson & Co... 110,850 0 o 
A.S Morgan & Co. I10,5cO 0 oO 
Turner & Sons 109,250 0 o 
J. Allan & Sons IC9,000 0 o 
W. King & Son 108,218 0 o 
H. Willcock & Co. 107,875 0 oO 
J. Linton & Co. , ‘ 105,999 90 oO 
Revised tenders. 
JeeLanton-& Co; se. 97,900 0 o 
H. Willcock & Co. 96,865 o o 
W. King & Son : 3 96,798 0 o 
Electric plant. 

BERTRAM .THOMAS, Manchester ( proviston- 

ally accepted) . : 5 3G 3433 Bim 

Wiring and fittings. 

Lowpon Bros. & Co., Dundee ( Arvoviszon- 

ally accepted) . ; 5 : ; 2,500 0 O 


For erection of public conveniences at Beresford Road and 
Fairoak Road, Roath, Cardiff. Mr. W. HARPuR, borough 


engineer. 
Beresford Road convenience. 
Fe Small 3s : ; . £218 emo 
A. W. Cadwallader -.- 207 ome 
Gough Bros. : 177), tomo 
W.T. Morgan . : ; : : 176 8 Io 
KNOX & WELLS, Cardiff (accepted) . 165 18 3 
fairoak Road convenience, 
F. omall* é . 16Tsizo 
A. W. Cadwallader 160 17 I 
Gough Bros. 5 125 i5a2 
W.T. Morgan. : : : : . 1262 
KNOx & WELLS; Cardiff (accepted) . 127 {ae 


\ 


RY 


MANUF,4, 


HIGH-CLASS 


ENA MELs 
For all DECORATIVE WORK. 


PRADA] We WAP 


ly 


“O” QUALITY “INDIAN” QUALITY 


FOR INSIDE USE. 


FOR OUTSIDE USE. 


The attention of ARCHITECTS, 


BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c., is 


directed to the following points in the use of these special Enamels :— 


BRILLIANT GLOSS AND HARD SURFACE. 
EASY FLOW AND MANIPULATION UNDER THE BRUSH. 
ENORMOUS COVERING PROPERTIES. 


USED SATISFACTORILY BY MOST OF THE LEADING DECORATING FIRMS IN THE KINGDOM. 


Made in any Tint or Colour required, or may be Tinted with Tube Colour Stainers. 


| ASPINALL’S ENAME 


MANUFACTURED BY: 


L, Ltd. New Cross, London, S.E. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. Seeks etal gh AS 
ake dae ore For erection of a cottage hospital. Mr. FRANK H. SHAYLER, 
MORTIMER HOUSE, EGERTON GARDENS, SOUTH KENSINGTON. architect, Bridge House, i veeligei 
G. Bullock : : : : 5 « £,1,627" 0 0 
: HOUSE AT ASHFORD. E.H Nicholas ; ‘ ‘ ‘ : % 1313593 gR0%. 0 
a ate ss ee R. Price & Sons Z d : : ‘ TSO 0ln0 
TFA-ROOM, INSTITUTE OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. M. Felton A , 5 . . . #24,559) 1Q).0 
TE eee ae M. H. Thomas. : : ‘ 21,400 Ono 
BURLINGTON MANSIONS, CORK STREET. W. E. Davies, Welshpool (accepted ) i : | 1,358 0 0 
: NO. 64 SLOANE STREET. 
WEST HAM. 
f For street works in Inniskilling Road, Jedburgh Road (part), 
WALES— continued. Upperton Road (part), Sutton Court Road (part), Haigh 
For street works at Cwmbran. Messrs. B. LAWRENCE & SON, Road (part). Mr. J. G. MORLEY, borough engineer. 
architects, Newport. Lawrence & Thacker : : : F 1 £7,747) 10,9 
Road. J. Jackson : : - : : : GAZ, 194" 6575 
Meredith & Co. . ‘ : : 3 - £3198 oe) W. H. Wheeler : : : : : 12, S71 Roe 
Leadbeter bros. , : : : : 2.242, 04.0 T. Adams. F : : ‘ - ¢ 2,160 12 11 
W.A. Linton . : ‘ : : ; 22, 4050,0. 0 W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd. . ‘ : ; wit. 2c NO A320 
feR. Lucas. : ‘ : : : ‘ 2,256 BR) G J Anderson. : : : ; ‘ ewer 2s 
Geen & Linton . . : : : é ez Ls Arts) Ss W. Manders . : 2 i ; é s 1,892. 5°°9 
D. Parfitt . : : : s : = 81,007...0. 0 D. T. Jackson . : FaET. O5040".0 
fc, Parhtt . : ; j : eel 770" 0170 PARSONS & PARSONS, Ilford Wharf, Ilford 
ec, H. REED (accepted ) ‘ : P é A. aire 6 ae lee) (accepted) . : ‘ : F : ARE OAC fo. a7. 
Davies (whole tender) . é : : ot 500 O50 
| BRE, YORKS, 
L.R, Lucas . : ; : : i ; oe 19 ©] For erection of two dwelling-houses in Castleford Road, 
| Meredith & Co. easel OF see ee, ets EO PO Normanton, and one dwelling-house at Whitwood. Mr. 
We lw 189 ARTHUR HARTLEY, architect, Castleford. 
| Geen & Linton. ‘ : : ‘ F ‘ fA ie Fates ey 
; mc. Parfitt. . 2 } : : : : 168 00 ccepted tenders. 
W.A. Linton . : : ‘ : E : 148 0 0 for one house, Whitwood. 
| Leadbeter Bros. 4 P 2 4 3 : 123 0 0 Gallagher Bros, Morrison Street, Castleford, builder. 
. C. H. REED (accepted) . : : : : I2b510uK0 T. G. Wright & Son, 16 Oxford Street, Castleford, joiner. 
| js ey W. P. Allison, Beancroft Street, Castleford, slater. 
; ; py J. Lockwood, Staincliffe, near Dewsbury, plasterer. 
Meredith & Co. ; : ; ; x : 822 hc S. Hardy, Normanton, plumber. 
W.A. Linton . A : : : ’ ; Aasu O50 Ale 
Leadbeter Bros. ; : : : ; ; 482 0 0 For two houses, Normanton. 
Geen & Linton. 4 : i é Z ; 480 10 Oo W.H _ Kamskill, Pontefract Road, Castleford, builder. 
Peerarhtt . F z 2 F ‘ ‘ 470 ‘oO J. Perry & Sons, Lock Lane, Castleford, joiner. 
C. H. REED (accepted) : : : : eae Vie fore) W. P. Allison, slater. 
fae, Pariitt °. . : z : f 4440 0 J. Lockwood, plasterer. 
form. Lucas. ; ; : ; : , BOSer5" 0 S. Hardy, plumber. 


PRICE 
5/- per foot super. 


Wilson’s Patent 


“SAFETY” Pavement 
Lights prevent slipping 


Wilson’s “ DIOPTRIC” 


Pavement Lights are 


/ The above illustrates an office where the light coming from the sky falls on to the floor and is absorbed, thus leaving 7 
the back part of the room dark. The illustration telow shows the sane room with WILSON’S PATENT MULTILUX an improvement on 
WINDOW fixed. This refracts the rays of light and throws them Lorizontally, thus preventing them falling on to the 7 7 
RMP aiichtine ap the whole room. the semi-prism at the 


same price. 


COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, 
CIRDERS, AND ALL ARCHI- 
TECTURAL CASTINGS. 


WILSON & CO. 


24 HARRISON STREET, 


GRAY’S INN ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


WEATHERED STONE 


Bottom beds of fine quality, suitable for all kinds of Building 


TOOLS FREELY. 
Door Heads Window Sills, &c., cut to order. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Baptist schools, East Finchley, have recently been 
fitted with the latest improved hot-water heating apparatus, by 
Messrs. John King, Ltd, engineers, Liverpool. 


THE City of Sheffield Hospital, Lodge Moor, is being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorlands’ double-fronted 
patent Manchester stoves in glazed faience, and under-bed 
ventilators, by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of 
Manchester. 

THE CHERRY TREE MACHINE Co., LTD, engineers and 
ironfounders, Cherrytree, near Blackburn, have just supplied 
one of their metal rotary steam-pressure washing machines to 
the Royal Naval Hospital, Plymouth, for the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty. 


THE COLUMBIAN FIREPROOFING Co., LTD., 37 King 
William Street, E.C., have commenced their contract for fire- 
proof floors and roofs at the Kirkcaldy electric generating 
station for the Kirkcaldy Corporation, and have now virtually 
completed their large job of floors and roofs at the electric 
generating station at Bow, for the Charing Cross and Strand 
Electricity Corporation, Ltd. 


MESSRS. GEORGE JENNINGS, LTD., Lambeth Palace Road, 
S.E, have at present in hand the sanitary work and drainage 
at Messrs. Gooch’s new premises in the Brompton Road, S.W., 
under the architects, Messrs. Ford, Son & Burrows. They are 
also executing the sanitary work, drainage, &c, at the Bank of 
England’s new premises for the National Debt, and offices in 
Old Jewry and Princes Street, City, for Mr. A. C. Blomfield, 
architect. 

IN the old church of Fridaythorpe, East Yorks, now being 
restored by Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart., Sledmere, a new clock is 
to be erected as a memorial to the late Mr. Sellers, of York. 
The trustees have placed the order with Messrs. Wm. Potts & 
Sons, of Leeds and Newcastle-on-Tyne, who are now making 
some clocks for South Africa. 

THE convenient portable telescopic ladder towers of 
Heathman & Co., at Parson’s Green, S.W,, are re- 
celving the adoption they deserve. The War Department 
recently ordered fifty, and all have been delivered, rigidly 
examined and tested, and not one rejected. Visitors to the 
State apartments of Windsor Castle can see these Heathman 
portable scaffold towers, as two sets are invariably in use in one 
or other of the rooms, and prove a great convenience for 


Sr, ee 
cleaning the cornices and ceilings. It is claimed that some. 
7ol. was saved in the employment of one for men to clean the 
armour hung in Hampton Court Palace; some 30/. was saved 
through the use of one for hanging sun-blinds under sky. 
lights at the National Gallery, and a similar sum at the Royal 
Gallery of British Art. At the Café Monico the cost of a set 
was saved in the restoration of the ceiling of the grand dining 
saloon, since which they have been used in all the other rooms 
of the building. A set is kept at the Portman Rooms in Baker 
Street, and put into annual use for cleaning the painted ceilings, 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE Colchester Council have adopted the system of over- 
head electric trams at an outlay of nearly 70,000/,, refusing to: 
have anything to do with any outside company. 

ON the 2oth inst. Councillor Amos Chippindale, as chair- 
man of the Harrogate electric-light committee, at a Local 
Government Board inquiry before Major C. E. Norton, gave 
particulars respecting the increase in the use of electricity in 
Harrogate. In 1897, when the works were first opened, they 
supplied equal to 8,7co candle-power, whilst last year the 
amount had increased to 41,800, During the first two years. 
the undertaking involved a loss of 1,997/, on the third year 
there was a profit of 777/., the following year 1,046/, and last 
year there was a profit of 1,758/, after repaying interest and’ 
capital. Of this 73c/. had gone towards the relief of the local 
rates. The inquiry was to obtain sanction to borrow 46,a00/. 
for the purpose of extension of plant to meet the increasing 
demand. There was no oppusition. 

THE Leyton Urban District Council announce that it has. 
made a profit on its electric-light supply station during the 
past six months of 7oo/, According to a statement just made 
by the Council’s electrical engineer, Mr. F. H. Lewis, the rate- 
payers in this district are in possession of a rapidly increasing 
asset of considerable value, as represented by the electric- 
lighting station and plant. Whereas in 1897—the year in 
which the station was inaugurated—there were only 2,982 
lamps connected with the system, and 28,591 units sold in the 
twelvemonth, at present there are 40,000 lamps connected, and 
the financial year now closed saw a total of 811,141 units sold. 
To provide for this enormous increase in the output of elec- 
tricity, the Council is at present having laid down an extensive 
plant of steam-engines, having had to discard the use of gas- 
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-engines upon an injunction of the High Court. There are 
already laid down five steam-engines of 360 horse-power each, 
and workmen are now putting in a sixth engine, which will 
_generate 700 horse-power and work an exira large dynamo 
just purchased, In the adjoining township of Walthamstow the 
“District Council’s electric-lighting station contains equally power- 
-fal engines, and though this stat'on was opened only a year ago 
it was described at the Council meeting on the 20th inst. as 
-already a little gold mine for the ratepayers. 


VARIETIES. 


‘PRINCESS CHRISTIAN OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN will open 
Brentford’s new workhouse, which has been erected at 
Ysleworth at a cost of 100,000/., on Tuesday, November 4. 

Ar the village of Swanscombe, Kent, a manse for the 
minister of the Congregational church is being built by the free 
Wabour of young men who are associated with the church, and 
-who are also connected with the building trade. 

THE directors of the London and Lancashire’ Fire 
Insurance Company have declared an interim dividend of 5s. 
,per share (as compared with last year’s interim dividend of 4s. 
per share), payable on November next. 

THE body of Mr. James Casey, town clerk of Tralee, was 
found on the shore at Spa, four miles from Tralee. Mr. Casey, 
who was subject to fits, is believed to have been taken ill when 
walking on the beach. 

THE Roman Catholic church of St. Mary at Malton has 
ibeen reopened after undergoing complete restoration. The 
-church has had a new floor and new roof constructed, has been 
relighted and reseated, and a new interior porch and several 
‘new rooms erected. The work of restoration has cost 300/. 

A SYSTEM of water supply for Ripponden, Soyland Town 
.and Mill Bank has just been completed by the Soyland District 
Council. The reservoir, which is situate at Black House Farm, 
has a water area of 14 acre, and a holding capacity of nearly 
‘seven million gallons. Altogether the scheme, including works 


Tue Bishop of Shrewsbury (Dr. Allen) opened the new 
‘Catholic church of St. Mary, Latchford, Warrington, on 
Monday. The church, which accommodates 600 persons, has 
‘been erected in St. Mary Street, and adjoins the schools, which 
‘up to the present have also been used as a church. It is 


intended at some future time to erect a tower and spire. The 


cost has been about 6,000/, 


Commercial Intelligence, Mr. H. Sell’s very useful trade 
weekly, celebrates with its this week’s issue its fourth anniversary. 
Weare glad to see that the high standard of useful information 
aimed at in the first number has been fully maintained, and 
notice that among the valuable matter comprised in the present 
issue is an interesting article on the “ Past Steamship Service to 
Canada.” j 


A Goop deal of work is going on at Osborne, in view of the 
changes which are to take effect early next year. Although 
tons of statuary and other art treasures have been removed to 
Buckingham Palace and Windsor in a dozen or more pantech- 
nicon vans, there is still a magnificent display remaining in the 
late Queen’s island home. Until the transfer has been effected 
Osborne remains under the control of the Keeper of the King’s 
Privy Purse. What is known as the Household Wing will be 
used for the purposes of the convalescent hospital for army and 
naval officers. 

THE London School Board have decided to introduce the 
following regulation for insurance by builders :—“ In the event 
of any property being subjected to special risk from fire by 
reason of work being done on the premises by a contractor, it 
shall be the duty of the Works Department to communicate 
with the Accountant’s Department. If the property be insured 
in the Board’s Fund, the contractor shall be required to insure 
it in an insurance office during the progress of the work, and 
the insurance in the Board’s Fund shall automatically cease 
pending the continuance of this insurance. If the property be 
already insured in an insurance office, that office shall be 
advised of the work, and any additional premium which may 
be charged to cover the special risk shall be paid by the 
contractor.” 

THE new Opera House at Tunbridge Wells was formally 
opened on the 16th inst. It provides seating accommodation 
for 1,100, has been constructed from designs and plans 
prepared by Mr. John P. Briggs, Effingham House, Arundel 
Street, Strand, and built by Mr. John Jarvis, Tunbridge 
Wells. There are dwelling-houses, shops, warehouses, &c, 
facing on to four roads connecting Monson Road with Newton 
Road. The main entrance is just opposite Dudley Road. 
Over the pathway in front of the principal entrance is an iron 
and glass verandah. Above this is a balcony with some 
handsome colonnading, and above this rises to a height of 
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60 feet from the ground an effective and finely proportioned 
cupola, the dome of which will be surmounted by the electric 
light at night-time. The facade is in the Georgian style of 
architecture, and the interior decorations are of the style of 
Louis XV. 


THE new over-cliff drive, which has been constructed by 
the Bournemouth Corporation on the West Cliff, at a cost of 
10,000/, was formally declared open by the Mayor of the 
borough on the 16th inst. Mr. J. E. Cooper Dean, the ground 
landlord, presented to the town the cliff front, with two acres of 
land in addition for pleasure grounds. The drive affords views 
of the Isle of Wight, Purbeck Hills, Corfe Castle, Old Harry 
Rocks, &c., and winds its way along Alum Chine amid 
stretches of gorse and bracken. After the ceremony a luncheon 
was given, and attended by the Mayor and Corporation and 
many leading inhabitants. It was stated that it was anticipated, 
as the result of a recent interview with Sir George Meyrick, 
the East Cliff frontage will be handed over to the town, and in 
all probability a drive constructed connecting the East and 
West Cliffs. It was also intimated that the drive just opened 
will be named King Edward’s Drive. 

THE following is a list of students to whom National 
Scholarships (Art) and Free Studentships (Art) have been 
awarded :—Wational Scholarshifs.— Harry C. Smith, Dundee; 
Henry A. Treganowan, Camborne; Annie M. Shepherd, 
Aberdeen ; James Stroope, Belfast ; George Bain, Edinburgh ; 
William A. Wildman, Manchester Municipal School of Art. 
Free Studentshits. — Norman R. Hall, Leeds; Oswald 
Schwemmer, Manchester Municipal School of Art; William 
M‘Bride, Dublin; Frank P. Brown, Stoke-on-Trent; — Light- 
owler, Manchester School of Art; Sidney Boyes, Southamp- 
ton; George J. Mitchell, Dundee; Joseph R. Shea, Burnley ; 
Herbert A. Budd, Hanley; James R. G. Exley, Skipton ; 
Annie W. Morton, Edinburgh; William M. Whitehead, 
Burnley ; John Gibson, Bury; Norman M. Morrow, Belfast ; 
Annie R. Hetherington, Carlisle. 


WE regret to announce the death of Mr. W. B. Wilkinson, 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, on the 13th inst. in his eighty-fourth 
year. He was the founder of the well-known firm of W. B. 
Wilkinson & Co., Ltd., of Newcastle-on-Tyne and London, 
and was the originator of the now universally known concrete 
pavings. The first floor ever laid in this form was a greenhouse 
floor in Newcastle-on-Tyne by this firm, and afterwards the 
business developed to an enormous extent, their paving being 
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laid all over the kingdom and even as far away as Lisbon. 
Mr, Wilkinson took out a patent in 1854 for fireproof construc- 
tion, and in many respects this has never been improved upon. _ 
He used wire rope and small bars embedded below the neutral 
axis of the concrete. In 1856 he patented a hollow tubular’ { 
fireproof and soundproof partition, and in the eighties an orna- __ 
mental concrete paving which he called “Specular Granitic” 
The deceased gentleman was a J P. and was chairman of the | 
Newcastle and Gateshead Gas Company, director of the 
Newcastle and Gateshead Water Company and the North 
Shields Gas Company, and was connected with many of the 
largest businesses of the North of England, while his connec- 
tion with philanthropic institutions of the district was equally 
extensive. 


_ WE have received particulars of the “Gasteam” radiator, _| 
which, as its name suggests, is one that with gas for fuel | 
radiates steam heat. These radiators, which are well-finished 
and artistic in appearance, have several improvements em- 
bodied in them that deserve attention, one of the more | 
important being the automatic regulation of the amount of gas_ 
consumed by means ofa valve which closes when the radiator 
has become properly heated, leaving only sufficient gas alight 
to keep it to that temperature. These radiators are | 
guaranteed by the makers to be odourless, provided that 
sufficient water is maintained in the reservoir, and to | 
insure this they are fitted with a gauge glass, by means 
of which the amount can readily be ascertained. Among | 
the advantages claimed is the small consumption of gas, 

about 13 feet per section per hour; also that they take up | 
very little space, can be heated at any time by applying a | 
light to the burner, and as easily dispensed with by turning | 
off the gas5 they are self-contained, and can be attached to 
the nearest gas-pipe at a trifling cost. The “Gasteam” 
radiator is suitable for heating rooms, halls, churches, schools, 
theatres, &c., and to those desiring fuller particulars Messrs. | 
Hendry & Pattison, Ltd., 11 Hills Place, Oxford Street, W., 
will be glad to furnish them. 


THE facings required for the new Wellington town hall, 
New Zealand, are being imported from Sydney, though 
subject to a duty of 25 percent. The cause is the scarcity of 
stonemasons in Wellington. 
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BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


Tue foundation-stone in connection with the new Wesleyan 
Sunday schools at Westgate Hill, Cleckheaton, which are to 
be erected at a cost of 6,000/., was laid on Saturday. 

On the 18th inst. Mr. Alderman J. F. Wilkinson laid the 
‘memorial-stone of an extension to the Monton Wesleyan 
school church in Grange Drive, Manchester. 


Tue foundation-stone has been laid of a new Sunday school 
which is to be erected in connection with the Independen, 
‘Methodist church, Barton Road, Stretford, Manchester. 


Her Royal Highness Princess Christian visited Hampstead 
on Tuesday to lay the foundation-stone of the new hospital to 
be erected at a cost which is estimated at 30,000/. at the rear 
of the North-Western Hospital at Hampstead Green. 


_ Tue foundation-stone of the Queen Victoria Memorial 
‘Church, Eccles New Road, Weaste, was laid on the 18th inst. 
‘The church is being erected on a site valued at 1,800/., which 
thas been given. The building, which will accommodate 400 
persons, is to cost 3,500/, The work is being carried out from 


the designs of Messrs. Royle & Bennett, of Manchester. 


_ Work has been commenced on the new Marlborough Theatre, 
‘which Mr. F. W. Purcell (proprietor of the successful Alexandra 
Theatre, Stoke Newington, and of several important provincial 
theatres) is erecting in a very commanding position in the 
‘Holloway Road, nearly opposite the Nag’s Head. Mr. Frank 
‘Matcham is the architect, a fact which promises much for the 
beauty and comfort of the new theatre, which will, we under- 
‘stand, be under Mr. Purcell’s personal management. 

THE members of the Merthyr Tydfil District Council have 
‘been engaged for several years in developing a scheme for 
housing the working classes. Five hundred cottages are to be 
built, and of these 100 are now in course of erection in the 
populous district of Penydarren. In view of the early comple- 
tion of a number of these tenements (thirty-six are expected to 
be ready at the end of the year) the Council have decided to 
fix the rentals at 225. 6d. per month. 

AT Ettington, near Stratford-on-Avon, the foundation-ston€ 
was laid on the 16th inst. of a new parish church, the old one 
‘being sadly out of repair and otherwise unsatisfactory. The 
work which Messrs. Collins & Godfrey (the contractors) have 
now in hand will cost about 3,o00/., and the fittings and furni- 
gure have yet to be provided. The new church has been 
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designed by Mr. C. Ford Whitcombe, and is a cruciform 
structure in the Perpendicular style. The work will be pro- 
ceeded with in sections as funds permit. 

AT the monthly meeting of the Pwllheli Town Council the 
principal business was the reception of the report of the 
harbour committee. Mr. Douglass, the engineer of the 
harbour scheme, attended the committee for consultation pur- 
poses. Acting on the advice of Mr. Douglass, the committee 
had requested some of the contractors who had tendered for 
the work under the original scheme to tender for a modified 
scheme. A few sent in amended tenders, and the committee 
recommended the adoption of the plans and the tenders sent in 
by Mr. E. R. Lester as the basis of negotiation for the modified 
scheme. Alderman Anthony said the cost would be a few pounds 
under 50,0007. Mr. R. Ivor Parry moved that consideration of 
the matter be deferred. Mr. Winslow, in seconding, said the 
amended scheme was a new scheme, and that it should be 
brought before the ratepayers in the same way as the original 
scheme had been brought. Four voted for the adjournment 
and eight for the adoption of the committee’s recommendation. 
The clerk was requested to write informing the Cambrian 
Railway Company that the Council had at last adopted the 
amended plans of the new scheme. 

AT a recent meeting of the Leith Dock Commission, Mr. 
John Wilson presiding, Mr. R. Cross stated that, unless some 
more rapid progress was made in the deepening of the entrance 
to the new dock, the larger ships for which it was intended 
could not be admitted before September next. The General 
Works Construction Company had denied responsibility for 
one part of the work, which the Commissioners were getting 
done by another contractor on the understanding that the cost 
would be charged to them. But he thought they should hire 
or buy a more powerful dredger than was employed, and take 
the work in hand themselves, or make a fresh arrangement 
with some contractor who would get it done. The Chairman 
said difficulties had arisen which could not have been foreseen. 
two years ago, but some drastic step was necessary, and the 
matter was remitted for report. The works committee 
intimated that they could not advise the Commission to pro- 
ceed with the construction of a graving dock in connection 
with the new dock meantime, in view otf the financial reasons 
put forward by the finance committee. The report was 
adopted. 

THE Southport Corporation and the Pier Company directors 
have now arrived at an understanding with reference to the 
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improvements at the pier entrance. A year or two ago the 
pier directors came under an obligation to the town to set back 
the pier approach a distance of 67 feet 6 inches, but under the 
new bargain the entrance will be 112 feet 6 inches from the 
present line. The scheme of the Corporation includes the 
building of a retaining wall between the first buttress of the 
marine bridge and the approach to the lower parade on 
the south side of the pierentrance. The intervening space will 
be filled with sand. The Pier Company, on the other hand, 
receive a considerable amount of land in frontage, and for this 
they will pay 6507. A short time ago the Corporation came to 
an agreement with the Victoria Hotel directors for the purchase 
of vaults at a cost of 5,000/. By these two transactions the 
Corporation will be enabled to carry out one of the most 
important improvements effected in Southport within recent 
years. The Victoria vaults will soon be a thing of the past, 
and a magnificent road of wooden setts will stretch up to the 
pier. The total cost of the whole scheme cannot be far short 
of 10,0007, 

THE Farnham Urban Council are proposing to expend the 
sum of 4,0o00/. for the purpose of providing dwellings under 
Part 3 of the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, and 
with this sum two sites have been provisionally secured for the 
erection of eight and twelve houses, which will accommodate 
in all 109 persons. The Local Government Board inquiry into 
the proposed loan brought to light some unpleasantly 
suggestive facts. It was stated that during the last twenty 
years only seventeen cottages had been built for workmen, and 
some of these were simply converted hopkilns. In one case a 


man and his wife and six children lodged in a house occupied 


by a man and his wife, the four adults and six children having 
only two bedrooms between them. The family were turned 
out, and after the father had lost three days in trying to find a 
cottage he put his family ina henhouse. In yet another case 
there was a cottage occupied by a child of three years, suffer- 
ing from consumption, who died within a week. The other 
members of the family were the father and mother, three sons 
(aged seventeen, ten and eight respectively), two other girls 
(aged twelve and six respectively), and a seven months’ old 
infant. Many families have been driven from Farnham by 
their inability to get cottages. 

AT a meeting of the sub-committee of the district com- 
mittee of Upper Renfrewshire—Mr. Henry Erskine Gordon, of 
Aikenhead, presiding—a plan and section of a modified scheme 
for rebuilding Auldhouse Joint Bridge and improving the lines 
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and levels of the approaches thereto, prepared by the district 
road surveyor and the burgh surveyor, was submitted, along» 
with a report and estimate of the cost. The report stated: 
“It is proposed to widen the Thornliebank Road to 60 feet’ 
from Auldhouse Gate to Auldhouse Bridge, and to widen | 
Harriet Street within the burgh of Pollokshaws to 69 feet 
from the Auldhouse Bridge to the north-east boundary of Well 
Meadow Laundry; also, to rebuild Auldhouse Bridge and — 
improve the gradients of the road between Auldhouse Ro 
and Greenbank Street by raising the level about 3 feet at th 
bridge and by cutting a portion off Harriet Street.” The 
total cost of the work was estimated at 3,359/. 155., of wh if 
1,800/. 10s. would be payable by the Upper district committee _ 
and 1,559/. 5s. by the Town Council of Pollokshaws. The sub- 
committee resolved to recommend that the district committee | 
agree to the work being carried out, subject to sufficient con- | 
tributions being received from the Glasgow Corporation Water | 
and Tramways Departments towards the cost. It should be _ 
added that the Glasgow Water Department are to lay a new - 
main over the bridge, and it is anticipated that tram lines will — 
also be laid down. mae 


CORRUGATED ARCHED DECKING FOR BRIDGES, 
FLOORS AND ROOFS. a 


bridges of less than 30 feet span no girders or rods to tie in 
the arch are required. p. one 
The deck is well suited to all classes of heavy and | 
bridgework, the thrust of the arches being easily ascertain 
and allowed for in the rivets of the flanges and in the tie re 
to accommodate any loads. No stiffeners are’required. 
Work can be delivered and fixed in fay less time tha: 
any other form of decking, time, labour and material being 
greatly reduced, while, span for span, strength has — eer in- — 
creased. For concrete floors and roofs the decking is of a | 
lighter character ; but wide spans between joists or girders are 
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arranged for. When the tie rods spacing the girders are in, 
the decking can be fixed at any time; very few bolts or rivets 
are necessary to secure the deck to the girders, and connections 
between the plates are made with cold rivets. For factories, 
warehouses, strong-rooms and all buildings where strength and 
economy have to be considered this flooring is especially well 
adapted. / 

Further particulars can be obtained either from the Cor- 
rugated Arch Decking Company, 55 and 56 Chancery Lane, 
W.C., or Messrs. Hemingways, Ltd., Haverton Hill, Middles- 
brough, and 9 Broad Street House, EC. 


AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTE. 


THE opening meeting of the session of the Auctioneers’ 
Institute was held on Wednesday evening at the Medical 
Examination Hall, Victoria Embankment, when the president, 
Mr. John Hepper, delivered his inaugural address. 

Devoting himself mainly to matters connected with daily 
business and current events, the President said that the refusal 
of their application for a Royal Charter would have the effect 


‘of causing the Council to strive in every way to broaden the 


foundations and strengthen the influence of the Institute, so 
that it should be a power to be reckoned with, and should 
hold a position second to none in its usefulness. This must be 
loyally aided by the committees of the various branches, 

The country was alive with the cry of education. What 
for? Primarily because it was essential to the maintenance of 
our commercial supremacy. Education was to be found in 
the school and the college, but there was a continuation school 
of vast importance—the school of experience. In this the wise 
man was a daily student, and in proportion to his cultivation 
therein and thereby would be his fulness of knowledge, the 
measure of his usefulness to the world, the gauge of his powers. 
He who sets a low standard of attainment for himself was often 
deficient in moral purpose and self-respect, and he was con- 
tented with small things. If he was no more than his license 
made him—an auctioneer without qualifications—he was un- 


_ worthy of the dignity of a Royal Charter, and therefore ought 


not to possess its privileges. In conclusion Mr. Hepper paid a 
high tribute to the memory of the late Mr. J. F. Field, an 
ardent supporter and past president of the Institute. 

The medals gained at the last examinations were presented 


| during the evening. 


THE AUCTIONEERS’ BENEVOLENT FUND. 


THE annual meeting of the Incorporated Auctioneers’ Benevo- 
lent Fund was held at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, Mr. E. W. 
Rushworth presiding. The report and statement of accounts. 
showed that there was a slight falling off in the subscriptions 
and donations during the year. The total receipts under that 
head amounted to 436/. 16s. The annuities now numbered 
fourteen, and further grants amounting to 5o/, had been made 
at a committee meeting that afternoon. Mr. Daniel Watney 
was re-elected treasurer. 

The meeting next proceeded to the consideration of a 
motion by Mr. F. Eiloart, one of the members of the committee 
of management, to the effect that a sub-committee be appointed 
to consider the advisability of amalgamating the capital of the 
Fund with that of the Benevolent Fund of the Auctioneers’ 
Institute. Mr. Eiloart pointed out that the total amount 
invested in the name of the Fund was 10,660/. Is 4d., and he 
argued that as the two funds were organised and subscribed 
to for benefiting the same class of people, they could be more 
economically managed and efficiently distributed under one 
management. He protested against the hoarding up of the 
subscriptions for investments, and pointed out that during the 
last three years the average income from subscriptions and 
interest was 825/. 11s. 3d. per annum, and they had spent in 
grants and annuities 436/. 6s. 8d. 

Mr. Warman seconded the motion. 

Mr. Galsworthy and Mr. Watney opposed the proposal, 
and the Chairman took the same view, remarking that the idea 
of the committee in having a large amount invested was to 
keep the annuities secure, so that whatever happened to the 
subscriptions the annuitants should always receive their money. 

The motion was negatived by a large majority. 


MUNICIPAL BUILDING SPECULATIONS. 


THE 7imes,in a leading article, says:—The fifteenth of our 
articles on Municipal Socialism, which we publish to-day, deals 
with the intervention of municipalities in the provision of 
houses for the working classes. This branch of the subject 
happily illustrates by the proceedings of different municipalities 
the general principle which ought to govern the delimitation of 
the spheres of private and municipal enterprise. That principle: 
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is that municipalities ought not to undertake directly to supply 
a public want until it is clearly demonstrated that the ordinary 
social, commercial and industrial machinery is incapable of 
doing the work efficiently under proper and vigilant municipal 
supervision. Putting aside all theoretical or political objections 
to municipal trading, this principle rests upon a sound busi- 
ness basis. That basis is that experience proves abundantly 
what knowledge of human nature would lead us to expect 
—that commercial undertakings are never managed so 
efficiently and economically by a fluctuating body of 
municipal representatives as by men directly and person- 
ally interested in their success. It is no doubt possible 
to point to apparent exceptions to this as to every other rule. 
There are municipalities which contrive to get an exceptionally 
good class of citizens to attend to public affairs, and which 
carry on some specific undertaking, such as the supply of 
water, in a manner that leaves nothing to be desired. It may 
be doubted, however, whether even in these cases results at 
least equally good might not have been attained had the 
municipalities in question confined themselves to their proper 
work of supervising and controlling those who minister to 
great and general public wants in such a manner as to secure 
the greatest possible public benefit without frightening capital 
away altogether. As soon as we pass from a limited class of 
undertakings in which the whole community, without excep- 
tion, are interested, the objections to municipal supply become 
indefinitely stronger. When we find a municipality prepared 
to take into its own hands anything and everything which in 
private hands is showing a profit, we get at once into a region 
of economic disorganisation from which spring evils tenfold 
greater than arise even from wholly unregulated private enter- 
prise. The municipalities which abandon their proper work of 
control and supervision, and of obtaining when necessary legis- 
lation to make their control effective, have themselves to be 
controlled by a central department. But whatever may be the 
case elsewhere, it is generally true in this country that a 
Government department is a slow, wasteful, obstructive and 
inefficient machine for conducting business. A municipality is 
inefficient enough in itself, but a municipality doubled with 
central control—and no one is rash enough to venture to 
dispense with it—is probably the very worst business combina- 
tion that perverse ingenuity has yet developed. 

Our correspondent shows what, indeed, is common know- 
ledge among all who have given any attention to the matter, 
that municipal house building is a failure. When all sorts of 
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dodges have been resorted to in order to lighten the apparent | 
cost of providing workmen’s dwellings, the fact stares us in 
the face that the dwellings are beyond the means of the class 
for which they were ostensibly built, or that municipal regula- 
tions are too irksome for that class to put up with. There is a 
showy but not very practical Act of Parliament which saddles _ 
municipalities with initial costs and delays enough of them- 
selves to destroy the business prospects of a building specula- 
tion. Putting these. aside, we find that the municipal | 
employer does not get the same value for money as | 

f 


the private one. Overseers and workmen alike think 
the public purse inexhaustible and a proper subject for 
plunder. The municipal council consist of gentlemen who 
depend upon the votes of their own servants and can 
most easily secure them by laxity in control. The demoralisa- 
tion spreads, the private builder cannot get more work than 
the public one exacts, and the result is that the rents of work- 
men’s houses steadily rise in spite of disguised eleemosynary | 
aid. Not only so, but in many cases there is an absolute 
dearth of houses, whereupon a cry is raised not for a return to | 
common sense but for more municipal building with a more 
frank and complete reliance upon the rates. Accordingly, the | 
rates are rising with alarming rapidity in most places, and the 
rise is contemplated with absolute satisfaction by our Socialist 
theorists They think they are making the well-to-do pay for _ 
the poor and idle. They are really inflicting a loss upon the 
community, and that loss will fall in the long run most heavily _ 
upon the poor, in spite of all the legislation in the world, | 
The poor are far more deeply interested than the rich in the 
wise conservation of national resources. St 
The same Act which in Part I. provides. cumbrous and 
costly, though showy means of dealing with insanitary areas, | 
does by some happy accident provide in Part II. a simple and | 
inexpensive means of shutting up insanitary houses, and _ 
incidentally getting better ones provided on business principles 
by private builders. But municipalities generally elect to adopt 
the showy, dilatory and costly method, ending in failure to 
supply the poor with houses, instead of the simple and un- — 
ostentatious method which supplies the houses without bleeding 
the ratepayer or demoralising the workmen. Some munici- | 
palities, as our correspondent shows, use their summary — 
powers to close insanitary dwellings, leaving their owners | 
to put them in proper condition at their own expense, 
which is the right thing to do. If these owners fail | 
to supply proper accommodation other men are ready, 
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to build houses meeting legal requirements, and in neither case 
_ does the ratepayer suffer, while in both cases the poor get 
_ proper dwellings at rents within their means. Why is this not 
done everywhere? Partly because it is not showy enough ; 
, partly because there are no pickings to be made out of it, while 
_ big municipal schemes can be made to yield very good private 
- returns; and partly because the owners of insanitary pro- 
_ perties are often on the Council and prefer to be bought out at 
_ a fancy price rather than to have to put their houses in order 
at their own cost. There would be much less municipal 
socialism if there were not so much keen individualism in 
municipal councils. 


| LIGHTING, HEATING AND SMOKE ABATEMENT 
EXHIBITION AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


_ Tue Lighting, Heating and Smoke Abatement Exhibition at 
_ the Crystal Palace is to be opened on Saturday, December 13, 
for five weeks. Preparations for a really representative dis- 
| play were commenced many months ago, and from the pro- 
gress already made there is no doubt that the forthcoming 
exhibition will cover a much wider sphere than its precursor 
of last year, and at the same time include all the latest and 
most recent improvements in gas lighting and heating. 

The most important new feature of the Exhibition will be 
the coal smoke abatement section, which is being organised 
under the patronage of the Coal Smoke Abatement Society. 
No branch of modern hygiene deserves greater consideration 
than that dealing with the question of getting rid of the 
obnoxious products of combustion of coal, and it is with the 
obiect of drawing increased attention to this very urgent 
subject, and interesting those more directly concerned, that the 
Society are offering a prize of 50/7. forthe best domestic open 
grate which in the opinion of a jury, to be appointed by Sir 
_ William B. Richmond, president of the Society, is best capable 
_ of consuming its own smoke. The section will be situated in 

the centre transept, while a further space in the building will be 

» set aside where exhibitors can show their various appliances in 
: operation. 

The gas engineering section, in which all the most up-to- 

‘date contrivances for the more efficient and economic uses of 

gas will be incorporated, will possess many unique inventions 


uy 
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of interest alike to the expert and layman. Street lighting, the 
illumination of large buildings, incandescent burners, recupera- 
tive gas-burners, gas-lamp fittings, vehicular lighting and all 
kinds of intensified gas lighting will all have space allotted for 
their respective illustration. 

The latest advances in gas cooking and warming apparatus 
will be placed in position, while meters, from the most approved: 
wet and dry systems to the now popular slot machines, will be 
on view. Cooking demonstrations and lectures will be given 
daily. Every description of gas plant and _ labour-saving 
appliance for the manufacture of gas will also be able to be- 
inspected. A further section will, of course, be devoted to gas- 
engines, and also another for colliery exhibits of various coals. 

The electrical section will also form a most important and» 
prominent feature It will be fully representative of this great 
and rapidly increasing industry, and embrace everything in-- 
cluded in the gas section, viz. lighting, heating, power, and 
even cooking by electricity. Judging from the great exhibi- 
tion of 1892, this section alone will no doubt put to the test the 
vast resources of the Crystal Palace and give them ample scope 
for their well-known organising abitities. 

The promoters of the exhibition have secured the patronage 
of the Acetylene Association, which should insure this branch 
being particularly attractive. The period of the exhibition 
will embrace the chief holiday season of the year, and it might 
also be mentioned that it is the forerunner of an international 
display of a similar character to be held about the same time 
next year. 


AMERICAN CONDITIONS OF CONTRACT. 


THE following are some of the clauses in the specifications of 
the Navy Department of the United States for the construction 
of a dock at Charleston, and will suggest the rigorous system 
which is now being established—at least on paper:— 

The omission from the contract, or from the plans, specifica- 
tion, or other papers attached thereto, and forming a part 
thereof, of any work or materials required to secure the resuit 
set forth in paragraph 1, or the misdescription of any details of 
work the proper performance of which is necessary to carry 
out fully the intention above expressed, shall not operate to 
release the contractor from supplying all such materials and 
perforniing such work, but the same shall be fully and properly 
supplied and performed in the same manner as if fully and 
correctly shown, described and required in and by the contract, 
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and without expense to the United States in addition to the 
‘contract price. 

The United States, by its civil engineer in charge of the 
work or other authorised representative, shall at all times have 
full control and direction of all work under the contract, and all 
quéstions, disputes, or differences as to any part or detail 
thereof shall be decided by such civil engineer or representa- 
tive, subject only to appeal to the Chief of the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks. 

The contractor shall employ only competent, careful, 
orderly persons upon the work, and if at any time it shall 
appear to the civil engineer in charge that any person employed 
upon the work is incompetent, careless, reckless or disorderly, 
or disobeys or evades orders or instructions, or shirks his duty, 
such person shall be immediately discharged from and not 
again employed upon the work. 

If at any time the progress of the work shall, in the opinion 
of the civil engineer in charge, appear to have been such as to 
indicate that the work is not likely to be completed within the 
time allowed, he shall report such opinion to the Chief of the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, who may in his discretion declare 
the contract null and void, without prejudice to the right of the 
United States to recover for defaults ro violations. 

This specification and the plans accompanying it shall be 
considered as supplementary one to the other, so that materials 
and workmanship shown, called for or implied by the one and 
not by the other shall be supplied and worked into place the 
same as though specifically called for by both. All detail 
pians that may be furnished subsequently in further amplifica- 
tion, as well as all instructions given by the civil engineer in 
charge that may be necessary to more fully indicate the inten- 
tion of the specification and. the above-mentioned plans, shall 
be followed and considered as though forming a part of the 
original contract. For all portions of the work the contractor 
shall submit the necessary detail plans to the civil engineer 
jn charge for approval, unless otherwise directed by him, before 
proceeding with the work. These details shall conform to the 
letter and spirit of the specification, to any supplementary data 
and instructions, and to the general and detail plans already 
furnished the contractor. Plans shall be submitted to the civil 
engineer in charge in the form of tracings on cloth of Bureau 
of Yards and Docks standard sizes. These will be returned to 
the contractor either with blue prints of same stamped “ ap- 
proved” or to be revised as noted onthetracings. In the latter 
case the necessary corrections shall be made, and the revised 


drawings submitted before proceeding with the work. Approval 
of plans will be of a general nature and will not relieve the con- 
tractor from errors or omissions that may exist therein. 

The contractor shall check all plans furnished him imme-’ 
diately upon their receipt and promptly notify the civil engi- 
neer in charge of any discrepancies discovered therein, | 
Figures marked on plans shall in general be followed in pre- 
ference to scale measurements; but the contractor shall com- 
pare all plans and verify the figures before laying out the work, 
and will be held responsible for any errors therein that thereby 
might have been avoided. Large-scale plans shall in general’ 
govern small-scale plans. In all cases where dimensions are 
governed by conditions already established the contractor 
must depend entirely upon measurements taken by himself, ’ 
scaled or figured dimensions to the contrary notwithstanding, 
but no deviation from the specified dimensions will be allowed 
unless authorised by the civil engineer in charge. The con- 
tractor will be held responsible for the lines and levels of his 
work, and he must combine all materials properly. a 

After the dry dock and all appurtenances relating thereto 
required by the contract are complete in all particulars, a 
board of officers appointed by the Secretary of the Navy for 
the purpose will examine and test the structures and all work 
included under the contract All expense of such examination 
and test will be borne by the Government. After the board 
has reported that all work called for by the contract has been 
completed in every particular, according to the true intent and 
meaning of the specification, plans and contract, and after the 
report has been approved by the Chief of the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, the contractor will be paid the remainder of the | 
contract price. For a further period of six months after 
the approval of the report of the above board by the Chief 
of the Bureau of Yards and Docks the Government may test 
the dry dock and appurtenances under any working condi- 
tions which it sees fit, and if at the end of that time no 
bad workmanship, weakness, or other defect due to the fault 
of the contractor shall appear, the work will be accepted | 
and the contractor and his bondsmen will be released from | 
further responsibility ; if such defects do appear, they shall be | 
made good by the contractor without additional compensation. | 

Sheet 1 contains a record of borings made at various places | 
on the Government property. This record is given for the | 
information of bidders. However, the Government does not | 
guarantee it to be correct in all particulars, or that the condi. | 
tions will be found uniform, and it will not be responsible for | 
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any additional cost of work due to any variation from the same 
that may be found during the progress of the work. 


CANADIAN LUMBER, 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Leeds and Yorkshire Mercury writ- 
ing from Vancouver says :— 
The two trees of greatest economic importance in British 
Columbia are the Douglas fir, known in commerce as Oregon 
pine or red fir, and the great cedar, commercially called the 
red and sometimes the yellow cedar. The so-called Oregon 
pine is best known in England, but during the past few years 
‘the chief market has been British South Africa. The term 
Oregon pine is a characteristic commercial misnomer. In the 
State of Oregon it has been practically worked out, and the 
tree is not a pine at all, but atrue fir. Botanically itis known 
as Abies Douglassii, and for its supplies of this invaluable 
simber the world must henceforth mainly depend upon the 
dense forests of British Columbia. 
| The coast ranges, the Cascade Mountains, the islands and 
he inlets on the mainland are its favourite habitat ; and so 
vast is the acreage ascertained by the surveys of the Dominion 
‘Forestry Commission to be covered by this superb conifer, that 
sven if the present annual output were trebled, and an allow- 
nce of 50 per cent. be made for destruction by fire—an allow- 
‘nce which experience shows it imperative to make—it would 
ake sixty years to work out the ascertained acreage. At pre- 
‘ent, however, only about one-third of the limits of the province 
3 taken up, and the remaining two-thirds offer a splendid field 
or the investment of British capital. It is estimated that the 
‘mits already taken up will be worked out by the companies 
ow in operation in twenty years. 
' A common object adjoining a British Columbian farmhouse 
[ aclump of Douglas firs standing in the open. In such a 
‘tuation the whole character of the tree is transformed ; the 
aormous limbs, draped in deep green, glossy fronds, droop to 
he ground, spreading a broader shade than the noblest of the 
w-famed beeches of Denmark. But in the forest the tree 
tows without branches except at the top, yielding timber of 
‘amense size and strength, destitute of knots, and particularly 
aitable for bridge-building, house-building, wharves, piles, 
vasts and furniture. No other timber is put to more varied 
jes. It is the material from which a great part of the bed- 
‘om furniture of America is made, and the chief timber used 
r the building of her wooden bridges and wooden sailing 
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ships. So dense are the forests that as much as 508,000 feet 
have been cut off one acre in Vancouver Island. 

Next in economic importance to the Douglas fir is the 
great cedar—T7huga gigantea. The celebrated “ big trees” in 
Stanley Park, Vancouver Island, are specimens of this species. 
Though of less lofty stature, the dimensions of the trunk 
frequently exceed those of the Douglas fir. It is a more 
ornamental wood, and is mostly used for interior furnishings, 
cabinet-making, doors and shingles. The manufacture of 
shingles, with which almost all the houses in Canada and the 
Western States are roofed, I shall describe later on. 

I can merely enumerate the other forest trees of British 
Columbia. The yellow cedar, or cypress—Thuga excelsa— 
commands a great price as a furniture wood, owing to its close 
grain and high susceptibility to polish ; it also forms a grand 
forest tree, 6 feet in diameter frequently ; but its range is more 
restricted than that of the Douglas fir and the red cedar, Of 
commoner distribution and wider range, forming forests over 
great areas of the mainland still untouched, are the hemlock, 
the balsam fir, the bull pine, the tamarack or western larch and 
the broad-leaved maple. 

My object in reciting these particulars is to show the field 
which exists for the investment of British capital in Canadian 
timber. The wood-pulp industry has come into great pro- 
minence in recent years and has conferred immense value 
upon the second-growth forests of spruce which abound in 
every province of the Dominion. Quite a large number of 
United States companies have engaged in this manufacture,. 
which, owing to the existence of inexhaustible water-power: 
everywhere, is highly lucrative, and some of the largest pulp- 
mills in Canada are owned by Americans. A similar remark 
applies to lumber factories and saw-mills, numbers of which 
have been erected by United States capital along the Canadian: 
shores of Lake Huron and Lake Superior. The Dominion 
regulations for obtaining timber leases are as generous as the 
land settlement laws. 

Some particulars about the Victoria Lumber and Manufac- 
turing Company will illustrate the profitable nature of the 
business. This company for one initial payment of 5 dols. 
per acre acquired the license for twenty-one years to hew the 
timber of 122,000 acres. At the minimum computation, every 
acre will yield 30,000 lineal feet board measure—1 inch thick, 
I2 inches square—but it is nothing. uncommon to get 
200,000 feet upon an acre and sometimes the yield per acre is 
as high as 500,000 feet. The average selling. price is 5 dols. 
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per thousand feet, and this company’s production last year was 
56,000,002 feet—44,000,000 for export and 12,000,000 for home 
consumption. All this was Douglas fir—the so-called Oregon 
pine—this company reserving the cedar and other woods on 
its property for the present. The capital of the company is 
1,000,000 dols., and I understand that an offer was recently 
made to buy out the company for 2,500,000 dols. 

The saw-mills and loading wharves at Chemainus form one 
of the sights of Canada. Most of the machinefy in a Canadian 
saw-mill is similar to that in England, but out here they have 
appliances for handling the rough logs which fill everyone with 
amazement. As a general rule the logs are brought to the mills 
by water, and a single jamb or raft is sometimes a mile in 
extent, and contains several millions of feet of lumber. Every- 
thing is done mechanically. The logs are raised from the 
water up an inclined plane, upon which moves an endless 
pulley, studded with steel teeth, and delivered upon a mov- 
able platform running parallel to a stupendous circular saw. 

The monster log, dripping with brine, is slowly lifted up the 
gangway. As it projects through the doorway at the extremity 
of the bay, it seems to darken the spacious building, its huge 
bulk excluding so much light. No sooner is the log delivered 
upon the mevable table than two immense grappling forks, 
like Titan hands of steel, sling it into position facing the cir- 
cular saw, the lumberman pulls a crank, and the platform upon 
which he stands rushes madly forward, carrying the inert mass, 
automatically focussed to the nicety of a line against the teeth 
of the rotating steel. A deafening screech, the torture of a 
few seconds, and the “back” is severed from the log. The 
platform darts rapidly to and fro, the sawyers, strong of hand 
and of eagle eye, flit along with it. Never before in my life had 
I witnessed such strength and expertness. It is like men 
toiling incessantly upon some colossal moving shuttle, and in a 
few minutes’ time the rough-barked log has been hewn into a 
score of planks, which the eye can hardly follow as they travel 
along to be still further split and dressed into deals. 

At the work above described expert sawyers can earn 1/. 
and upwards a day, but only smart and agile men are fitted for 
the task. Chinamen do most of the less responsible work—I 


am here speaking of Chemainus—and hundreds of them seem: 


to be employed at this mill. The bays and timber yards are 
of great extent, and all the machinery is of the most modern 
description. At the end of the:yard ships are loading the 


dressed timber—full-rigged 3,000-tonners, barques and four- 
masted schooners—and the day we visited the yard ships were 


i; 
loading for Liverpool, Panama, Melbourne and the Cape. On 
the previous week vessels had cleared for Calcutta, Shanghai, | 
Tien-tsin, the Cape, Liverpool, Sydney and Geraldtown, in | 
Western Australia. 

Although the cedars and Douglas firs are the trees of 
greatest economic importance to British Columbia at present, 
and the coast forests where they grow are the only ones likely | 
to be worked for some years to come, they by no means 
exhaust the forest wealth of this province. The big trees form 
a mere littoral fringe—a fringe, however, equal in area to | 
Italy. {‘n the central region between the Cascades in the 
West and the Rocky Mountains in the East, over an area | 
770 miles long and 300 miles broad, is a solid forest of spruce— | 
black spruce and white spruce—the greatest preserve for the | 
pulp industry which the world contains. 

Moreover, this spruce forest passes beyond the bounds of | 
British Columbia. It extends down the Peace River into the | 
little-explored plains of Athabasca, its range being only | 
bounded by the barren lands of the Arctic and the central 
wheat-growing steppe, which, as I have explained in previous | 
letters, is destitute of forest vegetation. In the prairie trees 
are confined to the creeks and river bottoms, and are of inap- | 
preciable economic significance. The chief species are Mani- 
toban poplar, or cotton wood, Western birch and tamarack. 

Hitherto the staple article of the timber trade in Eastern 
Canada has been the white or Weymouth pine, the most use- | 
ful of all pines for common lumber. In innumerable mills itis _ 
manufactured into structural woodwork for houses, flooring, | 
doors, window-frames, &c. New Ontario will for years to 
come be the chief producer of this serviceable cheap timber for | 
all the North American continent. Though the conifers—firs, 
pines, cedars and cypresses—constitute the preponderating | 
factor in Canada’s forest wealth, they are not the whole, The 
maple, the elm, the birch, the oak and the walnut diversify her 
sylvan scenery, often form extensive hardwood forests, and 
afford the materials for that important furniture-making 
industry to whose rapid strides in recent years I have already 
referred. In some of the Eastern mills one may see the whole, 
process of manufacture from the raw log to the polished cabinet, 
from the floating jamb to the decorative furnishings of a draw- 
ing-room. | 

The harvest of the forest ranks third in value in the pro- 
ducts of Canada, taking precedence of agriculture. Last year’s) 
exports, without including wood-pulp and many manufactured) 
articles, were valued at 6,020,000/. sterling, or 30,009,857 dols. _ 
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Ir would be interesting to know by what principle the 
Irish Board of Works schedules buildings under the 
Ancient Monuments Protection Acts. The island abounds 
in ruins which are neglected, and it has been generally 
' considered there must be extraordinary interest about any 
_ remains which acquire official control. According to the 
| annual report of the Board, the church in Waterford, where 
some of Lord Roserts’s ancestors are buried, henceforth 
_ enjoys protection. It is reputed to date from 1240, and 
the structure consists of the nave, tower, transept and choir 

of the Franciscan church. The tower and transept are 
- roofed, and the choir was in 1695 assigned to Huguenot 
settlers as a burial-place. There is no extraordinary 
' architectural interest about the remains, and they were not 
thought to be worthy of becoming State property until 
Lord RoserTs attained the climax of success. There is 
no objection to find a burial-ground in ruins gaining 
peculiar privileges; but it is tacitly understood that except 
jn unusual circumstances an ancient monument is valued 
_ through its architectural or sculptural character rather than 
from the fact that some of the progenitors of a great man 
have found repose near the ruins. In Ireland there is a 
‘tendency to undervalue the work of old builders and 
artists and to exalt the associations attached to a spot, 
although in the majority of cases they rest on insufficient 
evidence. Waterford was mainly occupied by strangers; it 
was the Danish capital, and when the English came in the 
‘twelfth century it was among the few places which became 
loyal to the invaders. It has, however, few relics of its 
early possessors, and the Franciscan monastery is not a 
striking example of Medizval art. 


_ Ir has often been regretted that England is not 
possessed of natural gas, which in America has been utilised 
Ito an enormous extent as a cheap motive power. ‘The gas 
‘required in Great Britain has to be distilled from coal. It 
is known, however, that England is not entirely destitute of 
gas, and if adequate search were made many sources would 
be struck. A company has been formed entitled the 
Natural Gas Fields of England, Ltd. A communica- 
tion has been received from the company by the Heath- 
field Parish Council offering to light the eight standard 
lamps which are used for illuminating the village for eight 
months for a sum of 227. 8s. The price is, therefore, about 
558. per lamp, and it includes supplying the light, which 
would have the latest form of incandescent burner, and 
keeping the Jamp in condition. As the parish has not 
adopted the Lighting Acts the Council could not come to 
any official determination, but it was resolved to ask twenty- 
‘seven of the inhabitants to become guarantors, and to erect 
an additional lamp. The Sussex experiment will be watched 
with much interest by parish councils throughout the country. 


THE importance of CHARLEMAGNE as an_ historical 
personage is increased rather that diminished as the years 
oass. In his own lifetime he was regarded as a demigod, 
and his loyalty to the Church was accepted as a necessity. 
‘According to the legends he was not buried in a horizontal 
Josition within the church which he had erected in Aachen, 
or Aix-la-Chapelle. He was left seated with the imperial 
srown on his head, his sword by his side, and an ivory Book 
of the Gospels open on his lap. It may have been 
magined that the king with the snowy beard would, when 
he exigencies demanded, reappear as the saviour of 
surope. Although his actions as described by the poets 
nd romance writers were superhuman, the account given 
»y his son-in-law Ecinnarp made him a familiar personage, 
vho was a giant in size and strength, who bathed in the 
varm springs of Aachen, wore a garment of otter skins, 
ee listened to songs about mythic heroes, who directed 
verything, the councils of State, the army, the training of 
. and bishops, and the work performed by his 


gardeners. At length he was canonised. When OrHolII., 
inspired by the contemporary enthusiasm, wished to verify 
whether the remains of the Emperor had not succumbed 
to time, he was able to see him still seated upright on 
a throne, his face bandaged and wearing a crown. Then 
came FREDERICK BARBAROSSA, who opened the grave in 
1165 and ceremoniously carried what remained of the 
imperial bones and laid them in a new shrine, over which 
he hung a jewelled crown as.a token of reverence. 
Archzologists and historians are not all agreed about the 
incidents we have mentioned. CHARLEMAGNE’s body is 
now supposed to have been deposited in 814 in an old 
pagan sarcophagus, which was placed beneath the earth 
like an ordinary coffin. Above the grave a block of stone 
was raised of the same length as the sarcophagus, and which 
bore an inscription. Over it was a canopy, on which the 
figure of the Emperor was represented on a golden ground. 
The Normans when they entered Aachen destroyed the 
canopy and levelled the ground beneath it. Oro III. 
sought for and found the grave and had it opened, but then 
closed. Subsequently, as we have said, BARBAROSSA in 1165 
removed the bones to the position in which they are still 
thought to remain. Such are the latest conclusions ~of 
Professor BUCHKREMER on a subject which has excited 
much controversy. They dispel the legends, but it is likely 
they express the truth. 


“OLD St. PAuL’s” is still a name to conjure with, and 
HARRISON AINSWORTH was aware of the fact when he 
selected that title for one of his romances. The church 
was a connecting link between Roman London and times 
that were comparatively modern. But the greater part of 
the building which succumbed to the Great Fire was not 
more ancient than the eleventh century. The history of 
the cathedral has been made the subject of several books, 
but for the majority of readers we doubt if any of them is 
to be preferred to the “ Portfolio Monograph” by Canon 
BENHAM, D.D., F.S.A., published by SEELEY & Co., Lrp. 
The author has been in a position to utilise not only the 
labours of many investigators and the archives of the 
cathedral, which are better arranged than formerly, but the 
new processes of photographic presentation have enabled the 
pages to be illustrated by reproductions of the fine engrav- 
ings by Hoar, as well as drawings in various collections, 
and, in addition, with portraits and copies of illuminated 
manuscripts relating to ecclesiastical functions. So many 
plates in a cheap book are unprecedented in our time. 
Ho.iar was a Bohemian, who was a protégé of the Earl of 
ARUNDEL. He held the position of drawing-master to the 
PRINCE OF WALES, the son of CHARLES I., and he served 
as a soldier in the Royalist ranks. Having escaped to 
Antwerp, he remained there for some years, and then 
returned to England, where he was employed on the illus- 
trations for DuGpaLe’s ‘‘ History of St. Paul’s,” his pay 
being at the modest rate of 4¢.an hour. His style was 
laborious, and he was more anxious to express details than 
to suggest pictorial effects. Not only views of the building 
are given by him, but representations of some of the most 
important monuments. In none of the views is the great 
steeple introduced, and the building therefore is deprived 
of a feature which at one period was a landmark in 
London and Westminster. There are one or two 
anonymous drawings of great interest. One shows the west 
front after the fire, in another we see James I. and his 
court listening to a sermon at Paul’s Cross, and the frontis- 
piece is a compilation suggesting what the building was like 
when viewed from the river. There is some reference to 
the drawings by the late B. E. FERREY, who was a most 
conscientious draughtsman, but it is pointed out that in his 
representation of the spire he has not shown the corner 
pinnacles of the tower, which appear not only on the seal 
of the Chapter but in WyNGAERDE’s drawing. Canon 
Benuan’s book is not confined to an architectural descrip- 
tion. In St. Paul’s many historical events were transacted 
which are narrated. The book therefore forms a worthy 
companion to the author’s ‘‘ Medizeval London,” and both 
should havea place in the smallest library of the inhabitants 
of London and especially of the City. 
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HERE was no science like geology among the 
ancients, and in consequence the references to the 
materials employed in sculpture are often very vague. 
When, to take one instance, we hear of a vase, sarcophagus, 
or. column being made of porphyry, we cannot imagine 
what was its colour or appearance. Many varieties of stones 
of an igneous class were believed to be porphyry. There 
are, for example, references to green, black, rose and 
mottled porphyries. Stones that would now be considered 
as, syenite, serpentine, obsidian or basalt were formerly 
regarded under that generic name. From its endurance, 
and the colours some varieties presented, it was esteemed 
as a most valuable decorative material. 

The. Egyptians were long familiar with it, but the 

omans do not appear to have become acquainted with. it 
until the third or fourth century of our era. According to 
Putny, the first blocks were sent from Egypt by Virrasius 
POLLIO, and it is supposed the material did. not meet with 
admiration. WINCKELMANN was of opinion that the porphyry 
was not in blocks, but in the form of statues of the era 
of the ProLtemigs. Visconti, on the other hand, main- 
tains that the Romans were already cognisant of porphyry, 
and there was no novelty for them in the material. It is, 
therefore, not unlikely that the presents of VirrRasius 
were works which he had ordered, and which from their 
archaicism were not judged to be in good style. From the 
quantity of porphyry discovered in the ruins of Palmyra it 
is evident that the Romans were able to appreciate so 
tenacious a stone. Another proof of admiration for it is to 
be observed in the attempt to make the draperies of white 
marble statues assume the semblance of porphyry by 
means of painting. Under ANTonINUS Pius it was 
extremely valued. From its colour it was supposed to bear 
some relation with purple, and was consequently assigned 
to statues of deities, emperors and exalted personages. 
Sometimes it was used for draperies by sculptors, and some- 
times for heads. 

It is to be regretted that the introduction of the material 
should have been deferred until a time when Roman art, 
and especially sculpture, no longer displayed Greek influence. 
CONSTANTINE THE GREAT employed porphyry for .sar- 
cophagi. In the Vatican there are two remarkable 
examples.. One sarcophagus served as a receptacle for the 
remains of his daughter, St. Consrantia, the other for 
those of his mother, St. HeLENa. The reliefs which em- 
bellish the exterior of the former are sufficient to indicate 
the condition of art at the period. The composition re- 
sembles some of those painted in the catacombs. We see 
winged amorini gathering grapes from branches or trampling 
on them in the wine-press. The figures are, of course, 
symbolic. ‘There are also peacocks, which had ceased to 
be recognised as the attributes of Juno alone. Porphyry 
1s extremely difficult to. carve, and allowance should be 
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made accordingly for the imperfections. But when all is | 
taken into account the conclusion cannot be resisted that | 
the early Christian sculptors were deficient in artistic skill, 
and with the most pliable materials would-not have been | 
much more successful. tee | 
The sarcophagus of St. HELENA 1s more ambitious in its | 
ornamentation. It is suggestive of a battle-field, and may | 
have some reference to the victory of her son over 
MAXENTIUS, which, as an important event in Church history, 
was one of the last works selected as a subject by RAPHAEL. | 
After the battle CoNnsTANTINE introduced the labarum with | 
a figure of the Cross as the army ensign, and the inscription | 
“‘In hoc signo vinces.” St. HELENA was credited with the | 
finding of the Cross, and she could be easily supposed to’ 
have had some influence on the mysterious events of the 
battle. As the Rotunda of the Vatican was intended to be | 
a shrine for the colossal porphyry vase, so the adjoining | 
hall of the Greek Cross was formed to house the pair of 
immense sarcophagi. It is related that the restoration of 
the sarcophagus of St. HELENA occupied eight sculptors 


during ten years. ae 
Leon Baptista ALBERTI, the architect, was attracted | 
by the difficulty of working porphyry, and endeavoured by 
research to discover the secret of the ancient operations. It 
is so hard as to resist strokes of the chisel, and it is only, as 
it were, in grains the surface can be abraded. According 
to VaSsARI’s account, it was essential for the porphyry 
worker to have heavy hammers pointed with a diamond, | 
and, what seems more extraordinary, the hammers must 
be soaked in the blood of goats. Cosmo DE Mepicis also 
investigated the subject, and he was reputed to have been 
able to harden the tools required by means of vegetable 
juices. He communicated his discovery to one of the 
Florentine sculptors, Baptista DEL Tappa, who followed 
it with success. Modern scepticism will not accept the 
statements, and probably there was no other way to conquer 
the consistency of porphyry than patient labour. It is said, _ 
however, that MicHEL ANGELO, who was strong armed, was 
amazed at Tappa’s facility in operating on hard stones. 
One instance of his skill was familiar to the Florentines., 
It was the porphyry statue of /wstice erected by Cosmo to) 
commemorate his victory over his countrymen at Monte- 
murlo. ‘The material was overcome to excess, for it was) 
necessary to add a mantle of bronze in order to remove the 
appearance of slenderness which the figure presented. 
Owing to the slowness of the operations, it was requisite 
to employ a large number of workmen on every example 
which had to be produced in porphyry. The vases of the 
Vatican and of the Naples Museum, and the statues and 
busts in the material, must have cost a sum of money 
which it is now difficult to estimate. It has been main- 
tained by some archzologists that the ancient sculptors 
may have been acquainted with processes, or rather 
appliances, by which manual labour was diminished. If, 
however, they had been conversant with a machine such ay 
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the modern “rock-drill,” it would be easy to imagine that a 
more delicate variety could be used for sculpture. But, so 
far as is known, the Romans trusted entirely to human 
hands, and it is not unlikely they possessed trained slaves 
who were capable to undertake the mechanical exercises of 
stone-working. From experiments carried out of recent 
years it has been concluded that porphyry is ten or twelve 
times harder than marble. In VAsari’s time the saws in 
use were without teeth, and were formed of copper. It 
was likely that sand or emery was an auxiliary, and the saw 
merely kept the grains in motion. 

GAUTIER in one of his poems recommends the 
sculptor to work only on the hardest and most enduring 
| materials, and no doubt it would be well to confer as much 
_ immortality as possible on a work of art. It is remarkable, 
_ however, that such materials as porphyry, or basalt, never 
_ seem to have been in favour with great sculptors. It is 
true we have Egyptian figures over which time seems to 
be deprived of power. The style of execution cannot be 
_ considered as more than conventional, and the characters 
of the figures are in keeping with the material. No ordinary 
individual can feel any sympathy with the kings or deities 
who seem to be removed--beyond the region of human 
_ existence. The delight with which the portrait in wood of 

the old overseer was received suggests the failure of the 
_ great works in basalt, granite, or porphyry to appeal to the 
, minds of living men. We have the authority of HERopoTUS 
, for the existence in his day of wooden statues, and, judging 
from the effect produced by the examples which have 
| survived, we may with some reason conclude that the 
statues which the old Egyptians loved were not those 
made, so to speak, for eternity. There is a limit in 
calculating time, and men do not care to see works which 
. appear as if not destined to pass away. 
| It is doubtful whether any of the statues of porphyry 
which exist can be considered as the production of Greek 
sculptors, unless we apply that name to men who were 
compelled to labour in Rome under unfavourable con- 
ditions. If the legends are of any value, Greek sculpture 
| was fora long period embodied in figures of wood. We 
| cannot suppose that the works in bronze were other than 
. Castings, or it may be a collection of beaten plates rivetted 
together. Marble, ivory, gold seemed to be enduring 
_ enough for the sculptors of Greece. No doubt the hardest 
_ Stones were selected for glyptic works, and Greek gems 
are often as remarkable as the large statues. But we 
should remember that gems were constantly handled; they 
_ were utilised for personal adornment, and the minuteness 
_ of the details if worn away would cause the whole to lose its 
‘character. It is idle to assume the Greek sculptors were 
‘ignorant of the materials made use of by the Egyptians, 
but they seem never to have been eager to toil on stones 
like porphyry. It was felt no doubt that an over-rigid 
_ substance was not well adapted for the representation of 
action; for although the bronze of Syracuse could vie in 
endurance with any of the porphyries of Egypt, it was 
_Tealised that a bronze statue was no more than 
/a copy of a model in clay. The passage of Piiny 
which has been the subject of much comment is 
certainly suggestive of the fact that in his time the connection 
_ between bronze figures and the clay originals was not over- 
‘looked. He tells us how “Lysisrratus of Sicyon, 
_ brother of Lysippus, first of all expressed the image of a 
/Man in gypsum from the whole person, and improved it 
‘with wax or colour spread over the form. He first began 
to make likenesses, whereas before him the study was to 
Make persons as beautiful as possible. He also invented 
expressing effigies from statues, and this practice so grew 
that no Statues or signa were made without white clay. 
From which it would seem that this science or process was 
older than that of casting in bronze. The most famous 
modellers were Damopuitus and Gorcasus, who were also 
Painters, and who decorated the Temple of Ceres at Rome 
with both branches of their art.” In this passage it is evi- 
re that Priny, and probably the amateurs of his time, 
med a mental vision of a statue in its original. condition, 
ree was as near living reality as possible. In fact, the 
) elief was that the statue was in the block of marble, 
and was made visible by the removal of the matter concealing 
It. .With a material so tenacious as porphyry such a belief 
was hardly possible. 


MODERN SURVEYING.* 


4 ie failure of the plans of the proposed Brighton, 
railway to sustain scrutiny before the examiner on 
standing orders was enough to disquiet a great many people 
connected with works on a grand scale. The errors no 
doubt arose through the use of Ordnance Survey sheets of 
old date. But the system must have been at fault by which 
such plans were deposited. It is always expected that plans 
and sections of railways are to correspond, and when we 
see on plans objects which do not exist, as well.as the 
omission of important objects, it is evident that the two 
were not compared, and it may be assumed the sections are 
also erroneous. The plans of the Brighton line were 
evidence of incapacity to produce extensive surveys on a 
small scale. The Land Registry report has also demon- 
strated that plans of houses and other buiidings on a com- 
paratively large scale are produced no less carelessly. The, 
conclusion to be drawn is that modern surveying is, the 
work of untrained men who are ignorant of the methods of 
measurement by which errors are obviated. 

There can be little doubt that many of the errors arise 
from the too general use which is made of the maps of the 
Ordnance Survey. Great care has no doubt been taken 
with that work, but indiscriminate copying of the sheets is 
a risky process. Details are being constantly changed, and 
the maps in consequence become obsolete. The triangula- 
tion no doubt was laboriously laid down and measured. 
But it is quite possible that in many cases it has. not the 
accuracy which is desirable. This will be seen in cases 
where areas are given and which will not always agree with, 
computation from the maps. In the case of plans for 
Parliamentary purposes, the errors derived from a 6-inch 
Ordnance map may not be serious. But to follow the 
25-inch maps for working plans means liability for inaccu- 
racies, and may cause the outlay on works to be larger or 
smaller than would be the case with an exact survey. This 
would mean a loss either to the railway company or to the 
contractor. Surveying must, we suppose, submit to the 
same economical law as many varieties of business, or, in 
other words, must be produced at the cheapest rate. By 
the employment of the Ordnance Survey time and.-trouble. 
are spared. But the reliance on maps which were not 
intended to become the basis of contracts is a departure 
from old principles which produced satisfactory results. 

The same spirit is also seen in the efforts to substitute, 
photography for measurement. Remarkable views may be 
obtained in that way, and for dealing with immense traets 
of lands in new countries photography can be turned 
to account. But the legal aspects of the arrangement 
do not appear to have received any consideration.; 
From the earliest time it has been recognised that, 
a surveyors plans are documents which can be sup- 
ported by oath in a court of law. Indeed, among 
litigious people the surveyor is a frequent attendant at 
trials. But can anyone believe that an English judge or 
jury, with no more than a photograph of a disputed 
property before them, would give as much reliance to it as, 
would be placed on a plan produced by a surveyor who 
testified to the accuracy of every line in it? One would be 
an approximation to the truth, the other would be as true a 
representation as human intelligence can produce. When, 
they are bound to plans which are simply modifications of 
the Ordnance Surveys, experienced contractors are too, 
shrewd to be indifferent as to the degree of confidence, 
with which these can be accepted, and in such cases the 
allowances for contingencies are likely to always be greater 
than in cases where plans which have been prepared in the 
legitimate way are employed. 

It is necessary, however, for the young surveyor to under- 
stand that the days when a chain, a few off-set staves and 
a pole or two were sufficient to produce extensive plans are, 
over. That method was not always successful. It often 
failed in dealing with winding rivers and in surveys of the 
extent of an ordinary parish. The English tithe maps and 
the Irish Down Survey are evidence of failures of chain- 
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work which have caused a great amount of inconvenience 
to the public. Prior to the employment of the theodolite 
for taking angles, the area which the ordinary surveyor 
was able to map was likely to be incorrect unless the work 
was carefully tested. There are plans which have with- 
stood all attempts to prove them to be inaccurate, and they 
deserve to be considered as examples of scientific geodesy 
conscientiously produced under many difficulties. The 
theodolite, it should be remembered, was costly, and was 
rarely employed by ordinary land surveyors, who preferred 
more simple instruments for determining angles. 

The invention ofthe theodolite caused a revolution in 
surveying. It was a development of earlier instruments, 
such as the astrolabe and the quadrant, the latter being in 
use until the end of the eighteenth century. A horizontal 
circle was also devised in Denmark, and used for large 
surveys. To RAmsSDEN, the English optician, we owe the 
theedolite, It was first employed in the operations for the 
connection of the observatories of Greenwich and Paris. 
Three were made by him for the trigonometrical survey 
between 1787 and 1799. TRoucHToN & Simms and 
other opticians introduced improvements from time to 
time, and the ordinary theodolite now in use appears 
to have little connection with that which was figured and 
described in the Philosophical Transactions towards the 
close of the eighteenth century. Without the theodolite 
railways could not have been so accurately or quickly laid 
out. It may be said with truth that the theodolite is more 
generally associated with such operations than with ordi- 
nary surveying. In some kinds of surveying, as in the 
case of large towns and cities, the theodolite is not easily 
dispensed with. 

The character of Mr. WHITELAW’s book can be judged 
from the introduction of the theodolite in the second 
chapter. ‘The science of surveying, as it was known to the 
old-world practitioners, is explained in the first chapter. 
Other instruments employed in surveying operations, and 
especially in levelling, are also described. Examples of 
working plans and sections are given. The latter, we 
think, could be improved if, as the gradient or formation 
level is commonly drawn in red ink, the levels relating 
to it should also be in red, and it is more con- 
venient if they are placed opposite the figures indi- 
cating the level of the surface on the other side of 
each ordinate. The depths of cuttings and embank- 
ments will be more appropriately disposed if they are 
written on or near the parts to which they relate. During 
the execution of works the parts between the gradient and 
the surface line become the most important, and it is 
unnecessary labour, besides offering a chance of error, to 
have to seek the depths and heights at foot near the datum 
line. The section given of the Totley tunnel is interesting, 
for the different varieties of material to be encountered are 
defined. Information of that kind is not always forth- 
coming, and we doubt if contractors care to possess it. 
There is less left to chance, which an English contractor 
generally believes will be favourable to him, for a much 
higher rate can be charged when the faults, springs and 
changes of strata areunknown. Indeed, it seems to be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to determine the geological character 
ofa tunnel which is 6,229 yards in length without costly pre- 
liminary works. The setting out of this tunnel was per- 
formed with so much accuracy that ‘‘when the headings 
met the difference between the centre lines of the two 
headings was found to be 44 inches and the difference 
between the leveis was 2} inches.” The description of the 
means adopted in this case reveals the perfection which is 
now attainable. With such examples the truth of the 
saying, ‘‘ Science is measurement,” becomes manifest. The 
publishers have already issued useful books on surveying, and 
the addition of a new volume would probably not have been 
undertaken if it had not been found that a demand exists 
for a certain class of information which it was necessary to 
supply. 

One of the new appliances is the tacheometer, used for 
telescopic ascertaining of distance and height. It‘is found 
to be of great utility in preliminary surveys for roads and 
railways. We are told that ‘‘on the Continent the tacheo- 
meter is supplanting every other method of making pre- 
liminary surveys for public works, especially among Italian, 
French, German and Spanish engineers.” The employment i 
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of the tacheometer may be only partial in this country 
where the Ordnance Survey maps are available for projects 
in an embryo state; but for engineers who have to investi- | 
gate countries which are not so favoured the instrument | 
becomes a necessity. 

Land surveying in its fullest extent forms the subject 
of about two-thirds of the volume. A portion is also 
assigned to marine surveying. There are in addition | 
chapters on such work as is required in jungles, forests and 
the trigonometrical surveys which are usually undertaken 
after much deliberation by public departments. There is — 
also considerable incidental information such as the following _ 
concerning the surveying regulations in the Australian | 
colonies :— 


In the Australian colonies almost every branch of the civil — 
engineer’s profession is practised directly under the control of | 
the State, and more especially those branches in which survey- | 
ing plays an important part. Survevs under the control of the | 
Departments of Lands and Survey are performed by salaried | 
officials, or by those who are “authorised” on either Crown | 
lands or sold lands which will be brought under the operation 
of the Transfer of Lands Statute. Plans of surveys made by 
“unauthorised” persons are not officially recognised. All | 
“authorised” surveyors must comply with the regulations | 
issued as departmental instructions or bearing the force of an | 
“Order in Council.” Each colony is divided into survey . 
districts, each of which is under the control of a salaried | 
inspecting officer. These, again, are subdivided into divisions, | 
and each is assigned to an “authorised” surveyor to whom | 
orders for departmental work are sent. The ‘ authorised” | 
surveyors are not salaried, but are remunerated by | 
fees fixed by regulation, and they are removable at the | 
pleasure of the Surveyor-General. When a vacancy occurs 
selection is made from those holding a certificate of com- | 
petency obtained by examination. The inspecting officer | 
of each district makes periodical inspections of “ authorised” | 
surveyors’ work in the field, their instruments, field books, &c, 
and certifies to all accounts. Inspecting surveyors are under | 
immediate control of the Surveyor-General. The higher | 
classes of surveying, including minor triangulation, are per-— 
formed exclusively by staff officers; the ordinary sectional or | 
block surveying and laying out of towns and roads is performed | 
by “authorised ” surveyors. The system of examination and 
supervision is so complete that a very high standard of| 
efficiency has been attained. | 


| 
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It will be seen that Mr. WHITELAW does not confine 
his attention to English work alone. The stay-at-home 
surveyor can only have a limited field before him. The, 
book is adapted to the new conditions of English life—that | 
is to say, it will meet the conditions of the regions which | 
are now accepted as being in reality as well asin name, 
parts of the Empire. At home or abroad Mr. WHITELAW’ | 


“Surveying ” will be found a profitable guide. | 


THE GLASGOW ART GALLERIES. 


HE exhibition of pictures, sculpture, &c., in the new fine- 
art galleries belonging to the Corporation was formally: 
opened on Saturday. It will be remembered that the galleries. 
formed a great attraction during the international exhibition 
held at Kelvingrove last year. The exhibition of pictures, 
British and foreign, brought together at that time, says the’ 
Glasgow Herald, was the most brilliant ever seen in Scotland. 
That memorable collection was soon returned to the owners’ 
after the exhibition doors were closed. Since then the per- 
manent art treasures of the Corporation have been removed 
from Sauchiehall Street to the new building. . The contents of 
the Kelvingrove museum have been similarly transferred. The 
valuable Corporation collections will also be recognised as 
having benefited greatly by removal from the unsuitable rooms 
in Sauchiehall Street to the new galleries. The pictures 
especially are now seen to great advantage in respect of fuller 
light and air and space. In the grand central hall we have the 
elaborate pendent brass lamps, with their myriads of lights 
hanging from the arched roof, and reflecting the rays of light 
from lofty windows. ‘There is, however, the added decoration 
of the fine organ. East and west from the main hall extend 
the courts, which are also very bright in appearance. The 
central hall is devoted as before to sculpture. A number 0 
pieces are in marble and some in bronze; the majority, how 
ever, are careful casts taken from famous works. One of th 
finest pieces is Flaxman’s famous statue of Pitt. Other works 
were acquired at the exhibition of 1888 and at the exhibitio 
last year. Included in these are two outstanding pieces by 
Rodin, the distinguished French artist, his “John the Baptist 
and ‘‘ The Burgher of Calais.’’ 
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The eastern division on the ground floor is devoted to 
natural history science, the southern saloons heing occupied 
with zoological and mineralogical collections. The corner 
pavilion is given over to the remains of recently extinct 
animals. The central court contains the mammalian collec- 
tion, together with the large assortment which the Corporation 
now possess of osteological specimens. In the central saloon 
in the same division are shown birds, reptiles and lower forms 
of the animal kingdom. In the corner pavilion beyond is a 
collection illustrating British zoology as well as_ local 
specimens. The south transverse saloon holds the ethno- 
logical collection. 

Crossing the grand hall to the north-west court of the 
corresponding division the shipbuilding and engineering 
industries and architectural subjects are reached. A large 
number of very fine models of recently-constructed vessels are 
there shown, besides an important historical series of vessels 
illustrating the development of shipbuilding, especially on the 
Clyde. The general technological collections which were 
formerly in Kelvingrove Museum occupy the saloon 
on the south. The corner pavilion adjoining is given 
over to metallurgical industries. In the _ transverse 
saloons are engineering models, which give a general 
idea of the industry. The north-west corner pavilion 
has been allotted to the historical memorials and remains of 
Glasgow. There is a large series of pictures of the city at 


-yarious periods which the Corporation now possess, and which 


were painted by Crimean Simpson, Thomas Fairbairn and 
William Small, besides a very large number of deeply interest- 
4ng relics of Glasgow. General antiquities and personal relics 
occupy the adjacent saloon. In this section there is a ‘large 
gathering of stone and bronze implements from Scotland, 
America, Egypt and Somaliland. General antiquities range 
from remains from ancient Egypt, Greece and Rome down to 
obsolete implements of modern times. There is also a fine 
collection of pottery and other ancient manufactures, remains 
of the Incas of Peru and the old Mexicans and primitive 
American tribes. tips 
The galleries in the upper floor of the buildings are entirely 
set apart for the art collection. The gallery on the north-west 
side contains ancient pictures, while in the corresponding 
‘saloon on the south side are exhibited the works of modern 
and living artists. Beginning with the old pictures, in the first 
saloon are hung the famous Flemish works, which are the 
property of the Corporation. The corner pavilion and trans- 
verse gallery are given over to the Corporation’s pictures by 
old Dutch masters. In the north-west pavilion and adjoining 
saloon are the works of early Italian painters. Most of these 


pictures are pretty well known to habitues of the old Corpora- 


tion galleries. The baiconies are entirely given over to col- 
lections of art objects, and some of these may be singled out. 
There is a case of magnificent old English silverware, lent by 
Mr. John A. Holmes, of Paisley, who has included in the 
collection the famous silver Tudor cup which he acquired last 
summer at the Dunn-Gardner sale for 4,000/., and many other 
magnificent examples dating from the fifteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries. In the first of the south art galleries are pictures 
by Scottish artists. Another gallery is filled with pictures 
principally of the English school, and here is also to be found 
the exceedingly valuable collection gifted by the Messrs. Reid, 
of Hyde Park, which is treated as a group apart, as indeed, in 
one of the other galleries and a corner pavilion, is a series 
recently acquired under the bequest of Mr. Thomas B. Smellie. 
A distinctive feature of the exhibition is a loan collection of 
eighteenth-century British and French pictures, which has 
been brought together in the large transverse gallery and 
adjoining pavilions. The British section is one of great beauty 
and importance. Indeed, in quality, if not numerically, it 
recalls the pictorial triumphs of last exhibition. Portraiture is 
tn the ascendant, and when it is mentioned that there are 
examples of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Raeburn and Hoppner 
it will be seen that there is much to interest and instruct. 
Amongst other noblemen and gentlemen to whome we are 
indebted for these treasures are the Duke of Westminster, Lord 
Tweedmouth, Sir Charles Tennant, Bart. of the Glen, Sir 
Samuel Montagu, Bart.; Mr. R. H. Brechin, Mr. William 
Beattie, Mr. Arthur Kay and Mr. R. B. Don. Raeburn is 
Strongly in evidence. Perhaps the finest examples of his art 
are the portraits of Alexander Campbell and Mrs. Campbell. 
The lady wears a white dress, over which is a red robe. Soft 
brown hair curls to the forehead. The carnations of the win- 
some face are exceedingly fine. This is Raeburn at his best. 
‘Other fine portraits by the masterare of Thomson of Duddingston 
(who may be regarded as the founder of the Scottish school of 
landscape), of Mrs. Oswald and of himself. Three examples of 
Gainsborough are interesting as well as important. One is in 
portraiture, the Ladies Erne and Dillon ; another is a landscape, 
Watering Horses,” which for brilliance of colour and free 
fandling is unsurpassed in the exhibition. The third 
Canvas bearing his name is a seascape, full of light and 
Kife and atmosphere. How broadly and simply it is treated— 
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how charming and finished its art. Two exquisite presentations 
of child-life are by Reynolds—a quaint little girl standing 
demurely with clasped hands and enveloped in golden light, 
and “The Dead Bird,” a child lamenting the loss of her 
favourite. Other works bearing the same name are portraits 
of Lewis, the actor, and Mrs, Billington, who, if we remember 
aright, also trod the stage. A magnificent example of 
Hoppner may be studied in “ The Sisters,” two young ladies 
in al-fresco dalliance. The arrangement is extremely 
felicitous, the landscape more than a mere suggestion. 
Romney is represented, amongst other things, by a charming 
Lady Derby and a half-length of Lady Holte, the latter the 
property of the Corporation of Birmingham. Mr. Robert 
Ramsey sends on loan “The Cellarman,” attributed to Jean 
Honoré Fragonard. It is a small work of great delicacy and 
charm, but it is not at all in the style of the Frenchman. 
We should rather suppose it to belong to the Dutch 
school. Sir John Stirling-Maxwell, Bart, sends a number 
of Blake’s drawings, quaint and weird conceptions, in- 
cluding a great oblong, ‘The Canterbury Pilgrims,” 
“Adam,” “Nebuchadnezzar” and “The Last Judgment.” 
The technique is in some passages admirable, while the 
drawing is frequently defective. Blake was a profound dreamer. 
The French eighteenth-century pictures have been lent by Mr. 
Reginald Vaile, of London. One need not hesitate to express 
the opinion that the most accomplished canvas in this collection 
is that of Jean Marc Nattier, who paints the Countess of 
Newbourg and her daughter. The Countess is a handsome 
woman in figure and complexion. Her features are repeated 
in those of her daughter, whose sweet oval face is lighted up by 
dark, luminous eyes. The colour is refined, the arrangement 
charming. “The Unhappy Family,” by Greuze, is not pleasant, 
either in colour or in subject. Over it is “ The Beggar Boy,” also 
by Greuze, a much better picture of its kind. It is delicate in 
tone and makes pathetic appeal. ‘“‘The Two Sisters” is also 
by Greuze. J. S. Chardin’s head of a peasant girl, wearing a 
straw hat, is one of the gems of the exhibition. ‘The Dance,” 
by Nicholas Lancret, is in the style of Watteau, and reflects the 
pastoral gaiety of the age in which he lived. Two Watteaus 
in his familiar manner are shown, and there are several canvases 
by his pupil, J. B. J. Pater, and a Fragonard, “The Wagered 
Kiss.’ 

It will be remembered that a collection of pictures by Jean 
Honoré Fragonard entered into the last Guildhall show in 
London. They were the property of the American millionaire, 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, and were assigned a special room. 
Glasgow has been similarly favoured by the man of many 
dollars, and here the pictures have been brought together in 
one of the pavilions, where, it may be added, they are better 
spaced and lighted than in London. Fragonard, who died at 
the beginning of last century, was a decorative painter, as Mr. 
Morgan’s collection sufficiently attests. He painted the open- 
air elegancies of the French life of his time, making much of 
graceful costume and deportment, and sometimes indulging in 
the representation of indelicacies which nowadays would give 
offence. We hasten to say, however, that no charge of this 
kind applies to Mr. Morgan’s collection. It is illustrative in a 
series of panels of the romance of Jove and youth. ‘“ Love 
and the Maiden,” * Love’s Folly,” “The Love Letter,” “ Love 
the Assassin ”—subjects such as these indicate the manner in 
which the artist develops his theme. He does so with much 
delicacy and skill—paints flowers and trees and luxuriant 
foliage with appreciation, and introduces symbolism that is 
always helpful in interpretation. 

We have to congratulate all who have been concerned in 
the arrangement of the galleries and the hanging of the pic- 
tures. Superintendent Paton, Curator Rennie, Mr. Downes 
and Mr. Wm. Young may well be satisfied with the issue of 
their long continued labour. 


THE LATE JOHN FAED, R.SA. 


HE death is announced at Gatehouse, in the Stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright, at the advanced age of eighty-two, of Mr. 

John Faed, R.S.A.,, who as an artist was well known through- 
out Scotland. Three or four months ago, says the Scotsman, 
he became seriously ill, and it was seen some days ago that the 
end of along life was approaching. No later, however, than 
the 18th of this month he wrote a holograph letter, gifting to 
the Royal Scottish Academy one of his later pictures in oil, 
called “The Poet’s Dream.” The picture arrived, but the 
Council of the Academy had not an opportunity of thanking 
the donor for his generous gift, though that was done 
informally by Mr. George Hay, the secretary. The subject of 
the picture is a poet stretched on the high bank of a lake, 
across which, in the sky, the visions of his fancy take shape 
before him, It is painted in clear tones, and finished with 
much care, John Faed, who was born in Galloway, was the 
eldest of a large family, several of the members of which ros | 
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to distinction in the world of art. His father, who was a miller 
and engineer, was a cousin of General Sir George Faed, 
K.C.B., who fought at Waterloo. Faed showed early his bent 
towards art. 
couragements; and, having seen a few miniature portraits 
on ivory, he determined to be a miniature painter. At 
the early age of twelve—he had left school a _ year 
before—the -boy artist is said to have perambulated the 
towns and villages of Galloway practising his art, and 
getting patrons among the aristocracy of the district. In 
his twentieth year the young artist went to Edinburgh. 
ostensibly to attend the art classes at the Mound, but he did 
not remain long in them, and established himself as a miniature- 
painter in the city with the greatest success. He was acknow- 
Jedged to be one of the leading artists in Scotland in this 
dainty branch of art until he gave it up over forty years ago. 
One of the incidents of the early forties was exceedingly credit- 
able to him. Having gained a good footing himself and made 
some money, he sent for his brother Tom, then a draper’s 
apprentice in Castle-Douglas, to come to Edinburgh|to study 
art. He did so to some purpose, and became a painter of 
homely genre, whose works are still immensely admired. His 
youngest brother James followed later, and turned out one of 
Scotland’s leading line engravers. Of the Faed family only 
Mr. James Faed and Mrs. Walthew (Susan Faed), herself an 
artist also, now survive. So early as 1841 Mr. John Faed 
began to exhibit in the Royal Scottish Academy, and for 
many years thereafter his name was seldom out of the 
catalogue. He commenced to paint and to exhibit pic- 
tures in oil as well as miniatures, and in 1847 he was 
elected an Associate of the Royal Scottish Academy—full 
membership coming in 1851. He found his subjects in 
‘Burns, in Scott, in Shakespeare, in history and in the homely 
life of the country—among other noteworthy works by him 
being “ Boyhood” (1850), “The Cruel Sisters” (1851), ‘‘ The 
Cottar’s Saturday Night” (1854), ‘“‘Reason and Faith” and 
“The Philosopher” (1855), “ The Household Gods in Danger” 
(1856), * Job and his Friends” (1858), “ Boaz and Ruth” (1860). 
Among pictures of this period may also be noted “ The Raid of 
Ruthven,” “ Rosalind and Orlando,” “ Olivia and Viola” and 
‘Shakespeare and his Friends at the Mermaid Tavern ”—a 
companion picture to his brother Tom’s work—“ Scott and his 
Friends at Abbotsford.” These pictures were praised by the 
critics and found a ready sale. In 1862 Mr. Faed removed to 
London, where he resided for the next eighteen years. While 
there he regularly exhibited in the Royal Academy such works 
as “ Catherine Seyton,” “ Old Age,” “ The Stirrup Cup,” “ John 
Anderson my Jo”—a particularly beautiful little example of his 
art—“ Old Mare Maggie,” “After the Victory,” “The Morning 
before Flodden,” ‘‘ Blenheim,” “In Memoriam,” “Goldsmith in 
his Study” and “ The Old Basket-maker.” One of his pictures, 
“The Wappinschaw,” which was shown in the Royal Scottish 
Academy, was purchased for 1,000/. or 1,200/. by Mr. Jamés Baird, 
of Cambusdoon. His diploma work, which hangs in the National 
Gallery, was “‘Annie’s Tryst.” The influence of Mr. Faed’s 
art aS a miniaturist was seen in his oil-pictures. He was a 
careful and precise painter, could compose his pictures so that 
they told their story well, was careful of his drawing and 
painted in pure, if a trifle hard, colour. In 1880 Mr. Faed 
retired to his native Gatehouse, where he spent, in quiet retire- 
ment, and surrounded by sympathetic neighbours, the evening 
of his days. Since settling in his native place, he painted 
several beautiful views of the valley of the Fleet, one of which 
he presented for the adornment of the Gatehouse town hall, 
and to the year 1883 belongs ‘““The Poet’s Dream,” which, as 
stated, he presented to the Royal Scottish Academy. Mr. 
Faed was in his youthful days in Edinburgh an officer in the 
Artists’ Company of the City Volunteer Artillery, of which the 
late Sir Noel Paton was captain. In private life he was warm- 
hearted and generous, and greatly respected by all who knew 
him. His wife, an accomplished woman, who had been a great 
helpmeet to him throughout life, died about four years ago. 


BOSHAM CHURCH. 


AN appeal has been made by the Rev. K. H. MacDermott 
Pi] on behalf of one of the most ancient and interesting 
churches in England—the parish church of Bosham, in the 
county of Sussex. Built on the site of a Roman basilica, 
portions of which still exist and are visible in the bases of the 
present chancel piers, the church has an architectural and 
historic interest without a parallel. The nave, tower and part 
of the chancel were built by the Saxons, who used for their 
work many of the old materials that had previously formed 
part of the Roman building. Inacorner of the nave Canute, 
who had a dwelling-place at Bosham, buried his young 
daughter, and the stone coffin containing her remains was dis- 
covered in 1865 in the exact spot indicated by tradition. After 
Canute, Harold lived there, and in the famous Bayeux tapestry, 
worked by Matilda, wife of William the Conqueror he is depicted 


He taught himself amid many early dis-' 


entering Bosham Church before his fateful journey to Normandy, 
In the twelfth century Bishop Warlewaste of Exeter founded a 
college at Bosham, and for the accommodation of its members. 
he enlarged the church by adding the aisles and lengthening: 
the chancel. In the thirteenth century Herbert de Bosham,, 
the great friend of Thomas 4 Becket, was buried in the church. 
of his native place. It was at Bosham that Wilfrid, in 4 p, 
681, first preached Christianity to the South Saxons, although. 
we learn from Bede’s “Ecclesiastical History” that Wilfrid: 
found already established a small monastery, in which an Irish: 
monk named Dicul, with five or six brothers, served Our- 
Lord in poverty and humility. This historic edifice is now in, 
sad need of renovation, and as the parish itself is neither large 
nor wealthy, friends outside are invited to help. The work to. 
be done, which includes the reshingling of the spire, rehanging 
of the bells, repairs to roof, ceiling and walls, is absolutely 
necessary for the preservation of the ancient fabric, and the 
vicar believes that Englishmen all over the world will gladly 


help rather than allow so unique an English historic monument 


to fall into decay. The work will be carried out with the most 
careful regard to the preservation of the many ancient archi— 
tectural features and under the superintendence of competent 
architects. It is estimated that the sum of 2,500/. will be- 
required to complete the work, and donations are earnestly 
solicited, and will be gratefully acknowledged. 


f 


SOUND-PROOF PARTITIONS, B 


* Bee subjoined report has been prepared by Professor C, ed 
. Norton, on the use of “Sound-proof Partitions” :;— 
The subject of partitions for fireproof buildings is one 
which has led to much investigation, especially by the New 
York City Building Department. ; 

When it is desired to make a partition which shall be 
reasonably sound-proof, it is apparently necessary to diminish 
somewhat the absolute incombustibility of the partition, though 
to a less extent than was supposed. de 

The following account of tests made for Mr. Edward T_ 
Barker, architect of the dormitories of the New England. 
Conservatory of Music, will show the relative values of some 
of the typical partitions of sound-proof separations between 
rooms :— d 

There were built upon the concrete floor of the B. & A, 


warehouse, East Boston, five rooms 7 feet square, whose side | 


walls were made of the several partitions. The rooms were 
built upon a floor of the same kind as that which is to be used: 
in the buildings for the students of the Conservatory, for which 
the results of these tests were especially desired. : 
The rooms were built near one another on the fifth floor of 
the warehouse in a large loft or room about 50 feet by 70 feet 
long and 9 feet high. The ceiling of each room was the under 
surface of the concrete ceiling of the large room. Each room: 
had a floor of two thicknesses of 7-inch floor-boards with two 
thicknesses of Cabot’s sheathing quilt between the floor-boards- 
and the concrete slab of the main floor. On one side of each 
room was a door with a glass panel, the door-jambs being. 
faced with soft felt, and the bottom of the door was fitted with: 
a stop “ weather-strip,” operated when the door closed, making 
a tight joint at the bottom. 
The side with the door will be referred to as the front in the 
following description :— 
Room A.—This room was submitted by the National 
Fireproofing Company, and its four sides were made of terra- 
cotta blocks. The front and back walls were made of blocks 
4 inches thick ; the sides of 2-inch and 3-inch blocks. After 
the blocks were in position the room was given two coats of 
plaster inside and out. fs 
Room B was submitted by the Keystone Block Company 
and its four walls were made of the blocks of the Keystone, 


material of the nature of plaster-of-Paris with a fibrous bond. | 


The front wall was of blocks 4 inches thick, and the left side 
was of blocks 2 inches thick, the back of blocks 3 inches thick,. 
and the right side of two 2-inch blocks with a 2-inch air-space 
between them. The entire room was given two coats of plaster 
inside and out, except the front, which had no plaster on the: 
outside of the blocks. fi paes 

Room C was submitted by the Sackett Wall Board Company, 
and was built of Sackett plaster board 2 inch thick, wired upom 
both sides of 3-inch steel channels. The channel truss oF 
studs of the back and right sides were wrapped with felt about 
3 inch in thickness before applying the plaster board. The 
Sackett plaster board is a composite board of alternate layers: 
of paper and plaster, the whole being about 3 inch thick. This; 
room, like the other, was plastered inside and out, but to @ 
slightly less thickness. yon 

Room D was submitted by J. Russell & Co. and. was of # 
more complex construction. The left side was a solid partrtiom 
of metallic lath and plaster. The {-inch steel ties were space@ 
16 inchés on centres, metal lath was applied to one side only: 


of the ties and then plastered to a thickness of 2 inches. The | 


_ 
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rear wall was built upon two rows of j-inch studs staggered. 
Between them were placed one thickness of waterproof paper 
about 1-32 inch thick, and metal lath was wired to both sides 

cof the row of studs and given two coats of plaster. The right 
Bide was of the same construction, with a layer of 4-inch felt 
etween the two thicknesses of waterproof paper. The front 
wall was of metal lath on two rows of staggered studs, with 
Cabot’s seaweed quilt between the rows of studs. 

Room E was submitted by Mr. Samuel Cabot, and was 
wholly of metal lath and plaster double partitions, with the 
space between the lath filled with Cabot’s sheathing quilt. The 
front and left sides contained three thicknesses of quilt, and 
the right side and rear two thicknesses. ‘The quilt was placed 
between the studs and the metal lath, and where three thick- 
nesses were used, one was between the row of studs as well. 

The rooms had been vigorously dried for several days, none 
fonger than a week, but the whole building was so damp and 
the time so short that no considerable part of the plaster and 
none of the interior portions of the partition were dry. The 
Sackett board room was the driest and Cabot’s was the least 
dr 

"The preliminary trials showed so great a range of efficiency 
of the several constructions that the microphonic apparatus, 
which. was designed to make rapid comparisons of sound 
intensity possible, could not be used. Reliance had to be 
placed wholly on listening with and without a felt-mouthed 
stethoscope at the outside of the partition to sounds of various 
quality and intensity from within. The notes of the piano, 
violin, cornet and the human voice were carefully tried through- 
out wide ranges of pitch and intensity. The performers and 
the instruments were interchanged, every possible chance of 
unfairness due to the variations of intensity in the sounds used 
was eliminated. Of course no interchange of the positions of 
the room was possible. No electrically-driven tuning-fork 
could be used for producing sounds of constant loudness, The 
insulating property of some of the partitions was so good that 


‘ ven the blare of a cornet or the overpowering tones of an 


Italian tenor, drawn from the ranks of the labourers on the 
building, could be heard through the partition except by care- 
ful listening within a few inches of the wall. 

After much consideration the writer has given the following 
ratings to the different partitions. The order of their standing 


' upon the list indicates-their efficiency as compared with those 
* above and below them. 


No. Room. Side. Scale. Composition. 

I E Left 100 ... Cabot’s quilt, 3 thick + metal lath. 
2 E Right 95 ... Cabot’s quilt, 2 thick + metal lath. 
3 E Rear 95 ... Cabot’s quilt, 2 thick + metal lath. 
4 C Rear 85 ... Sackett board, 2 felt on Cos, 

me 6 C Left 85 ... Sackett board, 2 felt on 2. 

Gre C Right 80 ... Sackett board, 2 felt. 

7 ile. Rear 75... Metal lath + paper. 

8 D Right 75... Metal lath + paper + felt. 

oy B Right 60 ... Two 2-inch Keystone block with 2-inch 
' air space. 
to A Rear 50 we 4 -inch National terra-cotta blocks, 
tI B Rear 50 3-inch Keystone blocks. 

2 A Right AS wrens 3- -inch National terra-cotta blocks. 
13 B Left 40 ... 2-inch Keystone blocks. 
14 A Left 40 ... 2-inch National terra-cotta blocks. 
15 D ‘Left 30 ... 2-inch metal lath, solid plaster. 


Nothing more is to be inferred from the numerical 
€fficiencies than that the first partition is about three times as 
good as the last, and that the numerical interval between any 


_ two partitions on the list merely indicates the order of magni- 
_ tude of the difference between the partitions. 


The partitions making up the rooms submitted by Samuel 


\ Cabot and the Sackett Wall Board Company were the most 


efficient ; but it is distinctly to be borne in mind that no other 

room had so easy as test as did these, in that each of the 

others had one thin and ineffective side which transmitted 
| sound to the sides adjacent to it. The thin side of the Key- 
| stone room was noticeably resonant, and plainly rendered it 
impossible to make a fully satisfactory test of the air-space 
partition. The solid metal-lath plaster partition of the room 
ee by j. Russell & Co. acted in the same way in that 
mM 

I do not believe, however, that this defect in the structures 
' Nas caused any changes in the position on the efficiency list of 
_ the Cabot and Sackett rooms. 
The efficiency of the Cabot quilt as a material for rendering 

the partition sound- -proof is so clearly demonstrated in these 
tests that I recommend it for use in the partitions for which 

these tests were made. The nature of the material in which 
the quilt is encased should be carefully considered. I do not 
think it within the province of this report to discuss the par- 
| tition from other than acoustic considerations, and as an en- 

casing medium the most effective material is Sackett board and 
adamant plaster. 


I would therefore give as my opinion that the best acoustic 


results would be attained by using a partition of Sackett 
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board and plaster, with two thicknesses of Cabot’s quilt between 
the plaster board. 

I should recommend a wooden stud rather than steel 
channels if the fire-risk is not materially increased thereby. 

As later tests showed, some sort of a suspended ceiling will 
be needed, as the concrete slab transmits the sound across the 
top of the partition readily. No trouble will be given by the 
sound passing through the concrete to the rooms above or 
below, but unless a layer of Cabot’s quilt, with the under-lath 
and plaster, or of Sackett board and plaster, be put on the 
under side of the concrete ceiling the efficiency of the partitions 
will be diminished somewhat. 

The front walls could not be tested because of the leaks 
around the door and through the door-frames, even where 
covered with a large shutter padded with Cabot’s quilt. It is 
evident that a double glass door will be needed. The floor 
construction is acoustically good. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. 


Aa second general meeting of the session took place at 
the Grosvenor Hotel, Westland Row, Dublin, on the 
21st inst. The president, Mr. F. G. Hicks, occupied the 
chair, and there were present a large number of members. 
Mr. Arnold Mitchell, of London, delivered a lecture on “ Some 
Interests of Medizval Architecture,” which was most highly 
appreciated. Mr. Charles Ashworth proposed a hearty vote 
of thanks to the lecturer. He spoke in the highest terms 
of the lecture and of Mr. Mitchell’s kindness in coming so far 
to give it. Count Plunkett seconded the motion, and made 
some remarks about the surface colour decoration of Gothic 
interiors. Mr. J. H. Pentland supported the resolution, which 
was put to the meeting by the President and passed with 
acclamation. The next meeting will be held on November 4, 
when Mr. C. J. M‘Carthy, the city architect, will read a paper 
on “ Three Weeks in Normandy. i 


LORD CHEYLESMORE’S BEQUESTS. 


HE late Lord Cheylesmore’s bequests for public uses are 
as follows:—“I give to the trustees of the National 
Gallery the following pictures, on condition that they shall be 
kept in the National Gallery, with a label affixed to each one 
stating that it was bequeathed by me, namely :—‘“(1) ‘The 
Execution of Lady Jane Grey,’ by Paul Delaroche ; (2) ‘The 
Highland Flood, by Sir Edwin Landseer ; (3) ‘ Dying Grouse,’ 
by Sir Edwin Landseer ; (4) ‘Italian Landscape,’ by J. van 
Both ; (5) ‘Cromer Sands,’ by William Collins ; and I give to 
the trustees of the National Portrait Gallery my collection of 
mezzotint prints, on condition that they shall not part with the 
different states of the same print, but shall keep them in such 
a manner that they may be accessible to the lovers of the art 
of mezzotinting as being the portraits of persons in every state 
of life in this country; also the catalogue enumerating them 
and any of my books or engravings which they may care to 
have ; also my collection of portrait prints of the English 
Royal Family.” Bya codicil to his will, Lord Cheylesmore 
transferred this bequest to the trustees of the British Museum. 


THE DUFFERIN MEMORIAL. 


SPECIAL meeting of the Dufferin memorial committee 
was held in Belfast on Tuesday. Sir Daniel Dixon pre- 
sided. Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, the sculptor to whom has been 
entrusted the commission of executing the memorial statue, 
submitted two models of alternative design. The committee 
unanimously approved of one. The memorial, when completed, 
will be of imposing appearance, and will stand 30 feet high. The 
statue of Lord Dufferin, wearing the robes of the Order of St. 
Patrick, will be in bronze. There will also be figures repre- 
senting Fame, Canada and India. The architectural setting of 
the figures will be in Portland stone, and is on Renaissance 
lines. It consists of a canopy supported by four Ionic columns, 
with modelled capitals, the whole standing on a massive base 
showing four panelled faces, on two of which are seated figures 
emblematic of Canada and India, and the remaining two bear- 
ing the inscription of Lord Dufferin’s name and title. The 
whole is surrounded with carved friezes divided into panels, on 
which are inscribed names of the countries in which the late 
Marquis served. Above the canopy stands a dome, on which 
rises a figure of Fame, bearing a palm and raising the torch 
of light and learning. The entire work, which will cost 5,000/., 
will be finished in two years, and the Corporation has granted 
the Donegall Square at the west side of the new city hall forthe 
erection of the statue. Mr. Pomeroy has been fortunate in 
securing the collaboration of Mr. Bramwell Thomas, architect 
of the new city hall. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir is expected that in December there will be an 
exhibition of the models of the adopted designs for the 
Queén Victoria Memorial by Mr. Brock, R.A., and Mr. 
Aston Wesp, A.R.A. As the area to be treated will be 
the space in front of Buckingham Palace, the project will 
have a less grandiose character than was originally suggested. 
With the sum likely to be at the disposal of the executive 
committee it would be impossible to carry out a large group 
of sculpture, an architectural screen, the alteration of roads 
and the transformation of the Mall throughout its entire 
length. ‘The designs in their new form and on an adequate 
scale will be more easily understood by the multitude, and 
may have an influence in increasing the list of subscriptions. 
We have already described the various designs, and it will 
be remembered that the sculptured group represents a 
seated figure of the late QUEEN, as well as symbolic figures 
of the virtues by which Her Majssty was distinguished, the 
whole being surmounted by a figure of Victory. 


THE Académie des Beaux-Arts has appointed a jury to 
examine and determine the relative value of the works 
submitted in the competition for signs. ‘The members are 
M. VAUDREMER, architect; M. FR&MiET, sculptor; M. 
CHAPLAIN, medallist; with M. Bonnat and M. Luc 
OLIVIER-MERSON as representatives of painting. The 
works are to be sent to the Hétel de Ville, Paris, between 
November 1 and 15. The Municipal Council of Paris has 
agreed to bestow one premium of 2,000 francs, two of 
1,000 francs, five of 500 francs and six of 250 francs. 
The competition originated with M. Epouarp DETAILLE, 
and has excited much interest among the artist-decorators 
and painters of Paris. So many able artists may appear to 
be out of place as judges of signboards. But the French 
do not hold that opinion, and their foremost men are 
willing to put their dignity aside whenever art ‘in- its 
humblest forms may have to be considered. Toys are 
less important than painted or sculptured signs. In the 
approaching competition among the inventors of toys 
MM. Gtromsg, FREMIET, DETAILLE, CouTAN and RE- 
GAMEY will form part of the tribunal. M. Roujon, the 
official director of Fine Arts, -M. Sarpou, the dramatist, 
M. Honort, of the Louvre, M. CaILLeTet, of the 
Académie des Sciences, and M. Bousquet, a Councillor of 
State, will also be among the judges, and they will be aided 
by specialists. . 


THE demolition of the fortifications of Paris will be 
more widespread than was at first contemplated. Like 
most other cities, Paris apparently has a tendency to move 
westward, and the ground occupied by fortifications 
adjoining the Bois de Boulogne was therefore coveted. 
It was, however, difficult to arrange matters with the 
municipal council. ‘The War Department is not satisfied 
with abandoning the fortifications on the western side of 
the city; it has now decided to set back the long line on 
the northern and north-eastern boundaries, and to construct 
a new wall by which the Seine will be connected with the 
fortresses of Pantin, Aubervilliers and with the canal basins 
that are found near the abattoirs and cattle markets. The 
subject has given rise to several conferences between the 
Commission of Credits, the Ministry of War, and the 
Ministry of Finances. Eventually it has been decided that 
about 2,000,000/. will be expended on new military works. 
It is expected that double that sum will.be derived from 
the building sites which will be created, in addition to the 
tax on the increased value which will be levied on owners 
of adjoining property. 


Mercier’s “‘ Tableau de Paris” is one of those works 
which are praised by a fewand blamed by the majority. 
He commenced it in 1781, and ‘there is no doubt it helped 
to bring about the downfall of monarchy and aristocracy in 
the first Revolution. It was the forerunner of a great many 
modern descriptions of life, of which MayHew’s ‘“ London 
Labour and London Poor” is, perhaps, the most important 


to English reformers. There is no doubt Mercier 


exaggerated his chiaroscuro, but he was inspired by the spirit 
of the time, and he could not close his eyes to the abuses: 
which then existed. Undeniably there are errors, but who” 


could write on so large a subject and continue exempt from, 
human fallibility? He has been ignored while less worthy 
men have been perpetuated by memorial statues. There is, 
not even a street in Paris to commemorate him. 
therefore a wise act on the part of the Commission of Old. 
Paris to advocate a few days ago the erecticn of a bust of. 
the writer, who was familiar not only with the outsides of 
the houses of Paris, but with their interiors. It is proposed 
to place it in the Place de l’Ecole, which is near’ the house’ 


in which MerciER lived. He was a member of the Con- 
vention, but he never succumbed to the spirit of revenge. 


which was then rampant, although not one of the deputies. 
could have been more acquainted with the extent of the. 
wrongs perpetrated by the possessors of power in his day, 


Ve 


Ir may not be known to all inhabitants of the 
Metropolis that among the committees of the London. 
County Council is one having charge of historical 
records. The most useful practice introduced by the 
Society of Arts of placing memorials on houses which were 
occupied by distinguished people has been transferred to 
the Council. The work has been only partially executed, 
for a great many buildings remain to be indicated by 
means of tablets. We cannot complain if the work is slow,. 
for in Paris, where the spirit for comraemorating is strong, 
work like that of the Society of Arts is left to a body of 
subscribers. The committee of the County Council has. 
also resolved to take photographs of buildings before 
demclition, as well as measurements. 


Christ’s Hospital. The most important acquisition of the 


Council is No. 17 Fleet Street, which was probably erected 
It is well to have at least one section of the | 


in'1710, 
Council’s business which is unlikely to give rise to. 
controversy. 


THE examinations department of the City and Guilds 
of London. Institute is henceforth to be styled the 
Department of -Technology. The annual report just 
published and dated October 1902 announces an increase 
in the number of registered classes from 2,222 to 2,320, of 
students from 34,246 to 36,189, and of candidates for 
examination from 15,557 to 16,580. Arrangements are im 
progress for co-ordinating the technological work of the 


Institute with that of the Board of Education and the _ 


Scotch Education Department. The growth of the 
examinations is evident when it is found that in 1879 there: 
were only 202 candidates’ papers, while this year the 
number was 15,615. There were marked increases in the 
attendance in many of the subjects connected with the 
building trades, but it must be said that the failures are on 


an average rather high. In plumbers’ work it was 56°4, and — 


in the preliminary grade 67°3. In carpentry and joining it 
was 50°2 and in the preliminary 574. 
percentage of failures was 29°8, masonry 32°8, plasterers’ 
work 16:3, painters and decorators’ work 41°5. In 
builders’ quantities the failures were 42°3. 
forty-nine subjects as a whole, the failures were 41°4. Last 
year they were 444. The Institute’s examinations have 


been extended to India and some of the colonies. — 


Undoubtedly good work is being accomplished, and without 
any expense to the country. . 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, DEPTFORD, 


THE THREE PREMIATED DESIGNS: By (1) Messrs. LANCHESTFR: 
STEWART & RICKARDS, (2) Messrs. 8. B, RUSSELL & 0, E, MALLOWS; 
(3) Mr. A. J. GALE. 


DESIGN by Mr. A. BRUMWELL THOMAS, 


It was 


One example is 


In brickwork the — 


Taking the. 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE nineteenth annual general meeting of the Society of 
Architects was held on the 23rd inst. at St. James’s Hall, 

Piccadilly. Mr. G. Gard Pye, vice-president, occupied the 
chair. After the transaction of some formal business, Mr. F. 
‘W. Chancellor (Chelmsford) moved the adoption of the follow- 
‘ing report :— . ‘ae 
A number of applications for membership has been received, 
resulting in twenty-nine elections to membership; twenty 
members have resigned, four have died, and three have been 
removed, the total membership being 597. 
__ The number of students has more than doubled in the last 
two, years, there being now thirty-eight names on. the roll, 
fifteen having been added during the session. Two students 
have resigned. Considerable interest continues to be taken in 
the design and. measured drawing competitions instituted 
from time to time, two such having been held during the 
session, the subjects being ““A Design for a Shooting Box” 
and “ Measured. Drawings of a Church Porch or Font.” 
The following were the successful competitors :—“ Shooting 
Box,” 1st, J. Algernon Hallam, London ; 2nd, J. Nixon Scaife, 
Carlisle. ‘‘ Church Porch,” 1st, E.. L. Hampshire, London. 
_ At the ordinary general meetings the following papers were 
‘ead and discussed :—Presidential Address, S. Trevail, J.P, 
F.R.IB.A.; “Hammered Ironwork,” W. Hofler; “Early 
British and Celtic Art,” M. Sullivan ; “‘ Stained Glass,” Herbert 
Bacon; “Ancient Lights,” Walter C. Williams; “Ancient 
\Hampshire Palaces,” S. W. Kershaw, M.A ; ‘‘ People’s Baths,” 
W. W. Thomas. 

It having been represented to the Council that amongst the 
Board of Examiners in Science there appeared to be no archi- 
ect to deal with “ Building Construction,” though the papers 
yn this subject appeared to relate rather to architectural than 
jagineering construction, the Council took the matter up and 
veceived an intimation that the question would be considered. 

_ The Council having had before it the question of county 
urveyors and private practice, the matter was discussed and 
he following resolution unanimously passed :—‘ That this 
jociety is of opinion that it would be in the best interests of 
he public if architects, surveyors and engineers holding official 
ppointments were debarred from private practice.” 
__ The Council has noted with satisfaction the formation of a 
dint committee of the R.I.B A. and the Surveyors’ Institution 
9 take into consideration the present state of the law with 
egard to ancient lights, and has intimated to the joint com- 
attee its willingness to afford them any information or assist- 
nce in its power. At the ordinary general meeting in March 
ae following resolution was unanimously passed :—‘ That it 
e referred to the Council of this Society to take such action 
S may be necessary to promote some legislation to amend 
ae existing law appertaining to rights of light.” The matter is 
Ngaging the attention of the Council. © 
_ A special meeting of the Council was called in June to 
onsider the resolution passed at a meeting of the Royal 
stitute of the Architects of Ireland relative to the proposed 
election of an architect by the Treasury, in connection with 
4€ erection of a college of science in Dublin. It was unani- 
jously resolved, “That the sympathy of this Council be 
mmdered to the Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland in 
l€ attitude they have taken on the subject of the proposed 
election of an architect by His Majesty’s Treasury for the 
ection of a college of science in Dublin, and it is the opinion 
‘the Council than for an Irish work of this national character 
a Irish architect should be solely employed.” A copy of the 
solution was sent to the First Lord of the Treasury and to 
€ Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 
_ At the Council meeting in November it was unanimously 
ysolved that the gold medal of the Society be presented to 
t., Walter Emden (past president) in recognition of his 
‘vices to the Society during the past four years; this was 
omfirmed at the ordinary general meeting on the same’ day, 
id the presentation took place at the December meeting. 

It has not been deemed advisable to take immediate steps 

form branches of the Society in the provinces, as has been 
8gested, but the Council has under consideration the forma- 
on of students’ sections in various centres, with the object of 
iliating the younger members of the profession with the 
‘cléty, and as a means of organising the entrance examina- 
ms In the provinces. 
| The Society has become an annual subscriber to the 
chitects’ Benevolent Fund, and the Council desires to com- 
ind the fund to the notice of members as worthy of support. 
_ The half-yearly examinations continue to attract many 
{Hutties and an increasing number of candidates. This is 
bey due to the policy of the Council in extending the exami- 
Ney into the provinces. A centre has been formed and 
Aminations held in Manchester, as well as in London. The 
a has appointed as examiners in section I., subject a, 
2Ssrs, R. F.Vallance, F. R.1.B.A., and S. Wyborn, in the places 
Messis, W, A. Bassett-Smith and J. W. Manning, resigned, 
I syllabus has been revised and materially strengthened. 


In consequence of the death of Mr. J. Campbell, F.R.I.B.A., 
the local hon. secretary for Bombay, it became necessary to 
appoint a successor, and Mr. C.'S.-Stevens, of that city, has 
kindly consented to act. The Council takes this opportunity 
of thanking the local hon. secretaries for the assistance they 
have rendered whenever called upon, particularly in connection 
with the examinations. 

On April 25, a large number of members availed them- 
selves of the kind permission of His Eminence Cardinal 
Vaughan to inspect the Roman Catholic cathedral in ‘course of 
erection at Westminster from designs by the late Mr. J. F. 
Bentley; the Very Rev. Dean L..G Vere, one of the canons, 
conducted the party over the works. _ In the evening the 
members’ annual dinner was held at the Prince’s Restaurant, 
Piccadilly, the president, Mr. Silvanus Trevail, J.P.,F.R LBA, 
presiding over a large and representative gathering of members 
and their friends, and being supported by a number of 
distinguished guests. xe et 

On May 24 a well-attended field day was held at Win- 
chester, and was very successful, the ecclesiastical, military and 
civil authorities having afforded special facilities for viewing 
the various buildings, &c., under their charge. The Right 
Worshipful the Mayor of Winchester and others joined the: 
party at luncheon, the Mayor afterwards entertaining the 
members to tea at the Abbey House. 

The Council continues to be fully alive to the necessity of 
increased activity in forwarding the statutory education and 
registration of architects. The President has addressed a 
meeting of West Country architects at Plymouth, where a 
unanimous vote was given in favour of the principle of regis- 
tration, and from representations made to the Council it has 
been felt that the time has come when it should still more 
actively identify the Society with the movement, therefore the 
Council has appointed a committee to confer with the Archi- 
tects’ Reg'stration Bill committee (a body of architects dis- 
tinct from the Society) with a view to additional co-operation,,. 
or, if thought desirable, taking over its work. 

At the invitation of the Royal Institute of Public Health 
and of the Sanitary Institute, the Council appointed the fol- 
lowing to represent the Society at the Exeter and Manchester 
congresses :—Messrs. Silvanus Trevail, J.P, F.RIB.A, pre- 
sident ; G Gard Pye, a vice-president; Ellis Marsland, hon. 
sec..;..C.. Cole, local honsssec, “Iuxeter }..and. C..Caine, 
Manchester. 

At the invitation of the newly-formed photographic survey 
of Surrey, the Council appointed Messrs. S. W. Kershaw,, 
M.A, hon. member, and H. G. Quartermain, hon. treasurer, 
delegates from the Society on the committee. 

The balance-sheet to be presented at the November meet- 
ing will show the reserve fund to have been largely augmented 
and the finances administered with due regard to the interests 
of the members and the efficient working of the Society. Con- 
siderably over 500/. has been placed to reserve during the 
session, the fund now amounting to 7co/., of which 5o0o/. has 
been invested in 23 per cent. Metropolitan Consolidated stock, 
the balance remaining on deposit at the bank. 

A number of posts have been filled through the medium of 
the register, but it is not made use of to the extent it might be, 
and members and students are reminded that they have the 
free use of it and that it is conducted for their benefit. 

It is satisfactory to be able to report continued progress 
in every department of the Society’s work ; the membership. 
is higher than it ever has been at the corresponding 
period in .any year, the examinations have. become better 
known ‘and , appreciated, the various meetings have been 
well attended, and the members, especially the local hon. 
secretaries, have willingly assisted the Council in its work. 
It is the wish and aim of the Council to make the Society of 
more practical use to the members, particularly to those who, 
practising at a distance, are unable to keep in personal touch 
with headquarters. It is impossible to find out all the needs 
of members, but if the latter will assist the Council by making 
their wants known the resources of the Society can be 
developed in ways best calculated to advance their individual 
interests and promote the objects of the Society generally. 
Members should claim their privileges and use the Society’s 
premises when in town, communicate with the secretary.on any 
matter affecting their interests as members or their position as 
architects, or retain the services of the practice committee for 
advice on points of practice. The Council is always glad to 
receive, and if possible act upon, suggestions for extending the 
scope of the Society and the privileges of membership, but the- 
future of the Society rests not so much with the Council as with 
the general body of members, for only with their co-operation 
can full advantage be taken of its continued and increasing 
prosperity and influence. 

Mr. Chancellor expressed agreement with the resolution in 
favour of debarring county surveyors from private practice, but 
asked if “county surveyors ” was intended to include surveyors 
under the Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act, 

The Chairman replied in the negative. 
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. Mr. B. R. Tucker (London) seconded the motion, which 
was adopted. 

The following officers and members of the Council for the 
year 1902-3 were ‘elected :—Pvrestdent—Silvanus Trevail, 
F.R.LB.A,, J.P., Truro. Vice-Prestdents—Walter W. Thomas, 
Liverpool; G. Gard Pye, London. Honorary Secretary—Ellis 
Marsland, London. Honorary Corresponding Secretary-—-W. R. 
Mallett, London. Honorary Treasurer—H. G. Quartermain, 
Merton. Coumcti—R. G. Bare, London; W. R. Bryden, 
F.R.IL.B.A, Buxton; Chas. Caine, Manchester; F. W. 
Chancellor, M.A., Chelmsford ; W. ‘Cooper, Hastings ; J. W. 
Dyson, Newcastle-on-Tyne; W. L. Grant, Sittingbourne ; 
W. J. Jennings, F.S.I., Canterbury ; H. E. Knight, London ; 
F. W. Macey, London ; A. E. Pridmore, F.S.I., London ; B. R. 
Tucker, London. 

The following nominations were announced :—For member- 
ship—F. W. Cancellor, Winchester; P. H. P. Haigh, London ; 
N. Austin Leech, London; C. H. Mead, London; T. Over- 
bury, Cheltenham’; H. Teather, Cardiff; C. L. Wilson, Cardiff; 
J. Wills, Derby. For studentship—H. J. T. Gowen, Norwich ; 
H. Milne, Tewkesbury ; J. E. Todd, Southsea. 

The following gentlemen were then elected by ballot :—As 
a. member—F. Broadbent, Leeds. As _ students—Noel F. 
Barwell, London; W. J. Pulford, Maldon. 

The Chairman then presented the prize awarded to Mr. 
E. L. Hampshire for measured drawings in the Students’ 
Competition. 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


HE land agents’ committee of the Surveyors’ Institution 
(Irish branch) met on the 21st inst. at their offices, 110 
Grafton Street, Dublin. Major H. G. S. Alexander, F.S.I., pre- 
sided, and there were also present Messrs. Toler R. Garvey, 
George F. Stewart, D.L, Hugh Gaibraith, Maurice Knight, 
James Penrose, Alfred H. Wynne, Thomas Courtney Towns- 
hend, Chas. Dickinson, G. R. M. Hewson, Robert Sanders, 
G. de L. Willis, and A. B. Watson, LL.B., secretary. 
' The minutes of the last meeting having been read and con- 
firmed, questions of interest to land agents in connection with 
the present public discussion of the land question, and also 
bearing on the expected Land Bill, engaged the committee 
during the greater part of the sitting. Subsequently com- 
munications from the Surveyors’ Institution, London, were 
read, approving the Irish examination courses for the admis- 


sion of land valuers and building surveyors (in which latter 


class are included architects and civil engineers) to the member- 
ship and F.S.I. diploma of the Institution. These examina- 
tions, adapted as to some minor points to requirements in 
freland, are practically identical with the English courses, and 
will be held simultaneously with the London examinations in 
March next. 


PREHISTORIC BRITISH POTTERY. 
PAPER on the “Oldest Bronze-age Ceramic Type in 


Britain, its Close Analogies on the Rhine, its Probable 


Origin in Central Europe,” was prepared by: the Hon. John 
Abercromby for the British Association. 
pottery in Britain is the “ drinking-cup,” for which it is pro- 
posed to substitute the shorter term ‘‘ beaker.” Thurman 


recognised three types, designated a, 8, y. Type a seems to 
be the oldest and y to be derived from it; @ has a different 
Twenty-five interments are described 


secondary origin from a. 
in which the beaker was accompanied by ancient objects ; 
three with large flint daggers, three with buttons with the 
V-shaped perforation below, and five‘with stone wrist-guards, 
all of which objects belong to the later neolithic period on the 
Continent. 


knife-dagger. As no other ceramic type in Britain can show 
sucha pedigree, it is clear that the beaker is the oldest, though 
before it died out several other types of fictilia came into use. 


The beakers found with food-vessels and burnt interments are 


shown by their form and ornament to belong to a rather late 
period. As ornamentation is a very important subject, fifty- 


nine examples taken from the three types were exhibited and 
The 
ornament, like the form; points to a different secondary origin 
fora and 8. The localities where beakers have been found in 
Great Britain and Ireland are shown ona map. Though 8 is 


contrasted. Some later developments are pointed out. 


the: least represented numerically, it has the widest diffusion. 


{t extends from the coast ef Sussex to Sutherland—perhaps to 
the Shetlands—and is the only type at present known in Ire- 


land. Ten photographic examples of type & from the Rhine, 


between Coblenz and Mainz, were compared with ten British. 
The ornament of the Rhenish examples is shown on a slide 
and compared, Someof the ornament on the Rhenish beakers 
is borrowed from a different type known as the “ bell-shaped 


The oldest type of 


it. None of the objects found with the remaining 
fourteen interments are of later date than the thin, flat, broad 


beaker.” This particular system of ornamentation is not found 
west of the Rhine Valley, south of the Danube, east of about 
the longitude of Vienna, or north of the latitude of Berlin, ‘ 

The origin of type a can only be suggested, not demon- 
strated., Its form seems derived from the much earlier 
Schnur-becher and its later offshoots. But the practice of 
distributing the ornament in zones or bands is probably 
owing tu the influence of the “bell-beaker.” Type £ 
is derived from a type much more influenced by the “bell- 
beaker,” though some examples of it are perhaps merely later 
modifications of the “ bell-beaker.” In type a the influence of 
the “ bell-beaker” is much less direct, so that, supposing both 
a and @ are offshoots of the “ cord-beaker,” they have differen: 
secondary origins, but go back to a common form at a point in 
time many centuries earlier. But the possibility is not ex. 
cluded that the origin of 8 is to be referred entirely to the 
“bell-beaker,” in which case a and 8 have an independent 
origin. 

The areas in Central Europe where the “cord-beaker” and 
its offshoots as well as the “bell-beaker” are found are 
Northern Bohemia and the region of the Saale, a westerr 
tributary of the Elbe. As a- fully developed type 8 occurs on 
the Rhine, both at the centre of its course and near its mouth, 
From the Rhine it passed over to Britain. i 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD AND REHOUSING 


T last week’s meeting of the School Board for London Mr, 
Lyulph Stanley brought up the report of the works com: 
mittee with reference to the scheme for transferring the Board’s 
liabilities for rehousing to the London County Council. The 
committee reported that they had considered a letter from the 
Home Secretary expressing the hope that, in view of the class 
of persons for whom the housing accommodation was intended 
some reduction of the proposed rentals might be found possible 
and stating that it would be necessary that the Board shoulc 
give a bond of 10,co00/. for the execution of the scheme. : 
A long discussion followed, with reference to the reply whict 
the committee proposed to send to the Home Office. Ulti 
mately, the letter was agreed to in the following form:— 
“Sir,—The School Board have had under consideration th« 
letter from the Home Office, dated August 28 last, with refer 
ence to the scheme for the transfer of the Board’s liabilities fo) 
rehousing to the London County Council. In reply, 1 an 
instructed to state that the School Board are proposing to pa! 
a sum of 10,359/. to the London County Council in considera) 
tion of the latter body taking over the liabilities of the Schoo 
Board for the housing of 1,030 persons. Thus the Schoo 
Board are already subsidising the cost of housing these person’ 
so as to secure that they shall be accommodated at as low ‘ 
rate as possible under the circumstances. The County Counci 
themselves in their housing scheme estimate the return at 3 
per cent. upon their outlay. As it is obvious that no privat 
capitalist could undertake to build houses for the workin; 
classes, or any other persons, on a return of 34 per cent., it wil 
be seen that, in addition to this subsidy of 10/. per head, the re 
housing scheme which has been approved by the Home Offic 
will secure accommodation very much below the ordinary Cos’ 
If the meaning of the Home Office is to recommend that | 
cheaper system of construction be used so as to enable th) 
London County Council to feduce the rents, while sti 
obtaining a fair return for the capital outlay, they wi 
forward the suggestion to the London County Counc 
and request them to do all they can to meet the view 
of the Home Secretary. But if the suggestion ¢ 
the’ Home Office is to lower the rent without lowering the cos 
of building, this seems to raise an important economic prir 
ciple ; and, although the correspondence on this subject ha 
now been going on between the Home Office and the Schoc 
Board for upwards of two years, this is the first time that th 
suggestion has been made. The School Board feel that th 
amount of the rents is, under the proposed arrangement, | 
matter for the County Council to fix ; and, further, they dout 
their power to draw upon the School Fund for any larger sul) 
than the 10,3502. agreed upon with the County Council. Wit 
regard to the statement that the Board, should give a bond fc 
10,000/. for the execution of the scheme, I am instructed | 
state that the Board: were under the impression, from t 
previous correspondence of the Home Office, that the Hom 
Secretary would be willing to accept the transfer of the Board, 
obligations to the London County Council, and that the pos 
tion of the latter body would have been a sufficient guarante 
to the Home Office for the carrying out of all these obligatio! 
without any bond being given by the School Board. If, hov 
ever, the Home Secretary still insists that the School Boat 
should give a bond for 10,000/. for the execution of the schem 
they are prepared to do so, and will forward a draft . 
requested —I am, &c.” >a 
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EXAMINATION OF BUILDING CLASSES. 


HE following are the reports on the results of the examina- 
tions of 1902 by the Department of Technology of the 
City and Guilds of London Institute: — 


CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. 
| (Professor T. R. Smith and Mr. S, Barter, Examiners.) 


Preliminary Examination.—It is with regret that we have 

‘0 again observe that the general standard of the candidates’ 
work leaves much to be desired. The paper was easy, and 
the candidates were only permitted to answer ten of a total of 
ifteen questions. In previous years they were allowed to 
attempt as many of the questions as they could. The innova- 
tion was made with a view to preventing hurry and to give a 
wider field of choice. The arithmetic was better than in most 
capers of recent years, but was. still not good. The plane 
yeometry was by no means good. The simple question in 
solid geometry was the most commonly neglected of all, and 
vhere attempted was generally very badly answered. 
' The drawing was on the whole distinctly poor. It was 
‘naccurate and showed ignorance of principles. The construc- 
jon of a plane scale was commonly understood to mean.a mere 
sopy of a scale. The drawing of a cupboard front was fre- 
yuently not attempted, and where it was made was _ badly 
\rawn. Many who appeared to know what was wanted failed 
o make the drawing correctly, simply because they could not 
Jraw. There has been a steady deterioration for some years 
yast in this drawing, and it would appear that elementary 
nechanical drawing is not satisfactorily taught in, by any 
aeans, all our schools. Too much teaching is attempted with 
‘sufficient exercise with the drawing tools. The grading of 
he candidates was rather remarkable. Good papers were in 
harp contrast to bad ones, and the number of average candi- 
ates was comparatively small. This indicates apparently 
‘oor preparation in the classes, and the evidence of the papers 
f many of the failures confirms this view. In many cases it is 
arprising that candidates should have presented themselves at 
I The work of the better candidates shows that at least 
ome very good teaching is given, and the chief fault of the 
-mainder is that they show signs of ‘cramming ” rather than 
f steady preparation. 

Ordinary Grade.—There was a sharp contrast between the 
od and the bad candidates similar to that noticed in the 
teliminary, but not quite so marked. Draughtsmanship was 
ad. Candidates appeared to know what was wanted, but to 
= unable to give expression to their knowledge in drawings. 

_ Question 3.—The proportions of the mortice to the style of 
_door were very defective. The joint is of the utmost 
Aportance to a joiner, and as nearly all candidates attempted 
this question affords a very sound test as to the thorough- 
tss of the training of the candidates. So badly were the 
‘oportions chosen that in a large number of cases no thought 
| all seems to have been exercised in deciding this important 
jatter. The position of the lock in the answers given 
=quently involved cutting away the strongest part of the 
mt made, and consequently weakening the joint in an 
together inadmissible degree. 
Question 7. (Six leading joiners’ joints).—Frequently all 
‘tpenters’ joints were chosen, and where good joiners’ joints 
{re taken the proportions of the parts were very faulty. It 
uld be well if teachers would carefully distinguish carpenters’ 
)m joiners’ joints and make their pupils realise their general 
‘imciples and objects. This is of the greatest importance in 
workshop and would render later teaching easier while at the 
‘meétime affording opportunities for good drawing lessons, 
.€ sash and frame (sash hung on centres) in Question 6 were 
?quently correctly made and the whole answer spoiled by the 
inner in which the beads were cut. Windows made, as too 
quently drawn, could not be opened. The simple geometrical 
joblem in this question was clearly not understood. 
| Questions 13 and 15.—The trusses and bracing in the 
iSwers to these questions were used in impossible places and 
| actual work would be decidedly detrimental, rather than 
‘aieving the object of their introduction Some 20 per cent. 
{ the papers were however really good, and a number of ex- 
(lent ones were amongst these. Generally the work was 
Iter than that of last year, but the old fault—helplessness 
\en deprived of the aid of text-books-—was apparent. The 
®stions were naturally not devised to enable the candidates 
perform a feat of mere memory, but to test their intelligent 
ea of the principles of the study they had made, or 
uuld have made, of the subject. 


i Honours Grade (Practical). 

The specimens of work submitted were, as a whole, very 
od, and amongst them were some very fine ones. The old 
It of making small models of large pieces of work was still 
Co These specimens, while they make good teaching 
dels, are not good tests of hand skill Preferably candidates 

*vuld make some detail of work, such as they have to make 
@ workshop. Many sent workshop rods with their work, 


and for the honours stage this custom is better than that’of 
rendering a drawing. The practice is strongly commended. 
The practical test contained a difficulty which was left entirely 
to the candidate’s judgment to solve, and on the whole they 
did well. For a time test the work was of a high character. 
The draughtsmanship was very good, and a steady improve- 
ment has been noticeable during the past few years in this 
respect, 
Flonours Grade (Written). 

The results of the written examination in the honours 
grade were in many respects satisfactory, the answers to 
questions on joinery being rather better than those to questions 
on carpentry. The drawings were, generally speaking, well 
executed, and showed familiarity with the preparation of work- 
ing drawings. The tendency to draw and describe what can 
be got out of text-books in preference to that which would be 
learned from actual work by an observant craftsman is, unfor- 
tunately, too prevalent in the greater number of these papers. 
For example, the use of timber beams to carry floors over wide 
spaces has been completely abandoned since the introduction 
of girders of steel or iron, but in answer to a question on the 
construction of floors, candidates have constantly shown such 
beams, and not more than two or three have added that they 
are now obsolete, while a very small number indeed have 
shown the method which they must see being pursued in every 
building of any importance cn which they work. Other 
answers to questions dealing with centering, with timber 
partitions, and with a timber roof of large span, such as might 
be used over a drill shed, include mistakes of the same nature, 
though it must in fairness be added that these answers also 
include good honest intelligent work. Answers to a question 
inviting the candidate to describe some failure of a piece of 
carpentry or joinery which had come under his_ personal 
observation, and to point out how the defect might have been 
avoided, brought out, together with some trivial cases, descrip- 
tions of serious failures, and show keen observation and a very 
intelligent grasp of the situation. Another question referring 
to dry rot and its cure showed generally a correct knowledge 
of the proper remedies ; but many of the average candidates 
failed to grasp the very formidable nature of this disease and 
the great thoroughness with which it must be combated 

Turning to the joinery questions, most of the candidates 
showed a familiarity with the geometry involved in questions 
of setting out work (including one piece of somewhat difficult 
handrailing) and with the modes of framing joinery and 
securing it in place. Curiously enough, the greatest variation 
occurred in answering the simplest problem set, viz. the con- 
struction of a set of bookshelves to fita recess. Some of the 
answers to this were remarkably imperfect. The best answers 
were elicited by a question requiring an important door with 
its appendages to be drawn, and the process of constructing it 
in a modern workshop to be described. In answering this 
question, especially the latter part of it, the candidate had to 
rely mainly upon his own observations, and the result has been 
on the whole very satisfactory. In conclusion, it is fair to add 
that the above remarks, so far as they are of a disparaging 
nature, apply chiefly to the work of candidates who failed to 
pass, and of those who obtained low marks, rather than to that 
of the men who are well placed. Many of the successful can- 
didates are to be congratulated upon having done work which 
is not only free from any serious defects, but is excellent in its 
nature, and very intelligently set forth, both by writing and by 
drawings. 


BRICKWORK. 


(Mr. H. W. Richards and Mr. R. Roberts, Hxaminers.) 

In the ordinary grade there was a decided improvement 
upon the papers of previous years. There were very few candi- 
dates who had not attempted at least some of the questions. 
The honours grade still gives cause for complaint, and it would 
scarcely seem that the candidates had received the necessary 
careful instruction. 

We again ask that the candidates should be more par- 
ticularly requested to state where they gained their experience, 
as this is of great assistance in fairly judging the papers. This 
is equally necessary in brickwork and in masonry. 


MASONRY. 
(Mr. H. W. Richards and Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, Examiners.) 
The answers in the ordinary grade were very satisfactory 
The candidates displayed intelligence and did good drawings, 
The honours papers were again of a low standard, and it is 
difficult to imagine that the candidates had previously passed 
the ordinary grade. 


BRICKWORK AND MASONRY, 


We are sorry to find that so few candidates presented them- 
selves for examination, and recommend that more encouragement 
should be givensto practical men to induce them to endeavour to 
gain these certificates. With few exceptions the candidates 
examined did not appear to have been thoroughly prepared. 
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We would urge the necessity of more general training in 
setting out. Before a student, either in brickwork or masonry, 
attempts to cut a piece of work he should without the aid of the 
teacher be able to prepare his own templates, moulds, &c. We 
found that two Institutes went to the trouble of forwarding to 
the examination centre complete sets of tools for the use of 
their own candidates. We wish that other Institutes would 
follow this good example, thus enabling their students to take 
the examination under more favourable circumstances. 


PLASTERERS’ WORK. 
(Mr. W. Millar, Examiner.) 

The number of candidates in the ordinary grade is slightly 
in excess of the number entered last year, and there is a 
decided improvement in the general knowledge of the trade, as 
‘shown by the answers. 

With regard to the honours grade, I was pleased to find a 
marked improvement in the answers compared with last session. 
‘There were three creditable examples of practical work, but 
the others were not up to the average. 

There seems to be a tendency on the part of the students, 
or perhaps the instructors, to confine their work to modelling 
instead of the more practical and everyday class of work, such 
as making models of cornices, arches, pediments, columns, 
‘panelled ceilings, raking moulding's, piece moulds, &c. 


PAINTERS’ AND DECORATORS’ WORK. 


(Mr, A. S. Jennings and Mr. H. G. Liley, Erzamzners ) 

The papers are up to the average, although there is distinct 
evidence in many cases that the students have had little or no 
practice in writing answers. Teachers are again urged to give 
exercises in writing answers to questions on practical subjects, 
so that a candidate who possesses a knowledge of how a 
particular piece of work should be executed may be able with- 
out difficulty to write an answer that will render it clear to the 
examiners that he actually possesses such knowledge. 

The written answers to questions this year show a marked 
improvement, some excellent papers being sent up. The 
practical work, however, is in many cases far from satisfactory. 
As more time was given to the preparation of the practical 
work this year it was expected that considerable improvement 
would be noticed, but this is far from being the case. The brush 
work is in many cases poor. The preparation of stencils does 
not appear to be properly understood, many of the students 
having failed to put in sufficient ties to hold the parts of the 
stencil together. The relief material which was decorated was 
in many cases most :mperfectly done, the worst features of a 
design being frequently emphasised and the effect produced 
being decidedly bad. Ina few cases the design of the relief 
material had been carefully considered before decorating it, 
but this was rather the exception than the rule. Perhaps the 
most conspicuous fault in the work submitted when considered 
as a whole was the very poor selection of colours when such 
selection was left to the students. A room finished in the 
colours shown in some of the panels submitted would be far 
from pleasing in appearance. Most of the students evidently 
need considerable instruction and practice in the selection of 
colour combinations for plain work. Some excellent examples 
of glass gilding were submitted ; the lettering was fair and the 
graining generally good. 


BUILDERS’ QUANTITIES. 
(Mr. F. Henniker, Zxamzner.) 


A great increase is noticeable in the number of candidates 
this year. The percentage of passes is very satisfactory, being 
about the same as last year. Of the candidates who passed in 
the ordinary grade, the majority have passed well and have 
showed that they have been well taught, the answers being 
much better than last year. There were two questions which 
were very badly answered by many of the candidates, viz. 
No. 3 and No. 10. In the honours grade there were many 
very good papers, and the answers were on the whole better than 
last year. Question No. 4 was in a great many cases very 
badly answered. 


PLUMBERS’ WORK. 


(Dr. H. R. Kenwood, Mr. George Taylor, Mr. W. H. Maxwell, 
Examiners.) 

The improvement noted last session has barely been main- 
tained, and elementary science questions are still either 
avoided or answered indifferently in a large proportion of the 
papers. . The very general lack of knowledge of the underlying 
principles of chemistry and physics, in so far as they bear upon 
plumbers’ work, is a matter to which the examiners would again 
direct the attention of instructors. The candidates should be 
informed that the majority of those who fail to satisfy the 
examiners fail on this account in both the preliminary and 
ordinary grade examinations. Candidates should also be 
taught to strictly confine their answers to the questions set. 

Questions requiring freehand sketches of tools and apparatus 
have been exceedingly well answered, but there has been a 
great lack of ability shown in the attempts to represent con- 


structional details by means of good clear effective sketches anc 
in drawing details to scale. i 
A fairly intelligent knowledge has been shown by most o; 
the candidates in the answers to questions on practical detail: 
of construction, but, as in the preliminary examination, the 
questions dealing with the principles of chemistry and physic; 
are for the most part poorly answered; for instance, a larg; 
proportion of the candidates were ignorant of what constitute: 
“hardness” in water. 
Although a large number of candidates have gained higl 
marks in honours grade, there are many whose answers t 
questions on construction and methods of practically carryin; 
out work are so incomplete that it seems incredible that thi 
excellent practical work submitted should have been execute; 
by the same candidates. . , 
The quality of the work done in the practical examinatior 
reflects great credit on the instructors. There is greate 
uniformity in the mode of execution, and less error in setting 
out the work than in previous sessions. 
The lead-burning test, forming part of the examination fo 
the first time, has been most creditably executed, and this cir 
cumstance proves that it only requires perseverance and oppor 
tunity for practice to make this most useful and necessary par 
of plumbers’ work more general in every branch of the industn 
than has hitherto been the custom. a 
It is very gratifying to the examiners to report that not 
withstanding the fact that the standard of pass marks for thi 
honours written examination has been raised, there is a large 
number of candidates who have successfully passed both thi 
written and the practical examinations in the first class of eacl 
grade than in the previous session. | 
The Colonial candidates are fewer in numbers than in pre 
vious sessions, but they have fairly maintained the position o 
efficiency in both sections of the examination. | 


i 
| 


|| 


DIRECT REDUCING LEVELLING STAFF. | 


DESCRIPTION of a new staff was submitted to th 
ve British Association by Mr. G. W. Herdman, B.Sc., Assoc 
M.Inst.C.E. The object of this staff is to lessen the arithmeti 
which is always necessary to obtain from the observatio. 
through the level telescope the actual height above datum (0 
“reduced level”) of the spot where the staff is held. The sta’ 
may be any number of feet in length, and may be graduate 
according to any pattern which the user finds convenient, | 
differs essentially from the ordinary levelling staff in having 
shoe which slides on the staff at the end with the maximur 
graduations, and which can be extended and fixed at an 
particular hundredth of a foot so as to lengthen the staff by th 
amount of that extension. The method of employing itis 2 
follows :—Having set up the level, the height of the instrumer 
or “collimation level” is obtained, as usual, by adding to th 
value of the “bench mark” on which the staff is held th 
reading seen on the staff. The shoe is now extended to th 
amount of the decimals in the collimation level, and in the fiel 
book beneath the collimation level is written the “datuy 
level,” which is the total length of the extended staff less tha 
the collimation level. The ‘datum level” consequently is | 
whole number without decimals. All other observations fro! 
this position of the level are now taken with the staff inverte 
z.e. the shoe on the ground, and the reduced level is obtaine 
by adding the reading to the datum level. The amount’ 
which the shoe is extended only has to be altered when tl 
collimation level is altered, z.c. when the instrument’s positic 
has been altered. The booking as reduced levels of a lars 


number of observations from one position of the level i 


extremely simple and rapid. 


APPORTIONMENT OF GROUND-RENTS 1 
GLASGOW. 
poe upon the arbitration proceedings betwet’ 
Glasgow Corporation and Mr. Matthew Brechin, 15 Sand | 
ford Place, under which the amount of compensation for t) 
value of the ground acquired by the Corporation and loss 
amenity to the remaining property was determined, a petit 
was presented to the sheriff of Lanarkshire by the Corporatio 
says the Glasgow Herald, for the purpose of having it judicial | 
determined what proportion of the ground annual of 1! 
affecting the whole ground should be paid by the co 
for the part thereof acquired by them compulsorily for t 
widening of Sauchiehall Street. The extent of the who 
ground originally belonging to Mr. Brechin was 4963 $qu 
yards, and the portion taken by the Corporation was practical { 
an eighth thereof, In the action to which Mr. Brechin and tl 
holders of the ground annual were called as defenders t 
Corporation pleaded that the portion of ground acquired 
them was a carriage-way and pleasure-ground, and was 
stricted to these purposes for all time coming; that the ove 


ho 
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‘man in the arbitration proceedings had valued the ground 
taken at 20/, and that the proportion of the ground 
annual of 15/., to be payable by them, should be 4s, 4d. per 
annum, being the proportion that the value of the part taken 
ore to the value of the whole. Mr. Brechin maintained in his 
defences that the Corporation should relieve him of the pro- 
portion of ground annual applicable to the area taken inde- 
pendently of value, viz. 12. 17s. 6d. Mr. Sheriff Fyfe, before 
whom the case was heard, gave effect to Mr. Brechin’s conten- 
tion and awarded him twenty guineas of costs. The Corpora- 
tion appealed against the sheriff-substitute’s decision, and 
after hearing counsel on both sides, the sheriff-principal has 
now issued an interlocutor adhering to Sheriff Fyfe’s judgment, 
with eight guineas additional costs. The following is Sheriff 
Berry’s interlocutor :— 

“Glasgow, October 20, 1902.—Having heard counsel for 
the appellants and the respondent Brechin, adheres to the 
judgment appealed against. Finds the appellants liable to the 
respondent Brechin in the sum of 8/. 8s. sterling of expenses 


and decerns therefor. 
(Signed) “ ROBERT BERRY.” 
Note.—This appeal has been objected to as incompetent, 


ut in the view I take of the case I think it unnecessary to deal 
with the question of competency. A written record has been 
nade up, and no proof having been taken, written admissions 
jave been lodged in place of it, so that the conditions required 
vy section 139 of the Lands Clauses Act to the right of appeal 
‘rom the judgment of the sheriff-substitute seem to be satisfied. 
3till as in the result I think the view of the case on the merits 
aken by the sheriff-substitute is correct, it is sufficient to dis- 
ose of it on that ground. The question between the parties, 
shortly, is whether the ground annual is to be apportioned 
according to area or according to value. The ground taken by 
he Corporation is no doubt of less value than the ground 
vhich has not been taken, there being a restriction 
iainst building on it, while on -the remaining ground 
there is a dwelling-house of considerable value. It is, 
nowever, on the ground as a whole that the ground annual 
ss secured; and I am not aware of any other principle 
of apportionment of the burden having been recognised where 
yart of a piece of ground is taken compulsorily than the pro- 
jortion which the extent of the part so taken bears to the 
oxtent of the whole. The rule in regard to the apportionment 
wf feu-duties as laid down in the cases cited in the course of the 
.rgument presents an analogy in favour of that being the true 
‘ule to be applied in cases like the present. It is said that the 
‘ule may operate inequitably where, as here, different portions 
of ground are of different value. But difficulties might arise if 
anction were given to the introduction of other considerations 
‘han that of area, and I am not prepared to give effect to the 
‘tgument based on general views 6f equity which was sub- 
aitted to me. With regard to expenses, I do not think there 
$ any reason for my interfering with the sheriff-substitute’s 
ward. The respondent is entitled to the expenses of the 
ppeal. (Intd.) R. B 


\ 


RELATIVE PERMANENCE OF STEEL AND 
MASONRY CONSTRUCTION. 


pe MAL papers, prepared with deliberation for delivery 
before an audience, or for publication in a periodical, are 
ery excellent and desirable means for imparting information, 
‘ut it is questionable whether, for the giving of information in 
‘0 impressive and memorable form, they equal the more 
iccidental method of viva-voce discussion, says the Amey zcan 
Irchitect. It is this belief that leads us to quote at length the 
‘Iscussion that our fellow-professionals, the members of the 
‘merican Society of Civil Engineers, recently held on the ever- 
teresting topic of the iasting qualities of modern methods of 
onstruction. 
| Charles G. Darrach, M.Am Soc C.E —The speaker ap- 
toaches this subject with some trepidation, as it is worthy of 
igher talent than he possesses. 
To deal with the subject properly, there should be not 
aly discussion, but contention and consultation, so that it may 
‘ot be tecorded among the dead by the epitaph which heads 
ur publications: —“ This Society is not responsible as a body 
or the facts and opinions advanced in any of its publications.” 
The speaker would suggest that the subject be amended so 
5 to read, “Is metallic construction or the combination of 
etal and cement concrete susceptible of being made as per- 
)anent a building material as masonry ?” 
_ Many years ago the late Julius W. Adams, then president 
_ the Society, suggested to the speaker that it was pre- 
ninently the business. of the engineer to adapt the motif of 
‘§ Construction to the genius of the locality in which his field 
\ Operations lay, This is, in fact, the chief business of the 
igineer, and is using the best and cheapest means for the end 
» be attained. . 


It must not be forgotten, however, in making comparisons, 


that the best materials may be manipulated so as to produce 
inferior results, and the proper use of materials in composite 
engineering construction is as absolutely necessary as in the 
domestic arts which please our palates, for it is well known that 
the cook can either spoil the pie or make the pudding. 

Before determining upon a method of construction there 
should be considered not only the first cost, but also the expense 
of maintenance. The ease of inspection during erection 
should also be considered, as well as the adaptability of the 
material to obtain the most economical results. 

A knowledge of the relative strength of the various 
materials, and also of the causes for deterioration and decay, 
should be attained. With this knowledge the problems will 
reduce themselves to some degree of simplicity. This know- 
ledge can then be supplemented by observation and experi- 
ment, so that there need be no reason to fear results. Knowing 
the disease, the remedy therefor can be obtained. 

The idea that masonry is the sine qua non of all permanent 
construction seems to the speaker to be without foundation. 
Permanence of masonry construction depends not only upon 
proper design, but also upon perfect workmanship. All who 
have had any experience in construction know well that the 
most trying and difficult task of the engineer is to have 
masonry properly erected. In masonry construction, depen- 
dence must be placed upon the physical value of the stone, 
sand and cement. The stone, being a natural product, may or 
may not have that degree of permanence expected by the 
engineer, and to meet this contingency a large factor of safety 
is generally introduced in the calculations for masonry con- 
struction. Also, in many cases where masonry is used, it is 
impossible to design the structure so that the economical 
quantities of material to meet necessary requirements can be 
used. 

As has been intimated, masonry, as well as metallic con- 
struction, may be subject to deterioration and decay. 

In using metallic construction, it is possible to calculate the 
stress upon the structure with a far greater degree of accuracy 
than can be applied to a masonry structure; consequently, the 
factor of ignorance can be reduced and the quantity of material 
used be nearer to that which is theoretically required. Inspec- 
tion during construction and erection and after completion is 
more convenient, and, knowing the causes for deterioration, 
the necessary remedies and protection may be readily applied. 

The use of concrete or artificial stoue appeals to the 
speaker with much force. By its use artificial stone of equal 
value throughout the entire content can be obtained, and that 
value can be determined in direct accordance with the mate- 
rial of which it is made, so that the composition of the 
artificial stone can be adapted directly to the use for which it is 
intended. The cost of construction for equal values in 
artificial stone is generally much less than if natural stone 
were used. 

Artificial stone or concrete forms a protection against the 
usual deterioration of metallic construction by atmospheric 
influence. 

The logical conclusion seems to be that the best method of 
construction would be composite, using artificial stone and 
metal. Artificial stone or concrete not only forms a protection 
for the metal, but adds its value in resisting stress, and, except 
in subterranean and subaqueous structures, the deterioration of 
metal encased in cement concrete of proper composition may 
be disregarded. 

There are many examples of structural metallic work 
encased in concrete where no deterioration is shown, even from 
ancient times. The modern system of iron construction 
encased in concrete or brick masonry, used in high office 
buildings, shows that, when properly constructed, there is no 
observable deterioration in the metallic work. The Drexel 
building, Fifth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, was con- 
structed in the years 1886-87. The speaker has removed 
portions of the ironwork in that building, and could see no 
deterioration whatever. 

In the year 1891 the speaker made a cement floor and walk 
over a pipe-tunnel, the upper surface of which was exposed to 
all atmospheric influences. This floor was of cement concrete, 
about 4 inches in thickness, and had a span of about 5 feet. 
It was reinforced by bands of ordinary chicken-wire fencing, 
16 inches in width, laid across the tunnel and spaced 16 inches 
apart. A bed of mortar, composed of cement and sand, 
about 1 inch thick, was laid upon a horizontal plank centre, 
and brought up flush with the top of the side walls of the 
tunnel. Over this mortar the chicken-wire was laid, extending 
over the side-walls. The cement-concrete floor, 3 inches in 
depth, was laid upon this chicken-wire, and finished, the walk 
being about 7 feet wide. Although this walk has been in use 
for eleven years no deterioration is apparent, nor has there ever 
been any leakage even during the most severe storms. 

In relation to this, attention is called to what the speaker 
considers faulty construction. The concrete floors of most 
office buildings are of cement and ashes or cinders. The 
resultant concrete is not impervious. The large quantity of 
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water used in construction is retained within the exterior skins 
of these floors for a long period, and no doubt is a detriment 
to the metallic construction of the floors. 

In the year 1884 the speaker constructed a waterworks well 
at Redbank, N.J. This well was some 15 feet in interior 
diameter, and was sunk from the surface of the ground to a 
depth of about 60 feet. The lower half, or 30 feet, was below 
the ocean level, and the entire well,.to within 5 feet of the 
surface of the ground, was under the ground-water level. The 
water rose in the well to within 8 feet of the surface of the 
ground, so that the well casing, 20 inches in thickness, con- 
structed of hard brick laid in Portland-cement mortar, was 
continually in contact with water on both sides, and at times, 
even during construction, was under a pressure from the out- 
side of more than 4o feet. 

For reinforcing the brick shell during sinking, 3-inch iron 
rods were extended from the cutting-curb upward through the 
masonry, and at intervals of about 6 feet large wrought-iron 
washers were placed over the rods and extended around the 
entire circumference of the well-casing. This construction was 
adopted to reinforce the green masonry of the casing during 
the operation of sinking. It would be interesting to examine 
this ironwork for the purposes of discussing this subject. 

In the speaker’s opinion the hue and cry raised in relation 
to a properly constructed iron skeleton in modern high buildings 
is without foundation. 

In buildings where the ironwork is concealed within fire- 
proofing or concrete, there is little reason to suppose that any 
deterioration takes place, and the speaker will venture to state 
that, if the temperature and the humidity of the atmosphere 
immediately adjacent to the metallic structural work were 
observed and recorded, there would be found but little, if any, 
difference throughout the year. 

Greater care, and concrete richer in cement, should be used 
for subterranean and subaqueous composite construction, and 
in some cases it would be advisable to use an asphaltic con- 
crete so as to absolutely prevent the possibility of any moisture 
coming in contact with the metal. 

The numerous cases of electrolysis in subterranean metallic 
pipes suggest a criticism which has not as yet been presented 
to the speaker. Is it not possible that, in subterranean and 
subaqueous work, metal, even when constructed in cement 
concrete, may be subject to electrolysis similar to that experi- 
enced in metallic water and gas-pipes? The speaker is of the 
opinion that all such subaqueous and subterranean construc- 
tions should be laid, as heretofore indicated, in an asphaltic 
concrete, and efforts should be made to force our legislators to 
pass laws preventing the use of the ground for an omnibus 
commercial electrical conductor. 

We can also substitute for cast and wrought-iron pipes a 
cheaper and more permanent conduit, constructed under the 
composite system. The capacity of metallic water-pipes is 
materially diminished by the formation of nodules on their 
interior surfaces, and with some waters the life of iron pipes is 
merely a question of a very few years. 

Composite pipes, constructed of concrete reinforced by 
metal, can be constructed so as to have the necessary strength 
without the loss of conductivity due to the metal nodules, and 
it is not necessary that the concrete of which they are com- 
posed should be of such richness as to absolutely prevent at 
first the transmission of moisture, except when the liquid con- 
ducted is free from suspended matter. Conduits carrying 
either turbid water or sewage soon fill up the pores in the 
concrete and make it impervious. 

In 1894 the speaker constructed a septic tank for the 
Insane Asylum at Wernersville, Pa. The diameter of the tank 
was 25 feet, and the depth of water was 14 feet. The well was 
constructed of hard brick, laid in Portland cement mortar, and 
had a maximum thickness of 21 inches. There was an inside 
coating of plaster, } inch thick, made of equal parts of Portland 
cement and sharp sand. Tests were made through a period 
of ten weeks, at the end of which time masonry was practically 
impervious. 

There is a paucity of experimental knowledge as to the 
strength of composite construction; the field is wide, of great 
importance, and deserves the attention and study of the 
members of our profession. 

Before closing, the speaker would suggest that further ex- 
periment be instituted as to the possibility of making a metallic 
weld to avoid as much as possible the use of bolts and rivets. 
He is aware that the electric weld does not give a resultant 
value of 100 per cent., but he is of the opinion that the Society 
would be gratified with a knowledge of the best results so far 
obtained. 


(Zo be continued.) 


The Venetian Municipality, it is understood, will have 
to bear the cost of the re-erection of the Italian Campanile 
without any aid from the Italian Government. 


TESSERA. 
Sta Sophia. 


HE progressive changes in domical edifices, from the cir- 
cular drum, supporting a dome of equal diameter, as in the 
Pantheon, to the octagonal base, as in the temple at Spalato, 
to the square base with pendentives in the four corners, an 
finally, to that triumph of constructive skill, the church of Sta 
Sophia, where a vast cupola rests upon arches springing from 
four piers only, furnishes the most interesting and instructive 
example of the successful development of general forms in 
Byzantine architecture. In the magnificent Christian temple 
built by Justinian we find the largest attainable space devoted 
to the celebration of ceremonies in which one vast congregation 
was expected to unite. Fergusson remarks “that no domica} 
building of modern times can at all approach Sta Sophia, 
either for appropriateness or beauty ; and that, if we regard it 
with a view to the purposes of Protestant worship, it affords an 
infinitely better model for imitation than anything our own 
Medieval architects ever produced.” It would, indeed, be 
impossible to imagine a scene of more impressive grandeur 
and of more religious solemnity than this vast building during 
the nights of the Mohammedan festival of the Ramazan, lighted 
by innumerable lamps, glittering in the spreading vault like 
stars in the firmament, the area thronged by thousands of 
earnest worshippers, prostrating themselves as one man under 
the guidance of the one leader of their prayer. The gradual 
corruption of Roman art, less distinguishable in the general 
forms, may be traced with the greatest minuteness in the 
details. Thus the architectural ornaments of the church of St. 
John at Constantinople (built between the time of Constantine 
and Justinian) form the link between the more Classic forms of 
pagan Rome and the frieze and entablature of the bastard 
Ionic order of the church of Saints Sergius and Bacchus, and 
of the bastard Corinthian of Sta Sophia. After the erection of 
Sta Sophia further modifications took place, but the essential 
features of the corrupted Roman style were still preserved, 


Keynsham Church. | 
The date of the foundation ofthe parish church of Keynsham, 
the tower of which is a familiar object to travellers between 
Bath and Bristol, is unknown, but it was appropriated to the 
neighbouring abbey in the year 1292. The oldest portion of 
the building, and probably coeval with its foundation, is the| 
chancel. This is Early English in character; in its north and 
south walls are lancet windows, but all blocked up to afford 
space for mural monuments within. The awful accident which 
destroyed the ancient tower, and led to the erection of the 
stately western one, beneath which is now the principal 
entrance to the church, is described in a most rare and curious 
Church-brief, issued in the ninth year of Charles L., for the 
reparation of the fabric. It is stated in that document that 
“the parish church of Keynsham, a very fayre, large and sub 
stantiall church, and a great ornament to the sayd towne, is 
lately most lamentably ruinated by reason of a most disasterous, 
misfortune by tempestuous weather, happening upon the 
thirteenth day of January 1632, which continued in a most 
fearfull manner, being intermixed with hideous clapps 0! 
thunder and flashes of lightning, about sixe of the clocke in the 
afternoon of the same day, and by reason of the force thereol| 
in a moment threw downe the steeple or spire of the tower, 
which with the fall thereof crushed downe likewise the greates! 
and principallest parte of the body of the said church, chancel. 
vestry, pulpit and seates, and defaced the pavement also, And 
the tower being therewith erased from the top to the foundation: 
and the glasse windows for the most part utterly rent anc 
torne: and that part which is standing is subject to a further 
ruyne onlesse some speedy course bee forthwith taken. yy 
repayring of which ruynes and decayes as aforesayd, by tht 
judgment of men well experienced in such workes, will ae 
unto the summe of sixe hundred nynety, or seaven hundrec 
pounds at the least. The said parishioners being men of smal. 
ability (they for the most part being poore handicraftsmen) at’ 
of themselves, though willing, utterly unable to undergoe thi! 
so great a burthen, and are likely by reason of their inabiliti 
to become destitute of a church for the celebration of Divint 
worship. And therefore they have most humbly besought us, 
&c. The repairs from the proceeds of this brief took place i 
1634. The new west tower was erected chiefly from material 
afforded by the ruins of the adjoining abbey church. 
noble tower is of mixed Perpendicular and debased work, bs 
very effective in its general character. lee 


The Faun of Praxiteles. pes | 


The being represented is endowed with no principle | 
virtue, and would be incapable of comprehending such, > 
he would be true and honest by dint of his simplicity. 
should expect from him no sacrifice or effort for an abstrac 
cause ; there is not an atom of martyr’s stuff in all that softene, 
marble, but he has a capacity for strong and warm attachmen 
and might act devotedly through its impulse, and even die fo 
it at need. It is possible, too, that the faun might be educate! 
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through the medium of his emotions, so that the coarser 
animal portion of his nature might eventually be thrown into 
the background, though never utterly expelled. The animal 
nature, indeed, is a most essential part of the faun’s composi- 
tion, for the characteristics of the brute creation meet and 
combine with those of humanity in this strange yet true and 
natural conception of antique poetry and art, Praxiteles has 
subtly diffused throughout his work that mute mystery which 
so hopelessly perplexes us whenever we attempt to gain an 
intellectual or sympathetic knowledge of the lower orders of 
creation. The riddle is indicated, however, only by two defi- 
nite signs—these are the two ears of the faun, which are leaf- 
shaped, terminating in little peaks, like those of some species 
of animals. Though not so seen in the marble, they are pro- 
bably to be considered as clothed in fine downy fur. In the 
soarser representations of this class of mythological creatures 
there is another token of brute kindred—a certain caudal 
appendage, which, if the faun of Praxiteles must be supposed 
‘0 possess it at all, is hidden by the lion’s skin that.forms his 
yarment. The pointed and furry ears, therefore, are the sole 
ndications of his wild, forest nature. Only a sculptor of the 
jnest imagination, the most delicate taste, the sweetest feeling 
and the rarest artistic skill—in a word, a sculptor and a poet 
oo—could have first dreamed of a faun in this guise, and then 
tave succeeded in imprisoning the sportive and frisky thing in 
narble. Neither man nor animal, and yet no monster, but a 
eing in whom both races meet on friendly ground. The idea 
yrows coarse as we handle it, and hardens in our grasp. But 
fthe spectator broods long over the statue he will be conscious 
of its spell ; all the pleasantness of sylvan life, all the genial 
ind happy characteristics of creatures that dwell in woods and 
ields, will seem to be mingled and kneaded into one substance, 
dong with the kindred qualities in the human soul. Trees, 
{tass, flowers, woodland streamlets, cattle, deer and unsophisti- 
vated man. The essence of all these was compressed long ago, 
ind still exists within that discoloured marble surface of the 
aun of Praxiteles. And after all the idea may have been no 
{ream, but rather a poet’s reminiscence of a period when man’s 
ffinity with nature was more strict, and his fellowship with 
very living thing more intimate and dear. 


Influence of the Basilica. : 


| The rise of the first edifice of Christian worship, not out of 
ne Jewish temple or even the Jewish synagogue, but out of 
ae Roman hall of justice, may be regarded as no inapt illustra- 
‘on of early Christian history. We are often reminded, both 
1 bonant et malam partem, by the polemics of opposite schools 
fthe identity of early Christian customs and institutions with 
Aose of the older dispensation. Few topics have been more 
opular in modern times, whether in praise or blame, than the 
adaic character of the worship, ministry and teaching of the 
iree first centuries. But the indisputable share which the 
entile world has had in the material buildings of the Christian 
hurch, immediately suggests a doubt whether it may not 
ive also contributed something to the no less complex 
Tucture of its moral fabric. The influence of Judaism on the 
‘st century was undoubtedly very great. On the one hand, 
te early sects had all more or less something of a Judaising 
laracter; on the other hand, even the Apostles could not 
ave been what they were had they not been Jews. But the 
‘lof Jerusalem was in truth the fall of the Jewish world—it 
‘as in itself a reason for the close of the apostolic age—a death- 
‘ow to the influence of the Jewish nationality on the future 
ttunes of the world at large. Something, no doubt, both of 
3 form and spirit lingered on in the institutions of that great 
‘ciety which sprung out of its ruins; but Judaism itself had 
-pired, and, however much the mere ceremonial and super- 
dal aspect of the Patristic age may bear a Jewish physiog- 
my, it is to the influences at work in the social fabric of the 
oman Empire itself that we must seek the true springs of 
‘tion in the Christian Church—so far as they came from any 
feign source. It is therefore with something more than a 
ere artistical interest that we find the bishop seated on the 
Jair of the preetor—the forms of the cathedral already wrapt 
) in the halls of Aimilius and. of Trajan. It is in exact 
(cordance not only with the more general influence to which 


| 
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© Christian society was exposed from the rhetorical subtle- 
*s, the magical superstitions, the idolatrous festivals and the 
)ssolute habits of the heathen world at large, but also with 
more especial influence which the purely political spirit of 
'¢ Roman State exercised over some of their most peculiar 
stitutions—with the fact that the very names by which the 
‘Actions of their officers are described sprung not from the 
\1g1ous but from the civil vocabulary of the times—and are 
‘Pressions not of spiritual so much as of political power. 
Jrdo” (the origin of our present “ orders”) was the well- 
jown name of the municipal senates of the empire; 
ordinatio” (the original of our “ ordination”) was never used 
the Romans except for civil appointments ; the “tribunes 
the people ” are the likeness which the historian of the 
Yecline and Fall” and the author of the “Church of the 
« 
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Fathers” alike recognise in the early Christian bishops; the 
preponderance of the Gentile spirit of government and the 
revival of the spirit of the Roman Senate in the counsels of 
Cyprian was the thought which forced itself on the mind of the 
last English historian of Rome in spite of many earlier pre- 
possessions ; even the Papacy itself, according to the pregnant 
expression of Hobbes, which, however inadequate as a com- 
plete account of it, is-yet true as far as it goes, was but “the 
ghost of the dead Roman Empire sitting upon the grave 
thereof.” The free spirit of the Roman citizen felt that it could 
breathe nowhere so freely as in the bosom of the Christian 
society. The Christian minister felt that no existing office or 
title to power was so solemn as that of the Roman magistrate, 
and Christianity could pay no more striking act of homage to 
the greatness of the expiring Empire than in this declaration 
of this belief, unconscious if we will, that the hall of Roman 
justice was not too secular for a place of Christian worship. 


The Aquitanian Style. 

The Aquitanian architects of the later Roman period seem 
to have altogether forsaken the traditional type of church 
handed down from the basilicas, which had existed in earlier 
times, and which afterwards came in again, The churches of 
southern Gaul during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
forsook the received type of nave and aisles, of pier-arch, 
triforium and clerestory, which runs through all other western 
Medizval architecture irrespective of time and place. They 
rejoiced in enormously wide naves, without aisles, composed of 
a few very wide bays, and in the most perfect examples each 
compartment is covered with a dome. This arrangement 
seems to have gradually supplanted the older arrangement 
which lasted down to the eleventh century. The great abbey 
of Saint Sernin at Toulouse—the chapel of the White Tower 
on a gigantic scale—with its pier-arches, triforium and barrel- 
vault, is a manifest case of transition between the two. This 
church was consecrated by Pope Urban II. in 1090. In the 
course of the next century the other form became predominant. 
We see it in its perfection in the cathedral of Angouléme, and, 
with a more distinctly Byzantine character, in the domical parts 
of the famous Saint Front of Périgueux. 


Royal Scottish Academy. 


SIR,—Allow me to correct some inexcusable mistakes which 
occur in a short paragraph regarding the Board of Manu- 


factures which appeared in The Architect of Friday last. I say 
inexcusable mistakes, because a writer so ignorant of. the 
position and aims of the Scottish Academy ought to have 
refrained from commenting on these till the report of the 
committee of inquiry had been published and laid before 
Parliament. When that has been done, I may have more to 
say on the subject, but meantime I shall only refer to two mis- 
statements. 

We are told that the occasion of the pending inquiry “has 
been seized by the Royal Scottish Academy to make an effort 
to become free of the tutelage of the Board.” That is absurd, 
as the Academy is not and never was under the tutelage of the 
Board. The Academy did not go before the committee, as 
you assert, to ask anything for itself except that its existing 
rights should be respected, but as the representative art body 
in Scotland, and under a proper sense of its charter obliga- 
tions in that respect, it felt bound to avail itself of the 
opportunity to protest against the continued neglect by Govern- 
ment of the interests of the Scottish National Gallery, and to 
claim that it should be put on a footing not less favourable 
than that of the National Gallery of Ireland, both in respect of 


. accommodation, annual grant and administration. 


The Royal Hibernian Academy, to which you make refer- 
ence, receives an annual grant of 300/, while the Royal 
Scottish Academy receives no grant and has asked for none ; 
but notwithstanding this, it has not “insisted that it should be 
emancipated from the duty of teaching,” as you wrongly assert, 
nor has it suggested anything of the kind. It continues, as it 
has done for years, willingly and as a matter of duty to main- 
tain a life school at a cost of nearly one-third of its annual 
income, where students who have given satisfactory evidence 
that they are sufficiently advanced to profit by it, receive free 
tuition.— Your obedient servant, JOHN HONEYMAN, R.S.A. 

23 West Cumberland Street, Glasgow: 
October 28, 1902. 


Consulting Electrical Engineers. 
SIR,—As one of thousands deeply interested in the question 
of the propriety of architects and engineers receiving “ trade 
or other discounts, vr surreptitious commissions or allowances, 
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in connection with works they superintend,” I congratulate the 
Council of the Institution of Electrical Engineers on the 
publication in your issue of the 24th of their rules governing 
consulting engineers, but it deeply concerns us to know 
whether these practices are indulged in or allowable in the case 
of architects and engineets other than “ consulting” I am told 
it does occur.— Your truly, W. LECKIE. 
23 Brook Street, W. : October 27, 1902. 


Glasgow and West of Scotland Infants Mistresses’ 
Association. 

SirR,—The above Association is anxious to arouse the 
interest of architects, and especially of those who have to do 
with school architecture, in regard to the construction of infant 
rooms, and with a view to this they have been advised to send 
you a copy of the resolutions passed at a meeting of the 
Association on Friday, 27th inst., in the Religious Institution 
Rooms, Glasgow. A paper on the subject had previously been 
read by Miss Thomson, F.E.I.S., Gorbals School, Glasgow. 
The resolutions are as follows :— 

1. The infant department should be provided with a series 
of rooms. No large room. 

2. The rooms should be :— 

(a) Situated on the ground floor, having a sunny exposure, 

(2) Nearly square, and accommodating not more pupils 
than the number fixed by the code for a certificated teacher. 

(c) Constructed so as to allow the same floor space as for 
older pupils. 

3. For teaching drawing, blackboards should bé fixed along 
the walls and additional movable apparatus supplied. 

4. The drill hall should not be the well of the school and 
should be situated so as not to interfere with the work of the 
classes 

5. There should be sufficient cloakroom accommodation 
and wash-hand apparatus on the trough system. 

6. In addition to the usual means of heating, there should 
be one or two fires in connection with the infant department. 

The Association will be glad if you can see your way to 
insert this in an early issue of your paper-—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, A. STUART PATERSON, hon. Secretary, 

Glasgow and West of Scotland Infants Mistresses’ Assn. 
Dalmarnock School, Glasgow : 
October 27, 1902. 


GENERAL. 


The King has been graciously pleased to accept a portrait 
of the late Empress Frederick (when Princess Royal), drawn 
from life by the late Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A., in 1857. It 
has been presented by Mrs. E. M. Ward, the widow of the 
Academician. 

Her Majesty the Queen, accompanied by Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Victoria, and attended by the Countess 
of Lytton, the Hon. Charlotte Knollys and the Hon. Sidney 
Greville, visited the French Gallery in Bond Street, and in- 
spected the selected pictures and studies by Professor Corrodi, 
of Rome. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Horatio A. Yorke, inspector of rail- 
ways for the Board of Trade, told President Roosevelt that he 
had found many points of superiority in the American railways 
over the English, and had decided to recommend to the Board 
of Trade that several American appliances especially calculated 
to protect life and property should be adopted in England 
under statutory requirement. 

The Home Secretary has appointed a committee to 
inquire into the use of electricity in mines and the dangers 
attending it, and to report what measures should be adopted in 
the interests of safety by the establishment of special rules or 
otherwise. 

Mr. J. H. Whitehouse, hon. secretary of the Ruskin 
Memorial Scheme Committee, appeals for contributions 
towards the 3,000/. required for the completion of the village 
library, art gallery and museum at Bournville, of which Lord 
Avebury laid the foundation-stone last week. 

Sir Frederick Bramwell has informed the Portsmouth 
Town Council that he is prepared to undertake for a fee of 
500 guineas the work of advising the Council upon the question 
of removing the flooding in the low-lying districts of Southsea. 
If the work were entrusted to his firm the 500 guineas would 
be credited against the firm’s fees of 5 per cent. 

. Whe Nave of St. John the Evangelist, Preston, Sussex, was 

dedicated on Sunday. The nave is over too feet long and 
30 feet wide between the columns, the aisles being 12 feet wide, 
and the total width of the church is 60 feet. The roof prin- 
cipals are of pitch-pine, the remainder being executed in fir. 
The east end: of the nave is surmounted bya bell turret of 
graceful design, the summit of which is 110 feet from the 
ground. 
Sons. 


Mr. A. W. Ward has been appointed deputy borough 
engineer of Portsmouth at a salary of 250/. per annum, rising 
to a maximum of 300/. wi 

The Exhibition of the New English Art Club will be 
opened for private view on November 8 at the Dudley Gallery, 

The New Museum of Egyptian antiquities in Cairo, which 
was designed by M. Marcel Dourgon, of Paris, is to be 
inaugurated on November 15 in the presence of the Khedive, 

A Technical Institute is to be erected in Poplar by the 
London County Council. The building will be opened in about 
twelve months’ time, and will be used as a centre of instruction 
mainly for the mercantile marine and engineering and ship- 
building trades. 

M. Haniel, a Prussian manufacturer, has presented the 
Mayor of Diisseldorf with 100,coo marks for the purchase of 
pictures and works of art for the municipal museum, in ordey 
to commemorate the great success of the exhibition held in 
Diisseldorf. 

The Bishop of Brisbane, who has been in England for 
some months endeavouring to raise money for the building of 
Brisbane Cathedral, pleads for 7,coo/. by the end of the year. 
The sum required for the first part of the building is 16,0007 in 
excess of what he has as yet received. 


Professor Dragendorff, of the University of Basle, has 
been appointed Director of the Royal Commission of the 
German Imperial Archzological Institute. 

MM. Leopold Bernstamm has completed a bust of Antoine 
Rubinstein, pianist, which is to be placed in the Conservatoire 
of St. Petersburg. 

Mr. Pierpont Morgan has lent his collection of pictures 
by Fragonard to the Glasgow Art Gallery. 

A Committee has been formed, with Sir Thomas Drew as 
chairman, for the holding of an annual “ winter exhibition” of 
Old Masters at the Royal Hibernian Academy, on the lines of 
those at Burlington House. a 


Mr. T. Francis Bumpus will shortly publish his “ Holiday 
Rambles among the Cathedrals and Churches of Northern 
Germany” as a companion volume to his “Summer Holidays 
among the Glories of France.” It will be amply illustrated. 

Mr. J. C. Hawkshaw will deliver his presidential address 
to the Institution of Civil Engineers on Tuesday next at 8 P.M. 


_ Whe Archbishop of Cape Town was present at a meeting 
of the Cape Town Cathedral Memorial Fund at the Church 
House, Westminster. He brought with him for the inspection 
of the committee the architect’s drawings of the memorial| 
chapel, and these drawings can now be seen at the office of the 
fund, Church House, Westminster. ; 

Purchase of the Royal Aquarium site and buildings by 
the incorporated trustees of the Wesleyan Methodist Charch 
has now been completed for 330,000/ Though the property| 
comes into their possession at the end of January next, some 
months must elapse before the present building can be 


| 


removed. 


The New Baths at Small Heath, Birmingham, wer¢ 
opened on Wednesday. The buildings were designed by Mr, 
Henry Martin, and have cost 37,000/. {| 

A Meeting of artists and others interested in artistic copy: 
right was held on Tuesday afternoon at 39B Old Bond Street 
for the purpose of considering a proposal to form a society fo! 
the protection of British artistic copyright at home, in th¢ 
Colonies and abroad. Mr. G. W. Agnew presided, and there 
was a good attendance. At the outset it was determined tha! 
the proceedings should be conducted in private. 2. 

The Annual Report of the Manchester Institution state: 
that as the negotiations with the Manchester Corporation aré 
settled, “it is hoped the committee will speedily decide wha) 
is to be the future scope of its work, so that there need be n¢ 
delay in eitler extending the present galleries or building nev| 
ones, as soon as it has been decided whether or not an ar 
gallery is to form part of new buildings on the Infirmary site.” 

The Birmingham Corporation adopted the following 
amendment on Tuesday :—“That the consideration of the 
report of the general purposes committee so far as it relates tc 
the continuation of Corporation Street be deferred until tha 
committee has had an opportunity of communicating furthe: 
with the Local Government Board on the matter.” jaan | 

The Annual Report of the Manchester paving, sewerin; 
and highways committee, which has been prepared, give 
some interesting particulars about the cost of repairing anc 
maintaining street pavements during the year. In the Man 
chester district 12,2742. was expended, in Chorlton 4,594/: 
Hulme 4,7842, Ardwick and Beswick 2,0714, Bradford an¢ 
Clayton 1,6177, Newton Heath 1,486/, Blackley and Mosto! 
3,3672., Crumpsall 5477, Cheetham 3,620/, Harpurhey 3481. 
Openshaw 812/, Gorton and Kirkmanshulme 5,136/, Rusholmt 


| 
| 


The designs were prepared by Sir A. Blomfield & | 2,416/.. The total thus expended is 43,1222. During the yea!” 


1 mile 511 yards of new sewers was laid, at a cost of 4,202. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
| the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
_ yeaders. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
| ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
_ ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
The Editor will be glad to recetve from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
| may be interested. 
The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 
Vo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


| TENDERS, ETC. 


x” As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Builaings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


_ ASHTON-IN-MAKERFIELD.—Dec. 31.—Designs, &c., are 
avited for the enlargement of the Infectious Diseases Hospital. 
“he architect whose plans are accepted and approved will be 
etained by the Council to carry out the work at the usual pro- 
ssional charges. Plan of the hospital site, together with full 
articulars of the alterations and extensions required, may be 
btained from Mr. T. Burgess, surveyor, at the Council Offices. 


_ Cape Town.—Jan. 31.—The Council of the University of 
ie Cape of Good Hope invite designs for the erection of 
niversity buildings. Premiums of 402/., 200/. and roo/, will 
© awarded to the authors of the designs placed first, second 
‘ad third respectively. Particulars of the competition may be 
btained on application to the Registrar at Cape Town, or to 
e Agent-General in London. 

EccLrs.—Dec. 12.—Plans are invited for the laying-out of 
‘in area of land and for erection of dwellings for the working- 
lass on part of such area. Premiums of 50/, 307. and 15/. 
vill be awarded in respect of the plans placed first, second 


nd third in order of merit. Mr. Wm. Henry Hick t 
lerk, Town Hall, Eccles. : aioe 


| 


= 


Fig. 


DURBAN (NATAL).—Dec. 18.—Designs are invited for new 
town hall, library, museum, art gallery and municipal offices. 
Three premiums of 500/., 300/. and 200/. respectively will be 
awarded for the three best designs in order of merit. Mr. 
W. H. Radford, C.E , Albion Chambers, Nottingham. 


HOLYHEAD.— Dec. 2.— Sketch designs are invited for 
schools and a teacher’s house. The competitor whose designs 
and terms are approved and accepted by the Board will be 
appointed the architect. Mr. R. E. Pritchard, clerk, Holy- 
head, 

HULL.— Jan. 31.—Designs in competition are invited for the 
extension of the town hall. Premiums of 300/., 200/. and 100/. 
are offered. Mr. E. Laverack, town clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 

WAVERTREE,—Plans are invited for erection of a church in 
Wavertree, Lancs, to cost 8,coo/. Premium of 50/. offered 
for the selected design. Mr. E. Rogers, Crossley Buildings, 
South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BARNSLEY.—Nov. 11.—For erection of outbuildings and 
conveniences at the Locke Park. Mr. J. Henry Taylor, 
borough surveyor, Manor House, Barnsley. 

BILSTON.—Nov. 3 —-For carrying-out the alterations and 
extensions of Lower Gornal Robert Street Infants’ Schvol, 
Coseley. Mr. A. Ramsell, architect, 187 Wolverhampton 
Street, Dudley. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Nov. 15.—For erection of sanitary out- 
buildings at the old school block at the workhouse, Gravelly 
Hill. Mr. Cooper Whitwell, architect, 23 Temple Row, Bir- 
mingham. 

BisHoP AUCKLAND.—Nov. 6.—For erection of an adminis- 
trative block, main pavilion, isolation pavilion, porter’s lodge 
and outbathing block, laundry and disinfecting block, covered 
ways, boundary walls and fences, water supply, drainage, 
roads, &c., at the No. 2 isolation hospital buildings at Helming- 
ton Row. Mr. William Perkins, architect, Victoria Street, 
Bishop Auckland. 

BooTLe.—Nov. 17.—For erection of cart-sheds, store- 
rooms and boundary wall at the refuse destructor, Pine Grove, 
Bootle, Lancs. Mr. J. Henry Farmer, town clerk. 

BRAINTREF.—Nov. 15.—For erection of new master’s 
quarters, &c, at the workhouse, Bocking, Braintree, Essex. 
Mr. Fred. Smoothy, clerk, 1 New Street, Braintree. 

BRIDLINGTON.—Nov. 4.—For erection of a small villa 
residence. Mr. Samuel Dyer, architect, 29 Quay Road, 
Bridlington. 

BRIGHTON.—Nov. 5.—For alterations to part of the Royal 
Pavilion in Palace Place to adapt the premises to the purposes 
of a telephone exchange, &c, Mr. Francis J. C. May, surveyor, 
Town Hall, Brighton. 

BROMSGROVE.—Nov. 15.—For erection of the first portion 
of the proposed new lunatic asylum on the Barnsley Hall 
estate, near Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. Mr. George T. 
Hine, architect, 35 Parliament Street, Westminster. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT.—Nov. 5.—For overhead equipment of 
the tramlines, &c. Messrs. Kincaid, Waller & Manville, 
29 Great George Street, Westminster. 

COALVILLE.—Nov. 4—For supply and delivery of the pipes 
and specials required in the construction of new waterworks. 
Mr. J. B. Everard, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 

COALVILLE.—Nov. 4.—For supply and delivery of No. 192 
sluice, air and reflux valves, No. 219 screw-down hydrants, 
No. 89 expansion joints, and No. 4 Deacon’s waste-detecting 
meters, with other fittings, surface boxes, name plates and 
posts required in the construction of new waterworks. Mr. 
J. B. Everard, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 


5 is an Illustration of “YWERITY’S PATENT” 


CHAIN OPENER AND FASTENER, 


Specially adapted to Stand Sheet Windows, or any ordinary windows hinged at or near the bottom, and opening inwards, 
Can also be made to fix on either right or left hand side when so ordered. 


Kindly write for Price List to the Makers:- 


FRED VERITY & SON (late Verity Bros.) 


CALI: LANE, 


LEEDS. rh] 
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SUPPLEMENT 
COALVILLE._Nov. 4.—For construction of a_ service HAMPTON —Nov. 11.—For erection of 55 cottages at the 


reservoir to hold 500,000 gallons, the laying and jointing of | Rosehill estate, Hampton, Middlesex. Mr. Edgar Cozens, 

mains, fixing fittings and testing and other work required in | clerk, R. D. C,, Public Offices,. Hampton, Middlesex. 

the construction of new waterworks. Mr. J. B. Everard, HEATON —Novy. 3.—For erection of a house and stable at. 

6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. Park Drive, Heaton, Yorks. Messrs. Adkin & Hill, architects, — 

COALVILLE.—Nov. 4.—For erection at the proposed new | Prudential Buildings, Bradford. : = 
pumping station of two compound inverted tandem pumping 
engines, each capable of lifting not less than 240,000 gallons of 
water in twelve hours, and two steel Lancashire boilers, 6 feet 
6 inches diameter, 20 feet long, including steam and water 
pipe connections and fittings, foundation bolts, plates and 
girders, overhead traveller, &c. Mr. J. B. Everard, 6 Millstone 
Lane, Leicester. 

CHATHAM.—For erection of a bookstall in the Royal 
Naval Barracks, Chatham. Particulars on application to the 
President of the Canteen, H.M.S. Pezzbroke. 

CLAYTON —Nov. 4.—For erection of a disinfector-house at 
the workhouse, Clayton, Yorks. Mr. Sam Spencer, architect, 
&c , 344 Great Horton Road, Bradford 

DARTFORD.—Nov. 18—For additions to the West Hill 
Boys’ School, Dartford. Mr. Henry Hall, architect, 19 
Doughty Street, W C. 


i a ha 


HEBDEN BRIDGE.—Nov. 6.—For alterations, &c,; to the. 
Fox and Goose inn, Hebden Bridge, Yorks. Messrs. Joseph 
F. Walsh & Graham Nicholas, architects, Museum. Chambers, 
Halifax. ' 
HuLL.—Nov. 19.—For alterations and’ additions, to the 
Hull Paragon Street passenger station, for the North-Eastern — 
Railway Company. Mr. William Bell, architect, York. 
IRELAND —Nov. 5 —For erection of the Dufferin memorial 
parochial hall at Hamilton Road, Bangor.. Messrs. Young & 
Mackenzie, Scottish Provident Buildings, Belfast. 
IRELAND.—Nov. 6.—For erection. of thirteen cottages, in- 
cluding out-offices, piers and gates, and for fencing nineteen | 
plots at Kinsale. Mr. John Murphy, clerk, at the workhouse. 
IRELAND —Nov. 8.—For erection of a new drying-room. 
and the supply of machinery for drying-room; including shaft- 
ing, pulleys, belts, &c, to connect present engine with fan for | 
DARTFORD.—Nov. 19.—For erection of a home for female drying apparatus ; also steam. connections, repairs to present 
attendants at the Darenth Asylum, Dartford, Kent. Messrs. | drying-room, &c., at the district lunatic asylum, Ballinasloe. 
Newman & Newman, architects, 31 Tooley Street, S.E. Mr. James Young, clerk of asylum, 
DARTMOUTH.—Nov. 3.—For construction of about 2,5co IRELAND:—Nov. 8,—For erection of labourers’ cottages, 
feet of g-inch earthenware pipe sewers, with manholes, lamp- out-offices, piers and gates in the several divisions of the 
holes, road gully, pits, &c. Mr. A. Smith, borough engineer Fermoy district. Mr. P. O'Neill, clerk, R. D.C, Fermoy,, 


and surveyor, Dartmouth. Tis es N For He ew statiog Haan 
DeERBY.—Nov. 17.—For alterations and additions to the RELAND.—Nov. 17.— EOF ere Cron te 


. ; in timber at the Ballybeg station, for the Great Northern Rail- 
el Oe ae Board school. Mr. F. S, Antliff, way Company (Ireland). Mr. T. Morrison, secretary, Amiens: 
oc 5 5] . 


; oe Street Terminus, Dublin, 
Dipcot.—Dec. 1.—For alterations and additions to. the IRELAND.—Nov. 21.—For erection of new buildings at 
Board school at Didcot. Messrs. Hoare & Wheeler, architects, | Gransha for the committee of management of the Londonderry — 
17 Friar Street, Reading. 


: district lunatic asylum. Mr. M.. A. Robinson, Richmond 
GREENWICH —Nov. 18,—For supply and delivery of one 


: ; : ES Street, Londonderry. 
50-ton electric power overhead travelling crane, with auxiliary KETTERING.—Nov. 4.—For additions and alterations to the 
20-ton hoist, and for the erection of same at the London 


: th ; : ‘ lodge at the isolation hospitals, Rockingham Road, Kettering, 
County Council’s electricity generating station. All particulars | Messrs. Gotch & Saunders, architects, Bank Chambers, » 
at the County Hall, Spring Gardens, London, S.W. 


Kettering. os 
GU ILDFORD.—Nov. 3.—For supply of stoneware drain- LEAVESDEN.—Nov. 5.—For erection of an isolation hospital 
pipes, Portland cement, brooms, brushes, &c. MreCeiG. 


at Leavesden Asylum, near Watford, Herts. Mr T Duncombe 
Mason, borough surveyor, Tunsgate. Mann, clerk, Metropolitan Asylums Board, Embankment, EC, 


f 


| 
| 
| 


PATENT INDURATED STONE 


MANUFACTURED PATENT INDURATED STONE CO. Ltd. City Offices: 21 Gt. St. Helen's, London, E.C 

Works—-MILLWALL, E. : lo a 
THOROUGHLY MATURED SLABS, CONCRETE SANITARY TUBES, CONCRETE MAN 
HOLES, PATENT IN SITU PAVING, SILLS, HEADS, BAY WINDOWS, & 


and is a pleasing — 


sib atbotiattch <hagee Solign um stain, : 
wa Wood Preservative. sia 


Particulars fom MAJOR & CO. Ltd. Solignum Depot, HULL. 


SUPPLIED TO WINDSOR CASTLE FOR H.M. THE KING. 
Payments extended over any number of years for Vestries, Corporations, and District Councils. 


Perfect Foothold. Cope and Work like Natural Stone. No Laminations. 
Face equal to a Polished Flag. Natural York Stone Appearance. 
No Air Cavities. Non-Porous. Frostproof. 

Wear alike full Depth of Slab. 
Hydraulic Pressure over 1,000 Tons. 
Never becomes Slippery. 


=. 


By &. @85 Contractors 
Royal (23 oh to H.M. 
Letters fst Goverl- ; is 
Patent. d ment. for STEPS, LANDING ee 


WINDOW and DOOR HEAD: 
SILLS, JAMBS, or apy purpose for whit 
NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL STONE CAN BE USE! 

WILL LAST A CENTURY. | 


The HARD YORK NONSLIP STONE co: 


(BRANCH oF BROOKES, LTD.), 


Head Offices: HALIFAX. London, N.W.: 22 SOMERS TOWN (Midland Railwa 
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LEEDS —Nov. 3.—For erection of large printing shed in 
Cardigan Lane. Messrs. Thomas Winn & Sons, architects, 
_g2 Albion Street, Leeds. 

LEWISHAM —Nov. 4—For construction of underground 
| sanitary conveniences at Lee Green and Catford. Particulars 
_ can be obtained at the Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Catford 
| S.E. 

_ LONDON.—Nov. 12.—For construction of two jetties and 
works at the wharf, 167 Grosvenor Road, SW. Mr. John 
Hunt, town clerk, City Hall, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

LONDON. — Nov. 18.— For roadwork and _platelaying 
required for the reconstruction on the conduit system for 
electric traction of the tramways :—(a) From the Elephant and 
Castle, vid New and Old Kent Roads to East Greenwich ; 
(6) from the Elephant and Castle, v/@ Walworth Road, 
Camberwelk Green, Church Street, Peckham Road and 
Queen’s Road to New Cross Gate. Particulars from the 
Engineer’s Department, London County Council, County Hall, 
(Spring Gardens, London, S.W., on payment of 1o/. 
returnable). 
| Lonc Eaton.—For erection of (A) six villas in two blocks, 
(B) twelve pairs of houses, (C) twelve pairs of houses, (D) 
ssewering and making of new roads at Long Eaton, Notts. 
‘Mr, Frank H. Collyer, architect, 8 Bridlesmith Gate, Notting- 
ham. 

_ MANCHESTER.—Nov. 10.—For construction of a boundary- 
wall and foundations for the high-level railway and coal bunkers 
at the Stuart Street generating station, Bradford, Manchester. 
Particulars may be obtained at the City Surveyor’s Office, 
Town Hall, Manchester. 

| MIDDLESBROUGH.—Nov., 7.—For erection of a stable and 
vart-shed at the Albert Park. Mr. Frank Baker, borough 
engineer, Municipal Buildings, Middlesbrough. 

| MONTE VIDEO.—Dec. 15.—For the Sanitary works to be 
sarried out in Monte Video harbour. Works offered for tender 
nelude the following :—(z) A rock tunnel, 1,278 metres in 
ength, 3m. 65 in height, and 3m in width; (4) a main col- 
€ctor, 1,557 metres 60 by 1,283m. 30 in length, oval profiles 
80m. and in. 70 in height respectively ; (c) a secondary 
collector 2,016m. in length, varying its oval profiles from I’70m,, 
‘m. 25, and om. 98 in height; (d) the auxiliary collectors, 
ffluents, &c. Plans, estimates and general conditions can be 
iad in Monte Video by applying to the “Ministerio de 
Tomento,” and through the respective Legations in Europe. 
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Tenders made in Europe through the Legations in the above- 
mentioned countries should be handed to the said Legations 
at least one month before the, mentioned date. Plans, &c., 
may be seen at the offices of the Consulate-General of Uruguay, 
Edinburgh Mansions, Howick Place, Victoria Street, S.W. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—For erection of business premises, 
showrooms and offices, &c., in Grey Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Mr. W. H. Knowles, architect, Grey Street, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE —Nov. 6.—For supply and erection 
(complete) of a new triple-expansion direct-coupled engine of 
3,c03 horse-power at the power station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Mr. A E Le Rossignol, general manager, Manors Powers 
Station, 

NEW MALDEN.—Nov. 5.—For erection of three attached 
villas in Presburg Road, New Malden, Surrey. Mr. Vincent 
Navison, architect, 7 Market Place, New Malden. 

NEWTON ABBOT.—Nov. 11.—For erection of a nurses 
home at the workhouse, Newton Abbot, Devon. Mr. Samuel 
Segar, architect, Union Street, Newton Abbot. 

NOTIINGHAM.—For pulling-down and rebuilding shop in 
Clumber Street, Nottingham. Mr. Frank H. Collyer, architect, 
8 Bridlesmith Gate. 

OGBOURNE ST. GEORGE (WILTS).—Nov. 8.—For supply, 
delivery and erection of pumping plant at the waterworks. The 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Swindon. 

PRESTON.—Nov. 10.—For widening in stone of Standish 
county bridge, which carries the main road from Wigan to 
Chorley over the Bradley brook. Plans and particulars at the 
County Bridgemaster’s Office, Preston, Lancs. 

SCOTLAND.—Nov. 3.—For additions to home farm offices, 
Candacraig. Mr. Christie, factor, Estate Office, Strathdon. 

SCOTLAND.—Nov. 4.—For additions and alterations to 
Glassel House, Aberdeen. Messrs. Jenkins & Marr, engineers 
and architects, 16 Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 

SCOTLAND.—Nov. 6—For erection of the administrative 
and infirmary blocks at Bangour, for the Edinburgh District 
Lunacy Board. Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, architect, 25 Rutland 
Square: 

SCOTLAND.—Nov. 6.—For additions and alterations to 


(1) Kinlochlaggan Hotel and (2) gamekeeper’s house at Cluny. 


Mr. Alexander Mackenzie, architect, County Buildings, 
Kingussie. 


EXTRACTORS. 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


MINETT & CO. 


: | 
iy, 
H(i HM 4 i ESTAB.] LIMITED. 1871, 
se \ AY eran | SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING MILLS, 
it Hi p all Tht | Telegrams, Telephone, Mouldings worked to any Design 
IN| “LIMMER, LONDON.” | 862. at Lowest possible Rates. 


POTF, tASSELS- 


=——— 


a 
ForM or BLoex 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices: 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


LUMINOUS PAINT. 


MANY MEDALS 


Scaffold Boards Cut, Cornered, and 
Hooped with Iron at very Low Rates. 
Prices on Application. 
PLOUGH BRIDGE 


ROTHERHITHE 


(Adjoining Surrey Commercial Docks), 
TELEPHONE 521 Hop. 


EDWARDS & MEDWAY 


AWARDED. 


T, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON 
ENCINEERS & ‘FOUNDERS, 
MOTHERWELL. 


OATALOGUES FREE. 


''W. G. HORNE & SONS, LIMITED. 


5 TORRENS STREET CITY ROAD, E.C. 


FRENCH ASPHALTE CO, 


Kennington Steam Joinery Works, 

9 ETHELRED ST., KENNINGTON CROSS, S.E, 
Telegraphic Address, “ Edgythe, London.” 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 
and every description of STONEWORK exeeuted 
r on the premises. 

Architects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 
espatch. HSTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


—~ 


MRTLEY FIRE CLAY CO, 


ILLAND ROAD, LEEDS. 


LZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS', 


ARCHITECTS 
Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., F.C. 


RICHARD D. BATCHELOR, 


TERRA-COTTA 


DOOR OR WINDOW HEADS, 
PANELS, PILLAR CAPS, 
RIDGES, CHIMNEY TOPS, &c. 


WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 
Grimsby Road, CLEETHORPES. 


Ss to%e Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. L 2% AN IRONWORKS 
of IAT ris ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY ey. Dive Magen 
So Paes ; Som Xe, “a, STANLEY BRIDGE 
“sho WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. ng ey 
73 oP or << LARGEST STEAM WELL-BoRING Toots IN THE KINGDOM. i o CHELSEA, S.W. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 
UC Srey re eee EES canara 
» LXVII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. fFrice 12s, 6d. 


Columns, Girders, Roofs, Railings, 
Ornamental Work, Castings, &c. 
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SCOTLAND.—Nov. 8.—For erection of the combination 
infectious disease hospital at the east end of Old Rattray, 
Blairgowrie, and also for thé erection of boundary walls. 
Messrs. L. & J: Falconer, architects, Blairgowrie. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—For extension of car-sheds and other 
buildings at the Portswood tramway depdt. All information 
may be obtained at the Borough Engineer's Office, 

STOCKPORT.—Nov. 8.—For an addition to the tramcar 
sheds at Mersey Square. Mr. John Atkinson, borough 
surveyor, St. Petersgate, Stockport. 

STOCKPORT.—Nov. 4.—For repairs to the bridge at 
Norbury Hollow, Middlewood. Mr. G. Severn Doncaster, 
surveyor, Council Offices, Hazel Grove. 


SUNDERLAND.—Nov. 28.—For supply of one steam-driven 
three-phase generator, motor generators and static transformers 
and high and low tension switchboards. Mr. J. F.C. Snell, 
electrical engineer, Town Hall, Sunderland. 

TROWBRIDGE.—Nov. 5.—For completion of an existing 
cattle bay in the cattle market, and alterations to urinals at the 
town hall. Mr. H. G. Nicholson-Lailey, town surveyor, Town 
Hall. 


WALES.—For erecting 11 houses in Oid Box Yard, Llanelly. 
Messrs. J. Davies & Son, architects, Cowell House, Llanelly. 

WALES.—For rebuilding business premises and offices at 
6 and 7 St. John’s Square, Cardiff. Mr. E. H. Bruton, architect, 
119 Queen Street, Cardiff. 

WALES.—For erection of twc new shops in Cowell Street, 
Llanelly; alterations and additions to the Ashburnham hotel, 
Burry Port; extensions, &c., to house at Garnant, and ditto 
Glanamman ; seven houses at Gilbert Road, Llanelly ; new 
house, &c., near Derwydd station; new shop and premises at 
Brynamman. Mr. William Griffiths, architect, Falcon 
Chambers, Llanelly. 

WALES.— Nov. 3.—For erection of a school, with master’s 
house, boundary walls, roads, &c, at Aberbargoed. Messrs. 
James & Morgan, architects, Charles Street Chambers, Cardiff. 

WALES.—Nov. 3.—For erection of classroom, cloak-rooms, 
boundary walls, &c., at Beaufort Hill Board school, Llangat- 
tock, Breconshire. Mr. Henry Waters, architect, Waengoch, 
Beaufort. 

WALES.—Nov. 4—For erection of a mixed and infants’ 
school (to accommodate about 409) at Ystradgynlais. Mr. 
Philip Williams, Tyr Gorof, Ystradgynlais. 
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WALES.—Nov. 5.—For erection of a chapel,.Cwmllynfell 
Glamorgan. Rev. J. Rees, Cwmllynfell. e 


WALES.—Nov. 6.—For erection of fog signal house, &c., 
at Nash Point, Glamorgan. Mr. Chas., A. Kent, secretary, 
Trinity House, E.C. ma 
_ WaLEs.—Nov. 6 —For alteration and extension of the 
timber Janding-stage and sundry works on the pier structure, 


Llandudno. Mr. John J. Webster, 39 Victoria Street, West- 
minster. 


WALES.—Nov. 8.—For erection of an office for the deputy. 
county surveyor at the rear of the town hall, Bridgend, 
Glamorgan. Mr. T. Mansel Franklen, clerk of the Council, 
Glamorgan County Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 


_ WALES —Nov. 12.—For erection of four cash offices at the: 
pier head, Harroby Street, Lincoln Street and Woodville Road 
met Siaugee Mr. W. Harpur, borough engineer, Town Hall, 

ardiff. Pe 


WALES.—Nov. 26.—For erection of the Hafod school, 
Swansea. Mr. G. E. T. Laurence, architect, 
Chambers, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


WALSALL —Nov. 10.—For erection of cart-sheds, stables | 


and other buildings, and alterations to existing buildings at 
Daw End, Rushall. Mr. Frederick W. Mager, district sur- 
veyor, Aldridge, Walsall. 


WILLESDEN.—Nov. 11.—For erection of an assembly hall, 
laboratories, &c., at the Polytechnic, Priory Park Road. Mr. | 
H. T. Wakelam, county architect, Middlesex Guildhall, West- | 
minster. 


YORK —Nov. 5.—For erection of station buildings, plat- 
forms, stationmaster’s house and four cottages at Horden | 
Colliery, eight cottages at Blackhalls and eight cottages at 
Easington, for the North-Eastern Railway Company. Mr. 
William Bell, architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. | 


PROGRESS is being made in the scheme for erecting new | 
premises for the Leysian Mission. The completed scheme will - 
cost 110,000/, but at present the outlay is to be limited to | 
100,000/., the erection of the lesser hall and suite of vestries 
being deferred. 


: 


Chandos | 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “‘INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLRB3, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 
OLDACRES & CO 52 CHANCERY LANE, 

ay LONDON, W.O. 
“Quantities ’’ Box, 14” x9"x5”, 2s. each. 
Tele. No. 1021 P.O. Central. Telegrams, ‘‘Oldacres, London.” 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1902, price 6d., post Td.3 
Leather, 1s, Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIO 


PRINTS. 
White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 
W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED: 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.H. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for Prints by Hlectric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 


“ Quantities’? Box, 14 in. by 9 in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each ; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


W. HARDAKER, 13 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


TT. A. HARRIS, 


199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
narded on Application. 
MzrpAL AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGH. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
quares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description, 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS: 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


PLEASE SPECIFY 


SAM DEARDS’ 


PATENT 


‘(SELF-LOCKING” GLAZING, 


The removable Lead Cap and “Self-Locking” Steel Bar 
are special features that no other systems possess. 
Requires no Nuts, Boits, Serews, or Packing. 


VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


‘And 34 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 


Guaranteed 5 Years. 


DRAWING O*FICE. — 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, 


‘POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), | 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up? 
73 inches wide). 


POORE’S Traeing Cloths (8differentkinds), | 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Sample 


GEO, J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOL 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPH! 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMO!) 
DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, / 

Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadwy 
WESTMINSTER. == 


Telephone No. 185 Wes 
Telegraphic Address, *‘ Cartoons, 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTOR) 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, = 


A 


W. J. FURSE & Ct 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Res! ; 
_ Telegrams, “ FURSH,. NOTTINGHAM.” we 


ter. , 
iy 
Londo" 


“ What we 
can do 


for YO 


Write us to send you, Post Free, the above beau” 
printed Pamphlet. y 


— 163 STRAND 
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HUNSTANTON. 
TENDERS. For works at the Le Strange Arms hotel, Hunstanton, Norfolk. 
BIRMINGHAM. Lf Se e . ° A ° £75639 OO 
ny enaut Bros. = . . 1 0,040% O10 
ea ee prea! sake for the oe) Panel He tat Bei alia 
Se 2 8 7205 ? Reuben Shanks ‘ : 6,295 0 o 
4 < Yi es &S F . 6, 
| F. WHITFIELD & Co, Birmingham (accepted) . £50 0 0 Tahar eetel : ; : 6, ie | A 
BECKENHAM. IRELAND. 
| ‘For street works, Bromley Road, Shortlands. Mr. JoHN A. For construction of a main sewer at Knocknagree, Millstreet. 
‘Shewe surveyor. Lb J. J. HICKEY, Millstreet, co. Cork (accepted) . £145 0 0 
| Peters oO. : - é A THO 3°45 0 
W. Pearce ‘ : é : «467019 ‘oO 
J. Meston ct ae oe 663 8 8|_ oat iaks, Jiang sepia EEE ner 
|W. T. Merrin ; : OS - 637 6 6| “°F erection of Loxford Hall boys and girls’ school. ECey 
; DAWSON, architect, 7 Bank Buildings, Ilford. 
| Wheeler : 7 : : 5) COG 140 0 Ly FN 
\ _ fs oe 
| . Sa Co ° aide ond Se Pe 5 ie W. J. Maddison TO tt. . £12,026 © o 
ay ‘ ‘ : ; ; : : McCormick & Sons ; : «) 1578t oF o 
WILSON, BORDER & Co., 1 Derby Gardens, ? 
Ilford (accepted) 563 15 7 S. Parmenter . 11,662 0 o 
: ; : ate Ios A. Reed . : 11,400 0 Oo 
BRANDON. Thomas & Edge . II,200 0 oOo 
For erection of a post office at Brandon, Suffolk. Mr. JAMES Hin & Beater at be: an ag 
___ FARLEY, architect, Old Cross, Hertford. Se ig cota mi ip 4 sy 8 
J. H. & F. Mann Ao ee ere Mein of LBs 1Gr. 0 | fh say ; ; ane re 
Nash & Nash . STE RE J. Appleby ; Se Faber loi 
| Holmes. ; : SSP rGato. o Hammond & Son . - - 10,677 0 o 
J. ; Lawrence, Walker & Son - 10,644 0 Oo 
|, E. West . - 1,539 © © ) 
R. Dye . ‘ . 14970 0 G, Coffin & Son ; : i 10607) 0.50 
Rm Shanks 1.450 pe F. WiLLMort, Ilford (accepted ) - 10,375 0 o 
ers . . : ; 
_ G, Jackson : - 1,450 0 oO Boundary walls, drains, &c. 
_ J. G. Cowell Maes soe On. 0 W. J. Maddison Sy eat ee tes cet" TOG) 07.0 
| G. W. Hawes : : ; ’ ; +). §390.G70 McCormick & Sons ; ae T,O74N OLtO 
J. PARREN & Son, St. Ives (accepted) £;251 «O70 A. Reed . : s : *" § 3,600" -o' +o 
S.Hipwell & Co. : ’ é I,I50 O oO Thomas & Edge . aes - £4909 0 0 
S. Parmenter . ; : Fr - 1,444 0 o 
| BRISTOL. J. Appleby . : : : - 1,440 0 0 
For erecting north aisle and vestry to parish church, Kirk & Randall é 1,437 90 9 
Fishponds. Mr. E. H. LINGEN BARKER, architect. Gregar & Son : > - 1,410+0 @ 
Church. : 3 ; " ;: SEP ObTt' oO oO H. J. Carter : ‘ ; - 1,409 0 @ 
Stephens & Bastow . . 1,943 ° oO Lawrence, te & Son : wm Tt ttar OF 9 
Hayes - ; : : ; 1,749 0 0 Hammond & Son > “ 1,318 o © 
_ Ctark, Fishponds (accepted) . 1,636 0 Oo G. Coffin & Son : ; 1,240 0 oO 
Walters. p : : : : 1,616 0 o F. Willmott F I,I55 0 oO 


> 
= 


A. GC. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


VAG TAR PAVING 


Irtificial Stone § Mosaic, 

_ Moulded or Plain, 

TN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
ishalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


Ac. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
_JLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, §.E. 


SS 
WELDON STONE. 


\A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
al jleforall kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 


OXYLIN Fibrous Plaster 
DECORATIONS. 


CORNICES READY for FIXING from 64d. foot. 


OVERDOORS, CEILINGS, GAPS, TRUSSES, &c. 
ESTIMATES FOR SPEOIAL WORK, 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


)stestified by its use tor upwards of three contarien, Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 
7E ON 8TONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS London : 77 Queen Victoria S treet, E.C. 
» with GkEaT DuRABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


CROGGON & SON. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKING. 
INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 


| For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
= 300KE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, CORBY, KETTERING 


Sone and Granite 
Wked to Plan or Specification. 


RCEN STONE, “DURABLE” ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 

he ise oeks GALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 
i . ANO ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 

=: GALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS. 

vis Specialties | Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. | 

ai! in Polished Work. 


i VALLONGO SLATE AND 
MARBLE QUARRIES CO., Ltp., 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR. 


55 UEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C eatin 
| a . ABSOLUTELY 
aI ATE SLABS ot any dimensionsfor 


ut WEATHER-PROOF. 


0 Baths, Tanks, Billiard Beds, &o., &e. 


| Prices and full particulars on application, J OHN KING, 
| LIMITED, 
NATER S U PPL| E S ENGINEERS, 
| LIVERPOOL. 
hy SIONS, COUNTRY HOUSES, TOWNS, VILLAGES, _ London Office : 7 Quality Court, 
zy ce, Thousands of springs discovered by W. Stone, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
‘peiWater Finder. Artesian and other Wells Bored and» 


‘Ving abundant supplies of Pure Water. Illustrated 
2e.—Address. W, STONE, Artesian and Con- 


H. E. GAZE, 16 Hinde St., LONDON, W.. 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


| 


Full particulars can be obtained Srom the Offices, 
| | HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.c. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


James Bedford & Co, 


I N . (Successors to 
TTT, |. CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A.,& HILL & HEY). 


iw | i Ventilating Engineers, 
ser Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


_ “EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 

_. SYPHON VENTILATORS 

Well made in strong Zinc 
throughout, 

Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture, 

|) Price Lists, Oatalogues, Esti- 

mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 


Tele. Address, 
“Ventilator, Halifax." 


REG. No. 321533. 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 
The Best Meterial for 


Paths, Floors, Roots, Stables, Cowsheds, 
Coacn-houses, &c. 


CONTRACTOR TO {Seago 
H.M. GOVERNMENT & Doe 


Every description of Asphalte laid and supplied. 


ESTABLISHED 
1851, 


= WARMING 


ti: Well Engineer, Bolin gbroke Hall, Spilsby, 


T. FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ILFORD—continucd. 
For erection of a domestic economy centre. Mr. VU. J. 
DawsoN, architect, Ilford. 


LEEDS. 
|For erection of a shed at Antwerp mills, Armley. Mr. C. S, 
NELSON, architect, Sun Buildings, 15 Park Row, Leeds. 


F. Gowen. : j : y : “5 £2397 °o o| Accepted tenders. 
Wilson. ; : : i : 1,850 0 0 EF. Wales, Armley, excavator, mason and brickwork. 
Hammond & Miles . : : : : . 43,634 14 -6 J. Trickett & Son, Bramley, carpenter and j joiner. 
H. C. Horswill . A ; : Z : 68,507, 810,041 L. Cooper, Leeds, ironfounder. 
Thompson & Co. 2 x . : . 1,573 IO O J. Lindley, Leeds, plumber and glazier. 
S. Coffin & Son ; : ‘ s : . 31,378 0 O J. Atkinson & Son, Leeds, slater. 
S. Parmenter . ¢ A S . 4 - 1,375 0.0 E. Greaves, Leeds, painter. 
J. Appleby : 4 ; 3 é b . 1,367 0 0 Total, £2,760 13s. 2@ 
S.& E. Moss . ; : ; : : < ¢ I33840°50-0 
cae & Woods . . ° ° ° 5 . 1,296 o oO LONDON. 
F. Willmott ; 2 2 » 1,245 0 O|F ae hB : 
HS. PORTER, ilford (accipéed) |. 2 Lae Coby ay 6 | Nae zenovating South Benn ee tos Oe 
Borkin . 5 : : : ; SOncages »° 85 10-0 
IVYBRIDGE. Carter 6° 6 ee a 
For erection of a masonry wall at the isolation hospital at Lee Bachelor & Sons . ; ‘ : : ° . 62, tore 
Mill, near Ivybridge. Mr. F. A. CLARK, surveyor, New Sergeant : : : ‘ : - : . 60 0 0 
Town Chambers, Old Town Street, Plymouth. Keetch -. : A : “ 3 eae , - 59. Om 
raver ; 3 : ’ 3 : : . £288 15 0 Thomas. ; : 7 > . : “ »- 55 OO 
PvAllen'( ie (OOO LG at tho eer bank ae 267 0 o| Withers -. «5 + 6 Ai 
R. T. Hortop : : : ; 5 : -. MOSSSIEO Wick. : : : ° ie? - 52, Oe 
W.E. Bennett . : : : ; Sate ahaa FO MIG O Heke & Sons . . . ° : : - 5010 0 
Bennett Bros. . ; » SIT 7 OO SAGs 22S Ee 50 0 © 
G. B. ANDREWS, Ivybridge (accepted ) : 1600! o HAYDON, 49 Nursery Road, Brixton (decoptndy © 44 17 0 
W_TYNE MARKET WEIGHTON. 
: JAREROW-O tee ks _ | For erection of a police-station and court-house at Market: 
For erection of electric tramway offices and car-sheds in Weighton, Yorks. 
Beech Street. T,. S. Ullathorne! 0. he ... «62,649 Ome 
T. LUMSDEN, Jarrow (accefied ). W. Barnes ‘ : ; : ; ; 2,572 0 O 
G. Shutt . : : : , ; : . 2,461 19 © 
KIRKHAM. G. Pape & Sons : . 2,397 | Ono 
For erection of a workhouse at Kirkham, Lancs. JOHN HUDSON, Market Weighton (accepted) . 2375 12 0 
S 4 = (@) ‘ | 
S. WILSON, St. Annes-on-the-Sea (accepted) . £43,997 © NOTTINGHABE 
: For painting the tramway poles on the Wilford Road section. | 
ogee 5 LYNN. Mr. ARTHUR BROWN, ei engineer. : 
For alterations and additions to Thurlow House, King’s Lynn. Allwood & Attewell  . ; : : » £30 2 a 
Renaut Bros. . : s ; ; 3 . £2,494 0 O W. M. Tims . i : ; ; ’ ; . 28:58m0.| 
Robert Dye. : 3 : ? ; 22,408 80150 G. H. Maddock . : ‘ ; : : .; 28217: 
John Cracknell . : : : : 3 « H2,270 70720 Smeeton & Son . ; 27 Tae | 
Reuben Shanks : : : F i . S250. Orso W. READ, Bluecoat Street (accepted ws ; . _ 20 TGRe | 


! 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. | 


(Ineorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) : 
a Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAN. 


“Impermeable” Concrete Pavini 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &e. 


ARTIFICIAL STONE ivcctiszs S22", 205, conn sett 
F. BRADFORD & CO. HOMERTON, LONDON, Nl 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


noite ALFRED W ALKER & SON, 7 Upper James St., Colden Sq., Londen, We re 
Leeds. Woodville, Pudsey, Leeds. -” ' 


CONTRACTORS FOR rey SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, é 
EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential euliains 
Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). 

Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, “ Walker. 


American Maple Flooring 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. | 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduce! 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 168,10 176 DRUMMOND. STREET), ™ 


| 


3, Conereters, Pad 
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MIDDLESEX. 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 


———E——————— fine 


For construction of light railways, for the Middlesex County 


Council. Mr. H. f. WAKELAM, county engineer. 

Railway No. 1.—Lordship Lane and Bruce Grove. 

J. A. Dunmore ; ; £52 946 
R. C. Brebner & Co. 43,846 
Kirk & Randall 37,830 

A. Porter ‘ 37,311 
W. L. Meredith & Co. 36,944 
Binns 36,412 

C. Wall . 36,068 

R. W. Blackwell & Co. 35,584 

P. Smith. : 33,483 
T. Adams : 33,414 

A. Kellett & Sons 32,982 

E. Nuttall 32,326 

J. A. Ewart 30,983 

A. Faulkes 30,374 
W. Manders 30,216 
Dick, Kerr & Co. . ; 28,498 
W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd. . 28,336 
 W. Griffiths & Co Ltd.*. 28,329 
Jj. G. White & Co., Ltd. . 28,232 
_ Macartney, McElroy & Co. 31,754 


: Railway No 5 —Edgware Road. 


~ R.C. Brebner & Co. 85,278 
- W.L. Meredith & Co. 72,339 
_ Kirk & Randall : 67,598 
__R W. Blackwell & Co. . 66,857 
' H. Morecroft . 64,927 
| P. Smith . 61,665 
A. Kellett & Sons 60,431 
E. Nuttall 59,990 
| CC. Wall .. 59,992 
| Macartney, McElroy & Co. 58,184 
_ J. Mowlem & Co. . ; 57,965 
J. A. Ewart 57;039 
W. G. Wimpey 55,271 
} Dick, Kerr & Co. . 50,367 
| W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd. 50,221 
J. G. White & Co, Ltd. . 49,881 
J.G White & Co., Ltd. 49,537 


| 9 * Tenders recommended for acceptance. 
be supplied. 


— 


—_ 


DAN OH DBO NWU00 


— 


English rails 


NOMOADOR OBhNDwOOL OHLFPFHO 


ra] ~ 
oO0O-= COwod 


to 


+ 
COMMA NAWCOOHNOLS 


oo 


Railway No. 3.—Archway Road and Great North Road. 


R. C. Brebner & Co. £86, 74017 4 
W. L. Meredith & Co. 70,628 3 5 
Kirk & Randall O7 O58. 170 2 
R. W. Blackwell & Co. 63,298 19 2 
P. Smith . 61,403 5 8 
C, Wall 61,337 13 10 
E. Nuttall A 59,c86 18 6 
A. Kellett & Sons . ; 58,989 9 6 
Macartney, eau & Co. 57,585 § 6 
J. A. Ewart 56,580 12 8 
A. Faulkes -. 54,964 12 5 
Dick, Kerr & Co. . -,. 50,644 0 2 
W. Griffiths & Co, Ltd, * oF 1SO.224. TO 2S 
J. G. White & Co., Ltd. 50,022 yn 3u I 


* Tender ere en for acceptance. 
be supplied. 
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MIDDLESEX —continued. 


English rails to 


NUNEATON. 


For painting, colourwashing, whitewashing and sundry repairs 


to the workhouse. 


Accepted tenders. 


H. B. Shaw & Son, 27 Bishop Street, Coventry, 


plumber, &c TALIA GSO 
Thomas & Matthews, Queen’ S Road, ‘Nuneaton, 

plumber, &c.  . : go fo) 
G. Smith, Chilvers Coton, builder, &e. 34 15 Oo 
A. Rowley, Nuneaton, plumber, &c. 4 OL fe) 
A. Brown, West Bridge Square, Leicester, 

painter ; : : ; : : = 75*Io) oO 
W. Wright, 36 Edward Street, Nuneaton, 

builder, &c. . : ; : 74.0 0 


Mr. 


OTTERY ST. MARY, 


For alterations and additions to The Grove, Holcombe, Devon. 
EDWARD GEO. WARREN, 


architect, Commercial 


Chambers, Exeter. 


F. Williams, Ottery St. Mary, buildings. 


Garton & King, Exeter, heating and plumbing. 


No competition. 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


| 
: HNSONS PHILIPS CABLES; 


Also STEAM. 


iLFRED GRINDROD & co. 
WEST sT.. SHEFFIELD. | 


TESTED GUARANTEED - 

WRITE FOR PrIcE LISTS AND SAMPLES. | Bj 

HNSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, > a 
OLD OHARLTON, KENT. | 5 

| onaQ 

HOT WATER, s .a 

High and Low. : 2 

Fee 

ae 

A 


Telephone No. 2740, 
4, WORK GUARANTEED. 


| VENTILATING 


 VAL-DE-TRAVERS 
CK ASPHALTE PAVING 


Sole Licensees for Yorkshire District. 


EORCE CREENWOOD & SONS, 


Cierete & Rock Asphalte Paving Conichctore 
|NEW BRUNSWICK STREET, HALIFAX. ~ 
| COMPETENT WORKMEN EMPLOYED. 

{LL WORK GUARANTEED. ESTIMATES FREE. 
@. Address, “‘CONCRETE, HALIFAX.” Telephone No. 300. 


ve HELLIWELL 


“PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


ATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 
LION OFFICEs 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 3 


ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET, 


THE SAFETY LIFT AND Sates CO. 


ALTERNATING & CONTINUOUS 
DIRECT COUPLED 
ELECTRIC LIFTS. TANKS & CISTERNS. 


HYDRAULIC, STEAM, OR orFices—5 FENCHURCH STREET, 
HAND POWER. | 


BLAGKWALL 


GALVANIZED IRON 
COMPANY, Limited. 


GALVD. CORRUGATED 


AND 


PLAIN WORKING-UP 


SHEETS. 
RIDGE CAPPING, GUTTERS, 


&e. 


IRON ROOFING 


AND 


BUILDINGS. 


| 


GALVANIZERS inns‘or IRONWORK. 


LONDON, E.C. 


ia 
va 
oe] 
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SUPPLEMENT 
Sa rr 
PLYMOUTH. SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 
For erection of artisans’ dwellings (block No. 4), fronting Looe | For erection of viaduct. 
Street. Mr, JAMES PATON, borough surveyor. W. A. Baker & Co., Ltd. . ‘ 5 - £9;250' 0 © | 
J.P. Berry : : ; 5 : ‘ £7;998)0. ¥O Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd. . ; ; » 7091 13 7 | 
Je, PGA eo ae eo eo ae cee eae a G. Thompson & Co.. : 7307 0 0 | 
W.E. Blake . : ‘ : . ‘ is ARGO). 10 Jones’s Ironfoundries and Engineering Coy Ltd. 6,999 0 o 
Pearce Bros. . ot EP ae er, OE Oe EG Mayoh & Haley . .  . . J) 0; Goan | 
A. R. Lethbridge & Son eee ane eee 6,935 0 oO A. Fasey & Son . © 6 ls Gigoageiamna | 
A. Andrews. : : : j . 6,925 “0°40 Clayton, Son & Co., Ltd. - z : - 6,280 0 9 | 
AS NEDO les 5 ei Neen ee Wn. aires Rett kee RI S. Cutler & Sons. 7 6 fe a) OCR ana | 
J. Cockerell : 5 ‘ f ; ; «C3799 0-6 Jukes, Coulson, Stokes & Co. : . . - 6,099 0 o | 
Wakeham Bros. ; ; : : 5 54 O)779 27026 f 
T. Maye: =. 4 . : 6,756 Comme) STEPNEY. 
S. ROBERTS, Plymouth (accepted) 2 . 6,3¢6 o o| For construction of a well and sump pit at the electricity supply — 
station. Mr. W. ge be engineer. | 
© Se Wy Cole, Ltd. . , . ~ £5258 @ 0 
PURLEY Carlton Ironfoundry Co. ; : : - 399; 18 || 
For erection of a house at Parley, Surrey. Mr. F. OWEN W.G Ree Lip. ae epted ) 3 : pel Eg 
Moors, architect, 12 Cornford Grove, Balham, S.W. : Ge ° 3). 
W. ae . ° . e G 5 £1 698 Oo Oo i SWINDON. 
a es A hy : Y Z 1397) 9 Oo ior supply of one complete lighting switchboard, with all 
J. Robinson . : : : 5 ; loo Aun OmEO a 
We Wailer j ; : i ; : . 1,205 010 instruments and accessories. 
WieSnithie Son Sce ie B. THOMAS, Cornbrook Telegraph Works, 
J Ww Sereeseee m ; , : ; ; Means? Fe ae Worsley Street, Hulme, Manchester (accepted ) £929 10 0 | 
E. Smart & Son : : : : ; : 1124 10 6] Fora complete installation of the electric light and wiring to | 
W. H. Baldwin 3 : : : ; : ig hES The NO the motors on the electricity works, and for the supplyand | 
A. G. Wright . : ; is 5 2 (aL Out ors delivery of testing instruments and engine-room accesso- 
W. H. Chapman & Son . s < ; .» 1,006 0.0 ries. 
W. Hine . moh teppei nok bene Scie a ale (OP lie Ren Accepted tenders. 
E. Goulder (exors. of) : : ; : san L070 ¢ OF -O Motor ee &c, 

J. S. Simmons & Co. 1,050 0 O R. J. Nicholson & Co, : «Agee aeee 
GATHERCOLE BROS, Upson "Road, Norbury Testing r instrumennee &C, 
(accepted) « s+ + 4 5 +» 1,029, 8 0} * Thomas-Houston Company...) 7 6 

TEWEKESBURY. 
REIGATE. For erection of a mortuary at the back of Avon. 
For extension to business premises, 74 Lesbourne Road, J. Howell, . . ° . ° . . £80 0 0 
Rete Mr. C. E. SALMON, architect, Bell Street, TORPOINT. 

T. Bushby & Son : : ; 3 ; . £159 o o| For construction of a sewer at the back of Gawen Terrace, 
Bagaley;caSonge 6) Mh. Boh) Gees eer eto Torpoint, Devon. | 
Nightingale & Sons . ‘ : 136" O20 W. E. BENNETT, 44 South View Terrace, 7 
G. MARTIN, Redhill (accepled) . : ; LEZ Oro Plymouth (accepted) . ‘ , ; 4  £8410Rne b 
Di Ti iii 
TD. MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS 
1,  ¥ BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD : 
EF a a . g Telegrams, ‘‘Snewin, London." LON DON, E.C. Telephone 274 Holborn. P 
—<—$———— EE ES rn tee tanto 2 GT 


FOR ALL CLIMATES 
WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. — 
aw | INSECT-PROOF. | 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING oN Jorsts. Placed under Floor Boards aaa 
Damp and DEADENS SouND. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 1870. 
SS 


FIREPROOF 


FIRB AS. 
SOUND, DAMP re 
rom em VEX DMIN PROOF 


Used by H.M. Government, Admiralty, War Office, India Office, H.M. Office of Works, | 
London County Council, &c. &c. j [ 


WORKS: WALDO ROAD, WILLESDEN, N.W.- 
CATALOGUE AND QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION. 4 


lad 


neer. 

| Watson, Gow & Co. . : : ; ° itt ee) 

' Stanton Iron Co. ; : : 278° 1752°6 
D. Y. Stewart & Co. t . ‘ 278/17 0 
Cochrane & Co. . : Aas - . 261 7 6 
Needham & Son . : : - ; : me25O.i2. 6 

__D. M. Stevenson & Co. ': é - : ,acA0e oO O 

_ jJ.&R. Ritchie : . . : 1) 243212%. 6 

_ Abbot & Co. F . A : : : 236 I0 Oo 
A. G. Cloake : . ute 3, 0 
BIRTLEY IRON Co, Durham (accepted) . ae 18 eco) 


TOTTENHAM, 

| For street works as follows. 

| Accepted tenders. 

Grounds & Newton, Page Green, South Tottenham, Crow- 
land Road £614 18s. 3¢., Ferndale Road £600 Ios. 6d. ; 
W. Guyatt, Kingscliffe ‘Villas, Mount Pleasant Road, 
Tottenham, Nelson Road (No. 1) £174 11s. 6d, (No. 2) 

£219 19s. 3d, Collingwood Road £339 115, Shelbourne 

| Road £2,133 25., Chester Road £826 19s. Id, "Belton Road 
3205, E. Frost, Steele Road, Tottenham, Eve Road 
£276 175. 10d. 
WALSALL. 

For sewerage works in Tantarra Street. 

G, TRENTHAM, Handsworth (accepted) 4 . £240 0 oO 
WARE. 

|For supply of broken Guernsey or Quenast granite, delivered 

free at Ware station at se Great Eastern Railway. 

_ C. M. MANUELLE, 120-123 Fenchurch Street, London, 

idinch and 13-inch 13s. 6d. per ton, 2-inch 135. 3d, 4 3-inch 

“screenings 125. 4d. (accepted ). 


WEST HAM. 


For metal rotary washing-machine, hydro-extractors, &c., at 
Union schools and workhouse, Leyton, for the West Ham 
Board of Guardians, West Ham. Mr. JOHN BULEY, 
engineer, Laurence Pountney Hill, E C. 

ee | REE MACH TREE MACHINE Co, LTD. (accepted ). 
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SUPPLEMENT = 
. TORQUAY. Received too late for Classification. 
For supply of about 37 tons of 3-inch and 4-inch ’pipes and _ LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 
2 tons of special castings. Mr. W. INGHAM, water engi- | For school improvements, boys and girls’ departments— 


Removing staircase, cloakrooms, lavatories and teachers’ 
rooms ; providing new halls for boys and girls about 
46 feet by 28 feet 6 inches ; new staircases ; cloakrooms, 
teachers’ rooms, lavatories ; redividing and restepping and 
improving lighting of existing classrooms; providing 
drawing classroom, 552 square feet area, and science- 
room, 368 square feet area; providing girls’ w.cs. and 
adapting existing boys’ w.cs. for coal shed; heating by 
low-pressure hot-water apparatus ; new drainage scheme. 
Revised accommodation: boys, 287; girls, 295 ; infants, 
363 ; total, 945. Loss of 56 places, Northey Street, 


A. 
Willmott & Sons . : mG 7500 8 OF + £255 0 «0 
C.Coxey A : 0.00 tae On OF ks F205 OO 
Bogle}: Wood : : ri Sheen Ole G49, Oo. 0 
Killby & Gayford 0;360""0, G+ 65. .0° 10 
Perry & Co, : Ois40°,0 OP + "58 )r'0")-0 
W. Gregar & Son 9,244 0 0 + 60 00 
H. Wall & Co.. ‘ $4, 9)157.. 0) O17 +7" 56 SO. O 
G. S. S. Williams & Son , é 7. 8,939) O OF £636.70. Oo 
Treasure & Son tO, 72k O20" PUF4S 40-0 
J. Outhwaite & Son* B,704, Or. SF S30 0 


A. If walls of classrooms and halls are plastered add. 

For altering position of an existing partition and providing a 
new glazed partition, in order to redivide classrooms E 
and F into three rooms; together with reversing the 
stepped flooring in the middle room in order to obtain left 
light, and partitioning off a portion of this room to form 
passage for direct access to the side rooms, Mantle Road 
(boys and girls’ school), 


E. Spencer & Co. 7 ; : . £515 iG 
Rice & Son. : c ‘ ’ . S100 0 
H. Bouneau 508 oO oO 
Maxwell Bros, Ltd. 406 0 oO 
W. Martin . : : 405 oO O 
E. P. Bulled & Gor - 397 0 0 
G. Kemp . 2070 BO 
J. Marsland & Sons 393 0 O 
W. Akers & Co. ; : 377 41040 
J. & C. Bowyer * : . 372 0 ©O 

(of Ha) 


Wake & Dean, Ltd. 


. 3 
* Recommended for nded for acceptance, 


#1 BATH STONE FIRMS, L"’ 
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STAGE PICTURES AND THEIR IMPORTANCE. 


THE tastes of playgoers are as various as their moods, but 
while one may like problem. plays, and another comedy, 
they are all united in demanding that, whatever description of 
piece they may witness, it shall be suitably and liberally put 
upon the stage. Dress, scenery, furniture, all must be attractive 
and appropriate if a play is to give general satisfaction. A 


TRADE NOTES. 


IN view of the importance of, technical education, Messrs, 
Andrew Handyside & Co., Ltd., of Derby and London, makers 
of steel bridges, roofs, buildings and structures, have just made 
arrangements for a number of their apprentices to attend © 
evening classes in prescribed subjects at the Derby technica] 
college, and in order to encourage them are paying half the 


tt; a 
Y PA —— 


case in point is that of the witty comedy, “ The Marriage of 
Kitty,” which, after a long and successful run at the Duke of 
York’s, has been transferred, with. every sign of further 
success, to Wyndham’s Theatre. Here the scenes are well 
contrasted : a lawyer’s office—substantial, sober, comfortable 


fees and purchasing: the. necessary instruments and books for 
each apprentice for aterm of three years. Apprentices who 
pass the prescribed examinations will receive increased wages, 
and be allowed to retain the instruments purchased forthem | 

THE tenth- edition has just appeared of.the useful little 


and businesslike, and a salon in the house.of Lady Belsize on 
the Lake of Geneva, of which the sketch conveys a good idea. 
The dainty furniture and draperies in this play were supplied 
by Messrs. Oetzmann & Co, of Hampstead Road, W. 


APIC 


A SANITARY | 
WASHABLE DISTEMPER 


brochure which, under the title of “American Crop Move- 
inents,” is issued by the London and Lancashire Fire Insurance 
Company. In this edition they have remodelled several of the 
tables in order to bring them quite up to date. For instance, 


PRODUCES A MUCH MORE PLEASING EFFECT THAN FLATTED 
OIL PAINT, AT ONE THIRD THE COST. 


‘““WAPICTI” can be made in any Tint, and is adapted for 
application to Plaster, Stucco, Brick, Stone, Cement, Wood, &c. 


FOR_INSIDE OR OUTSIDE WORK. 


‘““WAPICTI” may be used over Oil Paint, or Oil Paint may be 
applied over it. 


} wanutactr y ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LTD, New Gross, London, S.E. i! 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


, ‘ MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, DEPTFORD. 
THE THREE PREMIATED DESIGNS: By (1) Messrs. LANOHESTER, 
| STEWART & RICKARDS, (2) Messrs. 8. B. RUSSELL & ©, E. MALLOWS, 
(3) Mr. A. J, GALE, 


DESIGN by Mr. A. BRUMWELL THOMAS. 
a 
Tables 3, 4 and 5 are now on the basis of the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange figures, instead of following those of the 
New York Financial Chronicle, as hitherto ; they have intro- 
duced the new metric system into their calculations to meet 
the present trading basis ; and Table 18, dealing with the cost 
at carding engine head, has been converted into decimals as 
being more useful to the spinner. The tables deal with the 
‘cotton crop in its various phases, and as the company have 
received the best practical advice in their compilation, they 
-annot fail to be of material assistance to all in any way con- 
ected with the cotton business. : : 
WE have received from Messrs. G. M. Restall & Son, of 
3oho Pool Wharf, Birmingham, a pamphlet descriptive of their 
yew patent Coronation wood lathing, angle staves, &c. This 
athing is intended for walls, ceilings and other purposes, and 
varies from 14 inch to 3 inches in width, with an average thick- 
yess of $ inch. It can be supplied in almost any lengths up to 
(5 feet. Itis dovetail grooved and V- edged, and ifthe pieces be kept 
about 3-16 inch apart from one another they will form sucha key 
hat it will be impossible for any ceilings to give way or crack, 
and if two wire nails are fastened in each joist the laths will 
aot warp. The advantages claimed for this patent wood 
athipg ate as follows:—Ceilings can be pricked up before 
‘he floors are laid down, and if necessary can be skimmed, 
1s owing to the solidity of the laths, the nailing down 
of floor-boards will not disturb such ceiling. One inch 
n thickness of dry sand, mixed with any disinfectant or any 
nsecticide, and laid on the top o/ the ceiling, will have a 
sood sanitary result, as well as making the ceiling fireproof, 
ind if Restall’s: fireproof quick-setting adamantine plaster is 
ised in the plastering, such ceiling will be (as far as it is 
»ossible), “ fireproof,” and will be cheaper than metal lathing. 
The patentees do not consider metal lathing fireproof, as it 
‘oon gets red hot, and helps to set fire to the joists and other 
imber. Ceiling joists or studding can be kept 2 feet or more 
(part, thus saving time and timber. Thes lathing being wide 
oF 


SIMPLE IN 
\ONSTRUCTION. 
= 
MOST EASILY 
CLEANED. 


+ SERVICE PIPE FROM MAIN | 
B, INLET To FILTER. 
C, OUTLET oF FILTERED 

WATER 
D, FLUSH TAP. 
E.oRDINARY WATER 


Vater drawn direct 
rm Filters attached |) 
t the service pipe, 
nithout interfering 
vith the ordinary 


| draw-off tap. 


and in good lengths, saves time in fixing. It also takes 
considerably less plaster than if ordinary lathing were used. 


VARIETIES. 


AT Grays, in Essex, a working men’s club is about to be 
erected. Mr. M. Shiner, of 8 Crutched Friars, E.C, is the 
architect. 

A NEW Wesleyan lecture-hall and classrooms, costing 
2,500/., has been opened at Barton-on-Humber. There is 
I,210/. to raise. 

ABINGDON school has been extensively enlarged, and the 
new buildings were opened by the Lord-Lieutenant of Berk- 
shire on the 22nd inst. 

THE King has granted permission to Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, 
chairman of the British Fire Prevention Committee, to wear 
the decoration of the Red Cross recently conferred upon him 
by the German Emperor. 

THE new dry dock of the Tredegar Dry Dock and Wharf 
Company was opened on the 25th inst., when the Mayor of 
Newport (Mon), laid a memorial-stone recording the event. 
The new dock, which is built to accommodate the largest 
cargo steamers afloat, is 7c8 feet long and 65 feet wide, and by 
the use of intermediate gates can be converted into two docks, 
one 358 feet long and the other 348 feet. 

THE new public dispensary erected adjacent to the Royal 
Alexandra infirmary, Paisley, was formally inaugurated on the 
24th inst. The building, which has been erected as a memorial 
of the late Queen’s diamond jubilee, is a commodious structure, 
so arranged internally that visitors enter at one end, presenting 
their tickets at an office, then pass into a waiting hall, From 
here in turn they go into the doctors’ consulting rooms at the 
other end, get their advice and prescriptions, pass on to the 
dispensing department and thence out by another doorway. 

THE parish church of Llanllwchaiarn has now been re; 
opened. The. renovation was associated with the Coronation 
of His Majesty the King, and was, carried out under the 
personal direction of Mr. E_ Parke, architect, of the same 
place. The chancel has been lined with old oak panelling and 
an old oak altar. and reredos have been erected to com- 
memorate the reign of Queen Victoria. The reredos consists 
of a fine piece of carved moulding, after a design’ by Pugin 
which surmounts seven panels of Gothic tracery, which belonged 


ERKEFELD FILThh 


House Filter H as sketch, 30/= 
Smaller Size Fy. 22/6 


Architects are invited to 
see these Filters 
in operation 


at our Showrooms. 


2) ANDREW WILSON writes as follows:—‘The Filters sold by the Berkefeld 
| Filter Co., Limited, Loncon, W., remove all germs from water. They therefore represent ideal 
‘filters, giving pure (i.e. germless) water, and thus prevent Typhoid and many other diseases,” 
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formerly to Welshpool Church. The altar is ornamented with 
seven similar panels of tracery. 

THE foundation-stones of the new Baptist schools, Grove 
Road, Lowestoft, were laid on October 23. The schools, which 
are being erected on a site at the back: of the existing church 
and vestries, include large schoolroom, church parlour, infants’ 
room, kitchen, six independent classrooms and three other 
classrooms, capable of being thrown open into schoolroom by 
means of swivel partitions. Suitable lavatory accommodation 
is provided. The building is faced externally with red brick, 
the dressings being of white Costessey work. The design is 
of Late Gothic. The contract is let to Mr. Charles E. Earl, 
and amounts to. 1,338. The architects for the above new 
buildings and for the church (recently completed) are Messrs. 
G. & R. P., Baines, 5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, London, W.C. 

THE directors of John Brown & Co., Atlas Works, Sheffield, 
and Clydebank, Glasgow, announce that an agreement has 
been made for an amalgamation of interests with the well- 
known steel manufacturers, Thomas Firth & Sons, Ltd., of 
Sheffield. Under the agreement seven-eighths of the Ordinary 
shares of Firth & Sons have been acquired by John Brown & 
Co. in consideration of the transfer to the shareholders of the 
former company of 90,000 Ordinary shares of 1/. each fully 
paid and 24,009 Preference shares of 1o/ each fully paid of the 
latter company. The directors of John Brown & Co. state 
that, having regard to the profits made by Firth & Sons, the 
acquisition of this large interest in the business of that firm 
will be beneficial to the shareholders of their own company. 

COLONEL W. R. SLACKE, inspector of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, conducted an inquiry at the town hall, Stratford- 
on-Avon, on Tuesday, with reference to an application by the 
Town Council for permission to borrow 9,232/. for the purpose 
of effecting certain extensions and improvements at the gas- 
works. The town clerk explained that the gas undertaking 
was purchased by the Corporation in 1880. ‘The works were 
continually growing, and large sums had been spent upon them 
from time to time. It was necessary now that rew purifiers 
should be laid down, together with new feeding mains, and that 
other works should be carried out. As showing the increased 
consumption of gas, it was stated that in 1881 the consumption 
stood at about 28,coo,0090 cubic feet, whereas it was now 
considerably over 55,000,oco. The inspector took formal 
evidence and examined the plans, and afterwards, accompanied 
by the chairman and the gas manager, paid a lengthened visit 
to the works. 
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USED IN THE BANK OF ENGLAND and BRANCHES; the CAMBRIDGE HOSPITAL, ALDE 
and other important Buildings. 


Architects are invited to inspect these and other Specialties at the Works, wher2 further particular: 
obtained. Catalogues on application to ‘ 


GEORGE JENNINGS, LIMITED, — 


By Special Appointment SANITARY ENGINEERS TO H.M. THE 
LAMBETH PALACE ROAD, LONDON. 


Telegrams, 
** JENNINGS, LONDON.” 


Supplied to H.M. the King at Windsor Castle, and | 


AWARDED THE MEDAL OF THE SANITARY INST 


JENNINGS’ WARMED FRESH-AIR  YBNOICATING 


_ THE Roman Catholic church of St. Patrick, in Trim, Ireland 
is now completed. It is a fine building in the Early Decorated 
Gothic style, and comprises sanctuary, nave, transepts, side 


aisles, side chapels, nuns’ choir and two sacristies, and heating 

The total length of the interior of the chara. | 
137 feet 8 inches, and the width across transepts 77 feet, height © 
106 feet, and width — 


The principal — 
entrance to the church is through the tower ‘porch. The cee 


chamber. 


from floor to ceiling 50 feet, length of nave 
30 feet; width across nave and aisles 60 feet. 


itself, which is 25 feet square, rises ‘toa height of roo feet, with 
octagonal pinnacles at angles, surmounted by a spire 90 feet 
high. The total height of the spire from the ground to the to 


of the cross is 208 feet. The interior of the church is beautifully — 


decorated, and the high altar, fashioned from Sicilian marble 
isa beautiful work of art. The building was designed by the 


late Mr. W. Hague, architect, Dawson Street, and after his _ 


death the work was entrusted to Mr. W. H. Byrne, PRA | 


Suffolk Street. 


i Mr. Patrick Nolan, Monaghan, was the 
builder. t ie 


THE new Roman Catholic church at Selly Oak, Birming- | 
ham, is now open for public worship. It is dédicated to St. 


Edward, and is situated at the junction of Bournbrook and 
Elmdon Roads. The new building, the architect of which js 
Mr. H. T. Sandy, provides seating accommodation for about 
5¢o, and when fully completed will consist of a nave 82 feet 
long and 30 feet wide, two aisles equal in length to the nave 
and an apsidal-ended chancel. c 
and south aisles respectively will be the lady and Sacred Heart 
chapels, and at the west end of the nave a spacious vestibule, 
over which will be the choir and gallery. At the west end of 
the north aisle it is intended to build a tower, surmounted by a 
spire. The sides of the apse each contain a lofty, three-light 


traceried window, and the west gable is filled with an elaborate | 
traceried window. The design of the church is in the Early — 


Decorated sty:e of English Gothic, and the building, which has. 
been erected by Mr. W. Bishop, is mainly of ‘brick with 
stone dressings and faced externally with plaster. 


THE lending department and news and periodical-rooms of 


At the east ends of the north 


Bath 


the new free library at Leamington are now open to the public. | 


The library, which has hitherto been housed in the town hall, | 
is now accommodated under the same roof as the Municipal | 
Technical Institute, and the joint buildings have been erected | 
The style adopted by the architect, Mr. | 
H. Bottomley, of Leeds and Middlesbrough, is a free treatment | 


at a cost of 16,0001. 
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provide a commodious and substantial building rather than one 
_ with pretensions to architectural beauty. The accommodation 
provided for the library is particularly good, comprising a 
spacious newspaper reading-room, a comfortable periodical- 
room, and a well-equipped reference library. The arrange- 
ments for the lending library have been completely remodelled, 
and the indicator system has now, for the first time in 
Leamington, been adopted. 


KIRKLINTON CHURCH, Cumberland, has now _ been 
reopened after having undergone interior renovation and 
decoration which have made it a very handsome place of 
_worship. A new oak ceiling has been put in, new oak seats in 
‘both nave and chancel have been provided, a new pulpit has 
been erected, new floors have been laid down, a new heating 
_ apparatus has been introduced and the whole of the walls have 
‘been painted and decorated. The ceiling is provided with 
arched principals to encase the old ones and moulded purlins. 
The principals rest upon stone-carved corbels, the subjects of 
the carving being sacred emblems and monograms. The chancel 
seats have open traceried fronts, and are enclosed with a dwarf 
and carved screen resting upon a solid Devonshire marble 
‘plinth 8 feet long. On the screen is the carved motto, 
‘“Laudate Dominum, quia bonus Dominus; psallite nomini ejus, 
quoniam suave.” The pulpit is panelled and traceried, and 
‘rests upon a plinth also of Devonshire marble. The space 
‘between the choir stalls is paved with marble and the altar step 
is of the same material. The nave seats are handsome and 
comfortable, those in the front being open and traceried. The 
walls of the nave are panelled round with oak, and the passages 
are laid with oak blocks. The total cost of the work has been 
‘about 1,1007, Mr. J. H. Martindale, of Carlisle, was the 
architect. 


_ TRINITY CHURCH, Leeds, the new Congregational church 
which is being erected in Woodhouse Lane, is now nearing com- 
pletion. Erected from designs by Messrs. Danby & Simpson, 
Trinity Congregational church is in the Perpendicular Gothic 
style, and this form of architecture is carried throughout a 
complete equipment of buildings, there being in addition to 
the church a Jarge lecture-hall, vestries, classrooms and care- 
taker’s house. The church consists of nave, aisles, transepts, 
chancel, and a tower and spire rising to 130 feet. The main 
ontrance is approached by a flight of stairs leading to an outer 
vestibule, at what would be the west front were the building 
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i. 
| of the Renaissance, but the chief object in view has been to | oriented in the usual ecclesiastical style. Asa matter of fact, 


it is south-east. Above is a nobly proportioned seven-light 
window, and there is a corresponding window at the chancel 
end. The latter is filled in with stained glass, and this is the 
case also with one of the series of two-light windows in what 
for convenience may be described as the south aisle. The 


‘pulpit. is at the corner of the southern transept, and is of 


carved oak resting on a pediment of Caen stone, relieved with 
alabaster pillars. The fittings in the chancel, the choir stalls 
and the organ-case are also in carved oak, treated in keeping 
with the architecture of the building. The organ, by the way, 
is a reconstruction of the very fine instrument that formed a 
notable feature over the pulpit in East Parade chapel. Hereit 
is placed on the northerly side of the chancel. The pews are 
of pitch pine, and give accommodation for over 800 worshippers, 
There are no galleries Altogether the interior is as chaste 
and effective as the exterior is picturesque. The price paid for 
the site exceeded 8,000/., and a sum of about 15,000/. will, by 
the time all the contracts are settled, have been spent on the 
buildings. 


THE new Pump Street Wesleyan church and schools were 
opened in Worcester on the 22nd, the occasion being one 
ot rejoicing. The architecture of the church is of the late 
Gothic period, and the building, which will accommodate some 
850 people, is cruciform in plan, having a chancel and two 
transepts. The entrance of the old church was by a narrow 
passage running parallel with High Street, but the new build- 
ing is entered from Pump Street. A tower at the north-east 
corner gives the building a somewhat imposing appearance. 
A handsome vestibuie on either side of the main entrance 
admits one to the body of the church, while there are 
separate entrances to the gallery. The interior is noticeable 
for an entire absence of that gloom which was so depressing a 
feature in the old place of worship. There are numerous 
windows, which are glazed throughout with cathedral lead 
lights of an artistic character. Side and roof ventilators pro- 
vide for adequate ventilation, and the seating arrangements 
strike one as being convenient and comfortable. The 
pews, which are of the best selected pitch pine, are modern 
in shape. The body of the chapel is not overshadowed by 
the gallery, but there is about each an appearance of breadth 
and spaciousness. ‘The choir seats are situated on either side 
of the pulpit, at the back of which is a roomy space for the 
communion table. The pulpit itself is of carved oak and set 
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on a stone base. To the left of the pulpit is an entrance to the 
preacher’s vestry—a compact apartment—and on the right a 
vacant space is reserved for the organ. The new school pre- 
mises consist of a large schoolroom 59 feet 6 inches by 36 feet 
g inches, four classrooms and infants’ school, while on the 
first-floor there is a spacious church parlour with convenient 
cloak-room accommodation and lavatories adjoining. Each 
room is well lighted and ventilated, and the large schoolroom 
has four skylights. The church parlour is a very well-appointed 
room, with walls coloured in a pleasing shade. Electric light is 
installed throughout the buildings, which are heated by water 
apparatus The designs of the church and schools were 
prepared by Mr. J. J. Green, architect, Adelphi Bank Chambers, 
Liverpool, and Mr. Wm. Hopkins, of Birmingham, is the 
contractor. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


A LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD inquiry was held at the Guild- 
hall, Nottingham, on the 21!st inst., by Colonel A. J. Hepper, 
D.S.O, R.E., into an application by the City Council for 
sanction to borrow 35,500/. for purposes of electric lighting. 
Those present were Sir Samuel Johnson (town clerk), Messrs. 
F. B Harris (assistant solicitor), H. Talbot (city electrical 
engineer), A. Brown (city engineer), T. W. Gordon (assistant 
engineer), J. E. Bryan (city accountant) and F. W. Fox 
(assistant accountant) The city accountant first informed the 
inspector that the assessable value of Nottingham was now 
940,2172, the outstanding loans under the Sanitary and Public 
Health Acts 1,113,463/, and the population about 240,009. The 
town clerk explained that the application was to borrow two 
sums of 15,5007 and 20,000/, which had been authorised by 
the City Council, for electricity purposes The first was for a 
station at the Eastcroft, where the Corporation were now 
adopting new destructors. An understanding had been arrived 
at by the electricity and health committees by which certain 
things should be provided in the-erection of the destructors so 
as to be available for generating. electricity; 
power and steam would be taken from these boiiers, and in 
order to accomplish that, it was necessary to' spend 15,500/. at 
the Eastcroft. The site, added Sir Samuel, in reply to a ques- 
tion by the inspector, was their own freehold property, being 
one of the ancient estates of the Corporation, and speaking 


The. necessary. 


Henry VII. The other portion of the land was for the exten. 
sion and laying of mains, as they might be required, Mr, 
Talbot said that there were now 2,060 consumers, including 
power and light. The 10,000/. which was borrowed in the 


early part of this vear had already been spent in the laying of ! 


the mains, &c. The inspector afterwards went to look at the 
site 

THE town of Dorking is to be lighted by electricity. About 
an acre of ground has been acquired from Lord Ashcombe in 


Station Road in close proximity to the swimming-bath and the 


reasonable. A road is to be formed from Station Koad up to 
the buildings, which will occupy a most convenient situation, 


being within easy reach of the railway station for the Cartage | 


of coals, the chief requisite, and also near the Pippbrook stream 
where there is an ample supply of water 
placed?an engine-house, boiler-house, accumulator-room, stores, 
showroom, workshop, &c, and a glance at the elevations 
at once dispels any fear of the buildings constituting any- 
thing approaching an eyesore, whilst they will provide all 
that will be required for such works and leave room for 
future possible extensions Mains will at once be laid 
in Station Road, the whole of High Street, West Street, 
Junction Road, South Street, Horsham Road, Falkland Road, 
Harrow Road, Knoll Road, Rosehill, and along the London 
Road as far as the Star and Garter Hotel. Application has 
been made by the Council for sanction to borrow the sum of 
20,0007. for the undertaking, and in due course a Local 
Government Board inquiry will be held. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE foundation-stone of a new Victoria Hall was laid at 
the village of Kemerton, near Tewkesbury, on the 24th inst. — 


Lincoln. -, 
MEMORIAL-STONES of new Wesleyan Sunday scho Is,,-to 
cost 6,000/, at Westgate Hill, Cleckheaton, have been Taid. 
THE chancel of Bangor Cathedral is to be completely - 
renovated at the expense of Lord Penrhyn. Ee 
FOUNDATION-STONES have been laid of a Primitive 
Methodist school and vestries, to cost 1,102/, in New Wel- 


from recollection he believed it dated from the reign of | lington Street, Grimsby. 
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THE dedication took place on Sunday at St. Bernard’s 
‘atholic church, Halifax, of a new high altar that has been 
lrected at a cost of about 5oo/. 

THE new bradford Corporation fire-brigade station in 
felson Street, which has cost 16,0022. to erect, was opened on 
“uesday by the mayor (Mr. W. C. Lupton). 

__A NEw Presbyterian church is in course of erection at 
[uswell Hill, London. It will provide accommodation for 
20 persons, and the cost is estimated at 11,000/., of which 
3007. has been received. 
AN addition is being made to the ancient parish church of 
-ackwood, near Knowle, from plans prepared by Mr. Chatwin, 
‘rchitect, of Colmore Row, Birmingham. An organ chamber, 
: an estimated cost of about 300/, is in course of erection, and 
| being built to harmonise with the present style of the old 
uilding. ‘It~is~expected: that the work: will be completed 
-efore the end of the year. 

THE new Roman Catholic cathedral of Leeds, the erection 
{ which is due to the purchase of the site of the present one 
y the Corporation, will cost abcut 36,0007. The nave, aisles, 
idy chapel and sanctuary will seat 850 people and the choir 
9, exclusive of the canons’ stalls. The choir and sanctuary, 
hich is about 30 feet wide and 50 feet long, has an ambulatory 
‘lround. The materials to be used are Weldon, Ketton and 
‘orsham Down stone. The paving of choir and sanctuary 
oor will be of marble. 
- Tuer Governors of the North Staffordshire infirmary have 
scided to erect a nurses’ home in connection with that institu- 
on, in commemoration of the King’s coronation, and the 
vundation-stone was laid by the Earl of Dartmouth. The new 
ailding, which is to be erected on a site adjoining the infirmary, 
ill comprise 54 bedrooms for nurses and sisters, large sitting- 
yoms, library, capacious entrance-hall, cloak-room, cycle-room, 
ervants’-rooms, linen and box-rooms, Io bath-rooms and the 
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the height from the pit floor to the ceiling is 46 feet. The 
dimensions of the stage are 80 feet by 31 feet, and the 
proscenium opening measures 30 feet. The desigrs indicate: 
that the building will be a handsome addition to the many 
variety halls erected in the outlying districts of London. 

THE housing of the working classes committee of the 
London County Council have had plans prepared for a women’s: 
small model lodging-house to be erected in connection with 
the scheme for the clearance of insanitary areas in Webber 
Row, Wellington Place, and King’s Bench Walk, Southwark. 
This locality, it is thought, affords exceptional advantages for 


ithe erection of a small women’s lodging-house in connection 


with the block of dwellings and shops it: is proposed to erect 
on the area. The lodging-house will be of four storeys for 
fifty-seven women on the cubicle system, with a common 
dining-room and sitting-room, and will occupy a small portion 
By managing the lodginig-house and dwell- 
ings in combination it will be possible to effect considerable 
economies. The architect has also submitted drawings show- 
ing how the remainder of the site may be utilised for five- 
storey block dwellings and shops. The accommodation pro- 
posed to be provided is as follows :—IoI two-room tenements, 
202 rooms ; 144 three-room tenements, 432 rooms ; total, 634 
rooms, accommodating 1,268 persons. There will thus be a 
total accommodation for 1,325 persons, as against 997 displaced 
by the scheme. In addition there would be ten shops and a 
store for administrative purposes in the rear. The cost is esti- 
mated at 79,176/, The rent proposed to be charged for the 
lodging-house is 6d. per night for the single cubicles and 9d. 
per night each for the three double cubicles, which will be suit- 
able for a woman and _ her daughter, or two sisters or friends. 
The rents of the tenements would average 35. Id. per room per 
week, This, although somewhat high, compares favourably 


with the rents at the Borough Road: dwellings and the Green 


Street and Gun Street dwellings, which average 3s. 8¢. and 


sual offices. The cost of the building, equipment and endow- 
ent is estimated at 10,000/. 

THE foundation-stone has been laid of the new Theatre of 
arieties in King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. The theatre, which 
‘being built from the designs of Messrs. Wylson & Long, 
ill be opened at Fa ter. It has a frontage of 106 feet in the 
ain road and a depth of 150 feet. The front has been 
asigned in a free Renaissance style, and the elevation is 
> feet to the parapet, above which a central dome rises to a 
rther height of 32 feet. The auditorium is 64 feet wide, and 
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AUSTRALIAN LAND REGISTRATION. 


THE absence of. litigation with respect to titles to land is a 
marked feature of the Australian judicial system and is a result 
of the general adoption of the Real Property Act as devised 
by the late Sir R. R. Torrens, and which first came into opera- 
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tion in South Australia. It was introduced into New South 
Wales in 1862 and completely revolutionised the procedure in 
regard to land transfers, which until that date had been largely 
modelled on law existing in England. The leading features of 
the Act are, according to the New South Wales Government 
Statistician, the transferring of real property by registration of 
title instead of by deeds, the absolute indefeasibility of the title 
when registered, and the protection afforded to owners against 
possessory claims, as a title issued under the Act stands good 
notwithstanding any length of adverse possession. From the 
passing of Torrens’s Act all lands sold by the Crown were con- 
veyed to the purchasers under its provisions, and the pro- 
visions of the cld law were restricted to transactions in respect 
of grants already issued. The area for which grants under the 
old system had been issued in 1862 was 7,478,794 acres ; since 
then 1,385,040 acres have been brought under the provisions of 
Torrens’s Act, so that the area still under the old system is 
6,093,754 acres. Lands are allowed to be ,placed under 
Torrens’s Act only when their titles are found to be un- 
challengeable; but thousands of acres are brought under the 
Act during the course of every year,.so that it is merely a 
question of time when the whole of. the lands of the State will 
be under a uniform system. For the whole period during 
which the Real Property Act (Torrens’s),has been in operation 
19,808,732 acres of Crown lands, valued at 21,477,390/., have 
been conveyed under its provisions, and 1,441,917 acres of 
private lands, valued at 24,050,5632, have been, brought under 
it, the whole representing fully, 21,250,649 acres, value 
45,527,953¢. One result of the Real. Property Act is that-in 
New South Waies, as in other parts of the Commonwealth, land 
is bought and sold with the greatest ease. The fees paid for 
registration are, after certain deductions have.been made, 
devoted to a fund for compensating any holder of a regis- 
tered title whose claim, by reason of some informality, may 
prove invalid, but such is the care exercised before a title is 
granted that instances of this character are almost.unknown. 
Every change of ownership, in whole or in part, has to be 
inscribed on the title. Thus, if the holder of five acres sells a 
couple, he has to return his deed, which is replaced by a fresh 
one showing him to be the holder of three acres, a second one 
being issued to the purchaser giving him a title to two acres. 
Thus each deed shows only what land the holder is actually 
entitled to under its provisions. In this way all disputes 
respecting land ownership are avoided. When it is desired to 
bring private lands under the Real Property Act, due notice, 
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of the application are published in the 
“Gazette” and certain local newspapers, 
any, have to be lodged by a given date with 
objections are made they are duly inquired 
forthcoming the deed of title is forthwith prepared. All mortgages 
have to be registered, and where they are grantedon land brought 
under the Real Property Act, 


State Government 


the Registrar, If any 


mortgage becomes invalid so far as the land is concerned, 
The deed is held by the mortgagee, but he can do nothin 
without the consent of the mortgagor 


possession of the land, a fresh title, 
necessity for legal pro- 
ceedings. When the mortgage has been discharged, the 
Stamped details at the back of the deed of title are marked as 
being cancelled. Ifa deed of title is lost, 
it can be replaced by a copy marked 
consequently not readily negotiable, 
duplicates is extremely limited. 


as a duplicate, and 
but the number of such 


CHILDREN’S HOMES, SIDCUP. 


IN 1899 a site of 62 acres, with a substantial old residence, at 
Halfway Street, Sidcup, was acquired by the Greenwich Board 
of Guardians at a cost of 250/. an acre, with the residence 
given in. School komes on the cottage principle, as opposed 
to the old barrack construction, have been erected thereon by 
the Guardians for 525 children from the designs of Messrs, 
Thomas Dinwiday & Sons, of Greenwich and 54 Parliament 
Street. 
20 acres being in reserve for ultimate building development, 

The buildings, which are already in full occupation, are of 
considerable extent and comprise 24 different blocks, including 
swimming bath, gymnasium, &c., and were publicly opened by 
the Chairman of the Board on Thursday last. 

The contractor was Mr. T. Rowbotham, of Birmingham ; 
Messrs. Moorwood & Sons, for the engineering ; Messrs. 
Johnson & Phillips, for the electric-light installation ; and 
Messrs. Tilley & Son, for well and pumping machinery. 
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-/ WARRINGTON’S NEW TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


THE new technical schools situate in Palmyra Square, War- 
_irington, were opened on the 28th inst. by Lord Derby. The 
\buildings cover about a quarter of an acre, and have been 
erected tu afford accommodation for some 500 students in suit- 
jable rooms furnished for their different uses and purposes. 
The laboratory of the biological department is 27} feet by 
\30 feet, whilst the measurements of the laboratory and the 
chemistry department are 48; feet 
by 36 feet and 273 feet by 27} feet respectively. For 
the chemistry department there are also’ lecture, pre- 
aration, class, special, dark reagents and _ balance-rooms. 
The domestic department contains washing, ironing, cooking 
and sewing-rooms of excellent dimensions, whilst workshops, 
laboratories, drawing offices, lecture and preparation-rooms 
have been provided for the departments relating to engi- 
neering, plumbing, mechanics, physics and woodworking. In 
addition, there are classrooms and reading-room, and for the 
‘control and management an office, committee-room and 
‘masters and mistresses’ rooms and stores. Through the main 
entrance from Palmyra Square is a crush hall, with inquiry 
office, committee-room and students’ room, the remainder of 
the floor being occupied by the domestic department. The 
chemical and biological departments are.on the first floor, whilst 
on the lower floor are the rooms for engineering, plumbing, 
mechanics, physics and woodworking. The electric lighting, 


lecture-room of the 


— = 


"heating and ventilation of the building have had very careful 


_ for use in practical experiments 


necessary intercommunication will be easily arranged. 


 3iderably above Palmyra Square. 


. 
| 


. 


me ey ri Anew decorative 


‘attention, and gas and electric-power mains have been laid on 
and for motive power. As a 
technical school the buildings are complete, but it is under the 
consideration of the Corporation to perfect the original scheme 
by erecting a continuation school and pupil teachers’ centre at 
the rear, and the corridors have been so arranged that the 
In 
the further scheme is included a lecture-room of good size, 
which can be used by different departments, and which 
itself can also be used in connection with the Parr 
Hall, or by the public through its connection with the 
Parr Hall without disturbing the schools. The front of the 
building in Palmyra Square has been set back 10 feet to 
allow of ample light to the windows of the lower rooms, and as 
those rooms are lofty the level of the main floor is lifted con- 
The general design of the 


building is in later English Renaissance, the main weight of 
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the treatment being kept to the central doorway, and a little 
richness has been added to the simple treatment of the front 
by the introduction of carved brick panels, on which are cut the 
names of scientists and philosophers. The architects for the 
building are Messrs. William & Segar Owen, of Warrington, 
and the building has been erected by Mr. C. W. Davenport, of 
Stockton Heath. . 


AUSTRALIAN SOFT WOODS. 


THE heavy timbers in which Australia is so rich have become 
famous for their exceptional hardness and durability, but com- 
paratively little is known outside the Commonwealth of the 
numerous soft woods admirably adapted for the manufacture of 
furniture and for other industrial purposes. Such timbers are 
abundant in New South Wales, and are found principally in 
the immense brush forests of the coastal districts. Several of 
these timbers have a wood grained and marked most beautifully, 
and capable of receiving the highest polish, while others are 
fragrantly perfumed. Amongst the chief varieties of woods of 
this class may be mentioned the red cedar, the beautiful wood of 
which is admirably adapted for the finer kinds of cabinet-makers’ 
work. Some of the cedar trees grow to immense size, as muchas 
2,500 cubic feet of valuable timber having been obtained from one 
tree. In addition to the cedar may be mentioned tulipwood, 
yellow wood, white maple, myall, marble wood, mock orange 
and many others. Besides their use for cabinet making, many 
of the brush timbers are of great utility for the rougher kinds 
of carpentry, while some, both hard and soft woods, are 
admirably adapted for coach-builders’ and coopers’ work. 
The chief description of pine growing in New South Wales is 
the Moreton Bay white pine, found in the coast districts as far 
south as the Bellinger. It is soft, light and easily wrought, and 
suitable for all the interior woodwork of houses, as well as for 
cabinet making. The red or black pine is extensively distri- 
buted over the Liverpool Plains and in the Lachlan and 
Darling River districts, as well as around Berrima. It is 
beautifully marked in the grain, takes a fine polish and has an 
agreeable fragrance. There are numerous other varieties of 
pine, but these resemble in their main features the trees already 
described. Australian deal is an excellent timber, and is 
obtained in very large scantling, the tree frequently reaching 
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It is soft, close-grained, easily wrought and 
remarkably ifree from knots. | Its use, therefore, is extensive for 
cabinet-makers’ work and house fittings. The New South 
Wales Government Statistician mentions several of the more 
useful of the soft:and fancy woods of the State. They include 
the beech, which attains a height of 100 to 150 feet, with a 
diameter of 3 to 5 feet, giving a strong, white, close-grained 
and durable wood, easily worked and greatly valued for decks 
of vessels, flooring, turnery and furniture-making ; the black 
bean, growing to a height of 120 to 130 feet, with a diameter 
of from 4 to 5 feet, with a handsome, close-grained, dark- 
coloured, durable wood ; the black oak, used for bullock yokes, 
tool handles, shingles, &c.; and the blackwood, resembling 
walnut, and highly valued for making furniture. Another valu- 
able timber is the rosewood. It is strong-grained and durable, 
with a colour resembling Spanish mahogany. Among other 
woods may be mentiored the silky oak, which attains a height 
of 70 to 80 feet. The colour is a light grey, beautifully 
crossed with silvery waves, and when polished the surface has 
a. delicate lustre. Bedroom suites made. from this wood 
possess a dainty appearance. Satin-wood is another useful 
timber, yellow in colour. It is soft and silky to the touch, 
close-grained and easily wrought. This wood is also suitable 
for cabinet-making and is considered to be superior to the 
satin-wood used in the European and American furniture trade. 
When the system of forest conservation becomes more 
general in the State the supplies of many of the timbers men- 
tioned will become practically inexhaustible, and are certain to 
be in large demand for export purposes. 


120 feet in height. 


WYCLIF CHURCH. 


WycLir CHURCH, Newcastle-on-Tyne, was opened on the 
16th inst. The style of this building is Perpendicular Gothic, 
freely treated. The accommodation is for 306 adults, or for a 
mixed congregation of about 350. Provision is made for a 
future end gallery to seat 1co adults or 120 in a mixed congre- 
gation. Total, 470 in the completed structure. The choir is 
on the platform in front of the pulpit, and the baptistery is in 
the platform, covered when not in use. The organ is in an 
apse behind the pulpit. The building consists of a wide 
nave with hammer-beam open-timbered roof. There are 


double transepts on each side, with timber arches supported , 


on iron columns, and each transept is lighted with a three- 
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light traceried window Two two-light traceried windows 
are in each side of the wall of the nave. There is a spacious 
projecting portico in front, with vestibule and inner lobbies, _ 
On one side is a vestry, and on the other side a staircase in | 
the tower, which gives access down to the schoolroom, and will 
give access up to the gallery when it is constructed. Thereis — 
also a staircase on each side of the pulpit down to the | 
schoolroom, and the ministers and deacons’ vestries, 
The ladies’ vestry is behind the pulpit - The seating is 
arranged semicircularly, so that every hearer directly faces the 
minister. The heating is by hot-water pipes and radiators, 
There is an exit door from tower, and another from the back / 
into Northbourne Street. The two front entrances are from | 
Elswick Road. All the doors open outwards. The school- | 
room is spacious, and there are also under the church a church | 
parlour, 19 feet by. 13 feet, a heating chamber:and lavatories, 
&c. The schoolroom is well lighted with large windows into 
areas and streets, a ventilating fléche is placed on the roof to | 
withdraw the heated air, with a gas accelerator to assist the | 
upcast, and inlet shafts admit the fresh air. The seats have _ 
panelled sloping backs, with book racks, &c., varnished. The | 
windows are glazed with lead lights, and the external walls are © 
faced with red-pressed facing bricks, and have tawny terra- |» 
cotta dressings and tracery, &c. The contract for the building 
was 4,3837, including boundary walls, gates, railings, &c, 
The builder is Mr. A. Bruce, Newcastle, and the architects 
are Messrs. G. & R. P. Baines, 5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


FIRE DANGERS IN THE CITY. 


IN a report dealing with the existence of culs-de-sac in the | 
City of London, the Fire Brigade committee of the London | 
County Council point out that »n their reports on the large fire 
which occurred in the Barbican in April last special allusion | 
was made to the fact that the brigade was placed at a dis- | 
advantage in coping with the fire inasmuch as it was unsafe to ~ 
place men and appliances in New Zealand Avenue, a cul-de- 
sac, the entrance to which was opposite to the premises in | 
which the fire broke out. In their second ~report they 
stated that they shared the chief officei’s opinion that the / 
existence in the City of London of many culs-de-sac, of which 
New Zealand. Avenue was by no means the worst example, — 
constituted a grave source of danger, and they mentioned that _ 
they were consulting the Building Act committee generally on | 
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he subject. That committee had now informed them that 
Jew Zealand Avenue was laid out in 1886 without application 
> or sanction from the then existing Metropolitan Board of 
Vorks, and that the by-law, dated May 1, 1857, as to the 
ormation of new streets in London, was not complied with in 
espect of New Zealand Avenue. The Building Act committee 
ither stated that, having regard to the provisions of section 9 
fthe London Building Act, 1894, the Council would not now 
fe entitled to refuse its consent to the formation of a street 
jthin the City on the ground that it would constitute a cul-de- 
ac. No list of the culs-de-sac in the City appeared to be in 
ie Council’s possession, and the preparation of a correct and 
smplete list would necessitate a careful survey, but from an 
samination of the Ordnance sheets there would appear to be 
\: least forty-five such places within the City. 


NORTHAMPTON MASTER BUILDERS’ DINNER. 


HE annual dinner in connection with the Northampton 
faster Builders’ Association was held at the Plough Hotel 
ssembly Room, Northampton, on the 23rd. inst. Mr. John 
ird (president of the Associatiun) presided, and was sup- 
orted in the vice-chairs by Mr. W. Higgins (vice-president of 
e Association), Councillor A. J. Chown (a past president), &c. 
| After the dinner the Chairman gave ‘‘ The King,” and also 
The Queen and Prince and Princess of Wales and the rest of 
ie Royal Family,” which were loyally honoured. 
“The Army, Navy and Reserve Forces” was submitted by 
ouncillor A J. Chown, and Bandmaster W. Ashton, whose 
ime was coupled with the toast, responded. 
Mr. G. W. Souster proposed “ The Mayor, Magistrates and 
embers of the Corporation.” 
_ Councillor Green proposed “ The Architects,” and referred 
ith pleasure to the presence of the borough surveyor. 
, Mr Sidney Harris returned thanks, and said it was very 
vatifying to the architects to know that they were on such a 
‘oting of good fellowship with those on whom so much of 
_eir own success depended. The speaker also commented on 
e striking differences that were often to be noticed between 
ie highest and lowest tenders for large contracts, and said it 
hy regrettable. 
‘Mr. G. H. Stevenson submitted “Success to the North- 
apton Builders’ Association,” and said there was no class of 
-2n who had to put up with sucha number of worries and 
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cares as the builder, and the greatest worry, so far as his 
experience went, was in many cases owing to the want of* 
ability in the men he employed. Half the loss and the whole 
of the worry which builders and architects had to put up with 
were Owing to the incapacity of the men they employed. There 
were good men, but they were a small percentage. There was 
a good deal of talk about badness of trade, but he never met a: 
really good man walking about doing nothing, and if men 
would only qualify themselves to do their work properly there 
would not be so many idling about and applying for relief. 

The President, who met with a hearty reception, in reply, 
said the Association was a good deal of use in many ways. It 
brought the members together periodically, and kept them: 
posted up in what was going on in the trade all over the 
country. It also tended to lessen any friction that might exist 
between the members and their employés—that was one of 
their principal objects. it had dealt in many instances fairly: 
and equitably with disputes that had arisen which otherwise 
might have caused much friction in the trade. They were 
pleased to know that it was a successful Association, and: 
everyone connected with it, he believed, did his best for its 
furtherance and for the furtherance of business in the town. 

Mr. F. D. Jeavons submitted ‘The Town and Trade of 
Northampton,” and said that every time he came to North- 
ampton he noticed some improvement—it might be small, but 
it was always evident. 

Mr. George Ellard replied in a capital speech, and said he- 
had come back froma visit to America with the conviction that 
the work turned out in that country was a good deal better 
than English work, for the one reason that, although American 
workmen were no better than English working men, though 
they had the same machinery to produce the same goods, the 
incentive given to the men was so much better than the manu- 
facturers gave on this side of the water, and that produced 
better results. If their manufacturers were only to encourage 
their men, if they were to bring in what was called the piece- 
work statement instead of paying their 4cs. or 45s. a week for 
working from eight in the morning to half-past six at night, it 
would be much better. If the workman was encouraged to get 
through as much work as he could, to doit as well as he could, 
and to help the master to get as much work as he could, 
England would be in front of the Americans. Without that 
they had not a “look in” with them. Every factory he went 


to in America, and he went to a good many, was full of orders. » 


When the Americans had filled their own markets they must 
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come over this side, and then God help the British manu- | I shall endeavour to advance that which I believe to be the ai 


facturer unless he looked up and paid his workmen satis- | most important factor in the protection of buildings against 
conflagration, and I shall be amply rewarded if I enkindle in 


factorily. 

conmallok A. P. Hawtin proposed “The Visitors, and | your minds an inclination to seek more information upon the 
Councillor T. L. Wright responded. subject than [ am enabled to communicate. 

Mr. C Archer gave ‘The Chairman,” and the toast was It is manifest to all thoughtful minds that the phenomenal 
very heartily drunk, musical honours being accorded. development of the real estate values in our cities has made 


Mr. Bird suitably returned thanks. the tall building a necessity, and this necessity has brought 

Councillor W. Heap proposed “ The Vice-Chairman,” Mr. | with it the need of adopting in building construction barriers 
W. Higgins replying. to conflagration, and there are to-day buildings capable of 

Councillor F. Letts, in submitting “The health of the | enduring without structural injary the action of fierce, long- 
Secretary,” referred to Mr. Airs’s energetic work and his continued interior and exterior flames and the application of 
willingness to do anything to help forward the Association, aud cold water upon their heated surfaces. Structurally a building — 
especially instanced the Insurance Association, remarking that of this class is admirable—the foundations are secure, the walls” 
he had left no stone unturned to make this a success. and roof fireproof, but openings in walls and roof are neces- | 

This toast was also drunk with musical honours, and Mr. | sary to render it habitable. Obviously the vulnerable parts of i 
Airs, in reply, mentioned that it was the twenty-sixth time he | a building are the openings in the walls and roof—its doors, | 
had responded to the toast. He was glad that the membership windows and skylights. To these openings the spread of | 
of the Association kept up to the standard—they numbered | flame is almost wholly attributable. ‘This has been the history 
more than when the Association was first started—and it was | of so many destructive conflagrations that experts have long _ 
very pleasing to find that so many of the members who were agreed that no structure in a closely built city can be con- 
with them at the commencement were still members of the | sidered even approximately secure against fire so long as it is 
Association. The fact that they were quiet and had no | provided with only ordinary windows, skylights and doors. 
troubles showed that the Association had done a vast amount | My experience and observation have been such as justify this 
of good. The Association had also tended in a great measure opinion, and I have most strenuously maintained that the | 
to cement the good fellowship between the members of the | quantity of wood contained in what I have termed “a ~ 
building trade, a feeling which was evident all the year round. structurally fireproof building,” taking into consideration also | 

The concluding toasts were “ The Press” and “ The Host | the furniture and fittings, would, in the event of fire, endanger 


and Hostess.” the property and the lives contained within it. Fe 
Shutters of iron or of metal-coloured wood may protect i 

windows if they are carefully closed, but in practice such — 

shutters fall short of the purpose for which they were intended. | 

WIRE-GLASS WINDOWS.* When the crisis comes The chute is fredueae found open. — 

THE subject for which I shall have the honour of asking your | Under the most favourable conditions an iron shutter ata fire ~ 
consideration will be “ Wire-glass,” the fire-retardant, a | is not the thing that the firemen want to come in contact | 
building material which tends to reduce to the minimum the | with. Its rusty fastenings and blistering sides are objection- 
hazard of conflagration, and conduces to the elimination of able, to say the least, and its reach, when it swings open, is | 
some risks attending the lives of us humble fire-fighters. The | liable to knock a man off the ladder. This isa risk to which — 
range of possibilities in fire-protection is too wide to speak of | the fire-fighter should not be subjected. ‘There is no braver, 
here, if I am to be favoured with your attention, and only a manlier or more faithful set of men in the public service or out 
small portion of it can be engaged in during this short session. of it than the brave lads enrolled in our fire departments. 1 | 
RSS a eS Be) aut a know of whom I speak, and I am well acquainted with the | 
* A paper by Edward F. Croker, chief of Fire Department, chances they take. They are ready to fight with death every i" 
city of New York, read at the thirtieth annual convention of the Inter- | day. Every year sees them saving life heroically or dying in — 
national Association of Fire Engineers, New York. their duty. Their work is as trying, difficult and dangerous as 
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qere is in the world. Yet they are not safeguarded. I know 
what ready fellows they are, and I feel that all known means 
f protection should be adopted to render their calling less 
vazardous. sy oe } 
Wire-glass is, in my opinion, the fire-stop for window and 
sylight openings—wire-glass set in metal frames. _It supplies 
1e requisite light and ventilation as well as protection against 
re; its installation obviates the necessity of the cumbersome 
ad unsightly hinged shutters and the prejecting lugs and 
ijusters which support and secure them. It affords protection 
gardless of the janitor’s neglect, because the thought of fire 
not necessarily present in the mind of the tenant to induce 
m to close the window-sash, and when closed it prevents the 
gress, egress or communication of flame. It enables the 
e chief to size the situation and direct his men intelligently. 
‘he location and volume of the blaze are imniediately dis- 
osed, and if the conditions warrant it the fireman can effect 
\ opening for the stream with his fire-axe. 

_, Hard conditions, great risks and the sacrifice of large pro- 
rty and many lives are preliminary to the establishment of 
andards, and by such means wire-glass has come to be 
cognised as standard, and the degree of honour which is its 
_\itimate due should be generally recognised, 

_ Succinctly stated, wire-glass has yielded two fixed values as 
i contribution to fireproof building construction :— 

It retards fire without hiding it—permits the blaze to declare 
ialf. 

, It can be cracked, but it cannot be scattered. 
jetains its place, 

, Now we have to remember what we cannot forget, and we 
4: nindful, therefore, of experiences which enable us to fully 
aoreciate the value first stated. Of the many embarrassments 
t,which the fire-fighter is subject, that which prevents fire 
fm disclosing its location in its incipient stage is the most 
sious. Within the congested districts of our great cities our 
Ganisations are such as enable us to reach the scene of action 
aihave our nozzles in hand within two or three minutes of 
t. alarm, and if we could immediately get at the fire we would, 
‘most cases, have little difficulty in confining the blaze within 
t] limits of the apartment in which it originated. 

Modern science has equipped our departments with devices 
nessary to combat fire, the most contagious, virulent and 
dastrous of all perils to which buildings are subjected, and 
mdern science has devised the means by which fire can be 
cfined within the walls of buildings without rendering the 


If fractured 
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same inaccessible to us, but the adoption of the means avail- 
able is not general, and upon arriving at a fire we are frequently 
confronted with tin-covered and iron-clad shutters which 
obstruct our vision and our efforts to locate and conquer a 
blaze which becomes a conflagration, because of the precious 
moments lost in concentrating our energies upon the seat of 
trouble. 

This condition has long been a serious menace in all cities, 
and it is now intolerable because the installation of wire-glass 
presents no technical difficulties. It is of acknowledged 
efficiency and no less economical than effective. It has with- 
stood the severest tests, and its cost is well within the means 
of all building owners. The insurance companies give pre- 
ferred rates when it is installed, and thus practically invest in 
it. Their scheme is to reduce hazards, and in the belief that 
wire-glass effectually accomplishes this they induce its adoption 
by substantial endorsement. Its ability to abate horrors and 
loss which attend conflagrations in cities is ample justification 
of the reasonable laws providing for its adoption, and an exigent 
public duty is presented to building inspectors to prevent these 
laws being nullified by official inertia. 

There is a region paved with gsod intentions, and many 
easy-going owners of buildings contribute to this paving fund 
by deferring the adoption of known means of protection and at 
the same time create occasion for regret from heavy financial 
loss and probable loss of life. I want to see the obligation 
placed upon owners of buildings to prevent-such losses by the 
means which will effectually render fire non-communicative, 
and I think I have specified the means. The significance and 
overwhelming argument in favour of wire-glass as a fire-stop is 
the fact that when fractured it retains its place and continues 
to retard draught and its attending flames. 

Doubtless many of the chiefs present have had occasion to: 
recognise the efficiency of wire-glass as a fire-stop, and, of the 
many, Chief Musham’s experience is especially worthy of 
reference. The fire which destroyed the Armour Lard 
Refinery, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, on the night of May 16, 
threatened for a time the entire district. Chief Musham was 
present, and he has stated that the wire-glass in the windows 
of the several walls prevented any communication through 
them and demonstrated the ability of wire-glass to prevent the 
spread of flame. The building destroyed was of recent con- 
struction, Ico feet by 400 feet, five storeys in height, and sub- 
divided into four sections by fire-walls, two of which were com- 
pletely destroyed. 
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The quantity and nature of the material in combustion— 
refined lard—resulted in the hottest kind of a fire, and its 
intensity and duration are hardly comprehensible. The chief 
tells me that the flames reached to a height of 150 feet above 
the roof, and the combustion was so perfect that scarcely any 
sparks were observed. 

Iam quoting Chief Musham because I think perhaps; his 
observation of wire-glass in this instance was: under a better 
condition than can be conceived for an actual service-test of 
wire-glass. The entire interior of the building was of in- 
flammable construction, made more so by being saturated with 
lard, and its five great floors were loaded, with tons of this 
‘highly combustible product. Tanks containing thousands of 
_gallons of rendering were exploded and their contents dashed 
-against the walls and windows, and the intensity of the heat 
was so great that the walls holding the frames and sash which 
accommodated the glass crumbled, but until they fell the wire- 
.glass retained its place. 

This fire establishes conclusive proof of the efficiency of 
wire-glass as a fire-retardant and its staying qualities, and for 
ithe purpose of illustrating my subject I have considered it 
preferable to my own experience. 


BIRMINGHAM SEWERAGE WORKS. 


A QUARTERLY meeting of the Birmingham Tame and Rea 
{District Drainage Board was held on, Tuesday at the Council 
‘House Alderman Baker presided, and there were present the 
‘Lord Mayor (Alderman J. H. Lloyd), Aldermen Dr. Barratt, 
Ash and. Bowkett ; Councillors. Lancaster, Halse, Parkins and 
(Barber; Messrs. J.J. Gittings, J. J., Hughes, J..Gosling and 
‘T. E Bladon. 

Councillor Lancaster presented the report of the finance 
committee, which recommended that 3,643/ 6s. 1d. be borrowed, 
sat 32 per cent. interest, from the Corporation of Birmingham. 

He said the money was required for the purpose of spreading 
the repayment of the thirty-years loans over sixty years. 

_ The recommendation was approved, and accounts were 
\passed amounting in the aggregate to 26,9542. 8s. 11d. 

Alderman Dr. Barratt brought forward the report of the 
works committee, and proposed the approval of the drawings 

which had been prepared by the engineer for the bacteria 
filter-beds, for which the board had decided to apply for 


sanction to borrow 40,0202. He said it was obvious that the 


increase of the population of the united district must involve | 
some addition to the outlay. This year there were 2,400 more | 
rated tenements to be provided for than in the previous year, 
but a reduction in the precepts was made. The amount of 
charge upon the ratepayers must be calculated on the rate per 
pound which the precepts involved, and when that was taken 
into account the reduction was more marked It was not pos- | 
sible that a decrease in the total amount raised could be con- 
tinued; for it was to be noted that the normal rate of increase of | 
the population wotild demand the use of 1°15 acre more per week | 
in the land required for purification — If, however, they could | 
arrange that the rate in the pound should not be increased it! 
must be considered satisfactory, and that—although no abso- | 
lute pledge could be given—they hoped to be able to secure, | 
The demand fer: land could not be indefinitely met, and, 
although provision was made under the Act for some future. 
requirements, that calculation was made before the Local | 
Government Board determined that an addition should be! 
made to the area of the united district by the inclusion of a) 
large part of King’s Norton and Northfield. There was, | 
therefore, a great necessity that, if possible, some means of| 
artificial purification should be adopted. That the advance in| 
bacteriological science, both’ in theory and in practice, might 
provide. Pending the fuller investigation of the subject, the | 
board, having a large area of land to make use of, did not) 
deem it wise to make expensive experiments themselves, | 
whilst carefully watching those made in other places. There} 
was now sufficient knowledge available to justify works! 
of that kind, and the beds at Minworth Greaves had been, 
sanctioned by the board, and drawings were submitted for 
approval. | 
The resolution having been seconded, the Chairman 
said the committee were thoroughly satisfied that the bacteria| 
beds were required. Looking at their work from every point 
of view, and notwithstanding their great expenditure, it was 
hoped that there would not be any increased demand on the) 
different districts next year for contributions to the general| 
fund. The board were certainly spending a great deal of| 
money, but by the exercise of the strictest economy they hoped 
it would not be necessary to increase the rate. al 
The resolution was carried, and it was also resolved to ask’ 
the Local Government Board for sanction to the borrowing of) 
4o,000/. in respect of additional expenditure, and 10,009/, for 
the construction of tanks at Ashold and Tyburn. 
The report was approved. 
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7ALISM does not appear to have succumbed under the 
rere condemnation of it by the Emperor of GERMANY 
arly a year ago. His Majzsrty has, therefore, returned to 
+ charge, and on Sunday last he delivered a similar dis- 
arse at the opening of the art colleges which have been 
ccted in Charlottenburg. The Emperor said he addressed 
earnest warning to both masters and pupils to guard and 
serve the ideals of art in the paths indicated by tradition 
| by the immutable laws of beauty, harmony and 


hetics, while closely adhering to the unattainable Classic 
dels and faithfully following the numerous great masters 
all succeeding centuries who consecrated themselves to 
and further developed it, and especially those masters 
2 either taught or received their training at the Academy. 
ch bristles with difficulties. What law of art can be 
ie asimmutable? It is impossible to attain certainty 
ut the type of art which is best adapted for imitation. 
Ls who was a realist during the greater part of his life, 
wgested, in the second part of “ Faust,” by the union of 
‘jst and HELEN oF TRoy, that Germany and Greece 
Fuld becomeas one. But German idealism in painting and 
¢pture has always retained traces of Iceland and Scan- 
livia. Figures of BRYNHELD, SIGURD, HAaGEN, GUDRUN 
1 other heroes and heroines of the ancient legends would 
( be recognised if they were presented in the slim and 
rieful proportions of the best Greek statues. The 
djlism which was at one time popular is no more adapted 
ae life at the present time than the life of the 
Msungs and Niblungs. There are grim tragedies con- 
tetly being enacted in Berlin and other German cities 
th would become mockeries if they were depicted in a 
uner that would be fraudulent evidence of the absence 
ferror and of suffering. If artists have by nature an 
nation to the refined sentimentalities which were popular 
tne time, let them follow their bent. But to compel 
rtts to falsify the scenes they meet with may have political 
dintages, but it does not conduce either to truth or to 
1edvance of fine art. 


T isacommon practice for representatives of trades 
hins to interview or communicate with employers and to 
2st the possibility of a strike arising unless there is a 
tion of some practice alleged to be contrary to accepted 
, or the dismissal of some employé who has given 
dce by his conduct. Is it, however, according to law 
| builders’ society to imitate that practice? That was 
1<ew words the question which had to be answered by 
1é\Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Witts ‘and Mr. 
Isse CHANNELL on Tuesday. There was a strike at 
 mne’s in 1899, in which the plaintiff, a joiner, took a 
Oinent part. Afterwards he found employment at 
ytum. The St. Anne’s Master Builders’ Association 
fcned the Lancashire and Cheshire Society, to which 
Snployers belonged, for the purpose of obtaining his 
Stssal. It was a rule that no member should employ a 
ornan who was locked out from the workshop of another 
e1yer. He was accordingly discharged. A claim was 
ac in the Blackpool County Court by the plaintiff, but 
© dge considered there was no evidence to support it. 
© en appealed. The Lord Chief Justice said that some 
mination between masters might be lawful, and plaintiff’s 
npyers were within their legal rights in ceasing to 
apy him. They anticipated trouble with the co-federated 
mif they retained him. There was no breach of con- 
land what they had done was for the protection of their 
naterests. The appeal was dismissed, but the case is 
€l to be carried to a higher court. 


(— case of Reap v. Friendly Society of Operative 
onnasons and Others, which came before the Court of 
op I On Tuesday, has an important bearing on the 
bjlt of technical education. A man is supposed to be 
Ve‘00 old to learn, but if he have a wish to become a 
situate journeyman he cannot do so in England if his 
© ‘ceeds sixteen years. That at least was the theory of 


| 
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the Friendly Society of Stonemasons at Ipswich. There 
was an exception for masons’ sons and stepsons. The 
plaintiff, who was twenty-five, agreed to serve as an 
apprentice for three years, receiving 15s. a week as wages. 
The Society objected and threatened a strike, and the man 
was compelled to return to labourer’s work. He sued the 
Society for damages for maliciously inducing his masters to 
break their contract with him. In the County Court the 
judge said as no improper motive could be alleged, there 
was no cause of action against the Society. The plaintiff 
appealed. The Lord Chief Justice followed the dictum of 
Chief Justice ERLE, who held that “the procurement of the 
violation of a right is a cause of action in all cases where 
the violation is an actionable wrong,” and there was no 
evidence to show that the Society, or any of its members, 
would suffer by the fulfilment of the contract with the 
plaintiff. The defendants appealed, and, as will be seen 
from the judgments printed in our supplement, they have 
not succeeded, and will have to pay 50/. to the plaintiff. 


THE last part of the Journal of the Sanitary Institute is 
devoted to the proceedings of the Congress at Manchester, 
which was held in September. The addresses and papers 
are of exceptional importance. Among the recommenda- 
tions of the sections were the following:—‘“ That in the 
opinion of this conference the time has arrived for the 
consolidation and revision of the existing Public Health 
Acts, and that the Local Government Board should be 
urged to give the subject their serious consideration with 
the view of bringing it as soon as conveniently possible 
before the notice of Parliament. That in the opinion of 
this conference the period for the repayment of loans under 
the Housing of the Working Classes Acts should be 
extended to roo years for land and eighty years for build- 
ings, and that the Local Government Board should be 
empowered to authorise loans at a low rate of interest. 
That this conference is of opinion that the time has arrived 
when no person should without permission of the local 
authority open up, alter, add to or otherwise deal with the 
drainage or sanitary appliances of any house, building or 
premises. ‘That all drains and sanitary appliances be con- 
structed and required to stand the hydraulic or other 
equally satisfactory test to be applied by the inspector of 
the sanitary authority before such work be covered from 
view or passed. That this conference is of opinion that a” 
waste pipes ought to be trapped as close to each fitting as 
possible, and that the Local Government Board be requested 
to remodel their by-laws.” The Institute, it should be noted, 
did not consider it desirable to take action with regard to 
all the resolutions. 


STUDENTS of the history of art will learn with regret of 
the death of EucENE Mtntz. Officially he was the con- 
servateur of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, and his 
“Guide” to those who wish to participate in the benefit of that 
great school has sufficient interest to make it eligible for a 
place on the bookshelves of amateurs. Among modern 
scholars he was unsurpassed for the labour he spent in 
researches. The Renaissance in all its amplitude was the 
theme which inspired him. The three noble volumes on “The 
Primitives,” “The Age of Gold,” and “The Decadence” 
in Italy comprise only a part of his inquizies. He was 
anxious to pursue the subject as presented in other lands, 
and one of his first projects was to treat of the Renaissance in 
England. From the scheme he had prepared it was evident 
that he was well acquainted with all the English books on 
the subject. Reviews of most of his works have appeared 
in this Journal. His life of RapHAEL and his popular 
handbook on tapestry have been translated into English. 
The erudition of EucknE Mutntz was no less visible in 
small tracts which he read before societies or prepared for 
a temporary purpose. He contributed much to Z’47¢ and 
other-periodicals. As a referee on difficult questions he 
was constantly in request. Although he had produced so 
much and of a kind which required evidence for every 
paragraph, EuckENE MUtnrz was no more than sixty years 
old at his death. He had accumulated data for several 
other books, and it is no exaggeration to say that not only 
France, but the civilised world, is the loser by the passing 
away of’ so eminent a scholar before the work he had 
planned was accomplished. : 
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PAINTERS’ ARCHITECTURE: 


PUBLIC WORKS IN IRELAND. 
HERE was a time when the shortcomings of the 
Irish Board of Works afforded perennial subjects 
for ridicule on and off the stage in Ireland. As a public 
department it was not more inefficient than many others. 


But the failures were object lessons which could not be. 


misunderstood. A road which was only partially adapted 
for traffic, channels which exemplified arterial drainage by 
flooding lands, reclamations which could only produce 
weeds, were supposed to be visible in all parts of the 
country. The failures were in most cases caused by want 
of money rather than by any deficiency of skill in the 
Board’s officers. It was at one time revealed at a trial of 
an accountant of the Board for applying funds to his own 
use, that the chairman was accustomed to send bundles of 
blank cheques in a canal barge to the head office (there 
was no parcels post in those days), and was indifferent to 
the amounts which were afterwards inscribed on them. 
The House of Commons, in consequence, declined to vote 
large sums to be expended by an establishment which was 
without efficient control, and a great many undertakings 
came to a premature end. Estimates for public works 
were often prepared by the Board’s officers on insufficient 
data. On the figures the sanction of the people who were 
to be considered as borrowers was obtained. The outlay 
exceeded the estimates, and it became a serious ques- 
tion how far financial obligations were incurred by owners 
of property to pay expenses of which they could have no 
knowledge when they entered into agreements with the 
Board. The Government acted in an equitable spirit. 
The grand total of the sums advanced by the agency of the 
Commissioners for Works of various kinds has been 
44,288,120/,, and the amount remitted is nearly one-fifth 
of the total, being 8,070,9472 Cana parallel to so much 
generosity be found in any other country ? 
The Commissioners have now a far greater variety of 
subjects to control than their predecessors in the days 
when Colonel Harry D. Joneses, R.E., was chairman. 
But there is apparently a more business-like method 
followed. Complaints’ are in consequence less common. 
It is also remarkable that in a country where charges of dis- 
honesty are easily created, not a word is heard about illicit 
commissions arising out of the numerous contracts of the 
Board. The utmost that can be alleged is that the Com- 
“missioners are not over-generous in advancing public 
money and are careful about securities. The Irish people, 
it should be known, cannot, realise that when the State 
lends money the transaction is to be treated on the same 
footing as the loans of ordinary creditors. Local bodies 
will pay promptly the dividends on stock held by private 
persons, but it is taken for granted that instalments due to 
the Board of Works need not be paid until at least thirty 


days of grace have elapsed. ‘This is ungracious treatment, | it was supposed the country. was provided. with build 
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for the Treasury is considerate in its arrangements, — 
example will suffice. Last year the sum of 115,01 
advanced to the Cork, Blackrock and Passage Raily 
help in the completion and equipment of a line t 
haven. Legally the loan should not have « 
65,0007, but the case was supposed to be exce 
and collateral security was dispensed with. Th 
rules for repayment were modified, with the resu 
during the first six years the company will have to 
only 5 per cent. of the principal instead of 145 p 
Other cases no less lenient could be cited. . 
We need not enter into all the undertakings 
the Commissioners are responsible. Fisheries, 
arterial drainage, inland navigation, harbours, rec 
&c., are of unquestionable importance, but arch 
builders rarely have a share in them. It will be 
venient to restrict our attention to subjects im 
related to buildings. 
“The Castle,” which is the town residence of th 
Lieutenant as well as a collection of the principal off 
Government, is generally dull in appearance, but 1 
formed during the ‘“‘ season.” Then, as if it were a 
the properties.are taken out of the stores and arrang 
give effect. A covered bridge of concrete and 
been constructed in order to facilitate the supply 
removal of the furniture required for the State apar 
At the Viceroy’s house in Phoenix Park a water-s 
been provided in order to cope with fires. Phoenix 
available for games of cricket, football and hurlin 
some restriction is demanded to prevent damage to the 
by grooms and trainers of racehorses. Restraint 1S als 
aside by motorists and cyclists, who there adopt the 
notion of liberty, which is power to annoy other peop! 
impunity. | 
We have more than once referred to the Italian cet} 
in the Royal Hospital, Kilmainham, which was th I 
elaborate example of that class of work in Ireland 
became unsafe owing to the key of the stucco pla : 
failed through disintegration and the enormous weigh” 
the ceiling. ‘Three courses were proposed, viz. : (1) repalts 
(2) erecting a new ceiling on similar lines and of impr 
architectural character as proposed by Sir Tom: 
(3) erecting a reproduction of the existing ceilin 
Treasury directed the following of the third course 
tract has been made with Messrs. JACKSON, an@ 
parts required have been sent to London to serve 
reproduction. A part will be reserved for the Tech 
Museum in Dublin. The remainder has been demolis 
It is hoped that a small portion may be introduced } 
reproduction. ae 
Public education in Ireland is conducted on a allie” 
monetary system to that proposed for England. en" 
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e average expenditure has to be about 30,000/. a year. 
stween 1882 and 1902 the outlay was 624,088/. 
Standard ” plans have been prepared, and there are also 
wndard prices for estiraating, of which it is said that “as 
e scale is applicable to the whole of Ireland, it obviously 
not be strictly accurate for all places, but though it may 
» slightly too favourable in some cases and too unfavour- 
le in others, the estimates are believed on the whole to 
equitable to those who have to build the schools.” 

One important part of the Board’s authority relates to 
2 protection of ancient monuments. In the last report 
2re is much to suggest how persistent are the efforts to 
nove ivy from the ruins. Opinions differ as to whether 
> creeper is really a danger. 
the song says, ‘‘the walls must be crumbled, the stone 
cayed to pleasure its dainty whim.” On the other hand, 
tanists have declared that ivy draws moisture from walls, 
dis therefore a preservative against damp, with all the 
As that follow. The theory held by the Board of Works 
shat ivy is injurious, and it is therefore removed. The 
int masonry which is revealed is not always picturesque, 
archeologists respect truth, and it must be owned that 
| often served to conceal evidence against fallacious 
vories. The Abbey of Ennis, the Church of Drumlane, the 
‘bey of Ross-Errilly, St. Cronin’s Church, the buildings 
,Glendalough, Holy Cross Abbey, Monasterboice, Sligo 
‘bey, Lusk Round Tower, Ardmore Cathedral, are 
yong the remains which were cleared from ivy. In one 
je there was such a mass of vegetation it was necessary 
«cut the ivy at the roots and to wait until the branches 
\| withered for their removal. Tourists who seek 
rnortality by cutting their names on stones will, no 
libt, be grieved when they learn that the Board is the foe 
jettering as well as of ivy. The expenditure on national 

quments cannot be considered as extravagant. The 
lay varies from 3s. 6d. at Clonkeen to 52/, 1s. at 

meliff, the total being no more than 3322 4s. od. during 

‘past year. The salary and travelling expenses of the 
nicipal surveyor, caretakers’ wages, &c., in addition came 
0594 15., or in all.591/. 55. gd. We give elsewhere the 
eyrt on Canon’s Island Abbey, co. Clare, which will suggest 
h archzological investigation is not neglected in the 
w'eys. 

Among the works on which expenditure is authorised 
«e are more urgent than the erection of labourers’ 
vllings in towns as well as in country districts. During 
npast year nineteen applications were sent in for loans 
orect buildings in towns, and thirteen were approved. 
‘| amount to be expended is 19,7202. Three of the loans 
Hunting to 1,389/. were for private individuals. The 
; €y may appear like a drop of water in a lake, but since 
8/-68 no less than 977,313/, or nearly a million, has 
€: obtained for the benefit of the working classes in 
is. In the country there is, if possible, a stronger 
e\ssity for the removal of hovels. Last year the advances 
€ 157,810/, and the total amount sanctioned since 188 3 
a:een 2,428,402/, 

Inly one application was received for a loan under the 
alg Libraries Acts. It was favourably considered, but 
€: waS no necessity to obtain money in that way, for the 
9 was carried out by local effort. In Ireland, as in 
Nand, lunacy is increasing, and no less than twenty-eight 
cations for money to build asylums were received. In 
8 €en cases loans were given to the extent of 113,0952., 
h loans for workhouse buildings were 49,4672. Those 
a¢r the Public Health Acts during the year amounted to 
5/822, making a total of 3,339,192/ for waterworks, 
Wage, paving, public lighting, &c. During the last year 
arm buildings completed by loans from the Board 
it})rised by the Lands Improvement Act cost 42,8842, and 
¢ rm buildings commenced represented loans of 28,64 54, 
he figures given are indications of efforts to improve 
id materially. In the last year the National Debt 
Unissioners enabled the Board of Works to lend 
5 9 So large a sum could not be expended under 

] Control without many benefits arising to the country. 
‘i 1s little doubt that still larger sums could be obtained 
Sasfactory projects were devised, but under the peculiar 
rC\astances which prevail in Ireland there is as yet only 
litted desire to accept aid which’ involves the regular 

nent of sums to meet piincipal and interest. 


e. 


It has been supposed that, - 
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MORRIS ON ARCHITECTURE, INDUSTRY 
AND WEALTH.* 
I N his political exercises the late WILLIAM Morris was 
f not unlike Cannino’s “ Friend of Humanity.” His 
views were expansive if vague. He might talk or write 
about “comrades ” and believed he was stoutly aiding the 
‘common weal,” but the men he addressed knew they were 
little more than abstractions for him. Occasionally he 
made spasmodic efforts to appear as the 
noter. He was not able, however, 


ordinary street 

, . to convince the 
stupidest policeman that he was a danger to the public 
security. Considered as an artist we find no trace of the 
nebulous vastness of the amateur socialist’s views. It was 
evident he did not consider he was competent to discharge 
the multifarious duties of an architect, and preferred to 
becoine an auxiliary. At first Morris and his friends, 
when they turned shopkeepers, were willing to supply 
furniture, Stained glass, metalwork; but after a time his 
inclinations became more definite, and it might be said that 
he restricted his own participation to the production of 
textiles of various kinds and wall-papers. As became a 
craftsman, he recognised, if he did not always obey, the 
NEcessity of concentration. 

In the addresses he delivered throughout the country 
we see this power of limitation asserting itself. As a rule 
lecturers to popular audiences generally select subjects so 
comprehensive as to be outside the criticism of specialists. 
The history of architecture in all countries would be on 
such occasions as easily exhausted in an hour as the “ Bible 
and Geology,” the ‘Philosophy of Evolution,” the 
‘‘ Principles of English Law,” or subjects no less important. 
But Morris, instead of attempting to unfold the whole 
history of architecture to the friends of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, was content “to call 
attention to certain things he had noticed in studying the 
development of the art of pattern-designing from ancient 
times to modern,” and the audience must have been 
wanting in appreciation if they did not realise how much 
was gained by the exchange. In another lecture which had 
the same object, architecture is suggested by arts which 
were associated with it, such as pottery, glass-making, 
weaving, dyeing, printing patterns, furniture and dress. 

The volume of lectures and papers having for title 
“ Architecture, Industry and Wealth,” of which a new 
edition has appeared this week, will enable the reader to 
enjoy WILLIAM Morris at his besi, even if he has to regret 
some divagations. The “ History of Pattern Designing,” 
the “ Lesser Arts of Life,” “ Textile Fabrics,” the ‘‘ Revival 
of Architecture,” the “ Revival of Handicraft,” “Art and 
Industry in the Fourteenth Century,” the “Influence of 
Building Materials on Architecture,” and the “External 
Covering of Roofs” are all revelations of the trained 
observer and the genuine workman who was on the look- 
out for information that could be turned to profitable use. 
In “ Art, Wealth and Riches,” ‘ Art and Socialism” and 
“Art under Plutocracy”” we have the speculator who had 
no fear about his competency to undertake an obligation 
like the one before which HaMLer quailed, and to set right 
a time which is out of joint. 

In treating the second class of subjects Morris, 
although so much of a man of business, was not able to 
resist a common fallacy. He saw in museums, private 
collections and auction-rooms objects which were originally 
intended for everyday use, and for which amateurs now 
willingly give large sums. He concluded that in the days 
when they were produced all things were no less beautiful. 
An extract from ‘“‘ Art under Plutocracy ” will serve to suggest 
his reasoning :— 


In the times when art was abundant and healthy all men 
were more or less artists, that is to say, the instinct for beauty 
which is inborn in every complete man had such force that the 
whole body of craftsmen habitually and without conscious 
effort made beautiful things, and the audience for the authors 
of intellectual art was nothing short of the whole people. And 
so they had each an assured hope of gaining that genuine 
praise and sympathy which all men who exercise their 
imagination in expression most certainly and naturally crave, 


ay 


* Architecture, Industry and Wealth. Collected Papers by 
William Morris, (London, New York and Bombay: Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 
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‘and the lack of which does certainly injure them in some way, 
makes them shy, over-sensitive and narrow, or else cynical 
and mocking, and in that case well-nigh useless. 


It will be observed that in this passage, which is only one 
“among many inspired with the same spirit, not a word is said 
about time or place. No research will discover for us a period 
‘or a country when ail men were more or less healthy 
‘artists. The statement would be more effective if it com- 
‘menced “ In the Atlantis ” or ‘In the Country of Nowhere ” 
or other Utopian region, for then we need not attempt to 
apply the historical test to so beautiful a vision. Morris 
‘when he spoke about the past was displaying his imagina- 
‘tive strength, and it is difficult to resist the conclusion that 
he was still imagining when he went on to assert that “in 
these days the whole people is careless and ignorant of art,” 
or foretold the supremacy of Socialism hereafter. If igno- 
tance’ still prevails, then his own employment at South 
Kensington, his own productions as a manufacturer, his 
own speeches and writings were of little advantage, and he 
was almost bound on principle to retire from his position. 
Why continue to keep up an illusion if no benefit to the 
public arose from his efforts? The fact was he could not 
‘be an impartial critic abcut the products of our time. His 
own theories of. healthy art were exemplified in the wares 
‘of Morris & Co., and it would be demanding more heroism 
than is to be expected in trade if he were not supercilious 
to the productions of other firms who sometimes were his 
rivals. j 

That Morris & Co attained success as measured by 
profit in money could not be questioned. It was evidence 
that the age was not insensible to what was believed to be 
art in the fullest sense of the word. Other firms might 
also thrive if they were able to surround themselves with a 
like glamour. Morris’s success was not perhaps of the 
kind he desired. With all bis imagination, he was not able 
to refer to patrons who, by surrounding themselves with 
Morrisonian products, had attained that enviable state of 
mind which was said to be the characteristic of the men 
and women of the fortunate ages when art flourished, and 
they came under “the humanising influence which the 
daily sight of beautiful handiwork brings to bear upon 
people.” All history that is authentic is against that belief. 
In Athens, Rome, Florence, Nuremberg, wickedness pre- 
vailed in palaces and public places which no work of art 
could repress. Art is good and useful, but it is not an 
universal remedy for the ills that the mind is heir to, and all 
Morris’s assumptions are, therefore, based on fallacies or 
fancies to which his. poetic mind gave importance. The 
addresses are, however, revelations of one aspect of his 
character. 

_ A rough division may be made of his addresses, and 
we can say he was far more successful. in their composition 
when he treated of inanimate objects, rather than when he 
discussed the acts of living beings. Take, for example, the 
following passage relating to roofs, which suggests that his 
observing eye was always at work, and that its records 
were faithful :— 


In the. Middle Ages (or indeed down to the end of the 
eighteenth century) all roof coverings were more or less good 
Lead (properly cast and of a due thickness), oak shingles, well- 
made red tiles, which weathered beautifully, straw. or reed 
thatch, stone slates or slabs, or at the worst slates smaller, 
thicker and less mechanically dressed than those now in use, 
made it almost impossible for a roof to be really ugly, and more 
often insured its being actually beautiful. The older parts of 
Edinburgh, for instance. owe much of their good looks to the 
houses being roofed with small, thick, dark coloured slaies, 
and wherever we come across one of the old houses where these 
have been supplanted by modern thin slates, an- obvious 
d‘sastrous hole in the line of houses is the result. Again, how 
much of the charm of the pattern old: English villages is (one 
must say almost was, so fast are they disappearing) due to 
their thatched roofs, which look always the better the neater 
and trimmer they are kept. The same thing may be said of 
numberless Jittle buildings in the various districts of England, 
such as Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Northamptonshire, Gloucester- 
shire and the western parts of Oxfordshire and Berkshire, in 
which stone slabs or beautiful stone slates were universally 
used till about sixty years ago; many of these farmhouses, 
cottages and barns, &c., being quite destitute of any ornament, 
but unfailingly beautiful because of the material of their roofs. 


'’ In many other pages we discover no less pleasing reminis- 
cences. Morris believed with Tennyson that “knowledge 
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is but what we see,” and we find enough evidence of hi’ 
patient research after ancient examples which he considere: 
would be useful to him as an artist and a manufacture; 
The paper on the “ History of Pattern Design” is real], 
what the title indicates, and a volume could be nade ou 
of the information it contains. This fulness of material ;. 
seen in several of the papers, although the descriptions ma 
suffer by the introduction of passages which relate to hi 
projects of reform. Witt1aM Morris, too, as became. 
modern poet, was given to pessimism. He will describ, 
the fine works of past ages, and then will conclude by 
saying there is no use in thinking about them, for they wer: 
adapted to a different state of society. He winds up hi: 
lecture on textile fabrics by saying that, although he was ._ 
maker of would-be pretty things, he advised his hearers {, 
have few of them. The finish of his lecture on the reviva 
of architecture announces that the few examples which hi 
considered deterving of admiration were “mere eccen 
tricities with which the public in general has no part or lot,’ 
and that we should be satisfied to wait “for what must be 
the work, not of the leisure and taste of a few scholars 
authors and artists, but of the necessities and aspirations 0. 
the workmen throughout the civilised world.” | 

There are readers who can enjoy the socialistic specula, 
tions of Witt1am Morris equally with his explanations o| 
the art of past ages. But for those who believe they have 
no mission to direct the world and compel it to revolve ir 
a different sort of groove, there is much which will be 
found delightful reading. His verse is more characteristic 
of the man than his prose; but without being “finical anc 
nice in the use of words,” to use an old critical expression 
the prose is as excellent Saxon as has been produced since 
the days of Consett, who also wasted literary skill on 
schemes of reform. ; 


MODERN BOILER-HOUSE PLANT. 
By F. J. Warpen-STEvens, A.M.I.M.E., A.M.LE.E, | 


HE question of steam-raising plan: is of considerable 
concern to architects in connection with new build- 
ings such as hotels, institutions, offices and residential flats, 
and it is the writer’s intention to bring forward the import- 
ance of this matter. The boiler, &c., plant found in such 
buildings is frequently far from desirable, but it is to be 
hoped that most architects realise the importance of expert 
engineering advice with an engineering matter such as this. 
In designing boiler-house plant it must be clearly 
remembered that the first cost is not the only considera- 
tion. ‘The engineering arrangements should be such that) 
the working and maintenance expenses, together with the 
interest and the depreciation charges on the capital invested 
are a minimum ;-capital outlay may be curtailed at the 
expense of efficiency, or, on the other hand, the capital) 
charges may more than counterbalance the saving due to 
the efficiency of the plant, so it will be easily understood that 
each case must be carefully considered as to the conditions 
of working, and no standard can be adopted -applicable to 
every case. It has been ably brought forward by the| 
American Institution of Architects (the paper relating to” 
the matter having been referred to in this journal) that it is/ 
necessary for engineers to be employed in connection with 
the engineering work’ of large buildings. I therefore now 
propose to deal with the different steam generating and 
using plant applicable to a building such as before men-— 
tioned, and it will be my aim to indicate the considerations) 
which require careful reflection by an expert in order that a) 
proper decision may be arrived at. ; | 
In most large buildings the following plant is generally 
required:—Boilers, heaters (for hot water and heating), 
pumps (for boiler-feed water, fire purposes, &c.), pipework 
and in some cases engines. | ; 
Now it is not generally the best ‘practice to adopt any) 


one particular type of boiler, ‘heater or pump, because It 


may have been used in other and perhaps quite different 
cases. In almost every instance circumstances vary—for 
example, the hardness of the water available, the conditions 
of demand for steam, the class of coal best obtainable, the 


chimney) and the space available for plant. Pi en| 
Even the particular sizes of plant required have. Ben 
decided_on occasions by a mere question of guesswork W i 


es 
| 
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an intimate knowledge of the subject has not been available. 


seriously when other matters were settled. In consequence 
the boiler-house is frequently found in some corner better 
suited for a coal cellar or other such purpose. It is to be 
regretted that generally the importance of the boiler-house 
plant is not fully realised by the owners until the buildings 
are inhabited. This is, plainly speaking, the difference 
' between the position of the architect and the consulting 
engineer. The former has in his legitimate work little or 
nothing to do with financial considerations; he does not 
generally have to make a hotel or office- building undertaking 
a financial success. It may be allowed that usually he has 
to consider how he can incur a certain expenditure in pro- 
_ viding a building for a certain purpose to the best advantage. 
It is not his concern to any extent what the cost of the 
upkeep will be: his only maintenance expenses are mere 
_ depreciation, and in consequence he is not accustomed to 
- economical working of pumps, boilers or lifts. 
| I have recently had to advise on the pumping for water- 
_ supply and working lifts, and also on the hot water and 
_ heating in a very large block of residential buildings with a 
_ wiew to more satisfactory and economical working, as the 
_ expenditure for this was over 1,500. per annum. 
__ The position to be occupied by a boiler and pumping 
_ plant deserves more than passing consideration, and it is 
to be hoped that architects will consider this point. There 
_ should be ease of access and egress for plant. Often I 
have found that the walls of the boiler-house have been 
built or rebuilt after the plant has been fixed, thus ren- 
_ dering it necessary to demolish brickwork to remove a 
boiler. The coaling arrangements should be one of the 
_ first considerations ; in some cases which have come under 
_ my notice it would have been easy to arrange for the coal 
_ to be conveyed direct from the street into the bunkers if a 
| reasonable position had been assigned to the boiler-house, 
but frequently it is necessary to carry the coal down 
‘corridors to the bunkers. Further, there should be ease 
of extension ; arrangements are frequently such that any 
extension becomes a matter of great difficulty and expense, 
and it should not be overlooked that extension must be 
necessary in these days of increasing use of power for all 
| purposes in a building intended to last even, say, fifty to 
one hundred years. 

Coming now to the actual details of plant it is impos- 
sible to lay down rules on this subject, but a little may be 
said on the respective merits of various types. 

__ Boilers—There are numerous types of boilers—Cornish, 
‘Lancashire, marine, dryback marine, locomotive and ver- 
‘tical amongst the fire-tube class, and the water-tube class 
‘also comprises several types of vertical and horizontal 
boilers. Usually the water-tube type of boiler is not very 
‘suited to the conditions existing in public or large build- 
‘ings, except there is an irregular demand. Of the fire-tube 
\ciass the various types are referred to in the order in which 
they should be considered. The Cornish and Lancashire 
boilers are suitable for steady 24 hours’ use, and where 
Space permits they are generally advisable; but as to which 
1s adopted depends upon the output necessary. They are 
‘not greatly damaged by hard water, or, more correctly, they 
are easily cleaned. The great disadvantage is that these 
boilers must be shut down for two or three consecutive 
days for cleaning, and therefore must be in duplicate where 
Steam is required continuously. A point most frequently 
overlooked is that a feed-water heater or economiser in the 
main flue should be used with these boilers to insure 
economy. The various inarine types are suitable generally 
for the class of work under discussion, but an ordinary 
marine boiler is usually of too large a diameter for use 
where there is little headroom, and in these cases the dry- 
ack marine type is available. The feed-water must be 
soft, and if this is not the case naturally a water softener 
should be provided, which are of various types and need 
‘pecial consideration. These boilers can be fixed quickly, 
especially the dryback ; no settings are required, they 
occupy little space and give good results, but require care 
nuse. They cannot be trusted if they are to have the 
‘asual and unskilled attention frequently given to plant in 
‘uch’ cases. Locomotive type boilers are not’ usually 


/ 


| 
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The positions adopted for the placing of the plant some- | 
times show very plainly that the matter has not been looked > 
upon as an important detail, and probably only thought of | 
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advisable for the work required in large buildings; it is an 
excellent type for a locomotive or traction engine as it is a 
quick steam raiser and occupies little space. It is, how- 
ever, difficult to clean, not very efficient and produces a 
considerable amount of smoke. Its low first cost is attrac- 
tive, but this usual temptation should be resisted, except in 
cases where required only occasionally or irregularly in use. 
The various forrns of vertical boiler cannot here be discussed 
in detail; suffice it to say that they vary considerably, and 
they are not always to be judged by price. A vertical 
boiler should, however, be used in preference to a loco- 
motive type for heating work, 

Pumps.—F¥eed-water pumps and pumps for lifts, in- 
creasing water-pressure, &c., offer a very wide field of 
choice. The hours of use per annum, together with con- 
siderations of reliability, determine for the engineer the 
type of pump suitable. The duplex direct-acting pump is 
trustworthy and inexpensive, and for occasional work or as 
a reserve it is suitable; the steam consumption is, however, 
excessive. Injectors, if of the very best type, form 
inexpensive. and convenient reserves for boiler-feed water 
supply. For general use there are several good types of 
compound direct-acting pumps available, which are both 
reliable and economical, although more expensive. They 
are also capable of accurate regulation in some cases, so 
that they will meet the demand for boiler feed.. The 
ordinary ‘‘donkey” pump may be said now to be quite 
out of favour, as it is chiefly noted for its noise and leakage. 
The use of centrifugal pumps for low lifts is developing ; the 
improvements that have been made in their construction 
have increased their efficiency and made them available for 
lifts of even 200 feet ; also they are chiefly beneficial fn 
connection with direct-coupled high-speed engines or steam 
turbines, and in many cases electric motors. The usual 
practice of adopting a duplex direct-acting pump for 
purposes in case of fire cannot be objected to, as they 
are not required for continuous use, so efficiency is 
of less importance, providing the boiler power is sufficiently 
large. There are several arrangements of pumps which can 
be left always under steam and which keep the pressure up 
independently of the demand. Should a hydrant be 
turned on, the pump is at work at once and supplies the 
requisite quantity of water. 

Lingines.—The best engine is the least expensive, and 
again, every case requires particular consideration. At 
present there seems to be a feeling amongst some that any 
engine will suffice, and that there is little difference what 
type or make is adopted. The ordinary simple throttle 
governed engine is often inefficient, yet it is adopted fre- 
quently in all sizes for large buildings. It also uses large 
quantities of oil and takes up much space. The marine 
type compound engine running at a medium speed is often 
more economical and better for any kind of general work. 
The high-speed enclosed engine is useful and should be 
used when direct coupled to high-speed plant such as 
dynamos or centrifugal pumps, fans, &c. The steam 
turbine merits special consideration with such plant by 
reason of its reliability, high speed and consequent small 
space, steadiness in running, requiring no foundations and 
giving rise to no vibration, and, more important still, the 
cleanliness of its exhaust steam—there being no oil in the 
steam it can be actually mixed with water for hot-water 
supply. 

fHeaters.—A\most every large building now erected has 
a heating plant, if only for corridors, &c., also a general 
hot-water supply. With a small plant, a vertical boiler 
working at, say, 30 Ibs. pressure, if the building is 60 feet 
high, will supply steam if required to a kitchen, a steam 
system of heating for both hot-water supply and for warm- 
ing, and if necessary it will supply a fire-pump—it will cost 
less for coal and be less trouble than a circulating boiler. 
A good horizontal boiler is preferable except in very small 
sizes, as the economy is better and cleaning is easier. If 
there is any considerable amount of power. required. the 
question of employing exhaust steam to supply the greater 
part of the heat must be remembered. Heaters are of 
two types—the mixture and the tube. The former are 
more economical, as all the heat from the steam is used 
and scale does not reduce the economy. Where water is 
required for general purposes these heaters must only be 
used with exhaust steam containing no oil. Exhaust steam 
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from pumps or ordinary engines will contain too much oil, 
and only the exhaust steam of steam turbines can be satis- 
factorily used in such cases. Of the various tube heaters, 
one may be better than another in mechanical details, in 
connection with easy access for removal of scale and in 
the proper disposition of the heating surface. 

Pipework.—This most important part of steam and 
water arrangements in every building generally receives less 
consideration than it should. The principal pipe runs 
should be settled before the building is erected, and proper 
channels left for the same during the construction of the 
building. This will avoid much cutting away and often 
will make all the difference in the success or failure of the 
pipe system. The many buildings where the heating 
system is a failure should surely bring forward to the 
architect the importance of the pipework. There can, 
again, be no standard rule; each case must be treated on 
its own merits. The question of sizes of pipes, the use of 
cast or wrought-iron, provision for expansion, the system of 
jointing, the actual course of the pipes and other points, 
all matters of discretion and experience, render the expense 
and success dependent upon the engineer who designs the 
work, 


FRANCESCO BARTOLOZZI, RA. 


N extract from the 77z7zes of November 4, 1802, relates to 

the departure of Bartolozzi, the engraver, from England. 

He was over-generous in disposing of his money, and in 1802 

he was glad to accept the appointment of superintendent of the 

Lisbon Academy. King George III. then offered Bartolozzi a 

y@nsion, but it was too late, for he had lefton November 3. The 
Times said :— 

This celebrated engraver left our metropolis yesterday 
morning in order to pruceed to Portugal. It is much to be 
regretted that an artist of such eminence, and whose talents 
have so Jong done honour to this country, should have been 
compelled in the decline of his life to have sought an asylum 
in any other—yet we have nothing with which to reproach our- 
selves on his account; the efforts of his genius have been 
rewarded with the liberality which uniformly distinguishes the 
English nation, and if imprudence has lavished what generosity 
has bestowed, it is a subject of regret that splendid talents 
should be unaccompanied by common prudence. The fact 
is, Mr. Bartolozzi has suffered himself to be too much 
imposed upon by his own countrymen, who have taken 
advantage of his easiness of temper and his carelessness 
with regard to his affairs. Thus, although he has acquired 
what might have been an independent fortune, he has 
neglected to preserve it; and to secure tranquillity and comfort 
to his latter days he has accepted the offer of the Government 
of Portugal, and has consented to pass the remainder of his 
days there, upon what in this country would be deemed a very 
moderate pension. We understand that a national academy 
of arts is to be established at Lisbon, of which Mr. Bartolozzi 
is to have the superintendence. He is to be attended by two 
pupils from this country. A handsome suite of apartments 
are to be assigned him, and everything else provided for him 
at Lisbon, independent of his salary, which is little more than 
200/, sterling a year. He purposes before his final departure 
to pass a few days at Bath. We cannot avoid observing that 
if the state of Mr. Bartolozzi’s fortune is such as to require the 
aid of a patronising Government, it would be a gratification to 
every Englishman that he should have been indebted for that 
assistance solely to the country of which he has so many years 
been the ornament. 

_ If, however, his departure is a matter of choice, we sincerely 
wish he may meet with encouragement equal to what he has 
experienced from the British nation. 

Bartolozzi remained in Lisbon until his death in 1815., 


RELATIVE PERMANENCE OF STEEL AND 
MASONRY CONSTRUCTION. 


(Continued from last week.) 


Bisese W. STERN, M.Am.Soc.C.E.—Discussing this 
question from the standpoint of the protection of iron 
and steel construction in buildings, the experience of the 
speaker is that iron does rust in buildings. That is, it rusts 
unless properly protected. Therefore it is a very important 
question to determine what kind of protection it needs to 
prevent this under different conditions of exposure. 

In the interior of buildings, where there is no chance o 


moisture or acids attacking the iron, and where it is usually 
surrounded by fireproofing materials, the danger from rust is. 
very slight. The usual coat of paint appears to give all the. 
protection necessary. vies 
The speaker has seen ironwork taken from the interior of 
buildings, in one case after thirty years, in which the shop-. 
marks of white paint and the brown coat of red-oxide paint 
were in as perfect condition as if done but recently. eee 
Im the exterior walls of a building, however, and in the roof 
and «cellar construction, it is an entirely different matter. A 
driving rain will go through the outer coating of brickwork ;, 
roofs will somehow or other leak, and cellars rarely are abso- 
lutely dry. The speaker has invariably seen evidences of rust 
on the ironwork taken from the above-mentioned positions in 
comparatively recent buildings. The paint seemed to have 
disappeared entirely in many cases where exterior brickwork 
was laid up against the iron. Where the mortar was in imme- 
diate contact with the iron there was no rust ; where the brick 
was directly in contact there was considerable rust. eee 
In a building in New York city, built in 1869, and now 
being taken down, cast-iron girders supporting the brick arches. 
of the side-walk construction were rusted about 4 inch where 
the brick was immediately in contact with the iron, but where. 
the mortar was directly in contact the iron was perfectly clean 
and black, looking as if taken from the sand only yesterday, 
The evidence that paint protects ironwork thus exposed for any 
length of time is not forthcoming. The paint seems to dis- 
appear entirely in a few years. ; 
does it help matters to prepare the surface of the ironwork 
prior to painting, in the most painstaking and thorough manner,, 
even using the sand-blast to remove the mill scale. Some of 
the paint is rubbed off the ironwork during erection, notwith- 
standing that the very greatest care is used. It is an insepar- 
able condition, from the nature of the work, that this happens. 
There is then a starting-point for rust, and this will follow 


Nor in the speaker’s opinion | 


more quickly on a sand-blasted surface than on one having its. 


mill scale. 

The speaker is strongly opposed to the use of the sand- 
blast on ironwork for buildings. It does not help to protect 
iron permanently, and the expense therefore is not justified. 
For this reason the following method of protection is recom- 
mended :—All the columns and girders in the exterior walls, 
the roof, the cellar and wherever exposed to moisture or acids, 
should be surrounded with Portland cement mortar, and the 
bore of the columns in such locations should also be filled solid. 
with this mortar. oh. 

Broken stone in the mixture is not recommended, because 
the voids may not always be filled, and cinders are strongly 
objected to because there is good evidence to show their very 
harmful effect. OOS eaR 

A building having its frame thus protected should remain 
structurally sound, judging from evidence, for many years, 
perhaps longer than one made entirely of masonry, unless of 
the best quality. el ae 

George F. Swain, M.Am.Soc.C.E.—People in general have 
come to consider iron or steel as rather perishable materials 
when compared with stone. Many persons form this idea by 
considering the old stone structures of the Greeks and Romans, 
notwithstanding the fact, referred to by one speaker, that 
there are a great many stone structures which have proved 
very perishable. Many instances can be cited of bridge~ 
abutments built of sandstone or limestone which have practi-— 
cally gone to pieces within thirty or forty years. In judging of 
the ancient stone structures of Greece or Rome, we must also” 
remember the difference in climate between those countries: 
and Northern New England. It may not be out of place to 
point out also some differences between the ways in which steeb 
and stone structures act. A stone structure 1s a comparatively 
simple one; it acts by its own weight, it acts generally in 
simple. compression; its durability is a question of stability 
rather than of strength, and the loads may generally be 
increased greatly without endangering it. 

A steel structure is ‘ very different. 


strength is a controlling factor in its durability, and any. 
increase of load reduces correspondingly its margin of safety. 


ja 


It is a complex. — 
structure, involving complicated stresses and strains; 15 — 


Engineers who have had much to do with questions of renewing. 


bridges will agree with the speaker that cases in which bridges" 
have had to be renewed on account of the actual wearing out 
of the material are comparatively rare. Of course, there are 
cases where corrosion is active, especially in bridges over 
railroads, but, leaving out such cases, the greater number 
of renewals which have taken place are due to other 
causes. One of these is defective design. Engmeets 
are learning more and more every day in regard to the. 
details of steel structures, and they are experimenting and 
studying the various connections and details. ai 
is that we find that structures built twenty or thirty years 480, 
and supposed to have an ample factor of safety, really haé 4 
much smaller factor. Moreover, as everyone knows, the loads 
to which steel structures are exposed have increased enor” 


The result — 
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_mously. These are the two elements which have caused the 
} principal renewals of bridge structures. These elements will 
‘continue to be present, and as long as they are present we 
«cannot hope to have steel structures in general as durable as 
the best stone structures would be. In the case of a steel- 
frame building the loads, presumably, are not to change very 
‘much, and with good design the actual durability of the material 
should govern the life of the structure. As to what that dura- 
bility will be seems very uncertain. All the engineer can do is 
to take every precaution he can to insure the permanency of 
this steel. The speaker agrees with Mr. Stern that the steel 
should be completely enclosed in concrete, but even under 
these conditions he does not think the steel will last as long as 
the best masonry. 

Charles C. Wentworth, M.Am.Soc C.E.—The answer so far 
given to this question is that steel when embedded in concrete 
to a sufficient depth is permanent. A structure in which the 


steel is thus hidden becomes at times essentially as one built of 
«concrete as of steel, and may be even more so. The fact that 
in most cases it is impracticable to adopt a composite construc- 
tion rather than one all steel or all concrete, renders it still 
necessary to seek a more complete answer to the question, 
especially if it be considered, as it must be, that bridges are 
_ made of *‘ building material.” 

The answer given, for instance, is inapplicable to the East 
River bridges built or building in New York city, and to the 
‘greater part, by weight, of ordinary railway bridges, It is 
‘surely inapplicable to more structural steelwork, by weight, 
' than it is applicable to all kinds. 

The protection afforded by concrete is afforded by paint, 
but in a less degree. The objection to paint as an answer to 
the question lies in the fact that much structural work is inaces- 
sible after erection, and that in all likelihood paint will not be 
applied properly or with sufficient frequency even where the 
work can be reached by the painter. 

A more complete answer to the question appears to lie in 
) the electro-plating of structural steel with copper or aluminium. 
| This has already been done to a small extent, but the subject 
» dees not appear to have received the attention it deserves. 

) The speaker sees no reason why such plating need be of 
, excessive cost. Aluminium is an exceedingly abundant 
| element, and is becoming cheaper; copper may retain its 
| value. Metallic aluminium may not be needed in the process, 
_ but such aluminium salt as will serve when in solution as the 

source of the metallic aluminium finally composing the 
. plating. 

Of course it would be impracticable to plate steel as it 

_ comes from the rolls, as rivet-heads and sheared edges would 
need subsequent plating, but each structural piece ready for 
| shipment and erection in the structure could be plated, and the 
details of field connections arranged with a view to their 
| permanency on the same lines. 
The speaker does not wish to appear as objecting to the 
| use of concrete structures stiffened by steel with the incidental 
_ protection afforded to the steel by the concrete. Such struc- 
‘tures are entirely proper and appropriate in very many cases ; 
| but in conclusion he wishes to say that the plating of structural 
| steel, as a more general answer to the question, is well worthy 
| of the attention of the members of this Society. 
Oberlin Smith, M.Am.Soc.C.E.—The speaker is not ex- 
| perienced in putting up big steel buildings, but it seems to him 
| that a certain precaution should be taken, which, perhaps, 
/usually is not and which will be mentioned later. Some of 

these buildings have been up a good many years and seem to 
_ be very strong, but after this generation is gone—fifty or one 
hundred years hence—if there is no way to examine all that 
‘hidden metal inside the masonry, how are people going to feel 
about the stability of such buildings? When will the time 
arrive for them to come down of themselves? There should 
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“sequent expensive repairs. 
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‘between. These intervals might be five, or ten, or twenty-five 


In general there should be 
ion, and definite places for 
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inspection, and definite times for inspection of this buried and 
perhaps much-sutfering metal, not only that such may be done 
with less damage to the building, but that it may be done 
thinkingly and systematically, instead of waiting for some 
Chicago post-office to become obsolete that we may see whether 
it continued safe until the end. If not done in such a manner 
all may be neglected, and intervals which are uncertain may 
become of infinite length. 

William R, Webster, M.Am.Soc.C.E.—The examination of 
many old bridges and other structures has shown that the 
whitelead marking-letters of the mill are intact, and that the 
metal is better protected at these places than at others. That 
is, the plates and shapes are generally marked while hot, and 
before the material has had a chance to rust; but the full 
importance of applying the protective coating while the metal 
is hot has not been appreciated. 

The ordinary oiling at the mills has not been satisfactory, as 
the material is generally made sticky and difficult to handle in 
the shops. [In relation to this, attention is called to a railroad 
spike dipped in oil while slightly heated (in accordance with 
the specifications for an export order). Under this treatment 
the oil quickly dried and formed a good hard protective coat- 
ing. This process might be applied to ordinary structural 
shapes and plates with great advantage ; the material being 
cleaned with brushes and an air blast, and the oil applied while 
the material is still hot, the coating in no case being heavy 
enough to interfere with a thorough inspection for surface 
defects. The shop painting, of course, should be applied in the 
usual manner. 

James Owen, M Am.Soc.C E.—It might be interesting to 
know that, in endeavouring to find some records of the strength 
of concrete beams, the speaker found in the library of the 
Society the report of some experiments made by Mr, Kirkaldy 
in 1854 Mr. Kirkaldy at that time had made an elaborate 
investigation of the strength cf the admixture of concrete with 
iron rods and iron wire. Results showed at that time that the 
strength of the combination of the two materials, iron and 
concrete, was increased by more than two and one-half times 
that of the simple concrete itself. This is quite in accord with 
the present experiments in that line, and it is interesting to 
note that while these investigations were made so many years 
ago, it is only of late that the profession has appreciated their 
importance. 

The speaker had a peculiar experience in relation to the 
strength of an ordinary bridge built with iron beams and brick 
arches and covered with concrete. The span was 15 feet. The 
bridge had been built some eight or ten years when the local 
engineer decided to change the grade of the street, and raised 
it about 6 feet. This alteration imposed on the bridge itself an 
extra load of 990 Ibs. per square foot. That, with a previous 
allowance of 200 lbs., made a total of 11,000 Ibs. The bridge 
was originally designed for a live and dead load of 300 lbs. and 
a factor of safety of four. A critical examination of the bridge, 
after the extra load had been on about six months, showed no 
rupture of any kind and no apparent deflection. The bridge is 
still in use. 

It may be presumed, therefore, that the combined use of 
steel and concrete is susceptible of a great deal of further 
development, and that its ultimate strength is apparently un- 
known. 

E. T. D. Myers, jun, M.Am.Soc.C.E.—During the summer 
of 1901 a rifle-barrel was pumped up through the 20-inch pipe 
connected with the centrifugal pump which was used in 
dredging out the historic dock immediately in front of Libby 
Prison. It arrived at the usual joint, just in front of the pump, 
which was intended to stop obstructions too large to pass 
through the pump. The pump was stopped and the rifle-barrel 
taken out. It was found that the blue enamel on the barrel 
was intact on at least 90 per cent. of its surface, and the sight 
could be raised and lowered without the slightest difficulty. 
The date on the barrel was 1856. It was probably thrown in 
the water in 1865. 

The water there is fresh and is entirely free from lime. It 
is what is known asa “kind” water for boilers. The speaker 
does not know whether metal would last that way in other 
waters, but he has pumped up and dug up shells and rifles 
which were not rusted. 

The depth of water in the dock was originally 16 feet, and 
the depth of the silt was about 4 feet. The pump was working 
ata depth of 22 feet. Itis impossible to state the depth at 
which the rifle lay, but it probably came from the 16-foot level. 
The bottom is composed of sand and gravel, and the silt lying 
upon it came from the James River, which runs through a red- 
clay country. The rifle-barrel therefore had about 16 feet of 
mud and fresh water above it. 

The speaker does not feel competent to discuss this topic, 
but he is deeply interested in it, and hopes that the result of 
the discussion will be the addition of much valuable infor- 
mation, 
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Tue construction of Vauxhall- Bridge, as originally pro- 
posed, would have been an interesting experiment. It was 
intended to have the visible parts of granite with a filling- 
in or hearting of concrete. There has been a change of 
engineers, and the present holder of the office has demurred 
to the carrying-out of openings of 70 feet wide with a clear 
headway of 18 feet and 15 feet, according to the position. 
To make any alterations in the superstructure would be to 
depart from the clauses of the Vauxhall Bridge Act. A 
report was prepared accordingly by the bridges committee 
on different methods of dealing with the difficulty. The 
following recommendations represent the conclusions :— 
‘*‘(a) That the resolution of the Council of February 22, 
_ 1898, directing that the new Vauxhall bridge be a granite 
bridge backed with concrete be rescinded. (b) That the 
estimate of 170,000/. submitted by the finance committee 
for the building of the superstructure of the new Vauxhall 
bridge be approved, and that an expenditure up to the 
amount be sanctioned ; that the design submitted showing 
a steel elliptical arch structure be adopted, and that the 
engineer be instructed to prepare the necessary plans and 
specifications.” This is a return to one of the original 
projects which it was judged desirable to abandon. A steel 
bridge will not have as imposing an effect as one of granite, 
but it is not likely that people will wait for several more 
years while a discussion on the relative merits of metal and 
stone goes on, for the new bridge is urgently required. 


Lawyers who have been unfavourable to the prirciple 
of arbitration when the judges are not barristers will be 
amused at the incident which arose in the King’s Bench 
Division’ on Friday last. Messrs. KirK & RANDALL, 
whose experience in carrying out building contracts is most 
extensive, are erecting a theatre for Sir CHARLES WYNDHAM. 
A dispute arose between the parties to the contract. Inthe 
deed there was a clause which enjoined that disputes, if 
any arose, were to be referred to an arbitrator who was 
named ; or failing him, to another, likewise named. Messrs. 
Kirk & RANDALL found that arbitrator No. 1 was unable 
to act as he was about to leave town, and the circumstances 
were referred to arbitrator No. 2, who held in their favour. 
Sir CHARLES WyYNDHAM in turn submitted the case to 
arbitrator No. 1, who had returned, and whose decision was 
to the opposite effect of the first—z.e. in favour of the 
building owner. 
‘decision of the Court. Counsel for Messrs. Kirk & 
RANDALL appealed for permission to have a brief dis- 
cussion on the arbitration clause, as, although the works 
were going on, payment for them could not be made. The 
case is not common, for arbitrators generally are prepared 
to meet, difficulties without loss of time. Their Lordships 
declined to interfere, and we think this ought to be taken 
as a suggestion that the parties to the contract should 
settle their differences out of court. 


THE erection of M. Ginarn’s new school of medicine 
has produced a transforming effect on that part of Paris in 
_ which the old buildings were situated. Four houses in the 
Rue I’Ecole de Médecine have survived, but they are 
doomed to demolition. The street was closely connected 
with the history of the French Revolution. One of the 
first acts of the new Government was the suppression of the 
monastery of the Cordeliers, a branch of the Franciscan 
order. The site was utilised. fora medical school, and the 
refectory afterwards became the Musée Dupuytren. It was 
in the church the meetings of the “Club ces Cordeliers,” 
founded by CAMILLE DEsMouLINS, were held. The ancient 
Rue des Cordéles became in 1790 the Rue de l’Ecole de 
Médecine. In No. 20 Marat lived on the first floor, and 
there was assassinated by CHARLOTTE Corpay. Afterwards 
the street was known as the Rue Marat. At No. 25 lived 
a grocer from whom the terrible veterinary surgeon obtained 
the paper on which he wrote his articles demanding the 
execution of all who were supposed to be aristocrats. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE CLOTHWORKERS' HALL: THE GREAT HALL. 
HE Clothworkers cannot be considered as forming 
: | one of the most ancient companies of London. Their 
ancorporation was in 1482, while other companics cen 
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claim to be at least a century older. The Clothworkers 
seem to have been derived from the Drapers and Merchant- 
Taylors, the latter having received a charter in 13¢0, 
Originally the title was “The Fraternity of the Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary of the Shearmen of London.” 
Queen EizasETH reincorporated the members under the — 
title of Clothworkers.. Another company known as the | 
Burrillers or Clothdressers existed from an early date, and 
the charter was confirmed by Epwarp III. The origin of | 
the livery companies cannot be determined. Some in- 
vestigators have supposed they were to be found in Roman 
London, others discover an Anglo-Saxon origin for them, | 
but the general opinion is that they originated either in the: 
desire of neighbours to meet together in order to escape 
the monotony of ordinary life, or that they were derived 
from guilds or confraternities, which seem to have been an 
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* established institution in Catholic churches, 


HOUSES AT BERKHAMSTED. 

HESE four houses have just been completed on the 
King’s Hill Estate. Owing to the site sloping | 
sharply towards the south-east the houses are made as | 
narrow as possible from front to back in order to save | 
expensive excavation. The sitting-rooms are placed as far | 
as possible to the front on account both of aspect and pro- — 
spect. The materials are grey local stock bricks with | 
Leverstock quoins; the whole of “ Ty-Gwyn” and the upper | 
parts of the other houses are covered with cream tinted — 
rough-cast on the brickwork; the roofs are covered with 
Marston (Bedford) tiles. Messrs. Nasu, Younc & Horne | 
were the builders of “ Ty-Gwyn,” “ Lindum” and “ Brae- | 
side,” and Messrs. R. Jones & Son of “ Elmcot.” Messrs. 
MarsHALL & BrabD ey, of Westminster, are the architects. 
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Architects was held on Monday evening last at 9 Conduit 
Street, W., Mr.. Aston Webb, A.R.A, president, in the chair. 

The hon. secretary announced the decease of the late Mr. 
W. Salway, of Melbourne, elected Associate 1874 and Fellow 
1885; Mr. George Truefitt, elected Fellow 1860, and placed on 
the list of retired Fellows in 1899; Mr. Charles France, of 
‘Bradford ; M. Emerich Steindl, hon. corresponding member, 
elected 1894; and M. Eugéne Muntz, hon. corresponding 
member. = = — ; 

It was announced thata statutory examination of candidates 
for the offices of district surveyor and building surveyor was 
held on October 23 and 24. The following candidates passed, 
and have been granted by the Council certificates of com- 
petency to act as district surveyors in London:—Mr. W. G. 
Perkins, and Mr. A. Halcrow Verstage. 


ak first meeting for the session 1902-3 of the Institute of 


The President said the Edinburgh Architectural Associa- 
tion had applied for an alliance to the Royal Institute of British 


_ Architects, and it was his pleasure to make known that the 


Institute do admit to alliance therewith under the provision of 
section xvii. (by-laws Nos. 77-81) the following Association, 
viz. the Edinburgh Architectural Association. 

The PRESIDENT then delivered 


The Opening Address. 
He said :—Colleagues, Ladies and Gentlemen,—Since our 


last meeting in this room two events of national importance 
have taken place—the dangerous illness and marvellous 


recovery of our Sovereign the King, and the Coronation of the 
King and Queen in Westminster Abbey on August 9, an event 
attended by all the splendour of the ancient rites and cere- 
monies which tradition has handed down to us as fitting for 


' such an occasion ; and it seems but right that the first words 
_ of the President of this Royal Institute should be to express on 
. behalf of its members their thankfulness for this happy con- 
_ summation of their hopes and aspirations. 


My next words must be to thank you for the honour you 


have done me in placing me in this chair, an honour which 


carries with it many responsibilities, which I shall do my best 


to fulfil; but whether I succeed or not, I will ask you to believe ' 
that Iam actuated solely by what I consider to be the best 


interests of architecture and of this Institute, in which I have 


. always been a firm believer. 


Iam aware that my task is not made the easier by the 


admirable manner in which these duties were performed by my ' 


friend and immediate predecessor, Sir William Emerson ; and 


lam glad to take this opportunity of publicly congratulating 


him, on behalf of the members of this Institute and myself, on 
the high honour of knighthood conferred upon him by his 


Sovereign, an honour which has given much pleasure and 
_ satisfaction to all of us, the more so that it is, I believe, the first 
_ time that a President of this Institute has been so honoured. 


It is now my duty as your President to notice, as concisely 
as I can, some of the questions on the art-and practice of 
architecture and the affairs of this Institute which present 
themselves to us at the present time, and in doing so I will ask 
| you to understand that I in no way lay claim to any special 
fitness for this task, but that it is merely through the fact of 
my present position that I am privileged to do so. 

_On looking back over the last ten years I think we may 
fairly congratulate ourselves on the progress this Institute has 
made, the position it has attained, and, more important than 
all, the work it has done during that period. Ten years ago 


| we had 1,400 fellows and associates; now we have nearly 
| 1,700—not perhaps so large an increase as we could wish, but 
still a considerably larger increase than in the previous ten 


years, 
__ It is true that our register still lacks the names of some 
distinguished architects whom we should like to see there, and 
| whose presence would strengthen our power for good, not only 
in London, but throughout the country. Many of them we 
' know to be well-wishers of this Institute and to appreciate the 
) work we are doing ; I can only say we should greatly value 
| their presence amongst us, and should give due weight to their 
| Opinions on any matters in which they may consider that the 
policy of this Institute could be made increasingly useful in the 
_ interests of architecture. 

Within the iast few weeks we have been much gratified to 
receive a proposal for alliance from the Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Association, which you have ratified this evening. 
This Association has hitherto held somewhat aloof from us, and 
we shall, I am sure, all welcome the accession to our ranks of 
$0 earnest and able a body of architects, numbering many men 
who are really enthusiastic and doing good work, and though 
the distance between us is great, I hope we may not 
| infrequently have the pleasure of welcoming some of their 
_™members amongst us here and that the alliance may prove of 

advantage to both societies. 
It has often occurred to me how little we know of the pro- 
ceedings of our allied societies, their aims and the matters on 
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which they feel. most strongly, and that anything that would 
bring us more into touch with them would be a mutual ddvan- 
tage. With this view, one naturally turns to the Joufnal, so 
ably conducted by our secretary, Mr.’ Locke, and there we find 
our noble selves fully reported in all the glory of large print, 
but not much space given to the proceedings of our allied 
societies ; and it appears to me that if that’ space could be 
increased, a portion allotted to each society, and if the societies 
would help us by sending up reports of their papers and discus- 
sions, we should all get to know a great deal more of what is 
going on in the country, and become more familiar with the 
men who are taking an active part in each society’s affairs, 
while the information thus given would greatly widen the inte- 
rest of our Journal. The addresses of the local Presidents 
could be printed, together with other papers and discussions; and 
these could, if so desired, be printed separately and issued 
to the members of the local society concerned, and thus each 
society could obtain an independent Journal of its own pro- 
ceedings at a very moderate cost. 

While on the subject of the Journal, I may say the editor 
would be very glad to receive communications from members 
which would add to the interest of the Journal, not only from 
Fellows, but also from our younger members. 

The president of the Architectural Association of Ireland 
(Mr. F. G. Hicks), in his opening address the other day, said, 
speaking of his Institute, ‘It isn’t a bit up to date, and there 
seems very little cohesion among the members, for they seldom 
have an opportunity of meeting.” Well, I have heard some- 
thing of the same sort applied to this Institute, that there is a 
lack of opportunity for members to meet and know each other, 
and I propose, with the permission of the Council, to give one 
or two informal “ At Homes” here during the session, at which 
possibly smoking may be permitted (to bring us “a bit up to 
date”) and where members may meet in a friendly way and 
get to know each other better, and I cannot help thinking that, 
if you’ will support me by your presence, some good may be 
done in this direction. 

The admission of Fellows to this Institute can hardly yet be 
said to have anived at a final and satisfactory settlement, and 
in my opinion this will not be done until Fellows are elected 
solely from the ranks of the Associates, except in very excep- 
tional instances.. But there are at present a large number of 
practising architects we wish to see Fellows whom we cannot 
expect to submit to our examinations. This is a matter which 
will have to be once more considered by your Council, more 
especially as the provision for the direct election of Fellows 
lapses in May next. 

The financial position of the Institute is, I am glad to say, 
satisfactory. Ten years ago we had a capital of 5,800/., now 
we have a capital of 11,5007. Then our revenue hardly 
balanced our expenditure, now it exceeds it by something over 
1,coo/. per annum. 

It is obvious that this increased prosperity lays upon us the 
obligation of increased activity, for we are not a Society to 
accumulate funds, but rather to make proper use of those our 
increased prosperity supplies us with. 

The question of premises is one that is always with us, and 
the increase of our office work and that of the library is begin- 
ning to make it a very pressing one. In many ways our 
premises here suit us well enough, but we now occupy the 
whole of the building, with the exception of the galleries, &c., 
on the ground floor, which we unsuccessfully negotiated for on 
behalf of the Architectural Association and ourselves in 1896. 
Failing these galleries, our power of expansion here has come 
to an end, and the alternative is to build premises elsewhere. 
This raises the question of a site, which I mention now, as it is 
possible some of our members may know of something likely 
to suit our requirements, and, if so, we should be glad to 
receive from them any information or suggestions on the 
subject. 

The Council, on the suggestion of the finance committee, 
have started a premises fund, and have placed the sum of 
1,000/, to this account. 

A cause which I think this Institute should as far as pos- 
sible assist is that of architectural education. The Institute, 
as an examining body, has deliberately left the education of 
architects to other architectural societies ; and in this I think 
they have acted wisely, for the undue multiplication of 
educational centres is obviously undesirable. The Royal 
Academy has an excellent architectural school, visited and 
instructed by architects, but does not undertake very elemen- 
tary work and deals with design only. The Architectura) 
Association has recently started a day school, dealing with 
elementary work, and worthy of every encouragement. It is 
a scheme which, I venture to think, this Institute would do well 
to foster by every means in its power, both financially and 
otherwise, while individual architects could also do much to 
assist it by advising parents to. send their sons for one or two 
years to the school previous to their being articled to them. 

These two schools at the Academy and the Association do 
to some extent overlap, and if a certain course at the Associa- 
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tion schools could be recognised as giving entrance to the 
lower architectural school of the Royal Academy, much in the 
same way as certain work at the public schools will admit a 
man to the University of Oxford, subject of course to any con- 
ditions that might be thought desirable, a great impetus would 
be given to both schools, and architects might at last feel that 
the education of the next generation was in a fair way to being 
placed on a satisfactory footing that would be capable of great 
development. There is, I think, no worthier or more un- 
selfish object for this Institute to promote, or one that is more 
likely to influence architecture for good than the careful and 
systematic education of our young men, by a system which will 
not supplant the present system of apprenticeship, but will 
rather supplement it by supplying that which cannot be learned 
in an architect’s office, or at least can be better taught system- 
atically in a school. 

Our examinations are, I believe, proving of real use to the 
younger men, and, judging by the increasing number that enter 
for them, they are fully appreciated. Ten years ago 305 went 
up for these examinations, while last year there were no fewer 
than 674. 

The real benefit of these examinations is the work required 
in the preparation for them. We do not claim that they neces- 
sarily turn out artists (these are born, not made), but we do 
claim that, with the knowledge thus obtained, it enables those 
who are gifted with the artistic instinct the better and with the 
more certainty to realise their imaginations and aims. It is 
an object for a young man to work for and an inducement for 
him to acquire knowledge in some branches of our complex art 
which, though very necessary for its proper realisation, are apt 
to be neglected as uncongenial. In connection with this 
matter may I venture to hope that architects will give all 
reasonable facilities to those under them to undergo the 
necessary preparation. 

The question of competitions is one of those questions that 
are always with us, and as long as architects see fit to enter for 
competitions it is plainly the duty of this Institute to do what it 
can to secure—first, the drawing up of such conditions as shall 
be fair to both parties, and at the same time not entail more 
labour on the competitors than is necessary to enable a com- 
petent assessor to arrive at a just decision ; and secondly, to 
secure the adoption and execution of the best design. 

With this end in view a series of suggestions for architec- 
tural competitions was drawn up by this Institute in 1881 and 
reconsidered and revised by the Council during the last session. 
These have recently been sent to all public bodies likely to 
organise competitions, in addition to which a copy is always 
sent to the promoters of a contemplated competition as soon as 
itis heard of by the officials of this Institute. But when all 
this is done there still remains the question of the appointment 
of the assessor, a matter of supreme importance both to the 
promoters and the competitors. Ever since 1881-82 architects 
have insisted that a professional adviser should be appointed 
in all open competitions, and in many cases the President for 
the time being of this Institute is asked to nominate the 
assessor, and after some inquiry into the matter I can find but 
little objection taken to the selections made or to the decisions 
given, bearing in mind, as I well know by experience, that the 
decision can seldom be thoroughly satisfactory to more than 
one of the competitors. It has been, however, urged by some 
that the selection of the assessor should be made by a small 
committee, rather than by the President, and that two or more 
assessors should be appointed in all competitions of any size. 
Personally I do not share this opinion, believing that the sense 
of individual responsibility is likely to give better results in 
both cases. 

How far the system of selecting an architect by competi- 
tion for the erection of any building is a desirable one will, I 
suppose, always be in dispute ; but that it gives an equality of 
opportunity to all architects, great or small, known or unknown, 
is, I think, indisputable, and it has always seemed to me one of 
the strongest points in its favour, for we all could name men 
now doing excellent work whose first opportunity came by com- 
petition, and we know in this crowded world of ours how 
difficult it is for new men to obtain a hearing. 

Before leaving matters more especially connected with the 
affairs of the Institute, I should like to say a word on behalf 
of the Architects’ Benevolent Society. There are so many 
who faint by the way, and to whom. a little temporary assist- 
ance is of untold value ; there are so many others who have 
been worsted in the battle, and through ill-health and other 
difficulties have fallen out of the ranks, that great demands are 
made upon the funds of this Society. It is surely our duty to 
provide for them without going outside for help. Mr. 
Macvicar Anderson last year raised in a short time over 1,000/. 
with this object, a very handsome and most acceptable addition 
to the funds ; but interest is very small now, and the cost of 
living very high, and the income of the Society still wants 
largely increasing, The Council of this Institute for the first 
time have voted an annual contribution of 20/, and there 


would be nothing pleasanter than to see the number of annual 
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subscribers largely increased during the present year. At 
present out of 617 Fellows only 191 subscribe, and out of 1,066, 
Associates only 70 subscribe. I venture to think that ‘this 
ought not so to be. | 

And now, gentlemen, if I have not already worn out your 
patience, I will ask you to consider some questions of wid 
architectural interest than those we have been considering, 

The interests of this Institute are with both old and new 
buildings. iy 

Our interest in old buildings is to trace the history of t 
origin and growth, and to devise means for their maintens 
and necessary repair. a 

The fall of the Campanile at Venice forcibly reminds us 
the necessity for continual watchfulness as to the structural 
stability of ancient buildings, and the engineer’s report on the. 
foundations of our own St. Paul’s still further emphasises the. 
fact ; and while these instances by no means justify undue| 
interference or rebuilding of these structures, they show the. 
danger of endeavouring to hand them down to posterity in 
exactly the same condition as we have received them. Most of 
the members of this Institute will, I think, sympathise with 
the desire of the Italians to re-erect their fallen tower, and be’ 
pleased that the Royal Academy has taken the lead in show.| 
ing the practical sympathy of art-loving England with Italy in. 
her loss. But how much better, by careful maintenance and _ 
judicious repair, to avoid such catastrophes. a | 

In the case of St. Pauls a note of warning has been! 
sounded apparently none too soon, and we look to the! 
guardians of that great pile to take every precaution, on the 
best possible advice, to insure its safety, appealing to the| 
Government for funds, should that be necessary. a | 

But there is another and even greater danger threatening 
the buildings and antiquities of the kingdom which would rob! 
us of much that gives this old country.its cnarm. It is, I am’ 
afraid, a more subtle danger, and therefore more difficult to. 
deal with. I mean the wholesale depredations of the “art? 
dealer. : | 

I am informed on reliable authority that certain districts in| 
this country are systematically mapped out by these gentlemen, 
and anything of interest, such as a panelled room, a moulded 
ceiling, a bit of ironwork even, a chest or a clock, are all 
carefully scheduled, the position and means of the owner 
ascertained, and, as opportunity offers, the property is pur- 
chased, the cottage or house often pulled down, the contents — 
sold, generally abroad, and then the land, stripped of its little | 
treasures, is resold. It is difficult to use temperate language — 


about such proceedings; but surely it behoves us before it is _ 


too late, in conjunction with other societies, to see if it is not 
possible to take some united action to get these buildings and — 
fittings registered as national belongings, so that, at any rate, 
they cannot be removed from this country—a course which, I ti 
understand, has already been adopted to some extent in 
France and Italy. This is work in which other societies are 
also interested, and we are always ready to act with them as 
occasion arises ; indeed, it interests and affects all educated | 
Englishmen. ae 
It is in modern architecture, however, and its allied arts — 
that our influence is naturally most’ likely to be exercised, i 
especially at a time of such exceptional building activity as the 1 
present. as re gee ee 
The Government is largely engaged in the erection of public 
buildings ; local authorities all over the country are busy with — 
the erection of town halls, asylums, schools, technical institu- 
tions, &c.; while the buildings, residential and commercial, in 
our great towns continue to increase at almost an alarming n 
rate. What, I think, must strike most of us in all this activity | 
is that while minute control is exercised by public authorities _ 
over the details of these buildings, such little control is 
exercised over the laying out of our cities that to a great | 
extent they seem to be left to lay out themselves. Rey F 
How often we see a really noble and costly building hidden | 
away in some inconvenient and cramped site without any 
approaches worthy of the name, simply because the land was 4 
easily obtainable or happened to be vacant at the time, or 7 
could be obtained cheaply, or to improve the value of adjoin- 
ing property ; reasons we have heard put forward repeatedly, 
but nearly always resulting in the loss of a great opportunity 
of ennobling and beautifying the town; while, instead of 
money being saved, as is foolishly supposed, money is really — 
wasted and thrown away. Bie 
A predecessor of mine in this chair once urged when head- 2 
ing a deputation on the erection of a public building that the 3 
extra cost necessary for its worthy completion would, even — 
from a commercial point of view, be soon repaid by_the he 
increased attractiveness of the city, and the number of visitors — 
that would be drawn to it. The suggestion was received as if 
it was, not seriously meant; but surely there is force in the — 
contention, though it is but a secondary reason for urging on 
the public authorities the importance of so placing their public | 
buildings that they may be the ornament and crowning feature | 
ofthe town, five fitted a2 
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is the National Gallery site so frequently pointed to 
Surely because it has, as so few buildings 
jave in London, a slightly elevated site, with a large open 
pace in front of it, and is approached by a main thoroughfare 
eading directly to its facade. The Royal Exchange has a fine 
ite, for a similar reason. Wren carefully planned the most 
plendid approaches to St. Paul’s, which would have made the 
sity one of the finest in the world, but the greed and disputes 
f the citizens unfortunately prevented his scheme being 
arried out. Most of our public buildings have no dignified 
pproach, and usually a general view can only be obtained in 
harp perspective from the roads which run past them, not up 
‘9 them, and, as Wren says,' they are seen sideways., The 
‘aatter is of still more importance now that the picturesque 
nanner of the Houses of Parliament and the Law Courts is 
riving place to a more palatial and formal style, Continental 
‘owns set us a great example in this respect, and though we 
nay consider their love of straight avenues and boulevards is 
\ften carried to monotony, we cannot but admire the dignified 
‘nd monumental surroundings they almost invariably contrive 
o provide for their buildings. I would venture to assert, 
hough it should surely not be necessary, that every public 
wwilding should be entirely detached, and should stand on a 
ite of an area at least half as large again as the area which 
he buildings actually cover, and that they should, wherever 
jossible, have a fine road leading up to them. The Americans, 
yho are generally credited with a keen eye for the financial 
‘ide of a question, are fully alive to this point, and are laying 
ut their cities with great monumental dignity. It seems 
\lmost impossible to exaggerate the importance of the archi- 
ectural surroundings ofa building. In the case of private houses 
‘ome architectural support in the way of steps, walls and terraces 
5 now usually designed, though unfortunately by no means 
\sually carried out, and one has.only to look at the design and 
he executed work to see how great the loss has been. But if 
mportant in a house, how much more so in a great public 
wilding. And yet in England how often is this entirely 
gnored. 
” Another matter which I notice in London and other places 
vith regret is the disappearance in the new quarters of the old- 
ashioned “square,” which adds so much to the appearance of 
he older quarters The new-fashioned “ gardens’’ apparently 
yave taken their place, the difference being that while a 
\ square” was bounded by a public road and had the fronts of 
he houses facing it, the “ gardens ” have no surrounding road, 
nd the backs of the houses abut immediately upon it. The 
esult, of course, is that while the “square ” adds greatly to the 
‘ariety and beauty of our streets, the “ gardens” are entirely 
hidden away, and might be non-existent as far as the public 
horoughfares are concerned. ‘The advantage claimed is the 
ncreased privacy obtained for the “ gardens,” counterbalanced, 
urely, by the improved outlook given by the “square ” to the 
ront of the houses, while the somewhat sordid surroundings of 
he “ garden,” with its rows of ‘back windows and its stagnant 
ar, hardly make for beauty or restfulness. 
+ Numerous other points in the laying out of our cities will 
cur to all of us, but I mention these two with a view to 
sking whether something could not be done to insure that all 
‘uch matters should be duly considered while improvements are 
inder contemplation and before it is too late. I venture to 
hink that these are matters in which this Institute and our 
lied societies can do important public service. 
| The design and details of buildings are a matter for the 
adividual artist, and not one, in my opinion, in which this 
mstitute can often, if ever, usefully interfere; but when great 
mprovements are in contemplation the opinion of such a bedy 
's ours, composed of societies all over the country, may, I 
hink, be of great use to the public authorities. Never, I feel 
‘ssured, was there a time when our corporations and county 
ouncils were more anxious to.do all in their power to improve 
he esthetic aspect of our cities and towns, or more willing to 
wail themselves of every means to that end that may. be 
pen to them. The Government and the London County 
Zouncil have frequently consulted this Institute on matters of 
rchitectural importance, and other public bodies do, from 
‘ime to time, consult with their local architectural societies. 
something, however, more definite seems to be required 
‘han this. 
'_ At present, as we all know, wearchitects are unable to erect 
‘ny building in any of our towns without first submitting very 
complete plans, and in many cases elevations and specifications 
9 the borough surveyor, who exercises, under the local by-laws, 
| Strict supervision with regard. to height and size of rooms, 
/indows, thickness of walls, the minutest details of drainage 
nd other matters, but when it comes to laying out suburban 
\istricts, street improvements and such like, which call for the 
‘ighest qualities of the architect, the plans are usually drawn 
vy the borough surveyor, and subjected apparently to practically 
0 €xpert criticism whatever. 
Now, might it not be required that when such schemes have 
9 be prepared they should be submitted for criticism and advice 
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to some expert architectural authority, such as, say, the local 
architectural society, who might also be asked to nominate an 
architect to consult with the surveyor in preparing the scheme 
and in the event of the corporation or council and the archi- 
tectural society not agreeing on any point, might not the ques- 
tion be referred, say, for example, to the Council of this 
Institute? It surely could not be argued that this would be 
derogatory to the borough surveyor, for, as we architects cheer- 
fully submit our proposals to the surveyors, there would seem 
to be no impropriety, but quite the reverse, in the surveyors 
laying their architectural schemes before the architects, and in 
important architectural schemes working with them. 

In saying this it must be understood that I am not in the 
least impugning the capacity of the borough surveyors. They 
are, we all know, an exceedingly able body of men, but they 
are selected for these posts on account of their fitness and 
acquaintance with subjects somewhat apart from architecture 
proper, the study and practice of which subjects do not espe- 
cially fit them for the designing of work of the highest archi- 
tectural importance. They are, I venture to think, liable to 
have great pressure put on them to sacrifice too much to the 
very important questions of convenience and economy, and if 
this is soa further independent opinion would greatly strengthen 
their hands. 

The tendency in recent years has been with corporations 
to substitute for the official “architect,” as he used to be called, 
the surveyor ; and this is, probably, the most reasonable course, 
for the matters which the works department of a corporation 
or council have mainly to superintend would more perfectly 
come under this heading, but it would seem reasonable that, 
when strictly architectural matters have to be dealt with, they 
should be subject to the criticism of architects, not necessarily 
officially connected with the local body. 

I have dealt with this matter at some length, because it 
seems to me one in which the Institute could be of real use, and 
because it is one which so greatly affects the beauty of our 
cities and towns. 

Another matter to which the attention of this Institute has 
been called is the local building by-laws in many rural or 
practically rural districts. This may at first sight seem a 
subject very remote from architecture, though in reality, as 
many of our members know, it affects architecture very much. 
These by-laws for rural districts are often drawn up on the 
lines of the building laws of large towns, they impose most 
unnecessary and burdensome conditions on those building in 
the country, and though the attention of the Local Govern- 
ment Board has been directed to the matter, and a deputation 
has been received, but little more has been done. 

The London County Council have schemes on hand of the 
greatest magnitude, and they have, as is well known, con- 
sulted this Institute with reference to the great new thorough- 
fare from Holborn to the Strand. Unfortunately they were not 
able to adopt our suggestions in their entirety; but their 
committee, with the best intentions (which they appear not 
to have been strong enough to carry through), obtained 
designs in a limited competition, and a report upon them by 
an assessor, whose decision everyone would have been 
willing to abide by. This report, however, was not made 
public for two years, and appears to have remained a dead 
letter since, and now, I believe, this Institute and the public are 
absolutely in the dark as to whether there is to be any general 
scheme or control over the buildings to be erected, and, if so, 
by whom this control is to be exercised, whether each plot is to 
be let to the highest bidder without any reference to a general 
scheme, and finally what has become of the design placed first 
in the assessor’s award ; and yet it is hardly too much to say 
that in almost any other capital in Europe it would be looked 
upon as a matter of public and national importance, and surely 
it is one on which all are entitled to be informed. 

In these public matters connected with architecture the 
daily Press might do much to educate public opinion ; without 
the aid of the Press little is likely to be done. But in order to: 
have the necessary influence architectural matters must be 
treated with a complete and thorough knowledge of the subject, 
as is usually the case in matters affecting the cognate arts. 

The encouragement of local schools of art by their munci- 
palities is another matter that should interest this Institute. It 
will be remembered that when London was being decorated for 
the recent Coronation the decoration of Westminster Bridge 
was entrusted to the Royal College of Art, and mainly through 
the instrumentality, I believe, of Sir William Richmond funds 
were provided by the London County Council for the purpose, 
the students giving their services. A very ambitious scheme 
was prepared and carried out, though, owing to the postpone- 
ment of the Coronation, the scheme hardly received the atten- 
tion it deserved, but I have reason to believe it gave a great 
impetus to the work of the college, the students'‘devoting much 
enthusiasm to a scheme which was not a mere exercise, but 
one in which their work was actually to be seen in position. 
to | think the London County Council and all concerned are 

be congratulated on this experiment, which might be usefully 
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followed throughout the country, for there are many buildings 
required for temporary purposes, such as those for exhibitions, 
receptions, rejoicings, meetings, all of which require erection 
and decoration, and present precisely the opportunity required 
for students to try their hands upon, and so to learn how much 
their work gains or loses when seen in reality, and in other 
surroundings than the studio in which it has been prepared. 
The employment of students in temporary work such as this is 
better than their employment on more permanent work, where 
their inexperience remains recorded against them, and may 
only end in discouragement. Besides it is only comparatively 
seldom that an opportunity for permanent work occurs, and 
when it does it is more properly reserved for men who have 
passed through the schools, gained experience and proved their 
ability. On the other hand, the temporary work gives the 
Opportunity so much desired by students, and should it prove 
unsatisfactory it is soon removed and forgotten ; besides, their 
employment should greatly increase the interest of the munici- 
palities in their schools of art and the students who work in 
them. Much has been written lately of municipal socialism; 
we could, | think, do with a little more of it in this direction. 
While considering the responsibilities of municipalities 
towards the encouragement of the arts and crafts, we may 
remind ourselves of the responsibilities that lie also with us. 
We rightly have a voice in the selection of the artists and 
craftsmen who work on our buildings, from the sculptor and 
painter who decorate them to the locksmith and upholsterer 
who furnish them; great encouragement may be given to the 
subsidiary arts if we take the trouble to find out individual 


artists to work with us in the various branches of the applied. 


arts, and while fully illustrating our intentions give them 
sufficient freedom to carry out their own imagination and in- 
ventiveness, with their full share of credit for it. Depend upon 
it, great discouragement is caused to earnest workers, and 
much harm done, if just to save ourselves time and trouble we 
take the first article of commerce that comes to hand. Think 
what a school of craftsmen the enthusiasm of 
producing work which is really little short of marvellous when 
we remember the sort of work that was being done at that time. 
We still feel its beneficial effects. Gilbert Scott, William 
Burges, J. F. Bentley and many others, both dead and living, 
have done the same; it is certainly one of the directions in 
which we can do incalculable good or ill to our art, and it is a 
responsibility of which we cannot and must not divest our- 
selves. 

Smoke abatement is another ‘matter this Institute may do 
something to assist in. The thick dark veil that falls over all 
our buildings is distressing in the extreme. One of the 
principles which Wren laid down for the rebuilding of London 
was, “all trades that use great fires or yield noisome smells 
to be placed out of the town,” and we should see to it in this 
day that trades which cannot control this nuisance should be 
made to go outside. 

Gentlemen, I cannot conclude without reference to one 
building recently erected, the Cathedral Church at Westminster, 
and its gifted architect, the late John Francis Bentley. The 
erection of a great church like this in the Metropolis is neces- 
Sarily so rare an event that under any circumstances it would 
attract attention; but when, as in this case, the work was 
designed by one of the most inspired church architects of our 
day, and on lines different from any erected in recent times, it 
has naturally interested all of us, and excited in most of us an 
enthusiastic admiration. I do not propose here to yive a 
critical notice of the building—that has already been . done 
from various points of view, by abler pens than mine—but 
rather to enjoy the pleasure of noting the erection of a modern 
building in which all can unite in finding much to admire, 
though it will be a matter of lasting regret that its architect 
was not spared in health to witness the completion of his 
labours, and to receive the congratulations attending the con- 
summation of so great a work nobly, and one may say in his 
case heroically, carried through. 

The present generation will probably have seen three 
cathedrals of the first class in course of construction, viz the 
cathedrals of Truro, Westminster and Liverpool, the first, 
nearing completion, designed by one who mastered the old 
Gothic methods and feeling perhaps more entirely than any of 
his contemporaries, and who has produced a beautiful building, 
which might almost, so perfect is it, have been erected in the 
thirteenth century, and is probably destined to mark the high- 
water mark of achievement in the revival of a Medizval style. 

At Westminster the problem was different from that required 
by the traditional Gothic plan of a cruciform church, with deep 
choir and transepts ; and this difference naturally and properly 
affected the whole design, and while an enormous uninterrupted 
area has been provided for the assembling of large masses of 
worshippers, the mystery so necessary for the interior of a 
religious building has been admirably preserved by the careful 
lighting, the simple intricacy of its arches, its piers, its ambu- 
latories and its chapels. It is a step forward in church 
building nobly planned, and one for which we may be all 
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unreservedly grateful. I would only venture to hope that some 
day the entrance front may be better seen from Victoria Street 
by the removal: of one or two houses, and that the interior of 
the building may in due course be worthily completed. 
The last cathedral, Liverpool, is still one of the Possibilities 
of the future ; let us hope that it may prove, when erected, yet 
another step forward. I have already expressed my own 
Opinion that the author of the design named as the best in the 
first competition should have been given an Opportunity of 
showing what he could do on the new site ; it has, however, 
been decided otherwise. The. request in the first conditions 
for the second competition, that the building should be designed 
in a certain style was a curious instance of:the inability of 
the public to trust architects to design for them what.-is ‘more 
suitable, for though this condition has been since withdrawn, it 
is, I believe, generally understood that the promoters remain 
of the same opinion still. Wecan only hope that the best man 
may finally be entrusted with this great monumental work, and 
that, when it is completed, he may be rewarded by the unstinted 
admiration of his brother architects, the highest reward any of 
us can hope to gain. to" Sa 
We, all of us, lavish endless 
perhaps, too chary of bestowing it 
If we are always contrasting the greatness of old work with 
the inferiority of the new, can we wonder if the public take the 
same view, and ask us to reproduce for them what we all so 
greatly admire? It is true we cannot reproduce old work; but 
the public do not understand that, for we do not teach them so, 
Great painters are not asked to paint in the’ style of Giotto, 
Fra Angelica, or Titian, and would not do so if they were, 


praise on: old work, but are, 
upon that of our own time, 


Excellent copies of these great masters are made, and in a few 


years are sometimes mistaken for the originals; but they are 
not made by our great painters, and are esteemed of little 
worth. Sculptors no longer masquerade our living statesmen 
in Poman togas, or attempt to reproduce a Jubilee procession 


in imitation of the Panathenaic frieze. Why, then; should we 


still be asked to design in the thirteenth 
bygone style? Because, we are told, we 
own. But are we quite sure that a tradition once broken can 
never be revived again? And are we quite certain that the 
Renaissance tradition has ever been entirely lost in England? 
I do not think so. Are we going on for ever telling our young 
men they must not only study but copy old work, for they can 
never hope to produce anything equal to it? Is that likely to 
give them inspiration? Are we to tell them that, while paint- 
ing and sculpture are alive, the last word has' already been said 
on architecture? . There cannot be an architect who holds this 
opinion, though I am afraid, under: present circumstances, we 
cannot wonder if the public do so. I am not thinking: of that 
will-o’-the-wisp, a new style—that. may or may not come, I do 
not know ; but rather suggesting that by a generous apprecia- 
tion of modern work, and by boldly and generously showing 
our belief in it, good contemporary work may be encouraged 
and abound among us, so that the public may come to believe 
and be interested in it also. 18 
There is one quality we all desire in our buildings, whether 
We attain it or not, repose, a quality we find alike in buildings 
so dissimilar as the exterior of St. Pauls and the interior of 
Westminster Abbey, in St. George’s Hall, and even in that 
ornate river front of the Houses of Parliament, _ It is the result. 
of good: proportion, arrived at by matured knowledge, and 
guided by a true artistic sense; it is entirely independent of 
styles, it combines simplicity without baldness and richness _ 
under control. It is a quality that can be felt, and, as Wren 
says, “ Aims at eternity.” ; ae, 
Sir L. ALMA-TADEMa, R A., proposed a vote of thanks for 
the address. He said allusion had been made therein 'to the 
question of education. This was a matter of great importance 
to architects, and so, too, was the question of apprenticeship. — 
He believed that if apprenticeships to the architectural pro- 
fession were abolished the art would suffer, He was convinced 
that it was dangerous for young men to travel in order to 
understand art. He said he felt men would get nearer attain- 


ing the long-desired national style if architects stayed moreat 


home and learnt from the architecture of England. ; 
Mr. J. MAcvICcAR ANDERSON seconded the vote, which 
was carried with loud acclamation, 


ECCLESIASTICAL DILAPIDATIONS. | 
A? the Lichfield Diocesan Conference the: Rev. Prebendary 

Bolton presented the report of the committee appointed 
at the last conference to report on Mr. A. De Bock Porters 
scheme and others for the amendment of the present law 
relating to ecclesiastical dilapidations. The report was as 
follows :—“ Your committee have had before them ‘Mr. 
De Bock Porter’s scheme and also the other schemes set out in 
the appendix to the report of the committee of the Lower 
House of Convocation. Mr. De Bock Porter’s appeared to be © 


century or any other 
have no style of our 


= . 
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_ the most practical one, and therefore they did not consider the 


others in detail, but went through Mr. De Bock Porter's 
‘clause by clause, and they recommend the conference to 
‘approve of it generally, but to express no opinion as to the 
_-amounts set out in clause 6 as being the payments likely to be 
required; and with respect to clause 7 they recommend that 
the payments in respect of glebe buildings, fences and drains 
‘pe assessed upon the rateable value of the glebe lands exclusive 
of the parsonage house. The committee are unanimous in 
‘thinking that an annual payment tosome central fund in respect 
‘of dilapidations should be compulsory upon every incumbent 
who occupies any glebe house or buildings. A considerable 
majority are in favour of the general principles of Mr. 
De Bock Porter’s scheme; but some members of the committee 
think that the scale of payments with respect to parsonage 
houses should be based not, as he proposes, on the net income 
of the benefice, but on the rateable value of the premises 
belonging to it; and others think, on the contrary, that the 
scale of payments not only for parsonage houses but also. for 
glebe buildings, fences and drains, should be based, as Mr 
De Bock Porter proposes it should with respect to parsonage 
houses only, on the net value of the benefices. The conclusions 
of the committee, however, are those set out in the first part of 
this report ” y > 

Prebendary Bolton then” moved :—“ That this conference 
approves generally the principles of Mr...De Bock Porter's 
scheme for dealing with ecclesiastical dilapidations, and 
recommends the clergy to accept it as the best solution of the 
question.” He said it was quite possible to riddle this 
scheme with objections, and that was why he asked the con- 
ference to accept the principle and general outline of the 
scheme They were no doubt all agreed as to the desirableness 
of insurance in regard to life and property, and why should 
not the principle of insurance be as advantageously employed 
in regard to the wear and tear of church buildings? If this 
insurance scheme was approved an incumbent would know the 
worst and would not find himself face to face with large 
arrears. The premises would always be in order, and when a 
man died his widow or executors would not have claims made 
upon them which they could not pay, and the incoming incum- 
bent would not have to pay money for dilapidations for which 
he was in no way responsible. Another important point was 
that special concessions would be made to livings of small 
value. The administration of Church property by the Eccle- 
siastical Commission had been immensely advantageous to the 
temporalities of the Church, and led to the belief that in their 
hands the dilapidation fund would be well administered and 
the glebe houses kept in good repair. 

Mr. Lloyd Kenyon said as chairman of the committee by 
which the report was drafted he seconded the resolution with- 
out any hesitation in spite of the fact that he was also chairman 
of a committee which recommended a somewhat different 
scheme. That scheme was embodied in what was called “The 
Diocesan Commissioners’ Bill,” and to this scheme the con- 
ference was pledged. In that scheme they proposed, as Mr. 
De Bock Porter did, that every clergyman should be compelled 
to pay so much a year, in consideration for which his dilapida- 
tions would be provided for. They also proposed that the 
scheme should be managed under the direction of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, and to these two points the conference 
was already pledged. Where this scheme differed from Mr. 
De Bock Porter’s was in a number of details. The Lichfield 
Bill proposed that the payment should be made on the result 
of the architect’s survey. Mr. Porter proposed that the rich 
fivings should help the poor ones. It followed that if Mr. 
Porter’s scheme was approved a living worth 490/. or 500/. a 
year would pay more than the actual dilapidations would 
probably cost. but that was not a necessary principle of Mr 
Porter's scheme. That communistic principle could not, of 


| course, be adopted without the approval of the clergy, but they 


might approve of the general principle of the scheme, and that 
was what he hoped they would do. The committee were 


unanimous in recommending that every clergyman should be 
_ compelled to pay so much a year, and that the dilapidations 


_ should be provided for by an outside authority. That was im- 
_ posing no new burden on the clergy, as every clergyman was 
already bound by law to keep his buildings in repair. 
__ The Rev. G. T. Royds said he desired to move the following 
amendment :—‘‘ That this conference is of opinion that no 
_ Scheme which would increase the cost ef up-keep (however 
Satisfactory in securing the good condition of the glebe 
_ buildings, &c.) would be acceptable to the clergy, and that 
| unless some scheme not open to this objection is put forward 
_ Some compulsory form of insurance by which an adequate sum 
_ would be forthcoming in case of vacancy would prove the best 
' method of providing for dilapidations” He said he opposed 
| the adoption of the resolutions tooth and nail, because he 
_ believed that by no possible scheme could they secure the 
| Carrying out of that highest possible Christian. principle of 
_ the rich helping the poor in this matter. He was satisfied 
that they could not pool-the livings in. such a way as would 


secure this end. He was at one as to some compulsory form 
of insurance. 

The Rev. J. R. Pyle seconded the amendment, remarking 
that he opposed Mr. Porters scheme because he believed it 
would unnecessarily increase the burden upon the . clergy 
instead of decreasing it. He considered that the scheme was 
one of the most cruel proposals to help the clergy out of their 
own pockets that had ever been brought forward. 

Archdeacon Maude said the archdeacons only had the 
power to make a representation with regard to dilapidations 
when there was some glaring need for repair. The present 
Archhishop of Canterbury, who was a very good business man, 
strongly supported Mr. De Bock Porter’s scheme. 

The Rev. T. Auden said he supported the resolution. This 
was a case in which the Church must hang together as a whole. 
They must be ready to help one another. 

Archdeacon Lane said he was in favour of Mr. Porter's 
scheme, because it would give them not only regularity of 
inspection but uniformity of inspection. They wanted the 
question of inspection reduced to a simple matter of business. 

The Rev. C. W. Carrington said he was strongly in favour 
of Mr. Porter’s scheme, because he believed it would be a 
Godsend to the whole Church. For his part, he should like 
to see the incomes from all the livings passed through a central 
fund, so that each clergyman might know what he was going 
to receive. 

Mr. C. Lynam said he objected to the scheme because no 
provision was made for the improvement of the glebe lands, 
fences or buildings, which constituted a not inconsiderable 
portion of ecclesiastical property. 

The President said he could not very well support the 
resolution as it stood. He was not prepared to recommend 
Mr. De Bock Porter’s scheme as the best solution of the ques- 
tion. It was a scheme which required a great deal more con- 
sideration, and it had not been filly worked out by Mr. Porter 
himself The whole subject had been under the consideration 
of both Houses of Convocation.. The Lower House of Con- 
vocation had published its report, and the Upper House had 
published an interim report, in which they confessed that they 
were not able to make any representations at present. As the 
clergy knew, he sent out some time ago a circular to all rural 
deans asking them to consult the chapters and conferences on 
the subject, and until they got the returns he should be sorry 
for that conference to pledge itself to any one scheme. There 
were two recommendations in the report which were unani- 
mously passed, and it would be more satisfactory if the mover 
and seconder of the resolution submitted to the conference 
would agree to substitute these recommendations. They were 
—(1) “ That an annual payment to some central fund in respect 
of dilapidations should be compulsory upon every incumbent 
who occupies any glebe house or buildings,” and (2) ‘“‘ That the 
payments in respect of glebe buildings, fences and drains be 
assessed upon the rateable value of the glebe lands, exclusive 
of the parsonage house ” 

These recommendations having been accepted by Preben- 
dary Bolton and Mr. Lloyd Kenyon, the Rev. G. T. Royds 
withdrew his amendment, and they were carried with two 
dissentients. 


CANON’S ISLAND ABBEY, CO. CLARE.* 


HIS structure, which was recently vested under the pro- 
visions of section I of the Ancient Monuments Protection 
Act, 1892, was taken in hand and repaired during the past 
summer. It is a rather extensive ruin of a church and con- 
ventual buildings which formerly belonged to the Augustinian 
Order ; its foundation is ascribed to the last king of Munster, 
Donald Mor O’Brien, in the twelfth century. The buildings 
occupy a site on the northern portion of a small island, 
originally named Illaun na Ganonagh, of 222 acres in extent, 
situate at the confluence of the river Fergus and the Shannon, 
about three miles in a direct line north-east of Killadysert. 

Of its historical record but little is known prior to the Dis- 
solution. In AD. 1483 a bishop of Killaloe, named Mahon 
O’Griffy, was buried here. Henry VIII. granted it to Donatus 
O’Brien and it was afterwards given to the Earl of Thomond. 
It was confirmed to James Duke of York (afterwards king) 
under Act of Settlement in 1669, and in 1712 it was granted 
by the seventh Earl of Thomond to Richard Henn. It passed 
from the Henn family into the hands of Lord Leconfield, who 
executed a fee-farm grant to Mr. Fitzgerald. In 1897 Mr. 
W. W. Augustine Fitzgerald, then high sheriff of county Clare, 
and his tenant, John Hastings, who holds a lease of the farm 
of which the abbey and its precincts form a part, vested the 
ruin in the Commissioners of Public Works as a national 
monument under the Act. 

The abbey does not seem to have had endowments of any 
great value. From the Inquisition of A.D. 1577 it appears to 


* From the Report of the Commissioners, of Public Works, 
Ireland. 
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have possessed four acres arable and fourteen of mountainous 
pasture with the abbey site of half an acre. Some of the other 
islands in the estuary of the Fergus belonged to it as well as 
two parts of the tithes of Killadysert and the vicarage of 
Kilchrist on the mainland. 

The site of the ruins is surrounded for the most part by a 
circular fence or cashel, now entirely covered with shrub and 
bramble. This enclosure is of stone, built roughly, about 12 
to 15 feet wide at the base, and portions of it are 8 feet in 
height. This cashel is much older than the ruins, and no 
doubt enclosed residential buildings before the site was devoted 
to monastic purposes. Primitive establishments erected inside 
such an enclosure are found at Inismurray and elsewhere. 
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building a new church. This leaves the most interesting parts 

of the structure wanting in detail, and in the work of conservya- 

tion, just executed, the gaps left by this gutting have been 

filled in with cement concrete (without any mouldings or 

carvings) where it was necessary to secure the stability of the 

walls, The other work done consisted chiefly in clearing the 
walls of the dangerous ivy and the interior of the fallen masonry, 

bramble, trees and rubbish, and pointing the walls where 

defective with cement mortar and protecting the top of | 
the walls with a coating of concrete so as to preserve them 
from the infiltration of rain. The work was carried out by 
workmen at a daily wage, under the supervision of a clerk of 
works, and the total expenditure was 75/. 
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The ex'sting remains consist of a church with tower and 
chancel and an aisle or side chapel, and transepts all at the 
north side. (See plan) The cloister garth, around which are 
grouped the usual conventual buildings, is on the south side. 

The whole of the space within and around the walls, save 
in the nave and side chapels where burials take place, were 
filled with stone and rubbish covered with a dense mass of 
brushwood and bramble, with ivy and saplings growing out of 
the masonry of the walls. The ivy had injured the walls 
seriously by dislocating the masonry. 

Some years ago all the cut stonework of the east window 
and the quoins of the gable and all other cut stonework easily 
accessible were taken out and removed to the mainland for 
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The following is a detailed description of the different 
portions of the structure :— 


The Tower. 

The tower appears to have been planted into the interior of 
the added north aisle or side chapel. In the interior lining 0 
the walls of the tower the character of the masonry 1S of a 
better class and of later-date (fifteenth century). At this time 
the small window at the foot of the stairs was inserted in the 
old work, as w2ll as another narrow window 4 inches wide in the 
west wall of tower. 

On the first floor are three windows—one in the western 
wall and two in the northern, one of which was intended to 


_the eastern chapel partaking of the character of an aisle. 
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‘light a small lobby at the head of the stone stairs, but appears 


afterwards to have been used as a sink for the discharge of 
slops through the wall. 

On this floor there is a well-defined squint which would give 
a view of the high altar from the first-floor chamber in the 
tower. Between the tower and the church are traces of stone 
dressings, which indicate that an opening was formed here for 


_ the purpose of giving access to the rood-loft or gallery over the 


rood-screen. , 
There are stone corbels in the nave at this place, which 


_ supported the gallery across the width of the church. 


The tower is different to most ecclesiastical towers of the 
period, inasmuch as it indicates in its construction features 
pointing to a residential occupation. In the Franciscan houses, 
when the fashion came in for erecting towers in the fifteenth 
century, they were placed between the choir and nave. In:the 
case under notice that position was not adopted, and it is not 
clear that the tower was. intended to carry a bell, as there is 
no large window at the belfry stage, such as was always found 
in towers intended for bells. It was, therefore, apparently 
intended as a fortified residence ; access to it was obtained 
only through the northern side chapel. There were four floors 
in addition to the ground floor, only the first floor was vaulted. 
The corbels supporting the other floors are still observable. 
In general character this tower bears a strong resemblance ‘to 
many of the smaller castles of county Clare, built during this 
period. A similar tower was added to the church of Killa- 
dysert for a like purpose. It would seem as if some of the 
conventual buildings at Canon Island had fallen into disuse, 


-and that the tower had become the residence and place of 
refuge of a few clerics. .It could hardly have been intended 


for the prior’s lodgings only. 
North-East Chapel or North Aisle. 


This chapel measures 24 feet 4 inches in length east to 
west, by 11 feet 6 inches. It has an arcade of two pointed 
arches, opening into the choir without any cut stonework. 


The pier has chamfered jambs on the face next the choir. 


This chapel would appear to have been a late addition 
{probably early fourteenth or late thirteenth century) ; a three- 
light window in the east, now bereft of centre mullions and 
tracery, is of this date. The north wall of the church was 
originally 3 feet 7 inches in thickness, but when the chapel was 
added the wall was increased to 5 feet to strengthen the pier 
and abutments of the two arches. 


North-West Chapel. 


This chapel measures 22 feet north to south by 13 feet 
4 inches east to west, and appears in the form of a transept, 
It is 
approached from the nave bya pointed arch 11 feet 9 inches 
in width. This chapel has a two-light window with semi- 
circular heads in the north gable. There is a small window in 
the eastern side wall, square-headed. There are two altar 
recesses in the side wall of this chapel and an aumbrey; the 
recesses are not arched over, but each has a_corbel at the 
jambs which projects and carries a flat lintel. There is a small 
square-headed window in the western side wall. 

The Nave. 

The external approach to the nave is through a porch, 
12 feet 3 inches in length east to west and 7 feet in width. 
The walls are 1 foot 9 inches in thickness. The entrance 
doorway has chamfered jambs and a pointed arch (see western 
elevation), and a similar doorway opens into the nave. The 


‘church measures in its extreme length between the east and 
west gables 85 feet. 


There is now no trace of a division 
between nave and choir except what may be inferred from the 
position of corbel blocks in the side walls, evidently intended 
to carry the rood-beam and loft over the screen separating the 
nave from the choir. If we adopt this supposition as correct, 
it would give a nave measurement of 48 feet in length and a 
choir of 37 feet in length, each measuring 23 feet 3 inches in 
width. At the entrance to the nave, on the south side, is an 
arched doorway leading directly into the cloisters. There is 
another similar doorway in the cloister walk further on in the 
south wall, with a holy-water stoup in the angle of the west 
jamb having two openings. into it, one from the doorway and 
one from the church. Nearer the screen is a small.recess, 
apparently an aumbrey, used probably in connection with an 


altar placed before the screen dividing nave from choir. 


The Chotr. 
__ The choir was lighted by a large window of three separate 
lights divided by two solid piers. The whole of the cut stone 
dressings of this fine window, except those of a discharging 
arch in the gable over the three lights, were taken out of their 
‘position and carried ‘off from the island with the intention of 


-using them for building purposes, and the window now pre- 


sents a very ragged appearance, with large gaps in the jambs 
and arches from which the cut stonework was removed. 

There is still a stone #7 szt« which gives an outline of the 
mouldings which decorated the inner jambs. This moulding 


was carried up as a shaft to the springing of the arch, where it 
was surmounted by a small capital. The general finish was 
somewhat similar to the three-light window in the east gable of 
Kilfenora Cathedral. 

In the south wall of chancel there is a two-light window 
inserted of late’ fifteenth century date. This window presents 
some peculiarity. It has a straight splay to west jamb inter- 
nally, and the recess is arranged so that the cill is stepped to 
different levels. It has also a curious sinking in’ the internal 
face of the dividing mullion carried also round the jambs. 

The choir has two other windows in the south wall ata 
higher level, one of which is a two:light semicircular headed 
window of late date, and it opens into what would have been 
the roof space over the sacristy. The weathering course of this 
roof appears on the face of the wall; it is difficult to account 
for this position of the window unless it was inserted at a 
period when the roof abutting against the choir wall had been 
removed. 

In the choir is the usual recessed space for the sedilia. 
There is a stone seat with cut stone jambs and arch, the latter 
of ogival form with finial; at each side is a small projecting 
pilaster terminated by a finial. 

A doorway from the choir leads into the sacristy, an apart- 
ment 16 feet 3 inches by g feet 4 inches. A door leads from it 
into the east cloister walk, This door is an insertion. 

The cloister walks on the four sides of the garth or cloister 
enclosure are well defined. A simple arcade of five openings 
in plain hammer-dressed stone piers runs round each side; 
each ope measures 3 feet 6 inches in width. There is nothing 
to indicate whether these openings were arched overt or had 
merely a stone lintel; the latter is most probably the case, but 
at each of the four angles are cut stone ribs and corbels rising 
from chamfered shafts connected with the cloister wall with 
caps and bases. 

In the south wall of church and north side of cloister is an 
arched recess 6 feet in width, which may have been a shrine 
or formed space for a seat or cupboard for books. The ranges 
of buildings to the south of sacristy are in a very ruinous ‘con- 
dition, and the position of the chapter-house cannot be very 
clearly defined, and there are traces of many changes. There 
are no traces of fireplaces in any portion of the ruin save in one 
of the vaults at the south-east angle, where a recent opening 
has been made in the arch to permit the escape of smoke. The 
range south of the cloister is in one apartment, the larger 
portion of which, at the western end, was used as the refectory, 
and over this was a range of dormitories. 

The interior of the church is used as a burial-ground by 
about twenty families on this and the adjoining islands, and a 
number of headstones disfigure the ruin. The burial-ground is 
under the control of the local Board of Guardians. 

The south wall of refectory range was dangerously over- 
hanging, and it was necessary to support the wall with a 
concrete buttress. A concrete floor was put over the vaulted 
roof of the buildings at south-east angle to protect the masonry. 
The use of concrete in work of this kind has the advantage of 
showing distinctly what new work has been done and the 
extent of it. 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


(Diag eighty-fourth session of this Institution was opened on 

Tuesday, when the president (Mr. J. C. Hawkshaw) 
delivered his inaugural address. 

The President, who was cordially received, said the century 
which had just closed would always be memorable for the birth 
and growth to maturity, and, as some might say, to an honour- 
able old age, of traction by steam-power on railways. Far- 
reaching as the results of this growth had been throughout the 
world, this country could not have reaped so rich a harvest 
from it without a corresponding growth of our dock system, 
which had also made its mark on the nineteenth century, 
That we required deeper docks with deeper entrances to them 
was because iron had taken the place of timber in shipbuilding, 
so that the use of iron had not only revolutionised shipbuilding, 
but had necessitated the rebuilding of our docks and harbours. 
The progress of the last century had been mainly due 
to the use which had been made of the metal, iron. 
In their enthusiasm for .the great results achieved by 
this new material they might ‘overlook what they had 
owed in the past and what they still would require in 
the future from an “old-world material,” timber. Engineers 
here could not do without timber, nor, indeed, without much 
timber. For the last thirty years they had heard it said in 
that room that steel would shortly be adopted in place of 
wood for sleepers; but although we could make our own steel, 
but had to import our timber sleepers, this had not come to 
pass. France had experimented for years in iron and steel 
sleepers; but few were laid in France, which, in spite of her 
well-managed forests, had to import sleepers, More metal 
sleepers are used in -Germany,. also a timber-importing 
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country, but Germany used much wood still for » sleepers. 
Metal sleepers were used in South Africa, and, together with 
native timber, in Australia, India and South America. In 
Argentina some of the iron sleepers had recently been 
replaced by native wood sleepers. The United States and 
Canada use wood only, and use more wood for sleepers 
in proportion to their railway mileage than in any other 
country, 2,500 to 3,150 being laid to a mile in the. former, 
and 2,600 to a mile in the latter, as compared with 1,760 
to 2,145 a mile in this country. The consumption of 
timber for sleepers increased yearly, and more are now laid to 
a mile than formerly, especially in the United States and 
Canada, but there is a tendency to slightly reduce the number 
in the United States, and to increase it in this country. The 
increase in the use of creosote prolonged the life, and so some- 
what reduced consumption. In this country we had less area 
under forest in proportion to our size than any other country 
in Europe except Portugal, and our timber imports were, in 
weight, more than half the total timber imports of the timber- 
importing countries of Europe. In Europe there were only 
five countries which exported timber—Russia, Sweden, Austria- 
Hungary, Norway and Roumania—and the amount exported 
by these five countries was nearly 2,750,000 tons short of the 
__ total amount required in Europe. Germany, with 26 per cent. 
of its area under forest, and that admirably managed on scien- 
tific principles, against our 4 per cent., imported nearly half as 
much as we do. France, too, with 18 per cent. of its 
area under forest, and that scientifically managed, as in 
Germany, imported 1,250,coo tons of timber a year. Belgium, 
with 17 per cent. under forest, imported still more largely in 
value, though somewhat less in weight. Denmark, Italy, Spain, 
Holland, all import. Of the timber imported into this country 
- in 1899 more than nine-tenths in weight and nearly four-fifths 
in value was coniferous wood, which was grown in the tem- 
perate countries of the Northern hemisphere, and this was the 
timber which was most largely consumed in engineering work. 
As Europe could not supply its own wants, our only other 
source was Canada, on which the United States was making 
increasing demands for timber, and Canada itself, with its 
enormous resources in water-power, would soon be a large 
consumer of its own forest produce. In this country forestry 
was neglected. Germany and France had long applied 
. science to the growing of timber, and to them we had 
to go to learn. Belgium had done likewise. Even Spain, 
which hed suffered more than any country in Europe 
from the destruction of forests, had a Government Forest 
Depar.ment. Russia, Sweden and, Austria-Hungary looked 
after their forests. Denmark did much, Norway something, 
but not enough As recently as 1890 the Chief of the Forestry 
Division of the United States Agricultural Department said 
that the United States was the most backward of all civilised 
naticns in recognising the necessity of action with regard to 
forest resources, Happily a change had taken place in the last 
ten years in the United States, and Great Britain might now 
' be regarded as the most backward of all civilised nations “ in 
recognising the necessity of action with regard to forest 
resources.” It was to be hoped that the labours of the committee 
now sitting, which was appointed by the Board of Agriculture 
this year to inquire into and report upon the present position 
and future prospects of forestry and the planting and manage- 
ment of woodlands in Great Britain, would result in steps being 
taken to remove this reproach. Dear timber would mean higher 
rents and higher wages to meet them. Why should we import 
nearly 100,000,000 cubic feet of timber in pit-props each year 
which we could grow ourselves? Prop-wood did not take three or 
four generations to grow, like sawyers’ wood. The railway 
companies were partly to blame. They did little to help the 
buyers of home-grown timber, who had already begun to carry 
what they buy by steam traction on roads in consequence. 
The railway companies took thousands of tons of unpaying 
deadweight from all parts of the country back to the collieries 
each year in the shape of empty coal waggons, many of which 
might go back loaded with home-grown pit-props if the com- 

panies would seek to encourage such traffic. 
A vote of thanks was accorded the President for his address. 


‘GENERAL. 


Professor Hilprecht, the head of the archzological 
department of the University of Pennsylvania, states that the 
Sultan, in recognition of the services rendered by him to the 
Imperial Museum at Constantinople, has presented him with 
the richest collection of Babylonian antiquities in the world 
Professor Hilprecht has placed it in the University Museum 
He considers the collection superior to that in the British 
-Museum. : 

_ be Glasgow Exhibition Executive have published a 
statement as to the surplus from the recent exhibition. 
According to it there is 32,000/. on deposit in the bank, 
while a considerable sum, probably 15,000/., is expected to be 


realised from the sale of old materials. The surplus from the 
previous Glasgow exhibition amounted to 55,000/. a 

The Broderers’ Company’s forthcoming exhibition wil] 
consist of three classes of exhibits, and in each class seven 
prizes ranging from 21/. to 5/. 5s. are offered. The value of 
each exhibit must not be less than five guineas. About 360 
exhibitors have entered for the various classes, while the 
exhibits number 533 pieces. 

The Monument of the late Prince Christian Victor, by 
M. Emile Fuchs, intended for St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
is being exhibited, by permission of the King, at the Grafton 
Galleries, together with other works. 

A Loan Exbibition of pictures 1s to be held in the Art 
Gallery at the Guildhall, London, next spring. The Corpora- 
tion will allow for expenses a sum not exceeding 500/., exclusive 
of insurance. 

The Cape House of Assembly have passed a vote of 
20,0c0/. towards the erection in London of a national memoria} 
to the late Queen Victoria. 

Wrexham Parish Church has been restored at a cost of 
10,0007, The north porch has been restored solely by members 
of Yale University, in memory of the founder, whose body lies 
close by. The new west porch doors, a memorial to the late 
Duke of Westminster, whose gift of 2,000/, enabled the work of 
reparation to be begun, were dedicated. : es 

A Memorial will shortly be erected within the precincts of 
Guy’s Hospital to the memory of those Guy’s men whose lives 
were lost in the service of their country during the South 
African war. The memorial will take the form of a drinking- 
fountain to be placed in the colonnade, and a suitable design 
by Mr. Frederick Wheeler, F.R.I.B.A., has been selected. 

The Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies held 
their first general meeting on Tuesday last, when a paper was 
read on “The Natural Basis of Form in Greek Art, - with 
especial Reference to the Pantheon,” by Mr. Gay Hambidge. 

A Meeting of the Council of the National Trust for Places 
of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty was held at Westminster 
last week, Sir Robert Hunter presiding. Princess Louise, 
Duchess of Argyll, was elected president of the Trust, in suc- 
cession to the late Lord Dufferin, her Royal Highness having 
consented to accept the post. Lord Carlisle was (subject to 
his consent) elected vice-president. The date of the annual 
general meeting of the Trust was fixed for Monday, Novem- 
bern. ee 

A Strike of bricklayers in the Kidderminster district, which 
began in Apmil, has been ended by an award given by his 
Honour Judge Austin, of Bristol, who was appointed arbitrator 
by the Board of Trade. He has decided in favour of the men, — 
giving them a halfpenny per hour advance, and also certain 
concessions on other points. a 

The Court of Common Council have rejected a recom- 
mendation that the Corporation should acquire and take over — 
the management of about 802 acres of land formerly forming 
part of Hainault Forest, and provide 10,000/. towards the pur- 
chase money. a 

St. Ann’s Church, Bishop Auckland, has been consider- 
ably embellished. The north and south walls of the chancel 
have been furnished with handsome side screens, enriched by 
carved tracery spandrels and open cresting. The latter work is set 
off by the addition of an elaborate richly carved reredos, and 
includes four canopies. The architects were Messrs. Hicks & 
Charlesworth, of Newcastle, and the builders Messrs. Mowbray 
& Son, of Reform Place, Durham. : 

The Northern Architectural Association will hold the 
opening meeting on Wednesday next, when Mr. F. Caws will 
deliver his presidential address. Papers will be read during 
the session by Mr. F. Baker, Mr R. G Hatton, Mr. H. Cayley, 
Mr. R Hedley, Mr. A. Greenwell and Mr. R. P. S. Twizell. 

Cabot’s Quilt for insulating and deafening purposes, re- 
ferred to in Professor Norton’s report, published last week, is 
sold in this country by the B. & S. Folding Gate Company, 
as will be evident from our advertisement pages. ! 

Mr. Halsey Ricardo will read‘a paper on “ The Reviva 
of Gothic Architecture” before the Manchester Society of 
Architects on Thursday, the 13th inst. 

The Opening Meeting of the Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society was held last evening at the Queen’s 
Hotel, Leeds, when Mr. Butler Wilson delivered an address. * 

The Sites Committee of the Lancashire Asylums Board 
have issued a report ve the new asylum for Lancashire, They 
recommend the purchase of Whalley Abbey farm. estate, 
Woualley, containing 233 acres of land, for 25,630/., and also of 
683 acres of adjoining land for 6,000/. The committee state 
that as there is no asylum in East Lancashire they have 
always been desirous of obtaining an estate in that part of the 
county, and strongly recommend the purchases named, subject 
to the approval ot the Lunacy Commissioners and satisfactory 
arrangements being made with the Blackburn Corporation for 
a water supply. The Board are to consider the recommenda- 
tions to-day (friday). ee 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 


Architect and Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 

_ ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

e Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

e authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 
communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

yvespondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 

spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 

- communications. 


: TENDERS, ETC. 

As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 

appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Builaings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ASHTON-IN-MAKERFIELD.—Dec. 31.—Designs, &c., are 
\ted for the enlargement of the Infectious Diseases Hospital. 
architect whose plans are accepted and approved will be 
:ined by the Council to carry out the work at the usual pro- 
ional charges. Plan of the hospital site, together with full 
iculars of the alterations and extensions required, may be 
tuined from Mr. T. Burgess, surveyor, at the Council Offices. 


CAPE TOWN.—Jan. 31 —The Council of the University of 
| Cape of Good Hope invite designs for the erection of 
Jersity buildings. Premiums of 402/, 2002. and tool. will 
:wwarded to the authors of the designs placed first, second 
1 third respectively. Particulars of the competition may be 
Jined on application to the Registrar at Cape Town, or to 
\Agent-General in London. 

{CCLES.—Dec. 12.—Plans are invited for the laying-out of 
n.rea of land and for erection of dwellings for the working- 
son part of such area. Premiums of 50/, 307 and 157. 
be awarded in respect of the plans placed first, second 
1third in order of merit. Mr. Wm. Henry Hickson, town 
€x, Town Hall, Eccles. 


REE TO ARCHITECTS. 


DURBAN (NATAL).—Dec. 18 —Designs are invited for new 
town hall, library, museum, art gallery and municipal offices. 
Three premiums of 500/., 300/. and 200/. respectively will be 
awarded for the three best designs in order of merit. Mr. 
W. H. Radford, C.E , Albion Chambers, Nottingham. 


HOLYHEAD.— Dec. 2—Sketch designs are invited for 
schools and a teacher's house. The competitor whose designs 
and terms are approved and accepted by the Board will be 
fags the architect. Mr. R. E. Pritchard, clerk, Holy- 

ead. 


HULL — Jan. 3t. —Designs in competition are invited for the 
extension of the town hall. Premiums of 300/., 200/ and _ too/. 
are offered. Mr. E. Laverack, town clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 

ILKESTON.—Nov. 28.—Competitive plans for a mixed 
junior school to be erected in Bennerley Street are invited. 
Particulars may be obtained from Mr. Wright Lissett, Town 
Hall, Ilkeston. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For erection of three houses in 
William Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. Messrs. Thos. George & 
Son, architects, Old Square, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

BARNSLEY.—Nov. 11.—For erection of outbuildings and 
conveniences at the Locke Park. Mr. J. Henry Taylor, 
borough surveyor, Manor House, Barnsley. 

BARROW-IN- FURNESS —Nov. 12 —For (1) an electric motor 
and pump to be erected in a shed adjoining the corn mill, 
Devonshire Dock, and (2) the construction of a cast-iron tank 
of a capacity of 2,500 gallons on the water-tower in the gas- 
works yard. Mr. C. F. Preston, town clerk, Town Hall, 
Barrow-in-Furness. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Nov. 15.—For erection of sanitary out- 
buildings at the old school block at the workhouse, Gravelly 
Hill. Mr. Cooper Whitwell, architect, 23 Temple Row, Bir- 
mingham, 

BOOTLE.—Nov. 17.—For erection of cart-sheds, store- 
rooms and boundary wall at the refuse destructor, Pine Grove, 
Bootle, Lancs. Mr. J. Henry Farmer, town clerk. 

BRADFORD.—For remodelling shop and office premises in 
Market Street, Bradford. Messrs. Mosley, 6 Wormald Row, 
Leeds. 

BRADFORD —Nov. 15.— For erection of baths, Drummond 
Road, Bradford. Mr. F. E. P. Edwards, city architect, Chapel 
Lane, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Nov. 15.—For heating the district baths, 
Drummond Road. Mr. F. E., P. Edwards, city architect, 
Chapel Lane, Bradford. 

BRAINTREF.—Nov. 15.—For erection of new master’s 
quarters, &c, at the workhouse, Bocking, Braintree, Essex. 
Mr. Fred. Smoothy, clerk, 1 New Street, Braintree. 

BRIGHTWELL.—Noy. 10—For construction of an organ 
chamber. The Rev. F. G. Kiddle, rector, Brightwell Rectory, 
near Wallingford. 

BRISTOL.—Nov. 19.—For erection of a group of homes, 
with hall, &c , for the accommodation of about 209 children at 
Downend. Messrs. La Trobe & Western, architects, 20 Clare 
Street, Bristol. 

BROMSGROVE.—Nov. 15.—For erection of the first portion 
of the proposed new lunatic asylum on the Barnsley Hall 
estate, near Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. Mr. George T. 
Hine, architect, 35 Parliament Street, Westminster. 

BURTON-UPON-TRENT.—Nov. 28.—For erection and equip- 
ment of an inclined retort plant and machinery at the gasworks. 
Mr. F. L. Ramsden, manager, Gas and Electric-light Works, 
Wetmore Road, Burton-upon-Trent. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 


AARMING AND VENTILATING 


| APPLICATION TO THE 


“URTEVANT ENGINEERING CO. LD. 


1 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 


a 
CANTERBURY.—Nov. Io.—For supply of furniture to the | GREENOCK.—Nov. 21.—For erection of a residence for the 
borough asylum. Dr. Norman Lavers, medical superintendent, | chief‘officer of H.M. Coastguard at the Royal Naval Reserve 
borough asylum, Stone House, Canterbury. Battery at Greenock, N.B. The Director of Works Department, 
CHELMSFORD.—-Nov. 13 —For erection and maintaining of Admiralty, Avenue House, 21 Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 
a gas-engine at the waterworks pumping station at Great GREENWICH.—Nov. 12.—For erection of a fence and gate ~ 
Baddow. Mr. James Dewhirst, engineer, Avenue Chambers, | along the western side of the public footway dividing the 
Chelmsford. wharf at the Borough Council’s depét, Banning Street, East 


CHELMSFORD.—Nov. 17.—For erection of cottages for | Greenwich. Mr. Francis S. Robinson, town clerk, Town Hall, 
scattered homes. Messrs. Chancellor & Son, architects, Greenwich Road, S.E. 
Chelmsford. GREENWICH.—Noy. 18.—For supply and delivery of one 

Conway.—Nov. 19.—For strengthening and widening of | 50-ton electric power overhead travelling crane, with auxilia 
Conway Suspension Bridge. Mr. T. E. Parry, clerk to the | 20-ton hoist, and for the erection of same at the London 


eee il’s electricity generating station. All particula 

Conway Bridge Commissioners, Conway. County Counci cy ge g _ All particulars 
COVENTRY.—Nov. 23.—For construction of two concrete | @t the County eee cone Longe ae : 

and brick gasholder tanks at the Foleshill Gasworks. Mr. HAMPSTEAD.--Nov. 13 —For erection of stabling up to 


: : damp-course level, a boundary wall, a concrete siding, &c., at 
Gaawurks Cole DETER! maeoenert manne new depot at Lymington Road, Finchley Road, N.W, Mr. 
; : 


2 ee O. E. Winter, borough engineer, Town Hall. 
CRAWLEY.—Nov. 13.—For alterations and additions to ; eae 2 


house at West Green, Crawley. Mr. William Buck, architect, R pohil cae ee dice ee deer Coe be 
Crawley, Sussex. 4 4 : S, 


clerk, R. D. C., Public Offices, Hampton, Middlesex. 
CROYDON.—Nov. 17.—For erection of two cottages and HANWELL —Nov. 24.—For alterations to the Boston Road 
supply and erection of about 73 yards of oak park fencing, 


: schools, Hanwell. Mr. William Pywell, architect, C b 
6 feet in height, with two gates, &c, at Beddington Corner, House, Hanwell, W. ee oe 


near Croydon. Mr. E. Mawdesley, town clerk, Town Hall, 
Croydon. 

DARTFORD.—Nov. 18 —For additions to the West Hill 
Boys’ School, Dartford. Mr. Henry Hall, architect, 19 
Doughty Street, W.C, 

DARTFORD.—Nov: 19.—For erection of a home for female 
attendants at the Darenth Asylum, Dartford, Kent. Messrs. IRELAND.—Nov. 10.—For stone-breaking and séreetivc 
Newman & Newman, architects, 31 Tooley Street, S.E. plant for the Belfast improvement come Sir Samaét, 

DERBY.—Nov. 17.—For alterations and additions to the Black, town clerk, Belfast. 

Abbey Street higher-grade Board school. ' Mr. F. S. Antliff, IRELAND.—Nov. 11.—For putting-in new baths, washhand 
architect, Draycott, Derby. basins and washtubs at the male and female auxiliary in- 

DipcoT.—Dec. 1.—For alterations and additions to the | firmaries at the workhouse, Belfast. Messrs. Young & 
Board school at Didcot. Messrs. Hoare & Wheeler, architects, Mackenzie, architects, Belfast. 

17 Friar Street, Reading. IRELAND.—Nov. 15.—For erection of a new shirt factory at 

DUKINFIELD —For cleaning reservoir, Dukinfield. Mr. | Belview Avenue. Mr. J. M.C. Knox, architect, 2 East Wall, 


HUDDERSFIELD.—Novy. 11.—For erection of a weaving: 
shed at Thirstin Mills, Honley. Mr. J. Berry, architect, 
3 Market Place, Huddersfield. 

HULL.—Nov. 19.—For alterations and additions to the 
Hull Paragon Street passenger station, for the N orth-Eastern 
Railway Company. Mr. William Bell, architect, York. 


H. Matear, The Temple, Dale Street, Liverpool. Londonderry. : 

GERMANY.—Nov. 28.—For concession of laying-down and IRELAND.—Nov. 17.—For erection of a presbytery at 
working for fifty years a water supply for the town of Crajora. | Gortin. Mr. E. J. Toye, architect, Ulster Buildings, Waterloo 
Mr, W. H. Lindley, Frankfort-on-Maine, Germany. Place, Londonderry. 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON THE SUNBURY WALL DECOR iN 
THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. SOLID) in Colour, Relief & Value. 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and Fillings 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. : 


<s HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, &c. 
CA M E©ID The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a material thoroughly reliable, and 
9 of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST! > CO nae 


FREDK. WALTON & CO, Lim. Sole BWanufacktrers and Pafentees, 


SE ni inte Ea 
ECLIPSE ROOF-GLAZING, 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Rallways and Corporations. 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. All particulars Free. 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
a re 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK A SPECIALITE. 
IMPORTA NT. For Bronzing, Gilding, Plating, and Lacquering every description of Metal 


Work, Fittings, &c., send to ey 
OHN WILKINS « CO.,!'S:,J28n ses Re 

, : °9) «CLERKENWELL, EC. 
Steam Works: 2 & 4 GLOUCESTER STREET, CLERKENWELL, E.C. Telephone o 527, King’s Cross. 
PRICE LISTS FREE FOR GILDING AND PLATING TABLE WARE, &e. 


Telegraphic Address,  BRonziTE, Lonpon.” ESTABLISHED LONDON AND PARIS, 1873. 
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ITRELAND.—Nov. 17.—For erection of 14 labourers’ cottages, 
Monaghan. Mr. S. Mitchell, clerk to the Guardians, Clones. 
IRELAND. — Nov. 17.— For erection of three two-storey 
cottages at Tynan station, for the Great Northern Railway 
Company (Ireland). Mr. T. Morrison, secretary, Amiens 
Street Terminus, Dublin. 
IRELAND.—Nov. 17.—For erection of a new station building 


_ 4n timber at the Ballybeg station, for the Great Northern Rail- 


_ 


sway Company (Ireland). Mr. T. Morrison, secretary, Amiens 
Street Terminus, Dublin. 3 
IRELAND.—Nov. 21.—For erection of new buildings at 
Gransha for the committee of management of the Londonderry 
district lunatic asylum. Mr, M. A. Robinson, Richmond 
Street, Londonderry. 
ISLINGTON.—Nov. 1o.—For supplying and fixing iron 


- shelving, woodbox linings to stone shelves and for alterations 


in the strong-rooms at the Town Hall, Upper Street, Islington, 
N. Mr. Patten Barber, borough engineer, Town Hall, Upper 
“Street, N. 

KINGSTON-ON- THAMES —Nov. 17.—For supply and erec- 
‘tion of two external iron staircases and the construction of 
emergency exits to the old central buildings at the workhouse. 
Mr. W. H. Hope, architect, Hampton Wick, Middlesex. 


_ LEWISHAM.—Nov. 18.—For supplying iron fencing, carriage 
paid, to Catford railway station, South-Eastern Railway. Par- 
ticulars and form of contract may be obtained at the office of 

the Surveyor, Town Hall, Catford. 

___ Lonpon.—Nov. 12.—For construction of two jetties and 
works at the wharf, 167 Grosvenor Road, SW. Mr. John 
Hunt, town clerk, City Hall, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


LONDON. — Nov. 18.— For roadwork and _platelaying 
_required for the reconstruction on the conduit system for 
electric traction of the tramways :—(a) From the Elephant and 

Castle, vz New and Old Kent Roads to East Greenwich ; 
(2) from the Elephant and Castle, vd Walworth Road, 
Camberwell Green, Church Street, Peckham Road and 
Queen’s Road to New Cross Gate. Particulars from the 
Engineer’s Department, London County Council, County Hall, 
(Spring Gardens, London, S.W., on payment of Io/. 
returnable). 

MANCHESTER.—Nov. 10.—For construction of a boundary- 

wall and foundations for the high-level railway and coal bunkers 
at the Stuart Street generating station, Bradford, Manchester. 


Particulars may be obtained at the City Surveyor’s Office, 
Town Hall, Manchester. 


MANCHESTER.—Nov 12.—For reconstruction in brickwork 
of Lyon Street bridge, Blackley. Particulars may be obtained 
on application at the City Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, 
Manchester. 


MENHENIOT.— For extension of mill building and erection 
of new buildings for St. Mary’s Lead Works, Ltd. Mr. B. 
Angwin, superintendent, Menheniot, Cornwall. 


MONTE VIDEO.—Dec. 15.—For the sanitary works to be 
carried out in Monte Video harbour. Works offered for tender 
include the following :—(a) A rock tunnel, 1,278 metres in 
length, 3m. 65 in height, and 3m. in width; (4) a main col- 
lector, 1,557 metres 60 by 1,283m. 30 in length, oval profiles 
180m. and 1m. 70:in height respectively ; (c) a secondary 
collector 2,016m. in length, varying its oval profiles from 1°7om , 
Im. 25, and om. 98 in height; (d) the auxiliary collectors, 
affluents, &c. Plans, estimates and general conditions can be 
had in Monte Video by applying to the “ Ministerio de 
Fomento,” and through the respective Legations in Europe. 
Tenders made in Europe through the Legations in the above- 
mentioned countries should be handed to the said Legations 
at least one month before the mentioned date. Plans, &c., 
may be seen at the offices of the Consulate-General of Uruguay, 
Edinburgh Mansions, Howick Place, Victoria Street, S.W. 


NEWTON ABBOT.—Novy. 11.—For erection of a nurses 
home at the workhouse, Newton Abbot, Devon. Mr. Samuel 
Segar, architect, Union Street, Newton Abbot. 


NORWOOD.—Nov. 12.—For erection of outside staircases 
at Norwood schools as a means of escape in case of fire. Mr. W. 
Thurnall, clerk to the Guardians, Brook Street, Kennington. 


NOTTINGHAM.—Nov. 20 —For erection of station buildings, 
&c., at Nottingham, for the Midland Railway Company. Par- 
ticulars may be obtained on application at the Engineer’s Office, 
Derby station. 


PARKESTON —Nov. 13.—For erection of new schools for 
510 children and alterations to present schools at Parkeston, 
Essex. Mr. J. W. Start, architect, Colchester. 


PORTLAND.—Nov. 21.—For erection of new coastguard 
buildings, consisting of quarters for four men, at Grove Point, 
Portland, Dorset. Particulars may be seen at the Super- 
intending Civil Engineer’s Office, H M. Breakwater, Portland. 


iYDRO- 


SS 
<< SS>=> —_—_—S>== 


{TT, GASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


ENGINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
MOTHERWELL. 


OATALOGUES FREE. 


VORTLEY FIRE CLAY CO, 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo. »Ltd.), 


ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. 


GAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS |5 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St.. B.C. 


ERFECTION 


G(| Medal, Paris, 1867, 


| 


| 


EXTRACTORS. aspyate paving COMPANY. 


COLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


N Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Only Medal, Vienna 1373. 
Wrorks—BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


ol. LXVII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. [vice 128. 64. 


THE LIMMER 


ESTAB.] [1871. 


LIMITED. 


Telephone, 
862. 


Telegrams, 


“‘LIMMER, LONDON,” 


a 
ForM or Bloc 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Officer, 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


LUMINOUS PAINT. 


MANY MEDALS AWARDED. 


W. C. HORNE & SONS, LIMITED. 


5 TORRENS STREET CITY ROAD, E.C. 


FRENCH ASPHALTE CO. 


ARCHITECTS 
Are invited to write for Samples and Prices oi 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


IN ROOFING. 


Silver Medal], Paris, 1875. 


ELLISON’S “ HOPPER” 


INLET. 


Requires no 
Cord or 

Balance 
iit Weight. 
i} Oast Tron Painted. 
iM 9in. by 6in. 

wall opening, 5/- 
10 in. by 10 in. 
wall opening, 8/- 


Maker of the “RADIATOR” INLET and STEVEN’S 
EXHAUST VENTILATORS. 


J. E. ELLISON, 2 Oxford Place, LEEDS. 
EDWARDS & MEDWAY 


Kennington Steam Joinery Works, 

9 ETHELRED ST., KENNINGTON CROSS, S.E. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Edgythe, London.” 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 
and every description of STONEWORK executed 
on the premises. 

Architects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 
lespatch. ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


PARQUET 
FLOORS. 


H. BASSANT 
& CO. 
(Late of 87 Charlotte St.,W. 
Linhope Street Works, 
Dorset Square, N.W. 


SELISON LEEDS >i) 
LISON LEEDS 


\\ i 


Ke 


CADOGAN IRONWORKS 


STANLEY BRIDGE, 


CHELSEA, S.W. 


Columns, Girders, Roofs, Railings, 
Ornamental Work, Castings, &c. 


We 


SFE 
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PORTSLADE.—¥er. erection of a new infants’ school at 
Portslade, Sussexs#»Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, architect, 
146 St. Owen’s Stréet, Hereford. 

PRESTON.—Nov. 10.—For widening in stone of Standish 
county bridge, which carries the main road from Wigan to 
Chorley over the Bradley brook. Plans and particulars at the 
County Bridgemaster’s Office, Preston, Lancs. 

PRESTON.—Nov. 14 —For extension of the health offices, 
Tithe Barn Street. All particulars may be obtained at the 
office of the Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. 


RADCLIFFE.—Nov. 14—For supply and erection of the 
following plant :—Contract No. 4, steam-engines and dynamos; 
contract No. 5, boilers, superheaters and economisers; contract 
No. 6, jet condenser and feed pumps. Mr. J. Sharples, clerk 
to the Council, Council Offices, Radcliffe, Lancashire. 

RUSPER.—For erection of a house at Rusper, Sussex. Mr. 
John P. Briggs, architect, Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 

SCOTLAND.—For alterations and repairs to Dundyvan 
Parish Quoad Sacra Church, Coatbridge. Mr. Alexander 
Cullen, Brandon Chambers, Hamilton, Coatbridge. 

SCOTLAND.—Nov. 7.—For erection of houses, Fraserburgh, 
for Messrs. Strachan’& Buchan. Mr. W. S. F. Wilson, archi- 
tect, 14 Frithside Street, Fraserburgh. 

SCOTLAND.—Nov. 8.—For erection of a double cottar house 
at Newmill Farm, Rathen, anda dwelling-house at Merry- 
hillock. Farm, Fraserburgh. Mr. A. G. Brown, Witch Hill, 
Fraserburgh. D 

SCOTLAND.—Nov. 11.—For erection of a house at Stotfield, 
near Elgin. Messrs. A. & W. Reid & Wittet, architects, 
Elgin. 

SCOTLAND.—Nov. 25.—For constructing a store reservoir 
on the Caae Water, and accompanying works, about three 
miles from Dalry railway station, Ayrshire. Messrs. J. & A. 
Leslie & Reid, engineers, 724 George Street, Edinburgh. 

SHEFFIELD.—Nov. 18.—For erection of a shed for the 
storage of lime, &c., at the Lumley Street destructor. Mr. 
Charles F. Wike, C.E., city surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—Nov. 17—For construction of a 
new bridge over Billingham Beck and the widening of a bridge 
over Lustring Beck, and for the construction of anew road 
between Portrack Lane and Billingham Beck. Mr. M. H. 
Sykes, borough engineer, Stockton-on-Tees. 


SUNDERLAND.—Nov. 28.—For supply of one steam-driver 
three-phase generator, motor generators and static transformer. 
and high and low tension switchboards. Mr. J. F.C. Snell 
electrical engineer, Town Hall, Sunderland. ; 

SWINDON. — Nov. 18.— For erection of Jenning Stree 
Board school, Swindon. Messrs. Bishop & Pritchett, archi 
tects, Swindon. oS 

WALES.—Nov. 12,—For erection of four cash offices at th 
pier head, Harroby Street, Lincoln Street and Woodville Roa; 
East, Cardiff. Mr. W. Harpur, borough engineer, Town Hall 
Cardiff. ; oo 

WALES.—Nov. 13 —For ¢rection of the new Ynyslwy¢ 
scliool and extensions to the Roberts Town schools, Aberdare 
Mr. John Morris, clerk, Town Hall, Aberdare, 

WALES.—Nov.. 15.—For erection- of thirty houses a) 
Llantwit Vardre. Mr. Alfred Bryant, architect, Midland 
Bank Buildings, Pontypridd. 

WALES —Nov. 22.—For erection of buildings for the 
generating; station, offices and car-sheds at Pontypridd. Mr 
Reginald P. Wilson, 66 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

WALES.—Nov. 26.—For erection of the Hafod school, 
Swansea. Mr. G. E. T. Laurence, architect, Chando: 
Chambers, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

WALSALL.—Nov. 10.—For erection of cart-sheds, stable: 
and other buildings, and alterations to existing buildings at 
Daw End, Rushall. Mr. Frederick W. Mager, district sur. 
veyor, Aldridge, Walsall. 

WEDNESFIELD. — Nov. 10.— For erection of mixed and 
infants’ schools and cookery centre in Prestwood Road. Mr. 
Fred. T. Beck, architect, Walfrun Chambers, Darlington 
Street, Wolverhampton. 


WILLESDEN.—Nov. 11.—For erection of an assembly hall, 
laboratories, &c., at the Polytechnic, Priory Park Road. Mr. 
H. T. Wakelam, county~ architect, Middlesex Guildhall, West- 
minster. 


A DESPATCH to the Cocogme Gazette states that a barracks 
in course of erection at Czerstochan, in Russian Poland, col- 
lapsed on Saturday, burying no fewer than 130 workmen 
beneath the ruins, of whom upwards of fifty succumbed to their 
injuries, 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


DRAWING OFFICE. 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane. Oannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO" PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s. ; 


or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TaBLB3, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 
QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROCRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 
OLDACRES & co 62 CHANCERY LANE, 

ag LONDON, W.O. 
“Quantities '’ Box, 14” x9"x 5", 2s. each. 
Tele. No. 1021 P.O. Central. Telegrams, ‘‘Oldacres, London.” 
. ES 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 
199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
warded on Application. 
MEDAL AWARDS. LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
‘Nater Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 

Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Ties 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Dra'ving Boards, T-Squares, Set 
quares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 

HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 

Sole Agents for the United Kingdom. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
Lonaon—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C, 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1902, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 


‘Quantities’? Box, 14 in. by 9 in. by 5 in., 2s. Gd. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


W. HARDAKER, 13 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


T. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 
THOMAS EVANS & CO. 


Manufacturers and Fixers, 


29 Bradford Street, BIRMINCHAM. 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office:. Imperial Buildings, 


Catalogues on Application. 


POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, 
|POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 


‘POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (u 
73 inches wide). : { 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds). 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. ef 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Sample 


GEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPO 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPH 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMON 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadw 


WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 185 Westminster. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Cartoons, Lendo1 
i 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTOR 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CC 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Resto 
Telegrams, “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


NO MORE BURST PIPES. 
PATENT € = 


EMPTYING 
TWIN STOP-COCK. 


As used by War Office and 
London’ School: Board. 


cc 


GARRATT & 


Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


Leipsic Road, Camber wil s.E. 
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| TENDERS. 


ALDEBURGH. 


. For sewerage works in Lee Road, Alde Lane, Crespigny Road, 
) Hartington Road, Beaconsfield Road, Park Lane, Fawcett 
Aldeburgh, Suffolk. Mr. J. C. 


Koad and The Terrace, 

GORDON, borough surveyor. 
| |, W. Pedrette aia ~ 
_ Bradshaw.& Co... 
_ G Burgoyne : 
_G Rackham . : : : : 
|» J W. Dean si Nid. Seas 
Case Sea Defence Syndicate, Ltd. . 
S BAKER, Aldeburgh (accep/ed ) 


. BARNSTAPLE. 
For relaying a sewer in Pulchrass Street. 


_ 7 Barwick . : 
/W. Sanders 


H. Burcess, Bear Street (accepted) . 


BIRMINGHAM. 


For supplying and fixing eaves and gutters at the workhouse, 


Gravelly Hill. 
E A CooKkE & C 
(accepted) . 


BRADFORD. 
For demolition of steam boiler chimney. 


architect, 11 Parkinson’s Chambers, Hustlergate, Brad- 


ford. Streeter Bros. 353 9 2 
T, NORMINION & SONS, Dirkhill Street (accefred) £33 9 O EB lles:. ; : ; : : Sect as Fey He) 
A. Bullock : : : : : 03130000 
BRIDLINGTON. Fry Bros, . te . ates ; 290m Ono 
For construction of underground lavatories in South Cliff W. PEARCE, David’s Road, Forest Hill (accepted) 282 0 0 
Road. ; ; , The Retreat. 
A. Gardam :41,441 0 O A.C. Soane.: . ° Ae oe 549 0 O 
E. Corner . went 37 530 10 Lawrence & Thacker . 514 13 O 
F. Postill . 1,269 0 Oo W. Pearce 429 0 0 
F. Flintoft. T2690" 10 E. Iles. > 212,010 
J. Sawdon. : : ; i 1h22 SOMO: Streeter Bros.: 402 0 0 
G. STorR, Bridlington (accepied ) 1,195 #0. 0 Fry Bros. . ‘ : : - i : Lr S Oe e aa) 
W. Barnes ‘ : : ; 1,183 0 0 A. BULLOCK, Tanfield Road, Croydon (accepted) 389 9 0 


0., Broad Street, Birmingham 


BURNLEY. 


For extension of bridge and excavation, and for alteration to 
goods yard at Burnley (bank top), for the Lancashire and 


Yorkshire Railway Company. 
TATE & GORDON, Manchester (uccefted ). 


BOXTON. 

é Zit x0 For laying of about 1,100 lineal yards of 24-inch and 36-inch 
L124 is a diameter cast-iron sewer and the construction of six filter- 
1,023 7 4 beds. Mr. WM. HEDLEY GRIEVES, town surveyor. 

i ; 900 17 6 J. Holme : a, 7 £11,28h 157 3 
899 12 0 C. Chamberlain 10,553 19 10 
889 18 2 Bentley & Lock : : : fa O70 tay 2 
Oakes Bros. A : : : A oe O07 Ar ae 7 
Johnson & Langley : : ee O,O17 12°00 
Hayes Bros. , : : : ‘ ; ww Qy252. 4 F 
W.R Unwin. P ; ‘ ; = 9,24751§ I0 
. .£80 9 oO Robinson & Son C,Qsaniin 4: 
we 00h1b, 0} W. Bradshaw - 8,874 6.5 
59 10 9 Embrey & Co. SASS hzae 
A. J. Cottle yak PA We 
Ainscoath & Son F : : : meee Sidalo. -Z, 

J. S. Dawson, Lower Bredbury, near Stock- 
port (accepted ) : : : Sey RS Cae 


~£29°19 11 


CROYDON. 


For street works in Chalfont Road, South Norwood, and The 
Retreat, Thornton Heath. 


Mr FRED HOLLAND, 


Lawrence & Thacker . 


Chalfont Road. 
; ‘ . £423 19 10 


“a. G. W. HOBMAN’S 


2A0 TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone & Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


_ IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
‘sphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


; — 
Lc. ww. HOBMAN & Co. 
| QLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, S.E. 


W. SHRIVELL, 


RT METAL WORKS. Established 50 Years. 
} CASEMEN*’S CF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass. 


/ CATES, RAILINCS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


OT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 


ia & 2 Castle St., Long Acre, London, W.C. 
i) 


the American. 
Ot Water System . 


or Heating Residences, Warehouses, 
hurches, Schools, Public Buildings, &c. 


_ See J-page Advt. in last issue. 


WOLFF DRYER CO. 


89 & 91 Sumner St., Southwark, London, S.E. 


W. SALTER & CO. 
eu. SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 
ei) AND OTHER ASPHALTES. 
Horizontal & Vertical Damp Course. 
Flat Roofs, Basement and other 
Floors, &c., or any other Asphalt- 
ng Work. All communications to 


= & 589 HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON. W. 


J ee XVII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
| Office : Imverial Builaines’ ate 


THE PATENT “ACME” (Regd.) 


STONE - BREAKER. 


PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. 
|The Best Machine for General Council and Estate work 
and for Clinker crushing. 


Sole Makers: GOODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 
Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 
Porcelain Baths, Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, Ge 
a 


CROGGON & SON. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKING. 
INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
‘‘ DURABLE”? ASPHALTE SAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 
GALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 

ANO ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 
GALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS. 
Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 
AAAS LE NE Sl batt bet lees 


WALTER’S irprovea 


» VENTILATORS 


ARE THE BEST ON THE 
MARKET. 

Also Makers of WALTFR'S 
Patent Solid Hinged Sher- 
ringhams, Mica Flaps, 
Tobin’s Tubes, 
Smoky Ohimney Oowls, &c. 


DESIGN A 


WALTERS, Wolverhampton) 
Melbourne Street, Ltd. 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


» London Representative :-— 


MR. H. J. HORTON, 
85 Gracechurch Street 


-C. 


, 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE. 


| COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slanghter- Houses, 
Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STRKET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


| 


Absolutely the Cheapest and Most 
Thorough means of Fireproof 
Construction. 


alone can any 
Building be rendered 
Absolutely Safe from Fire. 


HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS: 
TOWNMEAD ROAD, FULHAM, S.W.. 


WITCHELL & CO. 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C, 


Every description of ironwork for the Exterior and 
Interior of Churches, Mansions, Residences Public and 
Private Buildings, &c. 

Designs and Estimates supplied. Trial order solicited. 


me HELLIWELL 


‘* PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 
LONDON OFFICE! 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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ECCLES. FULHAM. : 
For erection of a public mortuary at the town’s yard, Patricroft. | For reconstruction of skylights, lanterns, &c., in the roof of the 
Mr. THOMAS S. PICTON, borough surveyor. central library, Fulham Road. 
HARDMAN & JONES, Devonshire Road Townsend & Coles* . . ; . . -£96 18 6. 
(accepted ) : > . . ° ¢ “et, 220 OO * Accepted subject to their references proving satisfactory, 


HERNE HILL. 
For erection of a detached house and stable at Sunray Avenue, 


EDMONTON. Mr. H. PAYNE WYATT, architect, 124 Brixton Road, S.W. 
For erection of lavatory at Millfield House schools. Mr, A.A. W. D. PALMER (accepted ) : ; £2,514 Gao 

KEKWICK, architect, 18 Outer Temple, Strand. ISLEWORTH. 

T. G. Sharpington ° : 7 ; : 6335 210 For erection of vagrant wards at the workhouse. 

Barnes & Co. : 5 5 A ei 5 a DOT MORRO B. Nightingale . ‘ : ; ; : . £5,555 0a 
T. Pearce . : : 7 : i ei aaa Sc Chambers Bros. F : 4 ms - 5,450) ae 
A. Monk . ‘ : : : : : +. 12390>-0!0 Wieden Sone f d ; : , eC 
Bate Bros, . : : 0 5 5 3 eo oeOnLO Canines ‘Sone i ; ‘ : 5 . 4,058. me 
Sands, Palmer & Co. . : : , ; 6h CO Pidvdce & Son ‘ : Rese ; . 4,037) ioe 
Finch & Co.; Ltd. ; : : : BOT IO S20. W. J. Renchage : ; j ; , 6s 4,927 ot 
J. Pavey, Wood Green, N. (accepied ) Sivan 72 own \ opiate’ BoMilis : ; i ; : : é 4,820 one, 
J. Dorey & Co.. : : : é : - 4,628 (Geo 
M. G. King ‘ : ; : ‘ : - 4,6c0 ieee 
HACKNEY. F. GoucH & Co, Hendon (accepted) . . 4,504 0 6 

For construction of a removable wooden floor, 120 feet long LEICESTER. 


by 40 feet wide, a platform, two additional exits, and other ; 
structural alterations at the men’s first-class swimming | For supply of steel rails, &c. Mr. E. G. MAwBeEy, borough 


bath, Public Baths, Lower Clapton Road. Mr. NORMAN engineer, 


Accepted tenders. 

arp poreney SUE rey £749 1 North-Eastern Steel Co., Ltd , Middlesbrough, 
F. Bull P : ; ‘ ; ¢ : : a 4 a 4,800 tons of steel rails and 175 tons of fish- 

; ; : ; ; 5 4 : ; plates . ; ; : ; ; : » £32325 19 9 
ee sd meena tes dee foe éso 0 o|  Hadfield’s Steel Foundry Co., Ltd. Sheffield, 
CG. Keeich oe ; : : ; hi ‘ : 645 0 0 manufacture, supply and delivery of points, 
F. Onin : : : : ; ; ; 634 16 4 crossings, &c., and construction of special 
Mur & (Child ~i.,9 .2 6 es ae eecota aieeme trackwork 4 0 4 8 0+ 
Calnan & Son : : : : ; » 605 -0 <O Li GHTCLIFFE. 
Shelbourne & Co. ; : F : - 600 10 7 | For erection of four houses near the old Church, Lightcliffe, 
Sabey & Son : ; ! ; . ; e700 KO 20 Messrs. WALSH & NICHOLS, architects, Museum 
Kitk'& Randalls. sched cite. omen ies ae Chambers, Halifax. 
Barrett & Power . : ; : ; ; p25 49. O10 Accepted tenders. 
Robey, weer, ere. SPA cer Sstae ob » ab AT AG CO Butterworth & Smith, Wyke, mason . « «4527. ieee 
Spencer, Santo & Ce. . 6 . ‘ 5 seed JOO, M. Woodhead, Lightcliffe, joiner ; 5 - 142,s0m0 
Gardner & Hazell : ; : : 5 re ey ee) J. Jackson, New Road Side, Wyke, slater . » 40) ome 
H. R. Brown ; ; ; : > . 2 536.1920 S. Jagger, Lightcliffe, near Halifax, plumber . 30 12 6 
C. CASTLE & SON (accepted) . ; : 21 $Ot 0.250 A. Firth, Spring Street, Brighouse, plasterer .. (2000GmNO 
General Builders, Ltd. ° 488 0 o G. E. Firth, 111 Gibbet Street, Halifax, painter. 12 10 0 


pe ee ee 
A WIN TD MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANT! 

: : a & » BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAI 
—_—_—_—__ $$ ees, “Brewin, London.” LONDON, B.C. 


Telegrame, ‘‘ Snewin, London." LONDON, E.C, Telephone 274 Holborn. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See neat issue, 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LO., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ee 


YORKSHIRE PATENT GLAZING C0 


== ‘= Patentees & Sole Manufacturers of the - 


SS | WW] ittttllltttll a 
Sr Re 
' 


ABSOLUTELY |THE MOST IMPROVED | 


WATERTIGHT GLAZING WITHOUT POTTY 


LONDON OFFICE: 53 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
ee OEE SERRE, WES! NING PEN Sa 
Vol. LXVIL of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Price 12s, 6d. Office: Imperial Buildings Ludgate Cirons, £.¢ 
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MANSFIELD WOODHOUSE. 


For erection of Board schools. 
A. E. EASTWOOD, Worksop (accepted). about £12,600 90 o 


| NORTHUMBERLAND. 

For erection of a clubhouse at Radcliffe Colliery, Northumber- 
| land. Mr. GEORGE REAVELL, jun., architect, Alnwick. 
D. D. HALL, Gateshead-on-Tyne (accepted) «£1,430 13 0 


PORTSMOUTH. 
For painting the children’s home and baths, 
Humby : : sour? ps ie) 
Tilbury : : : ‘ 247 0° 0 
\eaxey . , : : 2275150 0 
Bishop 230 18 o 
Thomas : c A 220010 0 
Carter . : ; : : : P : €.22041G--0 
Reading p< a a) 
_ Norman 2155.0) 0 
| =M. Coghlan . z ; ceeiSa. 04,0 
( G. F. SMITH, Southsea (accepted) ‘ 4 ewi2jr.o- Oo 


PRESTON. 
\F or street works in the back roads between Rutland Street and 
Annis Street. 
Moxuam & Sons, Brackenbury Street 


‘ (accepted) \ } : - - ; LIS O10 


SCOTLAND. 
For additions to Muiravonside public school, Falkirk. 
| JAMES STRANG, architect, Falkirk. 
| Accepted tenders. 
A. Marshall, Polmont, mason. 
R. Thomson, Polmont, joiner. 
A. & G. Robertson, Falkirk, plumber. 
| J. D. Maxwell, Lauriston, Falkirk, slater. 
W. Davie, Polmont, plasterer. 
For drainage works at Thornton, N.B, for the Fifeshire 
County Council. 
HARVEY, ~ Ud pt Se 
(accepted ) 


Mr. 


Midlothian 
: . £2,687 18 9 


ee ee ee es ee eo ee he a gen =~ sue) a) leer) hai 


STAPLETON. 

For new infirmary for sick poor, Stapleton, Bristol, for the 
Bristol Guardians. Mr. H. PERCY ADAMS, architect, 

28 Woburn Place, Russell ahaa London, W. (o 


McCormack & Sons £15430 oO 
Martin, Wells & Co. 141,856 0 oO 
Coles 139,459 9 O 
Down & Son. 138,500 O O 
A. J. Bevan . 135,890 0 O 
Shillitoe & Sons . 135,000 oO O 
Stephens, Bastow & Co, Ltd. 134,989 90 O 
Miskin & Son 134,000 O Oo 
Colls & Son . ¥32,0F 20: O 
Parnell & Son 132,508 oO O 
Cowlin & Son E35,2400(Go50 
Wilkins & Son 129,379 0 O 
Wilcock & Co. 124,250" 0. 0 
Gough & Co.. : 119,834 0 Oo 
Kerridge & Shaw . ‘ 118,975 0 oO 
Hodson & Son (withdrawn) . 114,950 0 O 


No tender accepted. 


STEPNEY. 


For construction of three lantern louvres on roofs over steam 
generating dust-destructor building, Wentworth Street, E. 
Mr. M. W. JAMESON, nes engineer. 


Calnan & Son -£165 0 oO 
J. I. Robey . : SAO Oa.O 
Watts, Johnson & Con 137, 0-0 
Parrott & Isom 22 05-0 
JOHNSON Bros., Whitechapel "Road, E. oo 

cepted) . : : : eel ly One O 


UXBRIDGE. 
For sewerage works in Rickmansworth and Watford Roads at 
| Northwood. Mr. J. FREEBAIRN STOW, engineer, Corn 
Exchange, Uxbridge. 
T. FREE & SONS, Maidenhead (accepied). 


WALLINGFORD. 
For alterations and additions to farmhouse and buildings at 
Mackney. Mr. J. G. T. WEST, architect. 


Brasher & Sons ; ‘ cheaco OO 


SAFETY 


IFTS 


HYDRAULIC, ELECTRIC, 
TEAM, HAND, AND POWER, 


FOR 


PASSENGERS 
And GOODS. 


Eipplied to H.M. Government, 
‘Railway Companies, Hotels, 
Clubs, Public Buildings, 
' Warehouses, Wharfs, 
| Private Houses. 


a 


I MIDDLETON, 


\YDRAULIC & GENERAL pea e 


-Sieepscar Foundry, Leeds. 


| OODES: LIEBER, A.B.O., 4rx EDITION. 
Tésraphie Address, “HYDRAULIO, LEEDS.” 


} T dhone No. 214, 
London Agent— 
| 


and 


t, AMOS, il Queen Victoria street,x.c,,\ Mioncur St., 


IMPROVED ELECTRIC 


PASSENGER LIFTS. 


JOHN BENNIE, 


HYDRAULIC & GENERAL ENGINEER, 
Star Engine Works, 


BALANCE 


HEATING 


Highest Awards: 
International Exhibition 
Edinburgh, 1886, and 
Glasgow Exhibitions. 


Maker of all kinds of 
HYDRAULIC, 
ELECTRICAL, 
STEAM, AND 
HAND-POWER 


_ LIFTS & CRANES 
For Hotels, Clubs, 
Mansion Houses, Ware- 
houses, Railway Sta- 
tions,&c. For working 
from Town’s Mains, 


Overhead Tanks, Gas 
Engines or Accumu- 
lators. 


MAKER OF THE 


LIFTS 


In the Central Station 
and Hotel, Glasgow; 
New Bridge Street Sta- 
tion, Glasgow; Paisley 
Station, Ayr Station 
Hotel, Perth Sta- 
tion and Hotel, 
the New Club, 
Glasgow; Court 
Houses, Glasgow, 
&e., &c. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS, 


CROWN WORKS, 
LEEDS. 


GLASGOW. 
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WEST HAM. WITHINGTON. 
For supply of forty-six combined arc lighting and traction poles | For erection of a chimney and additions to boiler-house, with 
with side brackets, boiler seating, &c., at the workhouse, Withington, Lancs, 
ESTLER BROS, 25 Laurence Pountney Lane, E.C. (accepted), M. WARRINGTON, 129 Ashton Road, Hyde, near Man- 
£10 15s. per pole. chester (accepted ). 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
WHITEHAVEN. . : : 
KE 5 For sewerage and street works in completing a continuation of 
For alterations and additions to 1 Sea View. Mr. J. S. streets off Tettenhall Road. ; 
MOFFAT, architect, 53 Church Street, Whitehaven. G. Trentham ; : : : £1,190 oum 
Accepted tenders. J.Owns. 1. . 
Anderson, Whitehaven, masonwork, slating and plastering. H. Holloway . ; : i ‘ i . 965 18 8 
L. C. Harding, Whitehaven, joiner. : W. H. READING, Wolverhampton (accepted) . 936 6 9 
H. Burns, Whitehaven, plumbing, glazing and gasfitting. 
WORTHING. 
For erection of isolation pavilion at Swandean. 
WIGAN. Snewin & Son . : : ‘ » > tas - £1,305 0 oO 
For erection of a hospital in Park Lane, Abram. a Rieree ‘dl: .}.). 1,277. Oome 
A. BYWATER, Pemberton (accepted a eRe fo) ibkinprua nN 
ae ied) 43444 : BLAKER & SON (accepted) oe : L211 Io o 
Surveyor’s estimate . . ; “ : - 1,175 1398 
WITNEY. ee 
For | laying cast-iron water-mains, with valves, hydrants, &c., 
and the erection of a water tower tank and engine-house, TRADE NOTES. 


fixing and provision of pumping machinery, oil-engines F é . 
&c, Mr. GEORGE WINSHIP, engineer, Borough Buildings, THE Middlesex County Council have accepted the tender 


ih inden! of William Griffiths & Co., Ltd, for the construction of the new 
Kingerlee . ; : : j . £8,887 0 0 light OER at Tottenham, Wood Green, Highgate and 
Bartlett Bros. ; ; ; : 2 /:7,000; 0-0 Finchley. a! . é : : : 
J. Peattie . é } ’ ; : : . 7,760 0 0 THE additions to the Joint Infectious Hospital, Burnley, 
Johnson & Langley . : i : ; . 7,393 18 9g | are being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
HeShiwne ; : : : , ; . 7,268 o © | double-fronted patent Manchester stoves, with descending | 
Dixon'& Fish . : ; ‘ : i . 7,074 4 © | Smoke flues and patent Manchester grates, those previously 
J. H. Vickers 6,991 0 o | Supplied having proved very satisfactory. 
H. Roberts : : p : : 6,080" 70 Se A LARGE clock has just been erected at the town hall, 
A. G. Osenton . é , : ; : . 6,879 0 o| Retford. It shows the time on four 6-feet dials, chimes the 
T. Rowland . : : : ; : . 6,771 o o| Cambridge quarters and strikes the hours. The clock has been 
W. Manders . : : : ; ; . 6,763 11 o | made by John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, 
S. Wood-. de : ‘ ‘ ; . 6,680 o o| tothe designs of Lord Grimthorpe. The same firm are also 
D. Young . ‘ ; 4 : i ; . 6,639 1 7 | making a large clock for Docking Church, Norfolk. 
Gill & West : : ‘ 6,543 13 7 THE Columbian Fireproofing Company, Ltd., of 37 King 
Porter 5 ‘ 6,279 © 0o| William Street, E.C., have obtained the contract for fireproof 
P. W. Symons . Saas 5 yee - 6,242 © o | floors and roofs for the electric generating station at Greenhill, 
ROWELL & Sons, Chipping Norton (accepted) 5,962 5 10! for the Oldham Corporation, the architect in this case, as in 


Prevents Dry Rot, 
Fungus, Decay, &c. 


Solignum °** Ene" 
oe Wood Preservative. = 


Particulars from MCAJOR & CO. Ltd. solignum Depot, HULL. | 


CASTLE BYTHAM FREESTONE 
QUARRIES & LIME WORKS, 


WEATHERED STONE 
| IN STOCK. an 
Top beds much the same as Bath Stone. = 


Bottom beds of fine quality, suitable for all kinds of Buildimg 
and Ornamental Work. Seahaen|' 


‘TOOLS FREELY. EVEN IN COLOUR. VERY DURABLE. 
f 
| 


Door Heads Window Gills, &c., cut to order. Steps made 
from Hard Blue Stone. 


For Price, Sample, &c., apply 


JOSEPH BOAM, Lid. 
35 SILVER STREET, LEICESTER. | 


HAYWOOD & CO. LTD. 


lustruted Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent on request. MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ga GLAZED SANITARY PIPES, 


79 | 
_ YARD GULLIES, &c. &. — 
CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS.) 
CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 


BEST & STRONCEST BELT FOR DRIVING IN HEAT, STEAM, DAMP, WATER, OR OUT OF DOORS: ere 
FLEMING, BIRKBY & GOODALL, Ltd., Wegrove Mills, HALIFAX, Yorks. Works: MOIRA, ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. 
OL | 


| elegrams, “ Moira” 
Vol. LXVIL of THE AROHITECT. Handsomoly bound in Cloth. Price 12s, 6d* ea 


National Telephcne 


Cylindrical Tanks. 


1 
N 
} 


The original introducers of the Hot Water 
SYUD]T 2VIIWpUrnhg 
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hat of the power-house for the Kirkcaldy Corporation, being 
Vr. C. Stanley Peach, of 28 Victoria Street, S.W. 

THE vicar, wardens, sidesmen and inhabitants of Askrigg, 
Jorth Yorks, having decided to erect a first-class public clock 
n the tower of their parish church to commemorate the Coro- 
ation, the order was placed with Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, 
Jock manufacturers, of Leeds and Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
he work was dedicated on the 30th ult., Mr. Lodge, one of the 
hurchwardens, setting the clock in motion at 7 P.M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
London Miniature Bisley, 1903. 


S1r,—The keen interest which recent events have created 
n rifle shooting and the impetus which has consequently been 
yen to the formation of rifle clubs throughout the country are 
facts with which you are doubtless familiar. 
- Owing largely to the difficulty of obtaining long ranges 
jvilians have been compelled to resort to the use of miniature 
veapons and ranges, and so accustom themselves to, and 
yerfect themselves in, this description of shooting. In order to 
sncourage this departure and stimulate greater enthusiasm in 
jfle shooting generally the executives of the Society of Working 
Men’s Rifle Clubs and the British Rifle League have appointed 
| committee to arrange for the holding of what may be called 
\ miniature “Bisley” at the Crystal Palace, London, S.E., in 
March next, and the following rules and regulations have been 
provisionally decided upon:— 
_ 1. That the competition shall be open to all civilian and 
Volunteer riflemen, whether members of a rifle club or not. 
_ 2, That as it is not intended to make a profit out of the 


meeting, the entrance fees for the various events shall be 
iominal. 

| 43. That miniature and other rifle clubs may send as many 
\ ahi as they please. 

' 4. That there shall be no restrictions as to the general use 
of weapons, any rifle using Morris tube or other miniature 
ammunition being eligible. 

_ The length of range will be 25 yards in each event, and 
stationary, moving and disappearing targets will be used, and 
various novel conditions introduced, bearing as much as pos- 
sible on minor but important lessons derived from the late war. 
Several valuable trophies have already been offered, includ- 


_ 
= 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


| 
: 
i 


THE HAM HILUuU AND 


ing the Society’s trophy, the Gamage 1oo-guinea shield, the 
Sandow 4o-guinea bowl, the “ Regiment” cup, Messrs, Buck 
& Co.’s cup, Messrs Paterson’s trophy, and numerous gold, 
silver and bronze medals. 

The value of the miniature rifle as a means to training has 
been so frequently demonstrated that we hope this effort to 
bring its uses and advantages more prominently before riflemen 
in all sections of the community will receive your sympathetic 
support. 

All) communications respecting the meeting should be 
addressed to the Joint Secretaries, ‘London Miniature Bisley, 
1903,” 17 Victoria Street, Westminster.—I am, dear sir, yours 
obediently, FRED LANCE, Lieut.-General, 

Acting chairman of the committee, 
Society of Working-men’s Rifle Clubs. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


AT a special meeting of the Irvine Town Council, it was 
resolved to apply for a provisional order to supply electricity 
in the burgh and to acquire property and execute the works 
necessary for carrying-out this purpose. 

AT a meeting of the Malvern District Council, Mr. F. A. 
Moerschell (chairman of the lighting committee) stated that 
tenders had been received for the various things required in 
connection with the supply of electric light in the district. He 
was pleased to inform the Council that the amounts were such 
that the total cost of the undertaking would be something like 
14,0007. instead of 17,0007, the original estimate. 


NEW HIGHER ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, FINCHLEY. 


IN response to an invitation issued by the Finchley School 
Board, eleven selected architects submitted designs for the 
Higher Elementary School proposed to be built by the Board. 
Mr. Thomas E. Collcutt, F.R 1.B A., the assessor, having made 
his award, the sealed letters accompanying the plans were 
opened, when it was seen that the first premium had been 
awarded to Mr. W. G. Wilson, AR.I.B.A., Bloomsbury 
Mansion, Hart Street, W.C.; the second to Mr. G. E. T. 
Lawrence, A.R.I.B.A., Chandos Chambers, Strand, W.C.; and 
the third to Messrs. Mitchell & Butler, 16 Finsbury Circus, 
E.C. In terms of the conditions issued to the competitors 
the Board have instructed Mr. Wilson to proceed with the 
work. 


DOULTING STONE CO. 


\ (Ineorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 


Chof Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 
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FITTINGS 
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| Experience proves it to be 


5 


EXTRUDED BARS 


(ALEXANDER DIck’s PATENTS) 


In BRASS, BRONZE, and other Alloys, 


7 IFACTURERS. 
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OWWERWAMP 101 


CONTRACTORS TO HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


RAVES patent ROOFING, 


: For WORKS, STORES, PAVILIONS, STATIONS, &e. 
IBROUS ASPHALTE FOR DAMP COURSE, AND FELTS FOR LAYING UNDER WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING, SLATES, &e. 
WEATHER-PROOF, 


ROT-PROOF, and FIRE-PROOF. 


LTD. 


HE DELTA METAL CO.!™™,, 


110 CANNON STREET, 
, LO 
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VARIETIES. St. Albans, offered 5,000/. to build the nave and thus com- 
plete the church, and the offer having been accepted, 
work was at once commenced. Various other sums were 
raised, and the chancel was embellished with carved clergy 
and choir stalls. 


THE newly-built Congregational chapel at Stainton, near 
Dalton-in-Furness, has been opened. 

WREXHAM parish church has just been restored at a cost 
of 10,000/. 

THE Countess of Dudley has opened the new wing of the 
Cottage Home, Kingstown, which was designed by Mr. Kaye 
Parry, architect, and erected by Mr. Frazer, contractor, Bray. 

THE new church of St. Mark’s, Plumstead, was consecrated 


THE new tower and bells of the Leamington parish church 
were dedicated on the 30th ult. by the Bishop of Worcester, 
The erection of the tower marks what is practically the last 
stage of the important scheme by which the church—planned 
° > fifty years ago on ambitious lines, but for a long period left in 
on the Ist inst. by the Bishop of Rochester. It has accommo- Fanconi plete condition—has become one of the handee aie 
dation for 800, and has cost 6,200/. churches in the county. The height of the new tower to the 

THE contractors of the Simplon Tunnel have asked for | top of the pinnacles is 140 feet. In it have been rehung the 
the contract time to be extended by fourteen months owing to | bells which have been silent since the wooden belfry from 
the unexpected difficulties met with in the work. which they were for a long time rung was condemned as unsafe 

ST. PETER’s Church, Fairfield, Buxton, now enlarged by | and taken down, and the original peal of six has now been 
the addition of a north and south transept, nave, organ- | increased to the full octave. The architectural style of the new 
chamber, vestry and chancel at a cost of 3,000/, has been | tower is Perpendicular. The entire work has been carried out 
consecrated by the Bishop of Southwell. There was an ancient | by Messrs. G. F. Smith & Sons, under the supervision of the 
chapel on the site in 1595. Towards the outlay 1,700/. has | architects, Sir Arthur Blomfield & Sons. ; 
been raised. The Bishop gave 5o0/. and the collection realised At the Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, under the presi- 
20/. Mr. Samuel Gratrix, of Manchester, was a donor of 200/. dency of Sir James Crichton-Browne, the Sanitary Inspectors 

ALBERBURY (Shropshire) Church was reopened on the | Association met together on the Ist inst. for the purpose of 
30th ult after complete internal and external restoration. A | receiving the address of the chairman for the ensuing year, 
fine old fourteenth-century oak roof, which had fallen much into | Mr. Young. The latter reminded his hearers that it was upon 
decay, has been renovated, the organ has been enlarged, and | the faithful and intelligent discharge of ‘their duties that the 
the stonework of the edifice both outside and inside has been | health of the community depended. He urged that as those 
put into good repair. The total cost has been 870/. The duties had in the past been performed with signal advantage to 
architect is Mr. A. E Lloyd Oswell, of Shrewsbury. the public, the sanitary inspectors were entitled to the like 

THE hospital at Darnley has just been considerably en- security of tenure of office as enjoyed by their co-workers in 
larged by the district committee of Upper Renfrewshire and public health in the Metropolis, the medical officers of health, 
the burghs of Barrhead and Pollokshaws, who are the joint Looking back through the nineteen years that the Association 
proprietors. To the administrative block there hasbeen added had existed, he said that two questions had always been 
a board-room, matron’s parlour, five nurses’ bedrooms and Consistently advocated, viz. that an inspector should have 
waiting-room. A new pavilion, containing four wards with had a practical training for his work, and that he should have 
twenty beds, has also been built. Various improvements have passed a qualifying examination Personally he was always in 
been made on the old pavilions, and the total cost is estimated favour of having their various societies united in one strong 


at about 6,500/. body, and he was always ready to make any personal sacrifice 
THE Bishop of Colchester has dedicated the nave of anew ‘© bring such a desirable object about. 
church which has been erected to serve the Bernard’s Heath ' THE new nurses’ home, which has just been completed, 


district of St. Albans, and as the headquarters of the St. Albans adjoining the Wednesbury Road, Walsall, and within the 
Diocesan Mission. Seven years ago on Saturday the chancel grounds of the District Hospital, was opened on the 3oth ult. 
portion was dedicated, and an iron building attached was used by the mayor (Councillor W. J. Pearman-Smith) The new 
as a nave. Recently Mr. F. Taylor, of Bucknalls, near building, which has been designed and carried out under the 
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upervision of Messrs. Bailey & McConnal, is of red brick, with Atv a special meeting of the Brigg Urban District Council 
erra-cotta dressings. It is in Queen Anne style, and will be | to consider the proposed town drainage scheme, it was stated 
decided acquisition to this part of the town. The builder is | that tenders had been received to carry it through at a cost of 
Mr, Mallin, of West Bromwich, and the structure is a credit | 6,000/ to 9,000/, This exceeded the amount the Council were 
like to the architects and the contractor. The base- | authorised to borrow, and it was decided to proceed with part 
nent, just above the level of the Wednesbury Road, | only of the scheme, including the outfall works, pumping 
5; to be used as a department for out-patients, the | station and the drainage of the Grammar School Road and 
\umber of whom has grown so rapidly of late years, whilst the | Glebe Road It was also decided to ask the contractors to 
est of the building, the next floor of which is on a level with | give separate tenders for this portion. 
he high ground behind, is to be devoted entirely to the use of THE Stockport Guardians have decided to ask the Local 
he nurses, who will be able to walk straight into the day- | Government Board to sanction a loan of 50,000/, for a new 
ooms from the hospital without any climbing of stairs. There | infirmary. The infirmary is to be erected on a site secured at 
re no fewer than twenty-three bedrooms, in addition to sitting- | Stepping Hill on the adopted plans of Mr. W. H. Ward. 
ooms and every convenience that sanitary science can devise. | Provision is made for fifty-eight beds and an administration 
he cost of the building has been 6,1162., and adding for fur- | block. Canon Moloney, the chairman of the new infirmary 
ishing 420/, the total expenditure has been 6,536/. committee, stated that about 39,oco/. would be borrowed on a 
thirty years’ loan. The estimate included site for boundary 
walls, road-making and teaching apparatus. 

AT a meeting of the Port Glasgow Town Council, Provost 
BUILDING AND BUILDERS. M‘Master presiding, the town clerk submitted a draft of the 


\. : ; : i : 
‘yu foundation-stone has been laid of the new church of | improvement scheme under the Housing of the Working 


it. Silas, Ivy Hill Road, Nunhead. The church, when com- | Classes Act 1890, as revised by Parliamentary agents. The 
slete, will afford seating accommodation for 700 persons. estimated cost of the scheme, as prepared by Mr. Robert A. 
’ Work has been commenced on the new lighthouse at Bryden, Glasgow, is 29,2007. The Provost moved and Bailie 
he end of the pier extension, Folkestone. It will be a | Buchanan seconded that they approve the scheme. This was 
plendid structure, built from Cornish granite. unanimously agreed to. The foregoing amount includes the 
” THE Bridgewater Trustees are now extending the pic- | SUn of 10,0002. given by Mr W. T. Lithgow, shipbuilder, 
uresque black and white courthouse in the centre of the village towards the scheme. 
\f Worsley by adding another wing to it, the accommodation At the monthly meeting of the Whitby Urban Council on 
,aving become inadequate. Tuesday night it was decided to invite Messrs. J. H. Harrow- 
| THE contract for the new Primitive Methodist school at | ng and W. H. S. Pyman, the local representatives on the 
.ightbowne, Moston, Lancs, has been let for the sum of 1,400/, | North Riding County Council, to attend the next meeting of 
t is seven years since the Primitive Methodist body erected the highways and sanitary committee of the Whitby Council, 
n iron structure in this particular district, but in consequence with a view to giving the Council such information as might 
f the great increase of the population the building has lead to a satisfactory decision upon the new bridge scheme 
‘ecome too small. Already there are 300 children in regular when that matter next comes up for consideration by the 
ttendance. bridges committee of the County Council. 
_ A STEEPLEJACK named John Gouldie met with a serious THE engineer of the Walthamstow District Council is 
‘ccident at the furnaces, Clyde Ironworks, where he was | preparing plans for artisan dwellings which could be erected 
mployed. Gouldie was in the act of putting hoops round the | on the basis that the rents would be from 5s. 6d. to 75. 6d. per 
4rnaces at a considerable height, and was standing on a gas week. The price of the land is reckoned at 5o00/. an acre, and 
abe 4 feet in diameter, when he slipped and fell 25 feet, | the time for the repayment of the loan forty years at 3 per 
-acturing three ribs and otherwise sustaining severe bruises. | cent. interest. The Council has decided to borrow 100,000/. 
de was taken to the Royal Infirmary. from the Public Works Loan Board at 33 percent. interest, repay- 
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able within thirty years, for the purpose of advances under the 
Small Dwellings Acquisition Act, 1899. Several applications 
from working men for loans have been received. 


A LocAL GOVERNMENT BOARD inquiry was conducted by 
Colonel W. R. Slack, R.E., recently into the modified scheme 
for the provision of a highways depot at Cheston Road, Aston. 
Two years ago the Aston District Council obtained powers for 
borrowing 32,690/. for this purpose, but as the result of the sale 
ofa portion of land and the adoption of a less pretentious 
scheme, they now came forward with a request for borrowing 
powers for 7,6342., in substitution for the largersum. ‘The facts 
of the position were explained to the inspector by Mr. Joseph 
Ansell (clerk), who stated that the original scheme sanctioned 
the construction of fifteen cottages fronting Cheston Road, 
intended to be used for the employés of the Council. Gener- 
ally, all the arrangements contemplated by the first scheme 
were larger and more expensive than that suggested by the 
revised proposals. When the Council came to deliberate on 
the question they arrived at the conclusion that it would be 
unwise to spend large sums of money in the erection of these 
cottages, which ultimately would have to be let at such a sum 
as would involve an expense upon the rates, and that this 
would be better left to private enterprise. Thus, instead of 
spending 3,200/. on the cottages, the Council were spending 
7152. on a foreman’s house and the horsekeeper’s cottage. The 
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original site was 12,000 square yards in extent, but finding 
they could do with less area the Council sold 3,000 square 

and 980 yards frontage to the Electric Ordnance Access 
Company. Altogether, said Mr. Ansell, there was a savin 
5,000/, on the buildings,, in addition to which the sale o; 
land realised 3,383. Mr, Ansell remarked that in his 
experience the application for a reduced sum was unig 
Colonel Slack : It is my first experience of this kind of th; 
It is generally the other way about—authorities aski 
more. Mr. Ansell remarked that at a time when so muc 
being said about municipal socialism Aston took a little ¢ 
to itself for having done what they thought was the ; 
thing in the interests of the ratepayers, and saved a very con- 
siderable sum. Subsequently Colonel Slack visited the si 
the proposed depot. 


A NEW PROCESS FOR MAKING STOCK BRIC 


ON Tuesday last, on the invitation of Messrs. Eastwood 
Ltd., of Belvedere Road, Lambeth, a party numbering a 
200 architects, surveycrs, builders and other experts i 
users of bricks proceeded by special train to Sittingbourn 
inspect the practical working of an invention which pr 
to revolutionise the manufacture of stock bricks. “Ss 
Arrived at Sittingbourne, or rather Teynham, which is” 
station beyond, the party first visited Messrs. Eastwood’s wor 
in the station-field, where brickmaking on the old plan was goi 
on. Here conveyances were waiting in which visitors were 
driven to Conyer, where the new plant has been installed. | 


of Berlin, with whom Messrs. Eastwood & Co., Ltd, | 
entered into a contract whereby they obtain on terms the 
right to use their dryers and kilns within a radius of 80 miles 
from Charing Cross. They have also undertaken the agency 
outside this area for the whole of Great Britain and Ireland. 
It will readily be conceded that a process which-insures rap 
and perfection of manufacture, which, of course, also m 
reduction of cost, would be welcomed by a firm whose outp 
bricks last year amounted to upwards of 120,000,000, and 
process they certainly seem to have found in the one under dis 
sion, as by its means four days suffices for the whole proce 
manufacture from the filling of the mould to the issue from 
kiln of a perfectly formed, thoroughly burnt stock brick There 
is practically no waste, as the proportion of stocks per bur 
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averages 85 per cent., and when some trifling modifications in 
the system have been made it is expected to attain to as high 
as 97 per cent., against the 50 per cent. average under the 
old-fashioned method, while as the whole process from start to 
finish is carried out under cover it is entirely independent of 
the weather conditions, which have hitherto been an important 
consideration in brickmaking. The process in question is 
briefly as follows :— 

The moulds, in sets of six, are filled and pressed by machinery 
and delivered to attendants, who place the bricks on specially 
constructed trucks, each holding 240 bricks, The trucks, when 
filled, are taken into the drying shed, which is heated by exhaust 
steam. Here, still on the trucks, the bricks remain for twenty- 
four hours, at the end of which time they are thoroughly dry 
and ready to be taken on the same trucks to the mouth of the 
kiin, where they are loaded on to a kind of waggon which fits, 
and, in fact, forms part of the bottom of the kiln, into which, 
when loaded, it is pushed, and by its entry forces out at the 
other end of the kiln—which, by the way, is 180 feet in length 
—a similar carriage with its complement of bricks, which, 
having been in the kiln for three days, are now thoroughly 
burnt as above mentioned. As Messrs. Eastwood & Co. ex- 
plained, the present installation was made for purely experi- 
mental purposes, but they are so satisfied with the results that 
a considerable and speedy augmentation of the plant is in 
contemplation. 


LIVERPOOL ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 


THE first meeting of the twenty-ninth session of the Liverpool 
Engineering Society, which was held on Wednesday evening 
at the Royal Institution, was attended by a representative 
gathering of members. Mr. Ernest S. Wilcox, M.Inst.C E., 
the newly-elected president, delivered his inaugural address, 
dealing principally with a review of the major steps in the pro- 
gress of engineering works which had been carried out in the 
port and city of Liverpool since the formation of the Society in1875. 
In regard to the port, he gave an interesting account of the work 
of dock construction and improvement during the past twenty- 
seven years, and also of the dredging operations which had 
resulted in the removal of the bar formerly existing in the 
fiver. Beginning in 1890, he said, this latter work had been 
ceaselessly carried on ever since, resulting up to July 1 of this 
| year in the removal of 27,866,590 tons of sand from the bar 


and 34,800,930 tons from the Queen’s and Crosby channels, 
and giving a depth of water on the bar, at low water of spring 
tides, of about 27 feet for a width, he believed, of about 


1,500 feet. And what had resulted from that could not 
be estimated in value to the port and city. The 
lengthening of the landing-stage, building of the river- 


side station, bringing of the largest vessels alongside 
the stage, and the despatch of all their passenger and 
mail business there with the least possible delay, had all 
combined to emphasise the commanding position that the 
port of Liverpool held, and the fact that the ratepaying tonnage 
had increased to 6,763,768, 8,421,339 and 10,021,725 in the 
years ending July 1, 1880, 1890 and 1900 respectively, showed 
that it was one from which there could be no fear that she 
would be deposed For the work went on, the energies of 
those in authority were apparently inexhaustible, and the 
engineering spirit which had so distinguished the dock estate 
for many years past was unabated. Dealing with the chief 
works accomplished in the city during the period under 
review, the President referred to the laying of roadways 
and streets, the initiation of the tramway systems, the 
Vyrnwy Waterworks, and the large reconstruction of sewers 
that had been carried out in recent years Alluding to railway 
progress in the city and port, he traced the history of the 
improvements and extensions effected by the various com- 
panies, and made special reference to the Mersey Tunnel 
Railway and the Liverpool Overhead Railway. Both of these, 
he remarked, were making fresh bids for popular support, and 
they hoped that the pluck and perseverance shown in each 
case might result in the attainment of a fair and proper return 
on the outlay. 

On the motion of Mr. J. A. F. Aspinall, seconded by 
Professor Hele-Shaw, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded the 
President for his address, after which the proceedings ter- 
minated. 


RICHMOND ASYLUM, DUBLIN. 


AN inquiry was held by Mr. P. C. Cowan, chief engineering 
inspector to the Local Government Board, at the Richmond 
Lunatic Asylum on Monday, with reference to the application 
of the joint committee for the sanction of a loan of 39,270/. for 
the purpose of completing the building of the auxiliary 
premises at Portrane. 
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Dr. Conolly Norman, medical superintendent, examined, 
gave details of the various loans obtained from the Board of 
Works for the equipment of the Portrane Asylum. The loans 
obtained were in almost all cases insufficient to meet the outlay. 
The first loan was one of 19,3082. 3s. 9@ for the purchase of 
the ground—47o acres—and of this sum 4,620/. was_ standing 
to their credit. In 1896 they obtained a loan of 208,300/. for 
the heating, erection, &c, of the building All this money was 
expended, and it was expected that an additional sum of 1,200/. 
would be required. The electric lighting, laundry, plant, &c, 


cost 11,700/, and this loan was all expended. The cost of the. 


buildings altogether, including the water supply, would be 
356,000/. He was of opinion that the sum of 313,860/. would 
be sufficient to complete the buildings, but, roundly speaking, 
in order to have a contingent sum, 356,000/. would be the sum 
necessary. The accommodation at Portrane was for 1,200 
permanent patients, and for 400 temporary patients, and the 
total cost for the 1,600 patients would be 270/. per .head, 
including the water supply. 

Mr. Dillon: You have made some comparisons with 
English and Scotch institutions?—Yes. In Scotland, in the 
Lanark Asylum, the cost was 445/. per bed, and the number of 
patients between 600 and goo; at Glasgow the cost was 421/ 
per bed for 613 patients; at Govan 481/ per bed for 520 
patients. In England the figures were—Cheddlesion, 4284. for 
618 patients; in Claverley, 284/. for 2,050 patients; in Middlesex 
County, 3117 per head for buildings alone. 

To Mr. Cowan: The cost in Portrane was 52/. per bed for 
temporary and 270/. for permanent patients, including water 
supply. 

Mr. Dillon: That shows that the cost here contrasts 
favourably with that applicable to other places ?—Yes, that is 
unquestionably the fact. They were overcrowded by three or 
four hundred. There were in the prison about roo women, and 
they had had as many as 400. 

You would like to get out of the Richmond Lunatic Asylum 
400 patients and to get rid of the prison ?—Even that would be 
a temporary expedient. 

You would soon have your Richmond and Portrane Asylums 
filled ?—We might, perhaps, have temporary accommodation 
for 400 more. The prison was very gloomy, the rooms were 
small and supervision was difficult, especially for administrative 
purposes. The accommodation in Richmond Asylum and 
Grangegorman was 1,6c0, The same amount of accommoda- 
tion was provided at Portrane. At the present rate of in- 


crease there would not be a bed to spare in a few years. They — 
could accommodate 1,200 patients in the Richmond, 400 in — 
Grangegorman, 1,200 in the permanent building and 4oo inthe __ 
temporary building at Portrane. There were at present alto- 
gether 2,600 patients in the asylum. el 
To Mr. Shannon: The cost of the site at Portrane was 
about 10,020/., with about 800/. for costs. A comparison 
with the cost in Scotland was not unfavourable to Portrane. ; 
Mr J. J. Doyle, accountant, handed in a statement showing — 
the financial position of the asylum committee on taking over 
the Institution, from which it appeared that the Board of 
Control had provided a much less sum than was necessary to 
meet works for which contracts had been placed. The chief 
items were—heating and ventilation, contract 15,830/., actual 
cost of work 16,943/., amount provided, 7,000/. ; plumbing and — 
fire mains, contract 7,589/., actual cost 9,353/, amount pro- 
vided, nil; drainage and rain-water tanks, contract 7,400/., 
actual cost 9,500/., amount provided 5,030/.; water supply, — 
actual cost 13,468/., amount provided 6,750/.; electric light, 
laundry and kitchen, contract 15,4057, actual cost, 16,448/,, 
amount provided, 11,700/, No provision whatever had been — 
made for extras on building contract, or for minor works, 
roads, furnishing and equipment, which amounted to a very — 
large sum Of the total cost of 279/ per bed in Portrane in 
permanent buildings, 24. was chargeable to water supply, whil 
the corresponding figures in Scotch and English asylums were 
as follows :—Lanark, 445/.; Glasgow, 4214; Govan, 4812; 
Chichester, 328/.; Cheddleton, 428/.; Claybury, 284/. The 
last-named asylum has 2,050 patients, while Portrane has only 
1,20, and, of course, the higher the number of patients the 
lower the average cost per bed. The cost per bed in temporary 
buildings in Manor Asylum, London County, was 170/., while 
in Portrane it was only 522. 2 
Mr Dillon, solicitor, said the figures were important, in 
view of the charges of extravagance which had been made 
against the Portrane Joint Committee. _ 
Mr. Shannon, solicitor, said the rate for lunatic asylums ha 
gone up from 2d. to 54d. in the pound in Dublin within the las 
five years, and the feeling of the ratepayers was that any wor 
which was not absolutely necessary should not be undertake: 
at present, and that as much as possible should be done b : 
patients’ labour. 
Other evidence having been given, 
The Inspector said that he would make his report to the 
Local Government Board in due course. ia 
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WALSALL SEWERAGE SCHEME. 


A PUBLIC inquiry on behalf of the Local Government Board 
was held on the 29th ult. at the Guildhall by Colonel W. R. 
Slacke, R E. (Government inspector), relative to an applica- 
tion by the Walsall Town Council for powers to borrow 
2,250/. for experimental works of sewage disposal at the 
Brockhurst Sewage Farm, the Delves (in the borough of 
Wednesbury). The Corporation was represented by Mr. J R. 
Cooper, town clerk, and Mr. R. Middleton, borough surveyor, 
and there were also present, Councillor J. Noake, the mayor- 
elect (chairman of the sewage-farm committee), Councillor 

H Roberts (vice-chairman), Alderman Clare and Councillors 
S. Drew, S J. Hawley, R. C. Thomas, E H. Ingram. 

In the first place the Inspector asked if there was any oppo- 
sition; but there was no response, and the town clerk remarked 
that the Corporation did not know of any. 

The Town Clerk, in opening the case for the Corporation, 
said that since 1891 the population of Walsall had increased at 
the rate of 20 per cent. There had been no extension of the 
borough for twelve years. The area was 17,358 acres, and the 
rateable value 272,145/. for the purposes of the poor rate, and 
the assessable value for district rate was 219,5352. The amount 
of outstanding loans and stock chargeable upon the district 
fund for sanitary purposes was 217,489/ 12s. 1d. The sewage 
farm was the freehold property of the Corporation, and com- 
prised 175 acres. It was established in 1882. At that time 


| the Corporation adopted a _ system of dealing with 
| their sewage by broad irrigation. Within ten years 
it was found that the land had become very much 


| choked up with sewage and was no longer efficiently purifying 
it. The result was that in 1892 the Corporation went to the 
Local Government Board and obtained sanction to a loan of 
8,750/. for the purpose of putting down sewage purification 
works, tanks and such like plant, first of all to deal with the 
sewage by chemical precipitation and then irrigate the effluent 
_ overland. In connection with that scheme the Corporation 
_ put down certain filter beds of polarite. The scheme at first, 
_ he believed, contemplated eight beds. The Corporation found 
the cost of constructing these very much beyond what was 
estimated, and they decided, on the advice that was given 
them, to put down only two small beds After a few years’ 
experience it was found that as to these filter beds, although 
the effluent was of a satisfactory character, it was not of such 
a character as the Local Government Board would be agreeable 


_ for the purpose of testing the bacteria process. 


to being discharged into the river. The water in the river was 
worse than the sewage effluent discharged into it, owing to the 
very large quantity of trade refuse finding its way into the 
tributaries of the river in the different districts through which 
they passed. When the Local Government Board gave the 
sanction for the loan of 8,750/. they foresaw that possibly the 
effluent would not be of a satisfactory character, and they made 
it a condition that the Corporation should discharge any 
effluent over land, and they required an undertaking that that 
should be done. That undertaking was given honestly in the 
belief that the Corporation would be able to give effect to it. 
But it was found that to discharge the effluent from those two 
filter-beds would require the laying of a drain through prac- 
tically the whole of the length of the farm to the furthest 
boundary, and the under-draining of a field for the purpose of 
dealing with the effluent. That field was undrained, and 
this state of things was found to exist: that when the 
river was in flood and the land was most needed for 
the purpose of dealing with the effluent the drains were 
waterlogged and became inoperative, and the Corporation 
thought they would not be justified in constructing a drain from 
the filter beds to this piece of land. Consequently they had 
not been able to give effect to that undertaking. Sanitary 
science had been taking very great strides, and the Local 
Government Board themselves had advanced in their views as 
to what should be done with the effluents from sewage farms. 
He believed in certain cases they had listened to an effluent 
being turned into a river without being treated over land. 
Having to face the difficulty and deal with the increased 
volume of sewage which was being discharged at Brockhurst 
Farm, they applied themselves to considering what 
would be the best method of dealing with it. Within 
the borough boundary there was an outlying district, prac- 
tically a separate town, called Bloxwich, with a_popula- 
tion of from 12,000 to 14,000 At the Beechdale Farm, 
which dealt with the sewage of the Bloxwich portion of the 
borough, they had constructed some experimental works 
Between 
1,200/ and 1,500/. was spent in putting down works, which had 
been in operation for some years with eminently satisfactory 
results. The sewage from Walsall, however, included a great 
deal of manufacturing refuse, spent acid and such like things, 
which came from small factories in small quantities, and the 
question had arisen whereby the filter beds would deal with 
the sewage from Walsall in the same efficient manner as with 
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the sewage from Bloxwich. It had, therefore, been suggested 
by the borough surveyor that before going to an expenditure 
of something like 75,000/. in putting down a complete bacterio- 
logical system at the Brockhurst Farm, the Corporation should 
first put down experimental beds, which might eventually become 
part of the complete system. ‘This was felt to be the prudent 
course to adopt. They believed there was no other course open 
to them but to take up a system of that kind, provided it 
worked satisfactorily, however costly it might be. Unfortu- 
nately there was no land in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the sewage farm which was suitable for dealing with the 
effluent from the sewage works, consequently the only thing 
they could do was to economise what land they had by putting 
down bacteria beds . They would still have something like 
60 or 70 acres of land over which the effluent could be irrigated 
after it was discharged from the beds The Corporation had 
spent about 6s,00o/. in capital outlay in trying to find a system 
which shou'd efficiently purify the sewage. 

The Town Clerk, replying to the Inspector, said the Corpo- 
ration undoubtedly would carry out the complete system as 
soon as they were satisfied the experimental works were a 
success. The proposed new system would save 600/. or 700/. a 
year in chemicals alone. 

The Borough Surveyor gave details of the works, and 

The Inspector said it seemed very much as if. additional 
land would be required. 

The Borough Surveyor replied that there was no land in 
the immediate vicinity of the sewage farm which he could 
recommend the Corporation to acquire. 

The Town Clerk added that the lower the Corporation went 
down the valley the nearer they would be getting to the resi- 
dential districts in the neighbourhood of Birmingham. 


SOUTHAMPTON HARBOUR IMPROVEMENT. 


AT a meeting of the Southampton Harbour Board on Tuesday 
it was decided to promote a Bill in Parliament in the session of 
1903 to borrow the sum of 100,000/. for the purpose of deepening 
the harbour channels and approaches to 35 feet at low-water 
spring tides. The harbour and railway authorities are working 
most cordially together to further the interests of Southampton 
in connection with pending developments in the Transatlantic 
traffic. At the conference held between the authorities a few 
days ago the directors of the railway company informed a 


deputation from the harbour board that they had already given 
instructions for two deep-water berths of 35 feet at low-water — 
ordinary spring tide and one berth of 32 feet to be provided at — 
the old extension quay at the docks, and that the work — 
would be carried out forthwith. The directors suggested — 
that the financial requirements of the harbour board — 
in respect of the deepening of the harbour channels is 
should be met by the corporation agreeing to forego e 
the one-fifth of the dues at present receivable by them, — 
and that the dues on the shipping using the port should — 
be increased. An increase of $d. a ton on the shipping ~ 
would realise about sufficient, with the relinquishment of the — 
one-fifth by the Corporation, to meet the annual charges on the — 
expenditure. In addition to the dredging work necessary to — 
be done within the immediate jurisdiction of the harbour board 
there is a considerable area to be cleared at Thorn Knoll, just — 
outside the Southampton Water, in order to provide a deeper — 
channel from Southampton to the sea. The estimated cost of — 
this portion of the work is put down at 25,0co/, and of this sum 
the railway company has offered to contribute 12,500/ The ~ 
importance of proceeding with the work without delay is fully 
realised in the port, for it is now known that the international — 
mercantile marine intend to largely increase the amount of — 
business done by the American Line steamers at Southampton, — 
and a largely increased traffic is anticipated from various other — 
sources. The recommendations of the committee were agreed — 
to, but the subject of the one-fifth of the dues which it is pro- — 
posed the town shall relinquish will in due course be considered — 
by the borough council. eR 


ae 


THE BIRMINGHAM ASSOCIATION OF 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. —_—_ 


eer ig 
THE first meeting of this Association for the present session — 
was held at the Grand Hotel on Saturday evening last, Mr. G, — 
Conaty (president) in the chair. A paper was read by Mn 
Hugo Gibson on “The Diesel Oil-Engine,” which was 
illustrated by lantern views. Mr. Gibson, in commencing his — 
paper, referred to the principles and methods of carrying out 
the utilisation of fuel as adopted by Herr Diesel, of Munich, ~ 
The scientific principles were not new, he admitted, but in the — 
application of these principles Herr Diesel had made a ladder © 
wherewith to mount to the pinnacle of fame. Afterreferringtothe — 
initial stages in the evolution of Herr Diesel’s engine, the lecturer — 
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enumerated the points which Herr Diesel had laid down forfurther | the executive caused their secretary to address a letter on the 
procedure. The lecturer’s information was taken from the | subject to most of the Scottish members of Parliament. The 
Diesel engine installed by the Harrogate Corporation for the | accounts were approved; Messrs. Paterson & Benzie, C.A., were 
umping of sewage, which he contended from figures sub- | appointed auditors, and a vote of thanks was passed to the 
mitted proved it to be a satisfactory and very economical | chairman. 
working engine, more so than the majority of oil-engines, 
although the initial outlay might be more. This engine at 
Harrogate was, he thought, the only one of Herr Diesel’s in 
Great Britain. The lecture, which was most interesting and 
instructive, was cordially received, and afterwards led to a well- 
maintained discussion, amongst which the following members 
and friends took part:—Messrs. Wright, Seaton, Robson, 
Sandwell, Hodgson, Batey, Talbot, Deakin and Richardson. 
After the lecturer had replied to the numerous points raised by 
the discussion, the evening was brought to a close by a unani- 
mous vote of thanks to Mr. Gibson, proposed by the President, 
to which the lecturer suitably responded. 


VENTILATION OF FACTORIES. 


THE first report of the departmental committee appointed to 
inquire into the ventilation of factories and workshops has been 
issued, with appendices, as a Blue-book. This states that the 
ordinary standard of cubic air space per person has been found 
to afford no sufficient guarantee of ventilation, and that a more 
reliable test would be by means of analysis of the carbonic acid 
in the air. The legal limit under the proposed test should be 
fixed lower than the ordinary working limit to allow for cases 
where the air has become temporarily vitiated. It is conse- 
quently recommended that, under the powers conferred by the 
Factory Act, 1991, such a standard of ventilation should be 
prescribed for all classes of factories and workshops not 
specially dealt with that the proportion of carbonic acid in the 
air at the breathing level shall not, except on foggy days, rise 
Exchange was held in the Exchange, Glasgow, on October 31, | beyond 12 volumes of carbonic acid per 10,000 of air, except 
Colonel Bennett presiding. Mr. David Cook, writer, secretary, ; that when gas or oil is used for lighting the proportion shall 
‘ead the ninth annual report on the affairs of the Exchange. | not exceed 20 volumes after dark or before the first hour after 
[he accounts showed that there was a credit balance on the | daylight, the only exception to be where the extra carbonic acid 
years working of 1/7. os. 9d. While the Exchange was | is produced in other ways than by respiration or combustion, 
inancially in quite a healthy condition, the report continued, a | as in breweries, cotton-cloth factories with artificially humidi- 
strong effort would require to be made to increase the income. fied air having the option of coming under this operation. It 
Zfforts should be directed towards endeavouring to increase | is also recommended that inspectors of factories should inform 
he membership and to obtain a number of new exhibits for the | employers of the results of official analyses, and that these 
sample-room. Towards the building fund of the new technical | proportions have been exceeded, and that no legal proceedings 
sollege the Exchange collected a sum of 653/. 3s 6d. over and | should be taken till, after a reasonable interval for remedying 
bove the sums contributed by the hon. president and presi- | the defect, the proportion is found, on an average of two or 
lent, or, in all, a sum of 2,153/. 3s. 6@ In connection with the | more samples taken in different parts of the room, to be 
\ppointment of a commission to inquire into the housing | exceeded by one volume or more, and the employer is unable 
juestion, the executive asked that Mr James Goldie’s name be | to show that he has taken measures reasonably calculated to 
idded, to the commission. This request was granted, and Mr. | secure the requisite ventilation.» Arrangements are proposed 
oldie would keep the Exchange in touch with the inquiry. | to have the analysis of samples made for the Factory Depart- 
During the year a discussion was entered upon in Parliament | ment of the Home Office by a specially qualified person, and to 
rith reference to a pernicious Bill prepared and brought in by | supply inspectors, when desired, with a properly tested portable 
‘ir Charles Dilke, artfully entitled “A Bill to Legalise the | apparatus for estimating on the spot the proportion of carbonic 
Yeaceful Conduct of Trade Disputes,” and in this connection !.acid in air. 
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ADULT APPRENTICES. 

WE have already given an account of the treatment of a man 
aged twenty-five, who became an apprentice of Messrs. Wigg 
& Wright, builders, of Ipswich. Owing to the demand of the 
local society of operative stonemasons and others he was 
dismissed. He sought redress in the County Court, but the 
judge held there was no ground for action. The Divisional 
Court reversed that decision and ordered a new trial. The 
defendant society appealed, and judgment was given in the 
Court of Appeal on Tuesday. 

The Master of the Rolls read the following judgment:— 
This is an appeal by the defendants from the decision of the 
Divisional Court ordering a new trial of a case decided by a 
County Court judge in favour of the defendants. There is a 
cross appeal by the plaintiff asking that this Court should give 
judgment for the plaintiff with damages. The Court below, 
while agreed that the decision was unsatisfactory, were divided 
as to the relief, Mr. Justice Darling and Mr. Justice Channell 
holding that there ought to be a new trial, while Lord 
Alverstone was of opinion that the plaintiff was entitled 
to judgment. The parties agreed before them and before us 
that if judgment were given for the plaintiff the Court should 
assess the damages. The facts are stated in the judgments 
as reported below, and I need do no more than summarise 
them for the purpose of this judgment. The claim was for 50/. 
damages for wrongfully and maliciously inducing Messrs. Wigg 
& Wright to break their contract of apprenticeship with the 
plaintiff. The evidence for the plaintiff was that he had become 
bound by an indenture of apprenticeship to Messrs. Wigg & 
Wright, stonemasons, of Ipswich, whereby they undertook to 
teach him the trade of a mason, paying him wages of I5s.a 
week during a period of three years. Messrs. Wigg & Wright 
had in their capacity as masters agreed to certain working rules 
with the defendant society, one of which (6) was as follows :— 
“That boys entering the trade shall not work more than 
three months without being legally bound apprentice, and 
in no case to be more than sixteen years of age, except 
masons’ sons and stepsons. Employers to have one appren- 
tice to every four masons on an average.” The plaintiff’s 
father was a mason. The plaintiff’ was not a member of the 
society, and was twenty-five years of age when he entered into 
the indenture of apprenticeship, The defendant society in 
concert with the other defendants, on becoming aware that the 
plaintiff had been taken as an apprentice by Messrs. Wigg & 
Wright, took steps to enforce compliance by them with rule 6 


as interpreted by the defendants by threatening in the language — 
of their letter set out in Mr. Justice Darling’s judgment :—_« If 
the man in question (the plaintiff) starts working at the trade 
we are bound to protest against you for introducing an in. 
dividual not of the trade, and in accordance with our general rule 
we have empowered our members working for your firm to 
take prompt action in the matter. We regret the thing has 
occurred, but we feel that the blame does not rest on us in an 
way.” This was in effect a threat that they would call out the 
workmen in Messrs. Wigg & Wright’s employ, all of whom 
were members of the defendant society, and, as was ex. 
plained by counsel, if so empowered, would be supported 
while off work out of the funds of the society. Messrs, 
Wigg & Wright disputed the construction placed by the 
defendants on rule 6, contending, and as I think rightly, 
that it did not extend to masons’ sons. Feeling, however, that 
they could not resist the coercion brought to bear on them, 
they dismissed the plaintiff. It was not suggested before us 
that the acts complained of were not all done by the defendants 
in concert. The plaintiff has therefore lost the Opportunity, 
which he was lawfully entitled to, of emerging from the posi- 
tion of a labourer at 155. a week ‘to that of a mason who may 
earn up to 35s.,and he has brought his action accordingly, 
No evidence was called for the’ defendants and no proof given — 
of assent by Messrs. Wigg & Wright to any rules other than — 
those put in, of which rule 6 is one. On these facts the learned 
County Court judge held as follows :—“I hold that the facts 
as proved and admitted before me fall short of giving any 
ground of action against the defendants. The defendants seem 
to me to have acted bona fide in the best interests of the 
Society of Masons and not to have been in any way actuated - 
by any improper motives. They gave a certain interpretation 
to rule 6 and acted upon it, and though their interpretation may 
or may not be correct, as it was honestly held, I do not consider — 
they have acted improperly in their method of ‘enforcing it.” 
On these facts the case seems to me to be clear. The plaintiff was. 
entitled to the benefit of the contract which he had made, and — 
that benefit he would have continued to enjoy but for the inter- 
vention of the defendants. The object of the defendants’ 
intervention was to deprive him of that benefit. The facts 
leave no room for doubt as to that. He was not a member of 
their society, and was under no obligation, legal or moral, to 
conform to their rules. In these circumstances they conspired 
to enforce by threats of a formidable character, which they had 
the means of carrying into effect, a breach by his employers © 
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and instructors of the contract which the latter had with him ; 
and the only justification they can suggest for this conduct is 
that Messrs. Wigg & Wright had come under an obligation to 
them, not perhaps legally enforceable, if not illegal, not to 
make such a contract as they had made with the plaintiff. 
But the justification to be of any avail must cover their whole 
- .conduct, the means they used as well as the end they had in 
_ view. As against Messrs. Wigg & Wright they had whatever 
rights within the law the rules assented to by Messrs. Wigg 
_.& Wright afforded them. But to combine to coerce 
them, by threats of the character I have described, 
- to break their contract with the plaintiff was in my judg- 
_ anent an illegal act carried out by illegal means. They cannot 
_.be in a better position if the rules are unenforceable 

than they would have been had a breach of them given them 

a legal cause of action. But in such case how can they 
_ possibly justify taking the law into their own hands and com- 
| " pelling the opposing litigant by coercion to give effect to their 
view of a disputed obligation by breaking his contract with 
the plaintiff? Further, does not such conduct demonstrate 
that their object was to defeat the plaintiffs purpose of becom- 

ing a mason? Belief, however honest, that in what they did 

they were acting in the best interest of the Society of Masons 
could be no excuse for conspiring to deprive the plaintiff of the 
advantages of his contract. Persuasion by an individual for 

the purpose of depriving another person of the benefit of a con- 
tract, if it is effectual in bringing about a breach of the contract 
ac) the damage of the person, gives a cause of action (“ Lumley 
' wv, Gye,” 2 E. and B., 216); and a strong belief on the part of 

the persuader that he is acting for his own interests does not 

seem to me to improve his position in any respect. Still less 
-.can it do so when he does not confine himself to persuasion, 
_ but joins with others to enforce their common interests at the 
_ plaintiffs expense by coercion. “That a conspiracy to injure— 
_.an oppressive combination—differs widely from an invasion 
of civil rights by a single individual cannot be doubted” (see 

per Lord Macnaghten in Quinn v. Leathem, 1901, A.C, at 

ip. 511, and per Lord Brampton in the same case, at p. 328, 

et seg.). It seems to me, therefore, that this case stands 
_ wholly outside the debateable ground traversed in the dis- 
cussion of Allen v. Flood (1868, A.C, 1). The action of the 


defendants was as clearly malicious, or, if the phrase be pre- 
ferred, “ without just cause or excuse,” as in Lumley v. Gye, 
which, as well as Temperton v. Russell (1893, 1 Q.B., 715), has 
lbeen i gm a eNO Pe SADIE) Comer ction malice eR AOS Fava enone It aUae established in Quinn v. Leathem to be ‘a binding 


authority. ‘ There are,” says Lord Watson in Allen v. Flood, 
at p. 96, “in my opinion, two grounds only on which a person 
who procures the act of another can be made legally respon- 
sible for its consequences. In the first place, he will incur 
liability if he knowingly and for his own ends induces the 
other person to commit an actionable wrong. In the second 
place, when the act induced is within the right of the imme- 
diate actor, and is therefore not wrong as far as he is con- 
cerned, it may yet be to the detriment of a third party; and 
in that case the inducer may be held liable if he can be 
shown to have procured his object by the use of illegal 
means.” This passage is approved by Lord Macnaghten 
and cited by him as embodying the opinion of the majority in 
that case. The present case inevitably falls under one or other 
of those propositions, and I think within both. The defendants 
did knowingly and for their own ends induce the commission 
of an actionable wrong, and they employed illegal means to 
bring it about. Such conduct would be actionable in an indi- 
vidual and incapable of justification a /fortiort where the 
defendants acted in concert These considerations seem to me 
to exclude from discussion in this case the illustrations given 
in argument of what might in given circumstances be “iust 
cause,” or, in other words, suffice to negative malice. There 
was no relation between the defendants and either of the parties 
in this case at all analogous to those existing in the instances 
put of father and child or doctor and patient, which I leave for 
solution when the case arises. The defendants have no higher 
immunity from legal obligations than any other members of the 
community, and if they have legal rights they can enforce 
them by legal means only. It is not at all necessary in this 
case to embark upon the question whether “without just 
cause” is a complete equivalent for what was meant in 
the common law by malice. I am inclined to think that, 
though in many cases adequate as a description, it is not 
coextensive with it, nor do I think that in civil actions 
any more than in ‘criminal it will be possible to eliminate 
motives from the discussion. See the weighty observations of 
Lord Brampton on this point in Quinn v. Leathem at p. 524. 
It is, however, very desirable to guard against the notion that 
if the act done be illegal, “just cause” may still be averred to 
purge the wrong. For instance, where illegal means have been 
used to bring about the breach of a contract to the detriment 
of a party thereto, “just cause” cannot come into the discussion 
at all. The use of illegal means evidenced malice, and in this 
connection malice was not equivalent to “ without just cause.’ 
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The cause of intervention might be just, but the means used to 
enforce it might be illegal The common law action threw the 
burden of proof on the plaintiff. It was not enough for him to 
show that the defendant had brought about the breach of 
a contract between a third party and the plaintiff. He 
had to show that it was done maliciously, and the burden 
of proving malice lay upon him. It was not a case of a 
prima facie cause of action based on the fact that a breach 
of contract had been brought about to the detriment of 
the plaintiff, party thereto, by a stranger to the contract. 
The common !aw did not lightly extend rights arising out of 
contracts to and against persons not parties thereto, owing to 
the absence of privity (see the cases collected in the notes to 
“ Pasley vw Freeman,” 2 Smith’s Leading Cases, 64‘. Some 
nexus had to be established between the plaintiff and the 
stranger, and this was found in malice. Unless the plaintiff 
could show this, he failed to bring the stranger into such rela- 
tions with him as to ground a cause of action, and therefore 
the burden was upon the plaintiff to prove a cause of action, 
not upon the defendant to justify. I think some confusion has 
crept into the discussions on this matter through want of suf- 
ficient regard to these elementary points. I think the materials 
before us are sufficient to enable us to enter judgment, and I 
agree with the Lord Chief Justice that the defendants’ appeal 
should be dismissed and the plaintiff’s cross-appeal allowed, and 
judgment entered for the plaintiff for 50/7. Judgment accordingly. 

Lord Justice Stirling’s judgment was as follows :—The 
evidence in this case establishes, in my opinion, that the 
defendants knowingly procured Messrs. Wigg & Wright to 
violate a contract which they had entered into with the 
plaintiff. In so doing the defendants acted without any 
improper motives; but I take the law to be as stated by Lord 
Macnaghten—“ A violation of legal right committed knowingly 
is a cause of action, and .. . it is a violation of legal right to 
interfere with contractual relations recognised by law, if there 
be no sufficient justification for the interference.” Quinn wv. 
Leathem (1tgo1, AC., 495, at p. 510.) This proposition was 
not seriously questioned in argument,. but it was contended on 
behalf of the defendants that there was a sufficient justification 
for their interference, because Messrs. Wigg & Wright had, 
previously to the contract with the plaintiff, enterea into a 
contract with them, the defendants, which is said to be 
inconsistent with the contract between Messrs. Wigg & 
Wright and the plaintiff. Some difficulty appears to have 
arisen in the Divisional Court as to what the terms of this 


contract were; but at the hearing before us counsel on both sides 
agreed and invited us to decide the case on the footing 
that the terms of this contract are contained in a printed 
document put in evidence which purports to be “ working rules 
agreed to and signed by the employers and the operative stone- — 
masons of Ipswich afd d strict,” and to have been signed by 
(amongst others) Wigg & Wright, as employers, and the 
president and other officers of the defendant society It was 
contended in argument that this agreement was illegal as being 
in restraint of trade. As at present advised, I am not satisfied 
that this’is so ; but in the view which I>take it is unnecessary — 
to decide the point, and I shall assume for the purpose of the 
present judgment that the agreement between Wigg & Wright 
and the defendants was in all respects valid and binding. 
The particular clause relied on is rule 6 :—“ That boys entering 
the trade shall not work more than three months without being 
legally bound apprentice, and in no case to be more than sixteen 
years of age, except masons’ sons and stepsons.” This I refer 
to as the first part of the rule. It proceeds :—“ Employers. 
to have one apprentice to every four. masons on an average,” 
This I refer to as the second part of the: rule. It is con- 
tended on behalf of the defendants that the first part of the 
rule prohibits employers from taking apprentices over 16 years. 
of age, and if this were the true construction of the rule, and it 
were applicable to persons in the position of the plaintiff, 
there would be, to say the least, a serious question whether the 
justification set up by the defendants was not made out. But 
whatever the true construction of this part of the rule may be, 
it does not, in my opinion, apply to the plaintiff He was.a 
mason’s son, and by the terms of this part of the rule masons’ 
sons are exempted from the operation of this part of it. As 
regards the second part, it is not well expressed; but it may be 
read as prohibiting employers from having ‘more than one 
apprentice to every four masons. If this be the true meaning, 
Wigg & Wright violated it. It is not every violation of these 
rules which would justify the defendants in what they did. It 
appears to be plain from the letter of May 22, 1got, that the 
defendants’ ground of complaint against Wigg & Wright was 
not that they had two apprentices when they ought “to ‘have 
had only one, but that they had taken the plaintiff as an 
apprentice when his age was between 25 and 26. The 
objection that Messrs. Wigg & Wright had more than the 
proper number of apprentices might have been got over if they 
had entered into some arrangement by which the services of the 
other apprentice were transferred to another master. But the 
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letter shows plainly that the defendants would not have been 
gatisfied so long as the plaintiff was allowed to work at the trade. 
‘I think that the object of the defendants, as shown by that 
etter, was to prevent Messrs. Wigg & Wright from giving the 
plaintiff the benefit of his contract with them, and I find nothing 
in the rules which entitled them to insist on that. It was said, 
however, that the defendants acted in good faith and honestly 
believed that the true construction of the rules was different 
from that which it appears to me to be. But, in the absence 
of fraud, good faith is not of itself a sufficient defence to an 
action founded on tort, though it may in some cases be an 


essential element of such a defence. If an action is brought: 


for a trespass to land and the defendant justifies under an 
alleged right of way, judgment must go against him if he fails 
to establish the right, however honestly he may have believed 
~ jnits:existence- 
defamatory matter and the defendant sets up that it was pub- 
lished on a privileged occasion, he will fail in his defence 
unless the privilege is established, however clear his good faith 
may be. I do not think that the present defendants occupy a 
better position than a defendant setting up privilege in an 
action for libel or slander, and as they fail to establish the 
existence of the contract on which] they rely, I think that they 
failin their defence. I desire to express no opinion on the 
‘important question whether, if the contract had been such as 
they believed it to be, they would have been justified in point 
of law in doing what they did. For these reasons, which 
appear to agree in substance with those given by the Lord 
Chief Justice in the Divisional Court, I think that the decision 
of that Court should be varied and judgment entered for the 
plaintiff. ; 
Lord Justice Cozens- Hardy said :—I agree. The judgment 
of the Master of the Rolls, which I have carefully read and 
considered, so completely expresses my own views that I do 
not desire to add a word. 


PROPOSED BRIDGE ACROSS THE STRAND. 


At the meeting of the Westminster City Council on Thursday 
the works committee subimitted a scheme by Sir John Wolfe- 
Barry for the construction of a bridge across the Strand at the 
bottom of Wellington Street, so as to enable the north and 
south traffic to pass independently of the east and west traffic. 
Several years ago Sir John Wolfe-Barry read a paper before 
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the Society of Arts, and at that time he found upon calculation 
that the average delay of traffic in the Strand amounted to from 
Io per cent to 45 per cent., that was to say, a conveyance 
proceeding towards the City, instead of taking 20 minutes, took 
30 minutes during the worst period of the day. He explained 
to the committee that the traffic had greatly increased since 
that time, and when the new main thoroughfare connecting 
Holborn with the Strand was completed, that improvement 
would have the effect of still further increasing the block at 
the meeting-point of the two streams of traffic. Sir John 
Wolfe-Barry’s solution of the problem is to make a street 
adjoining Wellington Street on its western ‘side, starting from 
Tavistock Street, which would rise from that point to a gradient 
of about 1 in 3c, to construct a bridge across the Strand with 
a headway of about 16 feet 6 inches, and to continue the road- 
way on the line of Lancaster Place, which should fall at a 
gradient of about 1 in 20 to 1 in 39 and join Waterloo Bridge 
at its northern end. He suggests that Wellington Street 
should remain as at present with a width of 50 feet, and that 
the new street should also have a width of s0 feet, the two 
streets running side by sideat different levels. The scheme would 
permit of the building of shops along a considerable portion of 
the west side of Wellington Street, below the new street, and 
along the raised road there would also bea frontage of com- 
mercial value which would be of great importance in connec- 
tion with the expense of the project. In the event of the 
Council’s considering that the matter is one that should receive 
careful investigation by their own officers, Sir John Wolfe- 
Barry has expressed a desire to submit to those officers a more 
satisfactory plan than the one submitted, which has been 
hurriedly drawn. It appears to the committee that, before 
committing the Council to the scheme, it will be necessary to 
obtain reports upon its’ estimated total cost, including the pro- 
motion of a Bill in Parliament and the acquisition of property 


| and buildings ; upon the estimated return of lettings or sales, 


and upon the question of traffic and cross-traffic at the inter- 
section of the Strand and Wellington Street, and then to con- 
sider whether the matter is not one to be dealt with by the 
London County Council, and, if so, whether that body should 
be invited to consider it. They recommend that the whole 
matter be referred to them jointly with the improvements com- 
mittee, and that the two committees be empowered to obtain 
the reports and to consider the points above-mentioned with a 
view to a full and detailed report being submitted to the 
Council. 
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ELECTRIC POWER TRANSMISSION. 


‘THE president of the Engineering Society of the University of 
Birmingham, Professor BurstalJ; delivered an _ interesting 
address to the members on the 30th ult. on “ The Transmission 
of Power.” The address took the form of an account of the 
scheme intended to supply electricity for all purposes—lighting, 
traction and power—and at the same time to supply cheap gas 
for the purpose of heating, at a price of 13d. to 2d. per 1,000, 
and equivalent to a lighting gas of the same quality at 6¢. or 
8d. per 1,000. ‘This Professor Burstall proposed to achieve by 
the installation cf gasworks in’ convenient places close to the 
pit mouths, where coal would be cheap, and cheap-produced 
gas might be made in large quantities and transmitted under 
pressure to localities where there was a demand for lighting 
and power. The loss through leakage, he considered, could 
be reduced to 1 percent. with proper care. At the sub-stations, 
where a demand existed, there would be large gas-engines, 
which would convert the’ gas into a three-phase current at a 
pressure of 7,000 volts. This,'again, would be converted to 
440 volts for working tramways and to 229 volts for lighting on 
the three-wire system. At the same time the produced gas 
might be piped along the streets, and would be available for 
manufacturing purposes generally. The system would have 
the advantage of cheapness, by reason partly of a valuable 
fertilising by-product, and would mean a total abolition of the 
intolerable nuisance of smoke by the use of the gas for heating 
and the electricity for lighting. The labour of cleaning would 
~be largely done away with, and life in cities would be alto- 
gether cleaner and brighter. 


THE SAND BOX IN EGYPT. 


RECENT discoveries in Egypt, mentioned by Mr. Ludwig 
Borchardt in the ‘“ Centralblatt der Bauverwaltung,” show that 
before the Christian era the sand box was employed in the 
lowering of heavy columns. Three similar tombs were found 
near the pyramid of Onnos, all dating from about 509 BC., and 
one ready for the interment of amummy. It was a chamber 
about 17 feet long, 9 feet wide and 10 feet high to the crown of 
the arched roof of large cut stones, the first stone arch of the 
kind on record. The sarcophagus was in place and over it 
was the heavy limestone cover slab which was to be lowered 
when the mummy was in position. This stone was 13 feet long, 


————————S= 
3 feet thick and just a trifle narrower than the tomb chamber. It 
was upheld by six rough pillars of inferior workmanship to 
the other masonry and evidently temporary, and had two 
massive tenons on each side, fitting in vertical slots or 
niches in the walls. These niches were carried down about 
64 feet below the floor of the chamber, and in them would be 
placed sand to support wooden posts on which the weight of 
the slab, about 17 tons, would come when the temporary 
masonry ‘pillars were removed. Between the two niches on 
each side of the chamber a pit was excavated large enough to 
hold a man, and the two niches had openings at different 
elevations connecting with this pit. When it was time to lower 
the stone, it would only be necessary to have a man enter each 
pit and open these passages one after the other in order to 
allow the sand to escape and the timber posts to settle slowly, 
Such posts were found in the niches of the two tombs contain- 
ing mummies. When the slab was in place the men could 
crawl over it, and thus leave the chamber. 


TIMBER TRUSTS IN AUSTRALIA. 


A CONDITION of unrest, says Zhe Brisbane Courier, has 
recently prevailed in the building and timber trade generally, 

brought about by the action of the new timber combine in 
putting up prices. The increased prices of timbers have been 


declared to be at least to a large extent unjustifiable, the 


figures being in some extreme cases as much as 47 per cent. 
above previously existing rates, and even more. The effect of 
such increases, as has been pointed out to us, could not be 
otherwise than disastrous. The first and most natural result 
would be to check building operations. This would mean to 
hinder investment, throw workmen out of employment at a 
most inopportune time, interfere with the business of builders, 
contractors and architects, until it finally reacted upon the 
timber merchants and saw-mill owners themselves, by 
diminishing the volume of their business. The harm would 
not stop there, however, for its influence would extend to the 
timber-getters, the storekeepers in the country districts, and 
all those who are concerned in the carriage of the timber from 
the stump to the mill, including teamsters, shippers and the 
State railways. It could not be ‘expected that all these people 
were going to sit down under the action of the Timber Trust 
however. Remonstrance and opposition have been prompt, 
and we are given to understand are sure to be effective, so 
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much so that at this present moment the Trust is said to be 
almost inoperative, though still existing in name. The first to 
feel the effects of the increased prices were the builders, several 
of whom lost contracts through the disinclination of investors 
to pay the increased prices necessitated by the new timber 
schedule. Such a condition could not be tolerated, and an 
easy and effective way out of the trouble, so far as they are 
concerned, is found in the opportunities which exist for securing 
suitable timbers from outside the State. Speaking with a well- 
known and experienced architect on this subject, it was pointed 


out tous that under the new rates 100 superficial feet of Queens- 


land pine is listed at 205. Though in some respects Queensland 
‘pine is superior to foreign pine, there are other respects in 
which it is inferior, and the price of the imported article is 
‘much cheaper. In Canada, for instance, I00 superficial feet of 
pine can be placed on board ship for 4s. 2d. The freight on 
this is 2s. 6@, the duty, landed anywhere in the Australian 
‘Commonwealth, is 1s. 6d., cost of milling and dressing another 
25, a 20 per cent. profit for the merchant adds another 2s., and 
enables him to put it on the market at Brisbane for 125, as 
against the 20s. demanded for the local article. That is an 
average rate, our informant stated, the imported timber being 
usually classified in five grades, ranging from 9s. 6d. to 17s. 6a., 
with good medium pine at 13s.6d@. The rates for hardwood 
about correspond with the foregoing. An advantage which the 
imported article has over the local is also found in the fact that 
it reaches Australia in a perfectly dry condition, whilst local 
timbers are rarely so unless kiln dried. 

Here then was a way out of the difficulty for the builders, 
who consequently have taken a firm stand, backed up by 
prominent architects, who have declined positively to be bound 
by the action of the Trust. Our informant stated that it has 
‘been clearly and definitely laid down to the Trust that many 
‘of the firms interested are quite prepared to commence imme- 
diate importation of timbers from America, New Zealand, the 
Southern States, Russia, or any other of the numerous places 
where, they believe, good quality material can be obtained and 
landed in Brisbane at less than Trust prices. In face of this, 
the Trust will surely act wisely and vacate the position taken 
up. Itis declared in certain quarters that timber has already 
been supplied in a number of cases at prices and under con- 
ditions similar to those which ruled prior to the new price list 
being issued. Pursuing our subject a little further too, it 
appears that in the timber trade, as in too many of our lines of 
business, the credit system has been and is being worked to a 
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demoralising extent, and the man who wants to purchase 
timber and has cash to pay for it can get a reduction on even 
the old rates. 

Turning our attention to yet another leading architect of 
Brisbane, we received corroboration of the statement that prac- 
tically the Timber Trust was broken on the matter of the 
increased prices, and that sales were understood to have taken 
place at former prices. This gentleman viewed with a deal of 
favour the new classification of timbers which the Trust had 
introduced, but the prices which had accompanied it had been 
a fatal objection. He had never taken a serious view of the 
increased prices, considering from the very outset that they 
could only last just so long as it would take builders and con- 
tractors to import timbers from the Southern States and other 
sources. If the Trust really proved obstinate and kept up the 
rates it could not have a very lasting effect on the building 
trade, all the evils would fall upon the saw-millers and mer- 
chants and those dependent upon them, such as the timber- 
getters for instance. As to the attitude of the architects, this. 
gentleman said their interests were so far identical with those of 
the builders that they would be sure to assist in any action 
which the builders as a body might decide upon to face a 
trouble such as this. The operations of a Trust such as that 
under notice might have been possible before federation, but 
not under present conditions. Even under the old Queensland 
timber duties it frequently happened that Oregon and other 
timbers were imported for special purposes, and with this 
impost removed any attempt to put prices up could only have 
one result, and that the death of the locally-grown timber trade. 

Continuing further, our representative waited on the pre- 
sident of the Master Builders’ Association (Mr. John Stewart) 
with a view of obtaining from him an expression of his views 
regarding the effect of the operations of the Trust on the 
building trade of the city. Mr. Stewart first consulted a repre- 
sentative committee meeting. He then said that the first 
intimation he and other members of his association had of the 
formation of the Trust was contained in the following circular 
received at the beginning of August :— 

“ 383 Queen Street Brisbane : July 28, 1902. Dear Sir,— 
As your name has been approved by the directors of the 
Queensland Timber Trust, Ltd., for registration in the books 
of the company as a contractor, I am directed to ask you to 
be good enough to call at this office at your earliest convenience 
and complete the registration. Iam to urge you not to delay, 
as the special advantages to registered contractors can only 
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come into operation after registration is completed.—Yours | increase ranged from 15 to 47} per cent on the prices paid 


faithfully, Queens'and Timber Trust, Ltd., F. 
Acting Secretary.” 

In accordance with the request made in the circular, he 
called at the office of the Trust to find out what the proposals 
meant, and from the secretary he learnt that if he signed the 
register it was understood that he bound himself not to pur- 
chase timber or joinery from anyone else but members of the 
Trust. For thus signing away his right of purchase in the 
open market he would be entitled to a special discount on 
the enhanced prices fixed by the Trust. Mr. Stewart, how- 
ever, declined to accept such terms, and understanding that 
there were other members of the Association and of the trade 
who held the same opinion as himself, he at once convened a 
meeting of the Association and of the master builders of the 
city and suburbs on the matter. The result of that meeting, 
which was largely attended, was that those present pledged 
themselves to refuse to sign the Trust’s register. The Trust 
therefore agreed to waive the necessity for signing the register, 
but asked the Association to pledge themselves to support the 
Trust in preference to outside competitors. The members, 
however, were not agreeable to do this, and requested that 
some modification be made in the new classification of the 
timber as adopted by the Trust. A conference had then been 
held between representatives of the Association and the Trust 
to discuss this aspect of the question, but without result. The 
difficulty in the whole matter, he said, so far as the builders 
were concerned, was this:—That the Trust had set up a 
certain standard for timber which the architects might refuse 
to agree to. In the conditions of contract, which builders have 
to sign, it is specifically laid down that the architect is 
to be the sole judge as to the quality of the materials 
used in the building. Consequently, if he specified first-class 
timber it would mean “specially selected,” according to the 
Timber Trust’s classification. Unless the architects agree to 
be bound by the classification adopted by the Timber Trust, 
they could reject any timber which the Trust might send as 
not being according to that specified, and thus place the 
builder under the necessity of procuring another quality of 
timber at very much increased cost. Another aspect of the 
question was that, although a discount was allowed, yet there 
had'been a very material increase made in the prices. Since 
August I these increases were further accentuated by the 
classification and the rules regarding specially cut lengths, 
&c, which had been introduced into their price list. The 
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some three months ago. 
it meant that the timber used by the builders as specified by the 
architects will in future have to come under the designation of 
“special class” and “special lengths” In the present 
state of trade and industry the members of the Associa- 
tion .were strongly. of opinion. that this was a _ most 
inopportune time to introduce such largely increased prices, 
because it must have the effect of checking investment in the 

erection of buildings or repairs to buildings. 


The members — 


Mr. Stewart said that, tersely put, — 


were quite prepared to admit that the timber merchants were — 


meeting with difficulties and expense in getting supplies owing © 
to the drought, and were possibly entitled to receive some 
increase on the rates previously paid owing to this cause, but 
they thought that the new classification and rates made were 


themselves the right to purchase wherever they thought best, 


He (Mr. Stewart) would point out that already Southern firms _ 


too great, and would tend to restrict trade. Whether the Trust _ 
succeeded in maintaining their new object of classification and ~ 
rates or not, the members of the Association still retained to — 


were offering to supply timbers at lower rates, but their desire — 


was not to pass over the local industry, other things being 
equal. 


This then is the attitude of the Master Builders’ Associa- — 


tion, comprising the majority of men interested in the building — 
trade, and by far the largest consumers of timber in this — 
district. Pursuing inquiries of a general nature, we have been 
informed that an attempt has been made by the Timber Trust 
to obtain control of all the country mills by inducing the 


prices will, for a certain period, le brought into line with those _ 


of the Trust. 


It is understood that a meeting of country mill- — 


owners to come under an agreement with them, by which their ~ 
f 
4 
t 


owners will be held on the 2oth inst. to consider the matter, — 


but how far they are likely to be influenced remains to be seen, 


Competition is what will break the Trust in whatever direction © 


they move to keep up abnormal prices. 


Several of the — 


builders are turning their attention to the northern rivers of | 


New South Wales, with which communication has now been 
opened up, and the practicability of securing supplies from that — 
district is asserted by many. We have-before us a price list — 
showing the rates for timber prevailing in Sydney at the 


. 
a 


¥ 


# 


¥ 
1 


present time, and it is apparent from this that it will probably, 


be quite practicable to bring material. to Queensland, pay the 
scheduled ‘rates and freight, and then land, it here at a con- 
siderable saving on the Trust prices. 
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Hassall’s Patent 


Water Closet. 


AWARDEG THE MEDAL OF THE SANITARY INSTITUTE, 1902. 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN FLUSH-DOWN W.C.’s. 


ADVANTAGES. 


Absolute and perfect flush guaran- 
teed with 1} gallons of water. 


ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS. 


Not depending on syphonic action. 


No double trap required. 


The whole surface of pan perfectly 
cleansed each time of flushing. 


SECTION. 
Mr. JOHN HINES, London and District Manager. 


Telegraphic Address, “OUTRAM, WOODVILLE.” 


Telephone, No. 20 Swadlincote. 


OUTRAM & CO. woodvitté, “near” Burton-on-Trent 


he 
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yy; of the defects of the Workmen’s Compensation Act is 
h indefiniteness of what is signified by a warehouse. 
ong the varieties of factories are several kinds of ware- 
ses, but from the expression “every dock, wharf, quay 
" warehouse” it is to be assumed that not only a store- 
gie, but a part of a factory in which persons are employed 
) olishing, cleaning, wrapping and packing-up goods is a 
qhouse. The point has given rise to much arguing in 
h Manchester County Court. A man who was removing 
siiture from the premises of a house furnisher was injured 
yy hoist dropping on his foot and crushing it. Hesought 
0 pensation on the ground that the premises were a ware- 
y¢3e or factory having an hydraulic lift. On the other 
aj, it was argued that in order to become a factory, 
ar or Other mechanical power must be employed, and 
hiaoist was not used as part of the process, but simply for 
‘le furniture in or out ofthe workshops. Judge Parry 
a he thought the hoist was a mechanical power used in 
icof the mechanical process. But according to the 
lesion of Lord ALVERSTONE in Law v. GRAHAM, he must 
oe to the conclusion that the premises were not a factory. 
rt second point was, Were the premises a warehouse? He 
a decided that the word warehouse was intended by the 
\(to include big stores which traders used for storing 
‘ols for sale as opposed to small retail shops, and if he 
varight in that conclusion, it seemed to him that the 
aiiture warehouse was a warehouse within the meaning 
fhe Act. Judgment was accordingly entered for the 
picant with costs. 


. =>4 


[HE pottery gathered by Mr. Henry WILLETT has long 
ei known to collectors. From time to time parts of it 
1a: been lent to the Brighton Museum, and were lately 
Bvoririly transferred tothe Bethnal Green Museum. The 
wtle collection has now become by gift the property of 
hiwatering-place. It represents the researches of a life- 
in, but it differs from most hoards of the kind in having a 
mse idea as a basis. Collectors, as a rule, regard only 


hage or the style, the beauty or the oddity of a piece of 
jo2ry, but Mr..WiLLETT realised that the art should be 
oved upon as popular sculpture. Public statues might be 
med at great’ expense as memorials of monarchs and 
srities, but the artist in clay made his humble attempt 
“present those who were admired of the people. From 
hireign of Queen ELIZABETH to our own days figures and 
fatings on pottery of the British sovereigns have been 
muced. By extraordinary patience Mr. WILLETT has 
ei able to secure examples. Military and naval heroes 
éalso to be seen. The figures cannot be taken as 
turful portraiture or as records of costume, but even when 
ht suggest the ignorance of the artists, as well as of their 
bie. patrons, the pieces are not without value. A 
O\ction of the kind is well adapted for a museum to 
wih excursionists can have recourse. Students who are 
atliar with the works of the great French and Italian 
1021s and of the painters and sculptors who co-operated 
vii them should observe the British works with attention, 
orhey are evidence of incipient art. 
| 


°o 


"HE roads and bridges committee of the Oxfordshire 
0ity Council had recommended the adoption of tenders 
Otebuilding the Three Bridges at Sonning according to 
heplans of Mr. To.tir. The total amount was 7,671/. 
[i committee in the report said they had given considera- 
10 to the adverse criticism of the design. They had, 
EV Ste decided to adhere to the plans for an iron bridge 
€'use it was undeniable that the present bridges are 
in'fe and incapable of repair or restoration, and that a 
tse of brick arches or of wooden construction would be 
"Nly impracticable owing (a) to the flatness of the road- 
va and (b) to the fact that in the winter floods the water 
18 to the level of the wooden bearers and submerges the 
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ture, capable of bearing the heaviest modern traffic, and 
also must provide for sufficient. waterway to satisfy the 
controlling power of the Thames Conservancy. An alterna- 
tive design was also prepared, in which brick piers were 
used and the old railings were substituted for the lattice 
parapet. Lord JERsEy, as a member, said he preferred the 
alternative plan, but he should like to have seen further 
modifications. Mr. Brassry, M.P., also approved of the 
alternative design as it was more ornamental; the extra cost 
would not exceed 1,000/, which would be spread over a 
considerable time, and it was preferable to expend the 
money than to erect a permanent eyesore. Finally, it was 
determined that the two plans should be again referred to 
the roads and bridges committee, and that power be given 
to adopt either provided the expenditure did not go beyond 
9,000/, 


THE great. orator Bossurt was a native of Dijon, but 
although two and three-quarter centuries have passed since 
he was born his native city is without any memorial of him. 
It is, moreover, doubtful whether one will be erected. 
There is a committee charged with the undertaking, and a 
sum of over 1,000/, has been collected; but although 
solicitations for subscriptions have been circulated broad- 
cast there has been little response. There seems to be a 
fatality following the memory of the great preacher. At the 
time of his death he was out of favour with the Court. 
The bishop desired to be buried in the cathedral of Meaux, 
but the ceremonies were deprived of much of their majesty. 
His ecclesiastical vestments were dispersed as if they had 
gained no value from his wearing them. The bishop was 
in debt, and he was too poor apparently to leave the usual 
alms for the poor or souvenirs for his friends. His statue 
in the cathedral was not erected until 1820. Happily 
BossukET stands in no need of a memorial. His discourse 
on ‘“ Universal History,” which awakened the ambition in 
BONAPARTE to become the ruler of the world, and his 
“ Funeral Orations ” are monuments which must endure as 
long as the French language. 


ACCORDING to the new rules of the Board of Educa- 
tion relating to elementary schools, no loan of money can 
be obtained from the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
unless the whole cost of the school, exclusive of site, legal 
expenses, extra rooms for instruction authorised by the 
Code, and residences (if any), is kept within the sum of 
1o/, per child accommodated. Some additional allowances 
will be made on the following scale per square foot :—-For 
a central hall or corridor, 15s.; cookery or laundry room, 
20s.; manual instruction room, Ios. to 15s.; science room, 
laboratory, or drawing-class room, 20s.; teacher’s room, 


15s. From 500/. to 750/: will be allowed for a teacher’s 
house, and not more than 4oo/, for a ' caretaker’s 
house. For glazed bricks and fireproof floors (when neces- 


sary) allowance will be made according to the circum- 
stances of: the case.. Allowance for mechanical ventilation 
will only be made in districts where the air ought to be 
filtered before entering the building.. No additional allow- 
ance will be made in respect of any room which exceeds 
the maximum size specified in the rules, in so far as 
regards such excess. Whether the necessary loan be 
borrowed in the open market or not, extravagant plans 
cannot be approved. 


Not only in Scotland, but in other parts of the Empire 
the announcement of Dr. R. Rowanp ANDERSON’Ss knight- 
hood must have caused gratification. He has gained a 
reputation as a master for his refined work in Edinburgh 
and elsewhere in the North, and he was one of the earliest 
in our time who sought the aid of painters, sculptors and 
mosaicists in adorning buildings. It must also be ‘re- 
membered to his credit that when some slight was offered 
to architecture by the Royal Scottish Academy he did no 
hesitate to resign his membership, and stood aloof fron: 
that body during several years. He has been consulted on 
many difficult cases by the Government, municipalities and 
ecclesiastical bodies. The new knight has honourably 


ovr portion of the present bridges. It was also imperative | earned his distinction, and his friends will heartily desire 
nathe bridges must be of permanent strength and struc- | that he may long enjoy it. 


ee 
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PAINTERS’ ARCHITECTURE: GASPAR POUSSIN, 


THE ARCHITECTURAL, MUSEUM. 


. |. “HE foundation of the Architéctural Museum was one 

of the results of the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
Among the numerous varieties ‘of English work which 
were seen in Hyde Park, the objects in the Medizyval 
_ Court were judged to be in many respects the most remark- 
able of all. Although people had heard about Gothic church 
furniture, the majority of visitors to the Exhibition had not 
realised to what perfection works in metal and other 
materials had arrived by the adoption of the style. The 


contents of the court were accepted as genuine handwork, | 


and the conclusion was drawn that men who were capable 
of producing so many things which were excellent would, 
if fine examples were placed before them, be enabled to 
reach a still higher standard of perfection. 

There was accordingly an endeavour to obtain a great 
variety of masterpieces which might be imitated. Marl- 
borough House was turned into a show: place of ornamental 
manufactures. The shield ascribed .to BENVENUTO 
CELiInt was lent with other treasures from Windsor 
(Castle. . The Sydenham palace consisted principally of 
courts which as far as possible were direct reproductions of 
architectural works. 
museum of casts was therefore organised in Cannon Row, 
Westminster, The premises would now be condemned as 
ill-adapted for the purposes of exhibition. The building 
was.one of those of which few survivals. exist along the 
river-side, mainly constructed of timber; and at high-water 
could be approached from the Thames. Most of the 
promoters of the project were enthusiasts for Gothic—— 
BERESFORD Hopr, JouNn Ruskin, .GILBERT  Scort, 
RAPHAEL, BRANDON, J. K. CoLumnc were among those 
who were associated with the venture. But Dicey Wyatt, 
Professor CocKERELL, Earl pE GREY, the President of the 
Institute of Architects, were no less disposed to be helpful. 
Prizes were offered to, workmen, by: Joun Ruskin, 
BERESFORD Hope and others. RUSKIN, it is needless to 
say, imposed conditions. which were original. His prize 
was to be for workmanly invention and skill, not for: archi- 
tectural knowledge or botanical research. Any architecture 
approved by him was to be pure brick square-windowed 
cottages, and in no way Greek or Grecised. If in any 
ornamentation horses were to be‘ introduced, they were 
not to be prancing like those in the Panathenaic frieze, 
and their pace was not to exceed a trot. Such stipulations 
‘were enough to suggest that: the museum was to be used for 
the realisation of crotchets, but at ‘the time there was so 
much enthusiasm about the new era in art that the museum 
was able to prosper. In the course of ‘some years the col- 
lections became so extensive that larger premises had to he 
erected in Tufton Street.. A school of art was afterwards 
connected with the museum, and: the two form undoubtedly 
a valuable property.’ : aE PN k 

The decline of Gothic in public favour'was not advan- 
tageous for a museum.which was formed ‘chiefly of casts of 
architectural detail and sculpture from Medizeval buildings. 


But much else was: required, and a | 


| collection of casts has not fulfilled more than partia 


| has 


€ 


The original founders passed away, and the old s 
grew less generous. Thirty years ago it was proposed 1 
pose of buildings and casts. We are quite sure the 
would have leng ago collapsed if Mr. Mauricr 


had not steadfastly held the office. of honorary 


during a quarter of a century, and stood “fo 
against all winds that blew.” If at the present mom 
museum is, as he says, perfectly solvent and able 
discharge all its liabilities, it was through his reste 
face difficulties which would have daunted manyo 

It was not to be expected, however, that Mr, 
ApvAMs should be content to be always acting as a but 
to the museum. Inthe course of last summer he s 
to the president, Sir WiLt1am Emerson, that the 
should be assigned as a:free gift: to the Arch: 


| Association on the condition that the title sh 


retained, and that the public should have: the fi 

the museum. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners €3 
their willingness to transfer the leases to the Associati 
The premises were also examined by Mr. H. T. H E 
Mr. W. H. SeTH-SMiTH on the part of the Association, é 
they expressed a desire to take them over. Finally, it 
decided that a special committee representing the mu 
and school of art should be -appointed to investi 


| to prepare a report and financial statement. 


The report sets forth that for a iong while the 


purposes for which it was originally intended. — 
expenses were not diminished. During the past 
new studios have been erected at.a cost of over 3,000/, | 
the original buildings have been repaired and reroofed 
cost of 7oo/, Although the Westminster School 
been successful, the collection in the m se 
afforded little special assistance to the students, as th 
studies were primarily directed to the drawing from the 
and kindred. subjects. The special committee, consist 
of Mr. Sypney W. Lee, Mr. W. Pain and Mr. Maur 
B. Apams, .proposed:the following terms for acceptance 
the Association :— ee — 
The Architectural Association to pay to the Council of | 
museum any sum which may be found necessary to relieve 
said Council from all liabilities after the Council shall hi 
expended all their available funds in carrying the transfei 
the Association into effect. This liability is roughly estima 
at 700/., including the winding-up of the Museum Associat 
and the assignment of the leases. : ae 
To retain the services of Mr. Francis Ford, the curator, ) 
at least twelve months from March 25, 1903, at his pres! 
salary ; and afterwards, should they not require his ~ 
pay him 2/. 2s, per week for the remainder of his life, » | 
To pay to Mr. Holgate, assistant master since the y: 
1884, upon completion of the transfer of the museum, 2 5! 
of. 5o/. re } \ fogs: 
To undertake, with the consent of the King, that | 
name of the Royal Architectural Museum shall in some ¥ 
be retained, | ae. 
To'undertake to keep the museum open to the public,’ 
has been the casé hitherto ~~ rea “ao 
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‘The transfer to take effect on March 25 next, and to 
lude all the fixtures, fittings, and furniture then on the 
mises, and being the property of the Council of the 
seum. ; 


‘The conditions have been unanimously and heartily 
epted by the committee of the Architectural Association, 
jare sure to be approved by the special general meeting 
ich will be held on the 24th inst. 

‘It is estimated that the money value of the casts and 
ects of art in the museum, exclusive of the historic 
niture and fittings, and furniture in use in the buildings 
setween twenty and twenty-five thousand pounds. Mr. 
114M Parn estimates the value of the unexpired terms 
the two leases, subject to the ground rent, at 6,500/. 

By the arrangement the Architectural Museum does not 
se to exist, but enters on a new phase of existence which 
be regarded as corresponding exactly with the inten- 
as of the founders and early supporters. If an inquiry 
ild be made it would be discovered that hitherto more 
“has been made of the casts by architects’ assistants and 
nils than by art workmen. By connecting the museum 
h the Association it will be incumbent on the members 
employ the collections in their studies, for otherwise the 
itents of the museum would then resemble the proverbial 
ite elephant.- There is also’ the advantage that the 
sociation ‘can obtain a site for headquarters which is well 
ipted for the purpose.. It was more by accident than 
iberate choice that the neighbourhood of Regent Street 
5; selected by the three architectural societies of the 
tropolis. Westminster is not remote from the heart of 
ndon, and it should also be remembered that of late a 
ony of young architects has settled in it, and the dis- 
tis likely to become a rival of Bloomsbury. Both the 
uncil of the museum and the Architectural Association 
‘indebted to Mr. M. B. Apams for the part he has taken 
Aegotiations which have ended so successfully. 


i] 


! 


i 
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~ THE CONDITION OF FACTORIES. 

T is unusual to have scientific investigations undertaken 
| by the members of a committee, and for that reason 
| important report on the ventilation of factories and 
1 may not receive the attention it merits. The 
(amittee, however, consisted of only two members and a 
(retary. ‘The late Home Secretary, Sir M. W. RIDLEY, 
July 13, 1900, appointed Dr. Joun Scorr Hatpang, 
i.S., and Mr. E. H. Oszorn, engineering adviser to the 
lef inspector of factories, to be a committee to inquire 
: and report upon (a) the means of ventilation in 
{ories and workshops, with especial reference to the use 
fans; (0) the use and construction of respirators for the 
/tection of workpeople exposed to dust or dangerous 
tes. In two years théy were able to prepare their first 
crt. It is divided into three parts. One is the 
cort and recommendations ; another is an account of the 
(ditions demanded for efficient ventilation, which is, in 
, almost a treatise on the subject, and the third is a 
(cription of the process employed: for the determination 
learbonic acid in the air of factories and workshops. 
eg acid, CO,, is the enemy the two specialists were 
laged in pursuing, and it has been sought in factories or 
ikshops for clothing, tailoring, dressmaking, bootmaking, 
4idries, cabinet and upholstery works, bakeries, printing 
1 bookbinding works, stationery, engineering and metal 
‘les, file cutting, textile fabrics and miscellaneous 
1ories. No less than 600 factories and rooms have been 
te and the results of the investigations tabulated in 
imost éxact form. 

In’such an inquiry it is essential to have some standard. 
1S heeiae was of opinion that 10 volumes of carbonic 
| per 10,000 volumes of air should be the limit. 
) CHAuMoNT, whose calculations were based on the air 


_ report prepared in 1887 by CARNELLEY, ANDERSON and 
“DANE recommended that- for crowded elementary 
Cools a lower limit than 13 volumes could not be 
1. The authors of the report before us have come to 
conclusion that under ordinary circumstances ro volumes 
‘ea acid per 10,000 volumes of air should not be 
eded in factories or workshops unless gas is burning. 


farracks, proposed as low a limit as 6 volumes per 10,000.’ 


In weaving sheds, where the air is artificially humidified, a 
limit of 9 volumes has been established by law. It is only 
enforced during daylight, and is considered to be rather 
stringent except in cases where much gas is burnt during 
morning or evening in winter. 

It is hardly necessary to say to any one who haz visited 
workshops that such a standard is at present very often 
disregarded. Ina wholesale tailoring workshop in White- 
chapel, which was ‘lofty and spacious,” there were 
36 volumes. In “a particularly nice-looking, clean, light 
and well-kept room, open to country on ali sides,” and 
used as a stay factory in Gloucestershire, the inquirers found 
18'9 volumes, the air outside having 3°5. In a light, clean, 
spacious room, heated by steam pipes and comfortably 
warm, and.used as a wholesale collar factory, there were 
38°6 volumes. In an English tailor’s workshop at Chelten- 
ham the voluines rose to 53'2. Ina furrier’s workshop the 
acid was 21; ina West-end dressmeker’s it was 26°6; ina 
boot workshop it was 34. In.aspacious workroom occupied 
by upholsterers 20°7 volumes were observed. In art metal 
works 164 was registered. In an engineering gauge shop 
it was 24°4.  File-cutting is undeniably an unhealthy 
industry, but only in one case was 21'2 registered, and 
several were under ro volumes. a 

In the majority of ‘places the excess of carbonic acid is 
presumably owing to the neglect to provide adequate 
ventilation. It must, however, be acknowledged ‘that 
where means of ventilation existed they were often rendered 
useless by neglect or the closing of them by the workpeople! 
Thus, in one instance, the committee report that “ the high 
results are difficult to account for, but probably’ the 
ventilators had all been closed to within a few minutes of a 
test being made, as women were seen to hurriedly open 
them.” In other cases the windows were shut, and even 
slight crevices were covered with paper. A printing office 
is described as having “twenty side windows, all closed 
and every chink stopped up. One roof ventilator slightly 
open out of six.” The use of ventilators was demonstrated. 
An electric fitting-shop which was greatly overcrowded 
would, it is said, undoubtedly have been very bad but for 
the large amount of ventilation. Not more , than 
8:2 volumes were registered in it. A weaving-shed at 
Bolton is described as one of.the most modern and perfect 
of its kind—clean, light and lofty, with newly-whitened 
walls and ceiling, and spotless stone floor. But the 
carbonic acid was. 14°3, which was explained by the 
circumstance that although there were eighteen ventilators. 
in the roof, each of f2-inch bore, all were closed. Another 
room belonging to the same firm, which is commended as 
the finest of the series, being newly painted and varnished, 
disclosed that the air was chemically impure, there being 
16 8 volumes of carbonic acid. There were two extracting 
fans and both were stopped. They were set in motion and 
the carbonic acid fell to 10 8. The most remarkable proof 
of what ventilation can perform was presented in a cotton 
mill at Leigh in Lancashire, where the volume of carbonic 
acid was 2°8, which was precisely the same as the 
outside air. : 

In addition to the factories a large public hall in the 
provinces was selected for experiment on a day in November 
tgor1. It was then in use as a flower show, and four or 
five thousand people attended. ‘The windows were closed, 
no mechanical ventilation could be ‘seen, felt or heard, but. 
there was a large circular air grid in the roof. On the 
ground floor in front of the orchestra 20 volumes of 
carbonic acid were registered. An hour and three-quarters, 
afterwards, when the crowd was beginning to thin, as 
people were leaving to catch trains, and some draughts of, 
cool air were able to enter, the volumes fell to 14°2., 
Under the President’s gallery at the opposite end to the 
orchestra the register was 19°6, and at the same spot a. 
little later 18'2. In the first floor gallery there were 30°4 
volumes, which rose to 44°4; in the second floor gallery it 
was 39°'4, and in the orchestral gallery surrounding the 
organ 38°6 was registered, although under one of the circular 
grids. The experiment confirms the general experience 
about the upper part of a theatre or place of assembly 
being the most oppressive. Although the spectators weré 
departing, the effect was not immediate, and it is evident 
that on such occasions—and the same may be said of the 
smallest room that has been occupied—it is only by the 
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temporary absence of living beings and the employment of 
. effective ventilation that any space enclosed by walls and a 
roof can be restored to a normal state corresponding with 
that of the outside air. While in the hall in question, with 
its 44°4 volumes of carbonic acid the air was suffocating 
and oppressive, the outside air contained 3:3 volumes, and 
it can hardly be doubted that such sudden changes as arise 
in an exit under those conditions cannot be endured by 
delicate people without danger-to themselves. 7 

A glance at the figures in the tables must convince the 
most incredulous that the condition of the interior of 
factories can be transformed if sufficient care is given to 
ventilation. It is mot enough, however, to expend 
money on apparatus. To the humbler classes ventilation 
means draughts, which are often followed by colds and 
other forms of illness, and which may end in death. Con- 
sequently, the resident caretakers in blocks of chambers 
and flats, as well as male and female workers throughout 
the country, do all in their power to make the arrangements 
for ventilation useless. It is recommended by the com- 
mittee :—‘‘ That inspectors of factories should inform 
employers of the results of any official analyses of the air in 
their factories or workshops, should give notice that the 
ventilation is deficient to any employer.in whose factory or 
workshop the proportions have been found to be exceeded, 
and at the same time supply, so far as practicable, informa- 
tion as to the nature of any defect noticed ; and that legal 
proceedings should not be taken against an employer unless, 
after a reasonable interval following such notice, the stated 
proportion is found, on an average of two or more samples 
taken in different parts of the room, to be again exceeded 
by one volume or more, and he is unable to show that. he 
has taken measures reasonably calculated to secure the 
requisite ventilation.” 

It is no less essential that employers should. exercise 
control over their workpeople. For if ventilators can be 
closed and fans stopped with impunity it is evident that 
ventilation will be no more than a delusion. 

It cannot be complained that the standard of 10 
volumes is excessive. The maximum of carbonic. acid in 
the centre of London was found to be 4:8 volumes from 
April to September, and 6:4 volumes from October to 
March. The minimum was 30. The average for London 
is therefore about 4 volumes. In country towns the ratio 
is less. There is little difficulty in devising arrangements 
by which the air of factories will not exceed the ro volume 
proportion, unless under extraordinary circumstances. Much 
else can be done besides making provision for determinate 
ventilation. Gas-jets may not only be wasteful but also 
vitiate the air. In employing gas as a motor power there 
is also a possibility of the combustion being imperfect, 
and in that way a share is contributed to the impurities. 
Employers (and the duty is no less incumbent on those 
who have undertaken the responsibility of letting rooms to 
tenants) should look on ventilation as an element in a 
system of government of which they are the head. IF they 
cannot fulfil the duty of supervision it should be deputed 
to some trustworthy person. 

The inquiry into the proportion of carbonic acid is only 
one part of what has to be done in order that factories may 
not be injurious to those employed in them. Very little 
information is forthcoming on the important subject of 
bacteria. The question of overcrowding must also receive 
attention. The minimum air-space is assumed to be 250 
cubic feet per person. But in one place we find only 
193 feet, in another 117 feet, and if the obstructions were 
taken into account the cubic space would be less than 
too feet. It is likewise unpleasant to learn that many 
workshops are not more than 8 feet high, although several 
workpeople may be employed in them. Thus in one 
West-end dressmaker’s thirty-two people were engaged in a 
room 8 feet 6 inches high, and twenty-eight in one that was 
7 feet 10 inches. The subjects of drainage and substantial 
construction are outside the province of the committee. | 
But enough has been revealed to make the necessity evident 
for a vigorous application of the Factory Acts. 


Mr. W. J. Jennings, of Canterbury, has, been appointed 
surveyor to the diocese of Canterbury at a meeting of the arch-, 
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deacons and rural deans he!d at Lambeth under.the presidency 
of the Archbishop. 
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FIRE PREVENTION _TESTS* 

N more simple times three removals were supposed 
| be as bad.as a fire. When a family occupied 9 
house during successive generations it was reasonable to’ 
afraid of departing from an old home, whilst a fire y 
taken to be the cause of irretrievable ruin.. The progre 
of civilisation has brought more or less indifference to. bot 
The inconvenience of removal has been reduced to such 
minimum, people now consider the advantages of chan 
outweigh the expense, and in consequence periods 
tenancy are becoming shorter in duration. The study 
the laws of probability has created systems of insuran 
which can be applied to all varieties of risk. Indivi u 
used in cases of fire to contemplate their particular ‘Toss: 
which no doubt were of a kind to alarm them. Now th, 
realise their position as units in an immense mass, a1 
have the gratification of knowing that their loss 
fall on other people, some of whom may be enemi 
whom it. is gratifying to mulct. A man of by 
ness is expected to have exercised foresight to such ; 
extent as to be able to inform all who have dealings wi 
him that on the day after a conflagration he is prepared 
continue his operations in another place. There is to] 
not the least inconvenience to his customers except ha vil 
to think of the new address in their communications, / 
this is widely different from the time when a fire w 
believed to be a punishment like plague or the swor 
The system of insurance has now reached such perfectic 
that great property owners insist on their tenants taking 0 
policies in particular offices, for in that way the lan 
owner’s interest in all the leaseholds is safeguards 
without the trouble of sending a postcard to inquire whe 
the rebuilding or restoration of injured premises is | 
commence. However remote may be any future time, | 
has a value in the eyes of an actuary which, can be made 
subject of calculation, and hence the falling-in of leases ; 
the consequence of fire is a contingency which is not to | 
despised. £ oo 

In discussing fire problems it is well to bear in mir! 
their scientific and economical aspects. On reading occ! 
sional accounts in newspapers it might be inferred that n( 
only the immediate sufferers, but the inhabitants of th 
district around the ruins were bewailing a_catastroph| 
All that is merely a rhetorical tribute to imaginary peopl! 
It is rare to hear any pity expressed by the spectators of 
fire, and the owners of the property must have bee 
negligent of their own interests if they cannot look on th 
flames which consume it with philosophic composure. — Tl! 
downfall of a building gives an opportunity for the erectic 
of another more suitable to its use, but when the new plat) 
are being suggested it may. be assumed that all featur: 
which are supposed to confer more safety against fire will |) 
scrutinised with dislike. : ae 

It is not through the operation of ignorance that buili’ 
ings are erected which quickly succumb whenever there | 
an outbreak of fire. Few clients give their architects ca7’ 
blanche in providing against that form of destructio 
They say they pay heavily for insurance, and the reductic 
of the annual rates on account of improvements is not 
proportion to the increased outlay. . Owners of buildin; 


are likewise sceptical about the power of resistance offere 
by many devices in the hour of trial. Many other reasoi 
are brought forward to excuse the general indifference | 
inventions which would diminish the risks of the destru' 
tiveness which accompanies fire. a 

To overcome so much lethargy among the British publ: 
is no light task. From time to time there have been effor” 
to convince owners of property and leaseholders of th 
necessity of adopting other means of security than ordina” 
building materials. Pamphlets have been issued al) 
lectures delivered with that object, but the effect produc 
by so much labour has been almost insignificant. BRAl_ 
woon’s death several years ago was a confirmation of wh) 
he had said about the danger which was inherent in th 
ordinary London warehouse. Fora short time there W' 
less confidence in the all-sufliciency of the modern systet. 
but it was only a transient movement of sympathy, and 1 
revolution in building followed. {* 


a 
* Reports of Fire Tests by Fire. Prevention Committee. Wi 
illustrations. Edited by E. O. Sachs. 2 volumes. London : B. 
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Much credit is therefore to be given to the British Fire 
Prevention Committee for their persistent efforts to demon- 
strate how far invention can cope with the power of fire. 
During five years many inventions have been tested by the 
committee. The work has fallen on ‘“‘a small executive 
‘body of twelve architects, surveyors and engineers,” and it 
cannot be said they have always been encouraged by those 
‘who should have realised the obstacles which had to be 
surmounted. According to Mr. Sacus, the chairman, “the 
work has been carried out under considerable difficulties, 


«meeting at first with the prejudice of many of our public 


building officials, who should have known better, and even 
to-day being ridiculed as unnecessary by the more un- 
‘intelligent or unenlightened of the Fire Brigade officers, 
whose operations would, as a matter of fact, be greatly 


' facilitated if the principles put forward by the committee 
_ were generally observed.” 


Officials and fire brigade officers 
_are, however, only acting in the spirit of the mass of pro- 
| perty owners. So long as safety is looked upon as a mere 
debit and credit affair between policy-holders and insurance 
-<companies, as it is at present, we cannot expect to see a 
- general effort to make buildings enduring. Indeed, some 
people go so far as to believe that the introduction of 
improvements will prejudice their interests should it be 
necessary to make claims against insurance companies. 

) Experts will differ in opinion about the possibility of 
representing ona small scale all the peculiarities of a fire 
_ in a building. The destruction caused by heat is often 
exceeded by the impact of falling bodies, including, it may 
‘be, the building materials of the upper storeys. Con- 
‘struction in metal that seems likely to resist for a com- 
| paratively long period often instantly succumbs to the cold 
water of the firemen. There are few fires which do not 
offer surprises to firemen, however experienced. While so 
' much must be granted, there is no doubt that the behaviour 
‘ of materials and manufactured articles when attacked by 
» flames can be anticipated by experiments, especially when 
| they are of the character of those of the Fire Prevention 
‘Committee. The temperatures are as far as_ possible 
' recorded by a special pyrometer, visual effects are photo- 


' graphed, deflections are measured by level and staff or by 
_ weights and pulleys. According to Mr. Sacus, ‘‘The 
| guiding principle of the committee’s investigations is the 
' desire to record facts only, without criticism, and, as will be 
| seen from the reports presented herewith, every effort has 
_ been made to keep even the wording as colourless as 
possible.” It is no exaggeration to say that as many facts 
| telating to burning as are found in the two volumes are not 
to be met with in all the reports and papers which are to be 
consulted in professional or technical libraries. 

Over sixty tests are described in the two volumes. 
' They relate to floors, ceilings, partitions, doors, glazing, &c. 
| Some are patented arrangements, but among the 23 doors 
“there is not one in which either make, material, or fitting 
| is subject to any form of trade-mark, registration, patent, 
\4or the like.” 
__ Many of the tests should give confidence to thcse who 
/ use fireproof flooring. In one case, where steel joists, 
‘concrete and corrugated iron were combined with a 
| suspended ceiling, the temperature was increased to 
| 2,000 degs. Fahr., and then suddenly cold water was 
_ applied for three minutes, the load being 168 lbs. per 
| Square foot. ‘The ceiling fell, the floor deflected 23 inches 
'at centre and afterwards returned to within an inch of 
| level, the concrete was slightly disintegrated on the under- 
side, but “the fire did not pass through the floor.” With a 
| floor of wood joists filled in with concrete, the joists were 
\ignited, but the floor stood a test of 2,500 degs. Fahr. 
‘followed by application of cold water, although weakened 
and deflected. It collapsed five hours after test. 
_. The tests on doors will suggest the limitations of 
timber. A deal ledged door was destroyed in 25 minutes 
under a fire of 2,000 degs. Fahr. A pine door collapsed 
in 26 minutes, the temperature being 1,600 degs. Fahr. A 
‘solid framed 2-inch teak door, after 24 minutes, showed 
signs of flame, but resisted to some extent for about an 
hour. The relative merits of oak and teak are difficult to 
“assess, for after over an hour’s test, door frames remained 
_™ position, but charred on the inside to the depth of 
tf¢inch. The remains of the upper panels of the oak door 
“showed a small area of uncharred surface on the side 
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away from the fire. There were few remains of the teak 
door.” An American walnut door collapsed in 58 minutes, 
while an oak door came to an end in 55 minutes. Maho- 
gany endured for 49 minutes, while a companion in poplar 
fell in 36 minutes. 

Professors of construction in colleges should utilise the 
volumes for exercises in their classes. It would be a 
serviceable task to epitomise the results of the experiments. 
The resisting power of materials has not been adequately 
studied hitherto, and it is no wonder, for tests are costly 
and difficult. The two volumes have been produced in an 
excellent, nay, in an attractive style. In course of time we 
hope to see others issued by the Fire Prevention Committee, 


for hitherto the subject has been treated as if it were out- 


side practical testing. 


EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
Ears annual meeting of the Egypt Exploration Fund was 
: held on the 8th inst. Sir John Evans presided. 

The Treasurer’s report for 1901-2 stated that the Fund 
and its branches, the Archzological Survey and the Grzco- 
Roman branch, were financially in a sound condition, As 
regarded the Exploration Fund, the total expenditure had. been 
3,3782. 145. 4@., as against 2,351/. Is. 8d for last year. The 
expedition expenses amounted in all to 1,406/. 7s. 5d¢., of which 
sum 1,270/, 16s. 1a. was directly or indirectly tor Professor 
Petrie’s expedition to Abydos. The remaining 135/. 115. 4d. 
was incurred by M. Naville, who visited Deir-el-Bahri to finish 
up the opening of the temple and to complete the remaining 
volumes of his publications. By publications 1,608Z. 5s. 2d. was 
spent, the largest amount ever incurred, and three times as 
much as last year. The total receipts had been 3,048/. os. 1d., 
viz by subscriptions from English subscribers 1,330/. 6s. 9d, 
including a special donation of 1co/. from Mr. John Edward 
Ellis, M.P.; from the Boston office in America, 851/. os. 4d. ; 
and from the affiliated branches of the Fund in the United 
States—Chicago 255/ 8s. 6d. and Philadelphia 150/ —making 
a total of 2,586/7.15s 7a. The disbursements of the Arche- 
ological Survey had been 783/. 125. 3@, about 260/. more than 
last year. In the Grzeco-Roman branch there was a total dis- 
bursement of 647/. 155. 8a, the receipts being 6817. 16s. 2d. 
The general balance-sheet showed that the assets of the Fund 
and its branches amounted on July 31 to 5,196/. 1s.—viz. of the 
Exploration Fund, 3,287/. 13s. 6d. ; of the Archzological Survey, 
666/. 4s 9d@.; of the Grzeco-Roman branch, 1,192/. 25. 9d. ; and 
of the Survey Students’ Fund, 5o0/. 

Sir John Evans delivered an address in which he first paid 
a tribute to the labours of Mrs. F. Llewellyn Griffith, who 
aided in the foundation of the Edwards Library and Museum, 
as well as of the professorship of Egyptology in University 
College, London. The excavations carried on for the Fund by 
Professor Flinders Petrie were mainly among the royal tombs, 
and partly within the Temenos of Osiris at Abydos. One of 
the results of last year’s work had been to add another name to 
the list of kings before the first dynasty. For the present the 
list stands:—Ka, Ro, Zezer, Nar-Mer and Sma. Of the anti- 
quities found, the British Museum, the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford, the museums at Boston, New York and Chicago had 
been the chief recipients. The account of the work of Mr. 
Maclver and Mr. Mace entitled “El Amrah and Abydos” 
would soon be issued as a special extra publication. The 
archzological report would also shortly appear. For the 
Archeological Survey, Mr. Davies had again carried on a 
campaign single-handed in Upper Egypt and Tell-el-Amarna 
was the site chosen. A short visit was paid at the beginning 
of the season to Thebes. A magnate of that capital, Aba, in 
the ‘time of the twenty-sixth dynasty, reproduced for his own 
tomb many scenes from that of his namesake Aba at Deir-el- 
Gebiawi. All that remained of them were traced by Mr. Davies. 
The publications of the Survey had been increased by the first 
volume of Deir-el-Gebrawi, devoted to the tomb of Aba and the 
smalltombs of thesouthern group. The publications ofthe Grzeco- 
Roman branch were somewhat in arrear, but the large volume 
of Tebtunis p2pyri, which had just been placed in the hands of 
subscribers, was a double volume. They were indebted to the 
University of California, which provided the funds for the 
excavation, for the necessary number of volumes to supply the 
subscribers. The papyri, almost without exception, were 
obtained from the wrappings of mummified crocodiles at Umm 
el Baragat. These were edited by Mr. Grenfell and Mr. Hunt, 
assisted by Mr. J. Gilbart Smyly. The classical fragments 
were only four in number, three being fragments of anthologies 
or epigrams, and the fourth an extract from the second book 
of Homer’s “ Iliad,” consisting of about eighty lines. Strange, 
too, as it might sound, there were dining clubs in those days, 
of the accounts of which portions were forthcoming. The 
members at each dinner were usually about twenty in number, 
and each paid 1co drachmee, exclusive of wine, bread and gar- 
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lands. The names of the guests, generally about four, were 
given on a separate list. The cholera which during the summer 
ravaged Egypt was now rapidly diminishing in virulence, and 
Professor Flinders Petrie and Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt 
felt justified in returning almost at once. The programme 
of the Archzological Survey for the coming season was to 
combine-work at Tell-el-Amarna with visits to one or more of 
the small sites on the east bank of the river, where the copyist 
was much needed. The researches of the Greco-Roman 
branch would in the main be conducted at Hibeh. Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt had been hard at work on the Oxyrhynchus 
papyri, vol. ili, and it was hoped that it would be ready for 
publication about July next. It would be found to contain 
some remarkable fragments, including portions of two odes by 
Pindar, and a considerable fragment of the “ Kolax” of 
Menander. Two mimos were also there, and a fragment from 
the “Cesti” of Julius Africanus. There were also fragments 
of the “Gorgias” and of the “Iliad.” Among the theological 
fragments was one of the Apocalypse of Baruch, which was now, 
for the first time, extant in the Greek original, though previously 
known by a Syriac translation. With regard to some of the 
more important museums of Egyptian antiquities, that in Egypt 
itself had for some time been in process of removal from 
Ghizeh to the new museum at Cairo. The collection in 
the Louvre had been: rearranged and its contents rendered 
more available for study. This. has, to a great extent, been 
accomplished by the aid of Professor Pellegrini. The revision 
and rearrangement of the Egyptian gallery of the British 
Museum had been actively carried on by the industrious keeper 
of the department, Dr. Budge. Another matter to which he 
must refer was the Boston committee, in which there had been 
some friction, A new committee had been formed, which was 
exceptionally strong and consisted of seven members, the 
Emeritus professor of Greek literature at Harvard, Dr. 
Goodwin, being the chairman. 

Professor Petrie said :—I need hardly trouble you with any 
details of the work of last year, as the volume “Abydos I.” 
has been in your hands since July. The Fund has always issued 
its results more quickly than those of any other work, and for 
the last three years the publications have been given to you as 
soon as the collections reach England. The work of building 
up the early history of the dynasties has continuously gone for- 
ward, and few perhaps realise that what is now quoted as a 
matter of course in the order of the kings was entirely brought 
to light only two years ago in royal tombs. When that 
was published the envious remarked that we should doubtless 
have to change our minds because the results were so quickly 
laid down.- But scarcely a single conclusion has been modified 
in the two succeeding years which have built up so much more. 
And the only argumentative objections that have been raised 
entirely fall to the ground when accurately studied. 

The main result of last winter’s work was the reading page 
by page the successive levels of the early town of Abydos; 
identifying the earlier levels of it with the last four stages of the 
prehistoric sequence dates, and the later levels with the reigns 
of the earliest kings. Thus an exact continuity has been deter- 
mined between the end of the prehistoric age of unwritten 
record and the beginning of the 7,000 years of written record 
of Egyptian history. This is entirely the result of archeology; 
not a word or a sign of writing helped this discovery; and a 
scholar who only understood the written record would have 
seen nothing in the site but a meaningless cartload of flints and 
broken potsherds, as meaningless to him as a papyrus roll is to 
an Arab digger. Our knowledge of the past has gone through 
four stages—the gold-hunting, the art-hunting, the inscription- 
hunting and now the archzology-hunting. Each stage has 
been despised as foolishness by those who preceded it, and each 
in its turn has shown that there is a wider interest and a greater 
importance in the remains of past civilisations. In the coming 
year we look forward toa very definite course of work. There is 
the great site of the oldest temple of Abydos, on which we 
have only yet cleared down to the eighteenth dynasty level. 
The two or three yards of accumulations which lie below that 
must consist of the older remains of the temples which were 
rebuilt by the earlier kings. Reused blocks of the sixth, 
eleventh and twelfth dynasties show that a series of temples 
have left their mark, and the temple of the first dynasty kings 
is the goal which we seek below all these. The site is under 
water-level till late in the spring, and it will be needful to do 
the costly work of removing all the upper layers in order to dry 
the soil below and to be able to work, perhaps under the water, 
to finish it. But the most important early site in Egypt is 
worth some trouble and cost, to save all we can of history 
which will never be known except from this ‘ground. Another 
great work is that of clearing out the two immense tombs of 
the twelfth dynasty kings, which were found last year. One 
of these I have gone through, and seen two vast sarcophagi of 
red granite and hundreds of square yards of polished quartzite 
lining the passages, which show the lavish care of the work. 
We may hope to bring some fine objects to light from the 
deep mass of chips and rubbish which half fills the passages 
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from the Fund, Miss Murray and my wife will be copying a | 


President said the principle of assessment on farm lands was: 


and chambers, some 600 feet long. There is also the excaya- 
tion of the large fort of the Old Kingdom, within which burials. 
of later ages have been found, but as it has never been reall 
cleared out there is much to be done in it. And _ besides this, 
the great cemetery of Abydos has been by no means exhausted 
yet. Now all this work is a very large amount to cover, far 
beyond the scope of one person. The ideal of the Fund has 
hitherto been that of individual explorers, sometimes with 
assistance, examining a single building. This has perforce had 
extensions, but the unit of work has been the type. I hope 
that this year will see a different ideal established, that of’a 
group of workers, each devoted to a separate ground, and alb 
co-ordinated in methods and results by one organiser. The 
committee have agreed to the principle of extending the work 
by joining more workers together, and we go out this year a. 
much larger party of united workers than we have ever had 
before. To my great regret we have lost the help of the 
most capable student we have had, Mr. Arthur Weigall,, 
who has been offered a position in Egypt in which he will 
find future scope. We start, therefore, with entirely new 
helpers. Mr. Hugh Stannus has offered for this year his 
skill in architecture and drawing, which will help to clear 
the history of the Osiris temple. Mr. Currelly, Mr. Rawnsley 
and Mr, Ayrton are all new to the subject, and with different 
capacities and in various ways will, I hope, take charge of parts. 
of the works. Miss Hansard has volunteered to stay and give 
us some help with artistic drawing, and Miss Eckenstein wil} 
attend to the camp work on the collections. My own business. 
will be organising, arranging and interpreting the work, draw- 
ing and preparing for publication. On collateral work, apart. | 
great inscribed tomb. Thus we shall be a party of nine, and — 
hope to get through in one season what on the old rate would 
have taken three years. There can be no question that this is 
far the more economical way of working ; and it is obvious. | 
that the more we can show done the better encouragement — 
there is to subscribers at home and abroad. We start, there- | 
fore, on what will, I hope, be a new type of working for the — 
future, and shall have a staff which will render the Fund less. 
dependent than before on the health of any one worker. It is. | 
the duty of this Society to rescue what we can in Egypt before 
it is entirely wrecked by the dealer, the ignorant amateur and 
speculator and the commercial destroyer, none of whom leave: | 
a shred of information ; and a duty which has its scope in the ' 
present generation particularly, as at the rate of wreckage: 
there will be but little left behind for future lives to explore. 
Now is the time. f 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


| Baars first ordinary general meeting of the session 1902-3 was 
held on the roth inst. at the Institution, Great George — 
Street, Westminster, and there was a large attendance of | 
members. The president, Mr. Arthur Vernon, in his opening 
address, congratulated the members on the flourishing state of | 
the Institution. ‘here were now on their roll a total of 3,424 | 
members, drawn from almost every part of England, Scotland, 
Wales and Ireland, and including 20 colonial Fellows. Of this 
total no fewer than 1,433, omitting students and ordinary 
Associates, had qualified by examination. The Council had 
been able to accumulate invested funds to the extent of 
10,0004; the Institution was. free of debt, and they were in 
receipt of an income equal to the annual outlay. Those who 
founded the Institution in 1868, the President said, were animated 
by an unselfish desire to raise the standard of the profession 
alike in the interests of surveyors and the public. There were 
at least four things absolutely necessary to every thoroughly 
qualified surveyor—knowledge of his art and the basis of the 
law, science and practice of his profession ; the study of the 
application of such knowledge to practical work ; the cultivation 
of asound judgment combined with tact and good manners. 
in dealing with the problems that came before him, and the | 
strictest honesty and rectitude of conduct, with a fastidious — 
regard for professional etiquette and the best traditions of the | 
profession. Examinations could fairly test the first and second 
of these requirements, but no certificates could guarantee or 
examinations prove the possession of a sound and sober judg- 
ment, which was only of slow growth and depended. on many 

moral and intellectual qualifications. The Institution had — 
often been asked to adopt a scale of fees for professional work, 
but experience had invariably shown this to be undesirable. 
Reviewing the present position of the land question, the — 
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still grievously unfair, but he was of opinion that the landed 
interests of the country were ina better condition now than 
they were ten years ago, though reform was greatly needed ip 
the system of valuation for purposes both of local and imperiah 
taxation. In spite of present difficulties and depression, he 
believed in the land and inits future appreciation and increasing, 
attractiveness to the investor. 
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TESSERZ. 
Contrast and Opposition. 


HE art of painting is that which will best explain to us the 
precise value of the words “ contrast ” and “ opposition” 
when applied to the fine arts. Painting, when considered only 
as the technical use of colours, exists solely by virtue of opposi- 
tion. What are tints, semi-tints, shades and gradations of 
light but points of opposition, the almost infinite variety of 
which is occasioned by the attempts of art to imitate the effects 
avhich nature, in a manner peculiar to herself, displays in every 
‘object in creation and in each of the different parts of such 
object. These wonderful effects are produced by the nume- 
rous points of opposition which the art of the painter enables 
chim to draw from very few colours; and these points of 
‘opposition, as every one knows, consist of combinations of 
‘scarcely perceptible differences of light and shade, clearness 
and obscurity, strength and weakness. Painting, however, is 
‘not confined to this mode of imitating nature. It can address 
itself not only to the eye, but to the mind, and it can copy not 
only the minute gradations of colour,: but those bold and 
striking effects which alike dazzle the senses and excite the 
imagination. For instance, when an unexpected change is 
introduced from a smiling landscape to a wild and savage 
country, interspersed with threatening rocks; when forked 
lightning is made to furrow the horizon, or when the flames of 
a volcano, or of a fearful conflagration, glare through the 
‘darkness of night. These are what are called contrasts in 
mature, and these can never be produced in painting by gentle 
transitions of shade, deepening by: almost imperceptible 


| degrees from light to darkness; but by sudden, bold and 


vigorous changes, and by using colours which afford the 
greatest and most striking contrasts to each other. The power 
-of producing contrasts is one of the advantages that painting 
has over sculpture, which, from its nature, is incapable of 


. contrast, and admits of only very slight opposition, and which 


in this particular stands alone. This appears to us the easiest 


_.and clearest mode of explaining the distinction between opposi- 
- tion and contrast. 


The same distinction between contrast and 
opposition which is found in painting exists in all the other 
fine arts; but, of course, it is most conspicuous in those arts 
which operate most forcibly and directly on our senses. Thus 
music, which cannot exist without opposition, since it consists 
of a succession of different tones opposed to each other, can 
also display, when necessary, the most striking contrasts. It 
‘can pass suddenly and abruptly from the faintest sounds to 
those resembling thunder; and, when employed to express the 
moral affections, it can glide from the expression of the softest 
sentiments to the noisy contrast of the most stormy passions. 
Poetry also consists of alternations of opposition and contrast; 


_ Opposition, produced by a succession of images, which, though 
all are of similar nature, are yet different, and so arranged as 


to display their points of difference sufficiently to avoid 


| monotony; and contrast, produced by bold and striking 


combinations of images, evidently and clearly distinct. The 


: effect of contrast is, then, to carry the mind suddenly by an 


unexpected impulse to the enjoyment of an impression of 


_ astonishment, which, being powerful, ought neither to be of 


long duration nor frequently repeated. Reason and a feeling 
of propriety can alone fix the limits within which every 
principle applied to the fine arts must be confined, and these 


| limits vary with different kinds of art. 


; Constable’s System. 
“In art,” says Constable, writing in 1829, “there are two 


| modes by which men aim at distinction. Inthe one, by acareful 
_ application to what others have accomplished, the artist 
' imitates their works .or selects and combines their various 
. beauties ; in the other he seeks excellence at its primitive 
| SOUrce, nature. 


¥ In the first he forms a style upon the study of 
pictures, and produces either imitation or eclectic art; in the 


' second, by a close observation of nature, he discovers qualities 


existing in her which have never been portrayed before, and 
thus forms a style which is original. The results of the one 
mode, as they repeat that with which the eye is already 
familiar, are soon recognised and estimated, while the advances 
of the artist on a new path must necessarily be slow, for few are 


_ able to judge of that which deviates from the usual course or 
_ are qualified to appreciate original studies.” 


; In this passage is 
contained both the principle of Constable’s painting and the 
history of its results ; for strange as it may seem, so little do 
general observers look at nature with an observing and pictorial 
‘€ye—so much are their ideas of what it contains received at second- 


_ hand by reflection from pictures—that the forms under which 


artists have combined to represent her (forms representing, it 
May be, a portion of the truth, but certainly not the whole 


truth) have, in the great majority of cases, superseded the 
| Stamp and authority of nature; and truth itself, where it did 


mot steal in under a conventional garb, has been refused 
admittance by more than one committee of taste. ‘“ Whata 
sad thing,” Constable writes to Leslie, “ thut this lovely art is 


a a 


so wrested to its own destruction. Used only to blind our 
eyes and to prevent us from seeing the sun shine, the fields 
bloom, the trees blossom, the foliage rustle, while old black, 
rubbed out and dirty canvases take the place of God’s own 
works.” With his mind made up as to the course to be 
adopted, Constable betook himself to the study of nature on 
the spot. Careful drawing was his first object, as the substance 
to which the embodiment of colour and chiaroscuro was to be 
applied, and without which, though there might be effect, there 
could be no truth. His studies’ of trees and foreground are 
said to have been eminently beautiful. These, however, he 
loved to exhibit in their vernal rather than their autumnal 
character, ‘“‘I never did admire the autumnal tints, even in 
nature—so little of a painter am I in the eye of common 
connoisseurship I love the exhilarating freshness of spring.” 
Buildings he did not court, but rather avoided, though in later 
life he grappled successfully even with architectural detail, as 


‘in his pictures of Salisbury Cathedral, but in general he dealt 


with it sparingly. Shipping and coast scenes he considered 
“more fit for execution than for sentiment.” .‘What he 
luxuriated in was the study of atmospheric effects and the 
principles of light and shadow as applied to his sylvan and 
pastoral landscapes. ‘‘I hold the genuine pastoral feeling of 
landscape,” said he, writing in 1829 to his friend, Archdeacon 
Fisher, “to be very rare and difficult of attainment. It is by 
far the most lovely department of painting, as well as of 
poetry.” ‘ Painting,” he says in another letter, ‘is with me 
but another word: for feeling, and I associate my careless boy- 
hood with all that lies on the banks of the Stour. These scenes 
made mea painter and I am grateful.” ‘Whatever may be 
thought of my art, itis my own, and I would rather possess a 
freehold, though but a cottage, than live in a place belonging 
to another.” 
Eighteenth-Century Gardens. 

Thomson’s poem. on the Seasons is said to have had a 
great effect in encouraging a taste for the beauties of nature. 
Literary men practised what they professed to teach; they 
laid out grounds for friends and, where they had the oppor- 
tunity, for themselves. Pope with arrogant humility professed 
to be prouder of his garden than of any other of his works, and 
is said to have given many hints to Kent, Shenstone “ planted 
groves rural” (according to his Anglo-French epitaph), where 
a stream which boasts its perennial murmurs is “taught to 
flow” over small pebbles when the gardener turns a key, and 
the Naiads are invited in a pompous inscription to bathe their 
tresses in a crystal lake which his admirer Gilpin is obliged to 
confess is a muddy pond of diminutive dimensions. Kent had 
brought ‘‘ objects” into fashion, and he set the example of 
building them as he would have painted them, apparently 
forgetting that they could be approached and that they could 
be viewed in other combinations than those for which they 
were designed. All styles, all mythologies were confounded. 
Here elves and fairies are invoked, there fauns and hamadryads, 
A Chinese pagoda looks down on a Christian hermitage. - The 
ruins of a Gothic priory stand in salient opposition to 
a bran-new temple, with statue and altar all complete, 
to Bacchus or to Pan, and Whatley thinks these hetero- 
geneous objects sufficiently assimilated and amalgamated 
by the decorative character which pervades them all. 
The votaries of nature had their affectations as well 
as the pupils of art. Liliputian groves were made to 
boast their deep solitudes and invite the visitor to forget the 
world. The whole garden was turned into a school of moral 
sentiment or a museum of the tastes and sympathies of the 
owner. ‘To soothe “blest shades” or to please “‘ pale ghosts,” 
shabby urns with fulsome inscriptions are crected in the 
greenest and dankest corners of the walks. Abstractions enjoy 
a large share of deification. Here a portico is owned by 
Friendship and the earwigs; there a grotto beplastered with 
brown moss is occupied by Somnus, who in a Latin epigram 
promises sleep, and, he might add, a severe cold. Temples to 
poets and obelisks to statesmen mark the owner’s literary and 
political predilections. Lord Temple’s gardens at Stowe were 
political ; and as his politics changed, it is said he changed 
the objects of his vistas and the deities of his shrines. His 
“Elysian fields” were studded with busts of the British 
worthies, and his worthies retained their titles and. their 
pedestals by virtue of their votes in Parliament. When the 
spaces were considerable and the architecture handsome, this 
style of gardening produced considerable effect; but when 
attempted with insufficient means, nothing can be conceived 
more “paltry” and affected. It was the day of shams and 
surprises ; views were blocked out by ugly walls or dense 
plantations, till they “ burst” on the spectator at some favoured 
corner; mock towers embellished a “prospect”; Druidical 
temples of brick or timber (Whatley gives a recipe for making 
them) “‘added horror” to the woods ; false bridges concealed 
the termination of artificial water, or disguised the absence of 
water altogether ; a miniature castle or artificial ruin read a 
lesson on sublunary grandeur and masked a tool-house ; and 
all this was done in the name of nature and simplicity. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


In Medizval times the Abbey or Nunnery of Shaftes- 
bury was one:of the most honoured in Great Britain, The 
body of King Epwarp THE Martyr was said to have been 
conveyed to it after his murder. The renown of so im- 
portant a relic was widespread. It was while visiting it 
that CANUTE died and was afterwards interred at Win- 
chester. The wife of RospertT BrucE, the Scottish king, 
was for a yeara prisoner within the abbey. Recently a 
local committee undertook excavations on the site. The 
work was commenced on June g and continued until 
November 1, when the operations were suspended until 
next year. Mr. Doran WEsB has charge, and at a meet- 
ing a few days ago hé announced that the cost of the work 
had amounted to 156¢, of which sum the Mayor and 
Corporation of. Shaftesbury had contributed 50/7. Visitors 
to the site and annual ticket-holders had paid 15/. 10s., the 
remainder of the money having been furnished by members 
of the committee and others interested in this most im- 
portant archzological undertaking. He said that very 
satisfactory progress had been made with the work and 
some very interesting discoveries made, details of which he 
hoped to embody in a report which he proposed printing at 
a later date. Sketches of the work will be included. In 
Shaftesbury there is much confidence in the successful 
conclusion of the exploration. 


Ir is anticipated that much which is interesting to archi- 
tects will be discovered in the German explorations in the 
neighbourhood of the Temple of the Ne-Wossre Kings, 
who reigned in Egypt about two thousand years before the 
Christian era. The operations are under the direction of 
Dr. Lupwic BorcHarnptT, architect and technical attaché 
to the German Consulate in Cairo. The temple is in such 
a state that reconstruction, if desirable, could be attempted. 
There is a court the walls of which were covered with 
plaster; on both sides were offices or sacristies connected 
with the services. In a second court sixteen granite 
columns still remain ; each is a monolith wrought like a 
bundle of papyri. One of the walls was of extraordinary 
thickness, and in it was a cavity or niche containing a 
‘statue of a lion which, judging by fragments, must have 
been larger than life. The execution is superior. The 
decoration of the temple was costly, for there were reliefs 
representing kings and gods. This part of the work is 
likely to be sent to the Berlin Museum. Many of the 
architectural fragments are of an important character. 
Some of the mummies wore coloured masks formed of 
linen and plaster. The graves are of many ages, and the 
latest must have belonged to Greeks, to whom also must 
be ascribed various manuscripts containing passages 
derived from Greek poets and dramatists. As the explora- 
tion is the first undertaken in recent times by the 
Germais its success is sure to be regarded as an incentive 
to further efforts. 


In 1887 the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours 
presented examples by the members and associates as a 
memorial of the Jubilee of Queen Victoria. Another 
series of portfolios has been offered to the Kinc and 
QUEEN with the following dedication :—“ The happy and 
auspicious occasion of the Coronation of your Majesties 
has prompted us, the undersigned members and associates 
of the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours, your 
Majesties’ grateful servants, to dedicate to your Majesties 
these drawings as a small mark of our loyalty and affection.” 
The drawings are mounted and are enclosed in three box 
portfolios. The works are generally characteristic of the 
artists’ styles. Among the contributors is the Princess 
Louise, Duchess of ARGYLL. The President has an Italian 
landscape. The collection is of great interest and deserves 
to be regarded as representative of the water-colour art of 
the present time. The Society has now nearly completed 
its century of existence, as it was founded in 1804. 
Originally there were sixteen members and they formed a 
school which has not its superior in Europe. 


THE latest “Christmas Art Annual” published in con- 
nection with the A7zt Journal is devoted to the life and 
(works of Sir W. B. Ricumonp, R.A. He is one of the 


artists who need an interpreter. Hereafter he is likely to. 
be referred to as an example of susceptibility to prevailing 
influences. LEIGHTON, Watts, MILLAIS may be named 
among the modern masters who can be considered as 
affecting his work. His latest landscapes may be said to. 
be Whistlerian. Sir WitL1AM RICHMOND is not too old to 
show his courage and begin a more personal expression in 
art. The “Annual” should be looked upon as a record of 
only the first part of his career. Few contemporaries haye 
produced so many varieties of painting. He has been pez- 
sistent in study and labour, and always inspired by lofty. 
aims. The illustrations in the pages are likely to be a 
surprise to many readers, although they may have seen 
the original pictures. The exercises in sculpture should 
have received more attention. Versatility has held too 
much sway over the artist, and the biographer should not 
have hesitated to lament the parochialism which is likely to, 
divert the power of Sir Witt1am RicHMoND from art in 
order to exercise “‘a little brief authority” in a suburb, _ 


THE French publication Z’Av¢, which is true to its title 
by recognising the arts of all times, places and varieties, 
has presented as one of its large presentation plates an 
etching of CLARKSON STANFIELD’s Tilbury Fort, one of the 
most characteristic works of the able marine painter. Asa 
foreign rendering of a painting that is essentially British the 
plate is remarkable. “Stanny” was always glad to intro: 
duce architecture in his coast scenes as in his Jschéa, and 
the Italian structure which rises from the salt marshes must 
have been even more pleasing to his eyes than it is to most 
of those who sail along the river. Z’Ar¢ is now publishing 
selections from the letters of Pau, Baupry, one of the 
greatest of the French painters of the nineteenth century, — 
Another series relates to the French painters who belonged 
to the period between the Revolution and the Restoration, 
Some were Academicians, but in less than a century their 
names .and works have vanished from the thoughts of 
amateurs. ‘The sketches they made from contemporar 
life are very curious. JZ’Ar¢ continues to keep its position 
in the forefront of French publications, and astonishes as. 
much by the quantity of its illustrations as by their quality. 
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“ CATHEDRAL SERIES: HEREFQRD._LOOKING INTO NORTH 
TRANSEPT. : 


NEW PREMISES, CORNER OF YORK STREET AND GARFIELD’ 
ROAD, TWILKENHAM. ; 


Saree building is in red brick and Portland stone, with 

shop fronts in teak and pilasters in polished granite. 
The work has been carried out from‘the designs and under 
the superintendence of Mr. THomas R. RicHarps. York 
Street is a new road recently constructed by the District 


Council, being the main road through the town from — 


Richmond to Teddington and Kingston, and the tram. 
lines have just been laid through it to connect these 
places. Within a few yards from the building the new 
tram lines from Hammersmith, Brentford, &e., meet, and 
the street will become the main thoroughfare for business 
» the place. Two banks are now in course of erection 
there. 


£3 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL, AND SHOP. CORNER OF ST. MARY’S- 
BUTTS, REAVING. i 


ee buildings are about to be erected in the place 

of some old property about to be demolished for 
street widening, &c. The materials will be buff terra-cotta 
with deep red bricks between. The lower part will be faced 
with glazed bricks of a deep tint. The Mansard roof will 
be covered with green slates and dark red tiles. The 


, 


contractor for the first portion is Mr. H. W. Gopwin, of | 


Reading. ] 
The architect is Mr. Gro. W. Wasp, F.R.I.BA, 
Market Place Chambers, Reading. ae 


> 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


. MEETING of the Association was held on Friday 
A evening last, Mr. H. T. Hare, president, in the chair. 
- The following were elected members :—Messrs. P. Luker, 
M. C. M. Leggett, T. A. Jaques, E. M. Ellis, B. E. Atkinson, 
‘un. R. W. White, A. E. Brooker, H. Hutchinson, F. Iyot ek 
Sarrel, W. Jones, H. T. Tovey, H. A. Aitken, J. S. Cable, 
7. C. Mears, J. H. Reynolds, J. Ewing, F. J. Matthews, E L. 
Jampshire, E. F. C. Buckley, H A. Fairhead, J. C. Bull, 
PD. Winder, A. E. Richardson, V. Hooper, S. L. C. Gilksand 
N. Flockhart. 


Proposed New Premises. 


The PRESIDENT said it would be in the minds of all 
nembers that the question of the necessity of new premises 
jad been before them for some years. The last president, Mr. 
jeth-Smith, had instituted a fund towards that end. The 
subscriptions received, however, were not sufficient to enable 
he committee to start proceedings On October 27 last a 
‘ommunication was received from the Royal Architectural 
Museum and Westminster School of Art in Tufton Street 
juggesting that the premises as they stand might be handed 
yer to the Association as-their premises This proposal has 
yeen considered by the committee of the Association and the 
‘ollowing resolution passed :—‘‘That the committee of the 
Architectural Association, having considered the communi- 
‘ation of October 27, 1902, made by the special committee of the 
Souncil of the Royal Architectural Museum and Westminster 
3chool of Art, unanimously and heartily resolves to accept the 
conditions suggested in this communication by the Council in 
ransferring their premises to the Architectural Association, 
jubject to confirmation by the body of members in general 
neeting.” | 

A special meeting of the Association to consider these pro- 
iposals is to be held in the rooms of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 9 Conduit Street, W., on'the 24th inst. at 7.30 PM. 
Mr. F. C. EDEN read a paper entitled— 


' Roof Coverings. 


| have to ask your pardon to-night for two things ; firstly, 

jor what I am going to leave out, and secondly, for what I am 

xoing to leave in. I am obliged to omit much of what I might 

otherwise have said—as I once heard a preacher lament after 
an hour of violent exertion—because each of the materials with 

which we have to deal would supply matter for a paper to itself; 

and, on the other hand, some of the suggestions which I offer 

with great diffidence may be at variance not only with the 

vell-thumbed rules of the text-books,* but with the practice of 
hose who know much more about these things than I do. 

_ It has often been a surprise to me to notice in how many 

nodern buildings of something more than a pretence to architec- 

ure, the roof seems to have been left almost to chance. And yet 

he roof exerts an influence which, though often unperceived, 

iffects the mind so powerfully because, far more than any 

reculiarities of detail, it impresses the building with the 

‘ndefinable stamp of character and of style. Surely it is lost 
jabour to be, like Wren, “as nice as the pedants” about 

mouldings, without, as he did, devoting equal care to the 

covering of the roof. Just as the most beautiful stone which 

jature has to offer may be spoilt by stupid and mechanical 

sooling, or still more so by polishing, as in the case of granite, 

30 the form of a roof may be as elegant as possible, but if the 

covering material be unintelligently made or mechanically 

applied, the roof must be ugly Architectural beauty is, 

‘ndeed, but skin deep. Goethe’s maxim, ‘Take care of 
he! beautiful, for the useful can take care of itself,” 

contains that good sense which usually lurks at the* 
dottom of a paradox; and is especially true if we apply 

t to that most utilitarian part of a building, the roof. 

Beautiful materials make good roofs, and ugly materials, with- 

Dut exception so far as I know, prove in the long run to be bad 

Materials. In reply to the question, What makes a roof 
eautiful, or the reverse ? I suppose the answer most commonly 

Siven would be form and colour. This is only partly true. 

The really important quality, in my judgment, is texture. A 

‘oof may be poor and neutral in colour, as are many of the old 

‘vornish roofs of Delabole slate (though, indeed, if she find the 

iurface sympathetic nature usually takes care of the colouring), 

out with good texture the simplest roof becomes interesting and 

»aimtable The true reason why Westmoreland slates make a 

etter roof than Welsh is not because they are green and the 

others blue, but because they cannot be split so thin or be so 


. For instance :—‘‘The Welsh slates . . . split finer and to a 
nore uniform thickness, and are bluer in colour than the others; those 
tom Westmoreland are rougher, thicker and consequently inferior, 
nd of a dull greenish tint,”—Seddon, Buclder’s Work, 122. “In 
jood slating, the vertical joints of the alternate courses should range in 
tra'ght lines from ridge to eaves, and the tails of the slates should be 
‘0 perfectly straight horizontal lines.” —Buz/ding Construction, Riving- 
jons. I, 1901 Ed. 209. 
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mechanically dressed. There is a thin green slate in the 
market which makes as ugly a roofas ever emanated from Port 
Madoc. 

A feeling for texture is every whit as useful to the architect 
as an eye for colour. In the case of every material with which 
he has to deal he must make a choice between those true and 
false methods of workmanship on which texture of surface 
mainly depends. In masonry he has to choose between 
mechanical or sham tooling, or dragged face on the one hand 
and the traditional tooling peculiar to each different kind of 
stone on the other; in brickwork, between the thick brick 
with narrow joints (specified four courses to the foot) and the 
thin brick with wide joints; in structural timbers, between the 
markings of the circular saw and those of the adze; in carved 
work, between the tale of the tool and the trail of the glass- 
paper; in plaster, between the artificial, screeded level surface, 
with sharp arrises, and the natural trowelled face, with angles 
soft and rounded; in lead, between milled and cast; in window 
glass, between the slight convexity of crown—so valuable 
in external effect for its brilliancy and changefulness—and 
the tinny mottling of sheet or the flatness and black- 
ness of plate; in metalwork, between the marks of the 
hammer, and the neatness begotten of the scratch-brush and 
the file. In every case he has to choose between texture and 
the absence or presence of it; between a monotonous surface 
and an interesting one. Let us, then, see how this choice may 
be exercised in the matter of roofing. In theory, I suppose, all 
are agreed as to the rightness of using local materials. It is 
in practice that the shoe pinches, since cheapness of transit has 
put so many and great temptations from Bangor and Broseley 
in our way. But, stale though the exhortation be, may I urge 
that, however monumental buildings and buildings in large 
towns be roofed, in the country and in dealing with cottages 
and other small buildings it is of the utmost importance to the 
landscape that the natural material of the countryside should be 
used rather than material imported from a distance. 

One of the greatest charms of old towns and villages lies in 
the unity of the roofs—all of one material and all of one pitch. 
Here slates from Westmoreland do not jostle tiles from 
Broseley; here are no domes of the south to swear with the 
steep roofs of the north, nor are steep roofs seen side by side 
with flat ones; in fact, here are none of those incongruities 
which are popularly supposed to produce picturesqueness. This 
is simply the local material asserting itself, together with that 
feeling for unity in the roofs of a district which the builders of 
old always exhibited. Owing to the large expanse of a single 
material which most roofs in this country show—often in far 
larger unbroken surfaces than the walls of the buildings they 
cover—the material with which they are covered has a greater 
zesthetic importance, especially in distant views, than the 
material of the walls. The smaller the building the truer this 
is felt to be, till in a cottage the roof becomes the feature on 
which the beauty of the whole depends. Let us then suppose— 
not to be too ambitious—that a cottage is being built in a tile 
district. Some might prefer (for reasons which will. appear) 
laying the tiles on riven oak laths rather than. on boards or 
battens, bedding them, not in mortar, which either drops out 
or holds the wet like a sponge, but in hay, moss, reeds, dried 
marsh-grass, or whatever may be the available material and 
traditional usage of the district. The problem—almost an 
insoluble one—is how to admit plenty of air between the tiles 
while excluding fine, powdery snow. ‘“ Nobody,” says Mr. R. 
Nevill, “ who, in taking off old roofs, has ever seen the horrid 
mess to which the hay in a few years becomes reduced would 
ever think of adopting so useless and pernicious a method.” 
Felt, he goes on to add, is no better, and after some years 
becomes worse than useless. A draughty cock-loft makes a 
dry roof. But if the aspect be much exposed, the under-side 
of the tiles can be torched, this method being perhaps less 
open to objection than bedding in mortar. Fifty degrees is a 
suitable pitch. What builders call the square pitch, or pitch 
of 45 degs., hardly ever looks right, whatever the roofs be 
covered with. If the roof be of the collared rafter form the 
timbers might be of larger scantling than the usual 4 inches by 
2 inches, but spaced further apart, say 1 foot 6 inches to 2 feet 
from centre to centre; the intervals need not be equal. The 
timbers being large enough to be framed instead of spiked 
together, a stronger roof is obtained, while the slight sag of the 
laths between the rafters produces that ribbed appearance 
which we admire in roofs that have kept out the weather for 
generations, and which is the result, not so much of age as of 
this method of construction. Another advantage incident to 
the use of laths is that owing to their irregularity it is impossible 
to get a straight edge to the courses. The examination of 
ancient examples makes it clear that effects of this kind were 
studied and not accidental. For instance, in repairing the 
fifteenth-century roof of Ockwells Manor—a house evidently 
designed with much thought and skill—it was found that the 
purlins were placed at such a level that the rafters did not 
touch them by about 1 inch until they were loaded, and when 
the roof was stripped they sprang back to the straight 
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again. By this simple means the position of the principals 
is marked on the outside of the roof by a gentle un- 
dulation; not an untruthful method of construction, 
and. one which serves to give delicate relief to the roof 
planes without destroying their breadth and simplicity, relief 
which we seek in vain with gablets, dormers, bands of glazed 
tiles and what not, whereas it is just this soft play of light and 
shade upon an otherwise unbroken surface which gives so much 
quiet charm and character to old-world roofs. yee 

Coming to the tiles themselves, what are the characteristics 
of a good plain tile? What are we to require of the tile- 
maker? “A good tile,” says Mr. J. P. Allen, “should be hard, 
well burnt, well shaped, non-absorbent, of good colour, and 
with a glazed or vitrified face to prevent vegetation ” (“ Prac- 
tical Building Construction,” p. 2c9). The section on tiles by 
“Professor Henry Adams in the work called “ Specification ” 
‘contains this specification clause :—“ Cover the roofs with first 
quality hard-burnt, pressed, dark Broseley tiles of approved 
manufacture, with nibs but not nail holes, laid toa 4-inch gauge, 
and each tile bedded in lime and hair mortar.” | Well, I think 
it safer to have nature on one’s side rather than attempt to defy 
her. All she can do with “pressed dark Broseley tiles of 
approved manufacture,” or indeed with any thin, flat, vitrified 
tiles, is to scale them, crack them, blacken them and 
finally blow them off the roof. But a rough, hand-made, 
sanded tile she will not only waterproof, if that be needed, but 
will paint it with her most delicate greys and brightest orange. 
Firstly, then, no Broseley or other machine-made tile can pos- 
sibly, owing to its flatness, uniformity and unsympathetic 
surface, produce a roof with any character—a roof such as an 
artist would care to paint. A good tile will be hand-made. 
Then as to size. Some old ones are as narrow as 4 inches; 
6 inches is a usual width, but I think 5 inches to 54 inches 
looks better. With hand-made tiles there is no difficulty, if 
the order is given in time, in procuring them of any specified 
width, the mould, from which many thousand tiles are made, 
costing about 2s. 6d. The length is usually about ro} inches, 
but the thickness is the really important dimension, and 
nothing under a full } inch should be used, 3 inch is better. 
Next as to shape. The set of a tile or curve in the direction 
of its length is given by placing it when partially dried on a 
shaped bed of sand, but the buckling or curve across its width 
is the result of hard burning. A buckled tile means a well- 
burnt tile and should be by no means rejected. Buckled tiles 
are especially useful for wall tiling, and when the stn strikes 
obliquely across them the effect is charming. 

Texture of the surface of each individual tile is produced 
by plentiful sanding, and by not scraping out the mould too 
often in the effort to get a neat tile, as near as possible toa 
machine-made one, The nail holes are better punched by 
hand, and not by any mechanical process, as is sometimes 
done, even in hand-made tiles. The slight inequality in the 
level of the holes causes the tile to hang unevenly—a little 
matter, but an important one, as when each course looks as 
though laid to a steel straightedge the effect is unpleasant. 
‘The colour of a tile depends on the amount of iron in the 
sand, and on its being burnt with a clean, fierce flame such as 
wood gives. With wood the temperature can be more easily 
varied than when coal is used, and it is possible to obtain a 
greater intensity of heat towards the end of the burning, so as 
to bring about that incipient’ vitritication of the middle layer 
of the tile without affecting its surface, which makes it imper- 
vious to moisture. Needless to say, tiles should not be 
“selected for uniformity of colour,” as some specifications 
require. It is only by slight varieties of colouring in the 
separate tiles that the colour of the roof as a whole becomes 
beautiful. Ina good roof there are many little practical dodges 
to defeat the weather which all help to give interest and variety 
to its surface. For instance, where the tiles abut against 
vertical surfaces, as chimneys, gable copings, party walls and 
the like, they are given a slight upward tilt sideways to throw 
the water away from a naturally weak place. This was the 
case in all the old roofs at Gray’s Inn, until they were relaid in 
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to use valley tiles or lead. A pleasant effect is produced by 
sweeping the tiles round. This involves a certain amount of 
cutting and some packing on the back of the valley rafters 
and unless you are fortunate enough to have an unusually. 
skilled and old-fashioned tiler,an enormous amount of personal 
supervision. But I think the result is worth the trouble, pad 

It is pleasant to think of a roof of tiles or slates as a kind of 
coarse drapery or tarpaulin, which roughly takes the shape 9 
the framework over which it is thrown, softening all harshr 
of outiine with the gentle undulations into which it natu 


recent years, when they were all smoothed out with admirable 
skill, so. that the rain has every inducement to soak into the 
mortar fillets. Sie 

A similar practice is that of laying a tile flat along the 
verges against the end rafter.. This gives a side tilt, which: 
(prevents rain water trickling down the gable face. This especi- 
ally made tile, known as “tile and a half,” should be avoided, 
as the effect of a very broad tile in every other course is 
unpleasant. A good tiler can work the verges perfectly well 
without it by a little cutting. 

For ridges nothing is better than the plain half-round. It 
has a sanded face, like the common tiles, and is thicker—say, 
about 1 inch—and is bedded in hair mortar. A thickish pro- 
jecting fillet of white mortar over each joint has an agreeable 
effect. I have not noticed it in this country, but it is the usual 
practice in the North of France. Special end ridge tiles do 
not look: so well as a bottle end or pebble in mortar in an 
Ordinary tidge tile. For the valleys it is not always necessary 


falls. The great enemy to be' overcome in roof design is h 
ness. In the typical modern roof each plane looks as if cut of 
in one piece from some stiff and flat material, like the card. 
board roofs of a badly-made model, and makes hard 
matical angles at its intersection with the adjoining ple 
For all their fantastical extravagance the roofs of the | 
Countries teach us this lesson—that slates, if small enoug! , 
be made to cover any form you please—domes, bulbs, sphe 
to say nothing of hips and valleys, like the scales of a fis 
that a complicated roof can be designed withouta single 
or mechanical angle. Rae 
It may or may not be true that you can always tel. 
Adam house by the eaves; but, anyhow, they are not a bad 
of a well-designed house, for the most emphatic point 
small building is the eaves. They occur at the wall-heac 
which the eye naturally travels, just where there is the 
marked change of plane and of material, accompani 
strong line of shadow. So it is easy to see that by un 
treatment of this part the effect of an otherwise good roo! 
be completely marred. When the sprocket-pieces or 
ends show, their management demands great care. N 
can be worse than the effect of a row of narrow sprockets 
on edge, all of exactly the same scantling and all 5 ace 
exactly the same interval—possibly all varnished into e 
bargain. A better way is to lay the sprockets flat, whatever 
you do with the rafters, to space them unequally and to 
their sizes. In small houses, where the eaves have 
projection, the soffits can be boarded, lathed and plaster. 
treated as a cove. With slight overhang, a cornice of wo 
stone may be comfortably tucked under the projecting iles 
slates, | 
All eaves’ gutters are something of a disfigurement, § 
stitute for the pleasing irregularities of the natural eaves 
a line just as hard as cast-iron can make it; in other y 
fix a half-round gutter, and not only eaves, but, to as 
extent, elevation also will be spoilt Where it is neces 
collect the rain water, or where walls are thin, it is bett 
use wooden spouting It may be square or V-shaped 
section or hollowed out of the solid, but it must be kept sr 
or the effect is clumsy. The downpipes in this case will 
wood with tapering heads, and will stand clear of the we 
which they are attached by long holdfasts When a pa 
or cornice gutter is out of the question, nothing looks sO. 
factory as dripping eaves _It is the rule where thatch is used, 
and with the majority of old roofs, though it must be acknow- © 
ledged that with 9-inch walls’ the result would probably 
justify a reversion to methods that are suitable only to 
building. At the same time, it is not likely that dripping eave 
have ever done as much damage in three centuries as neglec 
guttering and downpipes, choked with their own rust and 
charging the collected water of successive’ seasons into | 
walls, have done in a single generation. ae 
Of slate roofs, I think those are prettiest where the sla 
are very small and thick, and the graduation not too obvio 
Old Cornish roofs are of this type: they sometimes have two 
three courses of very large slates at the eaves. What E 
known as stone slates, such as occur in Oxfordshire anc 
Gloucestershire, make, perhaps, the most beautiful roof of a 
Of the heavy Horsham slates, as used upon Sussex hous 
Mr. Dawber writes:—“ The slates are very large at the eave 
and diminish in the usual manner to the ridge; but they la 
the finish and texture of the small Cotswold stone slates, a 
are more nearly allied to the heavy roofs of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. We notice that directly these slates are used the 
pitch of the roof is flattened, for these old builders, So sount an 
their practical knowledge, at once recognised the impossibility 
of covering with heavy stone slates steeply sloping sides where — 
all the drag and strain would be on the pegs and laths, and to 
this can doubtless be attributed the reason of our constantly 
finding these roofs cemented and stopped with mortar, for their 
flat pitch has the disadvantage of not always keeping the wet 
out without extraneous aid ” . si 
In Gloucestershire, I believe, the roofs are galletted as well | 
as torched—that is to say, after the slates are laid they are — 
gone over carefully on the underside, and small slips of slate : 
are inserted in the larger crevices which arise from the f 
unevenness of the slates before the torching is proceeded with. 
When the roof is of steep pitch and shows conspicuously 
against the sky, lead is not suitable, except to monumental and 
lofty buildings, in which the proportion of visible roof to wal 
surface is not large.» A cottage roof, with eaves 1o feet or less 
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from the ground, would not be a pleasing object if covered with 
lead When the roofs flattish and but little seen, or entirely 
hidden by parapets, as in many late village churches, lead is 
the obvious material touse Again, it is especially suitable to 
those small and highly decorated roofs such as often sur- 
rounted octagonal turrets of the Tudor period. One or two 
such roofs of tabernaclework covered with lead still survive at 
Hampton Court. These were doubtless originally brightly 
(uminated and gilded. On Barnard’s Inn Hall is a good tower 
n turret form covered with lead. One of the most interesting 
axamples of this kind of work that I know of is the old belfry 
at Calais, which is well worth missing a train to see. 

+ As with other kinds of roof, so with lead, there are several 
jevices in the laying invented for purely practical reasons, but 
which lend zesthetic effect and interest. For instance, in many 
old churches, including Exeter Cathedral, the sheets are not 
laid parallel to the gable copings, but strike into them at an 
angle. Then, too, the boarding under the lead in Medizval 
roofs was not close laid, but with gaps of about 2 inches 
between each board. The motive of both these devices was, 
by increasing the friction to keep the lead from creeping, and 
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The boarding in old roofs is almost invariably oak; with 
‘nodern imperfectly seasoned wood chemical action is set up 
and the lead perishes, but if the boarding be thin, say 3 inch, 
ind water seasoned, I believe it is safe to use oak; however, 
10 doubt desilvered lead is more easily acted upon by acidu- 
ated vapours than the lead which was used before 1840, when 
the desilvering process came into use. In modern roofs the 
“olls are often too big, owing to the use of a wooden core. A 
welt is better, except in flats, where there is likely to be much 
walking about, and the wooden roll is a necessity. There is 
0 practical reason why the sheets should all be of equal width 
ind a very good esthetic reason why they should not be. I 
jo not say that they should vary to the extent noticeable in old 
soofs where there has been much patching, but just enough to 
lestroy the mathematical accuracy which teases the eye. 
_ In old English roofs there is no ridge roll, but the sheets 
wre lapped over several feet at the top and I believe the 
ornamental ridge was rare. There is the well-known exception 
it Exeter, where the ridge of the cathedral has a simple 
resting of fleurs-de-lys. Old prints of Holyrood show a 
deautiful ridge of crowned roses and thistles; but here, no 
joubt, French influence was at work. On church roofs one 
may often see the dates at which repairs were executed 
accompanied by the churchwardens’ initials. These are cast 
on the sheet, and some of them, as at Minster, in Thanet, are 
elaborate and interesting. There is some suggestion for 
drmmamentation in this. A simple powdering of symbolic or 
aeraldic device, gilt, might be worth attempting. The old 
leche on King’s College Chapel, Aberdeen, is decorated after 
his fashion, with monograms, lily-pots, thistles and crowns. 
Che roof of the cathedral at Troyes is said to have been 
liapered with golden flames. But it is easy to overdo these 
hings, and I think some of the elaborately tinned and painted 
french roofs of which one reads must have been overdone. 
Gilding is as a rule safe enough. In the East domes are 
often gilt all over. In Western surroundings the effect might 
ve unpleasant, but parcel gilding, as on the dome of the 
mvalides, is most valuable. I should like to see the ribs on 
‘he dome of St. Paul’s so treated. The effect would not be in 
the least barbaric, but refined, owing to the delicate effects of 
he curvature of converging ribs which would be brought into 
velief by the gold. The lead used should be cast, not milled. 
*It is almost useless,” says Mr. Lethaby, “trying to put 
‘teresting workmanship into dull and poor materials. It 
Must be allowed that modern sheet lead has a poor, mean, 
‘ushed mill-board look, and its wretched colour puts it quite 
ut of court as anything but a mere makeshift. Cast lead, on 
he contrary, has a beautiful surface, it is cast with the greatest 
vase, with the most simple of appliances, and does not blacken 
»y exposure to the air as milled lead does, . . . In gutters and 
lats cast lead should be used, if for practical reasons alone. 
_.. It is said that milled lead was introduced into England 
sbout 1670. The plumbers of the time opposed its use and 
jaid it could not be durable. The Milling Company replied 
oy offering to keep milled lead of 7 lbs. a foot in repair for 
orty years for an insurance of + per cent. That to me seems 
saying very little for the material; it would have said little in 
she Middle Ages at least. Then the forty years’ view of things 
ie pt been invented.”—/ournal of the Society of Arts, 
lv. 456. 
The greater number of lead-roofed buildings have parapets 
‘t cornice gutters, but in many old churches there is no gutter, 
mut the lead hangs easily over the eaves like a flounce, which 
‘iv€s a curiously forlorn look not without charm. It is just 
his gentle dressing of the lead which is so appropriate. 
Ylodern plumbers like to dress lead far too hard, especially 
vhere, as over cornices, they have a fillet to dress it to. The 
esult is that the drip is spoilt, and the water runs back over 
he members of the cornice and down the wall. 


ach gives some interest to an otherwise mechanical surface.: 
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Thatchers must be a stubborn race, for they have preserved 
the traditions of their craft in spite of modern improvements, 
and though the best materials are not now available, reeds 
being no longer grown for the purpose, and wheat straw being 
too much broken by threshing machinery, their work seems to 
be as well done as ever. Neatness, which is the bane of slate 
and tile roofs, is most appropriate to thatch. The more it 
resembles well-combed fur, and the less it suggests a heap of 
sodden refuse, the better. 

The characteristic beauty of thatch is the grace and ease 
with which it undulates over hips and dormers, and projections 
of every kind, combined with the curious sense of snugness 
which it conveys. No eaves gutters are used, and no flashings 
are necessary against stacks or gable copings. If the walls 
are plastered a coating of tar about 1 foot 6 inches high along 
the base is a sufficient protection against damp. 

The thatchers’ trade is slowly dying out. Between the 
years 1851 and 1891 their numbers declined from 6,000 to 
3,000 ; and it is to be anticipated that they will not be able 
much longer to resist the inroads of improvement and the 
superior attractions of corrugated iron. 

Mr. H. D. SEARLES-WOOD, who proposed a vote of thanks 
to the reader of the paper, said he was too great a philistine to 
agree with all that Mr. Eden had said. He, the speaker, had a 
personal experience of some of the experiments proposed in 
the paper, and they did not recall happy results. He was 
therefore out of sympathy with many of the methods mentioned 
in the paper. 

Mr. MAURICE B. ADAMS seconded the motion. He said 
he was somewhat in sympathy with many of the methods 
mentioned in the paper, though he was sure there were 
practical difficulties in the way of their adoption. Local by-laws 
and other restrictions by governing bodies would often make it 
extremely difficult to carry out the suggestions. 

Mr. H. LOVEGROVE, who supported the vote, disagreed with 
almost all the proposals in the paper. Architects had to satisfy 
their clients, and few of the suggestions would find favour with 
them, therefore they hardly seemed practicable. _ He was sorry 
Mr. Eden had not ‘dealt more with the practical details of 
roof-covering, because the roof of the house in every country 
was of importance. The Dutch and Swiss roofs were very 
picturesque, and the people attached so much value to good 
roofing that they even built movable roofs to protect their 
crops. 

Messrs. R. H. WEYMOUTH and LOUIS AMBLER supported 
the motion. 

The PRESIDENT in putting the vote to the meeting said 
the paper had certainly given rise to a great diversity of 
opinion, and there seemed to be a little confusion. Some of 
the speakers did not realise that which Mr. Eden had in his 
mind. The paper probably dealt only with roof-coverings to 
cottages and houses in the couniry, and not with those of town 
houses. The text-books were most misleading concerning 
materials to be used in constructicn. It was absolutely false 
to say that a hard material was more endurable than a soft 
one. 


RELATIVE PERMANENCE OF STEEL AND 
MASONRY CONSTRUCTION. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


HILDENBRAND, M.Am.Soc.C.E.—With reference 
* tothe old Roman viaducts and aqueducts mentioned 
in this discussion, which are frequently quoted as evidence of 
the longevity of stonework and its superiority over iron struc- 
tures, the speaker wishes to draw attention to the fact that in 
other Roman structures may be found equal evidence of the 
durability of iron. Remnants of bridges over the Rhine, built 
by Julius Czesar, have been dug up during the past fifty years, 
while the work of regulating the bed and current of the 
Rhine has been going on. In Czsar’s “ Commentarii de Bello 
Gallico” one of these bridges is minutely described, cor- 
responding in construction to what would now be called a 
timber trestle, consisting of heavy oak logs connected with iron 
bolts, clamps and spikes. Quite a number of these logs were 
found under the bed of the river, nearly 2,000 years after they 
had served for carrying the Roman legions over the Rhine in 
their attempt to subjugate a free nation, and the timbers, as 
well as all iron bolts and spikes, were in a perfect state of 
preservation. P 
This fact corroborates Mr. O’Rourke’s assertion that iron 


submerged in pure water will probably never corrode. 


Of course, every object in this world perishes, or, rather, 
disintegrates and changes into some other form, but if building 
materials can be preserved for several thousand years, it may 
be said that, ‘for all practical purposes, they last for ever. 

The question whether metal will in the’ future be con- 


_sidered as permanent and durable’ a building material as stone 


cannot be solved at the present time, and it is not'likely that 
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any who are here will live to see it solved. The answer to the 
question cannot be found by theorising, but depends entirely 
on experience, which should extend over centuries. 

At present we have, so to say, no experience at all about 
‘the durability of iron or steel structures. It is barely sixty 
years ago that the first iron bridges were built, and it is 
doubtful whether a single one of that age is in existence to-day. 
‘Nearly all the early iron bridges have been removed and 
replaced by modern structures, not on account of having been 
decayed or weakened, but because they had outlived their 
usefulness, and stronger ones were required to accommodate 
the increased and heavier travel of modern times. Our experi- 
ence as to the durability of iron and steel structures, therefore, 
is very limited, and only of recent date. 

If a stone building and a steel building were erected side by 
‘side, and both structures were left to themselves, without any 
attempt to protect them against the effects of the atmosphere, 
there is no doubt that the stone building would stand very 
much longer than the steel building. In New York city there 
is an example in the New York and Brooklyn Bridge. The 
massive stone towers, which are now more than twenty-five 
years old, have no protection against the weather and have 
never been repaired. They are to-day as they were left by the 
hand of the mason twenty-five years ago, and, according toa 
recent thorough inspection, they are just as good and perfect 
as they were on the day they were finished. On the other 
hand, the steel and wirework requires constant attention; there 
is hardly a time when no menare seen suspended in the meshes 
of the wirework repairing something or putting on a coat of 
protective paint. 

The speaker has had the opportunity of examining 
suspension-bridges erected more than forty years ago, and 
while he found the cables as a whole in perfect condition, he 
also discovered one or two places where, through the accumu- 
lation of water or through imperfections in the protective paint, 
the wires were considerably corroded and needed repairs. All 
of this shows that metal structures require attentive watching 
and constant renewal of paint or other protective coverings, 
and that any oversight or inattention is followed by grave 
consequences, 

With our present knowledge, therefore, we may sum up by 
saying that unprotected masonry, as well as unprotected iron- 
work, is perishable, but that the former will last much longer 
than the latter. However, if iron or steel be well protected, it 
is known that it will not decay in thousands of years, and will 
be as durable, if not more durable, than any stonework. Will 
the means for an efficient and permanent protection of steel 
ever be discovered, or will a new metal be found which has the 
same strength as steel, and which naturally is not subject to 
oxidation ? 

_H. S. Haynes, M Am.Soc.C.E.—Mr. Hildenbrand has 
referred to iron bolts in bridges built by Czesar across the 
Rhine. In the Colosseum, built about aD. 80, the courses of 
heavy travertine masonry, laid with knife-edge joints without 
mortar, were connected by iron cramps fairly well protected 
from the weather. Many of these were cut out in the Middle 
Ages, but those which remain appear to be in good condition. 
The vault of the Pantheon, 140 feet in diameter, is of concrete 
supposed to be strengthened with iron rods. This vault, built 
about A.D. 125, is, to all appearance, in excellent condition. 
From these instances, it would seem that iron used structurally 
in connection with stone or concrete masonry may remain 
efficient for nearly 2,000 years. 

Iron is not readily oxidisable in pure water, for the oxygen 
therein chemically combined is only separable at an excessively 
high temperature. It is the atmospheric oxygen ordinarily 
present in water that is the oxidising agent. Water absorbs 
carbonic-acid gas to an extent equal to its volume, and the 
water thus acidulated acts powerfully upon iron or steel. It 
follows that in large cities where the atmosphere is heavily 
charged with the products of combustion the falling rain would 
be correspondingly charged with carbonic-acid gas, and there- 
fore that the effect of oxidisation upon steel construction should 
be proportionately greater from exposure under such con- 
ditions. 

A. L. Johnson, M.Am.Soc.C.E.—In reference to a state- 
ment concerning the corrosion of the steelwork in the large 
buildings in Chicago, C. T. Purdy, M.Am.Soc.C.E » was one of 
the members of a commission to examine and report on the 
condition of those buildings. The speaker having talked with 
Mr. Purdy recently concerning this matter, it may be appro- 
priate to give some of the results as described by Mr. Purdy. 
His report has undoubtedly been printed ere this, and probably, 
therefore, there will be no objection to the promulgation of the 
information at this time. The commission examined quite a 
number of the buildings in Chicago and found numerous cases 
of corrosion in the columns ; but it was not developed that the 
corrosion was confined to the outside columns, or even that it 
was greater in them than in the interior columns. The beams 
in the foundations, Mr. Purdy said, were found to be in 
uniformly good condition, The commission’s recommendation 
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would be that in future all the steelwork for these buildings 
should be entirely surrounded by a Portland cement or lime 
mortar, this covering being filled in solid behind the fire. 
proofing. . 

In St. Louis a very well-constructed building, erected about 
twenty years ago, is now being dismantled. The construction 
consisted of solid external walls, cast-iron columns throughout 
the interior and steel beams painted with red oxide of lead 
paint. The building was eight storeys high and of fireproof 
construction, the floor arches being mainly of brick, though 
there were also some concrete arches. The steel throughout 
is in a thoroughly well-preserved condition, it having been inal]. 
cases entirely embedded in Portland cement mortar or concrete 
covering. The paint also has been thoroughly preserved and, 
in the speaker’s estimation, an embedment in Portland cement 
mortar is the only means of preserving that preservative. ; 

Professor Spencer Newberry, manager of the Sandusky 
Portland Cement Company, recently gave a lecture in Chicago 
which the speaker regards as one of the most valuable articles 
with regard to steel-concrete construction that has appeared in 
print for some time, covering, as it does, all sides of the ques- 
tion, and some sides in an entirely new manner, such, for 
example, as the theoretical considerations involved in the 
preservation of iron by Portland cement covering In this 
article he shows that the cement, theoretically, is not simply a 
neutral or non-injurious agent, but is actively engaged in pre- 
venting the formation of rust. 

The speaker’s company has samples of steel embedded in 
cinder-concrete, in the form of broken pieces of a test-span 
made in the fall of 1898 and tested in F ebruary, 1899, these 
pieces having lain on the ground uncovered, subject to the 
action of the elements, for more than three years. On nume- 
rous occasions these pieces have been broken open for the 
purpose of observing the condition of the metal, the most 
recent case having been before the Engineers’ Club of 
St. Louis last January, in connection with a talk given by the 
speaker, and in all cases, without any exception, the metal has 
been found to be as bright and clean as the day it came from 
the rolling-mill. The quality of the cinders in this sample was 
considered very poor, containing a good deal of dirt, and the 
fine material was screened out. This the speaker regards as — 
desirable, though not absolutely necessary, where cinder-con- 
crete is used, inasmuch as, if it is not done, a slight film of rust 
will be formed on the metal. This film, however, never 
increases in thickness, but as it costs little to avoid it the best 
practice would call for the screening of the cinders. In the 
speaker’s opinion the reason for this difference in action is due 
to the fact that the fine stuff contains finely divided particles of 
sulphur, which are readily dissolved by water, slightly acidulat- 
ing the same, and until the concrete dries out thoroughly a — 
slight corrosive action is taking place. This is soon neutralised 
by the influence of the Portland cement, but not before a film — 
of rust, not in itself materially injurious, is formed. a 

Mr. Darrach has expressed himself as of the opinion that — 
at the present time we are not able to calculate the strength of © 
steel concrete beams with any degree of accuracy. The 
speaker, of course, will have to take exception to that state- 
ment, he having on numerous occasions endeavoured to show _ 
how this could be done, and, being of the opinion that the | 
data with regard to the materials used being known, he could — 
arrive at the maximum carrying capacity within about 15 per 
cent., which is certainly close enough for all practical purposes, — 
in view of the factor of safety used. Of course the strength and _ 
the modulus of elasticity of the concrete and steel must be | 
known, and, as to the former material, these functions are | 
seldom accurately known, chiefly because no special tests are | 
made to determine this for the materials available for that 
particular work. Their influence on the character of the | 
design is enormous, and, on work of any considerable size Or — 
importance, these values should be obtained before the designs | 
are prepared. es: 

As to the relative lasting qualities of the different kinds of — 
engineering structures, the speaker is of the opinion that only — 
a few forms of stone masonry can compare in length of life 
with a concrete construction reinforced with steel properly — 
distributed through the cross-section.. Strange as it may seem 
to those not conversant with the facts, the maintenance-charges — 
for stone masonry on many railroads exceed these charges for 
steel structures in proportion to the relative quantities of each. 
On railway work it is usually a condition of taking what you 
can get rather than what you would like to have. Many forms 
of sandstone are worthless. Limestone is dissolved in the 
course of time by atmospheric influences, and there are really 
only a few kinds of stone that can be considered as everlasting, 
and these are usually so expensive as to prohibit their use. A | 
very good example of ‘the dissolution of limestone masonry 1S 
afforded at the Cabin John Bridge. Underneath the arch may ~ 
be noticed stalactites forming along the line of the mortar — 
joints between the granite arch-stones from the spring-line | 
some distance up toward the crown. The back-filling of the 
arch consists of a considerable depth of iimestone-rubble 
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masonry. A considerable quantity of water finds its way down 


through the haunches of the arch and then through the mortar 
joints of the arch-ring, and the stalactites indicate that the air 
and water are dissolving this limestone backing. This same 
action exists to a greater or less degree in all limestone struc- 
‘tures. 

_ Ina large city in Indiana the speaker recently examined 
‘some limestone bridge-masonry which had been in place for 
about forty years, and much of it could now be scraped up with 


_a fire-shovel, 


In the speaker’s opinion plain concrete construction would 
not be everlasting, on account of the cracks which are almost 
certain to develop in such structures, these cracks ‘filling with 
water and freezing in the winter. and gradually getting worse 
and spawling off as the years go by. 

In steel-concrete construction, if the metal is properly dis- 
tributed and proportioned to the cross-section, these cracks can 
be absolutely prevented. The speaker’s company has built 
walls 309 feet long, with steel reinforcement, in which no 
expansion-joints were provided, and in which not a sign of a 
crack is to be seen, and would take a contract to build such a 
wall a mile long under this guarantee. 

' To accomplish this result, however, it is necessary to have 
a subdivision of the metal reinforcement into small areas 
‘thoroughly disseminated through the section, just as in suc- 
cessful arch construction it is necessary to have the metal 
thoroughly disseminated in small areas through the upper and 
‘lower portions of the sections. Heavy concentrations of metal 
at points 2 or 3 feet apart will not give the peculiar stretching 
quality to the concrete obtained by the other method, and 
-which is essential to success. 

When properly built, this steel-concrete construction will 

mot crack, will not be disintegrated by frost, will not be dis- 
solved by the elements, and, in the speaker’s opinion, is the 
only kind of engineering structure that can be considered per- 
‘manent, with the exception of one or two kinds of rock masonry, 
‘the cost of which in most cases would be prohibitive. 
»¥, Lynwood Garrison, Assoc.M.Am.Soc C.E.—Since there 
seems to be some confusion or misunderstanding regarding the 
corros've action of atmospheric and other influences upon iron, 
it might be advisable in this discussion to state briefly a few of 
the most important characteristics of metallic iron that are 
pertinent to the subject, although in so doing the risk of repeat- 
ing some well known facts must be incurred. 

I. To begin with, iron is one of the metals most easily 
oxidised and affected by moisture, consequently it never occurs 
in the metallic state.* 

2. Iron does not undergo any alteration in pure dry air at 
ordinary temperatures. 

3. In moist air iron becomes coated with ferric oxyhydrate, 
having approximately the composition Fe,O,(OH,). The rust 
varies in composition with the conditions under which corrosion 
takes places. 

4. According to Percy, iron does not rust unless there is an 
actual deposition of liquid water upon the surface of the 
metal. 

_ 5. The presence of certain gases and vapours, even in 
minute proportions, such as sulphuretted hydrogen (H,S), 
hydrogen, chlorine and acetic acid, accelerates rusting in moist 
air, though no liquid water may come in contact with the 
metallic surface Carbon dioxide (CO,) and ammonia gas are 
said to act less energetically in this respect.t 

6. Iron rust often contains minute quantities of ammonia, 
due, it is supposed, to the decomposition of the water by the 
action of the oxide on the metallic iron, the oxygen combining 
with the iron and part of the hydrogen uniting in the nascent 
state with the nitrogen of the air. 

_ 7. Pure water deprived of air appears to be absolutely 
mert as far as corrosive action is concerned on contact with 
tron, even at 109 degs. C.§ 

8. Rust formed far beneath the water consists of black 
hydrated magnetic oxide. 

9. The formation of rust takes place in the beginning but 
slowly; after a thin coating has once been formed, the 
corrosive process goes on more rapidly. 

To. Aqueous solutions of potash, soda and ammonia 
preserve iron from rusting, provided they are not too dilute. 

_ 11, Water containing not more than one-fifth its volume of 
lime water is said to preserve iron from rusting. 

12. The contact of iron with more electro-positive sub- 
stances, such as zinc, retards corrosion ; whereas contact with 
more electro-negative substances, such as tin, lead and copper, 


_ accelerates the rusting. 


13. Magnetic and similar oxides of iron, which constitute 


> Exceptions must be made where the iron is of undoubted 
meteoric or non-terrestrial origin. In such instances it is usually 
alloyed with a large proportion of nickel. 
t ** Metallurgy of Iron and Steel,” p. 27. 
t Bonsdorff, ‘‘ Répertoire de Chimie,” vol. iv. p. 171. 
~ § Mallet, ‘Report British Association, 1840,” p. 229. 


the basis of iron scale, protect the iron which they coat, but 
hasten the corrosion of rusted iron, whether such be the 
adjacent portions of the same piece or in separate pieces which 
are galvanically connected. This protective action is shown 
by the comparatively slow rusting of Russian sheet-iron, of 
“blued” iron, and of castings that retain their original skin. 

14. While contact with zinc and highly zinciterous brasses 
retards rusting, contact with copper, or brasses rich with 
copper, hastens it. 

15. According to Martell, the purer qualities of mild steel 
when used in ship-hulls are more likely to be corroded than 
impure iron. A steel ship requires more care than an iron one. 
Nickel steel is not so likely to be corroded in salt water as the 
ordinary. and purer grades of steel. 

This array of more or less well-known facts might be in- 
definitely elaborated ; however, it covers the subject com- 
pletely ina general way. It seems to be a perfectly sound 
conclusion that, other things being equal, where likelihood of 
corrosion is effectually prevented, iron (steel) makes as 
permanent and durable a building material as masonry. 
Better, in fact, for whereas the latter will certainly in time dis- 
integrate, the former cannot Unusual conditions may certainly 
exist in which the molecular structure of the metal may 
change ; such, however, must be regarded as abnormal and 
exceptional. 

A statement has been previously made in this discussion to 
the effect that, inasmuch as iron properly covered with fire- 
proof material or concrete will not corrode, uncovered iron in 
the interior of buildings will be immune from corrosion 
because it is then covered from the weather on all sides. 
Were walls and roofs absolutely water or moisture proof, in 
fact, if the buildings were hermetically sealed, top, sides and 
base, then, and then only, would the interior metal be free 
from corrosive influences. Asa matter of fact, in most cases, 
the dangers from corrosive deterioration are much exaggerated ; 
the greatest objection to steel buildings is their instability in fires. 
Mild steel, at a white heat, is about as stiff as cheese, whereas 
masonry 1s not affected in the same way at high temperature, 
and resists collapse to a far greater degree. 

The speaker’s belief is that in practice a thick covering of 
cement concrete is the only material that absolutely protects 
iron from corrosion. Such a compound structure unites the 
advantages of both component materials, and greatly surpasses 
in strength and durability an edifice made of either alone. 

All are familiar with the remarkable strength and endurance 
of ‘‘wire-glass,” the glass sheet being cast and rolled so that 
the wire net is completely covered with the glass, imparting to 
the natural fragility of the latter a certain amount of elasticity 
and abnormal strength; the glass, in turn, absolutely protecting 
the wire from corrosion. So long as the wire is covered such 
a composite sheet will hold together, unless broken by a force 
greater than the tensile strength of the wire. 

Not being a structural engineer, the speaker may be un- 
familiar with certain objections to composite concrete and metal 
structures; in his ignorance, however, he cannot but think that 
such compound constructions will be the true and logical line 
of development in the future. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
HE following address was delivered by the president 
(Mr. Butler Wilson, F.R.I.B.A ) at the opening meeting 
of the session on the 6th inst :— 

When I had the honour of addressing you last year it was 
with a full sense of the responsibility which belongs to the 
occupation of this chair. The fact that you have done me the 
honour of re-electing me to this position has intensified my 
realisation of what is due to youand what is expected from your 
president. 

The opening meeting of our session is a fitting occasion to 
refer to some of the considerations which I venture to think 
have affected, and will still further affect, not only our interests 
as architects, but also the interests of cur clients. Perhaps it 
is within your recollection—if not, you will permit me to remind 
you—that the subject that occupied our attention last year was 
the necessity for “enthusiasm.” However much we may have 
imbued our minds with this great quality, we constantly find 
our enthusiasm “cribbed, cabined and confined” by relentless 
present-day needs and conditions. To-night I shall refer to some 
of those ever-increasing difficulties which beset the path of the 
most enthusiastic. 

I will first speak of the difficulties which interfere with the 
realisation of perfect planning. It is often our happy lot to 
have at disposal a situation for our building which imposes no 
restraints and presents no difficulties. Then, indeed, we have 
only ourselves to blame if the result is not all that it should be. 
On the other hand, we may have to deal with a site which 
bristles with obstacles and restrictions. In such a case let us 
never make the fatal mistake of endeavouring to place there a 
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preconceived arrangement, only suitable for some totally 
different situation; rather should we endeavour to turn 
obstacles into advantages, and let the peculiarities of our’ site 
give rise to a building which shall almost convince the beholder 
that no better situation could have been chosen. Some examples 
of what has been achieved in this way will occur to you. I 
might mention the Palazzo Massimi, Rome, one of the finest 
examples of the culminating period of the Italian Renaissance, 
which is built upon a confined and extremely irregular site, and 
is a beautiful display of the keenest judgment and ingenuity of 
planning under the most adverse conditions. 

The art of planning in former times was confined toa very 
few types of building, which did not call for much variety, and 
there were plans characteristic of these buildings which 
became models and were handed down from century to century. 
But we are confronted by the requirements of to-day, which 
embrace the conditions of modern progress. New trades, pro- 
cesses and industries spring into existence, and must be suit- 
ably housed and provided for. Hotels, industrial dwellings, 
hospitals, workhouses, public baths and libraries, places of 
entertainment and other structures, supplying a multitude of 
wants, can only be successfully dealt with by a careful study of 
their needs and workings. Though we all may have the desire 
to make ourselves thoroughly acquainted with our -client’s 
needs, and do make every endeavour to that end, those 
endeavours are often met by ill-concealed indifference on the 
client’s part. This indifference often expresses itself in some 
such words as these, ‘‘Get the building finished, and we will 
adapt it to our requirements.” 

But, gentlemen, we must not be satisfied to rest here. We 
must often go to the length of extorting from the client or his 
employés the information of which we are in search. In short, 
we must get to know more about the working of our client’s 
business, from our point of view, than he knows himself. Let 
us be even in advance of our client’s ideas, not only thoroughly 
up to date, but as far in front as may be. t is our business to 
discover some advantage which, although our client may have 
had it vaguely in his mind, he has not been able to formulate. 
We must be determined to fulfil requirements in a far more 
complete way than our client has ever imagined. By these 
means we can enhance the reputation of our profession as a 
body of men who are capable of making suggestions and 
giving advice of the greatest value to those who are retaining 
our services. 

An architect was recently called in to design a building to 
be fitted with machinery, and the client took exception to what 
appeared to him to be the unnecessary inquiries of the archi- 
tect, as to the number and size of the machines, amount of 
working space and other details. His idea was that he had 
employed the architect to erect a building upon a given space, 
and that he should be concerned only upon the erection, and 
the client would then place the machines in situ without any 
assistance from him. Nevertheless, the architect made 
diligent inquiries of the actual users of the machines, which 
resulted in a very slight alteration in the width of the building, 
thus enabling an additional row of machines to be placed 
within it. On perceiving this, it dawned upon the client that 
the architect’s method of meeting the requirements was correct, 
and more especially when he saw that the architect had made 
himself thoroughly acquainted with some of the workings of 
the business, and would not allow him to make such a vital 
mistake as would otherwise have occurred 

Another difficulty which confronts us is that of adapting the 
acknowledged forms of architecture to: the ever-increasing 
advantage of modern constructive inventions. The architect 
of the past was governed by the constructive materials which 
were at his disposal. Architecture possesses both body and 
soul. It is a unity of matter with imagination, and while we 
are endeavouring to infuse our schemes with the imaginative 
element which should never be absent from architecture as a 
fine art, we are hampered at every step by the intrusion of the 
constructive as opposed to the reflective element. This fight 
between material and imagination does not decrease with the 
advance of time, and there is no doubt that many accepted 
forms are under certain modern conditions far from applicable 
to functions which this age demands. These demands are not 
likely to grow less. The times are giving birth to them in 
bewildering profusion. To grapple with them, and at the 
same time preserve the essential qualities of our art, is the 
task which lies before. us at this present moment. It seems 
to me that this can best be done, not by ignoring or reject- 
ing inventions and appliances which, on the grounds of. 
their practical utility, have come to stay, but by a frank 
acknowledgment and acceptance of their value and a deter- 
mination to make them our servants rather than our masters. 
We must be ready to progress in this respect, and to seize 
upon all that is best in modern constructional methods, for 
there is no law:born of past experience which may not be 
instantly repealed owing to the appearance of new conditions 
and. materials.’ If architecture as a: fine att-is to live it must 
adapt itself to present needs, and the difficulties that face us. 
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are the requirements and problems of to-day. It will be 
obvious that the architect of to-morrow will be faced with diff- 
culties unknown to us, and with this feeling it will be somewhat 
easier for us to face the facts which call for our efforts. 

In former times, as the architect considered himself fully 


equipped to practise his art by a knowledge of the five orders, 


so the building was erected by means of the five trades, 
Different conditions prevail to-day. Not only is an acquaintance 
with the five trades necessary, but an acquaintance with others 
which, fulfilling modern requirements, demands our recognition, 
and their name is legion. We have amongst others fire. 


proof iron and steel construction, terra-cotta and faience, 


electricity, heating and ventilation, concreting, asphalting, 
draining, artificial stone, hydraulic and mechanical appliances, 
elevators, wrought metalwork, mosaics, glass, furniture and 
decoration, horticultural and landscape gardening. 

Iron and steel have almost ousted carpentry from buildings 


of any size, and our equipment is far from complete if we do ae 
not make ourselves thoroughly acquainted with the various — 
The arrival of the flanged 


systems of fireproof construction. 


beam and iron joist marked a great era. Steel, combining as 


it does the virtues of cast and wrought-iron, can be utilised for 


supporting enormous: loads. Its uses and applications are 
governed by formule the outcome of exhaustive experimental 
tests. How far the employment of this material may be carried 
is shown us by our American brethren in the skeleton sky- 
scraper. The idea that constructive metalwork needs conceal- 
ing from view is rapidly dying out, and a feeling is taking its 
place that iron construction should be frankly exhibited. 
Our 
rolled girders in the decorative treatment of ceilings. 
Again, we have steel roofs, which have changed all 
our canons of design and caused us to abandon former methods. 


The advent of architectural faience has resulted in the super- 


ficial decoration of our structures. There are new and various 
inventions connected with the construction of fireproof floors 
and partitions. 
in thickness, which our local authorities recognise as a 9-inch 
brick wall, for fireproof purposes. » 


To enumerate all the valuable inventions which are now a 
Briefly 


ready to our hand is beyond the scope of this address. : 
I would impress upon you that architects are indeed feeling 
the steady invasion of the technical constructor. 


marching ahead of it. If we relax our watchfulness we afford 


opportunity for the constructive specialist to gainan ascendency, _ 


and irrevocably forfeit our position as chief controllers. ; 
Leaving the question of construction, there is an invasion 


which, if it is allowed to continue, will end in disaster; an — 
invasion of the domains of our art by a commercial element _ 
coming forward and successfully luring numbers of our 
brethren to relinquish their hold upon the esthetic side of 
The busy practitioner is tempted by the readi- 


architecture. é 
ness of the trade to relieve him of the arduous work of design. 


The tempting words, “Designs furnished free,” are constantly _| 
The terra-cotta manufacturer, the cabinet- | 
maker, the mosaic worker, the glass stainer and the orna- 
I counsel that. on no 


meeting his eye. 


mental plasterer offer “designs free.” 


account should we accept their offers. Any such acceptance 


will disgrace our profession. We can design for ourselves—if 


we cannot, we are not worthy the name of architects. Some 
may say that whether the architect or tradesman designs, the 
client is only paying once for his art. 
cannot get.anything for nothing. The tradesman will see that 


he is paid for any work he does, including his “designs free.” 


To suggest that the trade have become designers owing to the 
incapacity of the profession becomes an intolerable charge. 
Those who labour at design to give their best, as much for 
their delight in the work as for the remuneration they receive, 
must view these offers of “designs free” as an insidious 
encroach upon the honoar and rights of our profession. 


And now, gentlemen, to speak of ‘‘ Architecture as an Art.” 
Our great ambition is to clothe our buildings with some part — 


of the qualities of proportion. dignity, poetry, and imagination 5 
those elusive and indefinable qualities of great architecture, 


the attainment of which may not come, even after a life-long 
searching. The architect who commands these qualities and 


cannot help it will invent work of beautiful proportions, but it 
is as impossible for him to impart to others the means by 
which he does. so as it would have been for Shakespeare to 
instruct as to how a play should be written. 

The laws of proportion are too subtle to be propounded, 
the qualities of grace too elusive to be enumerated. Although 


we cannot readily acquire that which shall enable us to attain 
our object to the-full, we can do something.to prevent our= 


selves committing gross errors. We can.at least store and 
again store our minds by the study of acknowledged types of 
beauty. If we possess any receptivity, such a study cannot 
fail to leave permanently in our memory ‘some residuum of 
appreciation for grace, some sensitiveness to all that is bad in 
form, proportion and workmanship. It. must help us to know 


leading architects do not now disdain the use of 


We are now able to build a partition 24 inches 'e 


Technica) — 
construction is advancing, so must we, not lagging behind but — 


This is a fallacy. You 
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when we have done something which is ungracious—help us, 
in short, to become our own severest critics. > yt 

Let us try and produce that which is expected of us by 
jour. fellow-workers. We know well: that the most. gratifying 
reward of our labours is the appreciation of our brethren, who 


- are so alive to the difficulties which they themselves have to 


grapple with. The true artist is concerned as to what his 
fellow-artists will think of his work. . To. accomplish cur end 
‘we as enthusiasts must engender in our. ninds that sensi- 
tiveness to both good and bad without which nothing beautiful 
can be created. 


_Having spoken of the approaching invasions cf our art and 
‘the difficulties which beset the enthusiast, I will now.endeavour' 


to point out’ the means by which the invasions may be resisted, 
‘the difficulties overcome, Our battle-cry is education. 

~~ As Sir William Emerson said in one of his addresses at the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, “There can be no doubt 
that the most important question of the moment is tke neces- 
sity for a better and more methodical system of education for 
our students in architecture than exists at present. The pupil, 
asa rule, picks up his knowledge piecemeal, in a haphazard 
‘sort of way, with but little attention from the one who really 
‘could teach him. 
‘tion the student crams with teachers, The cramming may 
have the result of passing him, but it leaves him still inade- 
quately educated. Further, there is in all our schools too 


- much concession to temporary or ephemeral fashions, notwith- 


standing many good examples of work done by our architects 


of this century in various defined, sober and self-restrained | 


styles. Men such as Batry, Scott, Cockerell, Soane, 
‘Nash, Wyatt, Pugin and Burges knew the groundwork 
of their art thoroughly, and this knowledge was the cause 
of the purity, dignity and good proportions of their designs. 
There is much talk at times of Palladio, Michel Angelo and 
other old masters, but I wonder how much the average archi- 
tectural student really knows of any one of them? 

-' Severe and-systematic courses of tuition exist abroad. In 
France we have the Ecole Nationale des Beaux-Arts. In Italy 
there is the Academy of St. Luke, and Germany possesses a 
number of excellent training schools ; all the foregoing esta- 
blishments being under the control of their several Govern- 
ments. In the universities, colleges and technical institutions 
of America there are some hali-dozen or more first-class 
training departments in architecture, which have now reached 
such efficiency that their students are ceasing to go to France 
for the purpose of study. And the best American architects 
are often university graduates to begin with. All these coun- 
tries have felt that the interests of the community and the State 
demand the efficient education of the student of architecture. 

Where is the arch:tectural student, who lives within the 
area embraced by this Society, to receive his training? Ac- 
cording to our memorandum of association, the first object for 
which our Society exists is “to afford facilities for the study of 
architecture.” Let us consider in what measure we have justi- 
fied our existence in this respect. As you will have seen to- 
night, we offer prizes for measured drawings, design, construc- 
tion, essays and sketching. All this is very good in its way, 
but is far from approaching that complete system of training 
and education with which we hope to see our future confréres 
equipped, and we feel that we have much to accomplish before 
we fulfil our mission. In furtherance of this, I had the honour 
to propose in July last the following resolution, which was 
unanimously passed by your Council, viz. “That the Leeds 
and Yorkshire Architectural Society take the necessary 
steps to found a school of architecture, to be conducted 
under its auspices and patronage, to afford facilities to 
Associates for the study of architecture.’ Your Council also 
considered the following suggestions, viz.:—The name of the 
school to be “The Leeds and Yorkshire School of Archi- 
tecture.” ae 

_ The objects for which the school is established are :—(1) 
To afford facilities for the study of architecture. (2) To assist 
Students to fit themselves for their work as architects. (3) To 
assist students in passing the examinations which qualify for 
studentship and associateship of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. ‘The students to be under the direct control of a 
thoroughly qualified architect as master, who shall be nomi- 
nated by the Council of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 

+ Society. Students wishing to join the school to be first regis- 
tered as ‘student of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society.’ After payment of the fees for the first year’s course, 
Students to be eligible as associate members of the Leeds’ and 
Yorkshire Architectural Society without payment of the usual 
entrance fee, and as associate members they are to be eligible 
to compete for the prizes and studentships offered by the 
Society. Curriculum to be based upon that of the Architec- 
tural Association of London.” : 

. ._ Your Council realised that this resolution could not be put 
into immediate effect, that it would therefore be some time 
before. the proposed schemes could be fully carried out, and 
still keeping before them the accomplishment of their aims and 


‘tural training. The response was most encouraging. 


.of the students of.the school. 


Then in order to pass the Institute examina- | 


ambition,-cast about ‘to provide ou# students with facilities as 
nearly approaching our ideal school as present circumstances 
will permit. They approached the Leeds Institute with a view 
of ascertaining whether that Institution would, with the assist- 
ance of this Society, extend the existing facilities for architec- 
The 
committee of.the Institute signified their willingness to co- 
operate with this Society to the extent of accepting the following 
proposals, viz. “A room to be set apart for the sole use 
The master to be nominated by 
the Council of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. 
A representative of the Council of the Society to have a seat 
on the committee of. the’ institution. Members of: Council of 
the Society to: be received as visitors ‘to the classes. — Prizes 


.and-studentships offered. by the Society to be competed for by 
Associate students, 


The minimum amount to be expended‘on 
the above by the Society ito be agreed ‘upon.” °By these 
arrangements we have at least achieved that which, I venture 
to think you will agree with me is the nearest approximation 
to the spirit of the resolution ; and, gentlemen, it is most 
gratifying to me to be able to inform you that when the:new 


‘buildings are completed there will exist in the city of Leeds'a 


school of architecture which should justify its title, 


HONEYCHURCH. 


N appeal has been issued by the Bishop of Crediton on 
behalf of the preservation of one of the most ancient and 
most interesting churches of the diocese of Exeter, that of 
Honeychurch. This edifice is one of the few Early English 
churches in Devonshire (perhaps the only one) that was left almost 
untouched by the church builders and church restorers of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; and consequently: we have 
here surviving till to-day, but in imminent danger of absolute 
destruction, a building with some of the most beautiful and’most 
interesting specimens of the ecclesiastical architecture of the 
twelfth century, and some perhaps even earlier. One of the most 
eminent ecclesiastical architects speaks in terms of very high 
praise of the architectural features of the fabric, and points 
out that long neglect and the natural decay incidental to 
extreme antiquity combine to render it certain that the fabric 
will fall to ruin if not immediately taken in hand. The Early 
English arch between the chancel and the nave, which is of 
special architectural value, has cracked and parted by reason 
of the outward pressure of the roof. The committee has taken 
on itself the responsibility of giving orders for the immediate 
restoration of this arch—as also for the strengthening by 
temporary wooden supports of the beautiful tower, which is 
bulging and showing’ signs of falling. The area and popula- 
tion of the parish are both very small, and the people 
extremely poor. A comparatively small sum would suffice to 
put this little architectural gem imto a condition of safety. 
With this end in view an account has been opened at the 
National Provincial Bank of England at Okehampton, and the 
smallest subscriptions will be thankfully received. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE opening meeting of the forty-fifth session of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association was held in the 
Association’s rooms, 117 George Street, on the 5th inst., Mr. A. 
Hunter Crawford, the president, in the chair. It was resolved 
that a communication should be sent to the town clerk, suggest- 
ing that the architectural profession should have an opportunity 
of submitting designs in competition for the proposed Usher 
Hall. The Chairman intimated that the Association had 
become affiliated with the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Mr. Crawford, in the course of his presidential address, said 
that in one branch of activity their Association was wanting— 
they had no work classes or studio. Since the school of 
applied art was begun their work classes had been discontinued, 
as it was felt that as long as that school provided good teach- 
ing under the immediate control of architects, that anything 
their Association could do would be a hindrance rather than a 
help. They were unanimous in acknowledging the excellence 
of the architectural education supplied by the school of applied 
art, especially in draughtsmanship and knowledge of style, and 
architects had seen the results in their own assistants, and the 
marked success of its students (out of all proportion to their 
numbers) were. known to them all. Could they rely on this 
school being continued on the same. lines as hitherto, with a 
prospect of its development to include all the teaching neces- 
sary for the full education of their students, they could wish 
for nothing better; but this was improbable, everything point- 
ing to the early closing of the school, or, at any rate, its removal 
from the direct .control of architects engaged in the daily 
practice of their profession. So soon as the school.lost touch 
with practising. architects they might look: for a falling off in 
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results. 
leaving certificates granted, more academic teaching, but the 
results, so far as providing the students with ability to design 
.and knowledge to construct, would be found to be meagre in 
_the extreme. He asked the architects present what weight 
they gave to South Kensington certificates of honours in build- 
ing construction when engaging an assistant? Was it not 
almost invariably found that knowledge acquired to pass these 
examinations was of little use when the student was brought 
face to face with a single piece of real building construction ? 
Book learning was only an infinitesimal part of the education 
of an architect. It was absolutely essential, geniuses excepted, 
that the education should be given, or, at least, directly con- 
_trolled by architects in the active practice of their profession. 
In his experience in this country he had not seen great results 
from the professional or University teaching of architecture, 
-while everything pointed to the good that was done by teach- 
ing it in a school where practically the whole of the teaching 
was given by architects in active practice. In any reports he 
had seen regarding proposed changes in art education in 
Edinburgh no one had taken up a strong position in this 
matter, which he believed to be the most important in the 
whole question. It was the principle which was adopted at the 
inauguration of the school of applied art. On the motion 
of Mr. Thomas Ross, of Messrs. Macgibbon & Ross, seconded 
by Mr, Daniel Macfie, Mr. Crawford was cordially thanked for 
his address, and the proceedings terminated. 


VAUXHALL BRIDGE. 


T the meeting of the London County Council on Tuesday 
A Sir W. Collins presented a petition from the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in reference to Vauxhall Bridge, 
expressing the earnest hope that the erection of a stone or 
granite bridge, as originally.contemplated, might yet be found 
possible. The petitioners desired to impress upon the Council 
the vast importance of such a structure as a great architectural 
memorial of our time and of twentieth century art. A bridge 
across the Thames had an architectural value to the City hardly 
second to that of our great monmental buildings. The Council 
of the Institute had been favoured with an opportunity of 
inspecting the new design for the proposed steel bridge with 
ornamental facings and parapets in cast-iron carried by 
gianite piers. While expressing no opinion on the engineering 
questions involved, the Council of the Institute felt it their 
duty to point out that there was a total lack of any artistic 
quality in the ornamental portions of the design. They 
remained of the opinion so often expressed by them that in 
dealing with great architectural monuments, which in their 
simplicity of form relied only upon competent artistic treatment 
for their monumental success, it was essential to adopt a 
system, common in other countries, of associating an architect 
with the engineer. They had no hesitation in saying that if the 
scheme of the pseudo-Gothic type illustrated should become a 
reality it would remain a discredit to the art of the century, to 
the London County Council and to all connected with its 
inception 

The petition was referred to the bridges committee. 


GENERAL. 


His Majesty has invested Chevalier de Martino (marine 
painter to the King) with the insignia of the Third Class of 
Commander of the Royal Victorian Order. 

The South Kensington Museum has recently received 
an accession to its exhibits of antique silver plate on loan from 
Mr. H. D. Ellis, comprising a series of fourteenth, fifteenth 
and sixteenth-century spoons, a series of candlesticks of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, especially illustrating the 
application of the gadroon ornamentation. 

The Woking School Board have approved of the project 
of a public library for the parish. - 

The Arts Club gave a dinner on Tuesday last at the 
Prince’s Restaurant to celebrate the Coronation knighthoods 
conferred on three of the members :—Sir E. A. Waterlow, 
Sir Isembar Owen and Sir William Emerson. tok Sag 

Osborne House has been visited by officials from the Office 
of Works. In order to carry out the plan of dividing a con- 
siderable portion of the building. into suites of apartments for 
naval and military officers, their wives and families, or widows 
and families, extensive alterations will have to.be made of the 
interior of the building. This will include the erection of extra 
staircases leading to. the bedroom floor, and the Council 
Chamber will be divided into two 

The Model by Mr. John Hughes, R.H.A, has been 
adopted for the memorial statue of the late Queen Victoria 
which will be placed in Leinster Lawn, Dublin. Mr. Hughes’s 
model represents the late Queen enthroned and surrounded by 
groups of symbolical figures. The materials of the memorial 
will be Irish limestone, bronze and statuary marble. © ° |. 

Mr. A. J. Bolton,, architect, has prepared plans, which 
have been passed by the County Council, for a building con- 


There,might be more ‘passing ‘of examinations, more 


and 


taining 270 bedrooms, a large dining-room, billiard-rooms, 


reading-room, library, and a large hall in the basement for 
gymnasium, concerts, &c. The site is at Stockwell, and a 
company has been formed to raise the capital of 35,003/. with 
the title Ingram Houses, Ltd, 


Mr. Carnegie has purchased two cottages adjoining Shake- 


‘speare’s house, Stratford-on-Avon, in order to minimise any 


risk of an outbreak of fire. 
_ The Voting Returns from the joiners of the N orth-East 
circuit have been received. There wasa large majority against 


the employers’ proposals, who asked the men to resume work 
‘immediately at 1s. a week reduction, the other 6d. to be sub- 


mitted to arbitration. The men had previously offered to accept 
6@ a week reduction, which the employers refused. to accept. 
The employers originally asked for a reduction of ts. 6d, 
weekly. . 
A Memorial Chapel, to be known as the King’s Own 
Memorial Chapel, is proposed to be erected on the north side 
of the. Lancaster parish church at a cost of 3,0002, to the 
memory of the officers and men of the King’s Own Royal 
Lancaster Regiment who fell in the war. The requisite 
authority has been given for the vicar and churchwardens to 
apply for a faculty to carry out the work. Five new windows 
available for memorial glass will be provided. : 
The New Nave of Truro Cathedral is expected to be 
completed in May next, and a committee has been appointed 
to make arrangements for a grand formal opening. , The choir 
and transepts were consecrated in 1887, and part of the nave 
has been in use for some time. The principal portion of the 
work yet to be accomplished is the groining of the aisle. No. 
further cracks have appeared in the bases of the pillars nor any 
serious signs of settlement. Wee: ‘ 
The Association of Waterworks Engineers will meet at 
the Geological Society's Rooms on December 6, when papers 
will be read on “The Coating of Cast-Iron Pipes,” “The 
Softening Plant of the Stockport Corporation Waterworks ” 
“The Detection and Prevention of Underground 
Pollution.” 4 
The Public Works Department of the Transvaal Govern- 
ment in Johannesburg have secured the services of Mr. T. N. 
Cormack and Mr. J. L. Peddie, architects, both of whom were 
engaged in Messrs. Dunn & Findlay’s office, Edinburgh, and 
held scholarships of the School of Applied Art. vet 


Forest Fires in the United States are, according to a 
bulletin issued by the Bureau of. Forestry at Washington,, 
costly. In an average year sixty persons perish, 25,000,000 dols. 
of real property is destroyed, 10,724,000 acres of timber land 
burned over, and young growth estimated at 75,000,0c0 dols. 
rendered useless. . 1734 

The French Chamber has sanctioned an agreement by 
which the Paris Municipality becomes owner of the site of the 
Gallery of Machines erected, at a cost of 7,000,000 francs, on 
the Champ de Mars for the Exhibition of 1889, with the right, 
and indeed the intention, of demolishing it er possibly of re- 


erecting it on another site. 
The Parliamentary Inquiry into the applications of the 
Glasgow Corporation for power to purchase by agreement 
50 acres of land either within or beyond the city, and to borrow 
750,000/. for the purpose of providing houses for the poorer or 
labouring classes, has closed. The application. was greatly 
opposed. The decision of the Commissioners is as follows :— 
“The Commission finds the preamble of the order, so far as 
applicable to the acquisition of additional land, not proved, but 
in order to enable the Corporation to complete the purposes of 
section 12 of the Act, of 1897, the Commission is prepared to 
sanction additional borrowing powers not exceeding 150,000/., 
and the imposition of such assessment as may be necessary to 
meet the'same.” — Clauses were afterwards adjusted in, accord- 
ance with the decision. __. : smear 
The Late James Tissot, the painter, has bequeathed to the 
Louvre his pictures of Zhe Prodigal Son, while his engravings 
are to go to the National Library and to the Nantes and 
Besancon museums. Beri 
The Opening Meeting of the one hundred and _forty- 


ninth session of the Society of Arts will be held next Wednes- 


day evening, when an address will be delivered by. Sir. William 


Henry Preece, K.C.B., F.R.S., chairman of the Council. , , 4 


Sir Walter Armstrong, director of the National Gallery 
of Ireland, will deliver the Hermione lectures. in Dublin this 
year. The subject selected will be “ Portraiture.” : 

Mr. James Guthrie, R.S.A., has been unanimously electe 
as president of the Royal Scottish Academy. 
Academician since 1892. 


The Chateau d’Eu was the scene of a fire on Tuesday. 
Three of the four wings have been destroyed. It was visited by 
Queen Victoria in 1843 and: 1845. 

A Paper will be read by Mr. Otis D. Black before ‘the 
Liverpool Architectural Society’on next Monday evening. The 


subject is “A Holiday in Normandy.” 
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THE 


Architect and Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Buila- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers readin public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


#* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Builaings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ASHTON-IN-MAKERFIELD.—Dec. 31.—Designs, &c., are 
invited for the enlargement of the Infectious Diseases Hospital. 
The architect whose plans are accepted and approved will be 
retained by the Council to carry out the work at the usual pro- 
fessional charges. Plan of the hospital site, together with full 
particulars of the alterations and extensions required, may be 
obtained from Mr. T. Burgess, surveyor, at the Council Offices. 


BRIDGWATER.—Feb. 28.—Plans, specifications and esti- 
mates are invited in competition for power and appliances to 
deal with the accumulations of silt in portions of the river 
Parrett. Mr. W. T. Baker, town clerk, King Square, Bridg- 
water. 


CAPE TOWN.—Jan. 31.—The Council of the University of 
the Cape of Good Hope invite designs for the erection of 
university buildings. Premiums of 4027,, 2002. and 1oo/, will 
be awarded to the authors of the designs placed first, second 
and third respectively. Particulars of the competition may be 
obtained on application to the Registrar at Cape Town, or to 
the Agent-General in London. 


SPECIALITY. — 
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ERECTION OF ROUND FACTORY CHIMNEY-STACKS 
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DURBAN (NATAL).—Dec. 18.—Designs are invited for new 
town hall, library, museum, art gallery and municipal offices. 
Three premiums of 500/., 300/. and 200/. respectively will be 
awarded for the three best designs in order of merit. Mr. 
W. H. Radford, C.E , Albion Chambers, Nottingham. 


EccLes.—Dec. 12.—Plans are invited for the-laying-out of 
an area of land and for erection of dwellings for the working- 
class on part of such area. Premiums of 50/., 307. and 15. 
will be awarded in respect of the plans placed first, second 
and third in order of merit. Mr. Wm. Henry Hickson, town 
clerk, Town Hall, Eccles. 

HOLYHEAD.— Dec. 2.—Sketch designs are invited for 
schools and a teacher’s house. The competitor whose designs 
and terms are approved and accepted by the Board will be 
eee the architect. Mr. R. E. Pritchard, clerk, Holy- 

ead. 

HULL.— Jan. 31.—Designs in competition are invited for the 
extension of the town hall. Premiums of 300/., 2co/ and rool. 
are offered. Mr. E. Laverack, town clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 

ILKESTON.—Nov. 28.—Competitive plans for a mixed 
junior school to be erected in Bennerley Street are invited. 
Particulars may be obtained from Mr. Wright Lissett, Towr 
Hall, Ilkeston. 

SCOTLAND.—Noy. 29.—The Arbroath Golf Club invite 
competitive plans for a new golf club-house at Elhot. Mr. 
William Alexander, secretary, 62 High Street, Arbroath, 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AMSTERDAM.—Dec. 3.—For supply of—Contract No, 319— 
Corrugated and flat galvanised iron (soft steel) with appurten- 
ances. Contract No. 70—Asphalted cast-iron pipes .with 
appurtenances. Contract No. 71.—Corrugated galvanised iron 
with appurtenances, Contract No. C8.—Galvanised iron (soft 
steel). Contract No. D8.—Corrugated and flat galvanised iron 
plating and roofing. -Contract No. E8.—Zinced iron wire. 
Contract No. F8.—Soft steel. Contract No. H8.—Sundry 
plates, discs, &c. Contract No. 18.—Light rails and chairs 
with bolts and sleepers. Particulars may be obtained from the 
firm of Mart. Nyhoff at The Hague. ; 

AUSTRALIA.—Dec. 22.—For erection at Perth, Australia, of 
a rubbish destructor capable of dealing with forty tons of 
garbage in eight hours. Mr. W. E. Bold, town clerk, Town 
Hall, Perth. 


BATLEY.—Nov. 17.—For erection of two houses in Norfolk 
Street, off Dark Lane. Mr. John H. Brearley, architect, 
Branch Road, Batley. 

BISHOP AUCKLAND.—Noy. 25.—For erection of Primitive 
Methodist minister’s house at Coundon, near Bishop Auckland. 
Mr. J. Walton Taylor, architect, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

BOOTLE.—Nov. 17.—For erection of cart-sheds, store- 
rooms and boundary wall at the refuse destructor, Pine Grove, 
Bootle, Lancs. Mr. J. Henry Farmer, town clerk. 

BRADFORD.—Nov. 17.— For alterations to lavatories at 
Marshfield schools, and for heating and ventilating at Lorne 
Street school. Mr. Thomas Garbutt, clerk, School Board 
Office, Manor Row, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Nov. 22.—For erection of underground con- 
venience, steps and retaining walls at the junction of Sunbridge | 
Road and Southgate. Mr. F. E. P. Edwards, city architect, 
Chapel Lane, Bradford. 

BRIERLEY HILL.—Nov. 24—For erection of technical 
school and free library, Brierley Hill, Staffs. Mr. J. Lewis 
Harpur, surveyor, Town Hall, Brierley Hill. 

BRISTOL.—Nov. 19.—For erection of a group of homes 
with hall, &c , for the accommodation of about 200 children at 
Downend. Messrs. La Trobe & Western, architects, 20 Clare 
Street, Bristol. at 
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BRISTOL.._Nov. 27.—For erection of offices, &c,,in 
Telephone. Avenue, Bristol. Mr. Henry Williams, architect, 
Alliance Chambers, Corn Street, Bristol. 

BuRGEsS HILL.—For erection of new classroom at London 
Road Girls’ school, Burgess Hill, Sussex. Mr. Clayton 
Botham, architect, 128 Queen’s Road, Brighton. 

BURTON-UPON-TRENT.—Nov. 28.—For erection and equip- 
ment of an inclined retort plant and machinery at the gasworks. 
Mr. F. L. Ramsden, manager, Gas and Electric-light Works, 
Wetmore Road, Burton-upon-Trent. 

CARLISLE.—Nov. 20.—For erection of the Robert Ferguson 
Board school, Denton Street, Carlisle, to accommodate 720 
children. Mr. Walter H. Brierley, architect, Lendal, Yorks. 

CLACTON-ON-SEA —Nov. 17.—F or supply of too tons cast- 
iron pipes and connections. Mr. S. Francis, District Council 
engineer, Town Hall. 

CHELMSFORD.—Nov. 17.—For erection of. cottages for 
scattered homes. Messrs. Chancellor & Son, architects, 
Chelmsford. 

Conway.-—Nov. 19.—For strengthening and widening of 
Conway Suspension Bridge. Mr. T. E. Parry, clerk to the 
Conway Bridge Commissioners, Conway. 

COVENTRY —Nov. 23.—For construction of two concrete 
and brick gasholder tanks at the Foleshill Gasworks. Mr. 
Fletcher W. Stevenson, engineer and general manager, 
Gasworks, Coventry. 

Croyvpon.—Nov. 17.—For erection of two cottages and 
supply and erection of about 73 yards of oak park fencing, 
6 feet in height, with two gates, &c, at Beddington Corner, 
near Croydon. Mr. E. Mawdesley, town clerk, Town Hall, 


Croydon. 
DARTFORD —Nov, 18.—For additions to the West Hill 
Boys’ School, Dartford.. Mr. Henry Hall, architect, 19 


Doughty Street, W C. 

DARTFORD.—Nov. 19.—For erection of a home for female 
attendants at the Darenth Asylum, Dartford, Kent. Messrs. 
Newman & Newman, architects, 31 Tooley Street, S.E. 

DERBY.—Nov. 17.—For alterations and additions, to the 
Abbey Street higher-grade Board school. Mr. F. S. Antliff, 
architect, Draycott, Derby. £ 

Dipcot.—Dec. 1.—For alterations and additions to the 
Board school at Didcot. Messrs. Hoare & Wheeler, architects, 
17 Friar Street, Reading. . 


PATENT INDURATED STONE 
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DORKING —Nov. 18.—For laying 166 yards of 9-inch stone- 
ware pipes, and providing the necessary manholes and 
flushing tank, &c., for extension of the sewer on the Ranmore 
Road. Mr. G. Somers Mathews, town surveyor, Council’s 
Offices, 35 High Street. 

DURHAM. —For erection of three dwelling-houses at 
Heighington. Mr. R. R. Kitching, ai:chitect, New Shildon. 

FINCHLEY.—Dec. 1.—For fitting-up a chemical and physi- 
cal laboratory, science lecture-room, preparation-room, &c., at 
Christ’s College. Mr. E. H. Lister, clerk, Ccuncil Offices, 
Finchley Hall, Finchley, N. 

GERMANY.—Nov. 28.—For concession of laying-down and 
working for fi‘ty years a water supply for the town of Crajora, 
Mr. W. H. Lindley, Frankfort-on-Maine, Germany. 

GREENOCK.—Nov. 21.—For erection of a residence for the 
chief officer of H.M. Coastguard at the Royal Naval Reserve 
Battery at Greenock, N.B. The Director of Works Department, 
Admiralty, Avenue House, 21 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 

GREENWICH.—Nov. 18.—For supply and delivery of one 
50-ton electric power overhead travelling crane, with auxiliary 
20-ton hoist, and for the erection of same at the London 
County Council’s electricity generating station. All particulars 
at the County Hall, Spring Gardens, London, S.W. 

Hawirax.—Nov. 19.—For alterations and additions to 
Trinity Road Baptist chapel. Messrs. Utley, Hebblethwaite & 
Utley, architects, 10 Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 

HANWELL —Nov. 24.—For alterations to the Boston Road 
schools, Hanwell. Mr. William Pywell, architect, Cumberland 
House, Hanwell, W. 

HaRROGATE.—Nov. 19.—For seating the new Kursaal. 
Mr. J. Turner Taylor, town clerk, Municipal Offices, 
Harrogate. 

HAastTINGs.—Nov. 24.—For enlargement of Hollington girls 
and infants’ schools. Mr. C. A. Pigott, architect, Saxon 
Chambers, London Road, St. Leonards. 

HAstTINGS.—Nov. 24.—For alterations and additions to 
the public convenience, Rock-a-Nore Road. Mr. P. H, 
Palmer, borough engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 

HULL.—Nov. 19.—For alterations and additions to the 
Hull Paragon Street passenger station, for the North-Eastern 


_Railway Company. Mr. William Bell, architect, York. 


IRELAND.—Nov. 17.—For erection of a presbytery at 
Gortin. Mr. E. J. Toye, architect, Ulster Buildings, Waterloo 
Place, Londonderry. | 
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Works—-MILLWALL, 
THOROUGHLY MATURED SLABS, CONCRETE SANITARY TUB 
HOLES, PATENT IN SITU PAYING, 


Solignum 
Preservative. 


Ltd. Solignum Depot; HULL. 


Prevents Dry Rot, 
Fungus, Decay, &c. 
Enquiries 


Solicited. Wo O d 


Particulars fom IMTIOR & CO. 


SUFPLIED TO WINDSOR CASTLE FOR H.M. THE KING. : 
Payments extended over any number of years for Vestries, Corporations, and District Councils. 
No Laminations. 


Face equal to a Polished Flag. Natural York Stone Appearance. 


-- Perfect Foothold. Cope and Work like Natural Stone. 
No Air Cavities. Non-Porous. Frostproof. 
Wear alike full Depth of Slab. 

Hydraulic Pressure over 1,000 Tons. 


Never becomes Slippery. 
Contractors 


Head Offices; HALIFAX. 


E. 


Stain. 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 


WILL LAST A CENTURY. 


(BRANCH OF BROOKES, LD.), 


London, N.W.: 22 SOMERS TOWN (Midland 
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IRELAND.—Nov. 17.—For erection of 14 labourers’ cottages, 
Monaghan. Mr. S. Mitchell, clerk to the Guardians, Clonés, 


IRELAND.— Nov. 17.— For erection of three two-storey 
cottages at Tynan station, for the Great Northern Railway 
Company (Ireland). Mr. T. Morrison, secretary, Amiens 
Street Terminus, Dublin. 


IRELAND.—Nov. 17.—For erection of a new station building 
in timber at the Ballybeg station, for the Great Northern Rail- 
way Company (Ireland). Mr. T. Morrison, secretary, Amiens 
Street Terminus, Dublin. 


IRELAND.—Nov. 18.—For erection of ten cottages in Wind- 
mill Lane, Drogheda. Mr. J. B. Connolly, town clerk, Town 
Hall, Drogheda. 

IRELAND.—Nov. 21.—For erection of new buildings at 
Gransha for the committee of management ot the Londonderry 
district lunatic asylum. Mr. M. A. Robinson, Richmond 
Street, Londonderry. 

IRELAND.—Dec. 1.—For erection of a church, Aughnacloy, 
co. Tyrone. Messrs. Doolin, Butler & Donnelly, architects, 
Dawson Chambers, Dublin. 

IRELAND. — Dec. 6.— For alterations to Castledawson 
Presbyterian church, Belfast. Mr. Thomas Houston, architect, 
Kingscourt, Wellington Place, Belfast. 


KENDAL —Nov. 
Finkle Street. Mr. 
Kendal. 

KENDAL —For pulling-down portions of the walls of the 
new Aylwin College, Arside, rebuilding and completing the 
contract. Mr. John Stalker, architect, Kendal. 


-KINGSTON-ON-THAMES —Nov. 17.—For supply and erec- 
tion of two external iron staircases and the construction of 
emergency exits to the old central buildings at the workhouse. 
Mr. W. H. Hope, architect, Hampton Wick, Middlesex. 


LEWISHAM.—Noyv. 18.—For supplying iron fencing, carriage 
paid, to Catford railway station, South-Eastern Railway. Par- 
ticulars and form of contract may be obtained at the office of 
the Surveyor, Town Hall, Catford. 

LONDON. — Noy. 18.— For roadwork and _platelaying 
required for the reconstruction on the conduit system for 
electric traction of the tramways :—(a) From the Elephant and 
Castle, vz New and Old Kent Roads to East Greenwich ; 
6) from the Elephant and Castle, v/@ Walworth Road, 


18.—For refronting business premises, 
Stephen Shaw, architect, Highgate, 


Camberwell Green, Church Street, Peckham Road and 
Queen’s Road to New Cross Gate. Particulars from the 
Engineer’s Department, London County Council, County Hall, 
(Spring Gardens, London, S.W., on payment of t1o/. 
returnable). 

LONDON.— Dec. 11.—For erection of the superstructure of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum at South Kensington, for the 
Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings.' All 
information may be obtained at H.M. Office of Works, 
Storey’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 

MANCHESTER.—Nov. 19 —For supply and erection at the 
Stuart Street generating station of a series of cast-iron storage 
tanks. Mr. F. E. Hughes, secretary, Electricity Department, 
Town Hall. 

MANCHESTER. — Nov. 22. — For erection of eighty-two 
cottages on the Blackley Estate. Particulars may be obtained 
at the office of the City Architect, Town Hall. 


MANCHESTER — Nov. 28.—For supply and delivery of fire- 
clay goods required during next season at the several gasworks, 
Mr. C. Nickson, superintendent, Gas Offices, Town Hall. 


MANCHESTER. — Nov. 29 —For erection of a cast-iron 
ammonia water storage tank and work in connection therewith. 
Mr. C. Nickson, superintendent, Gas Department, Town Hall. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—Nov. 17.—For erection of two waid 
pavilion blocks, entrance lodge, &c, at the sanatorium, West 
Lane, Middlesbrough. Mr. Frank Baker, borough engineer, 
Municipal Buildings, Middlesbrough. 


MONTE VIDEO.—Dec. 15.—For the sanitary works to, be 
carried out.in Monte Video harbour. Works offered for tender 
include the following :—(a) A rock tunnel, 1,278 metres in 
length, 3m. 65 in height, and 3m. in width; (4) a main col- 
lector, 1,557 metres 60 by s,283m. 30 in length, oval profiles 
180m. and 11m. 70 in height respectively; (c) a secondary 
collector 2,016m. in length, varying its oval profiles from 170m , 
Im. 25, and om. 98 in height; (d@) the auxiliary collectors, 
affluents, &c. Plans, estimates and general conditions can be 
had in Monte Video by applying to the ‘ Ministerio de 
Fomento,” and through the respective Legations in Europe. 
Tenders made in Europe through the Legations in the ‘above- 
mentioned countries should be handed to the said Legations 
at least one month before the mentioned date. Plans, &c., 


may be seen at the offices of the Consulate-General of Uruguay, 
Edinburgh Mansions, Howick Place, Victoria Street, S.W. 


ESTAB.] 


Telegrams, 


“‘LIMMER, LONDON,” 


HYDRO- aL ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. 
A ial Ny AN 


LIMITED, 


MINETT & GO. 


SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING MILLS. 


Mouldings worked to any Design 
at Lowest possible Rates. 


[187]. 


Telephone, 
862. 


Form or BLocx 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


|For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, 


2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


‘LUMINOUS PAINT. 


MANY MEDALS AWARDED. 


’IW. C. HORNE & SONS, LIMITED. 


5 TORRENS STREET CITY ROAD, E.C. 


FRENCH ASPHALTE CO, 


ARCHITECTS 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo. ,Ltd.), Are invited to write for Samples and, Prices oi 
the Asphalte supplied from: the Company’s 


ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS|s Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 
RICHARD D. BATCHELO R, 


Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. 


pr, GASSRLS & WILLIAMSON, 
ENCINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
MOTHERWELL. 


OATALOGUES FREE.” 


TH 


WORTLEY FIRE CLAY CO. 


v 3 > 26 7, 
+ gh gore ay “an, ! One 
% oso ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. Weg. xy pit ee 
+ vA > D, . 
tose WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. Uiog Wing 
Sy iy LarcrEst STEAM WELL-Bortnc Toors IN THE KINGDOM. Om 


73 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 


Vol. LXVII. of THE ARCHITECT, 


Everyinformation to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices: 


Scaffold Boards Cut, Cornered, and 
Hooped with Iron at very Low Rates. 
Prices on Application. 
PLOUGH BRIDGE 


ROTHERHITHE 


(Adjoining Surrey Commercial Docks), 
TELEPHONE 521 Hop. 


EDWARDS & MEDWAY 


Kennington Steam Joinery Works, ' 


9 ETHELRED ST., KENNINGTON CROSS, S.E. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘“‘ Edgythe, London.” 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 
and every deseription of STONEWORK exeeuted 
on the premises. 

Architects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 
lespatch. ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


THE VALLONGO SLATE AND 
MARBLE QUARRIES CO., Lrb., 


165 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


SLATE SLABS of any dimensionstor 
Public Baths, Tanks, Billiard Beds, &c., &c. 


Prices and full particulars on application. 


CADOGAN IRONWORKS 


STANLEY BRIDGE, 


CHELSEA, S.W. 


Columns, Girders, Roofs, Railings, 


Ornamental Work, Castings, &c. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Price 42s. 6d. - Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
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NORTH SHIELDS.— Nov. 27.—-For extension of the Queen 
Victoria Schools, Coach Lane, North Shields. Messrs. 
Marshall & Tweedy, architects, 17 Eldon Square, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

NOTTINGHAM.—Nov. 20 —For erection of station buildings, 
&c., at Nottingham, for the Midland Railway Company. Par- 
ticulars may be obtained on application at the Engineer’s Office, 
Derby station. 

PADDINGTON.—For alterations at the workhouse in the 
Harrow Road. Mr. F. J. Smith, architect, Parliament 
Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. « . 

PADDINGTON. — Noy. 17. —- For construction of a .con- 
venience at the Paddington Recreation Ground, Portsdown 
Road. Mr. E. B. Newton, borough surveyor, Town Hall, 
Paddington, W. 

PORTLAND.—Nov. 21.—For erection of new coastguard 
buildings, consisting of quarters for four men, at Grove Point, 
Portland, Dorset. Particulars may be seen at the Super- 
mtending Civil Engineer’s Office, H.M. Breakwater, Portland. 

ST. ALBANS,—Nov. 24.—For erection of a pavilion in the 
Clarence Park recreation ground. Mr. A. H. Debenham, 
town clerk, St. Albans. 

. SCOTLAND.—Nov. 17.—For additions to Marischal College, 
facing Broad Street, Aberdeen. Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie, 
architect, 343 Union Street. 

SCOTLAND.—Nov. 22.—For erection of a public school at 
Lochwinnoch, to accommodate over 600 scholars. Mr. C. 
Davidson, architect, Terrace Buildings, Paisley. iv 

SCOTLAND.—Nov. 22 -—For additions and alterations at the 
Commercial hotel, Forres. Mr. John Forrest, architect, 
Forres. 

SCOTLAND.—-Nov. 25.—For constructing a store=reservoir 
on the Caae Water, and accompanying works,--about three 
amiles from Dalry railway station, Ayrshire. Messrs: J. & A. 
Leslie & Reid, engineers, 724 George Street, Edinburgh. 

SHEFFIELD.—Nov. 18.—For erection of a shed for the 
storage of lime, &c., at the Lumley Street destructor. Mr. 
Charles F. Wike, C.E., city surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—Nov. 17.—For construction of a 
new bridge over Billingham Beck and the widening of a bridge 
ever Lustring Beck, and for the construction of anew road 
between Portrack Lane and Billingham Beck. Mr. M. H. 
Sykes, borough engineer, Stockton-on-Tees. 


SUNDERLAND.—Nov. 28.—For supply of .one steam-driven 
three-phase generator, motor generators and static transformers 
and high and low tension switchboards. Mr. J. F. C. Snell, 
electrical engineer, Town Hall, Sunderland. 


SWINDON. — Nov. 18.— For erection of Jenning Street 
Board school, Swindon. Messrs. Bishop & Pritchett, archi- 
tects, Swindon. 

TAVISTOCK.—Nov. 25.—For rebuilding the Manor House 
at Warne farm, Marytavy, Tavistock. Mr. Horace W. Collins, 
architect, Redruth. , 

TRURO.—Nov. 17.—For altering premises at rear of market 
hall, Truro, to form fire-engine stations, conveniences, &c. Mr. 
Measham Lea, city surveyor, Truro. 


WALES.—For erection of new English Wesleyan church 
at Llangollen. Messrs. W. J. Morley & Sons, architects, 
269 Swan Arcade, Bradford. 


WALES —Nov. 18.—For erection of an_ out-patients? 
department at the Swansea General and Eye hospital. Mr. 
Glendinning-Moxham, architect, Castle Street, Swansea. 

WALES.—Nov. 21.—For extension and enlargement of the 
Pwll school, Llanelly. Mr. Richard Williams, architect, Burry 
Port. 

WALES. — Nov. 22.—For alterations and additions to 
Bank House, Carmarthen. Mr. Daniel Phillips, surveyor, 
Carmarthen. 

WALES.—Nov, 22.—For erection of a laundry building at 
Llwynpia, Pontypridd. Mr. A. O. Evans, architect, Ponty- 
pridd. 

_ WALES.—Nov. 22.—For erection of buildings for the 
generating station, offices and car-sheds at Pontypridd, Mr. 
Reginald P. Wilson, 66 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


WALES.—Nov. 26.—For erection of the Hafod school, 
Swansea. . Mr. G. E. T.. Laurence, architect, Chandos 
Chambers, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


WANDSWORTH.—Dec. 1.—For erection of buildings and 
other works at Waterside Wharf, Jews Row. Particulars 
may be obtained at the Surveyor’s Office, 215 Balham High 
Road, S W. 

WALSALL.—Dec. 6.—For erection of a junior mixed depart- 
ment and enlargement of the present buildings at Palfrey 


‘school, Walsall. Messrs. Bailey & McConnal, architects, Bridge 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ertificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. ‘ 
SPRAGUE’S TABLRS, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROCRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. . 
Bqual to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 


6 per ream, es 
OLDACRES & CO0.,° “Sxton wo 


“ Quantities ’’ Box, 14”x 9x5", 2s. each. 
ele. No. 1021 P.O. Central. Telegrams, ‘‘Oldacres, London.”’ 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 


199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
warded on Application. 
MepAL AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 

Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes. Slant Tiies 
Wippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and Artists’ 
, Materiais of every description. 


Street, Walsall. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1902, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s,- Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIGC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 


‘Quantities’? Box, 14 in. by 9 in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


W. HARDAKER, 13 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


TIT. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, © 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Tel. No. 1022 Hop, 


PLEASE SPECIFY 


SAM DEARDS'’ 


PATENT 


“'SELF-LOCKING” GLAZING, 


The removable Lead«Cap and ‘‘Self-Locking”’ Steel Bar 
are speciakfeatures that no other systems possess, 


Catalogues on Application. 


WEYL'’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS, 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


Requires no Nuts, Boits, Screws, or-Packing. 


VICTORIA. WORKS, HARLOW, 
‘And 34 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 


Guaranteed 5 Years, 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 inches wide). ; 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, — 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOCRAPHED 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, 


WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 185 Westminster. 
Telegraphic Address, *‘ Cartoons, London.” 
(SS RR Rg Se SS 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSH, NOTTINGHAM.” 


BEECHINGS, LTD. 
“ What we p 
can do | 


for YOU.” 


Write us to send you, Post Free, the above beautifully 
printed Pamphlet, 


—- 163 STRAND = 


RT 
A LIST of Art Plates published in ‘“ The 

. Architect’ will be forwarded on application to Gilbert 
Wood & Co., Ltd., Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus. 


—_ eo 
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WEALDSTONE.—Nov. 18 —For street works in Hindes 
Road. Mr. F. Hill Parr, surveyor, Council Offices,, Weald- 
stone, Middlesex. 

West Ham.—Nov. 25.—For street works in Glasgow Road, 
Tweedmouth Road, Stirling Road, Dundee Road, Edinburgh 
Road, Southern Road (part), Mr. John G. Morley, borough 
engineer, Town Hall. 

WEST HARTLEPOOL.—Nov. 19.—For supply of kerbstone, 
flags, paving setts, road stone, pitch and tar, lime, sewer pipes, 
metal castings, cement, disinfectants, picks and_ shovels, 
scythes, brushes, oils, firewood, sawdust, general stores, &c. 
Mr. Brown, borough engineer, Corporation Depot, Stranton. 


MANCHESTER ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 


A MEETING of the Manchester section of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers was held on Tuesday evening at the 
physical laboratory of the Owens College. Mr. E. W. Cowan, 
vice-president, was in the chair, and Mr. W. Francis Goodrich, 
of London, read a paper on “Electricity from Refuse: The 
Case for the Modern Destructor.” The object of the paper 
was to show that cremation of refuse and really efficient power 
production were compatible and could be coincident. Out of 
a total number of 160 towns in Great Britain where 
destructors had been adopted, said the lecturer, 45 towns 


had decided to combine the destructor with the lec- 
tricity works, and the actual destroying capacity of 
the destructors adopted in combination with generating 


stations might be put at upwards of 1,400 tons daily. Forty 
and even 50 units had been generated per ton of refuse 
destroyed over short periods. At Darwen, over a period of a 
year, 33 units had been generated per ton of refuse destroyed, 
and at Shoreditch, over a similar period, 20 units. Sufficient 
data was available to show that, with a well-designed and well- 
managed plant, at least 30 units per ton of refuse burned might 
safely be relied upon the whole year through. There had been 
a number of instances where for a certain period the whole of 
the power required had been obtained from the refuse, but this 
happy state of things was exceptional, and experience showed 
that the refuse-destructor was but a most useful adjunct toa 
generating station. Mr. Goodrich, who showed a number of 
lantern-slides in connection with his lecture, was warmly 
thanked at the close. 


TENDERS. 


BILDESTON. 


For erection of a classroom to the Nedging and Naughton 
Board school (U.D.). 

J. H. Castle. 7 7 ee . . : «2180 0.30 

J. DEATH & SON, Bildeston, Ipswich (accepted) 149 0 @ 


BLACKWELL. 

For construction and laying-out of outfall works and construc- 
tion of a 15-inch cast-iron hydraulic sewer, &c. Mr, 
HENRY SILCOCK, engineer, 34B West Gate, Mansfield. 


Saunders . . +4,4,539 @, 0 
W. Theaker . ; : ; 2 - m= BAe Ob Meer Ate: 
Lane Bros. : ; a : A ; eae 237- 702: O 
H. ASHLEY, Mansfield (accepted) . ‘ » 2,699 a ¢o 


BRADFORD. 
For paving a road for the Bower Green Combing Company, 
Bradford. 
J. WHEATER, Leeds Road, 7s. 3¢. per super yard (accepted), 
BREDBURY. 
For sewering of Bredbury Green. Mr. WILLIAM SPINKS 
engineer, 20 Park Row, Leeds. £ 
T. RHODES, Higher Bent’s' Lane, Bredbury 


(accepled) . ‘ P F ‘ 41,196 8 8 
BRIDLINGTON. 
For erection of a small villa residence in Belgrave Road. Mr. 
SAMUEL DYER, architect, 29 Quay Road, Bridlington. 
Smallwood & Shaw . é ; é ‘ . £672. 0 @ 
A. Gardam . : a : : ‘ : . 660 o 6 
A. Wills : ‘ ; A : eres O54 Gr. O 
A. A. Booth. - “ : : : c » 645 0 @ 
E,. E. Yeomans 4 5 : : w1O¢Ae OREO 
F. Kneeshaw ¢ . : : é - 639 0 @ 
F. Flintoft . ; » 2 : A , . 630°0 @ 
W. Barnes : F ‘ 4 3 . 628 19 @ 
T. Spink "% : ‘ ‘ . . 600 0 o 
E, Corner ’ ‘ : - : : 500.06. 6 
F. POSTELL, Bridlington (accepted) . F 494 0 0 


A. C. W: HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


Fibrous Plaster 


N 
DECORATIONS. 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, | 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone & Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


A.c. WW. HOBMAN & CO. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, S.E. 


HEATING tec 


High and Low 

Also STEAM. 

ALFRED GRINDROD & CO. 
WEST sT., SHEFFIELD. 


Telephone No. 2740, VENTI [ ATI N G 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Sultablefor all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON 8TONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 

For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, CORBY, KETTERING 
er ee ee eee ee 


BROKEN STONE, 
PAVING SETTS & 


Specialties 
in Polished Work. 


WATER SUPPLIES — 


|| To MANSIONS, COUNTRY HOUSES, TOWNS, VILLAGES, 


FARMS, &c. Thousands of springs discovered by W. Stone, 
Expert Water Finder. Artesian and other Wells Bored and 
Sunk, giving abundant supplies of Pure Water. Illustrated 
books free.—Address. W. STONE, Artesian and Con- 
sulting Well Engineer, Bolingbroke Hall, Spilsby. 


H. E. GAZE, 16 Hinde St., LONDON, W. 
CORNICES READY for FIXING from 6d. foot. — 
OVERDOORS, CEILINCS, CAPS, TRUSSES, &c. | 
ESTIMATES FOR SPEOIAL WORK. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. | 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 
Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


CROGGON & SON. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKINC. 
INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
‘‘ DURABLE”? ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 
CALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 

ANO ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 
CALVANISED CORRUCATED ROOFING SHEETS. 
Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 


~ VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR. 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 
WEATHER-PROOF. 


JOHN KING, 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, 


LIVERPOOL. 


London Office : 7 Quality Court, 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 


Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, ‘} 
Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co. 


Successors to 
\ CHAS. WATSON, F.R.5S.A.,& HILL & HEY), 


| i ' Ventilating Engineers, 
ser Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


“EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
_ SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zine 
throughout. 
Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture, 
|) Price Lists, Catalogues, Esti. 
j mates, &c., forwarded om 
application. 


Tele. Address, 
** Ventilator, Halifax.” 


ih \ 


mull ul 
AA AI 


i 


| 


REG. No. 321530. 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 
The Best Material for 


Paths, Floors, Roots, Stables, Cowshede, 
Coacn-houses, &c. 


ESTABLISHED 
1861. 


OONTRAOTOR TO {2% 7 
H.M, GOVERNMENT &2 gayi, 


Every description of Asphalte laid and supplied. 


WARMING 


T. FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET 
LONDON, S.E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


BURNLEY. 

For sewerageworks in the township of Huncoat, laying-out 
outfall works, including the construction and completion 
of settling tanks, bacterial filters, roughing filter, under- 
drains, storehouse, &c. Mr. S. EDMONDSON, surveyor. 

Accepied tenders, 
Clegg Bros, Burnley, outfall works . ‘ - £3,195 90. 0 
J.&G. Duxbury, Padiham, sewers and manholes 1,681 0 oO 
Note —There were forty-eight tenders received. 


CLACTON-ON-SEA. 


For supply of about 109 tons of cast-iron pipes and connections. 
Mr. SYDNEY FRANCIS, engineer, Town Hall, Clacton-on- 
Sea. 

F. W. LEWELLEN & Co, Clacton-on-Sea, 3-inch pipes, £5 13s. 
per ton; 4-inch, Ls 8s.; specials, £9 15s. (accepted ). 

DEVON. 


For sewerage works for the Plympton St. Mary Rural District 
Council. Mr. R. HANSFORD WORTH, engineer, 42 George 
Street, Plymouth, 


J. Crockerell. . . £8,300 0 oO 
W. C. Shaddock <0, 28 sees 
R. H. B. Neal 7,780 10 O 
J. Shaddeck 7,509 8 oO 
S. Roberts. 7,157 19 I 
A. N. Coles 6,951 oO °-0 
J. C. Lang. 6,907 Oo 4 
Hooper Bros. 6,156 15 4 
J. Binns . 6,035) t15 
A.J. Richards . 5,720 0 O 
J. Fisher 5,518 11 8 
J. Davy, Plymouth (accepted) . 5,310 0 oO 


BEMEL HEMPSTEAD. 
For street works in Astley Road. Mr. WALTER R. LOcKE, 


borough surveyor. 
H. BRown, Watford (accepted) . 


HAMMERSMITH. 


For maintaining the burners, mantles, chimneys, globes, forks 
and reflectors of the incandescent gas lamps in the 
borough. 


W. Eacar, Blenheim House, Lower Mall, 
War ras: "3c. per lamp per annum (accepted). 


- £375 9 0 


Hammersmith, 


HAMMERSMITH —continued. 


For supply and fixing of a special transformer to enable a 
supply to be given to the King’s Theatre, Hammersmith 
Road. 

Lancashire Electric Motor Company (alfer- 


©0000000000000 


mative) . 5 - 439 fe) 
E. Scott & Mountain : 268 Oo 
Lancashire Electric Motor Company 267 0: 
Geipel & Lange (alternative) 260 oO 
Johnson & Phillips ‘ 260 o 
Laurence, Scott & Co. 255 oO 
Geipel & Lange . ; 252 0 
Electric Construction Company. 251 oO 
General Electric Seen 244. 0 
Bruce & Co. ; 243 o 
F. A. Glover & Co. : 235° 7 
Fuller Electrial Manufacturing Company . 225.0 
R. Jackson & Co. ; : ‘ 220 0 
Witting Bros. . : ; 217 a 

IRELAND. 
For heating new home for nurses at the Belfast Union Work- 


house. 
R. Dawson & Co, LTD, Stalybridge (accepted) £462 0 0 © 


For supply to the Londonderry Corporation of granite for 
street purposes. 


 oe00nN000 


G. A. Watson & Co. . £156 5 
A. Stow & Sons . 152, 0, 
W. Wilson . : ’ 149 oO 
J. M’NEILL, Donegal Street, Belfast (accepted) . 119 I 
Ulster Marble and Stone Works s 11710 
J. Gordon & Sons : : 2. A102: FO 
King & Co. . 5 t ; ‘ : ; bs wa 
LEEDS. 
For erection of 16 houses at Holbeck. Mr. FRED. W. | 


RHODES, architect, Upper Wortley, Leeds. 
G. SMITH, Armley, bricklayer and mason labour (accepied). 
For erection of warehouse at Armley for Messrs. H. Hartley © 
& Co. Mr. FREDK. W. RHODES, architect, Upper 
Wortley Road, Leeds. 
Accepted tenders. 
S. Ormerod, Bramley, bricklayer and mason. 
J. Walker, Armley, joiner. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


_.JOULTING STONE. 


HIiLu AND 


DOULTING STONE CO. 


eed done ett The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 


sO Office. NORTON. STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent. Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St. STRAND. _ 


‘iano Concrete Paving 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &c. 


ARTIFICIAL STON 


For Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, Heads, Window- 
Dressings, &c. 


Fireproof Floors and Stairs. 


F. BRADFORD & CO. HOMERTON, LONDON, N.E. 
American Maple Flooring. 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced. 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 16 


8 TO 176 DRUMMOND STREET, N.W- 


Telephone No 773 King’s Oross. Telegraphic Address, ‘ Veneer. Todor? 


A LIST oF ART PLATES 


PUBLISHED IN 


“THE ARCHITECT” 


WILL BE FORWARDED ON APPLICATION TO 
GILBERT WOOD & CO. LTD., IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE GIRGUS, E.C. 


Nov. 14, 1902.] 


LEYTON. 


course of erection. 


Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


For paving at the Farmer Road schools, Leyton, Essex, in 
Mr. WILLIAM JACQUES, architect, 2 
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LONDON s8CHOOL BOARD. 


glazed partitions 


into three rooms, 


For removing existing partition and providing two sliding 


in order to redivide classrooms B and C 
including the provision of a lobby in the 


.Hancock . ° : £99 16 5 middle room for direct access to one of the side rooms ; 
Victoria Stone Co. 97 10 0 also providing an open-fire portable stove for warming the 
Imperial Stone Co. 90 7 4 middle room in each case and constructing brick flues in 
Impervious Stone Co. 84 2 6 connection with same, together with lengthening the 
Hobman& Co. . - . . 12 md eS windows in the same room, Gillespie Road school (boys 
M. McLEoD & Co. (accepted) 7Orda. 5 and girls), Finsbury. 

fFor electric lighting at Farmer Road schools, Leyton, Essex. C. Dearing & Son © Town tae ‘ £560 0 0 
Mr. W. JACQUES, architect, 2 Fen Court, Aga ee Thompson & Beveridge ' , a SEO O20 
Allam & Co. _. . : : . TL TOsdal 5, 10 London School Furniture Co. 495 0 O 
Wenham & Waters . E 872 0 Oo Wake & Dean, Ltd. 440 0 0 
- W. Simmons 820 0 oO W. Martin . 2 438 0 O 
J. C. Christie 754° 3: O McCormick & Sons 434 0 0 
H. Barlow 751 .0' O F, Bull* . : : : ‘ i a £307eAGL1O 
__ E. Ryan & Co. oa a 683. 1 0| For dividing off portion of playground and erecting offices for 
_W. R. Woopwarb (accepted ) 675 5 9 the use of the girls attending the special school ; also pro- 
| vidine the necessary drainage and connecting it to an 
GNDON existing chamber, Smith Street school, Tower ‘ent e 
: J. Shelley : : 4 : : . £3604 5.0 
_ For heating the Bermondsey town hall and offices on the low- | ’ fohnson & Co. ; } ‘ } . 296.0 0 
pressure system. Mr. R. J. ANGEL, borough surveyor. G. Parker . Y 289 0 O 
Clement, Jeakes& Co. . A , ‘ ELgt2 oO J. Peattie : 288 00 
mua, GG, Cannon é&Sons . . « .- + 41,795 9.0 F. & F. J. Wood. 272 9 O 
Brightside Foundry and Engineering Co, Ltd: =-1,784..0, 0 Vigor & Co. 7 257 0 O 
| W. Baily & Sons. : : , ant, 7722 102-6 F. Bull 25m ,0 0 
| J. Simpson & Co, Ltd. 1,755 90.0 A. W. Derby * : : : : 2408 oO 
_ C.G. Reed & Sons, Ltd. . 1,740 :O O]| For rebuilding offices, all departments ; providing additional 
| ©. Kite & Co 1,625 *0 oO a ary i : 
| 4 : : glia offices for girls’ playground ; refitting offices on roof 
palowkar & Sons ipso 28 playground ; hacking up tar-paving, rearranging levels 
J. F. May . me e495 2. O70 and falls and repaving, and providing part new drainage 
p Jones & Son. . q B4508R O70 scheme, Berger Road school, Hackney. 
__ A, Dawson & Co., Ltd. IE a aay 8 Willmott & Sons . cae £2,429 9 0 
ime. H. Tilley. . : . : Ge 34,3950. 0 @ Neal 3376 10 0 
1H. F. Joel & Co.and T. Potter & Sons, United, RrevetaaBrost . oa4e ac 
| RP Siacs ee hee 1518279099). -G.S. S. Williams & Son - 2231 0 0 

" : y : R. P. Beatti : 2,163 13 
Mather & Platt, Ltd. , 1,250 roe) Pinzon & re se oe - 
&. Macintosh & Sons, Ltd, - 1,146 0 ©} J. Peattie . er te 2120) Gas 
Werner, Pfleiderer & Perkins, Ltd, 43 Regent Durbin & Kateenark ; : ; © 3.1088 o'FO 

Ll Oa eee tt, LZ0n 10 F. Bull * 2093 0 0 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


ELEVATOR CU. 


MEDWAY) 
Dinner Lifts a Specialty. 


(CM. T. 
ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET, 


DEPTFORD, S8.E. 


LIFT 


THE SAFETY 


ee 


SHOT WATER or STEAM 
LAUNDRY & COOKING PLANTS 


sH.M. Government, 


VAPOUR SYSTEM, 
LTERNATING & CONTINUOUS 


_ DIRECT COUPLED 


| ELECTRIC LIFTS. | 


YDRAU LIC, STEAM, OR 


HAND POWER. q 


Contractors to 


Hotels, Churches, § 
Workhouses, Hospitals. 


Sole Agents for 


EVANS-ALMIRAL SYSTEM.| 


Write for Pamphlet. 
CLOBE ENCINEERING WORKS, 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


CARDIFF. | 


| 


BLAGKWALL 


|GALVANIZED IRON 


COMPANY, Limited. 
GALVD. CORRUGATED 


AND 


#PLAIN WORKING-UP 


SHEETS. 
RIDGE CAPPING, GUTTERS, 


&e. 


IRON ROOFING 


AND 


ALL 


xixvs or LRONWORK. 
TANKS & CISTERNS. 


OFFICES—5 FENCHURCH STREET; 
| LONDON, E.C. 
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a a 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued, 
For accommodation—boys and girls, 584; infants, 388; total, | For providing sliding glazed partition to divide classroom Bi in 
972, Telferscot Road school, West Lambeth. each department, Rotherfield Street school, Finsbury. 
Lathey Bros. . 3 ; : : , £255 Aa IY GO C. Dearing & Son A . : ° . - £281 0 6 
F. & A. F. Higgs ©. ; : 2 24,986 Oo Oo H. Bouneau . . . : - 255 0 6 
Martin, Wells & Co., Ltd. x Z : PCZA I 24 TO%O London School Furniture Co. 5 ; > - 23714 9 
Holloway Bros, Ltd. ‘ We A eee Saas oF 23,470) 10.20 Barrett & Power . : 2 aes b . 228 om 
J. Simpson & Son . : : ; ‘ 5 4 23\849750" 40 McCormick & Sons_. 5 ; ‘ A - 222 Oo 
J: Garrett & Son . F : : 5 ve 22:75 Suk. O 210 G. S. S. Williams & Son* , ' : : .. 206) seam 
E. Lawrance & Sons ‘ ; é Ks ee 22,5903 20100 
W. H. Lorden& Son . : , . - 22,475 © O| For enlargement—boys, 116; girls, 116; infants, 128 ; 
Spencer, Santo & Co, Ltd, . A : ¢. 122,170)..07-0 total, 360, Ivydale Road school, East Lambeth. 
C. Cox . ’ : . ete Seege na sad W. Downs j ; ’ : : ; 8,105 Onm 
W. King & Son. “ 3 : AZZ. As OL AO F.&H.F. Higgs . é : : i ore 
Holliday & een Cod. Ltd. . : ‘ Sue O77 Ouso Martin, Wells & Co., Ltd. : : . - 7;794 9 © 
W. Downs — - + +8 21,974 0 ©) (Wy Mitchell& Son ~. ~. . |. | oe. 
F. Gough & Co. 5 : ; ; : + e1s044.2,0 30 J. Greenwood . : ; : ‘ . 7,635 0 © 
: ; ) 
Stimpson & Co, . . . ‘ - 21,460 © © Holloway Bros., Ltd. ; : : : . 7,518 samme 
J. Carmichael . : : 3 : : SEZ. OAIEROmO Rice & Son ‘ : f , : . 7,445 One 
i & M. Patrick : : ‘ . pi aZeN Gola) 'fay-- <o) Lathey Bros. . : ‘ : . 7,107 ome 
W, Johnson & Co, Lid*,. @ 4 “an 20,878 10" 0 Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. . . . . 7,179. 0 
E. Lawrance & Sons : ‘ : . » 7,105, og 
For enlargement—boys and girls, 160, on arches; providing E. Triggs . ; : ’ 5 - 7;073 20am 
room for practical science, 472 feet area; demonstration- J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. : ; ; : . » 0,991: Ose 
room, 368 feet area; balance-room, &c, and housewifery fakeC; Bowyet tnx, . : ‘ 5 » .6,696, o> 
centre, West Square school, Southwark. Ss 
Martin ANellsik Contd : : . - £6 808 o o| For providing and fixing complete low-pressure hot-water 
Wicthis Sonn es : i i 6,268 © 0 apparatus to three halls (boys, girls, infants), also to six 
iupecresa art ‘ 5 ; i 6 238 0 0 classrooms on each floor, drawing classroom, cloak- — 
W. Johnson & Co., Ltd, j ‘ : A : 6,180 Rare rooms, corridors and lavatories, Kilmorie Road school, 
F. &-H. F. Higgs. . : : ; j § Fabs SEV? AO WO Greenwich. 
J. Greenwood . 2 : : ; ; 3.255779 0 LO Paragon Heating Co. . A : ; £785 Oe 
J. Appleby 5 ‘ : : ; : «516557397. 0. 20 J. Wontner-Smith, Gray & Cons ‘ : . 710 Oo 
W. Downs ; : : , j ‘ #2546390. 0120 W. G. Cannon & Sons ‘ : 2 ; . 699 %omem 
E. P, Bulled & Co. . : : : : 0150378 FOL20 Stevens & Sons . : : : . : . 660) om@ 
Rice & Son ; 5 : : : : cme5 55030 OVLO J. & F. May 3 aes, err : : < . 588°C 
T. D. Leng : 5 : f : 5 -1555708 000 R. Clarke °, - : ; ; : - + 58574 oe 
Johnson & Co.. ; ; F ; ‘ NEW 7 sien e bats) Bates & Son i . - : < ; .’ 5090 Hoa 
J. Garrett & Son 5 : : A é i Sb iS 20-50 G. & E. Bradley . : 481.0 0 
J. Marsland & Sons . , : 4 ; so 5444s 0° 10 The Brightside Foundry and Engineering oe: 
General Builders, Ltd. . : : : «2753305 WO nO Ltd. . ° ° : ‘ . 464° 038 
E. Triggs * : : a : + 5200'S O10 M. Duffield & Sons * ; ; ‘ 5 : » 427 one 
m Recgaiondea for acceptance. * Recommended for acceptance. ee 


PP i i i = =#«7+«3 ~~! 
TD MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHAI 
Ri a s y gs BACK -HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London,"' LONDON, E.C. * Telephone 274 A 


u ; FOR ALL CLIMATES 
| WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. 
| ; INSECT-PROOF.  — 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING on Jo1sts. Placed under Floor Boards sxouuD 
DAMP and DEADENS SounD. Also for Damp Walls. = 


_WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. — 


y cost, IN SPACE, 
COST, TIME, &c. 


SOUND, DAMP anp | 
scara2cs, VERMIN: P ROO ; 


Used by H.M. Government, Admiralty, War Office, India Office, H.M. Office of 7 ‘| 
London County Council, &c. &c. 


WORKS: WALDO .ROAD,. WILLESDEN, Bewe 
CATALOGUE AND QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION. 


THE FIREPROOF PARTITION SYNDICATE, LTD 


140 YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. i 
Yel. LXVII. of THE ARCHITACT, Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Price 12s, 6d. Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 2. 


SECTION us FINISHED WALL. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
22365 
MALVERN. SHIREBROOK. 

For supply of (A) two Lancashire boilers (with feed-water | For carrying-out the completion of the sewage scheme at 
heater and pipework); (B) engines, alternators, exciters Shirebrook. 


and switchboard ; (C) high and low tension concentric S. Saunders , F “ ‘ ‘ « £4,538:..0,:9 
cables; (D) transformers. Mr. H. P. MaAysury, W. Theaker . . ; : ° . OPT le are 
surveyor. Lane Bros. : : ‘ : 4 : «sk, 77 OED exO 
| Accepted tenders. H. ASHLEY, Mansfield (accepted) . “ at, 25090 =. 10 
Bi taser cables: stomata 
F 3 i 2 : : For erection of sanatorium for consumptives at Eastby, near 
Dick, Kerr & Co., transformers, alternators, engines, &c. Skipton. Mr. FRED. HOLLAND, architect, 11 Pa¢linsoh’s 
) NORTON-UNDER-CANNOCK. Chambers, Hustlergate, bradford. 
| For supply of fittings, &c., to the Walsall Wood new school, Accepted tenders. 
Norton-under-Cannock. E. Balmforth, Queensbury, mason . : eLF,19z 10° 'o 
. Accepted tenders. A. H. Shaw, Skipton, carpenter and joiner . ' 522 6 10 
Fisher, Son & Weaver, desks and fittings. .£136 12 0 T crenqodareee cept t Ob sabes ha ichitede ae d 7 
f 1 : . Ps Pe ; 8 . , . . 
| een, gas Attings nae R, Thornton & Son, Skipton, slater. : é 89 15 Oo 
RAMSBOTTOM. E. Harland & Sons, Bradford, painter . ‘ 44 00 
For eceetruction of pleecnsting paps Se sae = wat WALES. 
Beecaientinecr, Wind Elill Street Hew Sod SES | ror rebuilding business premises and offices at 6 and 7 St. 
carr Bee seme Ramsbottom, So Saree ees Seats Cones Mr. E. H. BRUTON, architect, 
119 Queen Street, Caralll, 
| chester (accepted ) . é : ; é - £9,948 0 oO Nash & Nash. s. ; ; ; : £5203 157 
| SCOTLAND. Gough Bros. . . é ° . . <0 459505 O20 
" For construction of footway and macadamising on south side | Couzens aS emer re eee Oh) ices ee ea 
| of Port Glasgow Road, Greenock. Knox &) Wells”) 9) icumee Mineo ge 704, 10 
ry 808.6. 2 |), G: Shepton oe es a ityn pte in Bese e 
R. Aitkenhead & Sons . ... ansama lee eRe Oe) 5 Parnall, Weston oy sar mac oe eee es ae 
A. A, R. LANG, Gourock (accepted). « + 1,212 17 8 eid Nepean . a ee ae Been = 
STRATFORD. D. W. Davies . telgens 3 4 é P45 50:00: OC 
_ For erection of depository at Stratford, for Messrs. C. Board- G. Hallett cay (il ie pisckiag od eevee 4, G50 Ox. O 
man & Sons. Messrs. GEORGE BAINES & R. PALMER Symonds & Co, : : : . ° . 4,400 0.0 
BAINES, architects, 5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, London, W.C, E. R. Evans Bros. 4 + 9 0 6 ie.) « 14y320° 0.0 
Estimate A. Estimate B. Cadwallader. . . AeA re Ot » 4,300 0 0 
G. F. Hosking. ‘ 6  « £3,925..0 5.0. £22.10, 0 E. Turner& Sons «. . : : » 4,250 0,0 
Meeionnson & Co. . |... 3,990 0° O° 21 0.0 Price Bros. ppg ot te 8 Fy ai meth 200s ND 
Ne PT 3 709.0 19) 9,36 6 oO} ) Thomas & Cong ey ee ans 4,189, 0 0 
Battley, Sons & Holnes ; . 3.729 0 0 SAO rS J. ALLAN & Son, Cardiff (accepted). : 11> 45410. 0-9 
Turtle & Appleton : ; sou3,035..70. 0 19 0 O| For supplyof iron castings, Merthyr Tydfil. Mr.T. F. HARVEY, 
F. & H. F. Higgs ‘ : fh 8 3,000;0 340. 25 0 nO surveyor, 
F. Gough & Co. . ; : C154 37 4 OU O 20 0 O J. ENGLAND & SON, Penydarren Foundry, Merthyr (ac- 
C. NORTH, Stratford (accepted) . 3,164 0 O 30 0 O cepted). 


Tu BATH STONE FIRMS, L™ 


| £QOLITE, LoNoon” BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. — cw, westeounwe park, 


*“OOLITE, BATH.” 
“ OOLITE, LIVERPOOL.” Head Offices: TES -AAHTTRI. be chosvehon nono, Pimcica., 
LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET. EAST. KS P 
ee peels hit arb ns Rae som Ag 
QUARRIES. Al srg QUARRIES. £ 
MONK’S PARK. § {ul BOF PEE aye BOX GROUND. 
Q 


COMBE DOWN. 


CORSHAM DOWN 
¥ iv) 4 . allt 
: CORNGRIT. ‘ aor, wh To be STOKE GROUND. WY 
~s FARLEIGH DOWN. gr vo® : WESTWOOD GROUND. 
| Registered BRADFORD ae gw’ obtained only of Registered 
“TRADE MARK, : wh The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. | PORTLAND. TRADE MARK, 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


_ OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, L™®.” QUAIfiES, PORTLAND. 


I 


Building & Decorating Department. 
JOHN BARKER & CO., LTD., KENSINGTON, 


CARRY OUT 


(IGH-CLASS DECORATIONS, INTERIOR JOINERY, MARBLE and 
JECORATIVE PLASTER and CONSTRUCTIONAL and SANITARY 
| ENGINEERING WORKS in Town and Country. 


‘hey have a large and competent staff, and can always arrange for a 
representative to wait upon clients to suit their convenience. 


DESIGNS, PLANS AND ESTIMATES FREE OF CHARGE, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
WALES— continued. ILLUSTRATIONS. 
For erection of premises in Tunnel Court, Cardiff. Mr. EDGAR — 
G. C. Down, architect, 3! ve. Street, Cardiff. CATHEDRAL SERIES: HEREFORD._LOOKING INTO NORTH 
Lattey & Co, Lids. hy £057 2S bacgacbei sa 
wy Morgan poe ae i 4 oo rae : YORK STREET AND GARPIEI 
ies , , NEW PREMISES, CORNER OF YOR IELD: 
i aieecaie eae , : : ; ‘ oe is 5 ROAD, TWICKENHAM. 
Price Bros. . . . : : 5080 20 ae aT eT 
E, Turner & Sons J 4 ; 4 i . 567 oO ©o| THE WHITE HART HOTEL, AND SHOP, CORNER OF ST. MARY'S 
W. -Thomas &Co,cikus@ oe. b ober eoea eae, es bs SuOMnO BUTTS, BEAU Ae 
G. Griffith . : ° 5 5 4 Pes ispyome eh te 
Knox & Wells”. SID Oe SYWARD LODGE, DORCHESTER, 
W. Symonps & Co. , Rectory Road (accepted) | 500 0 O 


For construction of public road on Gwernyfed Estate, near 
Glasbury Station, Glasbury, Brecon, about 800 yards long. 
R. W. HUNTER, . Clive Sigal Windsor 


LENTONHURBST, NOTTINGHAM. 


Ee Cardiff (accepted ) ; , » (2481.7 26 : : : 
Ge i ia A CONTRACTS OPEN. 

For street works. Received too late for Classification. % 
Accepted tenders. BLACKBURN. — Nov. 24.—For supply of two boilers, 
Rose Fill, mechanical stokers and fittings, six superheaters, one battemy 
Trentham . 0 . . . : : .£3co 0 O economiser, two feed pumps, pipes, tanks and. accessories, 
Wood Street. three ejector condensers, steam and exhaust pipes, condenser 
Trentham . oe tea ee ake ae ey » 100 0 ©O| pipes, tanks, valves and accessories, ash and coal conveying — 
; ; and elevating plant. Messrs. Lacey, Clirehugh < Sillar; . 

WROTHAM. — . engineers, 2 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 
For erection of house and stable at Hognore Hill, Wrotham, FINCHLEY.—Nov. 24—For supply and erection ‘of three 


Kent, for Mr. Charles Garton. Mr. EDWARD TIDMAN, | water-tube boilers, two steam balancing sets, spare armature 
architect, 34 Victoria Street, Westminster. Quantities | and travelling crane, two storage batteries and accessories, 


by Messrs. J. LEE & SONS, 35 ‘Craven Street, Strand. feeders, distributing mains, service cable, street lighting, leads, 
. House. Stable.. &c. Mr, E, Calvert, electrical engineer, Broadway, Finchley. — 

W. VU yancher, Gravesend a0) GOO, 325 Oe NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Nov. 29.—For supply of furniture, 
Elmore & Sons, Maidstone : 2,886 Oe S Fagot iy) 2 ironmongery and stable requisites for the new East End police- 
Corben, Severtoaks’ 505 2,898 90 Waa 6 20 “ON ion, aParieniaston application. to the Chief Constable’s. 
Banks, Denton Green at Oe, 22 OT Ole 243 10 © | office, Pilgrim Street. 
Emmett, Maidstone . : 5 125509 Or aO 300: 20.0 P N F f di 
Wiltchise iGevenoake ; | 2.526 0 0 293 0 0 ENRI1H.—Noyv. 17.—For erection of a reservoir, providing: 
Iggulden, Wrotham ; . 2308 14 0 346 0 0 and laying about 1,933 yards of 3-inch cast-iron water mains, 
Kimpton & Ranger, Ealing ; 2,294 aie 302 2 0 with all valves, hydrants, fittings, &c, Particulars obtainable 
Wood, Maidstone . 2,075 5 0 335 0 0} 4t the Engineer's office. 
Woop & SONS, Boughton, Mon- WALES.—Nov. 27.—For renewals and repairs to. the Cogam 
~ chelsea, Maidstone (02 modt- pumping-station’s engines and boilers, Cardiff. Mr. C. H. 

fied plan and accepted ) . ». 61,900 20% 20 210.0 4,0 | Priestley, waterworks « engineer, Town Hall. 


WASHABLE DISTEMPER 


A SANITARY | nf : 


PRODUCES A MUCH MORE PLEASING EFFECT THAN FLATTED 
OIL PAINT, AT ONE THIRD THE COST. | 


‘“‘WAPICTI” can be made in any Tint, and is adapted for. 
application to Plaster, Stucco, Brick, Stone, Cement, Wood, &c. 


FOR INSIDE OR OUTSIDE WORK. 


‘‘WAPICTI” may be used over Oil Paint, or Oil Paint may be 
applied over it. 


Manufactured by ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LTD. New Cross, London, S.E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


VE have received from Messrs. Alfred Walker & Son, 
f 7 Upper James Street, Golden Square, W., and Leeds, a 
atalogue setting forth particulars of their Granitic-stone pave- 
1ents, concrete steps and landings, fireproof floors, &c., and 
ontaining also a list of contracts they have carried out in 
arious parts of the country, which, while not a complete one, 
} certainly imposing, and represents an enormous amount of 
-ork satisfactorily executed, as may be gathered from the fact 
jyat in all cases the architects have given permission for their 
ames to be used as references. 

The work done may be divided into different sections: 


3412+. 
RS JOIST 


WiGy 2s 


tly, pavings, playgrounds, carriage drives, stable floors, 
c secondly, fireproof floors, staircases and corridors and 
e fireproofing of girders, beams and columns; and thirdly, 
ain and moulded window sills and heads, copings, plain and 
oulded steps, sinks, &c. Among the more important contracts 
sried out by Messrs. Walker & Son we may mention that of 


i 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Fi 4 
i ies 


se 
= 


5 


JENNINGS’ 


_ BATH VALVES 


(For Hot and Cold Water Supply), and 


HALF=TURN 


Upwards of 5,000 in Use in Various Parts of the Country 
in Public Baths, Asylums, Hospitals, Infirmaries, Hotels, 
and Private Houses. 


the pavings and staircases erected at the new buildings of the 
Prudential Assurance Company, Holborn Bars, Messrs. Alfred! 
Waterhouse & Son, architects, the concrete steps being 
made with their patent tread, which we illustrate, fg. 2 

being a part plan and fig. 2 the section. This is a very 
useful, clean tread, made in casting the step; it affords a better 
foothold and improves the appearance, taking away ithe: 
plainness of the steps, and may be recommended for use im all 
staircases. It has been adopted for various branch buildings. 
of the Prudential Assurance Company at Bristol, Plymowth,. 

Hull, &c ; also at the London Hospital, new hospital Maida 
Vale, Enmore Castle, Messrs. Peter Robinson’s premises, and 
many other places. Where specialiy ordered, however, the. 
concrete steps are fitted with wood, rubber, or mosaic treads.. 

Other work in hand or recently completed by this firm com- 
prises steps (over 1,100), landings and pavings for Leeds 
Central Estate Buildings ; fireproof floors and pavings for 
Yorkshire College and the new Leeds Markets; Empire 
Palace, Leicester ; Empire Hotel, Buxton; St Paul’s Schools, 
Hammersmith ; at the nurses’ home and new cancer wing,, 
Middlesex Hospital ; and fireproof staircases at the London 
Hospital, Whitechapel (outpatients’ department). 

For the Liverpool School Board they have suppised over 
40,coo superficial yards of paving to playgrounds, about 
35,0CO superficial yards for the Leeds School Board, and over 
15,0co superficial yards paving at Hotel Majestic, Harrogate. 

Pavements have been laid in London for the Marylebone 
Board of Works, and for the Corporations of Leicester, Bir-- 
mingham, Liverpool, Oldham, Newark, Dublin, Drogheda, &c.. 

Among the work executed for stable paving. we notice that 
Messrs, Walker & Son have laid at Curragh Camp, Iveland, 
for the War Department over 20,000 yards, in addition 10 that: 
at Norwich, Ipswich, and Colchester, and for the Midland and 
other railway companies in various towns, 

We have said sufficient to show the extent of the operatvons. 
of this firm, which has been established since 1861,,and the 
reputation they have maintained throughout thet long pemod is: 
sufficient guarantee that all work undertaken by them will be: 
carried through in a satisfactory manner.. 


THE Pontefract Guardians have approved a scheme of 
workhouse extensions which will involve an ultimate expendi- 
ture of 30,0007. Only a portion, to the extent of. 1acesZ, 1s to 
be proceeded with at present. 


PATENT 
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TRADE NOTES. 


JoHNSON HAtt, Eccleshall, has recently been fitted 
with the latest improved hot-water heating apparatus by 
Messrs. John King, Limited, engineers, Liverpool, employing 
their “ Rahnee” radiators and “ Rex” radiator valves. 

THE Cherry Tree Machine Company, Ltd., engineers and 
ironfounders, Cherry Tree, near Blackburn, inform us that they 
have secured the contract for the installation of a “Reck” 
disinfector, boiler, &c., at the hospital, Garden Walk, Royston, 
Herts, for the Royston, Ashwell and Melbourne Joint Hospital 
Board. 

MEssrs. HOMAN & RODGERS, engineers, of Marsden 
Street, Manchester, have secured contracts for the concrete 
fireproof floors and constructional steelwork to the Haxby 
Road and Poppleton Road schools for the City of York School 
Board ; also the new nurses’ home, County Hospital, York. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


A&A PROPOSAL by the lighting committee of the Ayr Town 
Council to light the Esplanade by alternative schemes has been 
submitted. The one provides for the erection of sixteen arc 
lamps at a cost of 582/,.and an annual cost of 96/., and the 
other for thirty-two pairs of incandescent lamps, each pair of 
64 candle-power, and an annual cost of 1157. The electrical 
engineer recommended the arc lamps. The schemes were 
remitted to the committee for a report. 

A MANCHESTER syndicate has been formed to apply for 
Parliamentary powers to erect electric generating stations and 
lay mains for the supply of electricity and power gas through- 
out a district comprising the county of Chester, the greater 
part of the county of Flint, the Wrexham district of Denbigh- 
shire, North Staffordshire, &c., a total of some 2,000 square 
miles, with a population of over 1,500,000. At a meeting of 
the Holywell: Rural District Council a letter was read from 
Messrs. Rowcliffe & Co.; solicitors, Manchester, the solicitors 
to the syndicate, expressing a hope that the Council would co- 
operate and help in the undertaking, which could not fail to be 
of great benefit to the district, and place it on a par with 
other districts. Several members said they should do all they 
could to further the scheme. 


THE Post Office has been able to announce to the Asso. 
ciated Chambers of Commerce that the underground mains 
from Stafford to Warrington for the new telegraph cables are 
quite complete, and that the cables were ordered some time | 
ago, and will all be laid very shortly, some being already 
down, so that probably by the end of the month underground | 
wires between London and Manchester and London and _ 
Liverpool will be complete. A section of the main between 
Kendal and Shap has also been laid, but the wires will not be > 
put down this year, unless it is necessary for temporary 
purposes to slip in four guttapercha covered lines. Mains are 
laid, too, between Preston and Preston Richard, a point about . 
10 miles north of Lancaster, and the cables are almost com- 
pleted on this section. 

Two schemes for the development of electric traction in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh have been submitted to the 
Town Council as a preliminary to Parliamentary sanction — 
being sought. One proposal is for the formation of a company, 
and the construction by it of a tramway from the city of 
Edinburgh to the burgh of Queensferry. It is intended to run 
a tramway from the west end of Princes Street along Queens- 
ferry Road to a point in the burgh of Queensferry opposite the — 
milestone marking eight miles from Edinburgh. The line will — 
be worked by electricity, and probably the promoters will be 
able to arrange with the city of Edinburgh for a supply of 
electric power. Messrs. Blyth & Westland, C.E., George 
Street, Edinburgh, are the engineers, and Messrs. Drummond 
& Reid, W.S, of 21 Charlotte Square, are the solicitors 
in the matter. The provost, magistrates and Council 
of Queensferry unanimously approved of the proposal, 
and recorded their hope to have the line constructed as — 
speedily as possible. The other scheme is one which has been : 
previously before the Council. The Drake and Gorham © 
Electric Power and Traction (Pioneer) Syndicate, Ltd, 
London, have written to the Edinburgh Corporation” offering 
to enter into a friendly arrangement with the Corporation by — 
which the gap now existing between the Musselburgh Tram- | 
ways Order and the Edinburgh Corporation system could be | 
bridged over, and that they would be prepared, if they were to © 
get the support of the Council, to apply for a new tramwa 
order in respect of this intervening gap. They would be p 
pared to enter into any reasonable agreement with the C 
poration either for the transfer of the Order to the Corporation 
upon terms to be agreed, or agreeing to sell the lines with 
the city boundaries to the Corporation when constructed, upo 


| 
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the Corporation granting the lease of these lines so as to enable 
the cars running through Musselburgh to join up at Joppa with 
the Corporation’s cars. The letter has been remitted to the 
‘Lord Provost's committee. 


| 
|" VARIETIES. 
|THE opening of the free library and_ public hall provided 
‘for the village of Steeple Claydon, in Buckinghamshire, took 
place on the 8th inst. The block of buildings have been 
erected at a cost of about 1,700/, exclusive of the furniture, 
fittings, &c., and stands in an elevated position at the top of 
ithe village. — 

_ Lorp Reay (chairman of the School Board for London) 
formally opened the new higher-grade school which has been 
recently erected by the Board in Gassland Road, South 
‘Hackney, on Tuesday evening. The building, which has cost 
cover 30,500/. (exclusive of site), contains accommodation for 
,816 boys and girls. 
| THE Bishop of Burnley has dedicated new vestries which 
have been built at All Saints Church, Habergham, Burnley. 
‘The buildings have cost about 320/., and include a large vestry 
for the choir, a considerable addition to the clergy vestry, 
and a room for the accommodation of an electric motor to 
‘blow the organ. Further improvements in the church are con- 
‘templated. 

Sir JoHN ArrpD, BartT., M.P., has arranged to leave 
‘London for Egypt on Tuesday next, in order to attend the 
formal opening by the Duke of Connaught, on the 1oth 
‘proximo, of the Great Nile reservoir and dam at Assouan. 
'The invitations to the ceremony, numbering about 4c0, will be 
issued by the Egyptian Government, and the guests will 
probably travel to Assouan in river boats. 

THE old and historic Cloth Hall of Newbury, Berks, has been 
carefully restored as a memorial to Her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria, and was opened on the 7th inst. as the Victoria 
‘Museum and Art Gallery. The restored hall stands near the 
‘Market Place, and ‘at the entrance to the spacious Corn Wharf, 
where there are other quaint timber-built corn granaries, to 
which use the Cloth Half had long been devoted, after it had 
ceased to be utilised for its original purpose. Affixed to the 
front of the building, facing the Market Place, is a memorial- 
‘stone with the following inscription :—‘ This antient Cloth Hall 


was repaired by public subscription as a memorial to Queen 
Victoria. Ano. Dom. 1902.” 

A MEETING of the Council of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers of Ireland was held at 35 Dawson Street, Dublin, 
on Monday, when the following were present :—Messrs. J. H. 
Ryan, president (in the chair); R. Cochrane and W. Ross, 
vice-presidents ; William Anderson, James Dillon, Frederick J. 
Dick, M. Ruddel, R. O’B Smyth, Professor Pigot, W. H. Mills. 
A quantity of routine business was transacted. A general 
meeting was held at 8 p.m., when the President occupied the 
chair. A report was read from Mr. W. R. Maguire, associate, 
the Institution’s delegate to the recent Sanitary Congress at 
Manchester, the discussion on which was postponed until next 
meeting in December. A ballot for candidates resulted in the 
election of Mr. Henry Browne as associate member, and Mr. 
George Browne as associate. 

St. ANNE’S Institute, Birkenhead, ‘in connection with 
St. Anne’s parish church, was opened on the 1oth inst. There 
is a hall about 54 feet by 30 feet and 18 feet to ceiling, with a 
gallery at one end and three classrooms adjoining, 20 feet by 
18 feet each, the whole of which can be thrown into one room 
to accommodate about 400 people on the ground floor and 
about eighty in the gallery. There is a gymnasium at back 
50 feet by 18 feet and 19 feet high in centre, with a kitchen 
between it and hall for teaching cookery. The. hall has two 
cloak-rooms at front and two retiring-rooms and platform or 
stage at the other end, with space under for storing of forms 
and chairs. The heating is by hot water from boiler in base- 
ment. There is a playground at side of about 165 superficial 
yards, with the necessary conveniences. The whole has been 
built substantially with bands and dressings of terra-cotta and 
red brick by Mr. James Merritt, builder, of Birkenhead, under 
the supervision of Mr. James N. Crofts and Mr. Charles Wise, 
of Liverpool, who have acted as joint architects. The cost. of 
building was about 2,400/. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


At the last meeting of the Driffeld Board of. Guardians, 
plans prepared by Mr. Joseph Shepherdson were laid before 
the Board for an enlargement of the workhouse infirmary at 
a cost of about 3,000/, and, after some slight discussion, 
adopted. 
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SATISFACTORY progress is being made in the rebuilding of 
ithe Wesleyan Centenary House in Bishopsgate Street, London, 
the headquarters of the Wesleyan Foreign Missionary Society, 
and the work is expected to be completed by about this time 
mext year. The former structure, once well known as the 
Zandoa tavern, was purchased in 1839 to commemorate the 
centenary of che founding of the Wesleyan Methodist Con- 
a1exion, and the trust deed provides that a building shall always 
-exist there as a memorial of that event. ; 

THE specialcommittee appointed by the Clyde Trust to con- 
sider the improvement of the river and harbour met on Monday 
and cesolved in favour of widening and deepening the river in 
-arder €a meet the requirements of local shipbuilders, who had 
Seen tavited to tender for the new Cunarders. The work will 
de eateced upea at once, and will occupy close upon two years. 
When it is completed the largest type of vessel, warship or 
Other, will be able to navigate the river. 

AN inquiry was held in Glasgow on Monday, the roth inst, 
as ordered by the Secretary for Scotland, into the provisional 
carder saught by the Glasgow Corporation to empower them to 
purchase fifty acres within or without the city boundary with a 
reiew to erecting houses for the poorer and labour classes, The 
scheme grovided for borrowing 750,000/. After hearing the 
evidence, the Commissioners declared the preamble had not 
een proved, but granted borrowing power up to 150,000/, to 
.carry gat the present scheme. 

AT a special meeting of the members of the Bradford 
Schoal Board tenders to the amount of 28,700/. were accepted 
fac the erection of a school in Grange Road, Horton. The 
Rev. R. Roberts asked if the contractors whose tenders had 
heen accepted were all paying the standard rate of wages. 

Mc. Priesta:an: They have all to sign our rule to that effect 
befare we let the contracts. The Rev. R. Roberts: May I 
take it that such signing will be binding upon them? Mr. 
Priestman: It is as binding as it possibly can be. 

THE berough treasurer of Southport has reported to the 
finance committee that the proposed expenditure of 14,002/. by 
the improvement committee on the improvement of Nevill 
Street, setting back the pier entrance, paving the footpaths and 
roadways, &c, would, provided the Local Government Board 
-granted a loan, subject to twenty-five years’ repayment, involve 
an annual charge of 873/. for interest and sinking fund. This 
is rathec aiore than a halfpenny rate. At to-day’s meeting of 
the Town Council it is anticipated the improvement committee 
will be asked to modify their estimate. 


AT a special meeting of Grangemouth, N.B., Town Council, 
held to consider a new water supply, two schemes were put 
forward, one in connection with the Stirlingshire Eastern 
District committee, which would cost the burgh 38,000/., and 
one from the Bannock Burn, which with a 1o-inch pipe track 
and reservoir would cost 51,000/, and if a 12-inch pipe track 
were laid the cost, including reservoir, would be 69,800/, The 
meeting adopted the large scheme, which will require an 
assessment rate of 25. 13d. per 1/. for capital expenditure and 
working expenses. e 

At Newport (Mon) Ald. Davis, the retiring mayor, laid 
the foundation-stone of the western anchorage of a transporter 
bridge. In order to provide means of connecting the eastern 
and western banks and yet not interfere with the river traffic, 
the Newport Corporation decided upon a transporter bridge. 
At the point where the bridge is to be erected the Usk is 
750 feet wide, and from open latticework steel towers a girder 
suspended by steel cables will cross the river at a height of 
177 feet. Upon this bridge, with girders for rails, will run a 
travelling frame, from which by wire ropes a car will be sus- 
pended at the ground level. This car is capable of carrying 
66 tons, including vehicles and a large number of passengers. 
It will cross the river in one minute by means of electric 
motors. The estimated cost of the work is 90,090/. ee 


A NEW TENON JOINT. = 


a 
MEssrs. TRUSS & CO., of 126 Fenchurch Street, are showing 
an invention which should be warmly welcomed by carpenters 
and joiners and those interested in their work. The twin- 
tenon joint, as it is called, consists of a short length of lightly 
made double-channel iron ‘or wood of the following section, J, 
which fits into grooves of corresponding section cut obliquely 
to the joint plane of the wood by means of a Special tool, and 
the effect is to produce a perfect grip and rigid joining of the 
parts. It is extremely simple, expeditious and efficacious, and 
whereas wood joined by the old-fashioned methods suffers con- 
siderably from drying and shrinking, causing ugly gaps and 
rickety joints, by the use of the twin-tenon joints the forces 
producing these cracks and gaps are actually utilised to m; 
the joints closer and firmer; for as the wood shrinks it clo 
around and tightens its grip upon the iron twin-tenon, thereb: 
converting what has hitherto been an insurmountable drawbacl 
into a positive advantage. 3 
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ORTH DRAINAGE AND SEWAGE-DISPOSAL 
SCHEME. 
\L GOVERNMENT BOARD inquiry was held on the 31st 
Colonel W. R. Slack, R.E., into an application by the 
11 Rural District Council for sanction to borrow 25,0c0/ 
sw drainage and sewage-disposal scheme for Bedworth. 
win, clerk to the Council, explained that the necessity 
plete scheme had arisen from complaints of pollution 
river Anker by the sewage of Bedworth, Dr. Bostock 
yunty medical officer, spoke as to the pressure brought to 
,the County Council on the Rural District Council, and 
that there had been several outbreaks of typhoid in 
rth, and that until an efficient sewage-disposal scheme 
ried out it was impossible to minimise many of the evils 
isted. 
C. Nicholson Lailey, of Westminster, who had been 
d by the Council, described the scheme, which includes 
fo miles of sewers. Mr. Lailey suggested that as the 
the site of the outfall works is clay, the Local Govern- 
oard should be asked not to insist upon the purchase of 
: which to irrigate the filtered effluent. 
. purification scheme adopted embodies the most 
ed and efficient bacterial oxidation—beds which will be 
the Candy Whittaker automatic revolving sprinklers. 
s type of bacterial bed has been proved to effect over 
cent. of bacteriological purification as well as to produce 
ent that is chemically of the highest class. 
Lailey, in reply to inquiries, said the scheme he had 
fore them was the cleapest, and to his mind the best 
yuld be carried out. The Inspector stated that the 
| were acting under high expert advice, and that the 
medical officer, Dr. Bostock Hill, who had great experi- 
these matters, concurred in the scheme. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL, 


sneral committee of the proposed Liverpool Cathedral 
Liverpool on the 12th inst., under the chairmanship of 
erby. It was reported that the subscriptions promised 
amounted to 156,017/. 9s 6d, of which 80,812/. 18s. 5d 
en already received. Lord Derby reviewed the highly 
tory efforts of the executive committee, and explained 
visions of the Liverpool Cathedral Act, which contained 


provision for substituting the chapel of St Nicholas for the 
church of St. Peter as the parish church of Liverpool at or after 


the opening of any portion of the cathedral for Divine | 


service. The scheme, his lordship said, had been taken 
up in a large and generous spirit, and though they would 
have to ask later on for further funds, he was one of those 
who thought that they would require to establish their 
position still further before they made any wide or general 
appeal for funds. The Lord Bishop of Liverpool (Dr. 
Chavasse) complimented the executive committee on the 
manner in which they had carried out their duties, and 
remarked that endless suggestions and criticisms which had 
been sent in had been considered by them. Mr. Robert 
Gladstone mentioned that 103 drawings were received in the 
preliminary competition for the cathedral design, and this 
number had been reduced to five. The time for the final com - 
petition to be sent in had been fixed for April 39 next. 
Sir William B. Forwood, the chairman of the executive 
committee, thought that the foundation-stone of the cathedral 
ought not to be laid until they were sure of 2c0,000/.—45,000/. 
more than was at present promised. A cathedral worthy of 
Liverpool would, in their opinion, cost probably 500,c00/. 
Lord Derby was cordially thanked for presiding and for the 
interest he has all along evinced in the scheme. 


LONDON BUILDING ACT. 


JUDGMENT was given on November 6 in the case heard on 
October 16 of a building, No. 116 High Holborn, being over 
IO squares in area and not properly separated as required by 
Section. 74 sub. 2. The magistrate remarked that a portion 
of the vaults shown on the plan had been bricked up and 
abandoned, and were therefore not now calculated in the area 
of the building. Order was made to comply with requisition of 
district surveyor within fourteen days and pay 3 guineas costs. 
A summons for neglect to comply with a notice of irregu- 
larity—London Building Act, 1894—was heard on October 16. 
The defendant had erected an enamelled iron advertising sign 
over and covering the first-floor window, obstructing all light 


and ventilation to a habitable room at No. 199 Shaftesbury — 


Avenue, contrary to Section 70. Tke district surveyor stated 
that the structure had been removed and the summons was 
withdrawn upon payment of 135. costs. 

Both cases arose in Mr. C. F. Hayward’s district. 
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NEW SCHOOLS AT HANWELL. 


THE new St. Ann’s schools in Springfield Road, which have 
been erected to the designs of Mr. William Pywell, of Hanwell, 
are to be formally opened to-morrow (Saturday). The buildings 
comprise three distinct blocks ; a school for boys and girls on 
one side and infants’ school on the other, with the School 
Board offices and caretaker’s house between the two. 

They will accommodate 1,230 children in two departments, 
all on one storey, viz. a senior mixed school consisting of 
twelve classrooms grouped round a central hall, and an infants’ 
department as a separate building. 

. The site on which the schools are erected was formerly 
known as the “ Spring field,” of about 23 acres, and contained 
the famous St. Ann’s well, which has now been drained, filled-in 
and covered over. The schocls take their name from the 
saint to whom the well was dedicated. 

The school for 780 boys and girls, although designated a 
mixed school, is not strictly so, because the upper standards of 
boys and girls have separate and distinct classrooms, and it is 
only in the lower standards that the boys and girls are in mixed 
classes. 

The school is designed on the central-hall plan, with twelve 
classrooms, six on either side of the hall. Male and female 
teachers’ rooms, stock-rooms, boys and girls’ cloakrooms, 


lavatories, caretaker’s sink and entrances are respectively pro- | 


vided at either end. 

« All the classrooms are lighted by windows to the left hand 
of the scholars and separated from the central hall by glazed 
sereens. 

, The central hall is 72 feet long, 4o feet wide and 30 feet 
high at the ceiling line, and has five open hammer-beam 
principals supporting the roof. The hall is amply lighted by 
windows at each gable end and by the glazed screens at the 
sides. In the basement under the cloak-rooms at one end of 
the building are a heating chamber, coal and coke stores, a 
repairing shop. and general store for chairs, desks and spare. 
furniture. The floor over the basement is of fireproof con- 
struction. A subway from the basement connects the three 
blocks of buildings and contains all main supplies and junc- 
tions, thus facilitating inspection and repairs without breaking 
up the surface of the playground. The infants’ school for 
450 infants consists of a schoolroom 58 feet long, 24 feet wide 
and 18 feet high ; three classrooms, each for sixty first, second 
and third-class infants, and a babies’ department of two rooms 
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for Kindergarten instruction to 130 children, The teach 
room and stock-room are approached from a gallery over 
senior infants’ cloak-room and entrance. Two entrances, clo 
rooms and lavatories are provided for senior and junio 
respectively, and an exit is provided immediately fron 
schoolroom to the playground. Lavatory accommod 
the teaching staff and a wash-up sink and store for the c 
are placed near one entrance. The babies’ entrance is_ 
directly facing the entrance to the girls’ school, so as t 
veniently allow the sisters to bring and take home their 

brothers and sisters. 7 

The design of the buildings has been conceive 
treatment of Early English Renaissance. The whole 
floors are of pitch pine wood blocks. All internal wa 
brown glazed brick dados; the upper part of the walls a 
with gault bricks. |The schools throughout are heate 
water on the low-pressure system of pipes and rac 
assisted by cpen fires when requisite. All school and 
rooms are provided with fresh air inlets, and the top 
all windows are made to open at the ceiling level act 
steel rods and screw gear. The vitiated air is extra 
means of ventilation flues and ceiling ventilators. T 
ventilators take the form of a compass marked with the 
points, thus in every room the north point and thea 
the room are readily obtained and is an instruct 
lesson to the scholars. The desks throughout are < 
executed in oak. In the senior schools the three back 
desks are raised on stepped floors. In the infants’ dep 
the desks are on the level floors, except that a gallery 
babies is arranged in a separate room. The Board 
block consists of a Board-room, clerk’s office and 
accommodation and the caretaker’s apartments of 
kitchen, larder, three bedrooms and offices. 

The Board-room is 30 feet long, 18 feet wide and 
high to the ceiling. It 1s divided into three bays by two 
roof principals, with curved ribs supported on stone 
bearing the Board’s monogram on shields in relief. A 
lincrusta dado with moulded skirting and capping 
the room as well as the entrance hall, At one en 
Board-room is a large open fireplace with hobs and 
linings and hearth, set within a marble chimneypiec 
fender ; at the other end is a large five-light stone 
window, with transome, and glazed with leaded lig 
external walls throughout are faced with yellow stoc 
with red dressings and purple-grey. bands. The p; 
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gs, sills and other stonework are executed in red Dumfries 
"The roofs of the school buildings are covered with green 
, while the offices and caretaker’s block is roofed with red 
ley tiles, which gives a domestic character to the central 
j and makes a pleasing break in a large mass of roof 
ing. | The playgrounds are tar paved, and are divided 
yainly enclosed with brick walls, and each provided with 
ge covered play-shed, drinking-fountain and the usual 
3. Great care has been exercised in fitting up the 
‘en’s out offices to insure perfect cleanliness and healthy 
indings. The contract price for the whole of the works 


1,457/, and the furniture 9217. 


PENRITH SEWAGE SCHEME. 


aturday night a private meeting of the Penrith Urban 
‘ct Council was held at the Public Offices to consider the 
‘development of the sewage outfall scheme. Mr. Winter 
led. A report by the sewerage sub-committee was sub- 
i to the general purposes committee, which met the 
‘evening. It stated that an interview had been obtained 
a representative of the Local Government Board at 
shall, and the proposed scheme for acquiring Westmor- 
dolme was formally abandoned. The report continued :— 
‘October 11 Messrs. Brierley & Holt, engineers, Black- 
‘were instructed to inspect and report upon other lands in 
eighbourhood of Penrith suitable for sewage disposal 
ses, and after the necessary investigation, levelling and 
ying, they reported that 25 acres of Whinfell Holme, the 
rty of Lord Hothfield, is the most suitable. Com- 
sation has been opened with the agent of Lord Hoth- 
(Mr. R. B. Barrett) with the view of purchasing the 
named by agreement if possible, but in order to pro- 
for the eventuality of the failure of the negotiations. 
sub-committee consider that it is absolutely necessary 
- Council should be in a position to petition the Local 
nment Board for a provisional order in respect of such 
in time for passing the Act confirming the order through 
ment during the session of 1903. If this is admitted the 
‘il should at once instruct the necessary steps to be taken, 
statutory notices have to be advertised and plans de- 
dthis month (November), In regard to the present use 
‘Westmorland Holme your sub-committee have had their 
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attention called to a small arm of land which requires to be 
immediately put‘ out of use for irrigation purposes, and in order 
that this may be done and the work at the Holme conducted 
in a thoroughly satisfactory manner during the remaining 
period it is in the hands of the Council, instructions have been 
given to lay a new drain from the precipitating-tanks to a suit- 
able site about 173 yards distant, at an estimated cost of 701, 
to 807.” 

On the recommendation of the general purposes committee 
it was resolved to instruct the Clerk to take all the requisite 
steps to obtain compulsory powers to purchase 25 acres of the 
Whinfell Holme and land for roadway thereto, and that his 
services in connection therewith be remunerated by such sum 
as the Council may hereafter fix. 


A GOVERNMENT CONTRACT. 


ON September 11, 1899, Messrs.. B. Graham & Sons, of 
Huddersfield, entered into a contract with the Commissioners 
of Works and Public Buildings for the erection of a post office 
at Stalybridge. Before the contract was completed it was 
determined by the Commissioners, who took possession of the 
unfinished work, materials and plant. The defendants justified 
their action under the terms of the contract on the ground 
that the plaintiffs had put in the roof of the sorting office joists 
which were not according to the specifications, and failed to 
remove them on the order of the architect. An action was 
brought at the Leeds Assizes in August 1901 by the contractors. 
The Lord Chief Justice held that in the circumstances the 
defendants’ architect had not adjudicated on the quality of the 
timber himself, but had delegated this duty to the clerk of the 
works, and that as the architect’s adjudication was a condition 
precedent to the defendants’ right to terminate the contract, 
gave judgment for the plaintiffs. From this decision the 
defendants appealed. There was also a cross appeal by the 
plaintiffs, who contended that the learned judge was wrong in 
not leaving to the jury the question of whether or not the 
defendants had waived their right to terminate the contract. 
In the Court of Appeal the case was heard by the Master of 
the Rolls and Lords Justices Romer and Mathew. 

The Solicitor-General said that stated shortly the question 
really came to this, whether the defendants’ architect, who had 
certain powers under the contract, had adjudicated on certain 
defaults of the builders, which adjudication was a condition 
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precedent to the defendants having power to determine the 
contract and to enter into possession of the works themselves. 
As far as he could see the whole judgment of the Jearned Lord 
Chief Justice turned upon that one question. The learned 
judge held that there was no evidence of adjudication by the 
architect at all, and that therefore the Commissioners had no 
right to terminate the contract. 
his lordship thought there was no question for their considera- 
tion. The Court would see that in one view of the case there 
might be a question which ought to have been left to the jury, 
but at an early stage in the proceedings the Lord Chief Justice 
said he would not allow evidence on the question as to whether 
there was in fact default by the builders to be submitted to the 
jury. 

The Master of the Rolls said the first question to be 
decided was whether the architect had acted in accordance 
with the terms of the contract, so as to justify the defendants 
in determining the contract. If the Court should be of opinion 
that there was a consummated forfeiture, then there arose a 
second question of whether the defendants had waived their 
right to exercise that forfeiture. As to the first point, the 
Lord Chief Justice» had held that the architect had not 
adjudicated on the matter, in that he delegated the duty 
of inspection to his clerk of works. By the terms of the 
contract the architect could order the removal of any mate- 
rials used in the building that “appeared to him” not 
up to the specified quality. The plaintiffs’. contention 
was that that being so he must himself examine and decide 
upon what particular timbers were not up to quality. What 
the architect actually did was to examine the wood on the 
ground, and finding that it was not of the required quality 
direct the clerk of the works to mark the timbers already put 
in the roof of the sorting-house to which he objected. Upon 
that gentleman’s report the architect framed his certificate, and 
the question was whether in these circumstances the architect 
could be said to have adjudicated on the matter. It was perfectly 
obvious as a matter of business that one could not expect an 
architect to go into every detail himself. He (the Master of the 
Rolls) had no hesitation in holding on the authorities that the 
architect, having himself first ascertained that the timber being 
used was not of the stipulated quality, was perfectly entitled to 
delegate the duty of particularising which of the timbers had to 
be removed. That being so, the defendants had the right to 
terminate the contract, if they had not waived their right of 
doing so. His Lordship added that a cross appeal had been 
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made by the contractors, who contended that in res 


forfeiture a more than reasonable time was allowed Pas 
before the certificate of the architect was obtained. Bi 
a point which would involve the consideration of facts, and | 
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DEEPENING THE THAMES. 


IN May last the engineer of the Thames: Conserva 
instructed to report upon the cost of deepening the nay 
channel of the river between London Bridge and the ent: 
to the Millwall Docks. After consideration of his report, 
was presented in June, the Conservators have determi 
dredge the river, so that there will be a depth of wa 
lowest spring tides of 14 feet between London Bridge 
Thames Tunnel, the channel being 200 feet broad, th 
the greatest width possible, owing to the tiers. Be 
Thames Tunnel the depth will be increased to 16 f 
channel 300 feet wide. ‘The cost of this work is esti 
54,0007. At present the depth of the river above the 
Tunnel is in some places no more than Io feet 6 inche 
tide, owing to silting up. In this part of the channela 
depth than 14 feet is not practicable, because there i 
13 feet over the roof of the tunnel, and as the Commis: 
on the Port of London point out in their report, a certai 
ness of soil must be left above the top of the tunn 
consequently must render of little practical use any dee 
ofthe Pool further than that which is now to be underta 
the Thames Conservancy. * a 


GERMANY AT THE ST. LOUIS EXHIBITI 


THE official decision of Germany to take part in the Univers 
Exposition to be held in St. Louis in 1904 has long bee 
assured, The delay in making the announcement ha: 
due wholly to the exigencies of the domestic situatio: 
the depression in business prevailing during the past 
years, In fact, after the visit of Prince Henry to St. Louis, 
tender by the Emperor of a statue of Frederick the 
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of Washington, and the changed attitude towards the 
{roe doctrine recently apparent, participation on large lines 

certain. These have been an earnest of the Emperor’s 
se to please and conciliate the Americans upon both the 
matic and personal sides. 
ligh politics has, however, been only one of the influences 
sad this decision. The principal idea, never out of mind, 
, been that of broadening the demand for German wares, 
i 


ity 


the result that there is general concurrence in the opinion 
as to the necessity and the helpfulness which come from 
i nost perfect and varied displays at all the great exhibitions 
ya that at Paris in 1990 was striking, following though it did 
vailure to exhibit there at all in 1889. The great Krupp 
+ which has so distinctly been built up to its present 
.sive proportions by the policy inaugurated at the Great 


sibition of 1851, and since maintained without interruption, 
, really been the one potent example. 

The latest returns show in a very striking way the growth 
frade relations between the United States and Germany 
12 the Chicago Exhibition of 1893. In that year the exports 
«ithe United States to Germany amounted to 92,357,163 dols. 
se had increased in 19901 to 191,780,427 dols. Last year there 
» a reduction of about 18,000,000 dols , due wholly to the 
ytage in the maize crop. In the year following the Chicago 
- ibition the imports of German merchandise into the United 
tes were 60,387,995 dols. In 1902 these had become 
999 905 dols. Both in imports and exports Germany, in 
<elations to the United States, has passed France, and is 
¢ second in importance, although still far behind the United 
‘gdom, the predominance of which in both respects still 
eains unchallenged. 

At the Chicago Exhibition of 1893 Germany expended 
tut 800,020 dols. (160,0c0/.) upon its buildings, its official 
ilay, and as an aid to the manufacturing and commercial 
sures. No country in the world has been quicker to see the 
ortance of the phenomenal growth of population and wealth 
ych has been going on in the Mississippi Valley during the 
.: twenty years—an expansion in purchasing power which 
. not escaped the knowledge and attention of the Emperor. 
"1s far no announcement has been made of the sum likely to 
«et aside for use at St. Louis ; but from assurances given by 
Emer that for the purpose of illustrating every phase 
(ts artistic, manufacturing, agricultural and industrial de- 
pment Germany would make at St Louis the finest exhibit 
\¢ shown from that country, the conclusion has been reached 
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that at least 4,000,000 marks (200,000/.) will be set aside for 
this purpose. She Commissioner, whose appointment has just 
been formally announced, sailed at once in order to investigate 
upon the spot the progress made in the preparation for this 
exhibition, and to choose the site for the building to be erected 
by his Government. 


THE ASSOUAN DAM. 


On Saturday evening Sir John Aird explained his operations 
in Egypt in connection with the Assouan Dam. Two of his 
partners, he said, were present and he thought he might say forall 
of them that they had had the opportunity afforded them of carry- 
ing out works which were not only of national but also of world- 
wide interest. Those works they had carried out, he might 
say, quite successfully. The secret of the success of the great 
work in which he had been engaged was that they had the 
advantage of several things ; and first he must express the 
gratitude which had always been in his breast to the kind 
Providence which gave them two low Niles during the con- 
struction of the works, an event which had not occurred for 
forty years and did not exist now. He also desired to express 
his thanks for the kind and cordial assistance of the. Govern- 
ment in enabling them to put their shoulders to ‘the wheel 
and to make their backs firm so as to carry out the work they 
had undertaken, which they had accomplished at an earlier 
date than they had at first anticipated, He did not desire to 
take all the credit for the work. Mr. Fitzmaurice, now 
engineer to the County Council, who was the chief engineer at 
Assouan when they had commenced these works, and who, he 
was glad to see, was present that evening, had helped them 
materially to do what they had been able to accomplish and 
they were very grateful to him for his work on their behalf. 
He must also express his thanks to the fellaheen who had 
worked so well, for, as in other cases, so in Egypt, it was not 
because of the work of one individual, but because they were 
able to get the valuable assistance of others that they found 
that they were able to do what they had done in that great and 
wonderful country. They had the help, too, of the Egyptian 
Government by their officers working with them in the matter, 
and so it was that by means of all these aids he had been placed 
in the position of one of whom it had been said that he had 
“dammed the Nile.” They had probably read the telegram 
which came from Lord Kitchener last week. He was very 
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proud to receive it, and it would be put in a frame, placed in | plaintiff is suing either in respect of an alleged right to the f 
his office, and treasured by the firm. Lord Kitchener had | access of light to his windows over the open space, or in respe 
done them the greatest possible honour, and him the greatest | of a public right to have the space maintained as open q 
pleasure one man could give to another, by expressing, as he | without the erection of a hoarding, which he calls a buildir 
had done, his kind appreciation of the work they had carried out | In the former case he is suing upon an alleged private righ 
for the benefit of Egypt, and he hoped also for that of this | there is no public right of access of light to private proper, 
nation. In the latter he is suing in respect of an interference with 
ao public right from which he personally ee special damag 
In either case he can sue without joining the Attorney- Gener 
RIGHT TO LIGHT. The public are not the owners of Nicht overlooking de spac 
JUDGMENT has been given by Mr. Justice Buckley in the case | and there is no public right to access of light to any su 
Boyce v. Paddington Borough Council, which related to the | windows. The public right is to have the open space so ke 
rights of adjoining owners to claim access of light from over | as to allow the enjoyment by the public of the space in an op 
disused burial-grounds. His lordship said :— condition, free from buildings. That right the plaintiff 
When stripped of all technicality the question to be deter- | entitled to as a member of the public, but any right 
mined in this action is whether the owners of lands circum- | access of light to the windows of his property is not 
jacent to and abutting upon other land which has become an | public right. It is not a right which any member 
open space within the Metropolitan Open Spaces Acts, 1877, | the public enjoys in common with himself. If, ther 
1881 and 1887, and the Disused Burial Grounds Act, 1884, | fore, he claims upon the footing that he has a right | 
become at once, by virtue of those Acts, or must be allowed to | the access of light to his windows, he is suing in respect of 
become, after the period of the Prescription Act, by virtue of | private, and not a public right, and the Attorney-General is ni 
an enjoyment which cannot be excluded by the erection of a] a necessary party. Further, if he is suing in respect of h 
hoarding, entitled as of right to the access of light to the | right as a member of the public to say no building shall be p 
windows of any buildings which they may erect contiguous to | on the land, and this hoarding is a building, there he would t 
the open space. The open space in question is the disused | suing in respect of a public right and the Attorney-Gener 
burial ground of St. Mary’s, Paddington. The plaintiff is a | would be a necessary party, but for this fact—that the plainti 
person who has recently erected a large block of flats imme- | personally upon this hypothesis suffers special damage fro1 
diately abutting upon that open space, with numerous windows | the breach of a public right, and if he do so suffer then he ca 
overlooking it, The defendants contend that they are entitled | sue without joining the Attorney-General. A plaintiff can, 
to erect a hoarding in front of those windows so as to preclude | it seems to me, sue without joining the Attorney-Gen 
the plaintiff from prescribing for rights of light. The plaintiff | two cases ; first, where the interference with the public rig! 
says they are not so entitled, and asserts his case upon two | such as that some private right of his is at the same time 
grounds. He says, first, that he, as a member of the public, | fered with—as e.g. where an obstruction is so placed in a high 
is entitled to insist that the space shall be an open space, from way that the owner of premises abutting upon the highway: 
which it results that there will be free access of light to his specially affected by reason that the obstruction interferes 
windows ; and, secondly, that, whether this is so or not, the | his private right to access from and to his premises to an: 
defendants cannot erect a hoarding so as to prevent his becoming | the highway; and secondly, where no private right is 
entitled by prescription, because they are by the relevant Acts | fered with, but the plaintiff, in respect of his public right, suffer 

of Parliament forbidden to erect any building, temporary or | special damage peculiar to himself from the interfere 
movable, except for the purpose of enlarging the church. A | the public right. The former proposition, I think, is 
hoarding erected for the purpose of preventing the acquisition | deduced from Lyon v. Fishmongers’ Company and F 
of a prescriptive right to light is, he says,a building. The Hobson, and was one which I had to consider in Ch 

“defendants have raised the contention that the plaintiff cannot | Mayor of Westminster; while the latter. is to be 
maintain the action without the concurrence of the Attorney- | Iveson v. Moore, Hart wv. Bassett, Benjamin v, St 
General. This contention, to my mind, cannot succeed. The! Winterbottom v. Lord Derby. -I think, therefore, 
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itiff has the right which he claims 

st the outset it would seem to be an extraordinary proposi- 
that, because an open space is devoted to the public for 
yment in an open condition, free from buildings, for 
cise and recreation (see Metropolitan Open Spaces Act, 
¥, section 1, Act of 1881, section 5), the result should be 
ive immediately, or by the unavoidable operation of the 
(cription Act to the circumjacent owners, as matter of right, 
jisement of light which theretofore they had not enjoyed. 
ny point to one case in which such a construction certainly 
jt admissible. A disused burial-ground which is so deait 
fas to become an open space under these Acts may never- 
he be used for the purpose of enlarging a church, chapel, 
ing-house, or other place of worship (see the Act of 1884, 
m3). If the plaintiffs proposition were true, the owner 
> adjoining land would after the Prescription Act had run, 
cne (without any power on the part of the owners of the 
€ space to prevent his becoming) entitled to rights of light 
ethe open space which might prevent the subsequent erec- 
iieauch an enlargement as that Act allows ‘he proposi- 
i for which the plaintiff contends is evolved from the 
eises that because the space is to be an open space, there- 
«here must be free passage of light over it to the windows 
fuses built on the adjacent land. This begs the question 
dssumes that a hoarding cannot be erected. The Acts do 
t:ontemplate the statutory creation of any such conse- 
eial rights in the neighbouring owners. The space is to 
en for the public purposes for which it is to be enjoyed — 
is, for exercise and recreation. It is not to be open so as 
jeate rights in favour of. adjoining landowners. The 
be is not dealing with the creation of easements or the 
eon of any right other than a right in the public to enjoy 
yace as an open space for the purposes indicated in the 
t' As an adventitious advantage the owner of the adjoining 
cvould, no doubt, in most cases in fact obtain the benefit 
a and light. But he is not, I think, entitled to it as a 
cofright. The rights created are public rights, There 
youblic right to have free access of light to windows on 
jad surrounding the open space, or any part of it. The 
iffs contention really is that he has that right which 
| be a private right because there is another and a 
ent public right. But then the plaintiff says, “ Assume by 
‘of the statute I do not immediately acquire an easement, 
;a member of the public I have a right to insist that no 


Tt 
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if is well constituted, and I pass on to consider whether the 


NN 


For Every Description of 


building shall be put upon the open space, and if no building ” 
(which he says includes a hoarding for the purpose of prevent- 
ing a prescriptive right) “is put up I shall under the Prescrip- 
tion Act get a right in time, and the effect of the Acts is that 
matters must be so left as that I shall acquire that right.” This 
argument is rested upon a contention that a hoarding put up 
for the purpose of preventing the plaintiff prescribing under the 
Prescription Act is a building. Several cases have been 
referred to as to whether a hoarding is a building. In Pocock 
v. Gilham and Wood v. Cooper it was held that that a hoarding 
or a screen was, and in Slaughter v. Mayor of Sunderland, 
Wilson v. Queen’s Club and Foster v. Frazer that it was not, 
a building. From these cases I can derive no principle other 
than this—that a hoarding may or may not, according to the 
context, bea building. If the building spoken of be one which it 
is contemplated shall have a stuccoed front and a slate roof 
(Foster v. Frazer) or a building to be erected under a building 
lease (Wilson v. Queen’s Club) a hoarding will not be a build- 
ing. If the question arises under a lessee’s covenant not to 
put up a building, and he does put up a hoarding which affects 
the adjoining occupier (Pocock w. Gilham and Wood vz, 
Cooper) it may be a building. What I have to consider is 
whether such a hoarding as the defendants would put up to 
prevent the plaintiff from acquiring prescriptive rights would 
be a building within the Acts with which I have to deal. In 
my opinion it would not. It would be an erection, not put up 
for any purpose of building, but as a necessary act to prevent 
the acquisition of a prescriptive right. The word in section 5 
of the Act of 1881 occurs in the connection that the land is to 
be enjoyed “in an open condition free from buildings.” I 
think this means such buildings as would preclude or diminish 
its enjoyment in an open condition for exercise and recreation 
(Act of 1877, section 1). In section 3 of the Act of 1884 the 
erection of any buildings upon a disused burial-ground is for- 
bidden except for the purpose of enlarging a church. I think 
the word ‘“ buildings” there means erections which would cover 
some part of the ground, as the enlargement of a church would 
do. It does not refer to something in the nature of a fence or 
barrier to prevent the acquisition of prescriptive rights to light. 
Upon these grounds I come to the conclusion that the plaintiff 
has not by virtue of the Acts acquired such an easement as he 
seeks to enjoy, and that the defendants are not by the Acts 
precluded from erecting such a hoarding as is necessary to 
prevent him from obtaining the benefit of the Prescription Act. 
I think, therefore, that the action fails, and I dismiss it with costs. 
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CROSS TRAFFIC IN LONDON THOROUGHFARES. 


THE highways committee of the London County Council have 
reported upon the question referred to them at the beginning 
of the year, of dealing with cross traffic in main thoroughfares 
by means of bridges or subways. The chief engineer of the 
Council, in dealing with the suggestion for the construction of 
a subway to meet the cross traffic at the junction of the Sirand 
with Wellington Street, and of Holborn with Southampton 
Row, has pointed out that the scheme already sanctioned by 
‘Parliament for the construction of a shallow, underground 
.tramway from Theobald’s Road along the new street to 
the Strand would make the construction of a subway for 
ordinary vehicular traffic impracticable, and that it would also 
be impracticable to find space for the approaches to a bridge 
over Holborn in consequence of the tramway subway, when it 
will come to the surface in Southampton Row. If a bridge 
with inclined approaches were constructed from Wellington 
Street to Waterloo Bridge it would be necessary to remove the 
western steps of Waterloo Bridge and to carry the approach 
to the first abutment of the bridge, with the result that even 
then the gradient would be as steep as I in 20. This could be 
improved to I in 3) if the inclined road were extended toa 
considerable distance on to Waterloo Bridge, involving a 
widening of the northernmost span of the bridge. This 
widening could not be carried out by merely widening the 
arch, but would necessitate a girder span over the Victoria 
Embankment, unless the bridge were widened for its entire 
length across the river. It would be necessary to widen 
Wellington Street and to place the inclined approach in the 
middle of the widened thoroughfare, because if the inclined 
approach were placed on one side of the street one line of 
the traffic using the approach would, upon reaching Waterloo 
Bridge, have to cross one line of the traffic passing on a level 
to the Strand, with the result that the construction of the bridge 
would do little more than tend to remove from the Strand the 
congestion caused by cross traffic to the point where the 
inclined approach delivered on to Waterloo Bridge. To con- 
struct a subway for general traffic from Southampton Row 
under Holborn would not only involve considerable inter- 
ference with the projected tramway-subway scheme, but would 
also make it necessary either to syphon the Fleet sewer in 
Holborn or to divert the sewer at considerable expense. The 
highways committee feel that they have no alternative at the 
present moment but to advise that the question of the con- 


struction of a subway or bridge at the junction of the Str 
with Wellington Street, and at the junction of Holborn y 
Southampton Row should be postponed until after the for; 
tion of the new street from Holborn to the Strand. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS, 


Mr. WALTER LONG received at the Local Government Bo 
on the 6th inst. a large deputation representative of aln 
every part of the country, and of all shades of politics in reg 
to the Plumbers’ Registration Bill. A number of medica], 
other bodies were also represented. | 

Sir L. M. M‘Iver, M.P., introduced the deputation, wi 
included, Sir S. Crossley, Bart., M.P., and many others, 

It was stated that more than half the members of the Ho 
had expressed approval of the Bill, which had passed 
House of Lords and was now before the Lower Cham! 
Among the speakers were Alderman Sir John Knill, mas 
and Mr. Coles, clerk of the Plumbers’ Society, and others, — 

Mr. Walter Long, in reply, said he entirely recognised 
influential character of the deputation, the whole country be 
represented in some form or another. He had no hesita 
in saying that the Government regarded the measure \ 
hearty approval and with goodwill, for there was great ro 
for improvement in p!umbingwork. os 

However great the discoveries of science, and howe 
anxious the householder might be to have the best system 
drainage in his house, his efforts were likely to be defeated 
work so carelessly done that all appliances were rende 
useless, with a consequent spread of disease. So far as 
prospect of the Bill was concerned, they were almost im sj 
of Paradise, and they only wanted to get those gates open. 

Personally, he regarded the present position of non-con 
versial legislation in the House of Commons as most un 
tunate and most serious for the country at large. There 
no departmeut where there was greater need of departme 
legislation than his own, and yet it was a practical impossib 
for him to carry less contentious measures of hisown. | 

It would not be honest of him to say that he could ad 
the Government to take up the Bill in the present stat 
public business, but he suggested that Members of Parliam 
interested in its provisions should endeavour to render it 1 
controversial, in which case he would support it in Parliam| 
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THE WEEK. 


On May ro WILLIAM HENRY Bartow was presented with 
a testimonial and address from the members of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, congratulating him on attaining 
his ninetieth year. He passed from this life on the 12th 
inst. His name has been long associated with construction. 
He and his brother were sons of PETER BARLOw, who was 
professor at Woolwich, and whose ‘ Treatise on the Strength 
of Materials” is still recognised as a standard work of 
reference. ‘The sons were also authorities on materials. 
WiiuiAM Bartow gave much attention to strains in beams 
and the determination of the neutral axis. He demon- 


strated that there was an element of strength in beams 
subjected to transverse strain arising from the lateral action 
of the fibres or particles on each other, which tended to 


modify the effect of the unequal strains and opposite forces, 
and thus diminished the amount of extension and com- 


' pression which would otherwise arise, constituting in effect 
a resistance to flexure. 


In the early days of railway con- 
struction WILLIAM BARLOw was engaged on the Manchester 
-and Birmingham line. - At a subsequent time he became 
engineer of the Midland system. Acting on a suggestion of 
‘some Burton brewers who wished to have cellar space 
unimpeded by columns, he designed the roof of the 
St. Pancras terminus as a single span, a feat which at the 
As a consulting engineer his 
advice was widely sought. 


_ WHEN the extent of the limestone formation in these 
‘countries is considered, it indicates a defect in our com- 
‘merciai system that it is necessary to go to Belgium and 


‘elsewhere abroad for lime. At the meeting of the London 
‘County Council on Tuesday it was decided to order 
14,800 tons required at the Barking outfall from a Belgian 
firm. During five years Belgian lime has been utilised in 
the works of the Council, and, according to one cf the 
members, it answers better than. English lime. When so 
much money is expended on Belgian iron and steel every 
ear there seems to be little use in condemning the im- 
portation of lime. But every case of the kind makes it 
more evident that the field for British productions is every 
ear becoming more narrow in Great Britain. There is no 
doubt that one cause is the difference between the facilities 
Offered for the carriage of goods and materials in this 
country and abroad. In all parts of England complaints 
are heard about the obstacles which ex'st to the conveyance 
of goods, as if railways were intended for passenger traffic 
uone. The shipping companies are also apparently in- 
ifferent to trade. There are no doubt other causes at 
ork, and the evil which arises in connection with the 
duilding trades especially is not to be remedied by opti- 
istic theories atout the advantages of Free Trade as a 
vhole. 

| 


Tue decision which was given on Tuesday by Mr. 
‘ustice FaRWELL in WepsTER v. BREWES should make the 
jecessity more apparent than heretofore of having a general 
)lan indicating the class of buildings to be erected when- 
iver an estate is sold in plots or let on leases. It is not 
jleasant, for instance, when a man will convert part of a 
arden into a site for a stable regardless of the inconveni- 
nce which will arise to his neighbours. Some will say the 
deal authority need not pass the plans for the stable, but 
- fat is one of those theoretical conclusions which do not 
ways apply to actualities. In the case mentioned above, 
‘hich related to an estate at Enfield, it was covenanted 
jat the purchaser, his heirs and assigns, would not erect 
n the land any buildings other than one or two detached 
ee Tesidences ‘with the appurtenances thereto,” of a 
ttain value. ‘The defendant was not satisfied with 
aving stables and ccachhouse as well as a dwelling- 
Ouse on his plot, but erected a building 30 feet long 
ad 20 feet high for the storage of bicycles, firewood, 
undry utensils, &c. The plaintiff demurred to the new 
ection on the ground of obstruction of light and air and 
iterference with the view from the windows. His lordship 
onsidered that the purposes for which the building was 


erected were reasonable, and that the defendant was entitied 
to erect such a building without regard to the convenience 
of his neighbour, who could not dictate to him the height 
to which or the position in which it ought to be built. The 
case was therefore dismissed with costs. To a lawyer, that 
was the only proper ending. An architect must, however, 
believe that the outbuilding diminished the amenity of 
any adjoining properties, and might have an injurious effect 
on their value. It is not to be denied that new require- 
ments have occasionally to be met. Many a prim suburbar 
garden has been spoiled by improvised sheds for bicycles, 
and those structures become eyesores to those who do not 
employ similar machines; but who is to make a sacrifice in 
such cases ? 


THE Chateau d’Eu, of which about two-thirds were 
destroyed by the conflagration of last week, if considered 
as a work of architecture was not one of the remarkable 
buildings of Normandy. It was erected by the Duc de 
GUISE in 1578 on a site where a castle stood that belonged 
to several ancient families in succession, and which whs 
consumed by order of Louis XI. The building was an 
example of construction in red brick, and was erected 
under the direction of CLaupDE LrEror. ‘The roofs were of 
slate and of excessive height. In modern times its uses 
were varied. During the first revolutionary period it was 
used for a hospital. NapoLeon wished to make of it a 
country house. When it came into the possession of the 
Duc pD’ORLEANS, afterwards Louis PHiLipPE, it was en- 
larged and adorned. On the walls over a thousand portraits 
were hung. In it was placed the statue of Joan of Arc, by 
the Princess MARIE OF ORLEANS, which was popularised 
by plaster statuettes. After the flight of the king the por- 
traits were removed. The chapel contained windows of 
painted glass, which were among the products of the Sévres 
factory. I: is remarkable that all of them escaped unbroken 
during the fire. It is supposed that the danger arose out of 
carelessness by the servants, and when the flames burst out 
there was not sufficient water to overcome them. It is 
believed that the losses will be met by insurances, but no 
money can restore the historic associations connected witia 
the parts which have vanished. 


AN endeavour has been made by one of the Bohemian 
learned societies to demonstrate that it is not necessary to 
have a numerous and costly expedition in order to obtain 
information about districts which have at one time attained 
some celebrity. A couple of professurs, a government 
official and an architect have had the courage to visit 
together the land of the Isaurians in Asia Minor. The 
goal of their journey was Konieh, formerly known as 
Iconium. The explorers have been rewarded by over 
three hundred inscriptions, the greater part being unknown 
to scholars. There was no money to expend on displaying 
the remains of ancient buildings, but about four hundred 
photographs were taken, many of which will provoke 
inquiry and, it may be, will lead to further research. One 
interesting Hittite monument was seen in Fassiler. A 
statuette was evidence of the presence of a Greek artist or 
a worship derived from Greece. The little expedition was 
also able to obtain geographical information, by which 
maps of Asia Minor can be corrected. 


ALTHOUGH Great Britain exercises political and financial 
power in Egypt, yet in all things relating to the arts France 
somehow retains supremacy. The new museum of an- 
tiquities in Cairo, which was opened on Saturday, has been 
designed by a Frenchman, M. MarceL DourGnon. He 
was also the architect of the Egyptian Palace which formed 
part of the International Exhibition of 1900. M. DouRGNoN 
was a pupil of M. Pascat. He had charge of the con- 
struction of the Bourse at Valparaiso, and also assisted at 
the works of the Institute of Oriental Archeology and of 
the Hotel de Vilie, Paris. With M. Denys Purcu, the 
sculptor, he designed the monument of Mdlle. Henrior, the 
young actress who lost her life in the fire at the Théitre 
Frangais. M. Dourcnon in his design has preferred the 
Classic to the Egyptian or the Arabian style. The building 
is arranged in such a way as to have the heaviest remains 
on the ground floor, and on the first floor are objects in 
glazed cases, with special rooms for jewellery, &c. The 
new museum is a substitute for the Boulak Museum. 
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THE FRENCH ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


1 
ie Europe the Académie des Beaux-Arts alone can claim 
to exercise influence which is not local. Whether it is 
the oldest, and on that account has a right to receive 
attention, may be disputed. ‘There are academies in Italy 
which are said to have been constituted at an earlier 
period, but as the line of continuity was occasionally broken, 
doubts have arisen about the true age of those institutions. 
The Académie des Beaux-Arts, if not identical with the 
academy which Louis XIV. founded in 1648 at the sugges- 
tion of CoLBert, and on the lines laid down by Lr Brun, 
is at least its legitimate successor. There were originally 
three academies of art, viz. painting, sculpture and architec- 
ture; but in Rome, at least, it was recognised that the 
united students formed one body. 

The Académie Frangaise, which was to be the guardian 
of the French language, was erected some years earlier, 
mainly by the efforts. of Cardinal Ricuetizru. There was 
consequently some friction about the relative positions of the 
literary scholars and the artists. In France there is a love 
of system which in government leads to centralisation. 
One of the early Acts of the National Convention was to 
fix academies on a new base. The world of knowledge 
was divided into three great classes, viz. (1) physical and 
mathematical sciences, (2) moral and political sciences, and 
(3) literature and fine arts. That signified the downfall of 
several bodies in France which were known as academies. 
But the arrangement was not permanent. By 1803 it 
became doubtful whether ethics and politics could be 
regarded as sciences, and consequently they were sup- 
pressed in an official sense. It was also concluded that 
literature and art were not sufficiently allied in their 
methods to be united. It was therefore decided to separate 
the language and literature of France from those of ancient 
times. The fine arts were to be classed apart. Another 
change was made at the Restoration, and the relative 
position of the academies was determined by the dates of 
their foundation. When Louis Pui.ippr’s turn arrived for 
ruling he also tried his power on the academies. He 


is remarkable that among all the academies of art in 


determined to have five, viz. the Académie Francaise, an 


Academy of Inscriptions and Literature, an Academy of 
Sciences, an Academy of Fine Arts, and an Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences,. While each had its own 
rules, they were all to form part of a body to be known as 


‘the Institut. 


The Academy of Fine Arts, as the representative of the 
academies of painting and sculpture, music and architec- 
ture, was to contain followers of those arts. Engraving, 
including medals and gems, was also included. As in the 
case of other academies, the preparation of a dictionary of 
the terms used in the fine arts was to be one of the duties 
of the members. As yet, however, no complete: dictionary 
has been published by any section of the Institut. 

If the interest of foreigners could be taken as a test, 
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the Académie des Beaux-Arts is the most successful ¢ 
The purity of the French language has more attraction: 
natives than strangers; science, archzeology and ethics 
be studied with at least as much advantage in other 
as in Paris. But as yet Paris is universally recognised 
the capital of modern art, and, directly or indirectly. 
Académie des Beaux-Arts is its omnipotent power. 
jurisdiction is often disputed, and some will not accept 
edicts of the law-givers. Still, it must be owned th 
fallible potentates are to be found who are more disp 
to do right by securing the triumph of art than the Ac 
micians. Their position is considered as a solemn 
and although prizes and appointments are necessari 
fined to Frenchmen, yet foreigners from all lands cat 
advantage of the means at the disposal of the Academ: 
instruction in art. a 

The annual assembly for the distribution of ~ 
which was lately held was enough to show tha 
academical authority has not overcome the spirits 0} 
young artists. ‘They were as unsubdued as ever. 
president for the occasion was M. Jean Paut LA 
who, although he never disposes himself to win th 
of students or men in authority, is sincerely respe 
his honesty and self-sacrifice. If his tendency as a 
is towards the sombre and the tragic, it is owing 
natural disposition and the lessons he derived from 
own struggles. He was never fortunate in winnin 
Prix de Rome or any of the great prizes of the Acad 
indeed, we believe his circumstances never allowed 
Opportunity to compete for them. But in addressi 
students who were about to depart for the Villa Méd 
he did not, like some of his contemporaries, refer to his 
success as evidence that a sojourn in Rome 
needed for the perfecting of an artist. He anticipa 
like students during the last three or four centuri¢ 
latest representatives from France could not escape b 
ing enthusiastic to an extent that was oppressive, a 
told them to avoid resisting the power of the place, alth¢ 
they become sufficiently intoxicated as to imagin 
masterpieces were to be seen everywhere. ‘Time 
bring a corrective, especially when they sought natu 
guide. M. Jean Pau. Laurens had to refer to som 
the losses of the year. One was the architect Gmo! 
Coguart, who had won the ‘Prix de Rome, anothel 
painter BENJAMIN CONSTANT. a 

After the distribution of prizes it is customary to read 
paper on some French artist who has lately passed aw 
This year the subject was JEAN ALEXANDRE FALG 
the sculptor, who had attained all the honours open 
French artists, Prix de Rome, medals of all degrees, D 
rank in the Legion of Honour and membership of 
Académie des Beaux-Arts. He was the son of ama 
and was born in Toulouse, a city which has proc 
many artists. He gave signs of promise and the municr 
pality sent him to Paris. At first he was not disposed t 
scorn delights and live laborious days. But all 
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aimself and the masters. 
satried off the Prix de Rome. 
soil and pleasure in Rome. 
yerament and susceptibility to pleasure it was 
ye expected that he should devote himself to 
tholy subjects. In 1864 he startled the Salon by the 
wimation of his Cock-fighter, a young fellow in a state 
yf excitement bearing his feathered victor on one of 
vis arms. It won a médaille for Fatcuikre. His Zarcissus, 
tyoung martyr, was in a different style, and was also awarded 
1medal’in 1867. Then was displayed his capability to 
reat any sort of commission. He produced busts of many 
nodern celebrities, old and young. ze, Diana, Sz. 
Vincent de Paul were each successful expressions of an 
dea. The allegoric was also attempted in his Progress 
wercoming Error. 

' ‘The Académie des Beaux-Arts may well rejoice in the 
uccess of FALGUIERE.’. He was a representative of the 
stem. Having won his way through French schools, he 
yas able to turn his knowledge to account in the production 
if works which are not likely to be soon forgotten. There 
yas no sign of any decay of ability, and the country was 
ustified in assuming there would be many more fine works 
rom his hand. One at least was indicated, a quadriga to 
epresent the glories of the Republic, and which should 
‘urmount the Arc de l’Etoile. Fantcurere has had succes- 
ors, and while such artists are forthcoming the Académie 
les Beaux-Arts will continue to be a luminary towards 
thich the eyes of artists will be directed from all parts of 
he world. 


At iength he exerted himself and 
He was able to combine 
With his southern tem- 
not to 
melan- 


FORMAL GARDENS.* 


7 ‘HE conduct of life was aptly compared to gardening 
by Iaco in one of the few moments when he was 
aspired by honesty. According to him, ‘‘ Our bodies are 
‘ardens, to the which our wills are. gardeners ; so that if 
‘e will plant nettles or sow lettuce, set hyssop and weed up 
ayme, supply it with one gender of herbs or distract it 
‘ith many, either to have it sterile with idleness or 
janured with industry, why, the power and corrigible 
uthority of this lies in our wills.” The obverse of his pro- 
Osition is no less true, for we can consider gardening as 
je education of the ground, some would say the dandi- 
nng of it. Left to itself the earth is likely to produce 
othing but “hateful docks, rough thistles, kecksies, burs, 
sing both beauty and utility.” But when properly con- 
‘olled the rankest land can become an Eden. It needs, 
Owever, toil that never ends. Just as MicHEL ANGELO 
las always studying or trying to improve himself, the 
arden must be subjected to continual and systematic 
forts, or all the labour expended on it will become useless. 
\ Every garden which is worthy of the name has, there- 
ire, a historical or biographical interest. The condition of 
represents not only the lapse of time but continuous 
certion on the part of its owners. It is not sufficient to 
reate a garden, as is done with pictures and statues ; the 
dpearance must be conserved with a watchfulness which 
Arpasses that required even in buildings. A garden thus 
2comes a memorial of constant efforts to uphold order 
id beauty by endeavouring to turn nature against itself. 
7e suppose it was on that account so inany warriors, 
ilers and statesmen have found delight in the operations. 
‘nough opposition was offered to excite what was left of 
.eir combativeness, and the necessity of law and govern- 
‘ent was exemplified daily. The description of the old 
AERTES, who once conquered Nericus, as given in the 
Odyssey,” is applicable to many an English warrior in our 
ne. As his son Utysses said to himn— 
Thy garden thrives ; I mark 
In all thy ground no plant, fig, olive, vine, 
Pear-tree or flower-bed suffering through neglect, 


| 


i in other words, every part was marked by the effects of 
Scipline, The “ruddy nymph of gardens” has enticed 
€at men in all ages to her pleasant service. 


_® Formal Gardens in England and Scotland: Their Planning 
@ Arrangement, Architectural and Ornamental Features. By 
- Inigo Triggs. Illustrated by 72 Plates from Drawings by the 
ithor, and 53 reproduced from Photographs by Charles Latham. 
ondon: B. T. Batsford.) 


i. . : ; ; | 
associates recognised his power, however latent it was to 


One of the causes of the delight which is found in: 
turning over the pages of Mr. Inico Triccs’s ‘‘ Formal 
Gardens” arises from the majority of them exemplifying the 
influence of time, an agent which is indispensable for the 
production of a perfect garden. Montacute dates from the 
end of the sixteenth century. The garden of Canons Ashby, 
‘originally made in 1550, was altered about the year 1708, 
but has since defied the changes of fashion, remaining | 
practically the same for nearly 200 years.” Oneat Longford 
Castle dates from the end of the seventeenth century, 
although some transformations have been accomplished. 
One of the gardens of Wilton House was laid out by Isaac. 
DE Caux about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
The Dutch Garden at Levens Hall is described as “ pro- 
bably the most perfect example remaining in England of a 
garden designed under the Dutch influence prevalent soon, 
after the accession of Wi~t1Am and Mary.” At Brickwell, 
Sussex, “the gardens present the same appearance as they 
have done during the last two-centuries.” There are many 
other gardens introduced in the work which have antique 
repose, and the contemplation of the views in consequence 
becomes almost a sedative for those who have to toil far 
from such scenes. 

In the last and final part of the work there is no 
deviation in the attractiveness of the plates from those 
which have been published. The Terrace Lower Garden, 
Montacute, becomes an admirable foreground for the man, 
sion. The balustrading is of similar form to what is seen 
around the roof, and by its lightness suggests its orna- 
mental character. The leaden images of amorini from 
Wilton House are admirably modelled. The Privy Garden, 
like much else connected with Hatfield House, appears to 
be unchanged by centuries. A general view is obtained of 
the Italian garden at Bowood, in which architectural lines 
are dominant. Examples of rose gardens are given from 
Rockingham and Boughton. In Bridge End Gardens at: 
Saffron Walden massive borders and egg-shaped trees are 
seen. An alcove walk and yew garden from Orley Hall 
reveal other varieties of formality. The Long Walk at 
Belton House, Grantham, is partly a restoration, but the 
treatment is refined, especially in the contrast between 
straight and curved lines, with a fine wood outside the 
garden. ‘The rosery is in front of a conservatory, and’‘has 
a central pond with a rose walk around. ‘The view of the 
topiary work at Levens Hall was taken in winter, when the 
quaintness of the subjugated trees becomes more marked. : 
The garden at Brickwell is not attached to any great 
mansion, but those who laid it out made a model of 
it. ‘On one side of the flower garden is a fishpond 
with grassy sloping sides. The yews are cut as cones 
and there are thick hedges of yew. Westbury Court has 
a garden so truly Dutch that canals or water pieces have. 
been excavated, ‘‘ one in the form of the letter T; the other 
a straight piece 450 feet long by about 22 feet broad, at the 
end ,of which is the quaint two-storey garden-house sup; 
ported on columns, now incorporated in the new building.” 
Holland House still retains its Dutch garden, which was, 
however, formerly of less area. One of the plates shows the 
gateway in the fore-court. This is an interesting composi- 
tion. According to Horace WALPOLE, “STONE in 1629 
undertook to build for the Earl of HOLLAND at Kensington 
two piers of good Portland stone to hang a pair of great 
wooden gates; the estimate of the piers (which were 
designed by Inico Jones and are still standing at Holland 
House, though removed to a greater distance from each 
other) was 1004” The present iron gateway is rather small, 
and the piers seem excessive, but they are of fine form,, 
Tuscan in style, and on one side are approached by steps, 
carried by an arch over the water of a fountain. | 

_ In addition to Mr. Latuam’s fine photographs there: 
are a great many,careful plans by Mr. Inico Triccs. » As 
a supplement to the descriptions we have chapters on 
garden-houses, dovecotes and pigeon-houses, gate piers, 
terraces, knots and parterres, topiary work, garden lead- 
work, stone vases, sundials, fountains, stone balustrades, 
wall gateways and mazes. All are amply. illustrated. 
It will be evident that Mr. In1co TrRiccs has prepared 
a work which for the architect can be considered as an 
encyclopzedia, for it contains sufficient information to 
enable gardens to be laid out and adorned in the styles 
which have been most popular in Great Britain. To some 
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extent there has been a prejudice against formal gardens, 
for it was supposed they were opposed by their nature to 
the features of landscapes which are credited as arrange- 
ments of nature. Uniformity and regular divisions came 
to be considered as indispensable. A glance at the plates 
will convince the most sceptical that every fine type of 
formal garden can gain by having nature in an uncontrolled 
state for a contrast. One supplements the other. In the 
formal garden we see the variety, unity, regularity, order 
and, proportion which some philosophic writers have held 
to be essential to beauty. There are gardens without all 
those qualities which are gratifying to the eye. Which is 
preferable for adoption we are not called upon to decide. 
It is sufficient to say that in the scenes placed before us in 
“Formal Gardens” we have materials for giving delight to 
the eyes as well as for raising associations of an enjoyable 
kind. The work is a worthy addition to the noble series 
devoted to English work which Mr. BatsrorD has initiated 
and continued in the manner of an enthusiast rather than 
of a publisher. The volume is dedicated by special per- 
mission to the QUEEN. 


MOTTOES ON BUILDINGS.* 


T is impossible to say when the art of writing was first 
practised, but it may be assumed that from an early 
date men were not satisfied with the use of materials for 
their lettering which quickly decayed. Recent discoveries 
have revealed that slabs of. clay were used in Assyria as 
records for simple transactions in buying and selling. and 
permanence , was consequently given to ‘“small-beer 
chronicles.” It must have seemed so remarkable that 
thoughts could be expressed by means of written characters, 
we need not be surprised at men endeavouring to force 
some knowledge of themselves on posterity. The foolish 
people who still degrade walls and seats by cutting names 
amd dates on them are only following precedents which are 
as old as civilisation. 

The Egyptians were evidently systematic in their use of 
inscriptions. It is not to be supposed that more than a 
fraction have survived the vicissitudes of centuries. But 
these remaining have helped to fill in with detail the 
outline found in the fragments of ManeTHO. MARIETTE 
and Lepsius have restored dynasties. Bircu was able to 
produce a record of the splendour of the monarchy at the 
beginning of the eighteenth dynasty by means of the 
jettering on the walls of Karnak. Apart from the annals in 
stone are others which, as indicating modes of thought, are 
probably of higher value. The mystery of time was subtly 
suggested by the inscription on the Temple, or it may be 
the statue of Isis :—Jam all that ts, or has been, or shall 
be, and the vetl which ts over my face no mortal hand has 
removed. ‘The Egyptian language was well adapted for 
expressions of that kind. It was different with the Romans, 
for their temple inscriptions especially are of the simplest, 
and at the most jaudatory of some emperor. The same 
succinct manner is seen in the inscriptions on tombs 
which are found not only in the catacombs of Rome, but 
an other parts of the Empire. Examples are to be seen in 
some of the French provincial museums. Not only 
Roman lettering, but a Roman style was employed up to 
the twelfth century. 

There are so few examples existing of the great buildings 
aud houses of the pre-Gothic period in Europe, we cannot be 
sure of the extent to which inscriptions were employed in 
them. When we find Dante giving one which in his vision 
he saw on the entrance to hell, it.is evident he was only 
introducing a feature which was familiar to the Italians of the 
fourteenth century on entering one of their cities. Indeed, 
it is maintained that Italian is as well adapted for lapidary 
compositions as the more ancient Latin. In Danrr’s time 
inscriptions were a necessity. CrmaBue and other artists 
considered it becoming as well as useful to introduce a text 
relating to a saint or historical figure on a scroll or ribbon, 
which appeared to proceed from the mouth of the indi- 
vidual represented. Under varying conditions the practice 
€ontinued for a long time. One of the latest examples is 


and New. By S. F. A, 


* House Mottoes and Inscriptions: Old 
Caulfield. (London: Elliot Stock). 


found in the painting of MZagdalen at the Feet of the Saviour 
by PauL VERONESE. Two angels bear a scroll on which 
the words appear Gaudium in cevlo super uno peccatore . 
fenitentiam agente. NicoLas Poussin, who was a learned 
painter, was in favour of inscriptions on pictures. It was no 
doubt with his approval that the engraving of his Zestament 
of Ludamidas supplied a copy of the will, as it is found in 
Piurarcn. In his Arcadian Shepherds he introduced an 
altar, on the face of which was engraved L¢in Arcadia 
ego, words which have become proverbial among artists 
and poets. Ever since attention has been given in France 
to the use of inscriptions, especially with sculptors and 
architects. FALCONET was supposed to attained classic 
simplicity when he employed no more than the two names, 
Petro L., Catharina If,, on the rock which serves as a base 
for the equestrian statue of PETER THE GREAT in St, 
Petersburg. a 

English gentlemen who had made the grand tour could 
hardly fail to believe there was appropriateness in having 
the‘'r family motto or some pithy or suggestive saying 
inscribed on their mansions. Sometimes they were so 
enamoured of wisdom, they were introduced in several 
parts of the building. The Gallery of Gorhambury, 
erected by Lord Keeper Bacon, abounded in Latin 
inscriptions. Loseley, neaz Guildford, which was visited by 
Queen E1izazetu, and belonged to the More family, 
contained several, including some which were of the 
punning variety, as JZorus tardi moriens morum cito 
moriturum. Inthe hall of Farnham Castle is an example 
of the same kind, du Dieu foy, aux amis foyer. Hospi- 
tality as an English virtue was repeatedly suggested by such 
lines as f 

Through this wide ofening gate 
None come too early, none return too late, 


or the more familiar Welcome the coming, speed the parting 
Suest. But a hint was occasionally given to guests asin 
the Harleyford inscription, /f thou speakest evil of thy 
neighbour, come not nigh the door of this house. 

A vast difference is to be observed when Scottish in- 
scriptions are found. They are more stern and ethical, 
often more cynical. We are not aware of any house which 
announces that A// ¢hings come to the man who can wait, 
but the same meaning was conveyed by an inscription which 
was formerly over the door of a house in the’ West Bow, 
Edinburgh :—He yt ¢holis overcommis. Another sententious 
piece of wisdom was deciphered by RopeRT CHAMBERS in 
the Cowgate, viz. Gif ve detd as ve sovld, ve micht haf 
as vw vald, which means, ‘‘If we did as we should, we 
might have as we would.” The words were supposed to 
be cut about A.D. 1500. Some resolute reformer who 
declined to follow the beaten track must have inspired the 
inscription once found on a stone of the wall of Marischal — 
College, Aberdeen, Zhai say: guhat say that, let them say. 
‘The words found over the gate of Craigievar Castle are 
known and accepted wherever Britons are found, Doe not 
vaiken sleiping dogs, a warning which is still acted on in 
many an affair. The Irish gentry were not much disposed — 
to have sentences engraved on walls or gateways. Those 
which are recorded are generally apocryphal. ae 

We are told in the book under consideration that “in the — 
(German-speaking countries of Europe we find a richer collec- 
tion of house mottoes than anywhere else, and decidedly of 
a higher religious type.” The following is an example :— ~ 


Dies schone Haus ist Sand.und Stein; ay. 
Wie werden die im Himmel sein ? 


The Italian mottoes are likely to be in many cases | 
derived from older inscriptions. That on Rossrni’s house 
in Bologna is a paraphrase of two lines of Vrrcit in the 
sixth book of the A‘neid :— - oe 


Necnon Threicius longa cum veste sacerdos 
Obloguitur numeris septem adiscrimina vocum. 


(Moreover, a Thracian priest with long robe utters im 
numbers the seven distinctions or notes of the voice.) | 
Another was taken from C1cERO :— ed ny 


Non domo dominus sed domino domus. 


It should have been mentioned that the Casa Rossini 
was built in 1825, during the composer’s absence from 
Bologna. He was much annoyed at the number of Latin ; 
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inscriptions which were painted and gilded without his 
‘sanction, and he intended to have them all effaced. But 
his natural love of ease prevented him carrying out his 
decision. ARiosTo’s motto on his house in Ferrara is one 
of the most apt, and suggests that although poor he was 
mot indebted to anyone for the purchase of it :—— 
Parva, sed apta mihi, sed nulli obnoxia, sed non 
Sordida, parta meo sed tamen ere domius. 


‘The existing inscription is only a copy. Above it was a 
more pompous inscription by the poet’s son :— 
Sic domus hc areosta _ f 
Propitios habeat deos olim ut pindarica 


The suggestion of a resemblance to the house of PINDAR 
had the effect of preserving ARIosTo’s, and in that way an 
inscription was of use. JoHN Mitton, when the attack 
was to be made on the City in 1642, hoped to have his 
_ fhouse secured by means of a sonnet, in which he appealed 
to the captain or colonel or knight-in-arms :— 
Lift not thy spear against the Muse’s bow’r, 
The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 
| The house of Pindarus, when temple and tow’r 
ee Went to the ground : and the repeated air 
Of sad Electra’s poet had the pow’r 
To save the Athenian walls from ruin bare. 
But among Italian inscriptions there is not one more 
_ suggestive of welcome than that in the grounds of the Villa 
_ Borghese at Rome, J/o guo voles, carpito que voles, abtto 
quando voles. 
It would have been an advantage if Parisian mottoes 
had been included. The writer of the book says :—“I 
have scarcely any mottoes collected in Paris, and with the 
_ omission I may be to blame.” Some modern writers have 
invented and adopted ingenious examples. What can be 
_ more amusing than JULES JANIN’s line from BoIrLeavu on 
‘his little chalet, 
ie Qui ne satt se borner ne sut jamais écrire, 


_ especially when it is remembered that JANIN was volubility 
personified? He had three inscriptions on the building. 
| In the same district are other residences which express apt 
allusions. There is less courage in England, but the 
examples given in the interesting volume on “House 
, Mottoes” may help to revive a practice which was once 
familiar in this country. | 
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| SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
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HE annual meeting of the Society of Architects was held 
\ yesterday evening, when the following address was 
‘delivered by the president, Mr. Silvanus Trevail :— 
'  Gentlemen,—Another year has rolled round, and the first 
)-duty incumbent upon me is to thank you most sincerely, as well 
_as those who cannot because of distance or otherwise be here 
to-night, for the kind way in which you have “one and all” 
) unanimously reinstated me in the chair, which under the con- 
-Stitution of our Society I had vacated. 
__ My time, as you know, gentlemen, is very fully occupied, 
and I have a great distance to come to attend your meetings, 
“but I felt that such a splendid proof of confidence on the part 
of those who I can see around me to-night, and the many more 
/of our hard-working, busy, professional brethren all over the 
‘kingdom, was a vote that had necessarily to be treated with the 
“greatest respect, and that it was again my duty to place such 
‘humble services as I may be able to render at the disposal of 
ithe Society and its various members for the coming year. 
___ This will be best done by at once recognising the untiring 
labours of those with-whom I have the good fortune to be 
vassociated in the Council. There are the vice-presidents, 
Messrs. Thomas and Pye, indefatigable in their efforts to 
‘promote our welfare, and always ready to step into the breach 
\when your President may be absent. Then there is our well- 
tried honorary secretary, Mr. Ellis Marsland, ever on the alert 
to serve the interests of the Society or the profession generally, 
‘no matter in what form it may present itself—now, registration; 
‘next, a difficult question between some member and his client; 
‘then the overbearing exaction of some little local building 
committee who probably have never had an architect’s job 
before, and are not likely to again, and, lastly, how to turn the 
‘corner with the very last of the several London authorities that an 
architect makes the acquaintance of in carrying out the most 
trivial work. Often I am inclined to exclaim, What should we do 
‘without Mr. Marsland? ‘Then comes Mr. Quartermain, whose 
careful guardianship of the purse has enabled us to put something 
‘like-600/, to our reserve fund during the past year. Next there are 
Messrs. Mallett, Cooper, Jennings, Dyson and others of the 
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Council, ever ready to travel long distances and to give the 
Society and its members generally the benefit of their. advice, 
based upon long years of matured experience. We have also 
In our secretary, Mr. McArthur Butler, a gentleman devoted to 
the interests of the Society, as well as to the welfare of the 
profession generally. It therefore becomes a very pleasant 
occupation to carry on the ‘proceedings of the Society, which 
may in some measure account for the success it is steadily 
attainiag. . 

__I do not propose to detain you so long on this occasion as I 
did under similar circumstances last year, because on looking 
through the published copy of that address in the Magazine | 
find that most, if not all, of the points I put forward then stand 
with even greater force to-day, and should still be objects of 
our solicitude in our corporate capacity. ‘“ Education, qualifica- 
tion and registration” are as much wanted now as then, and 
aD e these, as our watchwords, should our eyes be steadily 

xed. 
There is the same necessity now as then for this Society 
to keep a vigilant eye upon the business aspects of the pro- 
fession, as the many difficult questions referred to the Council 
by distant members during the past year have shown. Still 
complaints reach us of wholesale plagiarism, not in the 
surveyors departments of our larger municipalities, but in 
the smaller ones, until serious proposals are made to alter 
local by laws in such a manner as shall be a protection to the 
building-owner’s architect. There are just the same difficulties 
experienced now as then in the intricacies of the ancient light 
and air question, with, if anything, so many more good 
schemes of development and public and private improvements 
pigeon-holed, because in the absence of some preliminary 
appellate court, the attempt to put them into operaticn might 
involve ruinous litigation Dabbling charlatans are just as 
rampant as ever, and will not be suppressed until a duly 
recognised legal status is given to our profession. Each 
American and Continental State in turn adopts registration, 
and most of our Colonies, but here we are in the unique posi- | 
tion of having a section of the profession itself opposing it. 
Municipal improvements are proceeding in all directions, some 
wise, some otherwise, especially those connected with the 
development of electrical energy, which threaten to produce in 
many of our more crowded cities abominations to architecture 
second in degree only to the excessive aud vulgar advertising 
inflicted upon us Owing to our short lease system of tenure 
for building sites our buildings themselves are not nearly so 
solidly constructed as in countries where either freehold, or 
very long leasehold and perpetual feu obtains. These were 
points referred to by me in detail last year, and I think 
you will all admit that they are just as pregnant and pressing 
to-day. 

Above all others presses the registration question, par-, 
ticularly to the provincial architect. Wherever one turns, 
especially in the provinces, this is the first question asked by 
architects, What is being done in the matter of registration ? 
They are tired of having repeated statements of facts and 
arguments in its favour, and of what has been done elsewhere. 
Their minds are thoroughly made up upon the subject. 
“What we want is the statutory registration of all duly 
qualified architects, and we look to the men who occupy 
representative positions in both central and local societies to 
do their best to procure it for us” This I am hearing 
wherever I go, and it appears to me to be wasting both time 
and energy to deliver another address on the subject to 
convince men already convinced. What is wanted is to be 
agreed on the details of the proposed measure, and then 
to actively take the necessary steps. for its promotion in. 
Parliament. 

It has been said that the promoters of the Bill that has 
already been before Parliament intended to have constituted 
themselves the arbiters of who should and who should not 
be admitted into the profession under the system of registra- 
tion then advocated If those making that statement would 
only take the trouble to study the draft they would find that not 
only did its promoters not do that, but they provided for the 
different recognised representative bodies to be adequately 
represented on the Council, with a preponderating influence to. 
the Royal Institute, who were to have been made the examining 
body to pass the qualifications of all future admissions under 
the proposed measure. I mention this as it was not many 
weeks since a very distinguished architect gave me this as his 
reason for objecting to the Bill. 

This is merely a sample of erroneous impressions that have 
existed in the minds of some who have been perhaps biassed. 
It would be well therefore if all those architects who have not 
already seen a copy of the Bill procured one and made them- 
selves fully acquainted with its contents. As it has now been 
before the country for several years, it is quite possible that 
some of its details may require modification, but to a dis- 
passionate mind I feel certain it will be regarded as a bona-fide 


attempt to remedy the evils from which the profession and the 


public now suffer. 
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-It has been remarked that the senior members of the pro- 
fession have not been particularly enthusiastic on the subject, 
because they have already all, and perhaps more than registra- 
tion is likely to give them. That may be so, but is it a good 
reason for obstructing registration, or denying to the younger 
men the opportunity of raising the status of their calling? I 
am not a young man myself, and may not live to get any 
benefit whatever from registration, but I wish well to the 
younger men—the rising generation of architects, who will 
have to carry on the work when we have passed away, and am 
desirous. of assisting in this movement, which. will un- 
questionably tend so greatly to their benefit. I commend it 
therefore to every architect in the kingdom, be he occupying a 
representative position or not, to do all he can to support the 
projected measure. Every one can do his part, and registration 
in law or medicine, chemistry or dentistry was not carried 
until many years had been spent in untiring efforts, during 
which the public at large were convinced that proper qualifica- 
tion and statutory registration were necessary for those pro- 
fessions, and are now participating in the benefits that accrue 
from what was enacted, 

By the kind courtesy of the President of the Institute of 
Builders I lately attended the annual banquet of that very 
influential body, and found there was still irritation upon the 
subject of a standard form of building contract that had formed 
the subject of discussion between themselves and the Royal 
Institute of British Architects from 1886 to 1900 It appears 
that in the latter year a form was agreed upon that was accept- 
able to both parties. This recognised the right of a contractor 
to. claim under the arbitration clause for any materials used by 
the architect’s instructions of a more costly description than 
what was specified. This was accepted by the Council of the 
Royal Institute, but thrown out at a subsequent general meet- 
ing of that body, to the great disappointment of the builders. 
The equity of the builders’ proposal seems so apparent that it is 
much to be regretted that the question cannot be reopened, 
and the cause for such friction be once and for all removed. I 
say distinctly that I would never call upon another man to sign 
what I should refuse to sign myself were our positions reversed, 
and that either of us should subject ourselves to the absolute 
dictation of anyone to put what construction he pleased upon 
the meaning of a specification without reference to arbitration 
is more than can be expected. 

Much I observe has lately been said upon the subject of 
the education of architects, and in one or two instances only 
metropolitan and one or two large provincial centres have 
been mentioned as suitable for that purpose. It must, how- 
ever, be obvious that all our architects of the future will not be 
exclusively drawn from these few points, so that it becomes 
important with the placing of our secondary and higher educa- 
tion on a sounder footing throughout the country, that the 
claims of our profession should. not be overlooked, and that 
those intending to follow this pursuit should have the oppor- 
tunity of being grounded in at least all that appertains to the 
elementary study of the subject in all schools receiving Govern- 
ment aid for technical instruction, 

Competitions I notice, too, have come in for a good deal of 
comment Jately. Much has been said about the steps taken to 
insure, so far as possible, fair conditions and just results where 
they have been resorted to. Regret has been expressed that 
there should bé occasion to resort to them to such a large 
extent as now appears to be the case, and often upon the most 
trivial class of work, where a building committee would be far 
better served if they put the work in the hands of an architect 
whom they could trust. But are we not sure that the steps 
taken to mitigate the evil are sometimes producing it? I 
observe that a statement was recently made that not only were 
“conditions of- competitions” sent to public bodies who had 
already decided upon a,,competition, but also broadcast all 
over the country to every public body that might sooner 
or later have architectural work to do. Now, are we quite 
certain that this is in the best interests of either the profession 
or the public? Without doubt it suggests competition for 
everything, and practising architects know very well that 
many things are now put to competition that. there is 
really no excuse for, and that the building owner himself or 
themselves would be far better served had they taken a respon- 
sible and experienced member of the profession into their con- 
fidence at the start, and carefully evolved the best solution of 
the problem according to their requirements. This wholesale 
scattering of ‘ suggestions for competitors” is gradually teach- 
ing every little building committee to believe that it is just as 
essential to advertise for plans as it is for tenders, and they are 
frequently foolish enough to suppose that the one does not 
involve a greater sacrifice to the competitor than the other, 
whereas the ratio of expenditure is about twenty to one to the 
victims of the system. I have really been pained beyond 
measure when IJ have seen the enormous amount of money.and 
labour expended by architects upon fruitless competitions, and 
often with the additional wrong of seeing many of their original 
features plagiarised in that or some subsequent work. 


ES 


Last year I was taken up rather severely by some repre- 
sentatives of the Press, and very kindly treated by others, 
because of my criticisms upon London, its streets and general) 
want of method in laying out. I have again read what I then 
said, and have nothing to retract. I have lately visited Berlin, 
where the improvements being carried out in all directions. 
make those of London appear very small and insignificant by 
comparison - And although Berlin is not altogether free from 
the advertising fiend, yet he is checked and controlled there in 
a manner that makes it comparatively inoffensive by the side of 
what we have to tolerate. In fact, in our chief centres, metro- 
politan and provincipal, this craze for big letters and vulgar 
advertising is becoming so rampant that it will be a complete 
waste of time and money to design any good architectural 
features. If our civilisation continues to develop in the 
direction it now appears to be taking, the street facade of 
business premises will be as near an approach as can be 
got to a railway station wall with a hoarding. Why can 
not there be municipal by-laws subordinating these horrors to. 
local control as much as for other things which offend the 
senses less? ¢ 

It is a matter of great satisfaction to observe the improve- 
ments that are progressing in the eastern Strand and thence to 
Holborn. As these develop, so will public appreciation of 
them be intensified, especially if care be taken by the County 
Council to regulate with some regard to fitness, symmetry and 
proportion buildings that may be in juxtaposition to each 
other. Already the clearances, opening out the facades of 
existing buildings, show the observant what would be the effect 
could some of London’s best buildings, jammed away in 
narrow alleys and back streets, be only so opened up. : 

In Whitehall, too, two stately blocks are rising, only to — 
show what a grand opportunity was lost when the late Sir 
Charles Barry’s scheme was abandoned, as well as to show 
how narrow and insignificant the neck of the bottle towards 
Trafalgar Square will look when these are finished. 7 

It was a great mistake in the history of the Metropolis to 
have ever abolished the small duty on coal and wine that pro- — 
vided the funds for such a grand improvement as that of the 
Thames Embankment. If those two small imposts had con- 
tinued there might have been by this time many more of such 
improvements, and no one would have seriously felt the tax, 
whilst all would have benefitted by its expenditure upon objects _ 
of this kind. We have, however, now new local municipalities. 
all over the Metropolis, with more extended areas than the old — 
vestries, a stronger and keener individuality, with probably 
a personnel with a higher standard of intelligence and taste. 
Let us hope that they will make the best use of their oppor— 
tunities, and that this London of 1902 may have improved as — 
much in the next decade as it took at least three decades 
before to accomplish. Ey, 

Much will depend, too, upon their officials, and among 
them will be, I hope, what it appears from the opening 
address of Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, the worthy president of — 
the Manchester Society of Architects, has been recently — 
established in that progressive municipality, a “city architect,” 
whose duty it will be to advise the Corporation upon all such 
questions. With a city or borough architect for each metro- 
politan municipality to advise the several corporations upon 
questions of public taste and public improvement, with a few 
well-considered additions to the by-laws in the matter of signs, 
advertisements, and chimney-stacks, this Metropolis of ours 
would soon begin to be more endurable, and assimilate more 
nearly with those places on the Continent where such matters 
are kept within reasonable control. ; ae 

We have, too, our County Council, that the Legislature no 
doubt intended to act as the central controlling body, and when 
the new “ Hotel de Ville” of London rises from some con — 
spicuous position on the banks of the Thames, let us hope that — 
it will contain the accommodation for the proper display an@ 
careful consideration of all schemes for the improvement and 
beautification of the Metropolis, where the.members and the 
officials of the subsidiary municipalities may confer, and so 
utilise the machinery that Parliament has created for making 
London gradually a harmonious whole. 53) 

In the provinces the two architectural works that stand ou’ 
just now perhaps more conspicuously than any others are the 
two cathedrals One, Truro, just approaching completion; 
the other, Liverpool, just in the throes of the second competi- 
tion. Truro is now so far advanced that we can pretty well 
realise what the effect will be when the scaffolding and hoard; 
ing come down. . Future generations will, I think, recognise in 
it one of the most perfect specimens of Medizeval art in the 
kingdom, the architect of which had the epportunity of design-_ 
ing a complete edifice, though unfortunately not to witness its 
completion The name of Mr. J. L. Pearson, RA,, will go. 
down for all time as one of our most skilful Medizeval architects, © 
and the building, though of course not nearly so large, will take 
rank alongside of Lincoln or Salisbury for artistic merit. 
In its planning and in the grouping of its yarious parts, 
whether externally or internally, it will always preserve 1S 
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jdentity as a striking Medizeval cathedral church with an indi- 
viduality of its own. It is a pity that for economic reasons 
some of its most prominent mouldings are executed in a soft 
stone, where from greater exposure to atmospheric conditions 
at is bound to decay first, but it will outlive this generation and 
possibly this century, when those who come after will have a 
comparatively light task to renovate it, if compared with 
that undertaken by the generation now passing away who put 
itthere . ; Bre 

Of Liverpool we can say little yet, only await with great 
curiosity the design finally selected. When that appears it 
will be a matter of great interest to observe how far a modern 
cathedral for a great population like Liverpool departs from 
the old-established lines of Medizevalism, 

But we cannot all be designing and building cathedrals, so 
jn conclusion I will get back again to the commonplace 
everyday side of our profession by saying that there is work 
of some sort for every one of us to do. Let us do it well, 


possible with the means at our disposal. Let us by all means 
qn our power keep up the prestige and esprit de corps of our 
profession, then we shall earn the respect and confidence of 
our clients, and if we don’t make large fortunes, shall, I hope, 
make respectable livelihoods and be considered worthy 
members of society. 


co 
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MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Manchester Society was held on the 
13th inst., under the presidency of Mr. Alfred Darby- 
shire, when sixteen sets of drawings were on view, submitted 
by students in the competitions organised by the Society. The 
President read out the list of prize-winners as follows:— 
Sketches in connection with the Society’s summer visits to old 
buildings: First prize, Mr Frank Dyer; second prize, 
Mr. H. B. Laycock. Measured drawings of old work: First 
prize, Mr R. J. Vernon; second prize, Mr. G. S. Salomons. 
Essay on the Renaissance in England: Mr Spencer H. Old- 
“ham Monthly classes of design, the subject being a row of 
eight small houses: First prize, Mr. Harold Hill; second prize, 
Mr. Frank Osler. 
A paper was read by Mr. Halsey Ricardo on “ The Revival 
of Gothic Architecture.” In the course of it the author said 
that Medizval architecture was the expression of a popular 
' enthusiasm for building which went hand in hand with the piety 
_of the people. It was popular and it was sincere. The archi- 
tecture of the Renaissance was individualistic; it was not 
popular; it was infidel and insincere. The Medieval churches 
_and cathedrals were raised by guilds of craftsmen assisted and 
furthered by the people around them. Architecture became 
dependent upon great patrons who supported it from without, 
when it had previously been inspired from within, and with this 
_ change all the arts became an inexplicable cult for the rich and 
| the leisured; the craftsman only co-operated in ignorance and 
‘ without heart. Of the architect leaders of the Gothic revival in 
the nineteenth century Mr. Ricardo named Pugin, Street, Burges 
and Butterfield. Before Pugin’s time, broadly speaking, such 
Gothic architecture as was being produced was Gothic in seem- 
| ing only. That the author of the Waverley novels should inhabit 
a Gothic structure at Abbotsford was but natural and proper; 
may, it was almost incumbent upon him, as well as consonant 
_ with his taste, and Mr. Blore, his architect, was ready to fallin 
_with so amiable a whim. So various territorial magnates con- 
_ sidered that it was due to their ancestry that they should be 
| living in Middle Age castles, and therefore they transformed 
_ their Georgian dwellings into battlemented, machicolated imita- 
_ tions of the defences of the barons when war raged throughout 
'theland. But with Pugin a deeper note was struck. For him 
the Middle Ages contained the true gospel, the Roman Catholic 
religion, the true faith. He set himself to reproduce the con- 
ditions of past times, old methods of life, old methods of con- 
Struction He saw-well: enough that to effect this properly he 
must reproduce the Medieval workman, and, so far as he was 
able, he established workshops and schools in which to 
| train his men, To us now, with our extended sources 
of information, the learning of Pugin did not seem 
so colossal as it appeared to those of his own day, 
whilst the substitutes and imitations of the real effects 
_ that he was trying to reproduce abated in us something of our 
_ €steem for his sincerity. But through his work breathed a 
Spirit of lofty piety that kindled and purified what he did. The 
work of an ardent, beautiful soul, it stood a possession to us, 
the record of the ferment and the passion of the mid-century, 
_and made valuable by the quantity of noble feeling it con- 
_ tained Street was also passionately in earnest, but on him 
'wWas more thrust the weight of modern conditions. The 
_ churches he built were for Reformed congregations, and 
though he and his school of thought tried to some consider- 
able degree to ignore these reforms, yet there was much that 
had to be accepted. In his mind he recognised this and 
desired to accept it loyally, but the spell of the past was on his 
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honestly and conscientiously, producing the best result that is ! 
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heart, and his terrible facility with the pen carried him beyond 
the limits that he had appointed to himself. The attempt to 
recall features that once had life and bid them live again 
because they were endeared to us showed itself in the great 
hall of the new Law Courts. When that design was clubbed 
and bludgeoned down by the Government into less than half 
the area that it properly and originally demanded, it was clear 
that the attempt to preserve the hall was a fond one, 
and that in good sense the hall should..go. The hall 
was built to the cruel detriment of the comfort of 
the Courts, the great vaults hang over it gloomy and 
deserted. It was his heart’s darling whilst he lived, and 
now that he is dead it serves mainly to guard and 
enshrine his monument. In William Burges they had another 
temperament, and in the main cast of it far more Medizval, 
and “there is a kind of sunny laugh in the buildings that grew 
up under his hand.” Burges carries us back to the days of 


the “Decameron,” and puts one amongst Boccaccio’s 
audience. One was startled to find how vivid and real the 
dream is. He picks up the tools of the Mediaeval craftsmen 


with an echo of the laughter of hundreds of. years ago, and 
works his stone with so convincing an air and so much humour 
that it surely must be..quickened into life. Burges had the 
power of transfusing himself among his craftsmen. His 
sculptors and painters kindled at his ideas and played 
up to them. Burges told us of doughty deeds and 
perils ’scaped, of damsels under enchantment, of wizards 
overthrown; we had “Ivanhoe” and “The Talisman” 
over again in terms of stone and painting. The last 
name in connection with the Gothic revival was that 
of Butterfield, and it was his special and lasting merit that he 
was more than a revivalist architect. He studied the Medieval 
buildings with a closer and deeper analysis than’ Pugin, and 
with a greater reverence than Street, and set himself to build 
for the necessities and ritual of the present day, using the 
Gothic vocabulary as his mode of expression. But there was 
no co-operation from his workmen—everything was settled 
down before the work was begun, down to the last detail, and 
no growth was permissible beyond what had already been fore- 
seen. But he knew his materials well, what they had done, 
and what they could do, and throughout his work they have 
a contented air, widely different from the usual, tired. look 
that most walling has. The canons of taste, Mr. Ricarda 
said in conclusion, were now clamouring for simplicity, show- 
ing how tired we had got of the trapping and upholstery 
of past styles, and how insufficient they were to hold our 
interest after their novelty had worn off. In this simplicity 
lay our hope that we might touch the heart of things, take our 
problems loyally and frankly and try to work them out in 
common sense, using our knowledge of construction to ‘further 
our powers of design, not to cramp them by enabling us to raise 
buildings of impossible appearance, and our knowledge of what 
had been done in past time to be our guiding spirit in respect 
to the aims, the methods and the piety of the master builders— 
our forefathers. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Ricardo for his address, 


FERNS CATHEDRAL. 


HE Cathedral of Ferns, which for the past year has been 
undergoing a thorough restoration under the direction 
of Mr Fuller, architect, has now been reopened. , The original 
structure, erected about the end of the thirteenth century or 
beginning of the fourteenth, and built on the site of the ancient 
Oratory of St. Mogue, the first Bishop of Ferns, to whom it 
was dedicated, was evidently one of imposing proportions and 
great beauty, with nave, aisle, choir and chancel. In the 
fifteenth and sixteenth century the cathedral suffered much: 
Bishop Kane found it in ruins, the nave or centre aisle only 
being fitted up for Divine service. The nave, somewhat 
enlarged, seems to have undergone frequent “restorations,” in 
which every trace of the original building was gradually, 
obliterated, the tracery of the walls ruthlessly broken, the 
beautiful clustered pillars which supported ihe arches between 
nave and aisles built up into the walls and plastered over, so 
that it was generally thought that no portion of the present 
building belonged to the original structure. The present 
restoration has been undertaken in a different spirit. The 
ancient pillars have been exposed and repaired, and other 
portions of the original cathedral which were brought to light 
preserved with loving care. A new chancel arch has been 
erected, and the prebendal and choir stalls placed within the 
chancel The old ceiling has-been removed and the roof lined. 
with pitch pine. New seats have been provided, the floor tiled 
throughout, and a new system of heating by hot water intro- 
duced, and many other improvements effected. 


The Chapel of the Bishop Otter College, Chichester, 
was dedicated on Saturday. The enlargement was carried out 
from designs by Mr. Gordon P. Hills. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. - 
Tue Court of Appea! appears to be afraid-of the incon- 
venience which may be caused by the, mass of details 
involved in an architect’s claim for fees, and therefore will 
not aid in having the claim heard in court. Mr. Hatt, an 


architect of Leicester, is the plaintiff.in an action for the 


1 ‘recovery of fees, the defendant being a local builder. 
\-of the Masters made an order that the case ‘should be 


One 


referred to the Official Referee, and Mr. Justice. DARLING 


jMeaning of an agreement between the parties. 


plaintiff put in fourteen items of particulars, and the 
| defendant admitted four of them.which were in respect of 


‘approved of that course.. The subject was brought this 


week before the Court of Appeal. Counsel for plaintiff 
sought to have the action tried in the ordinary way by a 
judge and jury. It was stated that the question was not one 
of the scale on which the architect was entitled to fees, but the 
The 


certain extra work. With regard to the other tén items, 
plaintiff agreed to do the work for remuneration at the rate 
of 3 per cent. on the total outlay, and the only question 
raised in the defence was whether ‘these ten - items 
came within the scope of the agreement at all. There- 
fore, the question for decision was one of principle, 


and the ‘case should not have been referred to 
the Official Referee. What influenced Mr. Justice 
DaRLING in making the order was that there was 


another action pending by the plaintiff against, two co- 
defendants, one of: whom was the présent defendant. Both 
actions were referred, although, each- related to a: different 
building, and raised totally different questions. Lord 
Justice Romer asked whether if the case went before a jury 
they would have to go into the nature of the work ? Counsel, 
in reply, said the question was simply whether the contract 
applied to all the work the plaintiff had to perform, and the 


Official Referee was not the proper tribunal to try such a | 


question. Counsel for the defendant said it was not a bare 
question of principle, and it'would not be fairthat there 
should be two trials, firstly as to the quéstion of principle, 
and afterwards as'to the details. Lord ‘Justice RoMER said 


‘it was clear that to allow the case to be tried first at the 


assizes, and then referred on quéstions of detail, would 
result in ‘unnecessary expense. Mr. Justice DARLING was 
right in referring the whole matter to the Official Referee, 
and the appeal would be dismissed with costs. Lord Justice 
MaTHEWw concurred. 


Ir ever a work of art could be employed as an example 
of the ‘Illusions Perdues” of Bauzac it is the statue of the 
novelist. M. Ropin \accepted the commission for the 
work in the hope of producing a work that would be 
worthy of so great a writer. He modelled several figures, 
but not one of them was considered acceptable by the 
Société des Gens de Lettres. Then with much misgiving 
the late M. Fatcurbre undertook the work, but he did not 
live'to complete it: An.arrangement had’ been: made that 
M. ANATOLE DE VASSELOT was to execute reliefs represent- 
ing scenes from the ‘‘Comédie Humaine,” which were to 
adorn the pedestal. M. Fatcurzre approved of it, and 
the two sculptors came to an understanding on the subject. 
The reliefs were exhibited in the Salon. But after M. 
Fatcuikre’s death Madame Farcurbre expressed the 
desire that the statue of Batzacshould stand on a pedestal 
from which reliefs that might attract the attention of the 
spectator:away from the principal figure should -be absent. 
The committee have decided to accede to the desire, re- 
gardless ‘of the earlier arrangement. ‘M. DE. VassEzov’s 
expectation of being allowed to offer a proof of his admira- 
tion of Bauzac is therefore at an end, and adds one more 
to the illusions which the memorial has created. 


ALTHOUGH his name denotes an Italian family, M. 
JEAN RAFFAELLI is a native of Paris. He is likely to 
associate that name with a new variety ° of painting. 
M. RarraELii has discovered a method which will hold 
a relation to oi!-painting corresponding with that of pastel 
to distemper or water-colour painting. The colours are 
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- preparing subtle combinations of colour’ 


-when-bought by the predecessors of Sir EpmuND ANTROBU. 


inanufactured in the form of ordinary crayons, although the 
size is doubled, They are in:a medium state, between 
softness and hardness, and little practice is needed to apply 
them to canvas or paper. This dry mode can produce 
effects similar to those obtained with oil colours, and, as far ' 
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as the tests go, the durability appears to be equal. Painters 
may complain that they will-not have the satisfaction of — 

y the new process, 
but M. RaFFakELLi’s exercises with his special paints are 
suggestive of combinations without number. » For travelling 
painters and for several: purposes the new method h: 
peculiar advantages. An exhibition of works produced by 
the ‘materials will be opened in Paris on the 24th inst, 
and the pictures will subsequently be shown in London; 
Berlin and New York. Aor See aa a 


THE negotiations for the possession of Stonehenge ast 
national property have been renewed. On the invitation 
of Sir EpmMuND ANTROBUS, there has been an interview _ 
with him through Lord EpMonp Firzmaurice, chairman 
of the Wilts County Council. It is considered to be 
premature to make any announcement -now, but it, gee 
anticipated that in February his lordship will be able tae 
communicate the result to the Council. It was recently — 
said that the value of Stonehenge was not include 
in’ the proposed sale to the Government of a _ large 
tract of land, amounting to several hundred acres 
near Vespasian’s Camp, for a sum of from 125,00 
to 150,000/. What occurred was that at the ti 
of the former negotiations there was an_ entireh 
separate valuation made of what might be fairly considére 
to have been the increased value of the Amesbury estate 


from the fact of Stonehenge being on the property. T 
sum was, however, brought within thé limit of the abo 
mentioned 150,000/. at the time of the negotiations referred _ 
to. When Sir EpmunD ANTRogus is charged with wishing 
to sell Stonehenge itself for 125,000/., the statement is not 
correct. At present there is hope that a satisfactory co 
clusion will be reached. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. ~' 


CATHEDRAL SERIES: HEREFORD._EAST WALL OF NORTH 


TRANSEPT, | 


; THE TEA HOUSE, REIGATE TLL, SURREY. — : 
“ ‘HIS has-been: built upon the summit of Reigate Hill 
-°on the main-road between’ London,: Epsom ‘and 
Brighton, and is much frequented by cyclists and trayelle 
On the ground floor are coffee and -smoking-rooms (with 
communication to verandahs) and a lounge hall. - In ord 
to facilitate serving, the kitchen department is also on t 
ground floor. On the first floor are -bath and -bedroo 

In the basement, which is arranged by the fall of t 
ground so as not to be underground, are well-lighted ste 
rooms, manufactory for mineralwaters, and large cellars 


wrought-iron work of sign, hinges, barge brackets, &c., were 
to special design and were executed by local craftsme 
The, roof is covered with Maidenhead sand-faced, han 
made tiles of a rich red colour. C i 
Mr. Cares E. Saton, of Reigate and Wallington, is 
the architect. . ; 


BURTON COURT, SLOANE SQUARE.. 
DACRE HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 


THE GREAT HALL, STATIONERS’ HALI, LUDGATH HILL. me? 


NEW PREMISES, TWICKENHAM. es 
HE builders of the premises we illustrated last weex 
were Messrs. W. H. Gaze & Sons, contractors, of 
Kingston-on-Thames, the constructional steelwork and fire- _ ee 
proof flooring being by Messrs. A. D. Dawnay & SONS, 
Lrp., the granitework by Messrs. J. WHITEHEAD & SONS, Bl 
Lrp., lift by Messrs. R. Waycoop & Co., Lrp., sun-blinds: 
by Messrs. L, W. Francis & Co., Lrp., and turret and: 
covering by Messrs. F. Brasy & Co., Lrp., the architect,. 
as mentioned last week, being Mr. Tuos. R. RICHARDS, Of 
Bedford Row Chambers, 42 Theobald’s Road,, W.C. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE.OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 
: MEETING of the Instituté of, Architects was held on 
A Monday evening last, Mr. Aston Webb, A.R A., presi- 
Jent, in the chair. 


All Hallows Church, Lombard Street. 

The SECRETARY read the following resolution, which was 
yassed by the Council at a meeting in the afternoon :— 

“That the R.I.B.A. views with regret the proposed demo- 
ition of another of Sir C. Wren’s churches, which has a pecu- 
arly successful interior, and desires to express the hope that 
aeans may be found ‘to: preserve the building intact. But if 
ircumstances prevent this, that the church should, if possible, 
‘ere-erected upon a suitable urban site stone by stone, and 
a any case that the fittings should be suitably rehoused in a 
uilding.of the same character, where the whole could be 
rought together so as to preserve the unity of their design.” 
Mr, F. C. PENROSE read a paper on 


a 
. 


‘ 
| 


: 


: The. Origin and Construction of the Ionic Volute. 


Ns weve Are : pets P ' { 
_. He stated that several methods had been proposed for the 
onstruction of the Ionic volute by means of finding centres for 
uadrants of circles which may give some approximation to the 
Qpearance of ‘the true figure of the Greek originals, none of 
jem very successful. ,That of Goldman seemed to be the 
est,,but it failed altogether to give the proper proportional 
pansion. of the spaces between, the, lines, nor did: the. four 
‘mps in each convolution at ail represent the beauty of the 
mtinuous gradation of Greek originals. The origin of the 
dlute, sought for in Assyria, Egypt and elsewhere, the author 
arived from Greece itself, as the scheme he was about to 
plain enabled the exact figure of any true Greek example to 
: reproduced. In archaic Greek work, and particularly in the 
ucorations of the. Mycenean period, one constantly found the 
rm of scroll in which every.convolution of the spiral followed 
e first at equal intervals. This decorative scroll had no 
yubt been formed mechanically, as could easily be done 
‘ unwinding a string from a cylinder, forming a figure 
ljown as the involute of the circle. The question pre- 
‘nted itself, How could a spiral having the character 
( the ammonite be produced? If the operator drew 
yon wood—or some other suitable material—the involute 
‘roll, such as he had been accustomed to, and by shallow 
(rving or otherwise raised the edges a little so as to forma 
llix, and allow a string to be wound round those edges, and 
{2n unwound over a flat surface having a marker at the 
(tremity of the string, he would produce the expanding spiral 
1 was in search of. It did not give correctly the figure of the 
“monite, but it had all the requisites of proportional expansion 
éd perfect variation of curvature at every point, and coincided 
ely with Greek volutes 

| The author gave two examples fiom Ephesus—the first 
fm the archaic Temple of Diana In all later examples 
ae to the author the two central convolutions of the spiral, 
@nearly so, were interrupted and concealed by the circle 
vich formed the eye of the volute. . In this case, however, the 
nich would be evolved from the helix was allowed to 
i 


€end from the central origin of the volute up to its junction 


vh the abacus. By drawing a straight line through the 
Citral origin to the circumference on both sides a calculation 
cild be made to find a helix on the involute principle, and 
tls, when worked out, would’ be found. to agree not only with 
‘€n points on the circumference, but to correspond with the 
ter convolutions also, and could therefore be extended to the 
dle of the volute. This correspondence clearly showed that 
I method of the involute spiral was that which was used by 
i architect employed by Creesus. 
‘The volute of the later temple at Ephesus, the second 
‘mple, had almost the same curvature, the only difference 
g-in-the surface moulding’ and the circular eye which 
(upied its centre. In the majority of the examples known 
eye of the volute was a separate piece’ from the main mass 
theicapital, and was formed by some kind of boss of marble 
oinetal inserted into a‘circular hole prepared for it; centred 
€r nearly on the place of the pivot of the helix, and always 
ufficient diameter to receive it» Such an arrangement 
(ld have had obvious convenience for fixing the helix. 
The volutes in all the examples in’ Asia Minor were 
"ably described by means of helices similar to that mentioned 
eve. But the Athenians demanded greater variety than that 
il so used could supply, and gave to their volutes additional 
‘nsion in the. exterior convolution ; still, however, working 
©y means of the involute form, but differently treated. . This 
‘les to the Propylzea, to the three orders of different size in 
Erechtheum and to the Temple of Niké It was also used 
‘€ temple on the Ilyssus, recorded by Stuart, and in the 
Mincial temple at Bassze. With the exception of this varia- 
In the exterior convolution in Athenian structures, the 
i> general scheme seems to have been employed in all true 
'K examples, and the only liberty of choice given to the 
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designers lay in the proportioning of the width of the volute to- 
the upper diameter of the column, and in “that of the interval. 
between the convolutions of the generating helix, in the size of. 
the eye compared with that of the volute. This would have 
some effect upon the number of convolutions to be used, which. 
vary in the cases the author had examined 'from four (that is, 
measured from the origin) at Priene, to two anda quarter in the 
case of the Erechtheum.’ The intervals of the helix. wonld 
determine all other variations. The variations in ‘the above- 
mentioned elements, as found in certain examples, were shown 
in a table of calculations. The two different descriptions cf 
volute he termed the Asiatic and the Attic. | ey 

The author next gave a description of the’ helix’ for: 
describing the Greek volute, and detailed ‘the method of its 
employment both in the Asiatic form and the Attic variation, 
illustrating by various diagrams and giving’ a table ‘of calcn- 
lated measurements. Mr. Penrose proved the accuracy of his 
method by showing that examples of volutes on’ the! east 
portico’ of the Erechtheum and at the Propylaea, worked out-in 
the way he had described ‘and from data given ‘by the table, 
were found to be in exact agreement with the: records: 1nads 
by Stuart’of the Erechtheum and by Mr. T. J. Willson of the 
Propylza. Ti oad eae 

Before concluding, the author gave an interesting descrip- 
tion, illustrated by diagrams, of the helix (one from. which.a 
string may be unwound so as to produce the volute) émployed 
by him in drawing the models exhibited, and suggested the 
adoption of a similar contrivance where a Greek’ volute had 1o 
be carved. 

Dr. A. S. MuRRAY read a short paper, entitled 


A Fragment of the Parthenon Frieze. 


Before dealing with the ‘subject of the lately recovered 
fragment of the Parthenon frieze, Dr. Murray mentioned 
another important find in the same néighbourhood. “A year or 
more ago he received from a-clergyman a copy of :a‘Greek 
inscription on a piece of matble in a rockery in Essex! ‘It 
turned out to be an inscription which had been’ missing since 
about 1771, in which year it wa$ published in the “ Archzedlogia 
of the Society of Antiquaries.” The ‘story ‘was that. Stuart, 
when in Athens preparing the drawings for’ his famous book; 
had picked up this inscribed piece of marble, and given it with 
some fragments of bas-reliefs to a ship captain to take to 
Smyrna, where he intended to get it on his way home. -When,. 
however, Stuart next saw the marble, it was inthe hands of 
a Mr. Jones, of Finchley; who “had received’ the imscrip+ 
tion and the fragments of bas-reliefs from a captain im 
the navy. How long the inscription remained at Finchley 
is not known, but just about then there was a well-knowr 
antiquary, Thos, Astle, much interested in ancient alphabets; 
and presumably the sort of person who would like to possess 
the beautifully inscribed stone. ‘At all events,’/it was on an 
estate in Essex, once belonging to Thos. Astle, that the inscrip- 
tion had lately been recognised. The inscription is of no ittlg 
historical interest, being part of a monument erected in Athens 
in honour of volunteers from Cleonz who had fought on the 
side of the Athenians (457 BC.) in the battle of Tanagra agains7 
the Lacedzemonians and Eubceans. Stuart states that he had 
found the inscription near what he calls the ruins of the Stoa 
Poecile or Painted Porch. Some additional fragments have 
since been picked up in Athens. When the copy was sent it 
was noted that an important part of the inscription was stilh 
missing. Since then, however, a son of the present owner of: 
the estate had found that part in digging’ round the rockery. 
Both pieces have now been moved into the house. The larger 
piece has a bleached appearance from long exposure to Essex 
weather, but the fragment lately dug up looks as if it might bave 
been brought from Athens the other day. Two or three months 
ago the gardener, in digging beside the old rockery, came’vpom 
what has turned out to be a fragment of the Parthenon frieze. 
It was first identified as such by a young medical student, Mr. 
Aliston Glover, who had visited Athens and was familiar with 
the style of the sculpture. He called upon Dr. Murray with a 
photograph, which enabled them, together with the exact 
dimensions, to determine at once the slab in the museum from 
which it had been broken off. Though found under the earth, 
the fragment must have been long exposed to severe Englisly 
weather Down the face of the sculptured horseman the rain 
has driven furrows, which take away some of its charms. This 
fragment does not appear in any drawings made previons to: 
Lord Elgin’s time. It had fallen before then, most likely 
during the gunpowder explosion within the Parthenon in the 
seventeenth century. The want of any play between the slabs, 
owing to the excessively fine joints of the frieze, was sure to be- 
a source of mischief should the building be shaken or subside 
in its foundations. ‘This, no doubt, is the reason why so many 
of the corners of the frieze are wanting ; possibly there may be- 
some more of them in English gardens. 

Considering the facts that Mr. Jones, of Finchley, possessed! 
several fragments of bas-relief as well as the inscription, an@ 
that Stuart had sent home some such fragments witb it, Dr. 
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Murray was inclined to think that this fragment of the frieze 
had reached Essex along with the Greek inscription and had 
been sent home with it by Stuart. Thos. Astle was in his time 
a trustee of the British Museum. But that was in the pre- 
Elgin |days, when the Towneley marbles were regarded by 
Dilettanti as the perfection of ancient sculpture. A fragment 
of the Parthenon frieze would have counted for very little then. 

Dr. MurRAY showed a photograph of the slab to which the 
Essex fragment belonged, which represents a part of the 
cavalcade of young Athenians who rode in the Panathenaic 
procession through the: streets of Athens every fifth year. ° A 
photograph, with the fragment added in its proper position, 
was also shown. In conclusion, attention was drawn -to some 
specially interesting details of this portion of ‘the frieze, and to 
the skilful devices employed by the sculptor to avoid monotonous 
repetition and arrest the attention of the spectators. 

Mr. H. H. STATHAM, who proposed a vote of thanks to the 
readers of the papers, said it would be very difficult to follow 
out Mr. Penrose’s theory from. the first reading of his paper. 
He had shown them how to draw volutes by continuous lines 
instead of by a succession of circles, and all those who drew 
volutes were indebted to him. It seemed hard to believe that 
the Greek volutes could have been developed from a succession 
of circles. : 

Dr. C. WALDSTEIN seconded the vote, and he offered his 
cordial congratulations to Dr Murray on the brilliant dis- 
covery which had been made and to the Institute for being the 
first society to whom it was made public. They could all 
measure the importance of finds, not quantitatively, but qualita- 
tively, and though it was but one small figure relatively con- 
sidering the great mass of figures in the Parthenon, yet the 
small fragment should be as important as many discoveries of 
merely decorative works. — 

Professor BERESFORD PITE said the Institute had unusual 
reason to congratulate itself for such a communication as they 
had had from Mr. Penrose. The circumstance was unique. 
It was very interesting that the little excursion to the Acropolis 
had been conducted by Mr. Penrose, accompanied by Dr. 
Murray, and then the exploration in the Essex garden to prove 
such a valuable and charming treasure added special interest 
to the evening and to the enthusiasm of the meeting. He 
expressed the hope that when Mr. Penrose’s theory was con- 
sidered in detail it would not be so hard to understand as it 
appeared to be from the reading. Mr. Penrose had let slip the 
remark that what was possible to the good Greek workman 
was possible to the good English workman, and therefore it 
would seem that that which was possible to the Greek archi- 
tect was possible to the English one of later days. If all the 
wonderful Greek capitals were made by measurements then the 
old theory that used to be battled, that all Greek curves, 
because they were beautiful, must have been drawn by the free 
hand of some architect’s pencil, was still assailed. The theory 
that the architect’s pencil had no reason to enter into the work 
was applicable by what Mr Penrose had put before them. 

Mr. T. BLASHILL and Mr. R. PHENE SPIERS supported the 
vote of thanks. 

The PRESIDENT, in concluding the discussion, said modern 
architects, after what they had heard from Mr. Penrose, must 
be struck with a sense of feebleness and despair in their own 
work when they realised that after over two thousand years 
they were still searching for the secret of one small detail in 
Greek architecture. They must feel how immeasurably inferior 
they were in their work to that carried out in those much 
earlier times. The Greeks attained their refinement through 
scientific methods, and in modern buildings the rule would also 
apply ; artistic results were not achieved otherwise. With 
regard to Dr. Murray’s paper, they must all rejuice at the 
discovery of the fragment of the frieze, and their satisfaction 
would be complete if he was able to tell them that the fragment 
was to be added to the portions at the British Museum. There 
could be no doubt that this was the only place where it could 
be placed. 

Mr. PENROSE and Dr. MuRRAY returned thanks. The 
latter said he could say very little as to the Essex fragment. 
He believed it would go to the Museum, but he would rather 
not tell its whereabouts in the county. 


Remains of Old Work have been discovered at Peter- 
borough during excavations for underpinning the Knights’ 
Chamber gateway in the cathedral precincts. About 15 inches 
below the present level the workmen came upon the ancient 
wall seat z7 sztz. About 18 inches below this was found the 
original well-worn paving of monastic days. The original 
level was therefore nearly 3 feet lower than the existing one, 
and corresponds to the pavement level of old Peterborough, 
which is often met with in town excavations, and which coin- 
cides with the floor-level of the parish church. 
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AIR QUESTION.* 


R. PRESIDENT and Gentlemen,—At the invitation of 
it your Council, I have very much pleasure in acceding to 
their request to read a paper before you on the much vexed ques- 
tion of light and air, more especially because at the present time | 
recent legal decisions and the actions of the Councils of the | 
R.I.B.A. and Surveyors’ Institute have brought this subject 
under prominent notice, and it is essential that all of us should 
carefully consider the present position. ‘ae | 

I do not propose to go into the physical properties of light, | 
as these are so familiar to us all. rae | 
With regard to the historical aspect of the case, light and | 
air have received consideration as important commercial factors 
from very early times. | 
In the Roman law they were regarded as “‘res communes” 
Therefore the right does not consist of a title to possession of | 
light and air, but in some obligation to refrain from using | 
certain land so as.to materially interfere with the light and air 
which wili pass over the land to the tenement to which the | 
right is annexed. Thus the old maxim of law “cujus est 
solum, ejus est usque ad celum” is modified to this extent. 
In the English law, previous to the year 1832, the right to | 
the enjoyment of light and air was acquired only by prescrip- _ 
tion at common law, z.e. evidence had to be produced to go | 
back as far as “the memory of man had not run to the 
contrary,” and this was settled as being the commencement of 
the reign of Richard I. (A.D 1189). fe | 
By the Statute of Limitations passed in 1623, adverse 
uninterrupted possession for twenty years gave a sufficient title 
to land, and it was also held by the judges that such possession 
was evidence from which a jury might presume a grant, pro- 
vided that it was “nec vi, nec clam, nec precario ” a 
In 1823 Statutes of 2 and 3 Will. 1V., commonly known as, 
the “Prescription Act,” placed the length of time definitely at 
twenty years. As, however, an interruption of such user must, 
be for at least one year, it follows that nineteen years and one) 
day is sufficient time to acquire the easement. Curiously, 
enough, however, the Courts will not grant an injunction until 
the full period has elapsed, but in the event of the right being. 
infringed before the twenty years has expired will wait till the 
period is completed (Flight v. Thomas, 11 A. & E. 668; 
Bridewell Hospital v Ward, 62 L. J. Ch. 270, 1893). ie 


a 


Acquisition of Easement. | 

An important point for the gentlemen of our profession to) 
remember is that under the Conveyancing Act, 1881, a grant 
of light is deemed to be included in the conveyance. And) 
even where adjoining land was marked as “building land” on) 
the deed plan, this was held by Lord Justice Lindley not to 
show a contrary intention with regard to section 6, sub- 
section 4 (Broomfield v. Williams, 66 L. J. Ch. 395). att 
Easements are also acquired by implied grant. The 
principle underlying this form of grant is that a man cannot 
derogate from his own grant. This form of case frequently 
arises in the development of building estates, where specific 
covenants as to easements are not inserted in the lease. 
Where a man built a house and then sold it, and afterwards, 
sold the land adjoining, it was held that the purchaser of the 
latter could not obstruct the light of the house (Palmer u 
Fletcher, 1 Sid 167). a 
More recently, even where the plaintiff had obtained her 
lease upon a building agreement, and where the adjoining land 
was marked out in building plots, and so shown on the plan, 
it was held that there was nothing to give the grantors liberty 
to interfere with the access of light to the plaintiffs house 
(Pollard v Gare, Ch. Div. 834, 1901). an 


Commencement of Easement. 

It is well to remember that the twenty years commences t 
run practically from the time that the carcase of the building 1 
completed, and that the enjoyment by occupation is not neces 
sary (Courtauld v Legh, 4 Ex. 126, 1869). The mere fact 0 
pulling down does not operate as a loss of the easemen 
(Ecclesiastical Commissioners v. Kino, 14 Ch. Div. 213) An: 
lights that are built in the new buildings are protected as far a 
may be by the positions of the previous lighting superficie 
(Tapling v Jones, 11 H. L. C. 290, 1865; National Provincia 
Plate Glass Company v. Prudential Assurance Company, Ch | 
Div. 757; and Scott v. Pape, 31 Ch. Div. 554). = 
We have already noted that the easement may be lost b: 
the obstruction for one year. It may also be lost by abandon 
ment. 


Intention of Abandonment. 


_ The question that the Courts always inquire into is th 
intention. In one case in which a plaintiff had ancient light — 
he blocked them up; but it. was obvious from the outside tha 


* A paper read before the Birmingham Architectural Associatio, 
by Mr. H. Phillips Fletcher, F.R.LB.A., F.S.1., A.M.LC.£) © 
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there had formerly been windows, Nineteen years later the | 
defendants erected a boarding to obstruct such windows. Held 
that lights were not permanently abandoned and verdict for the 
plaintiff (Stokoe v. Singers, 26 L. J Q. B. 257). 

' In another case it was held where a window had been par- 
tially covered by shelving that there was no intention of aban- 
donment (Smith v. Baxter, Ch. Div. 138, 1990). 
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Estimating Injury. 


This portion of our subject is certainly the most difficult 
that confronts us. Professor Kerr and Mr. Homersham Cox 
both had excellent theories for the mathematical calculations 
of loss of light and air, but as the Courts would not accept them 
it would not be very profitable to discuss them. You will see 
various diagrams around this room that were prepared in the 
endeavour to illustrate the effect of alleged infringement to 
easements of light and air, It may, perhaps, be mentioned 
that the diagrams before you have in every case, whether for 
the plaintiff or defendant, been successful in either obtaining a 
yerdict or in arriving at a successful compromise. It is impos- 
sible in the limited time to attempt to explain them, 

_ You cannot make stock diagrams for stock cases, and each 
case has to be very carefully thought out with a view of pre- 
oaring such drawings as will fairly show the effect of the new 
guildings upon the easement. 

_ Architects as a rule (myself among the number) get very 
annoyed at having a building stopped owing to an action for 
ight and air. 

_ But we should remember that, after all, the latter is as much 
in easement as rights of support, way and water, &c, and that 
1 party may have bought a building because it was exception- 
ally well lighted. 

Thad a small clinometer made for use on buildings. By 
his instrument one can obtain fairly accurately the. angle loss 
if light on the site, and if any gentleman present cares to have 
me made on similar lines I should be very pleased to lend it 
to him for use as a model. . 

‘+ In the October number of the “RI.B.A. Journal” Mr. 
*,W Quick has some interesting diagrams with regard to the 
sun’s direction and position, together with the shadows affecting 
ight and air. 

_ He has, however, apparently neglected the fact that all 
windows are not. necessarily lighted by direct rays from the 
‘un; in fact, in towns a large majority are not so lighted, and, 
wf course, artists and others could not use such rooms. 

_ The study of astronomy is always interesting ; but we fail to 
jee that any benefit with regard to light and air can be derived 
tom the diagrams and tables given. This information, if of 
iny real value in the Law Courts, could always be worked out 
dy a competent architect or engineer with the assistance of the 
yautical almanac. The Courts mainly consider this subject 
rom the standpoint of the diffusion of light 

| The final paragraph in Mr. Quick’s letter is somewhat 
‘musing, and we are glad that at Jast someone has discovered 
‘ow to deal with a subject “in a moment,” while Chancery 
udges very often take days to decide such questions. 

__ Two recent cases in the Court of Appeal have put the law 
mto a much more concise state than heretofore, viz. Warren v. 
3rown and Home and Colonial Stores v Colls. 

_ In Warren v. Brown (1g0v, 1 C.A. K.B. 15) Mr Justice 
Nright’s decision was reversed, and it was held that although 
bundant light was left for all ordinary purposes, yet that the 
Maintiffs were entitled to relief for the damage done by the 
lefendant’s buildings. Lord Justice Romer also said that at 
he present day, if ancient lights are interfered with sub- 
tantially and real damage thereby ensues,.that relief should 
)€ given, and in particular in considering whether a house has 
‘een substantially injured it is proper to have regard to the 
tdinary uses by way of habitation or business to which the 
ouse has been put, or might reasonably be supposed to be 
apable of being put. 

_ Some houses, owing to their having numerous lights, are 
xtremely vali:able for purposes of habitation and business, In 
‘uch cases a building owner cannot justify a substantial inter- 
@rence with such lights on the ground that other houses, or 
ome imaginary standard house, are or is not better lighted 
han the injured house after the injury. 

In the case of the Home and Colonial Stores v. Colls (1gor, 

8T L R 212) Mr. Justice Joyce, in the Court below, was of 

‘Pinion that the selling and letting of the plaintiffs’ premises 
vere not affected. 
| The Court of Appeal, however, held that the plaintiffs 
vould have to use more artificial light, and it was impossible 
> hold that there would be no “real damage,” and a man- 
a 24 Injunction to pull down was granted Lord Justice 
/aughan Williams doubted very much if the angle of 45 degs. 
hs be regarded even as a rough measure of the right of the 
(wner or occupier of ancient lights. This latter is very im- 
et because, as before explained, each case must be decided 
IN its Own merits, and the effect of a distant building, even at 
1€ same angle as the one less remote, is not so injurious to 
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the dominant tenement, because the latter enjoys a large lighting 
area, consequently more diffused light comes to such building. 
_ These two important cases therefore emphasise the follow- 
Ing points:— 

I. Substantial interference to light and air must be proved 
before the plaintiff can succeed in his action, not that which 
some person having fantastic or peculiar views might suggest 
is substantial diminution, but having regard to the views of 
some person of ordinary sense and judgment. 

2. There is no supposed standard as to that which a house 
ordinarily requires by way of light for purposes of business or 
habitancy. 

3 When premises are well lighted, and certain businesses 
requiring much light are or can be carried on, these facts 
are not to be disregarded in considering the effect of the inter- 
ference. er ' B: 

4. Lord Justice Cozens-Hardy suggested that in judging of 
the probable effect of the proposed building the Court may not 
unreasonably regard the fact that the angle of 45 degrees will 
be left as prima-facie evidence that there will be no substantial 
interierence, and may require this presumption to be clearly 
rebutted by satisfactory evidence. Lord Justice Vaughan 
Williams strongly dissented from this point of view, and 
as if this could in any case be taken even asa rough 
guide. 

5 The effect on the selling and letting value is not always 
a guide. Where plaintiffs are occupiers they are entitled to 
use their own premises for the same purposes as heretofore 
and with the advantages. 


Loss of Air. 


With regard to the loss of air Zev se, such loss is usually 
rather a difficult claim to substantiate. In recent years, how- 
ever, the Courts seem to incline to consider damage to air as 
more serious than heretofore, and in 1897 the House of Lords, 
in Chastey and Another v Ackland (L.T. 76, N.S.’ 430), 
intimated their intention of reversing the decision of the Court 
of Appeal, who held that there could be no right by prescrip- 
tion to air coming over the roofs of houses. The parties, how- 
ever, came to a settlement by which the appellants agreed to 
accept a sum of money in settlement, the respondents agreeing 
to pay the costs in the Lords and the Courts below.: So that 
we must not lose sight of the effect of loss of air upon a 
dominant owner’s property. 


Conclusion. 


I would suggest to you that, though the dominant owner’s 
hands have been materially strengthened|by modern law cases, 
it is still incumbent upon us to remember that if we can make 
satisfactory terms with the building owner it is generally 
advisable to do so. Moreover, the wrecking of well-designed 
buildings by light and air cases is much to be deprecated, and 
we all ought to do our best and endeavour to make the buildings 
to be erected as worthy of our great Empire as may be. 

To show the extreme bias that exists among some of us, an 
architect who is in large practice in London mentioned to me 
not six weeks ago that without any investigation he always 
declined to act for the dominant owner in light and air cases, 
but would always act for the servient owner. Surely this is 
scarcely the frame of mind in which to give evidence which 
will be any real assistance to the Courts. 

Another architect said to me quite recently that he had 
given up trying to erect decent buildings in the City of London, 
because they were always cut about by light and air cases, 
My reply to him was that if he could study the law of the 
subject, he would know that which he could safely erect ; and 
that if he would consult all the servient owners affected before | 
commencing his building operations, his buildings and his 
clients would probably both be more satisfactury to him. 

With regard to the proposals formulated by Councils of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution, I scarcely think that the methods suggested will be of 
any real value. 

The proposed procedure seems to leave legal points to be 
settled in the first instance by surveyors, and would also seém 
to render possible even more appeals than are at present 
permitted. 

The question also occurs to one that if the law be altered 
with regard to the easements of light and air, why should it 
not be altered with regard to every other kind of easement 
which is obtained in precisely the same manner ? 

A counsel learned in the law was speaking to me the other 
day of the present crying need for healthier conditions in our 
houses and buildings, which could be insured by a freer access 
of light and air. He expressed surprise that some of the 
leaders of our profession—the highest aims of whom, should be 
directed towards effecting these conditions—should, endeavour 
to get a Bill through Parliament for the destruction of those 
private rights which are one of the few checks upon the anni- 
hilation of these elements. 

We are liable at times to forget the legal and reasonable 
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vights of adjoining owners when we are unable to carry oul a 
building in its entirety. 

Perhaps from looking at light and air from this standpoint 
we are apt to take rather a one-sided view ; but if we were to 
put ourselves into the place of a purchaser who had bought a 
building solely because of its dominant light, which latter was 
essential to his special business purpose, we should probably 
think that the law as it stands does not protect one sufficiently. 
No doubt there are some people who try to take an unfair 
advantage of the law as now laid down. But this proportion 
is small, and they can receive no support from practitioners of 
any standing. 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE opening meeting of the winter session of the Northern 
Architectural Association was held on the 12th inst. at 
36 Northumberland Street, Newcastle. 

The president (Mr. Frank Caws) occupied the chair, and 
delivered his inaugural address. He thanked the members of 
the Association for the honour they had again conferred upon 
him, and proceeded to say that their own profession of archi- 
tectare in this north-eastern district had not progressed at a 
rate at all commensurate with the great march of local 
industnal improvement They heard in these days not in- 
frequently allusions to the so-called “new architecture” by the 
“new architect,” but they found those were mere expressions; 
they looked in vain for the realities. New trivialities, new 
vulgarities, new monstrosities, new strainings and over-strain- 
ings after originality offended their taste and pained their 
sense of fitness and propriety at every turn in their walks 
through our streets, but they looked in vain for any sub- 
stantial proof or promise of real architectural improvement. 
It was a sad thought, if a true one, that the old-world 
architects were and must ever remain the record-breakers of 
the profession. To have that fact borne in continually on the 
mind by the evidence of the mighty and majestic works of the 
oldest masters was depressing and deadening in such a degree 
‘to the young architect whose brother was, say, a chemist or an 
‘electrician, full of keen expectation of surpassing to-morrow 
the marvels of yesterday, that it was, perhaps, no wonder if 
the did occasionally “chuck” his profession from a feeling that 
it was scopeless and hopeless. There were young architects, 
and old ones too, who had never realised the difference 
between the limitations of progress which seemed to environ 
their own profession and the great scope of certain other pro- 
fessions which were apparently invested by a boundless sea of 
accessible new attainment. These architects might live and 
work content that the thing that hath been was the thing that 
shall be. Judging, however, by the frantically ridiculous 
struggles for “something new” which many modern architects 
were making, they were by no means at rest within their pro- 
fessional limitations, and seemed crazed with the craving for 
they knew not what. It could not be denied that with all its 
restlessness and pettiness and vain theatricality our most 
modern architecture was a more or less faithful reflex of the 
character of our age and generation, and certainly if 
they might forecast the future from the past, one of the 
outlets for the development of “new” architecture (whether 
improved on or not was quite another matter) was in the 
adaptation of new designs to the spirit and taste and 
fashion of the day. While deference to the fashion 
of his time is obligatory on the architect who did not 
desire to become unpopular, yet there was a great distinction 
between the deference which was servile and that which was 
conciliatory ; and no architect in following fashion should fail 
to use his own trained taste and judgment in accentuating 
what he felt was good and in minimising what was bad in the 
‘type which he was affecting. Whether they liked it or not, 
‘undoubtedly the new architecture, such as it was, was being 
develaped by the fashion of our day, and they must make the 
best they could of it. Perhaps if they “followed the gleam ” 
and each did his best according to their opportunities to con- 
vert a glimmer into a dawn, they might be unconscious con- 
‘tributors of some new architecture which they could not now 
realise, except “through a glass darkly.” They-had at their 
command new materials and methods and appliances, and if 
‘they made themselves thoroughly acquainted with their nature 
and possibilities, and quite proficient in their application, 
‘they would necessarily, though slowly and to a large extent 
‘unconsciously, be contributing to the formation of that 
truly new architecture which was destined to gladden 
tthe eyes of future generations. The Northern Archi- 
tecturai Association was not able to supply souls to 
those of them who had not got any, but it helped 
‘students and members to become masters of the instru- 
‘ments, so to speak, of their profession. Mr. Caws_ pro- 
-ceeded to mention the numerous advantages derived from 
membership of that Association, and commended the classes 
‘Carried on at the Durham College of Science. Their Associa- 


tion was stronger than ever it was, and if they all pulled 
together, instead of finding fault, there was a. bright future 
before them. If that Association in its first function as a 
professional tribunal and in its second function as an architects’ 
social centre had achieved some measure of success, still more 
had it succeeded in fulfilling its third function as an educational - 
agency. Proceeding, Mr Caws remarked that the study of old | 
works, both in books and buildings, not only informed the 
student of facts, but created, as it were, both a mental soil and 
a mental atmosphere, rich enough and rare enough to produce | 
new and beautiful growths which could not have taken root and | 
found sustenance in. the stormy and thorny ground of the 
uncultivated mind. Every beautiful building, whether old or 
new, was an educator. The sense of fitness and propriety | 
generally accompanied, if it did not help to constitute, the 
sense of beauty, and the more they were driven by force | 
of circumstances to regard fitness as the chief aim of all 
their designs, the more pleasing and_ satisfactory would | 
be their outcome . He thought their profession had suffered 
from attaching too much importance to exterior elevational 
design and too little to internal design. From the very nature | 
of the case, and especially from the play of light and shade, the | 
interior of a building was usually much more interesting and | 
much more capable of artistic and poetic treatment than the | 
exterior, and it seemed a pity that architects should leave to 
the professional decorator so much of the internal treatment as | 
should more properly be regarded as the chief artistic oppor- | 
tunity of the architect himself. Concluding, Mr. Caws said no 
matter what materials were placed at their disposal, they | 
would never be able to do justice either to them or to them- | 
selves unless they made themselves thoroughly conversant 
with those great physical principles which applied to all. 
materials under the sun, and by the wise application of which | 
every structural material was made subservient to the archi- | 
tect’s dream. Those principles were strict, straight, stern 
and strong, and formed a backbone to any structural scheme | 
to which the architect properly applied them. While 
they should lean hard on those principles, their imagina-’) 
tion must not be neglected, for art, as well as science, 
claimed devotion. It might be that few succeeded throughout | 
their professional career in preserving that true balance between 
science and art, between faithfulness to truth'and the worship » 
of beauty which was characteristic of the genuine architect. | 
To maintain that balance was a great struggle for even the 
strongest intellect and will, but it was the struggle to which 
their profession called them, and if they succeeded in it the | 
greater was the glory that the strife was hard. 

The hon. secretary (Mr A. B. Plummer) read the award 
of the assessors (Messrs. F Caws and R. Burns Dick) in con- 
nection with the offer of prizes by the ex-president (Mr. W. 
Glover) for the best sets of testimonies of study drawings pre- 
pared for the R.I.B.A. intermediate examination. The prizes | 
were awarded to Mr. C I. Greenhow, Newcastle, and ‘Mr. | 
W. A. Chamberlain, Tynemouth, whose work was much | 
admired. | 

A large photographic group of members of the Association 
and a photograph of the late Mr. Thomas Oliver, the first hon. 
secretary and a former president of the Association, as well as 
one of the founders, had been received, and were in readiness 
for hanging in the rooms. ie 4 

The meeting closed with the usual votes of thanks. } 


GLASGOW SCHOOL OF ART. 


Abe annual meeting of the Glasgow School of Art was 

held last week, Mr. Jas. Fleming presiding. | 
The annual report stated that the review of the past session 
was that of the first complete year of work under the official | 
recognition of the Scotch Education Department. The school 
was now the central institution for higher art education for 
Glasgow and the West of Scotland. Periodical expert visita- 
tion was substituted for the Board of Education examinations, 
and a block grant supplanted all payments upon results. The 
governors were authorised by the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment to issue diplomas, and the holders would be entitled to 
the use of the letters GS.A. The school was now divided into 
an upper and a lower school, and a responsible professor under 
the headmaster was placed at the head of each department. 
The governors had appointed M. Paul-Artot, who obtained his 
education in the Académie des Beaux-Arts in Brussels, under 
M. Portaels and M. Ch. Vanderstappen, as_ professor 
in the antique classes; and Mr. George Gregory, who 
came from the studio of Messrs. Brindley & Farmer, 
ecclesiastical sculptors, had been appointed master of 
ornament modelling. A class certificate examination took 
place in the architectural section, and the results were as 
follow :—Building construction—Senior, two passes out of five 
candidates ; intermediate, six passes out of fifteen; prepara- 
tory, three passes out of fourteen ; architectural design, three 
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passes out of seven; history of architecture, one pass out of 
two In conjunction with the Scotch Education Department, 
the governors offered local bursaries amounting to 120/. Seven 
of these were of the value of 1o/. each; ten of 5/. each, viz. 
three for life drawing and painting, one for figure composition, 
three for architecture, four for modelling and six for design. 
The conditions of the bursaries were that students must con- 
tinue their studies at the school for another session, and visit 
the galleries and museums of art centres, such as London, 
‘Paris, &c. Ninety bursaries of the value of 120/. were offered 
for competition, as in former years, by the Haldane Trustees. 
{n lieu of the free studentships hitherto granted by the Depart- 
ment to artisan students, twelve free studentships tenable in the 
day classes and thirty free studentships tenable in the evening 
classes were now being given by the governors. A new feature 
of the past year’s work was the formation of Saturday classes for 
‘the instruction of school masters and mistresses. Sixteen 
students had received appointments as teachers, designers, &c. 
‘The total enrolments of students for the session were 998, 
‘being an increase of 160. The governors acknowledge grants 
‘from the Haldane Trustees, 200/ ; from the Corporation, 1,0002.; 
from the Corporation towards building fund, 5007. A debit 
balance of about 1,oco/. still stood against the building fund. 
‘The rearrangements in organisation and the alterations in 
‘management lately effected had all been for the permanent 
benefit and improvement of the school, and the governors were 
assured that the teaching staff and the equipment of the class- 
‘rooms would make the Glasgow School of Art a centre where 
‘the most advanced art education could be obtained. The 
governors had endeavoured to meet the growing demands for 
advanced instruction in all branches of the fine arts, more par- 
ticularly those bearing on the industries of the West of Scotland. 
‘They were conscious of many things that demanded more 
oo but which they could not yet see their way fully to 
‘Satisfy. 
' The Chairman said the new regulations under which the 
school was now conducted had been in force during the last 
year, but it was far too soon to pass a complete and thorough 
judgment on them. The governors were thoroughly satisfied 
‘so far with the experience they had gained, and all that had 
happened led them to believe that a great development of 
‘work would ultimately result from the new regulations. These 
laid a heavier burden on the governors, and to a much greater 
extent on the teaching staff. The teachers must now be alive 
that they were thrown upon their own resources, and unless 
they threw themselves heartily into their work the new regula- 
tions would not be a success. The staff had realised to a large 
€xtent their responsibilities, and if the results in the future 
‘continued to be equally good with those obtained last year the 
overnors would be able to say that the change had been a 
most admirable one for all parties He then referred to the 
strengthening of the staff, and remarked that if the governors 
had the money there were other developments which would 
ull further raise the teaching power of the school and be for 
the benefit of the students. He alluded to the support received 
‘rom the Haldane Trustees and the Corporation, and expressed 
ais belief that if the students increased in number and more 
Money was found absolutely necessary, it would be got from 
jome source or other. Under the arrangement made with the 
Scotch Education Department the school received for five 
years a fixed sum of 1,000/,, and it was probable that if the 
school improved the sum might be increased. 
_ Sir Francis Powell said that the city of Glasgow depended 
jreatly on art. Every article of commerce nowadays had some 
‘race of art ; unless it did so it was not marketable. Glasgow, 
herefore, ought to support art to enable the merchants to avail 
/hemselves of the best and most perfect art to produce decora- 
‘ions, and not to copy those trashy things that they saw titled 
‘Printed in Germany.” It was a strange thing that if goods 
vere stamped by a town on the Continent—say, in France, 
ermany or Italy—they were supposed to be good art. It was 
very rarely so. There was at the present day, so far as he 
‘ould see, as much good art in this country as anywhere. 
alasgow ought to give every support to. enable them to see 
what could be done in art, because it cost no more to print and 
‘mbellish a thing in good taste than in bad taste. But to do 
hat not only had the student to be educated, but also the 
‘eople to see and know the difference between good and bad 
‘™ He considered the sum of 1,000/ given by the Corporation 
ip be a paltry sum for a city like Glasgow. Sir Francis after- 
yards referred to the work done by the students as exhibited 
‘nthe walls of the Institute. 
Sir John N. Cuthbertson afterwards gave a short address. 
le remarked that with the school of art and the technical 
ollege the educational institutes of Glasgow were almost com- 
lete: He afterwards referred to the qualifications which were 
t one time demanded from the teachers under the School 
oard to teach drawing, and said he feared these qualifications 
ould hardly now be reckoned sufficient The Board were not 
®w attempting so much in this direction as they did at one 
Mme, and he was sure'the Board would endeavour to send all 


their best drawing pupils to the school of art to get a better 
and a higher education. He further expressed his belief that 
if the governors found they required more money for the 
development of the school it would be obtained. 

On the motion of Mr. M‘Lean a vote of thanks was given 
to Sir John Cuthbertson for his address. 

A vote of thanks was, on the motion of Professor Phillimore, 
passed to the staff, and the meeting separated. 


BERMONDSEY ABBEY. 


AP historical records and buildings committee of the 
London County Council report that during the recent 
excavations made in connection with the erection of working- 
class dwellings by the South-Eastern Railway Company on 
land belonging to the Council in Abbey Street, Bermondsey, 
some interesting discoveries were made of the remains of 
Bermondsey Abbey. The finds include some pieces of masonry 
consisting of Kentish rag, which would appear to have been 
the foundations and lower courses of the chancel of the old 
abbey church, and certain fragments of wrought stonework 
which may date from the reign of Henry III. (1216-1272), and 
some pieces, probably part of the transom or head of a glazed 
screen with two series of foliations, the dates of which may 
approximately be fixed between 1483 and 1530. In conse- 
quence of these discoveries further excavations were made, 
with the result that several additional pieces: of stone were 
found, consisting of remains of jamb, arcb and sill stones of 
what appear to have been parts of a large Perpendicular 
window and doorway, pieces of a hood-mould and arch of 
Early English character, part of a moulded plinth, and a 
piece of shaft. One or two of the stones show traces of 
polychromatic decoration. A plan has been made showing 
the position on the site of these discoveries and also 
drawings recording the mouldings on the wrought stones. 
A few bronze coins, a token dated 1665, and a_ broken 
crucible containing glass have also been found. The remains 
have been moved to the Horniman Museum. A monastery at 
Bermondsey was founded in 1082 by Alwin Childe, an eminent 
and wealthy citizen of London. It was at first an alien founda- 
tion, being dependent on the Cluniac Priory of ‘“‘ La Charité 
sur la Loire.” The monastery, which rapidly grew in import- 
ance, was in 1399 erected into an abbey. At this time it had 
attained such dignity as to justify the appellation of the 
‘* Westminster of South London.” In 1537 the abbey surren- 
dered to Henry VIII, and the site was granted to the Master 
of the Rolls, Sir Robert Southwell The latter immediately 
conveyed the estate to Sir Thomas Pope, who demolished the 
old conventual church and some of the adjacent monastery 
buildings, and with the materials built a house known as 
Bermondsey House The house afterwards came into the 
hands of Thomas, Earl of Sussex, who on several occasions 
entertained Queen Elizabeth there. Long after the demolition 
of the house the gates and ruined walls of the abbey remained, 
and the north gate, which led into Bermondsey Square, was 
still standing in 1805. In Grange Walk there are still to be 
seen the last remains of the east gateway, the hooks on which 
the gates were hung still remaining zz sz¢u. 


ROYAL SCOTTISH SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


HE annual general meeting of the Royal Scottish Society 

of Arts was held in the Society’s Hall, Edinburgh, on the 

1oth inst., when the president, Mr F. Grant Ogilvie, delivered 
his opening address He gavea résumé of the papers com- 
municated last session, and pointed out how actively the 
Society was adapting itself to the changed conditions under 
which it now existed. The Society had consistently aimed at 
affording facilities for the consideration of means by which the 
natural productions of the country might be made more avail- 
able, and at encouraging inventions, discoveries and improve- 
ments in the useful arts Eighty years ago it was one of very 
few agencies available for these purposes. Now there were 
many such, but the widening of the field provided work anda 
place for all. Most important among the changed conditions 
was that of the standard of education. At the present time the 
methods of work in primary and secondary education in 
Scotland were in process of adjustment, approaching 
nearer and nearer to a most desirable ideal set forth with 
much clearness in official publications. The secondary schools, 
in that section of their work which was more directly 
related to the interests of their Society, provided a curriculum 
in which direct experimental familiarity with the principles of 
mechanics, physics and chemistry was combined with the study 
of mathematics, drawing and languages. In this way they 
aimed at turning out boys of sixteen not only with such a 
general mental training as would enable them in later years to 
take their place in the life and commerce of the country, but 
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also with minds and hands accustomed to question directly the 
machines and methods they use, and with a ready aid to their 
higher technical studies in a sound practical knowledge of 
elementary mathematics and drawing One way and another 
the great army engaged in arts and industries would soon be 
drawing the majority of its young recruits from among those 
whose school training had done much to cultivate their aptitude 
for mechanical arts, and had afforded them just the foundation 
of knowledge of the facts and methods of science that they 
require for their future work. The number of those entering 
upon careers connected with arts and industries who had suffi- 
cient preliminary knowledge to take an intelligent interest in 
the discoveries and improvements of the age was now very 
great indeed. Formal classes of all kinds afforded such 
young men the instruction they needed in regard to prin- 
ciples, existing practice and methods of investigation. 
It was left for such societies as theirs to afford to their 
members opportunities of discussing the changes of to-day and 
the possibilities of to-morrow, to give a ready means of sub- 
mitting an invention to friendly criticism and suggestion, and 
to bring together men interested in the same class of work. 
He did not speak of the Society as a means of obtaining 
publicity for an invention. In the past that was no doubt one 
of its most important functions, but in these days of technical 
journals and illustrated newspapers of all kinds a much wider 
public, or at least a more directly interested public, was 
reached through the press directly than by communications to 
a Society of Arts. But while that was so, yet to most of those 
who desired to bring forward inventions or improvements ‘it 
was no slight advantage to be able to place these before a 
Society interested in such things, and probably numbering 
among its members not a few whose comments would be of 
much value. It was matter for congratulation that for the 
session now opening they had in view already a goodly supply 
of communications referring to inventions and improverents, 
as well as illustrated descriptive papers dealing with such 
subjects of immediate interest as wireless telegraphy, road- 
making in the Himalayas, the Nile dam and electricity in the 
coal mine. 


EXPLORATION OF CAERWENT. 


A LECTURE was delivered in Bath by Mr. A. Trice 

Martin on the excavations at Caerwent (Venta Silurum), 
Monmouthshire. He said he would be unable to tell them 
anything about the work carried on last summer, because they 
had not yet prepared their report, and if they had they would 
have had to submit it to the Society of Antiquaries, who had 
done so much to assist and support them The generally 
accepted idea that Roman civilisation and institutions were 
swept clean away by the Saxons was not correct In the first 
place, there were Roman cities remaining, in the case of some 
of which the continuity of their life was evident. Secondly, 
many of the so-called Anglo-Saxon institutions were really 
Roman under a thin disguise Thirdly, modern research, 
in which connection he mentioned the names of Mr. Grant 
Allen and Dr. Beddoe, had shown that the Celtic population 
of Britain, instead of being driven out, remained among 
the Saxons, even in the eastern counties; and fourthly, 
the extraordinarily gradual invasion of the Saxons them- 
selves, who took over one hundred years to reach the 
neighbourhood of Bath He told them this to show a reason 
for conducting the explorations, for they were not curiosity 
finders, although of course they found relics; but there was 
another object, which was to obtain a fuller knowledge of the 
history of Rome itself, and for this purpose they should study 
not merely Rome itself, but her rule in her provinces as well. 
Villas or country houses had been dug out until he thought 
they had come to an end of them, for they were now of similar 
types; but of the cities they knew little Silchester, in Hamp- 
shire, was the first to be excavated, and it had this advantage, 
that since the days of the Romans it had been abandoned but 
for a few huts, and the very outlines of the place could 
before the digging be traced by the way in which the crops 
grew. The next and only city was Caerwent, where there had 
clearly been a continuity of life, and where there was at present 
a village which considerably impeded the work, for, owing to 
the expenses that would be entailed by keeping open the 
ground aiter the investigations were completed, the places had 
in most cases to be buried again. The walls of Silchester 
were by no means symmetrical, while those of Caerwent were 
almost rectangular, the corners being rounded off, and, in his 
opinion, this pointed to the military origin of the town. The 
houses in Silchester were chiefly of two kinds: the courtyard 
type, with the rooms on three sides of the courtyard, 
and the corridor type, while in Caerwent they had 
found a unique type, a thing that helped the fund very 
much, for there the houses were built round all four 
sides of the open courtyard. Mr. Martin illustrated his 


| interest, and as regards lands, to preserve their natural aspect, | 
| features and animal and plant life, was held on Monday at the | 


| moved the adoption of the report, which stated that the move- | 


lecture with a number of slides. In some of the houses un- 
earthed the explorers were confronted with difficulties from the 
extraneous masonry among the ruins, but these were solved 
after a time when it was found that at a later period in its 
history another house was built on the site, and in one case a 
factory had been added later again to the second building, 
This was particularly noticeable when the baths were found, 
for in the middle of a very handsome suite was found the 
factory furnace. Of the rooms in the houses, all of which were 
noted, the ones Mr. Martin directed special attention to were 
the winter rooms. In these, with the exception of a few rooms 
where they actually discovered open hearths where they burnt 
good old English coal from the Forest of Dean, the 
method of heating was by placing a tesselated floor 
supported by pyle or little pillars on another floor, 
thus leaving a space into which were placed firés. The 
excavations round the north gate were specially interesting, 
for here they found the gateway had been partially blocked up 
by succeeding generations, while beneath were found the iron 
heads of pipes of varying diameter which showed that the 
Romans had an elaborate system. of bringing water into the ° 
city. They had one disappointment, however, and that was — 
that there were no inscriptions, except a useless portion of one | 
found, but as they had explored only 3 acres out of 43 in the 
old city they could not expect more. After describing the © 
other discoveries, including the mosaicwork and their schemes — 
of decoration. Mr. Martin showed some pillars whose beauty | 
had surprised them. He observed that in Bath they had 
greater and finer Roman remains; but they must remember ° 
Bath was a much richer place than Caerwent. | 
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THE NATIONAL TRUST. oe 


(“HE annual general meeting of the National Trust for 
Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty, which 
seeks to promote the permanent preservation, for the benefit of | 
the nation, of lands and tenements of beauty or historic | 


offices, 25 Victoria Street. Mr. J. C. Bailey, who presided, 


ment for the purchase of the Brandlehow estate, on Derwent- 
water, was on a much larger scale than anything previously 
attempted by the Trust, and the Council felt that the success 
with which it met was to be interpreted as a verdict of 
approval of the work which the National Trust had undertaken 
and of the mode in which such work was carried out. Princess 
Louise, Duchess of Argyll, who performed the opening 
ceremony on October 16 last, was now president of the Trust. 
An acquisition made during the past year was that of the 
monument erected on the Dorset coast to the memory of Sir 
Thomas Hardy, Nelson’s flag-captain. The tower had been 
handed over to the Trust on a 500 years lease, while Colonel 
Williams, M.P., had presented a maintenance fund to the 
Trust. The Council regretted the action of the owner of 
Stonehenge in surrounding the stones with a barbed-wire 
fence, because it believed that in doing so he had not only 
obstructed public rights of way, but had done grave injury to 
the monument in its relation to the surrounding country. The 
Council was strongly of opinion that the national interest in 
Stonehenge should be jealously guarded, and it considered that 
the most satisfactory solution of the problem would be for the 
monument to pass into the hands of a public body Reference 
was also made to the action of the Council in connection with 
the view from Richmond Hill. The report was adopted, and 
the members of the Council were afterwards re-elected, with 
the addition of the names of Mr. Y. Anderson, Dr. G. Dawtrey 
Drewitt and Mr, O. Fleming. 
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TESSERA. | 


Colour Schemes. | 


HE error of considering the arrangement of colours only as 

a matter of taste is very prevalent. Mere matters © 
taste, however, are subjects upon which both nations and 
individuals differ widely, and there are no productions of this 
kind, however extravagant or absurd, that, have not their 
admirers while they bear the gloss of novelty or stamp of 
fashion. Such matters are subject to no rule whatsoever ; 
they are governed entirely by caprice, but it is very different 
with the arranging of colours, for that is regulated by laws 
founded on natural principles. There are, no doubt, many 
varieties of tastes in regard to colours, both individually and 
arranged. Many have fancies for and antipathies to particular 
hues. All have their tastes in regard to particular styles of 
colouring, some being fond of gay and lively,,some the rich 
and powerful, and others the deep and grave. Some havea 
partiality for complex arrangements, while others prefer | 
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extreme simplicity. But this is the case in music also: every 
yariety and style of composition has its particular admirers ; 
yet it never is assumed from this that the arranging of the 
notes in a melody or other musical composition is a mere 
matter of taste. All know that the arrangements of notes in 
such cases is regulated by fixed laws which cannot be deviated 
from without giving offence to the ear, and that a knowledge of 
these laws is absolutely requisite to everyone who wishes to 
cultivate that pleasing art. It does not matter under what, 
circumstances a variety of colours is presented to the eye. If 
they be harmoniously arranged the effect will be agreeable to 
that organ as harmonious music to the ear; but, if not so 
arranged, the effect on the eye must be unpleasant, and the 
more cultivated the mind of the individual the more annoying 
will such discordance be. 


Mexiean and Egyptian Paintings. 

Among the different representations on the walls of the 
Egyptian tombs and temples of the various nations on whom 
the Egyptians made war, there is represented a people dis- 
tinguished by very striking characteristics. They are por- 
_trayed on the walls of Luxor as driven to their ships by Sesostris 
_or Rameses the Great. Their deportment, their armour and their 
costume show that they were in a state of civilisation, at least 
equal to that of the Egyptians. They are eminently a mari- 
_time nation ; they have been supposed to be Phcenicians, and 
it is difficult to suppose any contemporary maritime nation 
besides them capable of maintaining a war with the Great 
. Sesostris, and who is, moreover, recorded to have made an 
irruption into their territories. Now how are these men, now 
almost identified with the Phcenicians by the logical necessity of 
‘the argument (for, in fact, there is no historical choice of any 
other nation)—how are they represented? They are beardless 
and red-skinned. Part of their costume identifies them with 
the American Indians, almost as much as their physical 
characteristics. They wear head-dresses like those worn by 
\the Mexican nobles in the time of Cortes and the Peruvian 
_magnates in the time of Pizarro. They consist of a diadem, 
_ surmounted by a circle of feathers or palm branches, slightly 
-yerging outwards. Anouki (the primitive Syrian Cybele) alone 
/ wears this head-dress among all the Egyptian gods and god- 
_desses_ In fact, on the walls of the flower-temple of Oaxaca 
-and on those of Xochicalco appear individuals of a nation 
‘identifiable with the alleged Phoenicians of the Egyptian 
‘temples. They are red and beardless, they wear a similar tunic 
and the same head-dress, and they exhibit, moreover, the same 
jelevated and classical physiognomy. Statues have been found 
Japproaching in facial outline and model the Jdeau zdeal of 
Greek statuary. They agree in physiognomy with the people 
, sculptured at Oaxaca and Xochicalco ; nor have they anything 
/in common with the exaggerated features of the race of men 
depicted at Palenque. It may have been that the Mexicans 
/ were right in their tradition that their Tultecan predecessors 
{came with the great ancestor of the American people, Votan, 
‘from the Ophite or Hivite land in Pheenicia. In fact, a 
‘Phoenician inscription has been found engraved on a rock in 
| Massachusetts. Many curious traditions respecting this ancient 
/emigration were preserved among the Mexican Indians, and 
/are collected in different portions of various works which treat 
‘of the subject. The lights derivable from them are vague 
jand scattered, but they may tend to impart additional pro- 
/bability to that which cannot be demonstrably proved. Such 
Was the tradition that Votan and his companions, before the 
/ emigration, were present at the building of the great tower ; 
that in the course of their emigration they visited or were 
: expelled from Egypt—a tradition true only as applied to the 
) great cyclopean or shepherd family of which they formed a 
)branch. They may, however, have passed it. There is no 
/ other land but Egypt to which such traditional designations as 
| the land of the dragon with seven heads, the land of the veils 
of papyrus, the land of the red lake or sea, could legitimately 
apply. 
| Effeet of Picturesque Scenery. 


__ It may be said that a passion for inanimate scenery, for 
/heath and hill and long stretching down with the sea at its 
feet, may well engender some coolness and _ indifference 
| towards a man’s fellows, and that in acquiring a love for the 
stillness, the subtle responsiveness and the beauty of nature, 
one grows somewhat fastidious in the face of the turmoil and 
\ distraction, the uproar and seeming vulgarity, of ordinary 
{ human life. Contrasted with the steadfastness of nature here, 
‘the existence of the crowd wears a look of meanness, as of 
| straws and dust blown hither and thither by horrid winds. 
| After all, however, what is this but to say that, because you 
love Turner and Gainsborough, you shall detest your Hogarth ? 
It is true that in Wordsworth one may detect some tendency of 
this kind The absorption in which external nature held him 
engendered an air of coldness, if not quite of apathy, about the 
accidents of humanity. He certainly never cared as much 
about men as he did about mountains; never was as deeply 
‘Stirred by thoughts of the one as of the other ; did not find in 
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the former the stimulus to sympathy and expansion which he 
found in the latter. Wordsworth’s nature, however, was excep- 
tional in this respect, as it was in amount of genius. In the 
majority of men with any pretence to a fine moral temper 
there is an instinctive effusion of feeling for their own kind. 
The study and companionship of external beauty ought to 
strengthen rather than weaken this. The pitilessness of 
nature, displayed just as much in her beauty and calm as 
in her storm and fury, is the fact which, above all others, 
inspires pity and sense of fellowship, by convincing us that 
men are in the presence of forces which are absolutely 
indifferent to their sufferings and their endeavours. Perhaps 
no one furnishes so striking an example of this order of 
sentiment as Victor Hugo. Nobody is so sensible as he 1s of 
the ruthlessness of nature even while she smiles, and nobody 
is so alive as he is to the miseries of man and to the fact that 
our only resource is humane union and constant mutual 
helpfulness. He perhaps has dwelt more strongly than is 
altogether wholesome upon the impassive serenity of nature. 
This is not her only side. If she sometimes derides you by 
looking her loveliest when you are plunged in bitterness, let it 
be said also that by-and-by her steadfastness and permanence 
of relation begin to restore a serenity which is of the highest 
kind because it is the least narrowly egotistic. There are no 
doubt two sorts of men—-one whom external nature in beauty 
or in horror most keenly touches, and the other whose 
sympathies are most directly reached and most generously 
stirred by the drama of busy human life. There are men who 
love their kind in the abstract but flee from them in the 
concrete. There are others to whom nature is cold and 
unsuggestive and inhospitable. You have Wordsworth, and 
you have Dr. Johnson or Charles Lamb, who loves the tide ot 
life that flows at Charing Cross Perhaps it goes without 
saying that the best and happiest man is he who unites in 
himself a particle of either temperament—who is content or 
glad to be alone with the external world, and is not too 
fastidious nor too loftily cloudy to enjoy the life and spectacle 
of the crowd. 


The Barrage of the Nile. 

Frequent reference is made in discussing Egyptian affairs 
to the barrage of the Nile. It is claimed that Napoleon I., when 
in Egypt, suggested the construction of such a work, but the 
honour of attempting to realise it is due to Mehemet Ali, who 
instructed one of his engineers, M. Mougel, to commence 
operations in the year 1846. The barrage crosses the Nile 
about twelve miles below Cairo, where the river divides into 
two branches, terminating in the Rosetta and Damietta mouths 
respectively. From end to end, the total length of the structure 
is1i mile At the time of commencing the works the depth 
of water at high Nile ranged from 5 feet to 80 feet ; so the first 
operation was to excavate the shallow portions and to fill in 
the deep bed with a huge mound of rubble. Upon the site 
thus prepared a broad and thick mass of concrete was 
deposited as a foundation for the barrage proper. In Oriental 
fashion, Mehemet Ali having once made up his mind to carry 
out the work, wished to see it realised at once. He insisted 
upon the mass of concrete above referred to being completed 
during the low Nile of 1847, which involved the mixing and 
depositing of no less than 4,000 tons of concrete per day. On 
the barrage itself and the three canals in connection with it an 
army of 80,000 men withdrawn from the villages was employed. 
The unfortunate fellaheen were crowded so thickly on the 
work that control or supervision was impossible. As an 
inevitable result the mass of concrete upon which the efficiency 
of the barrage depends is in places merely a dislocated mass of 
sand and stone, without any cementing medium. Upon this 
rotten foundation an ornamental and massive structure of brick 
and stone was erected, and still remains a standing monument 
of the folly of its projector, who ruined an admirably conceived 
scheme by the childish impetuosity with which he attempted 
to realise it. To form an idea of what the superstructure of 
the barrage is like, it is only necessary to imagine two long 
railway viaducts, with a fort between them. The barrage 
across the Rosetta branch is 1,525 feet in length between the 
abutments, and includes sixty-one arches of 16-feet 4-inches 
span and two locks. That across the Rosetta branch is of 
similar construction and 1,787 feet long. The mass of concrete 
forming the foundation is 112 feet wide and 12 feet thick ; the 
width of the roadway over the arches of the barrage is 30 feet, 
and the height of the same above low Nile level is 39 feet. 
Large iron sluices are fitted in the arched openings of the 
barrage, by closing which it was hoped to dam back the river 
and raise its level 15 feet on the up-stream side. Owing to the 
defects already referred to, it has been found impossible to 
effect this ; and indeed, when it was attempted a part of the 
structure cracked seriously and began to move down-stream. 
Between the two barrages the Menoufieh Canal, having a 
bottom width of 200 feet, or about three times that of the Suez 
Canal, leads off to irrigate the lands between the two branches, 
and similar canals have their headworks on the flanks of the 
barrage. ; 
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enlightened people. As virtue is the perfection of reason, so is 
art the perfection of nature; it is nature elevated and improved, 


Not only do no two artists see nature the same, however highly 
trained their eye may be, but the uncorscious preferences of 
a nature’s whole condition dictates in each individual case 
the treatment, accentuating one side or the other of nature’s 
complete truth. There is no such thing as positively provable 
rightness after the teachable qualities in art are once satisfied. 
The whole natvre, not only the eye, is the tablet on which the 
facts of “sight” are reflected ; and if spiritual and intellectual 
powers are prominent elements in the artist’s nature, as well as 
emotional sympathy towards form and colour, the artist’s gift 
reflects such elements as part of nature’s truth, affecting its 
aspect as necessarily as does the sunlight or the moonlight. 
The motive power of the art emanating from such natures 
springs from a richer well, including human powers of a higher 
order than those of mere sense and emotion. The core of the 
truth of nature is revealed to the poet-painter, not merely the 
truth of her aspect. This is unquestionably obvious, but does 
not answer the whole question. Not only is there in really 
great painted poetry a power in the purely artistic gifts rightly 
to translate in the language of art emotional, spiritual and 
intellectual truths, but there is genius in the touch which makes 
such art not only a right rendering of such elements in nature, 
but a happy rendering. There is to be found in it an inspira- 
tion in the handicraft as well as in the mind. The greatest 
delight of the artist’s craft is to see the poetic preference of his 
own nature carried out by a happy touch which adds something 
to nature and makes her his very own. Such a gift is almost 
unconsciously possessed, proceeding rather from the general 
condition of the artist’s nature and the habitual tone of his 
sensibilities and character than from any conscious effort. The 
value of this individuality which stamps all work, noticeable 
for any power whatsoever from the earliest student studies, is 
to be gauged by the character of the unconscious no less than 
the conscious preference of the artist. The greater his powers 
as a poet, the subtler, the more elevated, the more extended 
will be his sympathies with nature ; and if he be a born artist 
as well as a poet, that sense of the inner as well as the outer 
aspect of nature’s truth will inspire his touch as a painter or a 
sculptor, and complete his work with the beauty which belongs 
to art as art, and not to art as a copy of nature only. 


Russian Architecture. 


When from Novgorod the seat of the empire was, by Ivan, 
transferred to Moscow, that city received at the hands of its 
-prince a new cathedral, which has since again been demolished : 
he also constructed a citadel, called Kremlin, and a lesser 
church, in remembrance of the Transfiguration, which still 
subsists. Of these, as of all the other churches erected in Russia 
while the Grecian empire lasted, the architects were Greeks. 
When the fall of Constantinople caused Italians or natives to 
be employed, the original style of the country continued so far 
to influence their designs as still to make these present the 
Greek exterior in the facade, adorned with enamelled tiles ; 
and the Greek distribution in the cross, with four equal ends, 
crowned by a large central and four smaller surrounding 
cupolas, of bulbous form, from between which shot orth 
steeples, shaped like the minarets of Cairo, of Ispahan and of 
Delhi:.and as the cathedral of every Russian city resembles 
the Mohammedan mosque, so the Gostinoi Dvor—the square 
market-place—of every city, with its double range of arcades, 
resembles every eastern caravanserai or, khan, and marks, like 
the former, the relationship borne by the Russian architecture 
to the Arab, the Persian and the Moorish, and its common 
filiation with these from that of Constantinople, whose ramifica- 
tions, extending alike to the north of Europe and the south of 
Asia, the Indian and the Atlantic Ocean, enable one, in the 
market-place of Novgorod, to fancy oneself in the Meidoun of 
Ispahan ; in the cathedral of Kieff, to acknowledge relationship 
with the mosque of Cairo ; and in the Kremlin of Moscow to 
recognise the minarets of Agra and of Delhi. 


Art and Nature. 


Art is essentially the imitatress of nature; it is the right 
reason of the thing done, and every art, and that of building 
amongst others, is defined by Aristotle to be the habit of pro- 
ducing with judgment, and agreeably to the rules of reason, 
what is good for man. The efficient cause being in the maker, 
not in the material, it should be directed not merely to attain 
its purpose, but to attain a good purpose ; it is the judgment 
by which one object is selected out of many similar objects ; 
it must strive to combine the beautiful with the useful, and as 
there are many forms of government—but there is one which is 
the best fitted to the genius of man, which is the best—so also 
in architecture there are many styles, but one only which is 
universally acknowledged to be the best. Such were the 
opinions of the wisest philosophers amongst the Greeks, of 
those who lived and taught amidst the temples and stoas of 
Athens, and who knew that they guided the feelings of an 


and as wisdom is not the creatress of man, but has received 
him in a stateof embryo from nature to improve him by faith- 
fully following up the principles which she has engrafted, so 
does the artist in the progress of his work keep his eye con- 
stantly fixed on that archetype and brings it to perfection under 
her guiaance. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Edward F. Brewtnall, one of the members of the 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours, died on:the 13th mst im. 
his fifty-sixth year. He was mainly known as a figure 
draughtsman, many of his drawings having imaginative sub- | 
jects. 

Sir John Aird, M.P., accompanied by Sir Laurence | 
Alma-Tadema and Mr. E. Boulnois, M.P., left Charing Cross. 
on Tuesday for Egypt, to attend the opening of the Assouan | 
Dam. 

Mr. Allen Stoneham, of Surbiton, has presented a 
marble statue of Queen Victoria for erection at Perth, Western, 
Australia. 


Mr. Jesse Clare, of Sleaford, has been elected as county 
architect by the Kesteven County Council, The other selected 
competitors were Mr Cuthbert Harding, of Lincoln, and Mr. 
J. A. Mettham, of Grantham. 


The Stonehenge Committee, in order to meet the dangers. 
of the winter, have recommended the immediate applica- 
tion of wooden props to the stones about which the chief 
anxiety is felt. 

Mr. H. M‘Clure Anderson, architect, Edinburgh, has 
obtained an appointment as architect for the Foreign Mission 
Board of the United Free Church of Scotland in Manchuria, 
China. Mr. Anderson received his early training in the office 
of Mr. Hamilton-Paterson, architect, George Street, Edinburgh, 
and has been for the last four years chief architectural 
draughtsman for Messrs. Hamilton-Paterson & Rhind, archi- | 
tects, Edinburgh. ; 

The Metropolitan Asylums Board have approved a 
scheme prepared by Messrs. T. W. Aldwinckle & Son for the 
remodelling of the administrative block, the erection of new 
staff quarters, receiving-rooms and isolation wards and four 
storey pavilions at the South-Eastern Hospital, at an estimated 
cost of 76,000/, and have directed that the plans be forwarded 
to the Local Government Board for their formal sanction 
under seal. 


Mr. W7. S. Walker, architect, Bridlington, has been) 
returned as town councillor for Quay Ward, Bridlington, 
unopposed. . 

The Pulpit for the new Roman Catholic Cathedral at 
Westminster has been completed by Signor Aristide Leonori, 
Rome, | It is the gift of Mr. Ernest Kennedy, and is con- 
structed of a variety of costly marbles, 


A Public Conference is to be held in the London Guild- 
hall on Friday, the 28th inst , at 3 P.M., on the operation of the | 
Land Transfer Act in the City since it came into operation on 
July 1 last, and the desirability of an independent inquiry being 
held into the working of the Act generally. ; 

Lord Cranborne has informed Sir Alfred Hickman that 
an order was given for 27 viaducts for the Uganda Railway in 
December 1909 to an American firm which had offered to 
construct and deliver them in forty-six weeks. The contract 
provided that actual erection was to be completed within seven 
months from the date on which the chief engineer should 
report that he was ready for the contractors to begin work. 
This he did on December 29, 1901, and the viaducts should 
therefore have been completed by July 19, 1902. Thirteen of 
these viaducts have already been taken over from the con- 
tractors. Penalties to prevent delay were provided in the 
contract in the usual manner, but no decision can be come to 
in regard to enforcing them until the works are finished, amd 
the circumstances under which the delay occurred fully con- 
sidered. 


The Private View of the Exhibition of the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water-Colours will be held on the 29th inst- 
The exhibition will be open to the public on the following 
Monday : 

The Collection of antiquities in the Guildhall Museum has 
been increased by the addition of some ancient relics un- 
earthed in the course of recent excavations in Tabernacle Row. 
They comprise a number of articles for domestic use, and are 
all in an excellent state of preservation, including some portions 
of cloth garments considerably over 300 years old. These 
antiquities are attracting considerable .attention from those 1m 
the habit of visiting the museum. Several volumes of records 
of city parishes have been also obtained. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

in view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
tn the columns of this paper any questions relating. to the 
_ complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
' answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters must be addressed “LE GAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,” se oe Build- 

ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

fhe Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
' and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 

and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
_ may be interested. 

Lhe authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 

necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

Wo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
| publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible.. The space we can devote to Corre- 

spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
*,* As great disappointment zs frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Builaings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


; COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ASHTON-IN-MAKERFIELD.—Dec. 31.—Designs, &c., are 
invited for the enlargement of the Infectious Diseases Hospital. 
The architect whose plans are accepted and approved will be 
retained by the Council to carry out the work at the usual pro- 
fessional charges. Plan of the hospital site, together with full 
particulars of the alterations and extensions required, may be 
obtained from Mr. T. Burgess, surveyor, at the Council Offices. 


BRIDGWATER.—Feb. 28.—Plans, specifications and esti- 
mates are invited in competition for power and appliances to 
deal with the accumulations of silt in portions of the river 
Parrett. Mr. W. T. Baker, town clerk, King Square, Bridg- 
water. 

_ Burton Woop.—Plans and estimates are invited for pro- 
posed new church and church hall. Mr. W. Southern, Rose 
Villa, Collins Green, Newtown-le- Willows. 

CAPE TOWN.—Jan. 31.—The Council of the University of 
the Cape of Good Hope invite designs for the erection of 
university buildings, Premiums of 402/, 200/ and 1oo/. will 


appurtenances, 


— 


be awarded to the authors of the designs placed first, second 
and third respectively. Particulars of the competition may be 
obtained on application to the Registrar at Cape Town, or to 
the Agent-General in London. 

DURBAN (NATAL).—Dec. 18.—Designs are invited for new 
town hall, library, museum, art gallery and municipal offices. 
Three premiums of 500/., 300/. and 200/. respectively will be 
awarded for the three best designs in order of merit. Mr. 
W. H. Radford, C.E , Albion Chambers, Nottingham. 

EccLEs.—Dec. 12.—Plans are invited for the laying-out of 
an area of land and for erection of dwellings for the working- 
class on part of such area.. Premiums of 50/., 307 and 15/. 
will be awarded in respect of the plans placed first, second 
and third in order of merit. Mr. Wm. Henry Hickson, town 
clerk, Town Hall, Eccles. 

HOLYHEAD.— Dec. 2.—Sketch designs are invited for 
schools and a teacher’s house. The competitor whose designs 
and terms are approved and accepted by the Board will be . 
au pointed the architect. Mr. R. E. Pritchard, clerk, Holy- 

ea 

HULL.— Jan. 31.—Designs in competition are invited for the 
extension of the town hall Premiums of 300/., 2co/ and roo/. 
are offered. Mr. E. Laverack, town clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 

ILKESTON.—Nov. 28.—Competitive Alan for a mixed 
junior school to be erected in Bennerley Street are invited. 
Particulars may be obtained from Mr. Wright Lissett, Town 
Hall, Ilkeston. 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.—Jan. 15.—Plans and designs are 
invited for a central home and cottage homes for children of 
both sexes in the Kingston Road, in the parish of New Malden. 
A premium for the first three selected plans of 257, 157. and 
to/. respectively is offered. .Mr. Jas. Edgell, clerk, Union 
Offices, Coombe Lane, Kingston-on-Thames. 

SCOTLAND.—Nov. 29.—The Arbroath Golf Club 
competitive plans for a new golf club-house at Elliot. 
William Alexander, secretary, 62 High Street, Arbroath, 

WORKINGTON.—Competitive designs are’ invited for a new 
public library to be erected in Finkle Street Premiums of 
252. 152. and 1o/. are offered, Mr. W. L. Eaglesfield, borough 
surveyor, Town Hall, Workington. 


invite 
Mr. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AMSTERDAM.— Dec. 3.—For supply of—Contract No. 319— 
Corrugated and flat galvanised iron (soft steel) with appurten- 
ances. Contract No. 70.—Asphalted cast-iron pipes with 
Contract No. 71.—Corrugated galvanised iron 
with appurtenances. Contract No. C8.—Galvanised iron (soft 
steel). Contract No. D8.—Corrugated and flat galvanised iron 
plating and roofing. Contract No. E8 —Zinced iron wire. 
Contract No. F8.—Soft. steel. Contract No. H8.—Sundry 
plates, discs, &c. Contract No. 18.—Light rails and chairs 
with bolts and sleepers. Particulars may be obtained from the 
firm of Mart. Nyhoff at The Hague. 

AUSTRALIA.— Dec. 22.—For erection at Perth, Australia, of 
a rubbish destructor capable of dealing with forty tons of 
garbage in eight hours. Mr. W. E. Bold, town clerk, Town 
Hall, Perth. 

BEAUMARIS.—Nov. 26.—For repairs to the hospital ship. 
Mr. W. Hughes, clerk, 34 Castle Street, Beaumaris. 

BEXLEY HEATH —Dec. 8.—For areas of car-shed build- 
ings. Mr. T. G. Baynes, clerk, Urban District Council, Public 
Hall, Bexley Heath, Kent. 

BisHOP AUCKLAND.—Nov. 25. a erection of Primitive 
Methodist minister’s house at Coundon, near Bishop Auckland. 
Mr. J. Walton Taylor, architect, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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BLACKBURN.—Nov. 24.—For concrete and steel joist floor- | 


ing and floor ye Barve Gate obtainable from the Town 
Clerk. 

BLACKBURN. — Nov. 24.—For supply of two boilers 
mechanical stokers and fittings, six superheaters, one battery 
economiser, two. feed pumps, pipes, tanks and accessories, 
three ejector condensers, steam and exhaust pipes, condense- 
pipes, tanks, valves and accessories, ash and coal conveying 
and elevating plant. Messrs. Lacey, Clirehugh & Sillar, 
engineers, 2 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 


BRADFORD —Nov: 26.—For rebuilding a warehouse and 
offices in Thornton Road, Bradford. Messrs. France, Milnes 
& France, architects, 99 Swan Arcade, Bradford. 


BRIDLINGTON.—Nov: 25.—For ‘alterations to house, 99 


Promenade. J. Earnshaw, architect, Carlton House, 
Bridlington. 
BRIERLEY Hriwi.—Nov. 24.—For erection of technicai 


school and free library, Brierley Hill, Staffs. Mr. J. Lewis 


Harpur, surveyor, Town Hall, Brierley Hill, 

BRISTOL.—Nov. 24.—For erection of a school at Bishop 
Road, Horfield, Bristol Mr. W. V. Gough, architect, 24 
Bridge. Street, Bristol. 

BRISTOL.—Nov. 27.—For erection of offices, &c, in 
Telephone Avenue, Bristol. Mr. Henry Williams, architect, 
Alliance Chambers, Corn Street, Bristol. 

BURTON-UPON-TRENT.—Nov. 28.—For erection and equip- 
ment of an inclined retort plant and machinery at the gasworks. 
Mr. F. L, Ramsden, manager, Gas and Electric-light Works, 
Wetmore Road, Burton-upon-Trent. 

CLAYTON.—Nov. 29—For erection of a house and two 
shops at Nursery, Clayton, Yorks. Mr. Sam Spencer, archi- 
tect, 344 Great Horton Road, Bradford. 


CONISBOROUGH.— Nov. 22,—For erection of eleven 
dwelling-houses, with out-offices and boundary walls, and 
street works on site near Castle-inn, Conisborough, Yorks. 
Mr. Fred. E. Simpson, 32 Lockwood Road, Wheatley, 
Doncaster. 

CovENTRY.—For supply, &c., of a coal conveying plant at 
the electricity works. Mr. Joseph A. Jeckell, manager. 

DipcoT.—Dec. 1.—For alterations and additions to the 
Board school at Didcot. Messrs. Hoare & Wheeler, architects, 
17 Friar Street, Reading. 


EDGWARE.—Nov. 26.—For erection of latrines for boys - 
and girls at the Hendon Union schools, near Edgware, oe 
J. Hudson, architect, 40 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 

EVERSLEY.—Dec. 1.—For removal of brick parapets and 
arches and preparing substructure for steel platform to: 
Eversley Bridge, Hants. Mr. W. J. Taylor, . county surveyor, 
The Castle, Winchester. 

FELIXSTOWE.—Dec. 1.—For erection of a fire station. 
F. B. Jennings, Town Hall, Felixstowe. 

FINCHLEY.—Nov. 24—For supply and erection of three 
water-tube boilers, two steam balancing sets, spare armature 
and travelling crane, two storage batteries and accessories, 
feeders, distributing mains, service cable, street lighting, leads, 
&c. Mr E. Calvert, electrical engineer, Broadway, Finchley, 

FINCHLEY.—Dec. 1.—For fitting-up a chemical and physi- 
cal laboratory, science: lecture-room, preparation-room, &c., at 
Christ’s College. Mr. E. H. Lister, clerk, Ccuncil Offices, 
Finchley Hall, Finchley, N. 

GATESHEAD.—Nov. 27.—For erection of (1) extension of 
administrative block; (2) discharge block ; (3) stabling and 
ambulance shed ; (4) waiting-room, at the Sheriff Hill hospital. 
Mr. J. Bower, C. E, , borough engineer, Town Hall. ¥ 

GERMANY. Nev: 28.—For concession of laying-down and 
working for fifty years a water supply for the town .of - — 
Mr. W. H. Lindley, Frankfort-on-Maine, Germany. 

GLOUCESTER —Nov. 29.—For erection of proposed new, . 
church at Churchdown, near Gloucester. Mr. Walter B. 
Wood, architect, 12 Queen Street, Gloucester. 

GRIMSBY.—Nov. 28.—For .erection, of foreman’s office, — 
weight office and other buildings at the new destructor, 
Grimsby. Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, borough surveyor, Town 
Hall Square, Grimsby. 

HANWELL —Nov. 24.—For alterations to the Boston Road’ ° 
schools, Hanwell. Mr. William: Pywell, architect, Cumberland 
House, Hanwell, W. 

HARROGATE.—For additions to business premises in James 
Street. Messrs. Bland & Bown, architects, North Park Road, 
Harrogate. “ 

HASTINGS.—Nov. 24,—For enlargement of Hollington girls 
and infants’ schools. Mr. C. A. Pigott, architect, Saxon 
Chambers, London Road, St. Leonards. 

HASTINGS.—Nov. 24.—For alterations and additions to 
the public convenience, Rock-a-Nore- Road. Mr. P. H, 
Palmer, borough engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 


Mr. | \ 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON ee sunoury WALL DECORATION 


THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and ec | 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. 


SOLID in Colour, Relief & Value, 


CAMEOID, 


Telegrams, 
“Tincrusta-Walton, London." 


Contractors to H.M. Government, 


THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. 
Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, SW 


Baits FIRE PREVENTION COMMITTEE. 


a 


HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, ‘&e. 


The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a material’ thoroughly reliable, anc 
of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST! 


FREDK. WALTON & GO. Lip., Sole Manufacturers and Bafentees, 
4 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


MELLOWES & CO.’S 
ECLIPSE ROOF- GLAZING, 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
all principal Railways and Corporations. 


‘ Telephone, | 
No. 8769. GERRARD, 


All particulars Free 


- FLOORS -CEILINGS Etc ° 
LINING DAMP WALLS IRON BUILDINGS 


181 QUEEN VICTORIA ST EC. | 
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‘Haxsy.—For alterations and additions to schools, Haxby, 
Yorks. Mr. E T. Felgate, architect, 3 Stonegate, York. 


HECKMONDWIKE.—Nov. 24.—For supply and erection of 
a water-tube boiler and accessories at the electricity works. 
Mr. Geo. H. Carter, electrical engineer, Engineer’s Office, 
Power Station, Heckmondwike. ; 

HvuLL.—Nov. 28.—For erection of a car-shed 340 feet by 
47 feet on the Hedon Road. Mr. A. E. White, city engineer, 
Town Hall, Hull. 

IRELAND.—Nov. 24.—For alterations, repairs, &c., at the 
school premises in Parliament Street and the Model school, 
Kilkenny. Mr. E. O’Connell, town clerk, Kilkenny. 


_ JRELAND.—Dec. 1.—For erection of bank premises at 
Kilkenny, for the Hibernian Bank, Ltd. Messrs. William H. 
Byrne & Son, architects, 20 Suffolk Street, Dublin. 

IRELAND —Dec. 1.—For erection of the Rev. Br. Burke 
Jubilee memorial, Our Lady’s Mount, Cork. Mr. Saml. F. 
Hynes, architect, 21 South Mali, Cork. 

_ IRELAND.—Dec. 1.—For erection of a church, Aughnacloy, 
ce. Tyrone. Messrs. Doolin, Butler & Donnelly, architects, 
Dawson Chambers, Dublin, 

_ IRELAND. — Dec. 6.— For alterations to Castledawson 
Presbyterian church, Belfast. Mr. Thomas Houston, architect, 
Kingscourt, Wellington Place, Belfast. 


_ KENDAL.—Nov. 27.—For erection:of house at Strickland- 
gate, Kendal.* Mr. John F. Curwen, architect, Highgate, 
Kendal. | 

_ LEEDs.—Nov. 22.—For erection of seven houses and two 
shops, Trentham Street, Dewsbury Road. Messrs, James 
Charles & Sons, architects, 98 Albion Street, Leeds. 

’ Lonpon.—Dec. 1.—For fitting-up, &c., of, a chemical and 
physical laboratory, science. lecture-room, preparation-room 
and master’s-room at the Christ’s College, Finchley. Mr. E. H. 
Lister, clerk, Finchley Hall, Finchley, N. 

_LoNDON.—Dec. 2.—For erection of stables near West 
Ealing, Middlesex, for the Great Western Railway-Company. 
Mr. G_K, Mills, secretary, Paddington Station, London. 


' Lonpon.—Dec. 11.—For erection of the superstructure of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. at South Kensington, for the 
Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. All 
information may be obtained at H.M. Office of Works, 
Storey’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 


MANCHESTER — Nov. 28.—For supply and delivery of fire- 
clay goods required during next season at the several gasworks. 
Mr. C. Nickson, superintendent, Gas Offices, Town Hall. 


MANCHESTER. — Nov. 29 —For erection of a cast-iron’ 
ammonia water storage tank and work in connection therewith. 
Mr. C. Nickson, superintendent, Gas Department, Town Hall. 


MONTE VIDEO.—Dec. 15.—For the sanitary works to be 
carried out in Monte Video harbour Works offered for tender 
include the following :—(a) A rock tunnel, 1,278 metres in 
length, 3m. 65 in height, and 3m in width; (4) a main col- 
lector, 1,557 metres 60 by 1,283m. 30 in length, oval profiles 
1'80m. and 1m. 70 in height respectively; (c) a secondary 
collector 2,016m. in length, varying its oval profiles from 1:70m , 
Im. 25, and om. 98 in height; (d@) the auxiliary collectors, 
affluents, &c. Plans, estimates and general conditions can be 
had in .Monte Video by applying to the “ Ministerio de 
Fomento,” and through the respective Legations in Europe. 
Tenders made in Europe through the Legations in the ahov>- 
mentioned countries should be handed to the said Legations 
at least one month before the mentioned date. Plans, &c., 
may be seen at the offices of the Consulate-General of Uruguay, 
Edinburgh Mansions, Howick Place, Victoria Street, S.W. 


MORLEY.—Nov. 24 —For -alterations to business property 
and dwelling-houses, Chapel Hill and Bank Street, Morley, 
Yorks. Mr. W. E. Putman, borough surveyor, Town Hall. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Nov 29.—For supply of furniture, 
ironmongery and stable requisites for the new East End police- 
station. Particulars on application to the Chief Constable’s 
office, Pilgrim Street. 

NORTH SHIELDS.— Nov. 27 —For .extension of the Queen 
Victoria Schools, Coach Lane, North Shields Messrs. 
Marshall & Tweedy, architects, 17 Eldon Square, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

OUGHTIBRIDGE.—Nov. 27.—For construction of about 
1,237 yards of 12-inch and 53 yards of.9g-inch pipe-sewer 
through the fields of the South Yorkshire Asylum at Middle- 
wood and in Forge Lane, Oughtibridge. Mr. G. E. Beaumont, 
Council engineer, Grenoside, near Sheffield. 


PRESTON.—Nov. 27.—For construction of a public con- 
venience at junction of Friargate and Moor Lane. Particulars 
may be obtained at the office of the Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Preston, Lancs. 
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Telegrams, 


‘‘LIMMER, LONDON,” 


ely 


THE LIMMER 


DELTA ALLOYS, No. I. & IV. 


ORS. ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. strongest MALLEABLE BRONZE. 


LIMITED, 


(1871. 


RESIST CORROSION. 
DO NOT DRAW VERDIGRIS. 


Telephone, 
862. 


a 
ForM or Bloc 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn, Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


= LUMINOUS PAINT. 


" aay MANY MEDALS AWARDED. 
es & a thi W. C. HORNE & SONS, LIMITED. 


MOTHERWELL 5 TORRENS STREET CITY ROAD, E.C. 


——— FREE. THE LTE 0, 
NORTLEY FIRE CLAY CO, Heed tu ale 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo. ,Ltd.), Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 


aT.” the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


AZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS '5 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 
ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 


COLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


‘Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


‘Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
id Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna 1373. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
Works—BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


ol, LXVIL. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 
: 


—_—_S>=—=>= 


i\Columns, 


DELTA METALJ 
DELTA WHITE ANTIFRICTION METAL, 


MANGANESE BRONZE, BRASS, 
YELLOW METAL, CUN METAL, ETC. 


‘THE DELTA METAL CO., LTD. 


110 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


EDWARDS & MEDWAY 


Kennington Steam Toinery Works, 

9 ETHELRED ST., KENNINGTON CROSS, S.E. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘* Edgythe, London.” 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 
and every description of STONEWORK exeeuted 
on the premises. 

Architects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 
despatch, ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


FLOORS. 


<6. ™ 

IKG H. BASSANT 
& co. 

(Late of 87 Charlotte St.,W. 

Linhope Street Works, 

Dorset Square, N.W. 


CADOGAN IRONWORKS 


STANLEY BRIDGE 


CHELSEA, S.W. 


Girders, Roofs, Railings, 


Ornamental Work, Castings, &c. 
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PRESTON. — Nov. 27.— For erection of mortuary and 
post-mortem room at the police-station, Lancaster ‘Road, 
Particulars may be obtained at the office of the Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. 

RHODESIA.—Feb, 26.—For, establishment and working of 
an, electric tramway. system, Bulawayo. Messrs. Davis & 
Soper, 54 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 

St. ALBANS.—Nov..24.—For erection of a pavilion in the 
Clarence Park recreation 
town clerk, St. Albans. 

St. AUSTELL.—Nov. 26.—For erection of a cows’ house 
and other buildings, at Higher Trewhiddle, St. Austell. Mr. 
T. H. Andrew, architect, 1 Trevarrick Villas, St. Austell. 


SCOTLAND.—For erection of a house at Murtle, Aberdeen. 
Messrs. Sutherland & Pirie, architects, Aberdeen. 


SCOTLAND.—Nov. 25.—For constructing a store reservoir 


on the Caae Water, and’ accompanying works, about three. 
Messrs. J. & A. 


miles from Dalry railway station, Ayrshire. 
Leslie & Reid, engineers, 72A George Street, Edinburgh. 
SCOTLAND.—Nov, 29.—For erection of a villa in West 
Road, Elgin. Messrs. Sutherland & Jamieson, architects. 
SHEFFIELD.—Dec. 5 —For erection of buildings to the 
technical department of the University College in Charlotte 


Street and Broad Lane, Sheffield. Messrs, Gibbs & Flockton, 


architects, 15 St. James’s Row, Sheffield.’ 
SKEGNESS.—Nov, 28.—For erection of a factory manager’s 


house, &c., at Skegness, Lincs. Mr. Jesse Clare, architect, | 


Sleaford. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—For excavation and foundations for the 
new electricity station at the Western Shore, Southampton. 
Particulars can be obtained at the Borough Engineer’s office. 
SOYLAND (YORKS).—Nov. 25.—For erection of a mason’s 
wall, about 200 yards long and 5 feet high from the surface of 
the road, at. Blackhouse reservoir. Mr. John Wadsworth, 
surveyor, Rippendon. 


SUNDERLAND.—Nov. 28.—For supply of one steam-driven 
three-phase generator, motor generators and static transformers 
and high and low tension switchboards. Mr. J. F. C. Snell, 
electrical engineer, Town Hall, Sunderland. 

TAVISTOCK.—Nov. 25,—For rebuilding the Manor House 
at Warne farm, Marytavy, Tavistock. Mr. Horace W. Collins, 


ground. Mr. A. H. Debenhamn,, 


UPHOLLAND.—Dec. 1.—For construction of a covered: 
service water reservoir, and the erection of an engine-house- 
and workshop. Copies of Specifications and forms of tender 
may be obtained from the Surveyor upon returnable deposit of: _ 
one guinea. v is ef se 
WALES.—For erection of thirty-six’ cottages at Mountain 
Ash. Messrs. Morgan & Elford, architects, Mountain Ash. 


WALES.—Nov. 24.—For erection of a mixed school at 
Danygraig, Risca, Mon. Mr. Ernest N. Johnson, architect,. — 
1sca,° ; vila z Pa 
WALES.—Nov. 25.—For construction of electric light main. 
fittings, arc lamps and standards, incandescent lamps and ~ 
fittings, sub-station fittings, and other works. ‘Mr. Herbert 
Thomas Sully, consulting engineer, Scottish Widows’ Build. 
ings, Bristol. doh bis: ee 
WALES.—Nov. 26.—For erection of the Hafod school, 
Swansea.. Mr. G. E. T. Laurence, ° architect, Chandos 
Chambers, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. a anal 
WALES.—Nov. 26,—For erection of a vestry at Edwards- 
ville, near Treharris. Mr. W. Dowdeswell, architect, Bryntaff, ' 
Treharris, Beli 
WALES —Nov. 27.—For'rénewals and repairs to the Cogan. 
pumping-station’s engines and boilers, Cardiff. Mr. C, H. 
Priestley, waterworks engineer, Town: Hall. “eae 
- WALEsS.—Dec. 6.—For reconstruction and alteration of the 
Methodist chapel, Llansawel. Mr. David Jenkins, architect, 
Llandilo. ; Mt: 
WALES.—Dec. 15.—For ‘adding a third lift (100 feet 
diameter by 24 feet deep) to the present ‘two-lift holder at the’ 
Treforest, Pontypridd, gasworks. Mr. Edward Jones, engineer, 
Treforest: : bike en 
WALLSEND —Nov. 24.—For erection of retaining walls in 
Camp Road and Hunter’s’ Road, Wallsend. Mr. George ° 
Hollings, borough surveyor, Corporation Office, Wallsend. 


WALSALL.— Dec. 6.—For erection of a junior mixed depart- 
ment and enlargement of the present buildings at Palfrey” 
school, Walsall. Messrs. Bailey & McConnal, architects, Bridge 
Street, Walsall. 


WANDSWORTH.—Dec. 1.—For erection of buildings and 
other works at Waterside Wharf, Jews Row. Particulars. , 


architect, Redruth. 


Road, S W. 


may be obtained at the Surveyor’s Office, 215 Balham High : 


SPRAGUE & CO., Lta., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiua’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO ” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUH’S TABLRS, upcn application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


(en 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 


OLDAGRES & CO., & CHANEY Lang, 
ay 


LONDON, W.O. 
“Quantities ” Box, 14”x9"%5”, 2s. each. 
Tele. No, 1021 P.O. Central. Telegrams, ‘‘Oldacres, London.”’ 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 
199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
marded on Application. 
MapaL Awarps. LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W.. 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1903, price 6d., post 74d. ; 
Leather, 1s, Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, §.H. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. 


DRAWING Ox FICE, 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Proeess, ADeRGe 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), — j 
‘POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
.. T8inches wide). tae 
‘POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 

Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


GEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. | 


= 


| 
| 
{ 
| 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOCRAPHED 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 
‘DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, ~ 
Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, 


WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 185 Westminster. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London.” 
TT a 


LIGHTNING 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 


‘Quantities’? Box, 14 in. by 9 in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each ; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


W. HARDAKER, 13 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


T. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


SMALL, MEDIUM,'AND LARGE. 


Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiies 
Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and Artists’ 

Materials of every description, 

HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 

Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


Pencils, 
Dippers, 
Squares, 


THOMAS EVANS & CO. 


Manufacturers and Fixers, 


29 Bradford Street, BIRMINCHAM. 
HEADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 


CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, : 
W. J. FURSE & CO. 
TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected’and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. | 
Telegrams, ‘“‘ FURS®, NOTTINGHAM.” 


NO MORE BURST PIPES. i 
air 
EMPTYING 


To empty. 


TWIN STOP-COCK. name | 
As used by War Office and 


London School Board. 


B 


Price 2s.—Office: Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, B.C. 


GARRATT & CO. 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.E. 


i 


i 
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‘WEST CHILTINGTON.—For erection of three pairs of cot- 
tages at Hatch’s farm, West Chiltington, near Pulborough, 
Sussex.. Mr. W. Ralph Low, architect, Clarence Street, Staines, 
Middlesex. 

West HAM —Nov. 25 —Fofr street works in Glasgow Road, 
Tweedmouth Road, Stirling Road, Dundee Road, Edinburgh 
Road, Southern Road (part). Mr. John G. Morley, borough 
engineer, Town Hall. 


- West Norwoop.—Nov. 26 —For erection of a porter’s 
lodge at Crown Hill. Mr. W. Thurnall, clerk, Brook Street, 
Kennington Road, S.E. © alse 
_. WHiTBY.—For alterations to the shelter near the coastguard 
station. Mr. T. Keat Scott, Whitby. . 
WOLVERHAMPTON.*-Nov. 26.—For keeping in good repair 
the fabric and furniture.of the schools. Mr. ‘’. H. Fleeming, 
architect, 10 Queen Square, Wolverhampton. 


FOREST GATE PUBLIC HALL. 

THE new public hall which was opened at Forest Gate on the 
ist inst. will add very materially to the amenities. of that rapidly 
growing district.;, Erected from: designs by Mr. Acock, archi- 
tect, of Wormwood Street,.E.C.,.the new building is of a 
thoroughly practical and up-to-date character. A small pro- 
portion only of the cost, which amounts in the aggregate to 
Some 7,000/,, has been expended on ornament, but never- 
theless the architect, aided by the excellent workmanship of the 
contractors, Messrs. John Barker & Sons, Ltd., of High Street, 
Kensington, and the capital materials employed, has succeeded 
in putting up a very pleasing and commodious structure. The 
simple but effective elevation is in red brick, and the accom- 
modation provided comprises a. large and lofty main hall, 
capable of seating 1,000 people. This is provided with a com- 
pletely fitted stage at one end and agallery at the other; the 
hall is effectively decorated in shades: of green, it has parquet 
flooring, is electrically ‘lighted, and warmed by means of 
radiators. There is an equally well-proportioned smaller hall, 
which would, perhaps, accommodate 300 persons, and several 
conveniently arranged club and retiring-rooms. In the light, 
dry and roomy’ ‘basement are situated kitchens, heating 
chamber, stores and bicycle stables, &c, and some adjoining 
land is being laid out as’a garden, with tenris courts, &c. 


A, GC. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


Artificial Stone & Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
sphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


.c. W. HOBMAN & CO. 


f 

THE PATENT “ACME” (Regd.) 
STONE - BREAKER. 
2AG ( AR | PAVING t PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. 
, The Best Machine for General Council and Estate work | 

and for Clinker crushing. | 


Sole Makers: COODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 
Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER. 


The Farnley Iron Co, Ltd. psegS4) 


TENDERS. 


ASHFORD. 
For additions to coal store and erection of a fitter’s shop at 


the. Henwood waterworks pumping station. Mr. WM. 
TERRILL, surveyor. 
G. F. Davis. : : ; eet s £398 15 oO 
D. Godden & Son : : ; : 339 IO O 
J. Day, Ashford (accepted ) . ° 324 17 O 


BARNSLEY. 
For erection of outbuildings and conveniences at the Locke 
Park. Mr. J. HENRY TAYLOR, borough surveyor. 


P. DALBY, Barnsley (accepted) e422) (Gro 


BELFAST. 
For extension of the present goods shed on the west side of 
York Dock, for the Belfast Harbour Commissioners. 
W. J. CAMPBELL & SON, Ravenhill Road (accefted ), 


BILSTON. 

For alterations and extensions of Lower Gornal Robert Street 
infants’ school, Coseley. Mr. A, RAMSELL, architect, 
187 Wolverhampton Street, Dudley. © 


J. Herbert . : ? : ° - £1,586 @ o 
Hilton & Caswell : ». 1,495» OF 0 
J. A. Meredith . ‘ : 3 1,457 0.0 
R. Speke & Son . A - A 1,443 12 6 
H. Gough . : , : C . 1,420 0 O 
C. Griffiths : ; ; ; 1,400 O O 
Jakeman & Round 1,386 6 3 
E. Seckerson . ‘ “ 1;376%-0, 0 
J. Guest & Sons 1,350 0 O 
J. Dallow . : : ‘ : 2 AHS I;335° 0. 0 
OAKLEY & COULSON, Dudley (accepted). 1,299 0 O 
BRENTWOOD. 
For diversion of the main sewer in James Place, Brentwood, 
Essex. Mr. J. E FOTHERGILL, surveyor. 
WILSON, BORDER & CoO.,, Ilford (accepted ) 355 100 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Honuses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


 OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, S.E. 
a SRE SS a ae eS a ee ee 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 
Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


London: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


CROGGON & SON. 


W. SHRIVELL, » 


‘T METAL WORKS. Established 50 Years. 
' CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass, 


GATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 
MN WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER |CROGGON a S¢ 


| & 2 Castle St., Long Acre, London, W.C- |iwongrous, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
: ‘6 DURABLE’? ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 


he American . "austin veatarone 
ot Water System . 


GALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS. 
Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 

© Heating Residences, Warehouses, 

lurches, Schools, Public Buildings, &c. 


“f WALTER’S 22°. 
See j-page Advt. in last issue. + 
NOLFF DRYER CO. get aed ig 


39 & 91 Sumner St., Southwark, London, S.E. Bene NN hit 
Se eee 


N. SALTER & CO. | 


Also Makers of WALTER'S 
SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 


DESIGN A 


Patent Solid Hinged Sher- 
ringhams, Mica Flaps, 
Tobin’s Tubes, 

>, AND OTHER ASPHALTES. Smoky Chimney Oowls, &e. 
i} Horizontal & Vertical Damp Course. 
¥j} Flat. Roofs, Basement and other 
Floors, &c., or any other Asphalt- 

Pas Ing Work.. <All communications to 
37 & 589 HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON. W, 
ce 


— of Art. Plates published in “The 
: chitect’’ will be.forwarded on application to Gilbert 
vod & Co., Ltd., Imperial Buildings: L ; gate Circus. 


WALTERS, Wolverhampton) 
Melbourne Street, Ltd. 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 


London Representative :— 


MR. H. J. HORTON, 
85Gracechurch Street, 
E.C. 


Thorough means of Fireproof 


Absolutely the Cheapest and Most 


Construction, 


By its use 
alone can any 
Building be rendered 
Absolutely Safe from Fire. 


HEAD OFFIOE AND WORKS : 


TOWNMEAD ROAD, FULFIAM, S.W. 


WITCHELL & CO. 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C, 


Every description of ironwork for the Exterior and 
Interior of Churches, Mansions, Residences Public and 
Private Buildings, &e, 

Designs and Estimates supplied. Trial order solicited. 


me HELLIWELL 


** PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 
LONDON OFFICES 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W 


ae 
4 
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tJ - SUPPL EMENT 


DURHAM. neeanieien Rares, Sats ROO ae es ‘EXETER, 


For erection of a workshop at. ‘Coxhoe. . || For erection of a acdldee house 1 in Te Road. Me 
¢ HDunn:& Berfimans done elety wo cds, Bigg! 16 to ‘ERNEST E. 'EL'L7S, ‘Architect, Exmouth, “Guan by 
iat Aone. & Walks on tt bP ably on Bas : 3 288c10 Oo the architect. mt 
Jet. Manas tiienivid acwol! cara) caltgngge off House, my atadoah nanél a 
WW. Bell ce one . 2225 6° T Abels sn 9°09 oO 
J. ANDERSON, Coxhoe, RSO, co. Detain | Woodman&Son . . . , 9 0 
(accepid 2 cy earrinael ie sieits AL 4. 209 MF OMe Weld. berry 0 ae ieee 20 
sa Paik Hearts < a 0 0 
Westcott, Austin & White : 0.0 
W. H. Chown : spies: 
DARTMOUTH. : Bie | pees 
For sewerage works, with manholes, lamp-holes, road gully a Sure Me se (accepted) of vansete ee 
pits, &c., at. Townstal Road and Ridge Hill. Mr. |" P lumbing. 
ARTHUR SMITH, gh engineer. -Hupser & Son, Exeter (accepted ).. 
T. C. Starkey*’-. 2 be SS eel s40 to ot Outbuildings. ) 
S.J. Clothier Demi Rs Cee Paceio if J. ance apereae (accepieg). © rat =n bes 
atts ‘ 5 : : i : "20 . Be i 
Ty eect aie : i on a e IN, PRATTY, Clyst St. Mary. (occenaed ya 
R. C. PILLAR, Dartmouth (accepted) =. | 20617 6 \. Garden. 
GODFREY & SYMES (accepted). x 
‘ FEATHERSTONE. oe 
Viste DONCASTER. | For Beet work in Bank Street and Pretoria Street. Mr. F. Bi 
For erection of new classrooms at the Doncaster Wesleyan ROTHERA, surveyor. 
“ schools, Oxford Place. -Mr. E, H. BALLAM, architect, G. CLEMENTS, Featherstone Lane, Featherstone, Yorks 
, Oriental Chambers, Doncaster. (accepted). 
Randerson & Close . ‘ ; ° : CL AO OO ee or ' GOLCAR. ee 
ps ne ae ; : : : - 1,300 © O| For erection of a house and shop at Town End, Golcar, Yorks. 
a Ss hat | 4s . ee a2 6 4 Mr. ARTHUR SHAW, architect, Golcar. , 
5 . j 4 : : - £0 2 
D{GiteSon .° pe , 1,087 0. 0 Wea 
' SPRAKES & SONS, Doncaster (accepteld We at) FORO mEO TIO T. Alllison, Milnsbridge, plumber. 
A. Ainley, Golcar, painter. za 
For erection of a weaving-shed .and: warehouse (floor area 
EVERSLEY. | 26,582 square feet) at Stanley Mills, Golcar, vorke Mr. 
For construction and erection of a steel platform with parapets ARTHUR SHAW, architect, Golcar. 
to _Eversley bridge. Mr. W. J. TayLor, county surveyor Walker Bros., Golcar, mason and bricklayer. | 
os Paeete onmores Co. . ; 5 : ~4£875 0 oO J. Garside & Son, Golcar, joiner and carpenter. 
Fate ; is ; : ; ; , -. $50. O70 -T. Allison, Milnsbridge, plumber-and glazier. -- 
ukes, Coulson & Co. . : : ‘ ; « 489.0 © W. H. Heywood & Co, Huddersfield, glazier. . 
Sere Co. : : 4 3 3 « 450..0 0 D. Shaw, Golcar, plasterer and painter. 
Bat ‘ Me : 448 0 Oo _ M. & A.-Anderson, Milnsbridge, blue slating. | 
Wot SEED AND AXLETREE Co, Lip, G. W. Bottomley, Leeds, steelfounder. — é 
ednesbury (accepted). . : ; ‘ 4100-0 M. Shaw, Milnsbridge, ironfounder. © | 


Prevents Dry Rot, 
Fungus, Decay, &c. 


Solignum *"*".2ge"= 
aa Wood Preservative. 2 
Particulars fom MAJOR & CO. Ltd. sougnum Depot, HULL. 
WROUGHT-IRON FIREPROOF DOORS£LLISONS ” HOPPER 
ie ' PARTY ‘WALLS as 


Requires n 


Cord or 
Balance . 
Weight 
Oast he Sa 


= 


Te te 

vA openin; 

O in. by 4 nes 

. well opening, 8, 

||Maker: of the.“RADIATOR” INLET and STEVEN’ 
- -EXHAUST VENTILATORS. ae 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


he 
ee 


pe 


oie: FRED“ BRABY <CO.), ¢. ex.ison, 2 oxtord Place, LEEDS 
\.... IDA WORKS DEPTFORE, S.€. | 
‘Double Sliding Doors. Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. HAYWOOD & CO. LTD 
“MANUFACTURERS OF | 
“TE |. YARD GULLIES, &c. &. 
CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS 
FLEMING, BIRKBY & GOODALL, Ltd., Wegrove Mills, HALIFAX, Yorks. -100CH. 
ee 
Vol. LXVII. of THE ARCHITECT. Mandsomely bound in Cloth. Gilt Lettered. Watts: ae ASHBY. DE-Lk- om 


77) ya [- a — ts 352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W.! 1) ono, 
GLAZED SANITARY PIPES 
THEBRST & STRONGEST BEL, FOR DRIVING IN HEAYeveAN, URMP; WATER, OROUTOF DOORS. CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 
Price 12s. 6d. Office: Imperial; Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.- | National Telephone, No. 17, Swadlincote, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


gy carci) co LANDS WORTH, ce HIPPERHOLME. 
For granite and tar paving at the sanitary depét, Queen’s | For, laying about 200 yards of 4-inch and about 83 yards of 


' Sa ae 3-inch water-mains. Mr. G. W. THOMPSON, surveyor. 

. Sm Ct ae ee tea sO C. G, CALVERT, German House, Lightcliffe, near Hailfax 
en Asphalte Co., Ltd. Hae rao 18. 6d, per yard (accepted). ’ j 
Seen, eS. 4,768 0 0 ; 

Currall, Lewis & Martin... sean 1754 oO HUDDERSFIELD. 
J. Mackay - : : : A : . 1,73( o o| For erection of an engine-house at Commercial Mills. Mt. 
North of England Asphalte Co. 2 : TOS 20501, 0 J. BERRY, architect, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. 
W Hz. Jones : ‘ : : = wt ,010 20-20 
' FITZMAURICE & Co., Birmingham (accepted ) . 1519 0 Oo _ Accepted tenders, |. 
A. Ford . sina aay : : : . 1,269 0 0 W. Mallinson & Son, Lockwood, mason 


F, Greensmith, Kirkheaton, joiner. 


: HARROGATE. J. Roebuck, plumber and plasterer. | 
For street works in Newnham Terrace, Back Newnham J. Preston & Son, painter, 
Terrace, Stonefall Avenue (continuation). Mr. F. Bac- W. E. Jowitt, slater. 
SHAW, borough surveyor. - J. Cooke, concreter. 
Accepied tenders. Rest of Huddersfield. 
Dickinson & Long (Stonefall Avenue, continua- 
tion) : Se eee i d eLstOr 36 LEAVESDEN, 
B Oxley (Newnham Terrace) . ; : -. 298 3 1 | For erection of a new isolation hospital at Leavesden asylum, 
J. Frost (Back Newnham Terrace) . 7 e. 156:+3 10 Herts, ne 
g ’ T. Boyce . : Bet ee : Sh ec . £3,089. 0 0 
HARRO W-ON-THE-HILL. J & C. Bowyer. : , : ; ‘ » 2,570 © .O 
For street works in Hindes Road. Mr. J. PERCY BENNETTS, J. & M. Patrick ; 2 A : 2) S00253h0 90 
engineer and surveyor. A. Fairhead : : 3 , : 22,4700 4° 3 
C. Ford . ; : ‘ : : 5 425370 0 0 H. Martin p : é : : : -: 2,447 0 O 
Bracey & Clarke - : x r 1a 1}935° 0-0 Gardner & Hazell . : , : Z *: 25390. @ O 
T. Adams . : : : 3 " : # 1,9c6°0 0 E. Wall . : * : 3 : : . 2,388 0 0 
iarree .. : : ‘ Wee : ph ie} Are uae! A Kellett & Sons, Ltd. . ‘ re atts ae 23G00KNZ LE 
E. W. Hollingsworth : : A ; 1,090! OF:6 C Miskin & Sons . : : p : « 2;360° 0 Oo 
P. Saunders”. : - ; . : -* 1,799: 0 Oo H. Brown . . ; : : “ c - 2,323 9 0 
_H. Brown, Watford (accefted ) ep tos, ee A Ge On. R. L. Tonge . ‘ 7 : : : . 2,300 0 O 
. Clark Bros. - F 7 : = : - 2,296 0 oO 
HEBBURN-ON-TYNE. Tyler & White . : : : : : 2720370 fie O 
For construction at Hebburn of a 24-inch pipe sewer. Mr. W. ceCole. : C : ‘ 3 : 22 O se Or” O 
CURRY,.surveyor. - J Honam& Son é 2 ; 2 . 2,263 aio 
J. Thompson ; 4 ‘ ‘ : . e712 150 G. & J. Waterman . : F : A . 2,250 0 O 
T. Callaghan. ..-. ; : : : als 20 OC E.H. Cripps . : : é ‘ - - 2,249 § xO 
_G.E. Simpson . : ; . 7 : SeROSCID NG General Builders, Ltd. . ‘ : - .' 2,247 © ‘o 
J. Hollings . ; 5 : : : - eo. O20 F. Dupont & Co. : F ‘ - Mex i Tete: 
T. Brown . é : : F = 3 LOO. CO C. Brightman . ; : s ; ; -. 2,200 0 .0 
G. THORNTON & Co, South Shields (accepied). 88 0 o G. WIGGs, 90 and 92 St. Albans Road, Wat- 
Glen & Moffitt : ; 3 F - hee te hh Te) ford (accepted ) : : ‘ : : . 2,189 0 0 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
s BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 

| | a a , ’ i) Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London." LONDON, E.C. Telephone 274 Holborn. 
SSS SS 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. Sce next issue. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


ORKSHIRE PATENT GLAZING CO, 


i oS LIVERSEDGE. 


— _- 2B =S—_ iq 
=a. iT Ne Patentees & Sole Manufacturers of the 
‘ SS E) 


LIE iT 5 9 
= S F < 


ABSOLUTELY THE MOST IMPROVED 


a. WATERTIGHT GLAZING WITHOUT PUTTY. 
ONDON OFFICE: 53 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
Tol. LXVIL; of THR ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C, 
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' SUPPLEMENT 
ae ARE eee. ee LONDON—continued. 
For constructing external fire-escape staircases at the Elder | For repairs to chimney- shaft at the Park hospital, 
n g P 
Road. schools,,. West Norwood. Messrs. WooDWARD D. Broadbent & Co, 0. 0. we eee 
BROOKS & LATTER, surveyors, 2: The Oval, Kennington, W. C. Reeder & Co, . : 4 : «) SSR MOUS 
* SE: Stephens, Smith & Co., Ltd. . Pat « 12057 Glee 
Peirson & Co... wie eee hh 505 18 2 W. Hogg & Son... ; RIOR E> ere) 
W. Wright & Co. . : : ; 5 1,430 0 O Blackburn, Starling & Co., Ltd. eta ae oo (OPP Ozea 
Js Blachford & Sons a) jac Ones NG. ‘ 24153975 6 OLLO G. Drake ‘i ORR 
R. H. & J. Pearson . A : : A <1 ZGLoIO HO UNIVERSAL ENGINEERING Co, Collin oirest 
o J. R. Richardson &C0. 7 a ss ia agi eg ORT OAEO Nottingham eta 5 , ; ‘ | Sitters 
H. Hammond & Son erates oe ene es Ste 88 see A. Nevins & Co. . ‘ Pr 17 6 
3 79 17 
J pleas se SEES a Un IG Bice . ) : ° MAIDENHRAD, 
erry Bro A Fas ts are yet ray fe) 2 
eer Be aaa rg ie cla ea itt ee 
Hayward Bros. & Eckstein, Ltd. Sts CE TOR TO mo ‘ ; ; "A14 e 
St. Pancras Ironwork Co. gE ANE Ln Ae eos O70 8 FO AO MANSFIELD. by: : 
J. Parsons. ; ‘ Pee t . . 1,048 0 o| For wiring the town hall premises for electric light. | 
Barry & Highman . ,. ‘ ; s . 1,040 0 0 MANSFIELD ENGINEERING Co., Pelham Street : | 
j ay Me Bag! ; ss eae ; 1,039 3 ro) (accepted ). : 3 ‘ , ‘ A ohee Io 
Brettle  . a 00 fa ooA ei ie OS OURS aes MARKET HARBOROUGH. : : 
| 
Wenham & Waters, Ltd... . ? ; - 982 9 ©} For sewerage works with manholes, ventilators, &c. Mr. J.B. 
Herring & Son. ° ei ok 7 : 977 8 9 EVERARD, engineer, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 2 | 
-W. A, Bakér & €o,, Leds. 6 ate, 5 ~ «O45 OO : | 
il 3 S.Saunders . ‘ - 3 : £2 889 15 2a 
Tones Ironfoundries & En gineering Co. ae a ; Begvood . ‘ y ; eee 178: 
c gs me ee W. Jones & Sons: ‘tj: 4 YL 1,698 0 o 
‘ Safety’ Tread Syndicate . : : (oto akan LOO : pte 
“© To W. Palmer & Co. : 2 Tube Wiss be sake Pes Toltet th ve ewell: . : ° Sy : 1,633 iy 6 
hed C. Chamberlain 4 5 : 2 a Pee ‘0 90 
: Av Ey’Weood . > : L555 85 T. Philbrick cape 0 oO | 
: bi Nees ‘MEASURES, ‘Croydon (ped recat 128 oT. Smart ; : : i : = gale ae 5 0 | 
‘LONDON. wJ.H. Smedley .. 6 4, 2 See 1,208 14-1 | 
For “aiid &e, works at North Wharf; - the ‘Metropolitan Westra Wilmott . : ; : - + 1,260 "0 0 i 
3 cAsplimgs Raard’ J. T, Wingrove. : : . © AEN 254." Om 
: Ha Shepherd ; = f 3 , : + £238 0 o| 1G: H. Eastwood : 3 ; : -: « SE 2e (oe 
J, E. Higiiiday. <2 7 Gace aces aes ‘489 Io” 0 jJ- Holme... eco, CC 
1 W. C. Reeder & Co, . : ; : ‘ a 172" TO 0 MIDDLETON, | 
W. Biggs& Son. 6 ew wes 841972" 6 | For street works in Norman ‘Street and Leinas Senet rae | 
Marsh, Tucker & Son. ; ‘ 4 ey) AGS OHO Ogden & Hollowell . oe £680.00 
R. Woollaston & Co, . 2 ; : ele A’ 1560 “oO 0 R. Heard si te ar: Ose | 
: erst K&Co . ee wg | ETSI ae 20710 R. PARTINGTON & Son, Middleton (accepted). i 667 0 0 
id. Mt é zs . : ‘ ‘ ay Oo oO ; | 
ePuMcGarthy 6. oe a NEW ROMNEY. aa | 
» Seed Bros. . Irs o of For painting and repairs at the hospitals situate at the Waa 
u HALyu.& Son, 298 Whightman . Road, Horsey Pane fae New Romney, Kent. ; 
(accepted ) : ‘ een «RES 4s fo) W. GOODSELL, New Romiey (accepted) ea. 10 oO 


HAM HILL) STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE co. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The. Doulting Stone Co.) . - 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM; SOMERSET. ‘London Agent, Mr, E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 
nL EENUnNoEeneemsemnemnseseerereseeeeneessoee noe eee 


CONTRACTORS TO HIS MAJESTX GOVERNMENT. 


RAVES’ PATENT ROOFING, | 


For ‘WORKS, STORES, PAVILIONS, STATIONS, &c. 
R _FIBROUS ASPHALTE FOR. DAMP COURSE, AND . FELTS FOR LAYING UNDER WOOD-BLOCK’ FLOORING, SLATES, &o. 
ETON: proves tit to :'be: WEATHER-PROOF, ROT-PROOF, and ieee F, 


American Maple F loorin 


ee! TONGUED,, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet . Introduced. 


D. WITT) & COMPANY, 168 TO 176 DRUMMON iD, STREET,_ NW. 


(Gbas _Telephoue'No 773 King’s Oross, ‘Te 9; Vendér. Lond 
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SUPPLEMENT 


OXFORD. 

For new entrance-tower to Radley College, Oxford. Mr. 
ARTHUR H. RYAN TENNISON, architect, 12 Little College 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 

HUTCHINS, Oxford (accepied ). 
PARKESTON. 
For erection of new schools for 510 children, and alterations 


ROCHDALE. j 

For supply and fixing of 236 cast-iron fence posts :and;; 4,038 
lineal feet of 13-inch galvanised wrought-iron:tube rail, at 
Newbold Recreation Ground, Dodgson Street. Mr. S. S. 
PLATT, borough surveyor. ig? 

j. J. SMITHIES, Livesey Street (accepted), 

SHREWSBURY. wy AE 
For construction of a 9-inch pipe sewer, manholes and other 


and see fo Shitect. schools at Parkeston, Mr. J. W. works in connection therewith, Mr. W. cigs a ‘ 
oa b rt tae Lb “i Rae EDDOWES, borough surveyor. 
Deore & Co. : : i : : , 5 oes Aspe CG. SCANS Shrewsbury (accepted) , A L177 00 
F. Bennett ; : ; : ‘ eo. « ¥0,0%0 50 0 STOCKPORT. 
S, Wiles & Son ; ; x f ys . 6,002 © Oo For erention of an addition to the tramcar shaciia at Meee 
J. McKay . : 3 : F 2 ; . §F5AO.. O* 0 Square. Mr. JOHN ATKINSON, borough surveyor. 
MVRobisst ere ye om 5,510 0 o| W.B. Broadhurst . oa ele  SUA75 oO 
‘Smith & Beaumort . Bt rg 4,791. © Oo D. Eadie . 2 Sh es 1,327 10 0 
E. Saunders. PR 7901-0. ¢O Heabariskey > js ticpine Ge ass 1,289 Io :o 
W. C. THEOBALD, Chappel (accepted ) SL eweMpaneaolko;|) ht, Mullaney. on. so) entean ty 1,237....0 
W. Pownall ; < ; - - 1,213, J6 Io 
PETERBOROUGH. Pita J Briggs . Eis one 
For draining and laying-on water-supply to thirty-nine T. & W. MEADows, Georges Road (accepted ) 1,577, 40 xO 
cottages at Stanground. SWINDON. 
D. Hayward | £245 © © | For laying-the 12-inch water-main, from the well at ‘Whitefield 
J. Guttridge 5 SO, Ae sealaate a et be 189 0 © farm, Ogbourne St. George, to Overtown reservoir, - 
RoWright: 2.33. é ; oo ; « POE. b§ <0 Wroughton. 
eee roe? iets cupeese Sie dN wher cactase! ope =i 4 A J. RILEY, Gloster Road, Cheltenham (accepted). £971 11 6 
pact TROWBRIDGE. 
KETTLE & Son, Peterborough (accepted) . LAF 9, 40 For sewerage works. Mr. H. G. NICHOLSON-LAILEY, town 
PLYMOUTH. as oak | | 
For supply of gasfittings to schools in course of erection at mae ERIS eres ac 
Salisbury Road and Laira Green. J.H Aah : a re 
SOUTH-WESTERN BRASSFOUNDRY, LTD., Rus- fo Snel 1768 18.49 
sell Square (accepted) . ° ; . £169 1: 12 °7 SBN wbroce 4,692 132 
POPLAR. A. Wills & Sons 4,600 0 oO 
For a 12-inch boring, being an extension of a well 14 feet deep Tryhorn & Sons : : : : 4,314 0 0 
and 4 feet in diameter, in the pump-room of the engineer- | G.Bell . . - © 4 4,191 16 9 
ing works at High Street, Poplar. Binns & Sons : . . . 4,180 12 To 
W. BRown & BON: 709 High Road, Tottenham E.Linzey. . : call eee 4,034 13 0 
(accepted) . ei CRO up| ss NOR: 6 te 43032 4 4 
S. Saunders - : é : 3,962 oO Oo 
PRESTON. H. Roberts 3,822 18 9 
For widening Standish (County) Bridge, Preston, Lancs. J. RILEY, Gloucester Road, Cheltenham (ac- 
R. HALL, Torton, near Garstang, Lancs (accepted ). cepted ) ; . : : « 3,983 °I7 3 


Tu: BATH STONE FIRMS, L™ 


TELEGRAMS: as 
BCOLITE, Loncon” BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. = gw. noe 
*OOLITE, PORTLAND.” L. & S.W.R., NINE ELMS, S.W. 


Head Offices: BA TEX. 


ay OOLITE, LIVERPOOL,” 132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICQ, 
LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. 
SARRIES, | yal® att QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. ney, ee i |BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. ot 4 & «ee COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. cont As Wee tobe «STOKE GROUND. 3 
3 FARLEIGH DOWN. Ag op | WESTWOOD GROUND. i 
Registered Ae ast obtained only of Reéisfered 
TRADE MARK, BRADFORD. wh The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. PORTLAND, et a MARK | 


MMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


OWNERS OF THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT.” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


_ SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 
SAFE KEEPING OF PLATE, JEWELS, BONDS, &c. 


ne CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT (entrance at ae 62 Chancery eer PROVIDES ae FOR 
LACING IN ABSOLUTE SAFETY UNDER THE DEPOSITOR’S OWN CONTROL, AND OPEN TO DAILY 
ISPECTION, ALL KINDS OF SECURITIES, BONDS, DEEDS, PLATE, JEWELS, MANUSCRIPTS, and 
VALUABLES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Special arrangements made for Storing Property during 
f ; owner’s temporary absence. 
eg oe Rom 25 Gs. per annum. DEPOSIT BANK.—Money received on deposit for short 
Pipes for Safe Keeping from 5s. periods at 25 pc. Interest. 


THE CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT AND OFFICES COMPANY, LIMITED. 


stars are invited to inspect the Safe Deposit, which is open free from 9 a.m, to 6 p.m.- Descriptive Prosp: cius and fu'l particulars war a be 
cStained from E, Vincent Evans, Manager and Secretary, 63-€4 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


es from £1 1s. per annum, 
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TROW BRIDGE—continued. WHITEHAVEN. 

For completion of an existing cattle bay in the cattle market | For additions to the bowling-green at the Whitehaven ieee’ 
and alterations to urinals at the town hall. Mr. H.G. recreation-ground, Coach Road, Whitehaven. 

NICHOLSON- LAILEY, town surveyor. M. Lows, 8 George Street, West End, Stoke- 
Trowbridge Sawmill Co. ue ‘ a £85 ome) on- Trent (accepted) . : i : ? . £85 oun 
F.C. Cheverill . : : : ‘ 2 707 Bie OSA ae. 

S. Wood : . : : 5 4 5 . 5600 / 

PD Isley & Co nO Ra oct. ie aaa a ee a < WILLENHALL. 

7 Toe (accepied) -. oi. tla Wade Way? @etonetc eigen es street ‘works in Rose Hill and Wood Street, ‘Willenhall, | 

Staffs. Mr. T..EDGAR FELLOWS, engineer and sarveyag 
~ WALES. ; . . Lose Hilf. ; 

For erection of a mixed and infants’ school (to Accornenaate H. Holloway. 2 is é e ¥ - £382 17, 4 
about 400) at Ystradgynlais. Mr. PHILIP WILLIAMS, Tyr. J. Owens . . : - % < a: 348 0 0 
Gorof, Ystradgynlais. - W.H. Reading . 339 13 I0 

OFF. CGE Ens or oie ga ies ae “£39775 010 |G. TRENTHAM, 24 Heathfield Road, Hands 
D Rees . . Use 13 )7 32° RO SRO worth, Birmingham (aceepred): «3s 1). 300) ONE 
E,. THOMAS, Geven Sisters, Neath (accepted) 3,711: 0:0 Wood Street. cin, an 

For street works in Tunnel Terrace and Gwynfi Street, Blaen- H_. Holloway. eS : on), XCr RS a Senet 

gwynfi. Mr. W. P. JONES, Sree Cymmer, Port Talbot. W. H. Reading . . . : ees - 123° 7am | 
“M.Thompson . . w: 002, 6 £049 20 110s] mee OWENS.” oe iis Ne a 
S. "Reeves. Seo 60 TOO G. TRENTHAM (accepted ) a 0) Pee Be SG an 
BARRY BUILDING & CONTRACTING SOCIETY, > = tans . a 

Lip, Barry CHEE, ‘ ; : : . 752 10 ae WO OLWI On! . = | 

For erection ere the = Soe renee st een For erection of the first portion of new cable factory at Natit 
MAWr, r OW. DAVID, architect,- 97 Gorse Lane, | ~ Woolwich, Messrs. ARDRON Gy) Dswaomy ae 
Swansea. 6 Old Queen Street, Westininsts S. W. : 

Lloyd Bros... ‘ : : f 3 eee 2 OOK SO wo. Mavwlemn & Co. é é : ; ee . £23,189 ole 
NR ce ae : : 7 ; : sie : . Foster & Dicksee . i as . 5 . 22,844 O88 
H. Billings Joe eas Aen aces Holloway Bros... : s+ 5 4 22,110 0 © 
aK 08 =) RE cae nae ‘a ae Holland & Hannen oo 2 ES yer 

Jenkins 5 : : 4 : ; . 1,800 0 oO Denes ; wee 
Walters & Johns. ; ; ee 3 » 5,780. 0-00 : : Ving rag 220 ae 
J. C. Howells ie 753 te Higgs & Hill . : . : : -,' + 20,973: O9G® | 
ae | : ; : 4 rit mie ce ae Lawrence & Sons of 0 8 Hg ne ey 20/055 ee 

WEST MOLESEY. ; Lovatt & Roberts . <eees Q , . (20,500 Ome 

For sewerage works in the parish of West Molesey, Surrey. Kirk & Randall _. + 20,377. Caname | 

Mr. J STEVENSON, engineer, East Molesey. Holliday & Greenwood . Peper eh ., 20,377. Cam) 
S. Kavanagh & Co. . ; ‘ ; ; . £2,306, 19 II Patman & Fotheringham ; x A «20,173 Oem 
G. Bell. ; , ap ee . : 3 CE FO2T 5 ois Chessum & Sons . sae oe 419,967 = ammnn 
F.W..Trimm .. . ae oS ; ; « 1,$69; ;0. 0 GROVER & SON* , aan ‘ . £10,734 1 Cm 
Free & Sons. : : : : : . 1,486 0 0 Shaw &‘Co., irdnwoftk..” 35 ee .” *» 9,200" “Oram | 
,E.Potterton  . : ; j : ; -* Ty 7 1 6 6 C. Newman, pile driving {0.5 2). - 598, oe 
E. Parry & Co, 125 High Street, Putney Aiton & Co, fire-mains . ; 853. 7 som 

5 ere eee ° . ; : . >) 15220 15.7 a Accepted, subject to reduction, at 18 402k, = 

WILSON’S PATENT “ MULTILUX” WINDO 


PRICE 
Bie per foot super. 


Wilson’ Ss Patent | 
“SAFETY” Pavement 
‘Lights prevent slipping 


Wilson’s “DIOPTRIC” 
Pavement Lights are 


The above illustrates an office where the light coming from the sky falls on to the floor and is absorbed, thus leavin $ 
the back part of the room dark. The illustration below shows the same room with WILSON’S PATENT MULTILUX ] lpr 0 e e t on 
WINDOW fixed. This refracts the rays of light and throws ‘them horizontally, thus preventing them falling on to the the semi-prism at the 


floor, and lighting up the whole room. 


same price. 


a: 


COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, 
CIRDERS, AND ALL ARCHI: 
TECTURAL CASTINGS. — 


WILSON & CO. 


24 HARRISON STREET, 


GRAY’S INN ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


a 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


For alterations and additions;to’ Messrs. 


LONDON. 


Sim & Randall’s 
auction mart, 280 Romford: Road, Forest Gate, E. Mr. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES: HEREFORD—EAST WALL OF NORTH 
TRANSEPT. © P. G. ASHTON, architect, Bank Buildings, 304 Romford 


Road, Forest Gate, 1 Ilford, E. 


H. C. Horswill .£250 0 oO 

THE TEA HOUSE, REIGATE HILL, SURREY. J. Gregory 220 17 0 
A.B. Hill. 220 0 O 

H. Harpir & Co. (accepted ) 198 I2 0 


BURTON COURT, SLOANE EQUARE. 
MENHENIOT. 


For extension of mill building and erection of new buildings 
for St. Mary’s Lead Works, Ltd. Mr. B. ANGWIN, engi- 
neer. Quantities by Mr. B. ANGWIN. 

J. C. Lang 
JOSEPH LAUNDRY, Menheniot (accepted )* 
* To complete December 20, 1992. 


DACRE HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 


t,t 20 One 


‘THE GREAT HALL, STATIONERS’ HALL, LUDGATE HILL. 97" oO Oo 


SIDCUP (KENT). 


For new school for the Greenwich Union Guardians in con- 
- nection with the Children’s Homes. Messrs. T. DIN- 
wippy & SONS, architects, Greenwich, and 54.Parliament 
Street, Westminster. Ge by Mr. L. JACOB. 


Received too late for Classification. 


CONWAY BRIDGE. 
For replacing the suspension rods and cables and putting in 


‘strengthening girders and a 6-feet footway on the seaward Foster & Dicksee “& 16,500 9 oO 
side of the bridge. Killby & Gayford 15,538 ea OC 
A, THORNE, Westminster (accepied ) £5,000 0 of B.E. Nightingale 15,238 ¢ oO 
Thomas & Edge 15,160 0 Oo 

W. Shepherd . 15,038 oO o 

HULLAVINGTON. | Wallis & Son . 14,583 90 oO 

Holliday & Greenwood . 14,457 0 O 

For erection of the Star inn. Mr. ROBERT BRINKWORTH, C. Wall ; 14,400 0 O 
architect, Oid Broad Street, Bath. T. Knight ‘ 7 4,290 a 6 
Downing & Rudman . £1,467 0 oO T “Powbotham 14,268 0 0 
J. SMITH, Chippenham (accepted) 1,449 15° 0 J. Lonsdale 14,261 0 Oo 
H. L Holloway 14,200 0 90 

J. J. Wise : 13,999 0 oO 

T. D. LENG, Deptford (accepled yes 13,320 0 O 


LAMBETH. 
For repainting the interior iron and woodwork of repairs to the 
exterior of the Lambeth public baths. Mr. HENRY 
EDWARDS, borough engineer. 
CHUDLEIGH BroOs., 202 Blythe Road, West 
Kensington (accepted ) A : : 


MESSRS. BARRETT & DRIVER, architects and surveyors, 
announce that they have removed from Blomfield Road, Maida 
. £102 0 o| Vale, to 23 York Place, Baker Street, W. ’ 


BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTNIEA] 


WARING ® 
CILLOW. [2 


Designers and Manufacturers 


LWT 


ee LON, VILLAS. miecnom COUNTRY “OS Ls, 
OR SINGLE APARTMENTS 
FURNISHED AND DECORATED 


WITH ECONOMY AND DISTINCTION. 


: 
ARCHITECTS OWN DESIGNS CARRIED OUT. 
i 


ESTIMATES AND SCHEMES. FREE OF COST. 


in / I he! O/T he! “GF Le/ 


| ; GALLERIES :— 
| {75-181 OXFORD STREET, W. 
, LONDON : 175, 170 SLOANE STREET, S.W. 


ALSO AT LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER,’ PARIS, anp CAPE TOWN. 
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EWART’S GEYSERS. 


Art this time of the year attention turns to the question of the hot 


water service, which, while sufficient in the summer months, is 
often inadequate in the cold weather. ae 

A ready manner to increase the existing arrangements 
without considerable expense is to install one of Ewart’s 
geysers. The “ Lightning” geyser provides hot water instantly 
required (whether night or day) without any waiting, and as 
the water is heated while passing through the machine the 
supply is unlimited. : : 

An important departure from the ordinary geyser is the 
“ Califont.” 
instantly to any part of the house, and as it is.made to with- 
stand the pressure of the cold water main, it can be placed in 
the basement or in any out of the way position. The 
‘“‘ Califont ” will be found very economical in-use, as the gas is 
only full on while hot water is being withdrawn from any of the 
draw-off taps, and as soon as the tap is closed the gas is lowered 
to a small by-pass. 


This machine is constructed to. supply hot water. 


particularly suitable for warming halls, offices, rooms, passages, — 
&c. It requires connection only to small gas supply, occupies — 
little space, requires no attention and gives excellent results. 
Messrs. Ewart & Son, Ltd., have issued recently a new and 
complete catalogue of smoke-curing appliances. Speciab 


attention is drawn. to the “Empress” smoke cure, which has. 
been found very successful in curing smoky chimneys in the 
most difficult positions. or 
An inquiry addressed to Messrs. Ewart & Son, Ltd., 346-350 
Euston Road, will receive prompt attention, and catalogues of 
their different specialties will be forwarded post free on 
application. 


’ a4 
§ 


‘ ‘ i 


- Mr. M. K. NoRTH, inspector of the Local Government 
Board, held an inquiry on Tuesday at the Widnes town ~ 
hall into the application of the Town Council. to borrow 
1,200/. for the reconstruction of the central outfall sewer. The 
town clerk (Mr. H. S. Oppenheim) explained that the applica- — 
tion arose out of a report of the borough surveyor in April last. - 
The report stated that several of the pipes were broken, and 
that the majority of the joints were open, some as much as 


A great advantage with the “Califont” is that it may be | 3 inches. 
connected to existing hot-water pipes already in the house. | 


Another new apparatus is the “Euston” radiator, which. is 


The surveyor was called, and said it was proposed 
to reconstruct the defective portion of the sewer on a timber 
pile and concrete foundation. 


vee 


400 page Catalogue sent all 
Architects upon request. 


PANELLING, ° 
SHELVING, 
COUNTERS, &c. 


ie 


Entire Seating of a Hall folded flat round 
walls, for Social Catherings, Drill, &c. 


Entire satisfaction where in use. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY, 


39 VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, S.W. 


RTSON'S FURNITURE, L® “*'"°*crascow. 
ae ; fr } 


Patent Automatic Chairs. 


15 per cent. more seated. 
Increased Revenue. 

Rows can be spaced 24 in. apart. 
Pack away into minimum space. 


‘* BUFFALO ” 
| PLENUM i 
/ SYSTEM of = 
HEATING and = & 
VENTILATING, 
As applied to. 
Schools, 
Theatres, 
Public Halis, 
Court Houses, 
Hospitals, &c. 
Central Plant 
Automatic 
Regulation. 


ishould have. 


oe 
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Catalogue Filing Cabinet. 
Takes any Catalogue up to 113 x9", 
with Adjustable Rack to Drawers. 


i As above, 57/6, or made to order to any size, 


eS 


2 
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m7 
az 
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et 


Write for Full Particulars to Drpv. FI. O., 


Prices, Particulars, and Samples of all above on Application. 
SS SSS SSS SSS 


Vol. LXVII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


: Partridge & Cooper, Ltd. 
| 1 & 2 Chancery Lane, London, E.C, 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs, ANDREW HANDYSIDE & (Co, LTD, of Derby, 
have secured the contract for the iron roof over the new 
vegetable market at Lancaster. 

’ Messrs. Wo. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, Guild- 
ford Street, Leeds, have erected a new hour-striking clock in 
the tower of Holy Trinity Church, Boar Lane, Leeds, for the 
vicar, churchwardens and trustees. 

THE Wellington hospital, New Zealand, is being warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorlands’ double-fronted patent 
Manchester stoves, grates, exhaust roof-ventilators and inlet 
tubes, by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. 

Messrs HODKIN & JONES, LTD., Havelock Bridge Works, 
Sheffield, are supplying their “H. & J.” patent plaster par- 
titions to the premises now being erected in Sheffield for the 
York City and County Bank (Messrs. Demine & Brierley, York, 
architects), they having been adopted for use throughout the 
building. 

THE COLUMBIAN FIREPROOFING CO, LTD., 37 King 
William Street, have completed their contract for fireproof 
floors and roof at the large building for the Bon Marché, 
Brixton, Mr J. B Chapman, architect, and their estimate has 
just been accepted for the L C. & M. Bank, Richmond, for the 
fireproof floors. This makes the twenty-second bank in which 
their construction has been adopted for this Corporation. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE Ricidiowit! stones of a new Baptist church situated on 
‘the Pear Tree Road, Derby, have been jee ee 

, THE foundation:stones of a new Unitarian church in Lytham 
Road, South Shore, Blackpool, were laid on Saturday. 

THE foundation-stone of a new portion of St. Giles’s Church, 
Normanton, near Derby, was laid,on sid nigel The estimated 
cost of the enlargement i is 3,500/. 

. THE new Grimsby. dock scheme is to be at once proceeded 
with and Parliamentary powers are to be asked for during this 
session. It is proposed. to; construct a light railway from 
Canty to the dock, which is to, be about 44 acres in area. 

THE corner-stone of a’ mission church for Huddersfield, in 
the Primrose Hill)district, was laid on Saturday. The church 


ment was adopted by twelve votes to eight. 


UDRESCO 


will accommodate 360 people. It will be built of broken 
coursed stone, and the cost, including the panes of a street, 
is put down at 3,250/. 

MEMORIAL-STONES have been laid of'a new ng saa and 
school in connection with the Methodist New,;.Connexion 
Church, Fairfield Road, Openshaw. The site of, the, new: 
building i is within a few yards from the main road leading from 
Manchester to Ashton-under- Line; and when completed it will 
have cost about 3,000/, . 


ON the 15th inst. the foundation-stone of a church for the 
Free Church of the Welsh was laid on a site in Claughton 
Road, Birkenhead. The building, which is from the plans of 
Mr. T. T. Rees, will when completed improve considerably the 
appearance of that portion of the road in which it jis being 
erected. Its total cost, including the site, will be about ,3,000/. 
There will be accommodation for between 5co and 600 persons, 
and there will also be three classrooms and two vestries. The 
contractor for the work is Mr. W. R. Holland. 


AT the meeting of the house committee of the Chesterfield 
Board of Guardians the clerk reported, that, he had received an 
order from the Local Government Board. authorising, the 
Guardians. to proceed with the erec ion ‘of the ‘temporary 
infirmary, and that the Court of Quarter, Sessions had con- 
firmed the order of the justices respecting the diversion of the 
footpath from Marsden Street to Spencer. Street. Mr. W .C. 
Jackson, architect, wrote stating that he was getting ott bills 
of quantities’ in connection with the work, and asked fot an 
additional’ commission of 2} per cent., but. the committee 
resolved that the 5 per'‘cent. fixed when Mr. Bctnglie) was 
engaged was reasonable and sufficient. ‘ aR Sears 


baal: 


FSF) 


ELECTRIC NOTE. ., rite oy eet 
A LENGTHENED discussion’ took ' place: at’ last. week’s 
meeting ‘of the Kilmarnock Town Council regarding: electric 
lighting and traction.'' The Council’having acquired powers for 
lighting, the electric committee recommended that an applica- 
tion should now be made for powers under the Tramways Act, 
so that the two schemes might be put into operation’ con-. 
currently. Mr.: Wilson moved the adoption of: the report, 
which was seconded by Mr. Matthew Robertson. Mr. Burnet 
moved as an amendment that the matter be delayed for further 
consideration, and Bailie Turnbull seconded. The amend- 


[THE IMPROVED WATER PAINT. 


For the Treatment of Walls and Ceilings, either for Plain Work or Artistic Decoration. 
Dries Flat and is not Absorbent like Common Distemper. 


EE BOOK OF 28 DESIGNS, by W. J. PEARCE, PRICE 2/6, POST PAID. 


PETRIFYING LIQUID, 


-THE STONE PRESERVATIVE. 


his Material has now been extensively used for over Sixteen Years for Arresting 
Decay in Porous Stone and Brick Buildings, Monuments, &c. 


ARLTON WHITE cue OIL PAINT 


_NON-POISONOUS. CHEAPER THAN WHITE LEAD. 
HE SILICATE PAINT 00... B, ORR & C0., Ltd., CHARLTON, LONDON: SE. 


Teleg. Address, 
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THE Glasgow Corporation sewerage committee) have agreed 


to;.borrow’ 600,000/, to carry out their’ sewage, purification |, 


scheme, on. the, estimate for which there was.a deficiency 
cf 800,000/. kaye Re Me sie ae ti 
| “THE extensions to the Peebles Burgh and County High 
School, consisting of hall, art-room, combined workshop and 
cookery-room, janitor’s house, &c., and built at a cost of :3,400/,, 
were formally opened on Saturday afternoon. — - Br ea 
: THE associate section of the Edinburgh Architectural Asso- 
ciation ‘held ‘their annual dinner in Ferguson & Forrester’s, 129 
Princes Street, on the 13th'inst.’ Mr.‘A. Percy presided over a 
party: numbering over fifty: “After the usual toasts had been 
pledged an excellent musical programme was submitted. 


"Tin Local Government committee recommend that 
Mr. Sidney Webb should represent the London County 
Council on the committee appointed by the recent conference’ 
of municipal and other rating authorities to prepare a scheme 
for the rating of site values. 

A PUBLIC elementary school has been opened in connection 
with St. Cuthbert’s Church, Trafford Park, the incumbent of 
which is the Rev. Benjamin Davies. The premises consist 
of the mission church, the chancel being screened off, and 
accommodation is provided for 150 boys and girls. 


Mr. J. W. PLEWS, surveyor and sanitary inspector of the 
Wigmore (Herefordshire) Rural District Council, and formerly 
surveyor in the Pickering and Sherburn districts of Yorkshire, 
has been appointed to a like office by the Ripon Rural District 
Council. 

AT Morecambe on Monday the new Central Board schools, 
which are finely equipped and have cost about 20,000/,, were 
opened by the: chairman of the School Board, Dr. J. W. 
Watterson. The style is a combination of Gothic and 
Renaissance, ‘and the exterior is entirely in stone. ‘There are 
departments for art instruction,,manual classes and_ other 
branches not immediately classed as technical. The schools 
give accommodation for about 1,100 children. 

IN connection with the northern approach to the Tower 
Bridge, the First Commissioner of Works has notified that he 
is willing to arrange for a triangular plot of land in front of the 
main entrance to the Royal Mint to be given up to the public 
way, free of cost to: the Council, instead of being, as now, 
reserved by the Government. This proposal will have the 


VAL-DE-TRAVERS 
ROCK ASPHALTE PAVING 


Sole Licensees for Yorkshire District. 


CEORCE GREENWOOD & SONS, 

Conerete & Rock A: phalte Paving Contractors, 

NEW’ BRUNSWICK STREET, HALIFAX. 
COMPETENT WORKMEN EMPLOYED. 

ALL WORK GUARANTEED. ESTIMATES FREE. 

“CONCRETE, HALIFAX.’’ Telephone No. 800. 


Ventilating 
FLOORING BLOCKS. 


and WORKS, by 


12s. 11d. 


Out of 174’ x3! x3" best yellow deal, planed all round, 
per 100; 173/’x3’’x2” ditto, 8s. 1ld. per 100; 


171''x 3" x14” ditto, 6s. 10d. per 100. : 
Also in Pitch Pine, 


Prices on application. 


Figured Wainscot Flooring with above special joint to 
conceal nails at following very low prices :— 


14x44” Wainscot Oak at 53s. Od. per square, 


1 x43” ditto at 42s.6d. —_,, 
1} x 44” Pitch Pine at 23s. Od. , 
1x44” ditto at 12s. 6d. * 


‘small meeting-room. 


(damming and 


ADAAPAA AAA 


Sehemes, Reports and Estimates pre- 
pared Free for Architects for 
Warming and Ventilating 


PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, 
CHURCHES, RESIDENCES, 


E—< LOW-PRESSURE HOT WATER, 
LOW-PRESSURE STEAM, 
SMALL BORE PIPE, 

AND PLENUM SYSTEM. 


HOT WATER. 


‘effect of increasing the Width 'of ‘thé thoroughfare at this part. 


beyond the 60 feet already settled as the width of the remain- 
ADS; POLUONs | see (oa coy RA 23 bess oe 
CHURCH halls in connection with St- Columba’s. Presby- 
terian Church of England, Smithdown Gate, Liverpool, were 
opened on the 13th inst. They have. been, built at a cost of 
1,6852., of which amount 1,150/. has still to be liquidated. The 
architects were Messrs. Woolfall & Eccles of Castle Street, 


and they have put up a building that will meet all the require- 


‘ments of the church for some time to come.. It contains in 
addition to a large hall a guild-room, several vestries, anda 


GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD HUNTER, commanding the 
forces in Scotland, opened on Friday Jast new headquarters. 
and drill halls which have been erected in Main Street. 
Bridgeton, in connection with the 3rd (Blythswood) Volunteer 
Battalion Highland Light Infantry. - The building, which is of 


Dumfriesshire red stone, and is in the Late Gothic style of 


architecture, includes’ a front ‘building with men’s’ retiring-- 
room, billiard-room, lecture-hall, &c. ; a mid-building, 100 feet 
by 89. feet, to be used as.a drill hall, and the old back building, . 
in which provision is made for a Morris tube range. “i 


AT a meeting of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Society held in Chetham’s Hospital, Mr. R, Falkner gave some. 
particulars of St. Mary’s Church, formerly in the Parsonage. 
He described the tower and the east window, and said the face 
of the foundation-plate was inscribed—“ This spire was built by 
the voluntary subscriptions of ye inhabitants of Manchester in 
ye year 1762.. The first stone was:laid by Edward Byrom 
Esq., bourrough-reave. : 
Lightoler, architect ;” whilst the reverse was engraved.“ John. 
Jackson, mason.” With the approval of the Dean of Man- 
chester and the rector and wardens of St. Ann’s, the plate will, 
it was said, be fixed in the baptistery in the interior of the 
tower of that church—the ecclesiastical parish of St. Mary’s 
having been united with that of St. Ann’s in 1890.. 

LORD BALFOUR of Burleigh, Secretary for Scotland, visited’ 
on Monday the county buildings, Ayr, and had an interview 
with the parties interested in the buildings in reference to the _ 


proposals under consideration for the appropriation of a portion. 


of the buildings for County Council purposes and of a portion | 
for the judicial.business of the county. A plan for the altera- 

tion of the buildings, prepared by Mr. Allan Stevenson, Ayr, on’ 
behalf of the County Council, and an alternative plan prepared. 


IN STOCK. 


Specialists, 


from Hard Blue Stone. 


For Price, Sample, &e., apply 


46 & 47 HIGH STREET, ~— 
NEW OXFORD STREET, w.c. 


of useful and ornamental 


ett 
IN 
IITA stoves 
HH 
NL 
HN 
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Case, Lifts, &e. 


Skylights. 


ALSO MAKERS OF { 


ek APPARATUS for SUPPLYING T ER R A-COTTA 


DOOR OR WINDOW HEADS, 


. PANELS, PILLAR CAPS, 


The Rey...Mr. Downes,. rector; I. 


JOSEPH BOAM, Lid. 
35 SILVER STREET, LEICESTER. — 


JOHN CLARK, LTD., 


BLOOMSBURY BRass & WIRE WORKS;- 


Manufacturer of every description | 


Spécial low quotations for Wirework 
for the protection of Windows and | 


Estimates. and Dlustrations post: 


2 TELEPHONE 2495 GERRARD: 


| 


CASTLE BYTHAM FREESTONE 
QUARRIES & LIME WORKS. 


WEATHERED STONE 
Top beds much the same as Bath Stone. __ 


Bottom beds of fine quality, suitable for all kinds of Building 
and Ornamental Work. . i gee *| 

TOOLS FREELY. EVEN IN COLOUR. VERY DURABLE... 
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by the Board of Works were before his lordship. . There were 
present Mr, R. A. Oswald of Auchencruive, convener of the 
‘@duiity;° Mr. Marcus Bain, vice-convener; Mr. W. H, Dunlop 
of Doonside, convener of the Council’s law committee; Sir 
William: Atrol of Seafield, M:P, for South Ayrshiré; Sheriff- 
‘Substitute Shairp, Ayr; Mr.’John Lockhart, solicitor, Ayr, as 
‘tepresenting the Ayr Faculty of Solicitors; Mr. Andrew Craw- 
ford, ‘Sheriff-Clerk-Depute, ‘Ayr; and Mr. James E. Shaw, 
_eounty‘clerk: ‘There is a’ difference between the parties as to 
the accommodation to be allotted in the buildings to county 
and judicial business respectively. Lord Balfour did not 
exptess’any opinion, and in view of questions raised as to the 
“legal position parties were requested to submit writtén state- 
Ce ae | | | 


« UNDERGROUND BAKEHOUSES. 
Many of the bakers of Liverpool are at present in a state of 
consternation.. Under a clause. of the Factory and Workshop 
Act,, which came into operation last January, no bakehouse 
which is more'than 3 feet below the surface of the footway of 
the adjoining street or ground can continue after January 1, 
1904, to be used for the purposes of a bakehouse, unless it 
shall’ be certified’ by the health committee to be suitable for 
‘stich purposes, In, the last report of the medical officer of 
health for. Liverpool (Dr. ,E. W. Hope) it was shown that on 
December 31, 1900, there were 1,040 bakehouses on the 
register which is now kept by'the Health Department of 
Liverpool. 2 es . | 
~ In a note on the provision of the new clause of the Act 
which Dr. Hope has addressed to the health committee, it is 
stated that a very large proportion of the bakehouses in the 
city will be affected by the Act, “ practically the whole of those 
in the older parts of the city, and probably upwards of 25 per 
cent of those in the suburbs.” Many of these bakehouses, it 
is further said in the note, “ are in an insanitary condition, and 
should be closed altogether. A considerable number, however, 
perhaps admit of such structural alterations as would enable 
the required certificate to be given.” Dr. Hope’s note was 
accompanied by a list of “suggested requirements for under- 
ground bakehouses,” the first of the suggestions being ‘ the 
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ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS. 
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The whole surface of pan perfectly 
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bakehouse to be in every, part thereof at least 8 feet 6 inches 
high, measured from the” floor’ to ‘the ceiling, and to have at 


least 3 feet of its heightabove'the surface ofthe adjoining street, 
or of the ground adjoining ‘or nearest to the bakehouse, unless 
‘provided with’a suitable area or’ areas’ into which'a window or 


windows of such underground bakehouses open.” 
As. many of the bakehouses’ are wholly below the level of 


streets, it: is impossible, ‘says:the: Gourzer,. for them to be 


brought strictly into. accord with the requirements of the Act 
and of the medical officer's suggestion as. given... Copies: of 
Dr. Hope’s note to the health committee, with his.own,sugges- 
tions, were forwarded to officials of. the , Liverpool,, Flour and 
Bread Trade Assuciation a few days ago, that an opinion, might 
be expressed upon them. The matter, has, been considered, at 
two meetings of the committee of the Association,.and ‘at @ 
meeting of bakers at the scuth end of the city, and it has been 
decided that a deputation representing the trade shall wait 
upon Dr. Hope and lay before him the views of the trade upon 
his own suggestions. If a strict adherence to his suggestion 
be insisted on, the position of many bakers will be extremely 
embarrassing. In very few cases is there space available to 
construct new bakehouses on the ground level, and it is not 
at present seen how bakers will overcome the difficulty of 
finding fresh bakehouses. 

On the bakers’ part it is contended that many of the under- 
ground bakehouses are as sanitary and well kept as bakehouses 
on the ground level; that. they are more comfortable than 
ground-floor bakehouses as being “cool in summer and warm 
in winter,” and that in other respects they are more convenient 
for working than ground-floor bakehouses. It <is also con- 
tended that, in view of the facts of the bakehouses forming an 
old existing institution, and of there. being no room in the 
vicinity of most existing bakehouses to build ‘bakehouses 
on the ground level, every consideration, should be 
shown to bakers by the authorities. It is pointed, out. that 
when, some years ago, many of the shippons. in connection 
with dairies in Liverpool were condemned, the Jate Councillor 
John Houlding made an inspection: of many of them, and 
suggested that ventilation and improvements should, be, tried 
instead of their being summarily closed. This course -was 
adopted, and most of the shippons which had been scheduled 
as condemned were allowed to remain. Bakers contend that 
the same policy of ventilation and improvement should be 
adopted in reference to their bakehouses. At present, how- 
ever, a state of general unrest and apprehension prevails 
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among the many bakers of Liverpool who; have underground 
bakehousés, and the.coming interview,,of the) deputation from 
the local trade association with the/wne¢dical officer is being 
awaited with much concern. yO Beton caters 

% I i SHS Bailes 


'°THE AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTE. | 

“THE. second meeting of the session was held on Wednesday 
evening, when Mr. D. Michael Faraday read a paper upon the 
rating'of machinery, the president, Mr. John Hepper, in the 
chair. The subject is engaging the attention of surveyors to a 
great degree, since a Bill, is now before Parliament on the 
question of. exemption of;,machinery from. taxation. «The 
matter..is surrounded. by..such complexity of: views ‘that it 
was thodghta'discussion upon the question of “ How'machineiy 
18:'te Sbe* taken’ into ‘consideration if it enhances the value 
SETAE VIR EPS eu bik s J S 

SP Rgeeaitaménts ia 

many ,knotty. .points..,, The. assessment, authorities. .urge; 
that, this, can, only., be.,.ascertained by, finding the. actual’ 
value of the machinery. The speaker thought .that:half the 
difficulty, herein, would be,.overcome if; the ,valuer.rerhembered 
that, the whole of the assessment, law is based.on:a hypothetical 
assumption,,;. What woulda tenant give as»rent for. a, heredita- 
ment for the, purpose, for which it .1s..now used?. Reference 
was made tg the judgment.delivered inthe Tyne boiler case by 
Lord Esher, who laid down the following rule :—“I believe the 
rule really, to..be, that,.things which are on the premises to be 


rated, and.,which., are, there, for the purpose of making and» 


wl ich make «the, premises fit. as, premises for the particular 
purpose. for which they-are used,.are to be taken. into account 
in,ascertaining the, rateable value of such, premises, that, when 
things are brought, into , this, category, they would: pass by a 
demise of the premises.as such.as between landlord and tenant.” 
The company were. asked,to decide: —“ Is the machinery which 
one, finds:.on any. particular hereditament intended to remain 
permanently there, and.is it. for the purpose of making the 
premises) fit.as premises for the particular purpose for which 
theyiare used?” ‘The speaker argued that all. machinery in 
any factory makes that factory what it. is, and therefore the 
only conclusion that.one can come to is. that ,all machinery 
must be taken into consideration where such machinery is 


strucky.too, by the many arrangements necessary for the proper 
‘management of the station—arrangemeénts:which work like | 
clockwork, notwithstanding the bustle.and animation usually 
‘seen there. ) 


“in which it is . zz ‘sz/,”‘ might solve,, 
Ee haeae) 


a ‘series of staffs of men are constantly engaged, in one | 


found.in use jn a factory, and. it. has to bestreated for rating 
purposes as passing by a demise from the landlord to the 
tenant. He illustrated how impossible-it would be to say how 
much, buildings were. enhanced .by the.presence of machinery - 
Mr. Marshall, K.C.,. Mr. Herbert Fuller, Mr. James Boyto: i 


; Loi teste 
A cordial vote of thanks was passed to Mr., Faraday; for 
ROuUBhHOE 
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"NEW STREET STATION, BIRMINGHAM. 

IF there is anything more than another which impresses the | 
visitor immediately on his arrival at New Street railway station, 
says the Birmingham Daily Post, it is the colossal and im- 
posing character of the building itself. He cannot fail to be 


His attention will be arrested also by the uniform 
cleanliness of New Street, having regard, of course, to. the 
enormous amount of traffic’ whichis constantly taking place 
within its walls. Each’ day the, passengers, there number well 
over 50,000, while’ ‘thrice’ that number pass over the hand- 
some. bridge which cuts through the station, for it has 
become, one of. the most populous ‘highways of the city. 
Yet how. many of these have any idea of the vast amount 
bf work that is necessary to keep the huge station in 
anything’ like a‘.clean and’ respectable condition. Quite 


capacity or other, solely in this work of cleaning and.renovat- 
ing. The necessity of it will be readily understood when one 
makes even a superficial estimate of the dimensions of the 

structure and important operations within. Few persons, 

indeed, even of those who belong to Birmingham, have any 

true idea of the magnitude of‘the station. Its area alone is 

something like 14 acres, and its platforms, if they could be 

placed in a line, would stretch’ well-nigh to Moseley. It is 

calculated that on an average a.train either arrives or departs 
every two minutes. In other words, 700 trains are received 
into the station in the ordinary working day, and itis com- 
puted on the lowest possible basis that their living freights in 
one year would total the enormous figure of 1 5 millions. It 
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should be clearly pointed out, however, that these figures only 
represent a normal condition of things, and that on Bank 
holidays and other special occasions the amount of traffic is 
very materially: increased. Indeed, there are days when the 
trains running in and out of the station will number quite four 
figures. ~ . oe : : = i 
- Time was when New Street railway station occupied the 
unique distinction of possessing the largest iron and glass one- 
span roof in the world. It has always been an object of admira- 
tion, and although it has during comparatively recent years 
been surpassed in point of size by the span at St. Pancras, jit 
will ever remain ‘a worthy ‘example. of what may be accom- 
plished*in'the way*of roof building. This span, which covers 
what is known as the. old portion of the station,-Nos:'1y 2 and 
3 platforms, in the entire use of: the North-Western Company, 
has a width of 212 feet, and: the highest point from. the ‘per- 
manent way is 83 feet. It stretches the entire distance. of ‘the 
station, 360 yards or thereabouts, from north to south, with the 
exception of course of the lower or Paxton roofat the north end, 
which continues to the end of the platform to a point near 
Navigation Street. The span of St: Pancras station, it may be 
mentioned, is 31 feet wider than that of New Street, and the 
roof of Lime Street, Liverpool, is also broader, being something 
near 410 feet, but this is, however, achieved in a couple of 
spans. The Birmingham roof is supported by a couple of spans. 
It has-been. stated that the covered space at Liverpool Street, 
London, forms the largest enclosed railway station in England, 
but the roof is not, however, in one span. The Birmingham 
roof is supported by thirty-six massive iron principals, with in- 
numerable tie bars, which cross and recross in bewildering 
fashion. The principals.on the Stephenson Street side of the 
station are supported on brick pillars, which form part of the 
wall of the station buildings ‘and the Queen’s Hotel. On the 
south street side the roof is supported by cast-iron collars, and 
on the top of these the principals rest on an arrangement of 
rollers to allow for contraction and expansion due to variations 
of temperature. bdss5e 

The cleanliness of the roof is, of course, a most important 
matter. Upon it the light and brightness of the station largely 
depend, and this brings one to the subject of the work of 
cleaning and renovation. In' this task a gang of workmen are 
always engaged, for it is of far greater magnitude than would 
at first sight appear. There are altogether thirty-five bays in 
the roof, each of which has a width of twenty-four feet, and, 
assuming that painting was continually carried on by a staff, 


oS 


| are always kept at the station. 


RYWEAT 


say, of twenty men, it; would occupy about eight months to 
accomplish the work, or,roughly. speaking, a week. for every 
hay. Having regard:to the. volumes of smoke constantly 
emitted from the engines, one would naturally. imagine that 
the glass would. be considerably darkened inside. But, as a 
matter of. fact, the-result jis just. the opposite. The sooty. 
deposit accumulating on the outside .is,very considerable, and. 
it is a common sight to see.a strong contingent of. men, with 
ladders, busily working. with hard,.broomlike brushes. It,is 
quite out of the question to attempt to remove, this deposit with 
water, but by the use ofa special chemical preparation the work 
is easily accomplished, and the huge glass. panes. are restored 
to something like their,.pristine brightness.and purity. The 
cleaning of the inside.of;the glass is, comparatively speaking, a 
trifling matter. » 3 f ; ' 

For-interior renovation, however, the most careful arrange- 
ments: have to be made for.the safety of passengers and work- 
men, and experts only are employed inthe construction of the 
scaffolding. A platform necessary:to do. the. work required on 
a single: bay will.demand, for instance, the use of over 14 tons 
of scaffolding, and then below this are hung, as an additiona} 
precaution, twenty-six’ huge sheets of black sailcloth canvas, 
These protection sheets not only serve to the workmen the 
same function as the netting which is placed beneath the flying 
trapeze of the circus, but they prevent any tools which may fall 
from the scaffolding.dropping on the platform or permanent 
way. Altogether there are eight acres of roof, and of this over 
six are of glass. ° The “extension roof,” or, to make it better 
understood, that part which covers the Midland platform, is in 
six spans, the two largest of which have a width of 68 feet, and 
it is carried by no fewer than 269 wrought-iron principals.and 
girders. 

But this roofwork, vast as it undoubtedly is, forms buta 
part of the duties which receive the cognisance of the painter: 
and renovator. Buildings there are by the score to be main- 
tained—offices, waiting and refreshment-rooms and workshops, 
as well as some eleven bridges, four at the north end, which 
carry Navigation and Hill Streets, and seven at the south or 
Worcester Street side. As all these bridges are of iron, it is 
scarcely necessary to point out the important part which paint; 
must play if the structures are to be kept in good order and 
free from corrosion. The painting area is nearly three times 
the acreage of the station. It extends over something like 
384 acres, and to get access to this work 25 tons of scaffolding | 

By competent authorities it is 
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calculated that if a gang of twenty men started work at the com- 
mencement of one year, and worked continuously, it would take 
them three years to cover the whole surface, and then the area 
which first received attention would again require treatment. In 
fact, to give New Street station anything like a respectable appear- 
ance the application is necessary of no fewer than 122,000 lbs: 
of paint, or, to put it in'a more simple way, sufficient paint 
would be needed to fill a small swimming bath. | The huge 
army of station porters are responsible for the cleanliness of 
the foot-bridge and platforms, and in the early hours, when 
this work is usually done, they may be seen working with a 
zest with sweeping brushes of abnormal size. But, with all this 
co-operation, it is obviously a task of some duration to properly 
‘clean a mile.and a half of platforms, for such.is the distance if 
their length is totalled up. There is yet another: staff of 
cleaners, but their work is wholly concentrated on the carriage 
department. By the travelling public, however, their services 
sare perhaps more appreciated than those employed in the 
capacities already mentioned, for their work comes: directly 
vunder notice. Yet each, of course, discharges’a most necessary 
work, which, on sanitary grounds alone, is viewed with the 
wtmost satisfaction not only by the travelling public, but by the 
citizens generally. 


INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 


THE opening meeting of ;the new session of this institution 
-was held on the 13th inst. in the rooms of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, Great George Street, Westminster, when there 
was_a full attendance of members. In the absence of the pre- 
sident, Mr. J. Swinburne, owing to illness, the chair was. taken 
by Mr. Gavey, engineer to the Post Office, who mentioned that 
after considerable. deliberation the Council had determined to 
postpone the reading of the President’s inaugural address until 
such a,time as Mr. Swinburne might be able:to attend. For- 
mal business was then transacted, and it was announced that 
Professor Ayrton, had, from. ill- health and pressure of other 
business, resigned the honorary treasurership of the Institution, 
and that Mr. Robert. Hammond had consented to. fill his 
place, The Chairman said that the. Council had had under 
consideration the continuance of. the useful and pleasant visits 
of the members of the Institution to. foreign countries, and had 
arranged the preliminaries fora visit to Italy in the spring of 
next year. He also mentioned that the Institution had received 
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a cordial invitation from the American Institute of. Electrical 

Engineers to visit the United States and hold a joint meeting 

there or in Canada. The communication suggested that such 

a meeting might be arranged for Montreal, next year, or at 
some spot in the eastern part of the United States in 1904, to 

include a subsequent visit to the St. Louis Exhibition, where. 

anvelectrical congress would be held. The; Council had con- 

sidered this invitation, and had decided that as they could not 

arrange a meeting for next year, owing to the projected visit to 

Italy, they would accept the invitation for 1904, suggesting at 

the same time that the joint meeting might be held in Canada, 

when they would hope to receive the co-operation of the 
McGill University. The Council had also been ;in_correspon-, 
dence with the Home Office with regard. to the Factory Act, 

and it had been assured that full opportunity would be afforded. 

for the discussion of the new regulations before they, were 

adopted... The Council had. publicly: expressed the hope that. 

the Secretary of State might see his, way to do what he could, 

forthe profession in regard to the employment of young per-, 

sons in electricity works. The President of the Institute had. 

been elected ex officto to serve on the committee appointed by 

the Home Office to inquire into questions relating to the use of 
electricity in mines.: A suggestion for the levelling-up of the 

subscriptions to the ordinary maximum would:shortly be laid 
before the members. Before the proceedings closed the chair- 

man presented the premiums awarded for papers ie and 

published during the session af 1901-2, 
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BARNSLEY MEMORIAL CHURCH. 
ON Friday last the Bishop of Wakefield (Dr. Eden) conse-. 
crated the church of St. Edward the Confessor, which has. 
been erected at Kingstone Place, Barnsley, by Mr. E. G., 
Lancaster, of Keresforth Hall, in memory, of his father, ‘the. 
late Mr. Edward Lancaster. Mr. Lancaster has also built a, 
vicarage and-endowed the living. ; 

The church forms a prominent land in, the higheae 
portion of the town. It is built in quiet Early, English style. , 
The nave is 70 feet long and the total breadth 46sfeet, and the , 
chancel is 4o feet long by 20 feet wide. _Granite columns , 
separate the aisles from the nave. ‘The floor is in mosaic, the 
seating of pitch pine, and the choir seats, capable of accommo-- 
dating thirty-five choristers, of oak. The total accommodation — 
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is for 400 worshippers. The pulpit is a fine structure of beauti- 


fully veined polished alabaster. The upper part is octagonal 


in shape, each face having tracery panels with’ carved emblems 
of the four Evangelists. It is supported on serpentine marble 
columns with carved capitals, and the steps are of white 
marble. The font. is similar in design and structure, each of 
the eight faces having moulded panels and richly-carved 
emblems. 


| The reredos, which is of an ornate character, is designed in’ 


harmony with the church, and is composed of richly variegated 
polished English alabaster and marbles from Connemara and 
Castellino used in the sculpturework, enriched by columns of 
green marble flanking the canopies and backgrounds of gold 
mosaic. A carved cornice terminates in a pure white marble 
cross with carved floriated terminations. 

‘ At the west end of the church is a screen of pitch pine. 
The lectern is of brass, representing the eagle with open wings 
on massive pedestal. 

The vicarage, the work of Mr. J. S. Packer, Southport, 
situated close by, is in keeping with the design of the church. 
All the elevations are faced with Yorkshire stone, and the roof 
is covered with green Westmoreland slates and red ridge tiles. 

The fabric was erected to designs by Mr. J. S. Packer, 
Southport, under whose supervision it has been erected. 


EDINBURGH STUDENTS’ ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 


PRINCIPAL LAURIE, of the Heriot-Watt College, lectured to 
the members of the Edinburgh Students’ Engineering Society. 
The meeting, which was held on the 13th inst. in-the Heriot- 
Watt College buildings, was largeiy attended, and Mr. Horne 
occupied the chair. Principal Laurie gave an account of his 
recent visit to the engineering and technical schools of America 
and Canada. In particular, he described the engineering 
departments of the Columbia University at New York, the 
Harvard University at Boston, the Armour Institution at 
Chicago, the Cornell University and the McGill College in 
Canada. He noted the extensive scale on which engineering 
is taught in these institutions, and the thorough and complete 
character of their equipment. The ‘explanation of the sump: 
tuous character of technical education in the States was to be 
found in the enormous liberality of America’s rich men. The 
demand for trained and scientific engineers in America was 
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greater than the supply, and young men, after they had taken 
their degree, often had the choice of two or three appointments. 
The course of engineering training extended over four years, 
during which period practical work in the workshop was taken 
very seriously. In some of the larger engineering works, 
when a young engineer was engaged, although he had his 
degree, he was asked to: put in two years in the workshop. 
While the owners of large works did not accept any but trained 
and scientific engineers. for employment, they also had 
numerous apprentices, but the latter were only intended to be 
used as mechanics and foremen. Inconnection with American 
engineering schools, the following points, among’ others, were: 
to be noted :—/\ high mathematical standard was insisted on 
at‘ entrance to the university, the authorities did not attach 
great importance to examinations, and everything was done to 
encourage students to make original research. Principal 
Laurie was cordially thanked for his lecture. 


MINORS AND BUILDING SOCIETIES. 


THE appeal of the Nottingham Permanent Benefit Building 
Society v. Mrs. Thurstan has been decided. in» the House of 
Lords. The respondent was a member of the Society, and 
while a minor got advances on land and buildings at West 
Bridgford. In1898 the respondent executed a mortgage with 
the appellants to secure the repayment of 1,200/. by monthly 
instalments of 1to/. 4s. The respondent said that until she was.’ 
sued for the 500/. by her stepmother she was not aware of, her 
disabilities as an infant. After the appellants discovered she 
was an infant they expended certain monéys in completing the 
houses without, she said,’ any request or authority'from her. 
An offer was made by her solicitors to the Building’ Society. 
to come to a settlement ona fair and reasonable basis, but 
this was refused. She then raised an action against the 
appellants asking for a declaration that the mortgage was void, 
and that she was entitled to have it cancelled. ‘Mr. Justice 
Joyce dismissed the action On appeal (the respondent not 
disputing the claim of the appellants to a lien for so much 
as was paid by them to the vendors for purchase money 
and expenses) the Court declared that the mortgage deed was 
void as against the respondent, and directed the appellants 
to deliver it up to be cancelled. The respondent had since 
paid off the amount due to the appellants. The appellants 
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contended that the Building Societies Act, 1874, had given. 


minors a general. power to borrow and to execute securities, 
and to enter into obligations for the repayment of money 
borrowed. Mr. Justice foyce considered that it. was unnecessary, 
to decide the point that an infant could enter into a mortgage 


to a building society and be bound by: the provisions of the: 


mortgage deed, and all the Lords Justices were of opinion 
that an infant member of a building society could not execute 


a valid mortgage to secure repayment of advances by the. 


society. . 
Mr. Hughes, whoargued the case for the appellants, contended 
that upon a true construction of the Building Societies Act and 
the rules of the appellant society. the respondent was com- 
petent, notwithstanding infancy, to give a valid mortgage 
The respondent could not affirm the purchase and repudiate 
the advance.. They formed one transaction. ° » 

At the conclusion.of the appellants’ argument, and without 
calling upon counsel for the respondent, the Lord 
Chancellor moved that the appeal be dismissed with costs. 
The.r lordships concurred and judgment was given accordingly. 


BIRMINGHAM MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting of this Association was held at the Grand 
Hotel on November 13, under the chairmanship of Mr. Albert 
S. Smith. The annual report remarked upon the depressed 
condition of the building trade during the past year, and stated 
that the new rules as to operatives had been amicably arranged 
and appeared to be working satisfactorily. , On several occa- 
sions during the year deputations from the Association had 
waited on members of the Corporation and obtained modifica- 
tions and alterations in the Corporation by-laws and the 
Omnibus Bill, which were considered essential in the interests 
ofthe trade. The balance-sheet showed a sum of 171/. 125, 4d. 
to the credit of the Association. 

In moving the adoption of the report and balance-sheet, 
the President said it was a matter for regret that the falling-off 
in,trade had continued during the past year, while it was a 
matter for greater regret that prices ruling to-day were in 
comparison worse than the state of the trade; it was many 
years since competition was so keen as it was to-day. Other- 
wise the report was of a most satisfactory character. 

, A-dinner followed the meeting, and was largely attended. 
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Mr. A, S. Smith occupied: the chair, supported by the Lord 
Mayor (Councillor Hallewell Rogers).and Alderman Bowen. 
Others present. were Messrs. W. Sapcote, A. Rowse, G, 
Kenwrick,, R. Bulley, C. H. Barnsley, Alderman. Bigwood, 
Councillor Whittall (who was in the vice-chair), T. Cooper, 
J. J. Moffat, J. B. Whitehouse, A. Harrison, J. Patchett, A. E, 
Tallis and others. M8 pam 
Alderman Bowen submitted in fitting terms the toast, | 
“The City and Trade of Birmingham.” There was, he said, 
promise in the younger ranks of the City Council which held 
forth hopes that in the not distant future the city would become 
entitled to its old title, “‘ the best-governed city.” ‘ ; 
The Lord Mayor, in responding to the toast, stated that it . 
frequently happened that that banquet was the first public 
function of the new chief magistrate. It was right that he 
should attend, humorously added his lordship, in order that he 
might build a good and solid foundation for his year’s work. 
He approved of the objects of such associations as theirs, | 
pointing out that if the workmen went into union it was right 
that the masters should do the same, so that there might not be 
advantage on one side or the other. _He had no doubt that, — 
as representative bodies, they were better able to discuss and 
deal with matters than they would be if there were no organisa- 
tions. Touching on municipal matters, particularly in relation to . 
the building trade, his lordship stated that what had often 
struck him had been the great difference in the price of tenders 
on comparatively small undertakings. There was sometimes 
a difference of thousands of pounds. He supposed it was one 
of those freaks of nature which could not be accounted for, 
The builders as a body were kept closely in touch with several 
of the departments of the Corporation, and it was a matter for 
congratulation that the relations between the two had always 
been of a cordial and:friendly character.. He hoped that those ~ 
friendly feelings would be maintained. Alluding to the ~ 
Corporation Bill, which had just received the approval of the — 
ratepayers, he paid a compliment to Councillor Whittall for 
the valuable help he had given in framing the building clauses. 
Councillor Hallewell Rogers, having referred to several other 
matters engaging the attention of the Corporation, then, made 
feeling reference to the deaths of two of her prominent and © 
most useful citizens—Alderman Hart and Mr. Sam. Timmins, — 
Alderman Hart, he said, died in harness, as a Christian citizen - 
should. Mr. Samuel Timmins was one of a small band of earnest 
workers of which George Dawson, Charles Vince, John Henry 
Chamberlain and John Thackray Bunce formed a group, and 
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who endeavoured to raise the social and political life of the 
city at a time when it was a very low ebb. They laid the 
foundations on which Mr. Joseph Chamberlain built the new 
municipal city life of which we were to-day reaping the benefit. 
Mr. Timniins rendered invaluable work on the free libraries 
committee. If he had died a quarter of a century ago his 
death would have been regarded as a great public calamity, for 
he was then one of Birmingham’s most prominent citizens. 

The toast “Success to the Birmingham Builders’ Associa- 
tion” was proposed by Mr. A. Harrison (president of the 
Birmingham Architectural Association), 

Mr. John J. Moffat gave the toast of ‘‘ The’ Architects and 
Surveyors,” and Mr. T. Cooper and Mr. A. Rowse responded. 

The toast of the “ National Federation of Building Trade 
Employers” was given by Mr. C. H. Barnsley, and Mr. 
Sapcote (the president of that body) replied, pointing to the 
work which it had accomplished. 

The concluding toast was that of “ The Visitors.” 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Ar the ordinary meeting on Tuesday, November 11, Mr. John 
Clarke Hawkshaw, M.A., president, in the chair, the paper 
read was “ Electric Tramways,” by C. Hopkinson, M.Inst.C.E., 
B. Hopkinson and E. Talbot, M Inst.C.E. 

The authors stated that when, about the year 1897, electric 
tramways had begun to be constructed in Great Britain on a 
large. scale, there had already been many thousand miles in 
operation in America, and a vast amount of American ex- 
perience had been available in connection with this branch of 
engineering. Consequently British tramways had been con- 
structed largely according to American methods, and showed 
a good deal of the uniformity characteristic of American 
practice . The authors’ experience had been gained principally 
in the construction of the tramway systems of Leeds and New- 
castle-on-Tyne, and the paper discussed a number of important 
points in tramway practice, which were illustrated by reference 
to these two systems of tramways. The paper was divided 
into four sections, viz :— 

I. Generation of power. 2 Transmission of power to the 
cars. 3. Rolling stock. 4. Earth returns. 

The nature of the load on a tramway generating station was 
discussed, and it was shown from actual records to what extent 


increasing the number of cars resulted in making the load 
more uniform. With seventy cars or more, the load was so 
nearly constant that the steam consumption per unit was 
substantially the same as though it were constant and equal 
to the mean. Hence in a station of this size equalisation 
of the load by means of a storage battery was of no use 
as regarded economy, though in a small station it might be 
of great value. A storage battery equal to replacing one- 
third of the generating plant for half an hour should, how- 
ever, be installed in a continuous-current power station for the- 
purpose of replacing a generating unit in case of breakdown, 
and for running cars at night. The effect of short circuits on 
the generator was considered: in the worst case there might 
be a force equal to three or more times the normal force applied 
at the periphery of the armature for a period of one-tenth of a 
second, that being the time which a circuit-breaker took to: 
open. This necessitated a very strong connection between 
armature and flywheel. Another effect of the opening of the 
circuit-breaker was the sudden diminution of the load on the 
engine to nothing, which necessitated special arrangements for 
preventing the engine from running away. This required 
either very quick governing or a heavy flywheel. Except for 
short circuits, an ordinary governor and an ordinary flywheel 
were sufficient. Tachograph records showing the rise of speed 
on one of the Newcastle engines when the load was thrown off 
were discussed. The question of over-compounding dynamos 


was considered, and dynamos wound for constant potential) |’ 


were recommended. 

The simplest method of transmitting the power to the cars 
was to make the trolley-wire into an electrically continuous 
network, and to feed the current into it at various points. In 
practice, however, it was found necessary to divide the trolley- 
line into sections insulated {rom each other, each section being | 
fed at one:point. The points of division in the centre of a city’ 
were determined by considerations of safety ; in the outer dis- 
tricts questions of economy and the necessity of keeping the: 
variations of line-potential within limits might come in’ The: 
principles were illustrated by reference to Newcastle-on-Tyne. | 
There was no objection tothe line-potential occasionally dropping’ ' 
100 volts below normal, and this led to the result that a 2}-minuté 
service of cars could be worked up to a distance of two miles. _ 
from a feeding-point. The most economical size of cable was next | 
considered; the mean current density should rarely exceed 300 
amperes to the square inch. This entailed a mean drop of 
potential of about 13 volts per mile of feeder, and feeders could 
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‘be carried to a distance of 1 mile or 14 mile without boosting. | current in the rails was diverted into the earth. 


The loss in the trolley-wire in supplying ten cars on I mile of 
double track from one end was between 2 per cent. and 4 per 
cent of the power given to the cars. The conclusion was that 
on the outer sections the line might be divided into sections 
2 miles long. In many cases excessive traffic on a particular route 
had to be dealt with on a few days of the year, the traffic being 
small on other days. This was illustrated by reference to a case 
in Leeds where fifty cars had to be supplied with current on 
twenty days in the year at an average distance of 34 miles from 
the generating station. The method by which this was done 
with continuous current and boosters was discussed, and was 
‘compared with and found preferable to three- phase high- 
‘tension transmission and conversion. The Leeds tramway 
system was as extensive a system as could be economically 
served by asingle continuous-current generating station placed 
‘in.the centre of the system. 

The most important requirements in a motor car for use in 
city tramway systems were that it should be capable of rapid 
and well-sustained acceleration, and that it should be able to 
-go quickly up hill. These requirements could be fulfilled only 
by motors capable of travelling on the level of speeds far above 
what was allowable in practice. Curves were given showing 
the acceleration of the car from rest with various motors and 
under various conditions, A mean acceleration of 3 feet per 
second up to a speed of 10 feet per second could be obtained 
with motors of a type found to be satisfactory in Leeds and 
Newcastle. The effect of bad driving on starting was con- 
-sidered. 

There was much difference of opinion on the subject of earth 
returns. In Great Britain the Board of Trade restriction of the 
rail-drop to 7 volts had made cases of electrolysis by return 
currents very rare, but it could not yet be said that absolute 
safety was secured for metallic pipes in the neighbourhood of 
tramway-tracks. .The resistance of the rails and bonds used in 
tramway practice as determined in experiments by the authors 
was given. Ina new fished and bonded joint a good deal of 
current went through the fish-plates and sole-plates. The Falk 
cast-welded joint was described and also the thermit-welded 
joint. It was unadvisable to use such joints on sharp curves or 
on crossing a bridge with steep approaches on account of the 
effect of expansion and contraction. On straight track, however, 
the lateral support to the rails prevented variations of tempera- 
ture from doing damage. Experiments were described from 
which it appeared that from one-sixth to one-fourth of the 


A service of 
about ten cars per double mile could be worked over a distance 
of two miles, the feeding-point being at one end, without the 
7-volt limit being exceeded. 
Newcastle and Leeds was described. 
Trade limit was exceeded, if all the current were taken out of 
the rails close to the power station, the extension of the return 
feeder to points about half a mile distant from the power station 
would produce a very marked reduction in the rail-drop, owing 


to the fact that the great concentration of current which - 


The system of return feeders in 
Where the Board of — 


took place in the centre of the city with converging — 


This was the system now 


routes was thereby avoided. 
but provision had been 


adopted in Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


made on the switchboard whereby the cars could be divided — 


into two groups, each group being run by its own generator. 
The first comprised all the cars outside a radius of three 
miles, and a second all within that, radius. 
the greater part of the current would be taken out of the rails 


close to the power station, but a portion sufficient to bring the’ 


In Leeds | 


drop of potential in the rails within the legal limit would\be 
sucked back through a number of return feeders about.onemile — 


long. Exceptional traffics at particular points were dealt with _ 


by special boosters and ‘return feeders, The authors’ experi- 
ments showed that a current of 300 amperes in the rails 


between two points, two miles apart, implied a potential of — 


The potential 


about 5 volts between those two points. 
which 


was proportional to the current within I per cent., 


showed that the conduction of the leakage current through ~ 


the earth was metallic in its nature and not electrolytic 
to any considerable extent. 
the rails and of the potential at various points of the tram- 
way system with a constant current of 300 amperes passing 
had shown that only a very small portion of the current,got 
into the gas-pipes. This result was discussed and was shown 
to be not surprising. The possibility of electrolysis with such 
currents as did get into the pipes was considered. Unless 
there were strata of such small extent and high conductivity 
compared with the average and so placed as to cause a con- 
centration of the current into the pipe to a density of a thousand 


times the mean current density or more, no corrosion of the 


Examination of the current in - 


pipe would take place and the 7-volt limit might be exceeded | 


many times without damage to the pipe. On the other hand, 


if such strata were present, electrolysis (with damage to the | 


pipe) was quite possible, even though the 7-volt limit was not _ 


exceeded. 
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’ their artistic enterprise, when, after a lengthened interchange 
6} A FE x r [ A | te re, of views, it wasagreed that a small sub-committee of the parks 
committee and a small sub-committee of the Institute should 
—— be appointed to confer and further consider the matter.” 
THE WEEK. So mysterious an announcement was too much for Scottish 
THE Glasgow Corporation are evidently in competition | Caution, and there was a general inquiry about the meaning 
with the London County Council as to which body will | Of the transaction. All the Eebresentatives: of the. Cor- 
display the most colossal discrepancies between estimates | POration could offer in explanation was that information on 
and outlay, and it is by no means certain that with the | the subject could not be given. One member’s solution 
metropolitan body will rest the victory. In 1896 borrowing ; WS that the members of the Institute wished to obtain 
power was obtained to raise 600,000/, for carrying out a control of something which they did not possess at present. 
sewage scheme. The works were estimated to cost The Deputy Town Clerk said the members of the depu- 
450,000/, and purchase of lands, wayleaves and other | tation could not tell definitely what they wanted. Eventu- 
expenditure were put down at 150,000/ The amount | @lly, it was arranged that the sub-committee, when ap- 
ready expended amounts to 526,0v0/. People who pointed, will endeavour ‘to ascertain what is sought in so 
elieve in northern methods will jump to the conclusion | U2USUal-a manner. We suppose the Glasgow Institute 
hat the works have been completed for that sum, or say ! Of Fine Arts consider there is a probability that the Cor- 
j0,000/. below the estimate. Unfortunately for the reputa- | POration will expend money on pictures and statues which 
ion of Glasgow, the works cannot be considered as more | 2%€ Ot masterpieces, and they wish to act as guardians of 
han half executed, for a further outlay of no less than the ratepayers. But pases was the intention, why was it 
963,000. will be required. It will therefore be necessary | 20t frankly announced : 
0 have recourse to borrowing a second sum of 600,000/ : 
ind as affairs are conducted it is impossible to say whether 
hat sum will be adequate for the realisation of the 
cheme. The latest proposal is to borrow a million. 
Jf course various causes are forthcoming to explain 
he discrepancy. One is that owing to the inordinate 
laims made by contractors on other works it was 
ecessary, “in preparing the specification for the sewers 
nd works, to insert such precautionary clauses as would 
revent this practice being successfully attempted in the 
ge undertaking which the Corporation had in hand, and 
9 devise, in a form more drastic than usual, provisions to 
isure the best quality of workmanship and materials. 
‘hese precautions, which were urgently needed, resulted in 
1€ preparation of a specification with terms whose rigidity 
ecame the subject of complaint on the part of the con- 
actors. ‘The vigilance’ of supervision necessaty to insure 
1€ proper execution of the work gave further cause for 
iscontent, although the experience of engineers in 
Jasgow, Edinburgh, Manchester and elsewhere abundantly 
toved the necessity of employing every possible means of 
tutiny and superintendence.” If contractors have to 
kecute works which were not originally specified, it is only 
Juitable that they should be paid for them as extras, or 
nder another name if preferred. The plain meaning of 
i€ precautions was that no extras would be recognised, and 
mmtractors were not to blame if they endeavoured to secure 
emselves from losses and: over-estimated the probable 
‘tras as contingencies. 


THE art masters under the Board of Education are in a 
precarious position, for outside the official limits there is 
no demand for their services. When they are found 
remonstrating or unfolding grievances it may be concluded 
they have reason for their action. The deputation from 
the Society of Art Masters that waited on Lord Lonpon- 
DERRY a few days ago is a sign that the new organisation 
of the Board of Education is far from being as efficient as the 
outside world has imagined. The complaints related to the 
insufficient qualifications of inspectors in art schools, and the 
absence of art masters and experts from the Advisory 
Council for Art Purchases. The want of co-ordination of 
study in elementary schools and _ institutions giving 
advanced art instruction was also mentioned: Lord 
LonpDONDERRY could only say that the Board of Education 
had at its disposal the services of occasional ins pectors 
whose qualifications had been regarded as of the most 
valuable kind. Their services would be utilised in the 
future, and steps were being taken to extend the operations 
of the art inspectors to other schools in addition to schools 
of art. The importance of co-ordination was admitted, but 
for the present it was necessarily mainly a matter for local 
arrangement. His lordship promised that the request for 
representation on the Teachers’ Registration Council and 
the Council of Advice for Art should be submitted to the 
consultative committee now considering the regulations 
governing the matter. Lord LonponpERRY’s reply is more 
generous than those usually given. The masters have 
revealed defects which should be remedied. Whether the 
official spirit will facilitate improvements has yet to be 
seen. 


ALTHOUGH not publicly announced, there is little doubt 
out the desire of the Local Government Board to have 
Odified by-laws adopted by the Dartford Rural District 
ouncil which would allow of the erection of caretakers 
id labourers’ dwellings of an economical class. It is not 
Sy to use compulsory means, but if the Council will seek 
thority for passing such a cottage as Mr. E. D. Titx has 
ected, and for which he was fined, a modification of the 
-laws will be sanctioned. At present the subject is under 
sideration. What has to be insured is that in case of 
€ there will be no structures sufficiently near to become 
bited. With agriculture in its present condition it is not 
be expected that substantial cottages of a type adapted 
r towns can be erected in country districts, although the 
ed for shelters is urgent. 


THE project of another line of railway between London 
and Bristol revives the battle of the gauges. BRUNEL was 
nothing if nct original, and he could not accept the gauge 
which had been adopted by the SrepHENsons, LockKr and 
other pioneers. But he always found men to support his 
most grandiose projects. The broad gauge was very 
costly, for there had to be more land purchased, the 
bridges were of larger span, the rails were heavier and the 
rolling stock more capacious; but, on the other hand, it 
was more satisfactory to travel on the Great Western than 
on any of the lines running northwards. One effect was 
that the Creat Western was compelled to be isolated, for 
there could be no running powers over other lines. It 
was necessary, therefore, to convert the broad gauge 
system into correspondence with the narrow gauge. What 
is now proposed is to seek for powers to construct a line 
which will serve a similar purpose with the Great-Western 
Railway. Bristol, Bath and Basingstoke will be points, and 
running powers will he sought over the South Western 
through Woking and to the Waterloo terminus. The only 
novelties will be the new termini in London and Bristol. 
It is claimed that the proposed line will diminish the 
TE, the secretary, were heard on the subject of the | distarce between London and Bristol, and there will be 
nmunication received from the Institute , “expressing | more direct communication with the South-Western system, 
‘it desire to offer to the Corporation practical sympathy | If constructed, the proposed line is likely to increase the 
view of their possible action in extending the scope of | importance of Bristol. 


ARTIsTs as a rule are not like RuBENs in mastership of 
blomatic tactics, and it is as well they make no preten- 
ms. to that kind of skill. A case has occurred in Glasgow 
lich came very near failure because of disposition to 
ploy language as if it were intended for the concealment 
thought. At a late meeting of tne Glasgow Corporation 
€port was submitted which recorded that representatives 

the Royal Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts, viz. 
*ssts. MICHAEL Simons, P. H. Dunn, J. L. Macrar ang, 
J. Burner and Joun HENDERSON, with Mr. PERcy 
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MACHINERY AS FIXTURES. 


N the course of the articles relating to the case in which 
certain tapestries were claimed to be fixtures, although 
they were not directly attached to walls, we endeavoured to 
point out the modern tendency of the Courts with regard to 
fixtures in general. It is not always feasible nor perhaps 
is it at any time judicious to endeavour to reduce so impor- 
tant a subject to the brevity of a formula, but architects and 
surveyors cannot be expected to go through a long course 
of reasoning when they are required to give a decision on 
a short notice. It is generally sufficient for their purpose 
to realise the extent to which anything described as a fix- 
ture can be considered as attached to the land, which in 
England appears to be not only the most esteemed class of 
property, but the very base of the Constitution itself. Elec- 
tricity is popularly supposed to be an invisible power which, 
regardless of the injuries it may inflict on the way, is always 
seeking a refuge in the earth, and fixtures likewise are not 
to be considered as they appear in the form of wainscotting, 
conservatories, trees, but as things which as much belong 
to the earth as does the lightning, which seems to rush from 
the heavens to it as a home and protection. 

By using the ground as a support it is supposed that 
the law of fixtures gains not only consistency and security, 
but simplicity also. A house becomes, as it were, a part of 
the earth, therefore any action which injures walls, roof or 
foundations, affects the earth, and as such is penal. If 
tapestries or other decorations are closely united to walls, the 
removal causes risk ; therefore if such things were not 
intended to remain permanently as part of the building, 
they should have been set up in such a way as would make 
their portability (in a legal sense) manifest to all. In other 
words there should be nothing to suggest direct or indirect 
iegal conductivity between them and the land. 

It is comparatively easy to determine what objects corre- 
spond with those which were in use when the difference 
between fixtures and removable possessions was first made 
the subject of discussion. Doors, windows, outbuildings, 
massive dressoirs, hearthstones, chimneypieces, &c., have 
been long in use, and although put in by a tenant, were in old 
days rarely removed. It is not going too far to assume 
now they were never intended to be removed. But a great 
variety of aids and appliances have in course of time 
become necessary in houses. Some of them are more 
advantageous when fixed, and on that account a real, or 
more often. a tacit, permission is given by which their 
removal is allowed, and they become only nominally 
fixtures. If it were anticipated that objections would be 
raised it would be possible in the majority of those cases 
to make arrangements by which even an indirect attach- 
ment to the freehold would be avoided. A bookcase or a 
pier-glass need not be nailed to a wall, and invention could 
easily devise security for other pieces of furniture or 
decoration while in position. 

_There are, however, classes of things employed in 
buildings, if not always in houses, which were unknown 
to our ancestors, but which are now indispensable. They 
may be comprised in one class as means to supplant or 
supplement human labour, or, in other words, as machines. 


: producers. 


Sart, 

Fixity is essential to the majority of them. That quality 
can sometimes be imparted by the mere weight of material 
employed in the machine or apparatus. If the machine 
vibrates a base of cast-iron will sometimes be sufficient to 
make it steady. But from the time of the introduction of 
machinery by tenants it was seen that a landlord’s interests 
were not served by the imposition of regulations which 
would hamper the tenant’s trade. Under the name of 
trade fixtures a great many things were held to be remoy-, 
able which, if the letter of the law were imposed, would 
have to remain. If we take the list prepared by Curry 
over half a century ago we find among trade fixtures steam 
and other engines; machinery, “if let into caps or steps of 
timber ;” buildings, if used in connection with an utensil 
that was removable ; cranes, furnaces, pumps, &c. In case 
removal led to deterioration of the property, it was no 
doubt optional with the freehoider to adhere to his full 
rights, As far-as.can be judged there was, however, a) 
spirit of equity everywhere: by which a tenant was not 
deprived of the assistance which he had set up and which 
enabled him to live. . . ; ae 
In modern days the use of machinery has become more 
general. It would be no exaggeration to say that in the| 
industrial conflict which England is waging against the 
greater part of the civilised world, machines are as important 
as cannon in military struggles. Without the aid of 
machinery, or with less effective machines than our com-| 
petitors, it will be. impossible to sustain our position as 
As a consequence, it is now possible to have’ 
the temporary use of machines, and the modern “ hire and 
purchase system” has been adopted for them in common 
with furniture, musical instruments, books, &c. The 
question arises, -How is the.law of fixtures affected by 
arrangements which are intended to increase the productive) 
power of the country? There was no fear -of fou 
rivals when it was laid down that whatever is attached to’ 
the soil directly or indirectly belongs to the soil, and why 
should a fear arise now, or, if it must exist, why should it 
not succumb to the ancient privilege by which land is held 
to be superior to all the products of all the machines which 
can be collected in any one place? In a few words, el 
represents the discussion in which the’ablest judges and 
lawyers have been recently engaged. The circumstances are 
remarkable, and, it may be added, characteristic of Greall 
Britain alone. a i 
A man who held a lease for ninety-nine years of some 
land at Reading erected a factory on it. He mortgaged tht 
premises with the fixtures. The mortgage was assigned tc 
the defendants, Messrs. Witt1am AsHBpy & Son, LTD} 
Before the assignment, Messrs. F. W. Reynoips & Co.) 
the plaintiffs, let on hire to the lessee woodworking) 
machinery which was to be paid for in instalments, but unt 
all the conditions were fulfilled the machinery was tt 
remain the scle and absolute property of plaintiffs) 
Everyone knows that machines for planing, moulding) 
tenoning and such operations are useless if there is the 
least vibration. Accordingly a bed of concrete was lai 
down beneath each machine, to which it was bolted, Theré 
was nothing extraordinary in the arrangement, for we SUP! 
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se there is not a woodworking machine in the country 
which is fixed for work in any other way. Although the 
effectiveness of the machines was thus insured, the course 
adopied was sufficient by English law to transform the 
ownership of the property, to take it from the manufacturer 
and to vest it in a firm who had not paid for its possession. 
Such is the power of a few bolts, although they are remov- 
able through having a part tapped and nuts screwed on 
them. The conditions not being complied with, the 
plaintiffs demanded the return of their property, but the 
possessor refused. An action was taken, but the case was 
so simple the judge declined to allow the question of 
ownership to be left toa jury. The decision in Hogson vz. 
GORRINGE was that similar articles were fixtures, and 
judgment was accordingly entered for the defendants. 

The case came a few days ago before the Court of Appeal 
in the form of an application for a new trial. The Master of 
the Rolls, Lord Justice RoMER and Lord Justice MATHEW 
were the judges. Counsel for plaintiffs could not boldly 
face the facts. He could only argue about the absence of 
evidence that the machines were part of the freehold, and 
that the mortgage was entered into prior to their arrival. 
There was no getting over the circumstance of the beds of 
concrete, the iron plates:with holes and the bolts with nuts. 
If the machines depended on their own weight English law 
might concede they were not fixtures, for as Mr. Justice 
BLACKBURN laid down:—‘ Perhaps the true rule is that 
articles not otherwise attached to the land than by their 
ywn weight are not to be considered as part of the 
and, unless the circumstances are such as to show 
that it was intended all along to continue a chattel, 
he onus lying on those who contend that it is a 
chattel.” A gas stove, however large, is removable; a gas 
engine becomes a fixture. It is true Mr. Justice 
BLACKBURN did not anticipate the hire and purchase 
system, but if he did his rule would be unaltered. The 
Master of the Rolls said it was clear law that, as between 
landlord and tenant or between tenant for life and re- 
nainderman, trade or tenants’ fixtures, which were attached 
0 the freehold in such a way as to become part of the freehold 
were included in a mortgage of the land and could not be re- 
noved as against the mortgagee. There is consequently an 
*xtraordinary risk in disposing of machines without prepay- 
nent. A man in difficulties may forget to point out when 
1€ is raising money his exact position as respects all the 
woperty found on his premises: The apprehension will 
event arrangements for acquiring machines on easy terms, 
jut architects and surveyors who may be engaged in cases 
jonnected with machinery will do well to remember that in 
most cases a machine must henceforth be considered as a 
\xture, 


. 
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THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA.* 

‘THE subjects which are treated in the seventh volume 
‘i of the supplementary series of the “ Encyclopedia 
‘ritannica ” are no less varied and important than those in 
he preceding volumes. The first article relates to Mosaic, 
ndis from the pen of Sir W. B. Ricumonp, R.A. He 
egins by remarking that “the art of mosaic has never 
een deeply implanted in the artistic sensibilities of the 
lorth of Europe, nor has it been employed much either in 
‘rance, or Germany, or England. It ceased to be generally 
\dopted in Italy when fresco, oil and tempera painting 
‘me into vogue.” Reasons are given for the indifference 
» mosaic decoration. So long as efforts were restricted to 
ditations of paintings in oil or fresco there could not be 
lccess. According to the writer, “The very first 
‘Inciples which go to make a fine picture are just 
‘ose which should be avoided in mosaic—elaborate 
lodelling, delicate transitions of light and shade, and 
\cturesque effects of dark and light—materialistic re- 
imblance indeed. The designer for mosaic should ever 


* The new volumes of the Encyclopedia Britannica, constituting 
combination with the existing volumes of the ninth edition the tenth 
ition of that work, and also supplying a new, distinctive and inde- 
ndent library of reference dealing with recent events and develop- 
‘nts. The seventh of the new volumes, being volume xxxi, of the 
plete work. (Published by the Zzmes, London.) 


bear in mind his material, and in his designs for it he should 
accentuate those characteristics which belong essentially 
and specifically to mosaic and to no other technique.” 
Sir W. RicHmonp is opposed to the execution in Italy of 
mosaics for English buildings. All mosaics should be 
executed on the wall under the direction of the designer. 
He maintains that in those by him in St. Paul’s the work 
‘‘was conducted on a right basis, and not on the wrong and 
futile method previously employed in England.” When 
executed in that way mosaic is likely to be more costly than 
if produced in a manufactory, and the demand will there- 
fore be restricted. 

The article on Mural Decoration, by Mr. WALTER 
CranE, also refers to the difficulty of producing mosaic 
corresponding with the work in Ravenna and Venice. 
“It is,” he says, “perhaps the most difficult method 
to use with success in a building not originally intended 
for such decoration, or where carved architectural ornament 
competes with it, especially where the difficulty exists 
(which is always present) when it is sought by moderns to 
decorate a building of another age.” As respects fresco, 
it is remarked that “unless some means can be found of 
enabling the actual painted wall to resist the natural 
dampness of the English climate, it does not seem likely 
that true fresco can ever be really naturalised in Great 
Britain.” Among experiments Mr. CRanE refers to his 
own work in Redcross Hall, in which ordinary oil-colours 
with turpentine as a medium were used on fibrous plaster. 
Recent efforts in tempera painting on the method described 
by CeNNINO CENNINI are commended. Something is said 
about the varieties of wall-papers. As to stencilling, it is 
remarked that “house painters and decorators do not use 
stencils much except for small borderings and corners, 
where they usually have a mean and cheap effect; but used 
as a means of covering a wall with a bold field of floral 
repeating pattern of an abstract kind, they may be quite 
sufficient and agreeable.” The coloured poster is described 
as the real modern equivalent for mural decoration. While 
the largeness of the figures and the bold and simple colour- 
ing are admired, commercial exigencies are said to have a 
vulgarising effect on the work, and therefore “a serious 
school of design cannot be expected to arise out of such 
conditions.” 

The article on the allied subject of Ornament, by Mr. 
L. F. Day, is rather short. He says the designer should 
transfigure instead of imitating natural forms, It is pointed 
out that national characteristics in ornament are becoming 
rare Owing to international traffic. ‘The question of pattern 
is now important, for it is supposed by amateurs, at least, 
that a more free arrangement is possible. Mr. Day holds 
that the designer’s “ first business is to build patterns upon 
lines, if not intrinsically beautiful at least helpful to the 
scheme of decoration.” Professor A. H. CHurcH writes 
on Pigments, and a surprising amount of chemical know- 
ledge is conveyed in half a dozen columns. 

Another subject treated by a master is Portraiture, by 
Sir GEORGE REID, ex-president of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. He gives a brief history of the art. Among the 
artists who are now practising in this country he cites 
WATTS, ORCHARDSON, SARGENT, OULESS, SHANNON, FILDES 
and HERKOMER as worthily carrying on the best traditions 
of the art. A print from Sir G. Retp’s Professor 
Mitchell, D.D., is introduced as an illustration. 

All lovers of Greek art and literature will find in the 
paper on Mycenzean Civilisation, by Mr. D. G. Hocartn, 
an admirable résumé of the latest conclusions on one of the 
most important of subjects. When SCHLIEMANN discovered 
corpses ‘‘smothered in jewels” at Mycenz in 1876 he did 
not realise the full importance of the site. It has since 
been ascertained that ‘‘ Mycenzean civilisation was a phase 
in the history of all the insular and peninsular territories of 
the east Mediterranean basin.” ‘Traces have been found in 
a region extending from Malta to Paphos. Not only the 
isles of Greece but parts of the mainland display evidence 
of the mysterious influence, but how it arrived at Mycenz 
has yet to be determined. Another Greek subject with 
which Mr. HocartH has been associated is Naucratis, 
frow. which the British Museum was enriched. . 

From Mycenz or Naucratis to a modern city like New 
York the distance is vast. ‘The architectural transforma- 
tion of New York through the agency of steel is described, 
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but it has to be acknowledged by Mr. ALBERT SHaw that 
“no great metropolis, however, had done so little as New 
York to produce those notable effects in architecture that 
are derived from the symmetrical and baianced placing of 
buildings of a public character with reference to each other, 
with suitable approaches and with open spaces about them; 
and no other great and rich city of any period of the world’s 
history, perhaps, was so lacking in the embellishment of 
great public fountains, heroic monuments and groups of 
statuary.” 

Among the biographies are one of Witt1AM EDEN NEs- 
FIELD, by the late J. M. Brypon, and one of Joun Loucu- 
BOROUGH PEARSON, R.A, by Mr. W.-D. Carédz. Of the 
latter it is said, ‘‘Pearson’s church plans possess great 
variety and interest. The management of choir and 
sanctuary evidences much individuality, and the side 
chapel is frequently treated so as to give additional scale 
to the building. In general design he first aimed at form, 
embracing both proportion and contour; and his work 
may be recognised by accurate scholarship coupled with 
harmonious detail. Its keynotes are cautiousness and re- 
finement rather than boldness.” NESFIELD served with his 
uncle, ANTHONY SALVIN, as well as Mr. Burn. In his 
twenty-fourth year he commenced practice in London. 
“Three years afterwards began a nominal partnership with 
NorMan SHAW, the artistic fruits of which have sometimes 
been exaggerated ; they shared rooms in Argyll Street for 
some years, but never collaborated in any design.” NESFIELD 
planned Cloverly Hall when he was twenty-nine. There 
was more of a developed taste in Kimmel Park, and the 
two are the typical examples of his style. His career was 
rather short, for he retired from practice some years before 
his death in 1888. 

The references to a few of the articles in the seventh 
volume are intended to be suggestive of the comprehen- 
siveness of the work. There are many articles which are 
scientific and practical, such as those on Power Trans- 
mission, Photography, Motor Vehicles, the Phonograph, 
Ore Dressing, Ordnance, &c. Owners cr occupiers of 
houses may derive a lesson from what is said in the article 
on Negligence, viz.:—‘‘ Ordinarily a man is responsible cnly 
for his own negligence and for that of his servants and 
agents acting within the scope of their authority. For the 
acts or defaults of the servants of an independent contractor 
he is not liable. But in certain cases a stricter obligation 
is imposed on him by law. The occupier of premises is 
under a duty to all persons who go there on business which 
concerns him to see that the premises are in a reasonably 
safe condition so far as reasonable care and skill can make 
them so. Thus he cannot release himself by employing 
an independent contractor to maintain or repair the 
premises. The effect of this doctrine is that the occupier 
may be liable if it can be shown that the independent con- 
tractor, or his servant, has been guilty of a want of due 
care.” Ifin the volume one class of articles seems to en- 
gross most attention, it is that comprising such subjects as 
Pathology, Physiology, &c. A glance at themis enough to 
suggest how empiric is the ordinary medical practitioner’s 
system of dealing with disease. The prefatory essay treats 
of * The Influence of Commerce on International Conflict,” 
and is by Mr. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. Fifty years ago it 
was taken for granted that commerce would overcome war. 
It is now evident that a new market may become a 
casus belli as easily as an insult to an ambassador. The 
volumes must have the effect of clearing away many similar 
illusions, and on that account they are among the most 
valuable products of the printing press. 


The Land Agents’ Committee of the Surveyors’ Institution 
met on Tuesday, 18th inst, at the offices of the Irish branch, 
110 Grafton Street, Dublin, Mr. Alfred H. Wynne, F.S.I., in 
the chair. The minutes of last meeting having been read and 
signed, the committee entered upon the consideration of 
several matters of moment to Irish members of the Institution, 
which it is intended to bring before the Council in London by 
deputation. A deputation was also appointed to wait upon the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland to submit the views ‘of the com- 
mittee on questions dealing with the forthcoming Land Bill. 
Amongst other business transacted applications from leading 
land agents desiring admission by election to the fnembership 


in Ireland were dealt with, after which the committee 
adjourned, 
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_ . MORRIS’S RED HOUSE, | a 
“ HE Red House,” Bexley Heath, which in a few days is to 
come under the auctioneer’s hammer, was described by 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti as ‘‘ more a poem than a house.” And: 
indeed (writes a Daly ews representative) it was the cradle 
of so much that is noble and true in our life of the beginning. 
of the twentieth century that when I bent my steps towards 
William Morris’s old home it was with the feelings with which. 
one enters on the reading of a stately and beautiful romance, | 
Think of the houses turned out forty years ago to the order | 
of prosperous aldermen and successful contractors, those! 
“sensible houses, with no nonsense about them,” brick boxes 
with lids of slate; or perhaps affecting to be “artistic” and' 
“ genteel,” with utterly incongruous stucco ornament. Think, | 
too, of the houses of more pretensions, ugly and slavish copies| 
of the classical buildings of old Greece, or a mean and mean-_ 
ingless muddle of the Gothic, the whole spirit of which had! 
died out amid the hurry and clamour of our factories and 
market-places. aa || 
The spirit that treated use and beauty as things apart, and) 
saw not the usefulness of beauty, that believed the multiplica-’ 
tion of machines a greater thing than the enriching of life, 
seems to us to-day stupid, but at the beginning of Queen 
Victoria’s reign it had well-nigh engulfed the nation. 
However, in the world of ideas the note of revolt had already ’ 
been sounded, and in the romantic pages of Scott and the! 
wonderful visions of Keats and Shelley men’s souls had sought | 
relief from the dreary commonplace of a life founded too 
exclusively on the maxims of Mr. Wordly Wiseman, It was 
just when the new influence was beginning to spread to the 
world of art that William Morris and the brilliant circle of’ 
which he formed part were in the flush of their youth and the! 
heyday of lifes summer. Morris had published in 1858) 
“The Defence of Guinevere and Other Poems,” which, | 
although cast into the shade by the more musical and 
brilliant work of Tennyson, struck a higher and more) 
splendid note of passion, which marke the young writer! 
as one of the finest spirits of the time. Ford Madox) 
Brown, Swinburne and Burne-Jones were among his’ 
intimate friends, and so was Dante Gabriel Rossetti, under | 
whose imperious influence he had abandoned architecture asa 
profession and taken to painting, in which he never became 
more than an imitator of his friend. } 
Morris, too, had just met at Oxford the beautiful Jane 
Burden, whom he married, and whom Rossetti never tired of | 
painting. It was then that he began to discover his wonderful | 
power in decorative art, and with the aid and stimulus of his 
circle of choice spirits to wage war on the universal ugliness | 
of the life around them. Not only houses, but furniture and | 
every object of common use had descended under the pressure 
of the utilitarian spirit to a hideous depth of plainness, and it’ 
was theirs to charm back the Spirit of Beauty into our daily 
life. a 
And first and above all it was necessary for Morris to have 
as his workplace, the background of his inner life, a home’ 
which should in some sense realise the new spirit. What 
could be a prettier notion than that this background should be. 
provided in the house to be erected for himself and his newly- 
wedded bride? All the friends joined with enthusiasm in the | 
idea, they would enshrine Morris and the work of which he 
was to be the active head in a scene which should be—to steal | 
the title of his later famous poem—an “‘earthly paradise.” 
Thus it was that the Red House came to be built. Amid_ 
the floweryJanes of Kent, on the very ground the ‘“‘ Canterbury 
pilgrims” of old Chaucer had trod, and where John Ball Sat 
stirred up the carles and yeomen of the south, a beautiful” 
orchard wag bought, and the building of “the house beautiful” f 
began, 


The architect was Philip Webb, another of the brilliant 
group, in whose hands the house became not a mere survival 
of dead Gothic forms, but an application of its spirit to the | 
needs and circumstances of the time. It was the first example © 
of the revived use of red brick for domestic architecture, and | 
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Red House.” It was the mother of thousands of such houses” 
which now grace our English landscapes from sea to sea, and» 
Mr. Norman Shaw owed much of the inspiration of his fine’ 
work in our London streets to this original. | 

And what a happy time was spent in the early years of 
Morris’s wedded life, when in their charming home they kept) 
open house to a circle of bright spirits, all of whom combined) 
to make each detail of furniture and decoration perfect. | 
Every article, every utensil, had to be designed and manufac-| 
tured on purpose for the house, to escape the debasing, 
influence of universal machine production—and the making of 
the home was thus a constant experiment and lesson, which | 
aided the business of artistic manufacture. i 

It was a royal time. Here the “idle singer of an empty) 
day” took his fill of beauty, tended his grounds in his blue) 
shirt, till, with their wattled rose-trellis, bowling-green shaded | 
by apple trees, quaint beds, green alleys and trim hedges, they 


thus became readily known throughout the district as oo 
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fpecame the very type of a restful old English garden. And 
month by month the young friends foregathered here and 
perfected each detail of beauty, till Rossetti himself declared 
that it had become “ more a poem than a house.” ; 

Sadly enough, after five years in this home, where his two 
‘daughters were born, Morris had to leave, in order to keep a 
‘firmer hand on the growing business which he afterwards made 
such a triumphant success. 

It was growing dusk as I approached this sacred spot, the 
very birthplace of beauty in these realms. With its steep- 
pitched roofs of dark red tiles, its low, overhanging eaves, low, 
swide porches and clinging ivy, the house seemed to embody 
the very spirit of repose. Through the massive oak door I 
stepped into the entrance hall, and there and in other rooms 
noticed the red-brick fireplaces with a slight start. The spaces 
of plain red brickwork seemed for a moment as though one 
was mistaken, and had accidentally stepped outside, until one 
realised how much finer and more natural were these fireplaces, 
with their plain brass and iron and entire absence’ of added 
ornament, than the pictorial tiles and cast-iron leaves and 
flowers with which the builder even to-day insists on decorating 
our doniestic hearth. This throughout was the spirit of the 
‘house; grace and strength of form, but an utter absence of 
trivial decoration. Not that applied ornament was missing; 
the drawing-room walls contain scenes from Chaucer done in 
distemper by Burne-Jones, and the armoire in the hall a 
painting dealing with a subject from the “ Niebelungenlied,” 
by Morris himself, showing curiously his efforts at copying 
the style of Rossetti. Mrs Morris, too,'whose face we all know 
so well from a score of pictures, stencilled with her own hands 
the decorations of some of the walls and ceilings, and Morris’s 
‘own work is to be seen in the stained glass of the windows. The 
house, with its well sheltered by a conical candle-extinguisher 
of red tiles, gives'an impression of harmony and grace and 
restfulness such as no combination of architectural “ features” 
could have produced. The beauty is the building’s own, not a 
meaningless line is in it. 


BERKS ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


HE first meeting of the winter session of the Berks 
Archeological Society was held at the Abbey Gate, 
‘when an interesting lecture was given by Mr. O. A. Shrubsole 
‘on “An Ancient British Barrow containing Cinerary Urns at 
Sunningdale.” The Rev. Alan Cheales presided. 

Mr. O. A. Shrubsole, according to the Reading Mercury, 
‘said the subject of graves and dead men’s bones was not an 
attractive one, but it was a subject which, if pursued reverently 
and scientifically, was capable of yielding very fruitful results. 
Remarkable discoveries had been made quite recently in 
‘Egypt in this direction. The cinerary urns—specimens of 
which were recently found at Sunningdale—showed what a lot 
‘of trouble the people took with regard to the burying of their 
‘dead. They saw at once there was a great deal of civilisa- 
tion behind it. With regard to the particular urns before 
‘them, the body of a person had been cremated, the ashes 
‘collected and placed in an urn, which was deposited in a 
convenient place. Then, too, they found a number of 
ideas connected with this practice. At a very early period, 
before that represented by those urns, the bodies of persons 
‘were placed in a chamber in a large mound, the chambers 
representing houses. Here they had a situation pregnant with 
ideas—that the dead person would appreciate the comforts of 
fa house. There was an instance in this county where a deposit 
of charcoal was found, it evidently being thought that the 
dead person would be able to warmhimself. It was frequently 
found that the earlier ancient Britons buried their dead without 
Cremation. They used to lay the corpse in a reclining or 
Sitting position in a huge mound of earth, and put vessels of 
food and drink near. All investigation pointed to the fact that 
is far back as they could go in the Neolithic ages social dis- 
tnctions existed. This was evident from the fact that some of 
‘he burials were on a larger and more costly scale than others. 
The mounds and urns in one case would be large, and 
another small. The urns found at Sunningdale were 
f great variety, and the mounds in which they were 
ound differed in size. They belonged to the Bronze 
yeriod. These urns were found upside down, and he 
ad no doubt that in certain cases the people thought 

undesirable that the spirit of a dead person should 
Scape, and so inverted the urns to prevent this. There were 
ther tumuli in the immediate neighbourhood of Sunningdale 
vhich had not been examined, and he would like all land- 
wners, and those who had influence with landowners, to know 
1€ great desirability there was to have these “barrows” 
xamined. But for the intelligent care of Mr. W. G. Craig (of 
'¢ firm of J. D. Craig & Son, contractors, Camberley) they 
‘ould have known nothing whatever about these tumuli. They 
\w how difficult it was to strike out anything new in this 


world ; at the present moment there was an agitation for the 
substitution of cremation for inhumation. London had just 
started a crematory, and he (Mr. Shrubsole) wished it 
every success. No doubt the ancient Britons were much 
more practical in sanitary science than we were at the present 
ay. ty 
On the proposition of the Rev. P. H..Ditchfield a hearty 
vate of thanks was accorded to Mr. Shrubsole for his instructive 
ecture. 

Mr. J. D. Craig spoke of the finding of the urns, numbering 
altogether about twenty-three. The proprietors of the land, 
however, were hurrying them in getting the ground turfed over, 
and they did not have quite so many opportunities for research 
as they wished. These urns remained in a stable for two 
months, and it was a wonder they had not been unknowingly 
destroyed. 

Mr. LI. Treacher said there seemed to be two kinds of 
burial-places. In one case the dead were cremated and their 
remains placed in urns ; in the other, where the bodies were 
not cremated, the remains were deposited in elongated mounds. 
He had recently read an article on the subject, and the writer’s 
theory of this was that people in times past who buried their 
dead in the round “barrows” entertained the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul, while those who used the elongated 
mounds believed in the resurrection of the body. The writer 
traced the connection between these latter and the graves we 
now saw in our churchyards. 

Mr. Shrubsole pointed out that the idea of the immortality 
of the soul had been recognised as far back as they could go 
with regard to man’s thought about himself. They never could 
conceive of themselves or of anything ceasing to’ be.. The 
theory of their predecessors was that there were two parts in 
everything—a body and a spirit ; the body might end, but the 
spirit continued. When a person slept, the theory amongst 
uncultured races was that the spirit for the time left, and 
returned when the person awoke. 


VAUXHALL BRIDGE. 


AC the meeting of the London Council on Tuesday the 
bridges committee presented their report with regard to 
Vauxhall Bridge, recommending—“ (a) That the resolution of 
the Council of February 22, 1898, directing that the new 
Vauxhall Bridge be a granite bridge backed with concrete be 
rescinded; (4) that the estimate of 170,000/. submitted by the 
finance committee for the building of the superstructure of the 
new Vauxhall Bridge be approved, and that an expenditure up 
to the amount be sanctioned; that the design submitted, 
showing a steel elliptical arch structure, be adopted, and that: 
the engineer be instructed to prepare the necessary contract, 
plans and specification ” 

Lord Monkswell stated that the report of the bridges com- 
mittee had been before the general purposes committee, who 
had expressed a desire that further information might be 
given. He asked that the report might be withdrawn for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Sears declined to take that course. 

Lord Monkswell said the reason given by the committee 
that they could not make the spans of a granite bridge conform 
with the Act of Parliament was not a sufficient one for asking 
the Council to reverse its whole policy with regard to the 
bridge. Parliament might see its way to modify some of the 
details so as to permit a granite bridge to be erected. It now, 
however, appeared that that was not the only reason for asking 
for a reversal of the Council’s policy, and he thought they 
should have the fullest information before the Council before 
they came to a decision on the present proposals. 

Mr. Sears (vice-chairman of the bridges committee) said it 
was afcer careful consideration and with some regret that the 
bridges committee had decided to alter the design. The 
decision had been arrived at on two grounds. The first was 
that stated by Lord Monkswell, not so much that the spans 
of the bridge could not be built in accordance with 
the Act of Parliament, but that, owing tothe increased strength 
of centering, it would be impossible under the Act to form 
that centering with the headway throughout the whole width as 
required by the Act. An even more material reason was that 
a difficulty had arisen with regard to. the foundations already 
constructed. When the original borings were taken, _ it 
was thought by the then engineer that they would 
have arrived upon the hard blue clay, and would have been able 
to secure sufficient strength of foundation to carry a heavy 
granite bridge. But it had been discovered that that was a 
mistake, and that the clay was of a softer nature than. was 
originally expected. They were not on the blue clay, and 
when the cofferdams had been constructed it was discovered 
that the clay was not capable of carrying a heavy weight. It 
was then too late to make any alteration and to increase the 
width of the foundations in order to carry a granite bridge. No 
responsibility for this rested on the present officers, and they 
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were acting upon the advice given by the present officers. 
They looked at the matter as practical men. It was no use 
seeking to go back and regretting what had been done. The 
opposition to the steel type of bridge came entirely from artists 
and from those who thought it would not be so artistic asa 
granite bridge, which they considered would be more harmonious 
with the surroundings. Even if that was so, it did not follow 
that a steel bridge was incapable of artistic treatment. The 
essential point was that, whatever material they used, the design 
should be suitable for the material. The engineer told him 
that the plan put up in the hall was only the first sketch. The 
details of ornamentation and finish were yet to be considered, 
and the engineer had offered to consult with the architect of 
the Council with regard to the artistic finish of the bridge. The 
engineer said he could not take the responsibility of building a 
granite bridge upon the piers. 

Mr. Strauss supported the recommendation, and declared 
that whatever type of bridge they put up there would always be 
a certain amount of artistic prejudice against it. 

Mr. Ward said they must consider the utilitarian side of the 
question before the artistic. No one could say that West- 
minster was an ugly bridge, and the one now proposed was like 
Westminster in many of its features. 

Mr. Beachcroft asked what they had been doing if after 
five and a half years they found they were mistaken in the 
composition of the bed of the river. It revealed a state of 
things which no municipal body should pass over sz silentio 
or without the fullest possible information. He therefore 
moved that the report be referred back to the committee for 
further information. 

Mr. R. A. Robinson seconded the amendment. 

Mr, J. Burns, M.P., declared that outside criticism on this 
matter was both unfounded and undeserved. He knew that 
considerable delay had already occurred over the rebuilding of 
Vauxhall Bridge, but that was partly owing to the requirements 
of the Thames Conservancy. The bridge was urgently required, 
and he hoped that there would not be further delay. The 
Council had listened too much to the voice of so-called culture, 
and whenever in the past it had departed from its primitive 
common sense and abandoned its own idea of what was beauti- 
ful at the instance ofartists, it had always been led into pitfalls. 

Mr. Emden supported the recommendation of the com- 
mittee. He declared that they had before them every informa- 
tion to enable them to come to a conclusion on the subject. If 
they put up at Vauxhall another such structure as Westminster 
Bridge they would have nothing to fear from criticism in the 
future. 

Mr. Dickinson asked that the report might be put off for a 
week or two in order that the public might be convinced that 
it was impossible to put up a granite bridge at Vauxhall. 

After further discussion the amendment was rejected by a 
large majority. 

The recommendations of the committee were then adopted. 


The following letter from Professor Beresford Pite has 
appeared in the Zzmes:—The London County Council will 
shortly have to come to a fresh decision upon the design 
of this bridge. It isa matter which presents many problems 
of importance to the public, not only as to its sufficient width 
and suitable gradient for dignity and use, but as to its con- 
struction, whether of stone arches, concrete cantilevers, or 
steel arches and girders, each of which methods have at one 
time been considered. There are also artistic problems of an 
architectural character to which public attention should be 
directed, as a building of this magnitude forms a sufficient 
monument of the taste and feeling of the generation which 
erected it to merit the earnest attention of all who are capable 
of being influenced by beautiful objects and their characteristics. 

In a work of the magnitude and character of this great 
bridge the grandeur of the simple lines of the constructive 
arches and piers, and the rising curve of the roadway gradient, 
have sufficient meaning to give interest to the whole structure. 
Mere applied ornaments in such a case are needless and 
wasteful superfluities. They cannot add beauty or meaning, or 
afford scale or increased dignity to the vast structure to which 
they would be attached. Monumental statues might be placed 
upon the piers as affording convenient pedestals adjacent to the 
roadway, but the bridge as a design would gain nothing from 
such adornments owing to the great difference of scale 
involved. It will be a wise economy in the interests of art and 
of the public purse to reject the cost of any ornamental features 
on this bridge. The Council have already decided, in defer- 
ence to the views of the public and of artistic authorities, to 
erect a granite bridge, though confining this material to its 
surface, and proposing to construct the bridge. of concrete 
cantilevers upon the design of Sir A. Binnie, its former 
engineer. The concession of granite instead of iron was a 
considerable gain in principle, monumental effect, and the pos- 
sibility of an effective architectural treatment being afforded, 


as well as increased 
repainting. cane e 

The gain, however, in principle proved illusory in applica- 
tion, as a granite design was approved by the Council involving 


permanency and the economy of perpetual 


the use of an abundance of very bad architectural detail in a 


most inartistic way with meretricious contrasts in different 
coloured granites. That the artistic parts of this design felb 
into incompetent and unknown hands was much to be regretted,, 
as the severe beauty of London Bridge and the simple effective- 
ness of the newer Putney Bridge would have ever demonstrated,. 
A granite bridge, whether of good or bad architecture, is how- 
ever now abandoned by the committee in charge, and the 
Council are to be asked to adopt a steel design by their new 
engineer. It appears that the committee fear difficulties in the 
execution of a granite or granite and concrete bridge which. 
another application to Parliament would have to remove. This. 
reason, in view of the large amount of time expended upon 


‘preliminaries already, should not be allowed to weigh with so. 


Fermanent a work, and the powers required ought to be 


obtained to properly complete the bridge to a good design. : 
Should, however, the Council decide otherwise, which it is 
to be hoped they will not do, and Mr. Fitzmaurice’s new 
scheme is to be developed and carried out, attention should at 
once be called to the artistic character of the new design, 
Examination of the drawings recently on view at the Councih 
chambers shows that the engineering factors of form and line 
in construction simply expressed will have a perfectly satis- 


factory effect, and need only to be externally emphasised by — 


the simplest arrangement of the lines, 


It is, however, thought necessary to apply to the engineer | 


ing design some would-be Gothic architectural forms of great 
vulgarity and stupid want of meaning, against which all people: 


of intelligence and taste will incessantly protest, if carried out, | 


Let us ask the need to imitate badly in cast-iron, upon an. 


essentially modern steel bridge, the forms of Gothic stone 
tracery of the Middle Ages, and in a method unworthy of evem 


a churchwarden of the early nineteenth century? . The Council — 
could do nothing more certainly to mark ignorance and want 


of taste in architectural matters than to permit the perpetration — 


of the ornamental parts of this design. 


The stonework piers which support the steel arches are also. | 


terribly mauled in this same design by the Gothic spirit, and 
evidence gross ignorance of simple architectural design, . On 
the whole subject it is easy to be angry and yet to feel that 
wrath may be useless ; but an earnest appeal should be made 
to the London County Council to avoid the pitfalls of would-be 
artistic design from untrained hands, and to authorise their 


engineer, for whose skill as a constructor all London will be | 


glad to cherish esteem, to seek competent and responsible. 
architectural advice, so that an engineering success may not. 
become an artistic abomination, a quite needless, though. 
frequent, achievement of the last century, which, we are 
sanguine enough to hope, may not in the newer age or be any 
longer considered inevitable. a 


In conclusion, the better and more monumental granite 


bridge of good design and permanent construction is what has. 
been promised to London, proposed and authorised by Parlia~ 
ment ; and this should certainly be carried out. eh) 
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ST. AIDAN’S CHURCH, DRUMCONDRA. ~ 
AIDAN’S CHURCH, Drumcondra Road, co. Dublia,. 


TT; 
S was dedicated on Saturday last. The new church, _ 
although it is an unpretentious building externally, is not, . 
lacking in points of architectural beauty, and it is admirably 
It consists of a nave measuring | 
internally some 68 feet in length and 24 feet in breadth, | 


adapted to serve its purpose. 


with a side aisle 14 feet wide and 60 feet long, separated | 
from the nave by an arcade of five bays. The arches 


are built in brick, thus affording a pleasing harmony | 
The arches — 
are supported on Bath stone piers, alternately octagonal — 


in colour with the cool grey of the walls. 


and circular, with moulded capitals and bases The chancel 
measures 24 feet by 14, and has a well-proportioned three-light . 
lancet window over the holy table, and a pair of smaller lancet 
windows in the side wall admit the light of the southern sun. 


The chancel arch, all of Bath stone, with richly-carved bases 
or corbels to the responds, is one of the most effective archi- | 


tectural features in the church. The roof of the nave, chancel 


and north aisle is an open-timbered one, all constructed im — 


pitch pine. The chancel is tiled, as are all the porches, and. 


the rest of the church floor is laid in wood-block flooring, which A 
is warm and silent to the tread. The old organ from the iron | 


church has been erected in a temporary organ chamber in the 


south wall of the nave adjoining the chancel, and seating | 
accommodation for the choir is provided in close proximity. | 


The architect was Mr, R. Caulfield Orpen, B.A., from whose 


out, 


designs and under whose direction the entire work was carried P 


mn 
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PROTECTION OF STEEL FRAMING. 
REPORT has been prepared by Professor Charles L. 

A Norton, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, who is 

in charge of the laboratory cf the Insurance Engineering 

Experiment Station, Boston, on the corrosion of steel. An 

abstract of the report is given by the Eugineering Record. 

The difficulty of cleaning the steel as done in the experimental 

work is so costly on the scale of practical building construction 

as to be prohibitive. It is true that structural steel is cleaned, 
but the result of the cleaning satisfies only a much less exact- 
ing definition of the term, clean, than that used in a laboratory. 

Protective coatings for steel are legion, and probably some of 

them would be eftective if applied to the steel ; but it has been 

the writer’s common observation that the coating was put to 

a large extent upon rust, scale or foreign substances on the 

surface of the steel rather than upon the metal. The trouble 

is further increased by the fact that if the steel should 
be perfectly cleaned it would not remain cléaned long enough 
to be coated by the usual commercial processes. Absolutely 
clean, bright steel will flash rust, when exposed to atmospheric 
moisture, almost as rapidly as powder will flash fire. It would 
seem then, that what the practical constructor needs to know 
is not alone, or so much, what happens to steel when cleaned 
and coated under laboratory conditions, but rather what befalls 

the steel as ordinarily manipulated in the operations at mill 

and shop and in building construction. - The latter line of 

investigation, it is understood, the director of the Insurance 

Engineering Experiment Station hopes to undertake in the 

near future, and in this undertaking he invites engineers and 

architects to co-operate. 

The problem of steel framing for a textile factory, bleachery 
or dyeworks, paper and pulp mill, and the protection of the 
meta! from both heat and moisture, is a very much more diffi- 
cult one than the construction of a department store or office 
building. The working of the fibres of cotton and wool requires 
@ constant humidity at a rather high degree, the working of 
pulp and paper generates great volumes of vapour which must 
be guarded against. 

The constantly increasing use of steel as a_ structural 
material in modern buildings has Jed to many questions as to 
its permanency. The examination of buildings ten to fifteen 
years old, when, during alterations, the steel framework has 
‘been exposed to view, reveals all stages and conditions of 
disintegration of the steel. So great has been the corrosion, 
even in this short time, in some cases, that a note of alarm has 
‘been sounded by some engineers most familiar with the sub- 
ject. The use of steel beams and posts is of so recent date 
that no very exact deduction can be drawn.as to the time 
Tequired for a very serious or destructive loss of steel through 
‘corrosion ; but surely, when a steel plate one-half inch in thick- 
ness loses more than one-eighth inch in five years, there arises a 
question as to the ability of the structure to last more than 
twenty-five years. 

Some of the factors in the matter of corrosion of steel we 
know ; others we do not know, and cannot until after a lapse 
ofsome years. There can be no question that moisture and 
carbon dioxide are the active agents in causing much of the 
tusting of steel. To what extent the two are relatively respon- 
sible and in what measure they need renewal, to keep up the 
process, is uncertain. It has been held that the formation of a 
Soat of rust upon the surface of steel was the beginning of a 
>rogressive action whereby the rust or iron oxide acted asa 
tontinuous carrier of oxygen to the steel beneath. This pro- 
ess seems to require only moisture and atmospheric air 
~ontaining carbon dioxide to start it, but as to the depth of 
denetration of the process, no assignable maximum in any given 
‘ime is known. 

' There can of course be no question as to the ease of access 

0 the steel, in many cases, of both moisture and carbon dioxide. 

When steel is bedded in the wall of the building, as is almost 

ilways the case, the changes in temperature from time to time, 

's well as the more or less constant difference in temperature 

etween the two faces of the wall, tend to cause a condensation 

‘€ moisture in the wall at different points. Further, the neces- 

ary carbon dioxide is most plentiful in the large cities, where 

he steel frame is most common. When the walls of the 
juilding are of brick or stone moisture and carbon dioxide may 
ter at the joints, and to a greater or less extent through the 

»ody of the stone or brick. Few stones are, however, porous 

2 Such an extent as to allow an appreciable penetration. 

€rra-cotta tile is of itself porous, and the existence of air 

‘assages tends to increase the condensation of moisture and 

'S absorption by the terra-cotta and possible contact with the 

‘eel. Concrete, made of Portland cement with sand and 

ither cinders or stone, would seem to offer more protection to 

1€ steel than any of the materials just mentioned ; yet we 
far of the loss from time to time by corrosion of steel bedded 

‘ concrete, 

_ It has been held by several engineers that the mere alkaline 

ature of Portland cement was a sufficient guarantee of its 

‘otecting steel from rusting. There is, of course, good 
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chemical reasoning for this, the familiar use of strong alkaline 
solution in boilers to prevent the formation of scale being 
based upon the’same principle. This would seem to settle the 
matter once and for all, were it not a fact that steel bedded in 
concrete has corroded very rapidly, while other steel in a 
different concrete of the same kind of cement stands without 
change for ten years or more. An examination of several. 
cases where expanded metal had been embedded in con- 
crete showed plainly that wherever the steel was exposed 
through cracking rusting began, even though the cracks 
were very fine. I[t would seem that the alkaline nature of the 
cement would be sufficient to prevent corrosive action occurring 
within a few hundredths of an inch on the moist surface of the 
steel, but such is not always the case. To study the matter 
systematically, two brands of American Portland cement (Alpha 
and Lehigh) were selected ; two kinds of cinders, one from a 
sugar refinery, the other from Boston and Albany locomotives; 
a sharp, clean beach sand; and a hard, clean broken stone, the 
larger part being fragments of flint and trap rock. Concretes 
were made up in bricks about 3 by 3 by 8 inches, with the steel 
specimens near the centre. 

The following mixtures were tried at first :—Neat cement; 
cement, one part, to three of sand; one cement to five broken 
stone; and one cement to seven cinders. All briquettes were 
made in duplicate with both cements. There were later made 
up briquettes of one part cement, two sand and five cinders, 
and of one cement, two sand and five crushed stone. 

It was hoped to vary the density, the porosity and the nature 
of the contact with the steel, as well as the chemical composi- 
tion of the concretes. The cements were tested chemically 
and physically and found good, The cinders, when washed 
down with a hose stream and dried, tested distinctly alkaline, 
and analysis revealed very small amounts of sulphur. The 
stone and sand were thoroughly washed and clean. The 
ingredients were mixed dry in every case, and when wet 
thoroughly mixed and tamped until wet on top. 

The cleaning of the steel was the most troublesome 
problem met with. It was necessary to scour the pieces, then 
pickle in hot dilute sulphuric acid, and finally dip into hot milk 
of lime. When cold the lime was removed with a wire brush. 
This left the steel clean and bright, ready to be put into the 
test bricks. The specimens used were a mild steel rod 
6 inches long and +inch in diameter, a piece of soft sheet 
steel 6 by 1 by = inch, and a strip of expanded metal 6 by 
I inch, all three pieces being put in each brick. Since time 
would not permit of exposing these specimens to natural 
conditions, they were enclosed in several large tin boxes, 
sealed tightly and subjected, one-quarter of them to an 
atmosphere of steam, air and carbon dioxide, and a second 
quarter to air and steam, a third to air and carbon dioxide, 
and a fourth stood upon the table of the room, with no special 
care as to their temperature or dryness. Of the entire number, 
about one-half were set in water for one day the rest for 
seven days, before sealing up. 

At the end of three weeks the briquettes were carefully cut 
open and the steel examined and compared with specimens 
which had lain unprotected in each of the tin boxes. The neat 
cement specimen can be dismissed without discussion, for the 
protection was perfect. The steel was as bright as when put 
in. The unprotected pieces were found to consist of rather 
more rust than steel. The steel was wrapped about pieces of 
uralite, to serve as a means of identifying it by number, the 
stamped numbers being nearly obliterated by the rust. Of the 
remaining specimens, hardly one had escaped serious corrosion. 
The location of the rust spot was invariably coincident with 
either a vcid in the concrete or a badly rusted cinder. In the 
more porous mixtures the steel was spotted with alternate 
bright and badly rusted areas, each clearly defined. In both 
the solid and the porous cinder concretes many rust spots were 
found, except where the concrete had been mixed very wet, 
in which case the watery cement had coated nearly the whole 
of the steel like a paint and protected it. Some briquettes 
made later of finely ground cinders and cement in varying pro- 
portions when exposed to moisture and carbonic acid showed 
how effectually the presence of cement prevented rusting, even 
in a highly porous mass—one cement to ten of cinder, pro- 
vided there were no cracks or crevices or distinct voids. 

From the examination of these several hundred briquettes 
there have been drawn several conclusions:—First, neat Port- 
land cement, even in thin layers, is an effective preventive of 
rusting. Second, concretes to be effective in preventing rust 
must be dense and without voids or cracks. They should be 
mixed quite wet where applied to the metal. Third, the corro- 
sion found in cinder concrete is mainly due to the iron oxide, 
or rust, in the cinders and not to the sulphur. Fourth, cinder 
concrete, if free from voids and well rammed when wet, is 
about as effective as stone concrete in protecting steel. Fifth, 
it is of the utmost importance that the steel be clean when 
bedded in concrete. Scraping, pickling, a sand blast and 
lime should be used if necessary to have the metal clean when 
built into a wall. 
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THE strange story of the Diamond Necklace is recalled | 


in Paris by the preparations for the demolition of the 
Imprimerie Nationale. That building was originally the 
Palais! Cardinal, or Hotel de Strasbourg, which was erected 
by ARMAND GASTON -DE ‘Ronan, bishop of Strasbourg, 
when he was raised to the cardinalate. He was the 
dupe in’ the necklace affair. | His palace became 
the Government printing office on the Bank of France 
acquiring the building formerly used for that purpose. At 
one time there was a large garden near the palace, which 
until 1808 was open for public use. There are some relics 
of the eighteenth century which will be removed to various 
museums. The carved woodwork is of great interest. But 
the most curious part of the building is the ‘“‘ Cabinet des 
Singes,” which, according to tradition, was the cardinal’s 
bedroom. © CHRISTOPHER HUET painted the walls up to 
the ceiling with numerous figures of monkeys. 


THE French ambassadors in Rome have occasionally occu- 
pied some of the most famous palaces. All the world knows 
that buildings of the kind, however grand or historic, are 
usually let out to a number of tenants, and an ambassador 
has as much right to hire a floor or a few rooms as any 
other visitor. Latterly the Rospigliosi Palace was occupied 
by the French Embassy, but the lease expired at the end 
of last year. It was not the first time to be so used. 
MAzaRIN purchased the building from the BENTIVOGLIO 
family in order to convert it into a French palace. It was 
adorned by Guipo’s Aurora among other works. In 1704 
it ceased to be French property. The building selected 
for occupation is the Santa Croce Palace. - It was designed 
by Francois PaPARELLI, and from 1769 to 1792 was used 
as a residence by Cardinal DE BErnis, who was the repre- 
sentative of the French Court in Rome. In the court are 
several bas-reliefs.. In. the rooms are examples of Italian 
painting. The palace does not stand in one of the fashion- 
able quarters of the city, but the rent charged for the first 
floor will be 25,000 frs. a year. In addition there will be 
an outlay on alterations which will be carried out under 
the direction of M. CHEDANNE. As the term of the tenancy 
is ten years, there is no likelihood of an immediate change 
in the relations with the Vatican. 


THE invitation of the Liverpool Corporation to archi- 
tects for designs for workmen’s dwellings was responded to 
by the preparation of forty-five sets of drawings. Mr. 
THOMAS BLASHILL was appointed assessor. His award is 
as follows:—First premium of 2504, Mr James Don, 
Exchange Buildings, Liverpool; second premium of r5o/. 
to Messrs. BROCKLESBy, MARcHMONT & East, of Merton, 
Surrey; third premium of t1oo/, to Mr. A. MitTcHELL 
TorRANCE, of London. The designs by the following 
architects were highly commended, viz.:—Mr. Huon A. 
Matgear, of Liverpool; and Messrs. WorTHINGTON, 
Symon & CRAWFORD, of Manchester; Messrs. Spinks & 
M'‘JARRow, of London; and Messrs. GRovER, HaLrorp & 
CuTLerR, of London. 


THE utmost praise which any member of the London 
County Council could bestow on the new design for the 
Vauxhall Bridge was that it resembled Westminster Bridge. 
That was Mr. EMpeEn’s opinion. . It was forgotten by him 
that PaGr’s structure did not meet with general approval, 
especially as regards ornamentation, but it was considered 
to be in keeping with the Gothic Houses of Parliament, 
and that any other style would not harmonise with the 
most important of the country’s buildings. It cannot 
be said there is a like need for Gothicising the 
contemplated Vauxhall Bridge, as there is no building 
of any importance in that style to» be found in the 
vicinity. Unfortunately, Medizeval ornament is assumed 
to have been mainly geometrical, and the curved lines to 
be parts of circles. That mode is consequently in favour 
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in engineers’ offices. As the superintending architect of 


the London County Council is to be allowed to havea 


Share in the preparation.of the working drawings, we may 


hope that ‘the architectural defects which mar the desigis | 


recommended will vanish. : 


\ 


_ THE pamphlet on “ Artesian Well Boring ”—a class of 
work which is one of the numerous departments of the 


business of Messrs.. MATHER & Piatt, Ltp.—is a practical © 
treatise on the subject. The particulars of over two 


hundred borings which are supplied indicate the remark- 


able variations of strata which have to be encountered 
before water is reached. The success of the system is 
shown by the numbers of water companies utilising it for 
supplies. 
(1,035 feet), Birmingham, Grimsby, Bootle (1,300 feet), 
Wirral, Stockport, Canterbury, Caterham, Liverpool, | 
Slough, Wolverhampton (920 feet), Sunderland, Richmond | 
(1,334 feet), East Warwickshire, West Cheshire. In some | 
cases the boring was 26 inches diameter, at Port Sunlight 
one is 37 inches and at Rickmansworth are two of 4o inches, | 
A boring at Lodz, Poland, is 2,250 feet deep and 33 inches | 
diameter. The strata, which had to be pierced con- 
sisted’ of clay, quicksand, chalk, sandstone and marl, 
As.a rule the sandstones have yielded the majority of the | 
supplies. As in the case of waterworks purity has often to be | 
sought, and brewers, distillers, mineral water manufacturers, | 
&ec., are indebted to Messrs. MaTHEer & Pratt. It is | 
stated that they are able to sink a hole 18 inches or more 
diameter at a fraction of the cost formerly required and in 
much less time. The supply obtained is cheaper than if 


| 


derived from other sources, even in the vicinity of towns. _ 


Messrs. MATHER & PLatr employ either the round-rope 
system or the flat-rope system, according to circumstances. 
They find that the yield is increased by the adoption of air- 


lift pumping, and the water has the advantage of being | 


aerated and thus becoming more potable, while it is better 
adapted for some manufacturing purposes. 
also a patent process for softening water in cases where it 
is very hard, and special filters with capacities ranging from 
6,500 to 500,009 gallons per 24 hours. Water cannot | 
be dispensed with either for domestic or manufacturing 
purposes. Accordingly an increased supply is everywhere — 


recognised as an addition to the public wealth. Messrs. 


MaTHER & Pratt have brought the sinking of wells to a 


perfection such as the good people of Artois or their i 


predecessors could not have imagined in their dreams. 


THE useful handbook on “ Alphabets Old and New,” 


by Mr. Lewis F. Day, has been followed by another | 


entitled “ Lettering in Ornament” (B. T. BATsFoRD), which | 


is practically a history and exposition of one class of art. 
The examples go back to an early period, and we find that 


letters were appreciated not only for their use as a substitute _ 
for sounds, but from the extent to which the forms lent | 
So many upright, 
horizontal, inclined and circular lines were recognised as 


themselves for artistic treatment. 


elements of ornament which, although limited in variety, 


could cover a space with more or less success. The letters | 


could also be surrounded with ornament and made to form: 
part of a panel. ‘The Alphabet,” by GoprRrEy SYKES, 


on page 189, is as fine an example of treatment as can be 
The small volume can be of use to many, and 
those who may not require to form letters can learn from ; 


found. 


the examples how art became the auxiliary of literature. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL COMPETITION: DESIGN SUBMITTED BY 
MR. A. BRIGGS, F.B.I.B.A—SOUTH ELEVATION, INTERIOR VIEW 


LOOKING BAST, SHOWING CENTRAL OCTIAGON. 


TELEPHONE HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.”- 


CATHEDRAL SERIES: HEREFORD._THE NORTH DOOB- 
A COFFIN LID. 


Among them are the Southwark and Vauxhal)) 


They have — 


| 
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MEETING of the Association was held on Friday even- 
ing last, Mr.’ H. T. Hare, president, in the chair. 
The following were elected as members :—Messrs. L. L. 
Jeeves, C. D. Power, G. R. Bryce, H. Rigg, B. G. Gwyther, 
J. Swarbrick, G. A. Soames and A. C. Bossom. Messrs. P. M. 
Horden and H. W Roberts were reinstated members. 
Mr. C. C, BREWER read a paper entitled 


‘df 


Sanatoria. 

The principle which seems to have actuated your committee 
in their invitation to me to speak to-night on “ Sanatoria for 
Consumptives,” seems to have been this, that if you invite 
someone who but half knows his subject you are likely to get 
a livelier discussion than if you put up your expert, and by so 
doing frighten away other speakers. I am perfectly conscious 
that there are others here to-night much more competent to 
speak than I, but I was assured by the Secretary that none 
were willing to take up the subject, and as it is one on which 
I am most anxious to obtain information, I consented to act as 
a bait to these gentlemen, and I can only hope that they will 
be drawn by my remarks to give to the meeting some of the 
knowledge they undoubtedly possess. : 

I feel, too, that I am speaking at a not very opportun 
moment. I had hoped that before this date something would 
have been known as to the outcome of the King’s Sanatorium 
Competition. That is to say, something further than the mere 
awards—that the essays and plans would have been published, 
and that we should have hada chance of seeing and discussing 
the plans accompanying the prize essays on the ideal sanatorium, 
as judged by the leading medical specialists. However, these 
have not been published, and nothing is as yet publicly known 
as to the form the building will ultimately take. 

Let it be understood that I shall confine myself to sanatoria 
for the treatment of consumptives by the so-called open-air or 
“ Nordrach ” system, of which the two main features are open 
air and abundant feeding, though Dr. Walker will tell you that 
it means a great deal more than this_ I shall speak first of 
these sanatoria generally, mentioning some of the most pro- 
minent of those already built, both for paying and non-paying 
patients, and shall then go on, if there is time, to discuss some 
details of construction and fittings. I shall not tell you any- 
thing about sites, aspect, climate. Those are all more medical 
than architectural points, and I shall leave them to Dr. 
Walker, who is to speak after me, and who will give youa 
description of the life of a sanatorium patient and of the 
essential points of the treatment, and will, from her very great 
practical experience of the treatment, answer any questions 
you may put, and give reasons for many of the things that I 
state as axioms. 

Existing sanatoria as to their plans may roughly be 
divided into two classes :—Firstly, those built on a concentrated 
plan ; and secondly, those on the cottage or block system ; 
that is to say, they vary from the large hotel-like buildings, 
such as Falkenstein and Hohenhonnef, in Germany, both having 
five floors, to Nordrach and the American Cottage Sanatoria, 
with quite small blocks, having two floors at most. In com- 
paring the two systems, it must be remembered that Nordrach, 
perhaps the most successful of all these sanatoria, is on the 
cottage plan, and there can be no doubt that, from a purely 
medical point of view, this pian is best ; but the disadvantages 
in working are many and obvious, both as regards convenience 
andeconomy. The medical requirements are extremely simple 
Every part of the building must be (i) Well ventilated. (ii.) 
Free from dust and easily cleansed. (iii) Patients’ rooms, in 
addition to abundant fresh air, must have as muck sunlight as 
possible, and must be protected from cold winds. (iv) The 
building must be as sound-proof as practicable. The perfect 
sanatorium, therefore, will be the one that fulfils these require- 
ments, and at the same time is convenient of management and 
supervision, provides reasonable comfort for patients in all 
weathers, and has not too much the appearance of a hospital 
or barrack, but which must not, on the other hand, degenerate 
into the hotel or hydropathic establishment 

At Nordrach which is rightly called a colony, the various 
buildings are scattered throughout the village at some con- 
siderable distance apart; some of them have been especially 

built, but others, such as the administration and staff offices 
and some patients’ blocks, are merely old buildings converted, 
and it is generally admitted that the success of this sanatoria 
has been due to management, strict régime and the personal 
Magnetism and enthusiasm of Dr. Walther, the founder, rather 
than to its buildings or site. 

Nevertheless, some recent sanatoria in this country have 
been built closely following the Nordrach plan. One lately 
built has its dining-room, kitchen and staff offices on one side 
of a little valley, and the patients’ rooms on the other, at least 
200 yards away, and with no other means of communication 
between them than an uncovered and unsheltered path. 
Considering that in any sanatorium a certain proportion of the 
patients must be confined to bed, and must at the same time be 
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provided with substantial and appetising meals, such a plan is 
surely absurd, and I can see-no reason why, because a 
sanatorium in the Black Forest has ‘succeeded, in spite of such 
an arrangement, that we’ should handicap: ourselves with it 
in England, and the cottage system seems unsuitable to our 
climate, but would rather suggest the large building spread 
over as much ground as possible, and so arranged that the 
parts may be easily isolated. 

I propose now to show you the plans of some sanatoria 
built in Germany and elsewhere on the concentrated plan, 
discussing them as they are upon the screen. 

1.—Falkenstein —I have placed this first, as it was one of 
the earliest, and now. is, perhaps, the best-known, German 
sanatoria, having been much advertised lately through the 
visit of our King, and it happens to be one which I have myself 
seen. This building, which was erected in 1876, accommo- 
dates 112 paying patients on five floors. There’ is a basement 
occupied by very large stores, bath-rooms, and offices, with a 
verandah in front, and above are three floors of patients’ 
rooms. The lay-out is ingenious, but it is doubtful whether 
the central recess on the plan is an advantage, for the rooms 
in the centre are somewhat deprived of sun. The building 
generally is too much of the hotel type, and the number of 
sitting-rooms is altogether excessive and harmful, they are 
difficult to supervise, and are a temptation to patients to spend 
too much time indoors ; it being now generally admitted that 
patients when indoors should be as much as possible in their 
own rooms, which can be thoroughly ventilated, and where 
talking and forbidden amusements are not indulged in. There 
are also too many mouldings, decorations, curtains, and other 
dust-traps about the building. The water-closets are not 
detached from the main building, and the ordinary baths are 
poor, except for the douche, &c., which are much used, and 
which are situated in the basement under the staff-rooms, 
and here the bathing is done under medical supervision, 
and the taps are placed outside the rooms. The 
dining-room, the one really important sitting-room in 
a sanatorium, though a fine room, is not well placed, having 
only north and east aspect. The patients’ rooms are 13 feet to 
14 feet high, which is quite unnecessary and even inconvenient, 
8 feet 6 inches to 9 feet having been found in practice to be 
quite an efficient and convenient height. But to take the chief 
objection to this plan last, the patients’ rooms are placed on 
both sides of corridors, and it has become an axiom that 
patients’ rooms should only be placed on one (and that, of 
course, the south) side of a corridor ; in other words, that your 
patients’ block must only be one room thick. This has been 
realised in Germany now as well as in England, as you will see 
in the plans of more recent German buildings which I shalt 
show immediately. 

2. Hohenhonnef.—This closely resembles the Falkenstein 
plan, but is, I think, an improvement on it, as it should be, 
having been built sixteen years later. The wings here are 
shorter, so that the centre is not so shut off fromsun. The 
dining-room with east and west aspects and the complete 
blow through is better, and on the upper or patients’ floor 
the central portion is only one room thick, and the water- 
closets are partially isolated. But we get the same excessive 
number of sitting-rooms and the same number of storeys. In 
both these sanatoria, which are for paying patients, there are 
bedrooms for visitors and friends of patients, and these, together 
with the number of reception-rooms, lead one to suppose that 
the life more nearly approaches to that in a large hotel than 
would be allowed at Nordrach and Faikenstein. 

3 Ruppertshain.—This sanatorium for the poorer classes, 
built about six miles from Falkenstein in 1895, is as regards 
plan and arrangement to be a great improvement on the former. 
The building was originally planned to accommodate men in 
the west and women in the east wing, and was so being used 
when I visited it ; but a new sanatorium for women was then 
being built close by, and the whole of the old building was to 
be given up tomen. The arc form is distinctly good, although 
the thickening of the ends seems a mistake, and overshadows 
the rooms next to them. The room and corridor plan has been 
adopted, so that by the use of fanlights over doors an excellent 
blow through may be obtained A dining-room and a day- 
room are the only sitting-rooms provided, but there are ample 
open-air galleries. The basement contains, beside the day- 
rooms, douche-room, stores, cellars, heating chambers, &c. 

On the first and second floors the dining-rooms occupy the 
centre, one being for men, the other for women, and there are 
small pantries off them, a certain amount of the light house- 
work being done by patients, both men and women. The 
bedrooms are arranged for one, three and five beds respec- 
tively, but at the time of my visit were being used for larger 
numbers than these. This dormitory arrangement can only be 
tolerated on the ground of expense, and possibly in the case of 
very poor patients who, Dr. Walker tells me, do not always 
appreciate the luxury of a single room. But anyone who has: 
slept for many nights in the next room even to a coughing 
consumptive patient will realise how essential separate rooms 
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are. Here the sanitary arrangements are fairly isolated, and 
for the most part good, except for the earth closets, which are 
of a strange and wondrous pattern—that is to say, they are on 
the soil-pipe plan, this pipe being a g-inch glazed stoneware 
one, and as it bends and twists and is jointed to connect to the 
closet below,the result may be imagined, and I could well 
believe the doctor when he assured me that they must shortly 
be abolished and water-closets put in. Two small buildings on 
the extreme west of the plan are objectionabie, being pigstyes, 
and comfortably placed between.the open-air. gallery and the 
scullery. In spite of these objections the buildings are well 
laid out and built, and as there is no,ornament and .reasonable 
precautions are taken to avoid the lodgment of dust, they 
struck me as in every way better than: those at the parent 
institution, Falkenstein. By 

4. Alland.—This sanatorium, which was.opened in 1897, is 

30 miles from Vienna, and at present,,accommodates 118 
patients, but the grounds, farm, laundry, dighting, laboratory 
and other blocks are sufficiently large for a sanatorium for 3c0, 
and new patients’ blocks will shortly be built to bring the 
number to this total. This sanatorium is particularly interest- 
ing to us in England at this moment, as in present size and 
completeness it closely approaches the. King’s scheme. It is 
intended for patients of the poorer classes, the charges being 
about 30s. per week for first and 12s. per week for second-class 
patients, The patients are accommodated in dormitories as at 
Ruppertshain, but here each dormitory accommodates eight 
patients, except for six small rooms to accommodate two each. 
The lay-out of the main patients’ block is fairly good as a 
whole The sanitary blocks are not, of course, sufficiently 
isolated for English ideas. But the chief fault lies to my mind 
in the size of the dormitories, and the fact that each acts as a 
passage-room for at least one other. As at Ruppertshain, the 
washing is done in the lavatories and not in the bedrooms, 
excepting in the case of patients confined in bed, and where 
dormitories are used, this is the best arrangement, though 
where separate rooms are provided it is a very vexed question 
as to whether washing and bathing should be done in the 
rooms or not. At Nordrach, where great stress is placed upon 
bathing, each room is provided with a shower-bath, and in 
other sanatoria a fixed lavatory is placed in each room. The 
disadvantages in having wash and supply pipes in rooms are 
obvious. It is better to have-all washing and bathing done in 
separate rooms, allowing washstands and baths, which may be 
connected only to the first-class of patients and to those too ill 
to walk to the bath-rooms. 
_ The dining and kitchen block are to the south-east of and 
rather lower than the patients’ block, the ground floor being on 
a level with the basement of the latter, to which it is connected 
by a covered way. There are two basements to this block, 
used for celiars, servants’ rooms, offices, &c. This dining-hall 
is a well placed room, and the cooking arrangements seem 
excellent. Alland, like the projected King’s Sanatorium, has a 
fine laboratory block with mortuary and dissecting-room, also 
a scientific library and accommodation for one or two foreign 
medical men who may wish to visit the place for purposes of 
study; there is also an electric-light house, Jaundry and model 
farm. ‘These are detached from the main building, and as they 
are similar to those which must be provided for any general 
hospital, the whole is very well and fully set out in the Alland 
Sanatorium Association’s report, published in Vienna, which 
contains full plans, diagrams, &c. 

5. Albertsberg.—! have included this among my slides, for it 
seemed an interesting plan for an inexpensive poor patients’ 
sanatorium, the cost having been but 125/. per bed against 
173/. per bed at Ruppertshain and 240/. at Alland. The dor- 
mitories here are for ten beds each, but there are said to be 
eight single- bedded rooms in the block behind the dining-room. 
This seems a mistake, for they must, unless the slope in the 
ground is very great, be somewhat cut off from light and air. 
Another and very obvious fault is that the open-air galleries 
are too much sheltered between the blocks ; but there seems 
an idea in the plan, and the use of the dining and sitting-rooms 
as passages seems an expedient to which no real objection can 
be taken. 

Before leaving these German sanatoria, let me add that 
they all, except the last, appear too high, having five floors. 
This, even though the stairs be made easy of go, places too 
great a strain upon consumptive patients. 

Having shown you plans of several German buildings, may 
I be permitted to show you the plan of a small English 
Sanatorium, namely, that built for the East Anglian Sana- 
torium Company at Nayland, Suffolk, and of which 
Dr. Walker is the medical director? This building was 
originally intended for twenty-eight paying patients, but seven 
more rooms were fitted up in the roof during construction. 
Slightly radiating wings were adopted ; the angle which these 
make with the centre has been found to be about right, that is 
to say, they afford a certain amount of shelter without shutting 
off the sidelight from the centre. Each wing contains six 
ordinary patients’ bedrooms (10 by 14 by 8 feet 6 inches) on 


each floor, and larger bay rooms at each end, those next the 


open air galleries being given up to staff officers’ rooms so that 


control is always kept over patients in the galleries and also 
over the corridors. Practically the whole width of the south 
wall is window from 2 feet 6 inches sill level to the ceilings, 
A corresponding light is put in right across the north wall of 


the room above 6 feet high, and again in the corridor Opposite, 


so that a complete blow through can be obtained. 

The sanitary blocks are placed centrally behind the patients’ 
blocks, and a nurses’ room at each end close to the secondary 
staircases. The administration block is at right angles to the 
main block with a passage through to the dining-room which 
is an almost detached room. The small passage connecting | 
the administration block with the dining-room was originally 
planned as an open verandah, but after one or two south- 


westerly gales which had an unfortunate knack of upsetting — 


nurses with trays passing to patients’ bedrooms, glass screens 
had to be fitted, which in really fine and settled weather can 
be removed. If one short length of corridor open on one side 


proved itself inconvenient here, it seems to me that a cottage _ 


or villa block sanatorium could never be a success in English 


climate unless the blocks were connected by enclosed passages” 


either above or below ground, or unless each block was pro- 


vided with kitcheners and full equipment for serving meals, 


and either of these two expedients would be exceedingly 
extravagant and there would be no corresponding ad- 
vantages. Stretching eastwards from the dining-room come 
the kitchen and _ offices, with extra larders and stores 
in a basement under tie east end of the block. Here an open 


corridor is provided, but there is a passage-way through © 


kitchen and: pantry, which can be: used in windy weather. 


There is no first-floor over the dining-room and kitchen block. — 


On the first-floor over the administrative block is a pathological 
room, and sewing and linen-rooms. 
first-floor is similar to the ground floor. 
the east side are patients’ room, and on the west nurses’ and 
servants’ rooms. Owing to the slope of the ground the 


administrative blocks are midway between the ground and first- i 


floor patients’ room, so that patients on eithér floor have only 


to go up or down one flight of steps to reach the dining-room. 

I have chosen these plans from those -available, almost PN 
Open air sanatoria are being built all over — 
They are to be found in Africa, 


haphazardly. 
Europe and North America. 


The front portion of the © 
On the top floor on ~ 


and I learn from the highest authority that Wei-Hai-Wei is 


considered a suitable position. 


In Switzerland, of course, are 


many of the best known ones, though I do not think that these es 


are constructed on the latest and most scientific methods. You 


will probably have realised how extremely simple the plan- 


ning of small sanatoria is. 


You are then at once confronted with the question of area 
covered, and distance from dining-room and kitchen, and the’ 
number of floors allowable. As it is exceedingly important 
that patients should dine in the general dining-room as often 


as possible, this question of the distance of the patients’ rooms — 
It has sometimes — 
been suggested that the buildings should be built ona great 
number of floors, and lifts provided. Against this there are — 
two objections—(1) The fear that the lower rooms may 
ventilate into the upper ; (2) the expense of running the lifts, 


from the dining-room is really a vital one. 


which would have to be very large, as they would be chiefly - 


used in going to and from meals, and therefore by practically — 


the whole of the patients at once. 


As to construction, everything that applies to general 


hospital construction applies here, but an effort should be 


made not to give the place too much of the hospital air. In 


this climate verandahs outside the bedrooms are generally 
considered a mistake. 


Difficulties undoubtedly increase 
enormously directly the members to be accommodated increase. 


The open-air galleries should be placed 


either in between the rooms (I have sometimes wondered 


whether the ideal plan would not be to have one between every 
alternate room), or at the ends of corridor or quite away from’ 
They should not be less than to feet deep, and — 
there should be ample space laterally, say 8 feet to each ~ 
When I visited Falkenstein and Ruppertshain the 
couches in the open-air galleries seemed much too close 


the house: 
person. 


together. 

Ventilation —In some German and some American sana- 
toria mechanical ventilation is resorted to. But this seems a 
great mistake—one of the objects of the treatment is the 
hardening of the patients, and for this there can be nothing” 
better than open windows. Casements opening in have been 
found the best form of window. Sashes only allow of half the 
window-space being used for ventilation, and casements 
opening out are most troublesome and noisy in windy weather. 
The upper parts of the windows should be hopper hung or on 
centres, and it is a good plan to have lift butt hinges to the 
casements so that they may be taken right away in hot 
weather. Open fireplaces, except for appearance in sitting-— 
rooms, are not advisable on account of the dust, and low 
pressure steam is generally admitted to be the best form of 
heating. Hot water would, of course, be preferable, were it~ 
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not that in sanatoria the temperature of rooms may fall below 
freezing, and there is a danger of burst pipes, and as the 
radiators are chiefly used for a short time while patients are 
dressing, hot water will not heat them rapidly enough. 
Besides, with very long, low buildings such as I have been 
advocating, hot water cannot be efficiently used. 

The best position for the radiator in patients’ rooms is 

another point to be settled. I show you three plans of patients’ 
rooms at Falkenstein, at the East Anglian Sanatorium, and at 
a sanatorium recently designed. The position of the radiator 
in the last, under the windows, has been severely criticised by 
doctors as not efficiently heating the room, and the other 
position is probably the best. The foot of the bed has been 
suggested, and the place seems an excellent one, were it not 
for the difficulty of moving the bed. The radiators should be 
fixed at some little distance from the wall to allow of dusting 
behind, and should be of such a pattern that a brush can be 
used between tubes. The doors of patients’ rooms and open- 
air galleries should be made large enough to allow of beds 
being wheeled in and out with ease. 
_ The flooring of patients’ rooms and corridors is a question 
to which a great deal of attention has been given—smooth, 
plain linoleum is probably the best for both. Tiles, parquet or 
mosaic, are excellent, except on account of noise, and this is of 
the very greatest importance. Sanatoria with long lengths of 
corridor and a number of rooms having both doors and 
windows sprung on to them are apt to be so noisy as to havea 
really bad effecton nervous patients, and everything in the way 
9f rubber door stops, silent window fastenings and noiseless 
loor coverings must be adopted. Probably the indiarubber 
flooring now used in banks, &c., would be the best if expense 
allowed. The floors of the dining-room may very well be of 
hardwood, and of the open-air galleries unglazed tiles. 

Fixed hanging cupboards running up to the ceiling are 
etter than wardrobes, as dust underneath, behind and on the 
ops of the latter is avoided. 

Electric light is, of course, the best form of illuminant, and 
ts advantages are so great that it should be installed almost at 
iny cost. It is necessary to have the fittings arranged so that 
he lamps shall not swing and be broken by the draughts that 
jlow through the rooms, and, of course, to have the switches 
N patients’ rooms within reach of the bed. It is also well to 
lave at the same point an extra plug, which may be used for 
ceeping plates warm or for a lamp for examining throats. 
Here also should be fixed the push of the bell to ring in the 
ervants’ bedroom. 

As to the height of rooms, 8 feet 6 inches or 9 feet at most 
1as been found a good and convenient height. There are 
nany who will criticise this, and it is not in accordance with 
he custom of continental sanatoria, where rooms vary from 
(2 feet to 14 feet. The advantages of lowrooms are :—(1) The 
eduction in the height of the building, consequently in the 
lumber of stairs; (2) the reduction in the cube, and con- 
quently the cost of the building; (3) the convenience of 
leaning, the top corners being easily reached with an ordinary 
nop; (4) the ease of opening the top lights of windows. 
With such low rooms the windows must ‘be tight up to the 
eiling. After all, if patients are to live ina constant stream 
Mf fresh air, it matters not whether that stream is 8 feet 6 inches 
wr 14 feet deep. 

Before concluding, may I recapitulate what seem to me the 
hief points to remember in designing the ideal room of a con- 
umptive patient? The room should face south or south-east, 
hould be ventilated back and front, as should be the corridor 
ehind. The windows should be the full width of the room, 
ind the sill low enough for the patient to see out when lying 
n bed, and should be carried right up to the ceiling ; they 
hould open inwards and to their full extent, as well as being 
ntirely removable. Open fireplaces should be avoided, and 
he heating provided should be such that the room may be 
varmed speedily. The doorway should allow the bed to pass. 

_ The room should be as close te dining-rooms, bath and 
vater-closet as possible, and separated from them by the least 
lumber of steps. The usual hospital precautions against dust 
hould be taken, and the walls and floor should be made as 
ound-proof as possible. In conclusion, let me recommend to 
Ny one wishing to study the subject Dr. F. R. Walter’s ex- 
laustive work, ‘‘Sanatoria for Consumptives,” to which I am 
ndebted for some of the plans shown to-night. 
iit 


Notes on the Construction of a Sanatorium from a 
Medical Point of View 
vere read by Dr. JANE WALKER :— 

In building a sanatorium for the treatment of consumptive 
atients, we must keep ever before our minds the meaning of 
he so called “ open-air treatment.” This term, which has come 
nto very general use, is a convenient one, but is apt to be 
nisleading, for it has led, not only the general public, but even 
eople in authority, to assert that all that is required is open 
ir, and that, if windows are only opened, consumption will 
liminish, and in time cease to exist. 


Now the sanatorium treatment of consumption is a great 
deal more than this. It is a minute and elaborate system 
made up of endless details, all of which are important. It is 
not enough to say, open all windows in all weathers, and all 
will be well, nor even to add, feed all patients very plentifully. 
With these two points, essential as they are, must be united 
careful regulation of exercise and rest and constant medical 
supervision. No two cases can be treated on exactly the same 
lines; the sick individual, not the individual sickness, must 
concern us, in other words the reaction of a patient to his 
environment is a very important element in the cure of con- 
sumption. The moral qualities which most aid consumptives 
in recovery are, firstly, strength of will; secondly, common 
sense ; thirdly, equability of temperament. Therefore, the 
essentials in the treatment of consumption are to preserve and . 
strengthen the physique, to enforce prudence and to induce 
placidity. Hence it follows that a sanatorium which is designed 
to be an ideal establishment must be arranged (so far as is 
possible in a mere structure of bricks and mortar) in sucha 
way that not only the physical, but the mental and moral well- 
being of the patients may be taken into consideration. 

In building a sanatorium for a large number of phthisical 
patients, the points which must be kept specially in mind are 
that, just as overcrowding and want of sunlight and fresh air 
are factors in promoting the disease, so abundant. space for 
each patient, and, if it may be so stated, a superabundant 
supply of fresh air and light are among the chief means of 
combating the disease. Abundant sunlight and fresh air are 
necessary on two grounds: firstly, because they tend directly 
to kill the organisms of disease ; and, secondly, because they 
increase the patient’s power of resistance ; whereas, impure 
air keeps him in a low state of health, and so renders him an 
easy prey to the inroads of the tubercle bacillus. 

There is in some minds a great feeling against treating 
patients in a sanatorium instead of in their own homes, partly 
because of the supposed danger of massing a large number of 
consumptive patients together, and partly because of the fear 
lest the treatment in a sanatorium should degenerate into a 
mere routine, by which every patient is treated exactly alike. 
The first danger is overcome by (in addition to antiseptic pre- 
cautions) spreading the sanatorium buildings over a large area, 
in a somewhat isolated spot ; and the second by realising that 
the sanatorium treatment is essentially individualistic. In a 
sanatorium the treatment of consumption is continuous—it 
does not consist in prescribing a dose of medicine and 
then giving no more attention till the following day, but 
it lies in ceaseless care and attention every minute of 
the time. For example, the amount of food, the amount of 
exercise and rest, the time that may be given to employment 
and recreation, the kind of employment and amusement, and 
every detail of the daily life is carefully regulated according to 
the requirements of each individual patient. A good deal of 
the necessary routine of the open-air treatment is irksome to 
most patients, and is easier to bear if the sufferer be one of a 
community all the members of which are undergoing the same 
strict regimen. 

The following conditions are necessary for an establishment 
for consumptive patients :—The building must be placed on a 
slope facing south, and at such an elevation above the sur- 
rounding country that an air is insured free from the impurities 
caused by industrial establishments, business or traffic of any 
kind. The building should be therefore in an isolated district, 
far from lines of traffic, and should be at a considerable dis- 
tance from any town or large village. It should be so con- 
structed that patients can be distributed over a considerable 
space, and that there may be constant and efficient ventilation. 
The building should be surrounded by woods, meadows and 
streams, and the farm should be at some distance from the 
sanatorium. 

The sanatorium should be so constructed that the strictest 
attention can be easily paid to cleanliness ; the heating should 
be by some central system. The greatest restrictions should 
be placed upon all accessories, such as carpets and curtains, 
&c., which may harbour dust, and the lighting should be by 
electricity. But as,in spite of the best ventilation, the air 
inside a building is never so pure as that without, arrangements 
must be made to allow of patients spending as much time as 
possible in the open air, so that the rooms are used practically 
for sleeping only. In this climate verandahs are a mistake ; 
they keep off sunlight and air. There should be covered 
shelters either quite away from the house or built as an exten- 
sion of the corridors. 

A very important element in the possibility of constantly 
living in the open air, and of rational ventilation, is protection 
from wind. This can best be obtained by placing the building 
on the slope of a hill at some distance from the top and facing 
nearly due south. A south wind is rare, and as it nearly 
always brings rain, it cannot bring dust, and therefore is the 
least harmful that blows. Another point in the efficien 
ventilation of the building is the construction and situation of 
the windows, It is essential that the patients’ part of the 
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building, at any rate, should be only one room thick, the 
rooms facing south, with a corridor behind, into which open 
windows facing north. Each patient’s room should have 
practically the whole of the south side window space; the 
lower part of the window should be of the casement type, as 
sash windows at the best only allow of half the available space 
being used as fresh air inlet; the upper part of the windows 
should be flaps or casements, falling inwards. On the north 
‘side of the rooms should be a similar series of upper windows 
which should be opposite to the windows in the corridor. 

In a building such as this, standing in complete isolation, 
the only source of infection can be from the patients them- 
selves. To eliminate risk from this source as much as 
possible, all excreta must be rendered harmless, and care must 
be taken that no infectious disease be able to spread. The 
means by which this is obtained are. by total prohibition of all 
promiscuous expectoration, by providing each patient with a 
‘suitable portable spitting flask when he is out of his room and 
placing a properly fitting cup in each bedroom ; by having a 
disinfecting chamber for furniture, clothes, bedding, &c. ; by 
having walls that can be washed and floors that are im- 
permeable. All these measures should be taken, not only to 
render the tubercle bacilli harmless, but also to eliminate the 
various other micro-organisms which endanger health. 

Owing to these precautions, the prophylactic treatment of 
persons of a phthisical tendency, especially children, can go on 
side by side with that of consumptive patients. 

As carefully regulated exercise and rest play important 
parts in the curative treatment of consumption, it is necessary 
in an establishment of this kind to have due facilities for 
carrying out these two factors in the treatment. The great end 
in view is to strengthen the heart and body muscles, and with 
this object the building should be surrounded by a sufficient 
number of paths at varying gradients, some shady, some sunny, 
and all free from dust. Arrangements should be made for 
sufficient rest and avoidance of over-exertion by providing a 
large number of benches and covered seats at intervals along 
the paths. There should also be a suitable couch in each 
patient’s. room, and an ample supply of reclining chairs in all 
the shelters of a kind which will not be injured if left out in all 
weathers. The extent and duration of all patients’ walks must 
be fixed daily, and notes taken of patients’ pulses, temperatures 
and conditions as to fatigue, sweating, &c., on their return frcm 
exercise. The attention to all these details necessitates 
constant medical supervision. 

The subject of the sanitation of a sanatorium is important. 
In view of the fact that the Royal Sewage Commission in their 
interim report practically admit the possibility of bacterial 
processes producing reasonably good effluents, it would seem 
that either land treatment, or treatment by one or other of the 
bacterial processes, might be adopted. The exact method of 
sewage disposal will depend on the nature of the soil surround- 
ing the sanatorium, and also on the slope of the ground. If 
the soil be light sandy loam, and the slope and other conditions 
favourable, land treatment should be preferred If, on the 
other hand, the soil be peat or clogging sand, such as Bagshot 
sand, probably a septic tank, followed by some form of 
bacterial bed, will be the best method. 

Whether land or bacterial process be chosen, a septic tank 
should be interposed to hold back solid matter, much of which 
will be liquefied when septic action is started. 

In dealing with the land system, some experienced person 
is needed, who will treat the land carefully, so as not to let it 
get “sick,” and also obtain the best possible results in the way 
of crops—e.g. cabbages, rye grass or other growths. 

If one or other of the forms of bacterial beds is to be used, 
Dibden’s contact bed, Whitaker’s continuous process, Duckett’s 
zerobic self-acting continuous filter, or Scott Moncrieff’s process 
may be adopted. It is impossible to say which of these pro- 
cesses is the best, but from the London County Council experi- 
ments carried out at Barking and Crossness, it is extremely 
doubtful if any of them can be relied on to destroy pathogenic 
germs. In the case of the land effluents the destruction of 
pathogenic germs could not be relied on, but no doubt 
mechanical separation of the organisms takes place, and also 
the process being slow as compared with bacteria beds, patho- 
genic germs would be more apt to be destroyed. 

Considerable difficulty arises if the effluent must go into a 
watercourse which, in its turn, runs into streams or rivers 
supplying water which is to be used for drinking purposes. 
Provided the water is not subsequently to be used for drinking 
purposes, sterilisation might be disregarded, if the effluent were 
non-putrescible and incapable. of creating any nuisance 
Probably the Mersey and Irwell standard will suffice. 

_But with regard to effluents running into streams used for 
drinking water, the subject is very complex, and until the 
Royal Commission on sewage disposal has made some definite 
pronouncement on the matter, it would be rash to express too 
definite an opinion. Personally, I should. be inclined to say 
that complete sterilisation, that is, destruction of all spores as 
well as bacilli themselves, is impracticable, except in a very 


large establishment, on account of its extreme costliness, 
Therefore the point to be aimed at is to consider whether 
partial sterilisation, to the extent of destroying the tubercle 
bacillus, is also impracticable. On this point the greatest 
diversity of opinion exists. Available data do not permit of a 
definite pronouncement being made. Thermal processes, 
though on theoretical grounds the best methods, cannot com- 
pete in point of cost with chemical methods. The ozone 
method has been tried, with apparent success, on the Continent, 
both with water and sewage effluents, but the cost of installation 
is a serious element. I should feel inclined to advocate the use 
of chlorine compounds ; for example, bleaching powder, or else 
sodium hypochlorite. These chemicals are cheap ; the former 
can be bought anywhere, and the latter from the United Alkali 
Company, and they are possessed of conspicuous germicidal 
properties. But whatever process be adopted, the effluent, to 
be of any value, must first be brought into a chemically pure 
condition, such as has been attained by the Mersey and Irwell 
Board. ‘ 

To supplement the remarks of Mr. Brewer on the internal 
arrangements of the sanatorium, I have a few observations on 
the treatment of the walls. The walls of the bed and sitting- 
rooms and of the corridors should be painted or colour-washed 
with some cheap material. It is not advisable to have 
varnished walls. There is a constant percolation of air 
through the ceilings and walls of ordinary dwelling-houses 
sufficient to materially aid in their ventilation. By varnishing 
walls not only is the air prevented from gaining access to the 
rooms, but a cool surface is presented upon which in cold 


weather the warmer air of the rooms condenses and a continual 


state of moisture of the walls results, which, especially in damp 
or foggy weather, may be described as sweating. I have 
found, by personal experience of a varnished bedroom, that all 
metal things, such as keys, scissors, &c., are continually rusty, 


and that the room tends to have a damp, musty smell, and 


that in spite of perpetual open windows. At the Pinewood 
Sanatorium I was interested to find the other day when I 
visited it that they have similar difficulties owing to varnished 
walls. 


holders, get rusty and tarnished, and so much is this the case 
that they are putting radiators into all the rooms to try and dry 
them by heat. I doubt myself whether they will not find that 
the rooms will have to be heated toa high degree, and that 
constantly, in order to make any appreciable impression when- 
ever the weather is either cold and damp or cold and dry. 


The moist condition of the walls is not only unpleasant, but 


is certainly injurious, as germs tend to breed in moisture, 
and though varnished walls can be readily washed and cleaned, 


yet unless they are done most thoroughly every day and every 


part of the wall is dried, I consider. that such accumulations of 
moisture are a very distinct drawback. | ht 
the walls are likely to be harbourers of the tubercle bacilli, as 


that anything which forms a nidus for any kind of micro- ~ 
organism is to be highly deprecated in a building which sets 


out to be upon correct hygienic principles. 


If walls are cobour-washed and done again as a routine — 


thing from time to time, and the walls of the bedrooms are done 
always when a patient leaves the sanatorium, the expense 1s 
not great, and the certainty that the walls are clean and aseptic 
is secured. 

The description of the daily ~éezme of the sanatorium may 
not be without interest to many here. Breakfast is at 8 or 3.30 
o’clock. Before breakfast the doctor visits each patient, and 
after hearing how he has slept, and what are the pulse and 


temperature, maps out the morning in accordance with these — 


conditions. Those patients who are well enough to be out and 


about take their prescribed amount of exercise some time 


before 12 o’clock. From 12 to 1 o'clock all patients rest on 
long chairs, either in their rooms or out of doors. 


they may do during the afternoon, and all temperatures are 
registered at 12 o'clock. At 1 o'clock is dinner, which 


generally consists of three courses. Each patient is given,and ex- 
pected to eat, the amount of food provided, for the doctor super- — 


vises each helping, and though, in common with many other 


medical people who have to do with the care of consumptive — 
patients, I do not feed patients so largely as I used to do, yet 
it is really surprising how cheerfully and willingly patients eat 


three substantial meals daily when they are out in the open air 
from morning to night. 
After dinner patients again take a regulated amount of 


exercise, and from six to seven o'clock they rest before supper, — 


which is at seven o’clock, and is on the same lines as dinner, 
though it is generally a rather lighter meal. : 
ing rest hour the patients take their temperatures again, and 
are again visited by the doctor. Of course, patients who are 
quite confined to bed, or those who are at all weak, have their 
meals taken to them, either in their rooms or out in the garden. 


Those who are quite in bed often require to be fed by a nurse, 
and therefore in any sanatorium in which any but slight cases 


aad 


It is not so much that — 


During this — 
hour they are again visited by the doctor, who settles what 


During the even- — 


There is constant moisture on the walls, and all their — ; 
metal things, such as the edges of the temperature chart- 
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are to be taken, the accommodation, provided for nurses must 
be ample, for in a day such as I have described full of endless 
small, but important, details, a day so arranged as to guard 
against the slightest fatigue on the part of the patient, good and 
efficient nursing is one of the most important points. All 
patients who are in bed entirely have a visit from the ubiquitous 
doctor before they settle down forthe night. It is of the highest 
importance to realise the point that in the treatment of con- 
sumption the patients must be considered and treated individually. 
There must be no massing them together, either physically, so 
far as the building is concerned, or mentally, so far as the 
doctor is concerned; the ordinary red tape of a hospital 
routine will not work with consumptive patients. With some 
the visit of the most harmless and unscintillating old lady will 
send the temperature up a degree or two; others suffer from 
boredom, and require, and are the better for, some amusement 
and the visits of friends occasionally. Four visits a day from 
one’s medical attendant may seem excessive, especially when 
one is suffering from a complaint which is likely to last for 
months, if not for years ; but it is, in all cases where phthisis 
is at all active, necessary to watch closely the effect of exercise 
upon the pulse, temperature and respirations of each patie t, 
and to note at once any signs of fatigue. Probably one of the 
secrets of the so-called “open-air” system lies not really so 
much in the open air as in daily, intelligent and tactful 
management of each individual patient. 

Mr. E. T. HALL, in proposing a vote of thanks to the readers 
of both papers, said the subject was one of great interest, and 
was engaging the attention of both medical men and architects, 
especially those architects who practised particularly in hospital 
work. ‘The King’s proposed scheme had given an impetus to 
the study of the requirements in such work. The great height 
of German sanatoria was a mistake. It meant much fatigue to 
patients climbing upstairs, or if lifts were used great cost in 
the initial outlay. For such buildings two storeys were an 
admirable arrangement. Adequate centralisation in large 
blocks was a great difficulty. Verandahs were hard to plan 
successfully, The better arrangement would be to have the 
windows carried down to the floor level. If there were many 
points to admire in the German plans, there were, however, 
certain things to avoid. The Germans did not seem to adopt 
the first principles in sanitary administration, a matter that was 
of the utmost importance. With reference to the size of rooms 
the speaker agreed with the writers of both papers. High and 
large rooms were not necessary. A cube of about 1,100 feet 
was ample in rooms of that type. 

Mr. K. D. YOUNG seconded the motion, supported by Drs. 
Hudson and Wethered, and Mr. Arnold Mitchell. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM AND 
THE ASSOCIATION. 


SPECIAL general meeting of members of the Architec- 

tural Association was held in the rooms of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects on Monday evening to consider 
proposals which had been made by the Royal Architectural 
. Museum and Westminster School of Art. Mr. H. T. HARE, 
president, occupied the chair. 

The PRESIDENT, in opening the meeting, said :—The object 
which calls us together this evening is one of the greatest im- 
portance to the well-being of the Architectural Association, and 
the present meeting promises to be an historical one in its 
history. It is therefore gratifying to note by the numbers 
present that the decision to be arrived at will receive the 
endorsement of a large proportion of our members, and will be 
no hasty one, but will be considered from all possible points of 
view. It may perhaps be useful for me to recapitulate the 
history of the negotiations which have led to the calling of this 
special general meeting. The need of adequate premises for 
the work of the Association has been one which has pressed 
itself upon us for many years, but although it has been felt in 
the past, I do not think there has been any period in our 
history at which that necessity has been so urgent as it is at the 
present moment. Previous to the year 1891 the work of the 
Association was comparatively limited, and no serious attempt 
‘was made at actual architectural education. Two or three 
rooms were occupied in this building sufficient to accommodate 
what was then a very small library, and practically no staff 
€xcept a voluntary one. Our meetings were held in one of the 
galleries on the ground floor. Wh2n the studios and various 
other classes were established it was necessary to acquire 
greatly extended accommodation which it was not possible to 
find here, and the present premises in Great Marlborough 
Street were taken. These promised to serve our purpose for 
many years, although lacking the dignity and importance which 
a Society of this nature should be able to command. The work 
and scope of the Association, however, increased year by year, 
and every session more consideration was required in order to 
arrange for the classes to be carried on smoothly without 
friction. 

Two years ago my immediate predecessor in the chair, 


Mr. Seth-Smith, initiated a movement with the object of raising 
funds for the erection or acquisition of new buildings, and Jarz 
passu for the establishment of a day school for the training of 
prospective architects. The former project, though prosecuted 
with unbounded energy and with a considerable measure of 
success, appeared to have its realisation largely in the future. 
The profession of architecture is not in the main a wealthy one, 
and we cannot look for any very extended support from the 
general public, who are lacking in interest and appreciation of 
our art. The funds collected and promised up to the present 
moment, though amounting to a substantial sum, are still 
hardly one-quarter of the total which was estimated to be 
required, and the collection of the remaining three-quarters 
would probably be a work of some years. The second project, 
that of the establishment of the day school, has been, however, 
entirely successful, and is now proceeding in a manner which 
exceeds the most sanguine hopes with which it was initiated. 
The numbers attending and the enthusiasm with which the 
students are prosecuting their studies give every promise for 
increased success and usefulness in the future. The success of 
the day school has accentuated the need for more room to an 
extent which was hardly anticipated, and the want is now so 
pressing that unless we can secure what we require at once the 
work must be curtailed and cramped just when circumstances 
are most favourable for expansion. At this juncture a most 
fortunate circumstance has occurred, and a proposition has 
been made to the Association which appears to show the 
way out of all our difficulties, and this in a manner well 
within our means. The circular’ which called this meet- 
ing together briefly stated the nature of this proposal, 
which is that we should take over the buildings now 
occupied by the Royal Architectural Museum and West- 
minster School of Art in Tufton Street, Wesiminster. The 
majority of us are probably familiar with the building, 
which has been maintained successfully for a number of years. 
The premises consist of a large central hall surrounded by 
galleries containing an immense and unique collection of casts, 
the value of which it is impossible to estimate, but which 
probably amounts to many thousands of pounds, together with 
eight large studios and office accommodation. The Council of 
the Royal Architectural Museum prop)se to hand over the whole 
of these premises to the Association, together with the equip- 
ment and collection of casts, without any payment beyonda 
deficit estimated at about 700/, and on condition that the 
museum shall be maintained and be accessible to the public, 
as heretofore. There are one or two minor conditions, but 
these are not material. 

I should, perhaps, explain that the deficit will be mainly 
attributable to the comparatively sudden closing of the school of 
art which is carried on in the premises, and which has been 
a substantial source of revenue. The buildings are held on 
two leases from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, one of which 
expires at Michaelmas 1926 and the other at Christmas 1976, 
at a total rental of 140/. per annum. The rates and taxes 
amount to about 17/, per annum, making a total of 1572. per 
annum. The rental of our present premises in Great Marl- 
borough Street is 3807. per annum. Possession of the Royal 
Architectural Museum can be given to us on March 25 next, 
and by the terms of our present lease we can vacate the Great 
Marlborough Street premises on June 24 next by giving notice 
next Christmas. The proposal and the conditions have been 
very carefully considered by the committee of the Association 
in all its bearings, with the result that they are unanimously 
prepared to accept the gift with gratitude, and the transaction 
now only requires confirmation by the general body of 
members. The committee took into consideration the follow- 
ing points:—1. The ‘position of the Royal Architectural 
Museum and its accessibility. 2. The adequacy of the pre- 
mises to our requirements. 3. The leases. 4. The alterations 
required and their expense. 5. The terms of the transfer. 

With regard to the first, that of position, we concluded that 
any disadvantage there might be in position was more than 
counterbalanced by the fact that the building is universally 
known throughout the profession, and also one which has an 
extremely interesting past history. There are also the facts 
that the museum is in close proximity to the Church House, 
Westminster Abbey, the Houses of Parliament and other 
notable buildings, and that the entire district is rapidly 
improving in all respects. Westminster, too, is fast becoming 
the home of all kindred societies. As to the second point, that 
of the adequacy or adaptability to our requirements, there can 
be no question that there is ample room for all our classes. 
The only point on which we are in some doubt is as to whether 
we can arrange to hold our meetings there, or whether it will 
still be necessary to have them here or elsewhere. We are 
hopeful, however, that a meeting-room may be arranged on the 
premises. The Westminster School of Art has for some years 
been carried on “in the studios, so that they are well adapted 
for the purposes for which we require them. The third point 
as to the leases, or rather the lease which expires in 1926. 
This gives about twenty-four years, and we considered that 
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this period was long enough to warrant us taking the risk of 
being able to secure a renewal at the end of the term. The 
fact that the other lease is for a much longer period should 
prove of some assistance, but in any case it is proposed to 
approach the Ecclesiastical Commissioners at an early date in 
order to ascertain what arrangements can be made for extension. 

The fourth point is as to the alterations and their probable 
cost. This question the committee have been unable at 
present to go into exhaustively, but a sub-committee has been 
appointed to consider the matter and prepare a report with 
suggestions. It is evident, however, that the sum which has 
been collected and promised towards the Premises Fund will 
not be more than sufficient to carry out all that we shall want. 
The subscriptions having been given on the assumption that a 
new building was to be erected, it will be necessary to obtain 
the sanction of the donors for the fund to be applied to the 
alterations, but there is no reason to anticipate any difficulty 
on this score. As tothe terms of the transfer, there does not 
appear to be anything to which exception could be taken on 
any ground. Beyond the deficit above-mentioned our liabilities 
are confined to a small compensation to one of the art masters, 
and the retention of the present curator, whose services will no 
doubt be of great value to us. The opening of the museum to 
the public can, it seems to me, only result in benefit to the 
Association, as it will tend to make it more widely known and 
appreciated. We undertake no responsibility which the 
present Council of the museum have not borne since: its 


institution, and the possession of the collection of casts. will be. 


of the greatest value in our educational_work. In conclusion, 
I think I have stated the case in its various aspects as fairly as 
possible, and it seems to me personally, as it has to the com- 
mittee without exception, that the gift of these premises is the 
most fortunate circumstance which has occurred to the Associa- 
tion during the course of its long history, and ‘I trust it will 
prove to be the starting-point for a widely extended sphere of 
increased usefulness, 

I beg now formally to propose that the Architectural 
Association take over the premises and equipment of the 
Royal Architectural Museum and Westminster School of Art 
on March 25, 1903, and accept the conditions named by the 
Council of the museum, and agreed between the respective 
solicitors. 

The PRESIDENT read several letters from members who, 
unable to be present, desired to express their confidence in the 
committee and to support the proposal. 

Mr. L. AMBLER formally seconded the President’s proposal. 

Mr. W. H. SETH-SMITH, who supported the resolution, 
called attention to the admirable way in which Mr. Maurice 
B. Adams had brought the negotiations to a successful issue. 
For thirty years he had held to the Westminster Museum with 
the faith and enthusiasm of a devotee, and with the prescience 
of a prophet. He foresaw apparently that the profession 
would require the collection of casts at some time for the 
education of young architects, and now that time had arrived. 
The museum and Westminster School had grouped around 
them a series of classrooms of the very best type. The main 
purpose of this building had been to preserve the museum for 
the architectural profession, and it therefore seemed a legiti- 
mate termination for such a school to be taken over by a 
representative body. Although they might feel that some of 
the staff of the school could reasonably have hoped to continue 
their work in spite of the transfer, such an arrangement had 
been thought impracticable, and the committee had acted as 
generously as was within their power. Although the future 
looked full of promise in view of the fact that they were 
getting these premises as a gift, and that the yearly rental 
would be lower than that of the premises in Great Marlborough 
Street, the committee were aware that in the new undertaking 
the work of the Association could not be properly done at a 
less expenditure than hitherto. 

Mr. Maurice B. ApDAms said he attended the meeting 
rather as a listener than as a speaker, but the President 
had suggested that he should make a few remarks. He said 
he had never thought that the Association would be able to do 
in his lifetime what they were proposing to do. He always 
believed that a change of taste would bring the collection in 
Tufton Street more into favour and result in the specimens and 
casts being treasured as examples of English architecture. He 
did not think there would be a revolution in their work because 
the Architectural Association had come into possession of the 
museum. ‘The casts were more like the dry bones of the art, 
and their value would only be realised when they were brought 
before students by a capable teacher. No better use, however, 
could be made of the collection than was proposed. With 
regard to the transfer of the premises, the speaker said the occa- 
s10n was a most pleasing one to him. The matter had given 
general satisfaction, and everybody had co-operated and given 
aid absolutely for the good of the profession. He did not wish 
to take the credit of this to himself, for without the assistance 
of the Council of the museum nothing could have been done.| 

The other speakers who supported the proposal were 
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Messrs. F. T. Baggallay, C. F. Hayward, Owen F leming, 
E. O. Sachs, T. Blashill, F. N. Reckitt, F. Hooper, H. Satchell, 
T. H. Watson, Max Clarke, F. Lishman, W. H. White, R. P, 
Jones, E. Swinfen Harris and Cole A. Adams. 

The PRESIDENT said there had been no difference of 
opinion among the speakers. He quite agreed as to the desira- 
bility of retaining the present school of art, but it did not 
seem possible for the Association to carry out such an under- 
taking at the present time. The insurance of the lease was 
under the consideration of the committee. Turning to the 
financial side, he was quite sure they had no more funds than 
they would require, and he expressed the ‘hope that all those 
members who were able to, and who had not subscribed would 
see their way to do so. 

The proposal being 
mously, i, 

The PRESIDENT in conclusion, on behalf of the Association, 
moved a hearty vote of thanks to the Council of the Architectural - 
Museum for their gift, and particularly to Mr. Adams, for the _ 
initiation of the idea. The thanks of the Association were also - 
equally due to Mr. H. Seth-Smith for the part he had taken in’ 
the matter and for having started the Premises Fund. It was 
the subscriptions to this fund which enabled them to take 
advantage of the generous offer made by the Council of the 
museum. The total subscriptions towards the new premises 
scheme amounted to 4,329/., but they hoped for further 
additions. 


put to the meeting was carried unani- 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL — 
SOCIETY. 


HE first of a series of “Craft Evenings,” inaugurated by 

‘the above Society, was held on the 2oth inst., the presi- — 
dent (Mr. Butler Wilson) in the chair. Mr. John Wright, of 
the Royal Painter Etchers’ Society, discoursed to the members 
and their friends on “The Evolution of an Etching.” The 
various processes of. etching, aquatint, mezzotint and dry- 
point were also explained, whilst the making of an etching — 
from its commencement to the completed print was practically 
demonstrated. Mr. Wright’s illustration was followed with — 
great interest, and the attractiveness of his subject was evi- 
denced by the large number of members present. 


ARCHITECT’S FEES. 


is the King’s Bench Division of the High Court of Justice — 

on Monday the case of Owen and Another v. Davison, 
which came before Mr, Justice Ridley and a common jury, — 
was an action by Mr. S. Owen and Mr. George Frederick — 
Ward, architects and surveyors, of 71 Colmore Row, Birming- 
ham, to recover from Mr. Arthur William Davison, a licensed 
victualler, of the William IV. inn, Camberwell, London, 1612, 


commission and expenses for preparing plans for the erection 


of an hotel at Benfleet, Essex. ‘The plaintiff’s case was that - 
instructions were given to Mr. Ward, a member of the — 
plaintiff’s firm, by the defendant, in June 1901, when the site _ 
of an hotel proposed to be erected at Benfleet was visited. 
The plaintiffs prepared the plans of an hotel estimated to cost 
7,000/., and charged the defendants 2 per cent. The charge ~ 


authorised by the Institute of British Architects was 2} per 


cent., but, as specifications were not prepared, plaintiffs made a 
redu ction of $ per cent. The remainder of the sum sought to — 

be recovered was charged for expenses in visiting the site of — 
the proposed hotel and other incidental expenses. The plans ~ 
were sent to the defendant, who approved of them and returned ~ 

them with a letter of approval. The defendant’s case was that 
he met a man named Bell who proposed to form a syndicate to 
erect and finance the hotel, the defendant to procure a license and 
to undertake the management for one year. Mr. Ward, he ~ 
said, agreed with the scheme, and defendant understood that — 
the plaintiff firm were to go shares in the profits of the sale : 
of the hotel after it had been fairly set afloat. The defendant — 
never gave any orders on his own account to the plaintiffs. 


He understood that he was merely a member of a syndicate or 


partnership who were to share and share alike in the profits of 
the scheme, to which he was to contribute the site of the hotel — 
and his personal services as manager. The scheme, however, 
fell through owing to the failure to obtain a license, the local 
authority requiring an old license to be surrendered in return 

for the new license. The defendant further stated that he gave 
up in favour of this scheme a scheme of his own to erect an 
hotel on the same site, at a cost of Soo/., which was all the 

outlay he could afford without being financed. The plaintiffs, — 
in reply, denied that Bell was an agent of the firm, or 
that there was any understanding whatever as to a partner- 
ship or syndicate, or that plaintiffs were to finance the 
scheme. The plaintiffs (Mr. Ward and Mr. Owen) and the de- 
fendant gave evidence in support of their different views of the 
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transaction in dispute, but Bell, the supposed agent, was not 
called, it appearing that neither side had been able to secure 
his. attendance. The case therefore depended upon the 
evidence of Mr. Ward and the defendant, which was contra- 


dictory, and the jury, it appeared, found it very difficult to, 


decide between them. They commenced ‘the consideration of 
the case at 1.30 P.M., and after half an hour’s deliberation 
without arriving at a decision were locked up, and did not 
return into Court till a few minutes to four o’clock, when they 
gave a.verdict for the defendant. In the meantime Mr. 
Justice Ridley had left the court, and judgment was consequently 
not entered. 


MANCHESTER INFIRMARY. . 
HE first ordinary meeting of the new Board of Manage- 
ment of the Manchester Royal Infirmary was held on 
Monday in the infirmary board-room. Mr. John Thomson, 
chairman of the Board, presided. 

It was mentioned in the minutes that a bill for 1,898/. pre- 

sented by Messrs. Simpson & Milner Allen, architects, had 
been passed, and that the firm had been informed that all 
questions of fresh plans and building an infirmary on another 
site would rest with the new Board. 
. The Chairman said it seemed to him that it would be neces- 
sary to ascertain the nature of the offer of an infirmary site in 
Stanley Grove. He did not propose to interfere with the work 
of the committee, to which he would refer presently, but he 
thought it was essential that a letter should be obtained from 
the Owens College Council making a distinct offer, with any 
conditions there might be, and enclosing plans of the land which 
the Council were in a position to offer. The committee which 
it was proposed to appoint would not be able to make any 
progress until they had received such a letter. 

The Chairman was authorised by the Board to write to the 
Council of the College on the matter. 

The Chairman then proposed that the Board should have a 
special meeting to appoint one or two committees, as might be 
thought best, to deal with the acquisition of the new infirmary 
site and with the sale of the site of the existing infirmary and 
other important matters, and to have power to engage such 
legal assistance as might appear desirable. 

Mr. Milne expressed the hope that the proceeding with the 
new infirmary would not be allowed to depend upon the 
Board’s getting rid of the old site. 

The Chairman agreed, but said it was necessary to ascer- 
tain what restrictions there were, if any, on the old site, so that 
the Board might know what their asset was. 

It was resolved that the Board should meet on Monday 
next to appoint the committees suggested by the Chairman. 


TESSERZ. 
Moorish Work in Spain. 


[* Spain the Arab conquerors first adopted the Roman 

architecture prevailing in the country, but soon intro- 
duced forms familiar to them in the earlier seats of Islam. 
Thus the great Mosque at Cordoba, built about the end of the 
eighth century, was at first an eleven-aisled basilica, resembling 
the Mosque of Al Aksa at Jerusalem, but subsequently lost its 
original character by additions and modifications in a purer 
Mohammedan style. Other mosques preserved more closely 
the form of the Christian basilica, as, for instance, that con- 
verted into the church of Sta Maria de Blanca at Toledo. The 
Moorish architecture of Spain, however, gradually lost the 
traces of its Romanesque origin. Form was soon sacrificed to 
decoration, stone and marble gave way to more perishable and 
less costly materials. The Mussulman taste for ornamentation 
was displayed in an infinite variety of elaborate and elegant 
stucco mouldings painted in every colour, in stalactitic ceilings, 
fare woods and gilded columns. Of the great Palace of 
Zahra, celebrated in Moorish story, with its 4,300 columns of 
precious marbles, its painted walls, its roofs of cedar and its 
gold and azure ceilings, not even a trace now remains. The 
more humble Alhambra, built of less costly and more perish- 
able materials, with its gardened courts and pleasant fountains, 
has been more fortunate, and has remained to us as the type of 
Moorish architecture. It shows the same sensuous enjoyment 
of life, the same luxurious delight in flowers and running 
waters that distinguish Mohammedan architecture in all parts 
of the world. But the Moslems of Spain seem to have almost 
foreseen the shortness of their tenure and the remorseless 
persecution which would destroy the very traces of their hated 
race and creed. They left no such monuments as the mosques 
of Egypt or the massive edifices of the Pathans of India. It is 
remarkable, too, that unlike other Mohammedan nations, they 
raised no time-defying tombs over their illustrious dead. The 
€ntire absence of monuments of this nature induces Fergusson 
to conjecture that there was no mixture of Tartar blood in their 
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veins. Whether this be so or not, it does seem probable that 

this absence of sepulchral edifices deprived them of one of the 

pa attractive features of Mohammedan architecture—the 
ome, 


John Bacon the Seulptor., 


To rebuke the eternal sarcasms about his ignorance of the 
antique because he had never studied in Rome, Bacon modelled 
a head of Jupiter Tonans, gave it the exterior aspect of time, 
and produced it amongst the connoisseurs, who, with one 
voice, inquired from what temple it had been brought. He 
often remarked on the affectation of many with respect to the 
antique, who are without taste for selecting what is really ex- 
cellent in it. ‘ Call it,” said he, “but an antique, and people 
begin immediately to find some beauty. Look at that figure in 
the corner of my study, can you see anything in it? Yet 
many who come here and at first take no notice of it, as soon 
as they hear it is a cast froin the antique, begin to admire. 


Had I made it a few years ago it would not have 
produced me a shilling.” He found, however, some con- 
solation in contemplating other sources beside the an- 


tique for inspiration, “I cannot grasp,” he once said, 
“much less arrange at one time, several ideas. If 
I have anything distinguishing, it is a knack at expressing an 
idea single and detached ; I stick to my mistress Nature, and 
she often lends me her hand.” “He knew,” said one of his 
sons, “ where his forte lay. I have heard him often compare 
himself to the cat in the fable, that had but one sure trick by 
which to save herself.. He used continually to inculcate the 
importance of a man’s attending to that one point in which he 
discovered his chief talent to lie, and mentioned himself as an 
instance of the success attending this principle.” When 
captious remarks concerning the antique assailed him, he 
consoled himself with the idea that he saw art through nature, 
and that he approached the dignity of ancient sculpture by the 
same road which Phidias had walked before him, The 
boasted antique, he said, was found where he himself was 
seeking beauty and grace, and that the finest of ali those 
wondrous statues of old was but the result of poetry acting 
upon the actual form and mind of man. Banks was one of 
those who taxed Bacon’s works with the want of antique 
feeling ; neither in his Mars, his Venus, nor his Narcissus, a 
soft and graceful figure, would the brother sculptor allow the 
presence of poetic thought. Flaxman, too, concurred with 
Banks, and Bacon had little consolation save in his own good 
opinion of his works, supported by the almost general voice of 
the country. This indeed was most intelligibly expressed ; 
his studios were filled with commissions, his banker respected him 
for the weight of his deposits ; his name began to be coupled with 
that of Nollekens among the moneyers on Change, and the India 
Company seeing his shares in their stock increase, thought 
that a sculptor who was at once eminent in art and strong in 
Eastern interest might be employed in recording in marble the 
actions of their heroes. It was: probably his increasing im- 
portance which brought on those fits of humility to which Cecil 
says he was liable. ‘ We are all beggars at the best,” said the 
moralising sculptor, “‘ but we are ready to forget it, and that is 
one source of our pride. Two beggars stand at a door, the 
one receives a penny, the other a guinea ; it is well if the latter 
does not begin to imagine reason for the distinction ; it is well 
if he does not swell upon it and turn in contempt upon his 
fellow. . Yet this is but a picture of a man’s admiration of his 
gifts.” This suspicious and sordid view of human nature made 
Bacon, as it well might, fearful of his fortune, and induced him 
to set a guard upon his feelings and receive with gladness the 
admonitions of his friends. Whatever might be the moral 
inferences which he drew from an increase of wealth, it is quite 
certain that his talent in acquiring it was strengthening, that 
he had the art of keeping it well together, and surpassed many. 
who thought themselves clever in the way of laying it out to 
advantage. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


Buried amidst a thick-piled city—hampered.as its architect 
had felt himself in planning the western front to suit that 
narrow aperture called Ludgate Hill—composed as it is of 
freestone and not of marble, and stained with all the impurities 
of sea-coal smoke, St. Paul’s never fails to fill the mind of the 
commonest beholder with admiration at its exquisite unity and 
varied and boundless magnificence. To construct a small 
work, pleasing at once from its beauty and neatness, is some- 
thing; but to conceive and unite the many distant and distinct 
parts of such an immense pile as this into one complete whole, 
tying them elegantly together with that magic band which is 
at once their ornament and security, like the sculptured key- 
stone of a triumphal arch, requires a master spirit. There is 
perhaps no one part of the existing cathedral that equals the 
celebrated Corinthian portico of [nigo Jones; the merit of 
Wren lay in observing the proprieties of art—he has few bold 
masterly hits, few unlooked-for beauties; there is no little space 
in the pile on which he has, as it were, condensed his strength 

' his glory lies in the entire structure, in his unrivalled skill 
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balancing and combining ‘all the members of his edifice into 
one|consistent and harmonious whole. This is to have in archi- 
tecture a genius of the epic order. 


works the abundance, St. Paul’s the greatness, of Sir Chris- 
topher’s mind. Our noblest temple (St. Paul’s), our largest 
palace (Hampton Court), our most sumptuous hospital (Green- 
wich), are all works of the same hand” Foreign censure as 
well as native praise has been exhausted on St. Paul’s. 


Mohammedan Domed Tombs. 

The usual process for the erection of these structures is for 
the king or noble who intends to provide himself a tomb to 
enclose a garden outside the city walls, generally with high 
crenellated walls and with one or more splendid gateways, and 
in the centre of this he erects a square or octagonal building 
crowned by a dome. This building is generally situated on a 
lofty square terrace, from which radiate four. broad alleys, 
generally with marble-paved courts ornamented with fountains ; 
the angular spaces are planted with cypresses and other ever- 
green and fruit trees, making up one of those formal, though 
beautiful, gardens so characteristic of the East. During the 
lifetime of the founder the central building is called a Barrah 
Durrie, or festal hall, and is so used asa place of recreation 
and feasting by him and his friends.’ At his death its destina- 
tion is changed ; the founder’s remains are interred beneath 
the central dome. Sometimes his favourite wife lies beside 
him, but more generally his family and relatives are buried 
beneath the collateral domes. 
burial its vaults never again resound with festive sounds. 
Perfect silence now takes the place of festivity and mirth. 
The beauty of the surrounding objects combines with the 
repose of the place to produce an effect as graceful as it is 
solemn and appropriate. 


Pliny on Ancient Art, 


The “Natural History” of Pliny is certainly a most 
interesting, amusing, and in many respects valuable book, 
but quite as certainly it is one of the most inaccurate that ever 
was written, abounding in half-knowledge, second-hand informa- 
tion, legendary statements and rubbish of every kind. It is, in 
a word, the commonplace book of an agreeable, gossiping 
man, of a wide reading, who took little pains to be accurate, 
who reported everything he heard with slight examination, 
who was exceedingly credulous, and who accepted as truth and 
fact the most ridiculous stories. All is fish that comes to his 
net. In his chapters relating to artists and art he is singularly 
devoid of judgment or accurate knowledge; he constantly 
confuses things together which have no relation to each other, 
often contradicts himself and becomes at times utterly un- 
intelligible. Yet we are forced to turn to Pliny to give a 
weight and authority to his words upon art, and to own a deep 
debt of gratitude to him—not because he is trustworthy, but 
simply because he alone of all the ancient authors, with the 
exception of Pausanias, has given us a detailed account of the 
Statues and artists of antiquity. His account of the ancient 
artists and their works is the fullest we have, and adrift as we 
often are in a wide sea of conjecture, we are glad to seize upon 
any straws and fragments “rari nantes in gurgite vasto” of 
blankness and doubt; seizing here a bit from Pausanias, 
Herodotus or Lucian, there a waif from Cicero, or a floating 
fragment from one of the great tragic poets, and glad enough 
to get upon any such raft as that which Pliny gives us, however 
leaky and rickety. But seaworthy or trustworthy in emergencies 
Pliny certainly is not. 


Nero’s ‘‘Golden House.” 


Suetonius gives some curious details of this enormous 
edifice. In the vestibule stood a colossal statue of Nero 
120 feet in height; there were three porticoes, each a mile in 
length, and supported by three rows of pillars; the garden 
seems to have resembled a park, and contained an immense 
piece of. water, woods, vineyards and pasture ground, herds, 
and even wild beasts. On the banks of the lake rose various 
edifices that resembled towns. In the palace itself the rooms 
were lined with gold, gems and mother of pearl. The ceilings 
of the dining-rooms were adorned with ivory panels, so:con- 
trived as to scatter flowers and shower perfumes on the guests. 
The principal banqueting-room revolved upon itself, represent- 
ing the motions of the heavens; the baths were supplied with 
salt water from the sea, and mineral water from the Albula, now 
Solfatura, near, Tibur. The buildings of Nero were more 
destructive, adds Suetonius, to the empire than all: his other 
follies. Cicero had passed a still. more severe judgment upon 
excess. He held no expenses to be really laudable but such as 
had the public utility in view; as the walls of cities and citadels, 
arsenals, ports, aqueducts, causeways and others of a like 
nature, He carried his rigour so far as to condemn theatres, 
piazzas and even new temples, and. supported his. opinion: by 
the authority of Demetrius Phalerzeus, who absolutely con- 
demned the excessive expenses of Pericles in such structures. 
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“A variety of knowledge,” 
says Walpole, “proclaims the universality, a multiplicity of 


When once used as a place of 
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Cicero makes different reflections upon the buildings of private 
persons; for there is certainly a difference to be made in this 
point, as well as all others, in regard to princes. He is for 
having persons in the first rank in’ the state lodged in an 
honourable manner, and that they should support their dignity 
by their habitations; but at the same time that their houses. 
should not be their principal merit, and that the master should 
do honour to the dwelling, and not the dwelling to the master. 
He recommends to the great men that build, carefully to avoid 
the excessive expenses incurred by the magnificence of struc. 
tures, expenses which become of fatal and contagious example 
to a city; the generality not failing, and making it a merit, to 
imitate and sometimes even to exceed the great. Palaces thus 
multiplied are said to do honour to a city. They rather dis- 
honour it, because they corrupt it by rendering luxury and 
pomp continually necessary, by the costliness of furniture, 
and the other expensive ornaments required in lofty buildings, 
which are, besides, often the cause of the ruin of families. 


GENERAL. 


M. Marcheix has been appointed a conservator of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, in succession to the late Eugéne Miintz, 


The “Cat and Mutton Bridge ” over the Regent’s Canal 
is to be reconstructed by the London County Council. The 
estimated cost of the improvement is 71,800/, Bow Bridge is 
likewise to be reconstructed. 

The Bridges Committee, to whom the Oxfordshire County 
Council delegated powers of settling the design for the 
Sonning bridges, have decided to carry out the original plans 
of the architect with lattice girder parapets supported on iron 
piles, with spans of 50 feet width, and not to incur the addi- 
tional cost which would have'been involved in dispensing with 
lattice parapets and building brick piers as supports, with less 
width of span. 

M. Paul Besnard, the French painter, has received the 
dignity of a commandership of the order of St. Maurice and 
St. Lazare, in recognition of his services as president of the 
exhibition of decorative art in Turin. 

_ The Municipal Council of Paris have arranged to borrow _ 
45,000,020 francs, which will be expended on the improvement 
of the hospital buildings of the city. PF 

Mr. Norton P. Otis, chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Otis Elevator Company, has been elected to Congress 
from the 19th Congressional district, New York, 


A Congress of French contractors for buildings and public 
work has been held this week in Paris. 


The Jurors selected by the exhibitors of signboards who 
will represent artists and manufacturers are MM. Grasset, 
Jambon, Lalique, Alexandre Charpentier and Frantz Jourdain, 
architect. The supplementary jurors are MM. Jules Chéret 
and Binet. 


The Rectory House of Pakefield, near Lowestoft, has 
been rendered uninhabitable by the encroachments of the sea 
on the Suffolk coast. The lawn, on which the Pakefeld 
‘conventions ” used to be held, has already been washed away. 
The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have promised 700/. towards. 
a new house if a similar sum is raised by December 1. 


Mr. Batsford is preparing for publication a folio work on 
“Old Silver, chiefly English, from the Fifteenth to the 
Eighteenth Centuries,” with notes by Mr. J. S. Gardner, F.S.A. 
It will contain 120 plates. A part of the payment for each copy 
will be given in aid of the Children’s Hospital. } 

The Institution of Civil Engineers will hold an ordinary 
meeting on Tuesday next, December 2, at 8 P.M., when the. 
paper to be submitted for discussion will. be on “ High-speed 
Electrical Generating Plant,” by Mr. Thomas Herbert Minshall.. 

The next Ordinary Meeting of the Society of Engineers 
will be held on Monday next, December 1, at the Royal United: 
Service Institution, Whitehall, when a paper will be read 
entitled “ Depreciation of Plant and Works under Municipal 
and Company Management,” by Mr. Charles H. W. Biggs. 


Commissioner of Works, has been appointed an Ecclesiastical 
Commissioner. 

The Design by Mr. Boscombe John, A.RA,, has been’ 
adopted for the memorial of the men of the Liverpool Regi- — 
ment who fell in South Africa which is to be erected in Liver-’ 
pool. eg oe ae dis ia 

Dr. Goegg, professor of technology in Geneva, read a paper — 
before the Society of Arts on Wednesday on’ the ’Simplon 
Tunnel, . +) aa 

Mrs. Baxter, who was more generally known as “ Leader, 
Scott,”.and was author of several valuable books on Italian 
art, has died in Florence. She was the daughter of the Rev. 
' William Barnes, the Dorsetshire poet and philologist, 


Mr. Akers Douglas, Home Secretary and formerly First 
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THE 


Architect and Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily bé held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Builaings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ASHTON-IN-MAKERFIELD.—Dec. 31.—Designs, &c., are 
invited for the enlargement of the Infectious Diseases Hospital. 
The architect whose plans are accepted and approved will be 
retained by the Council to carry out the work at the usual pro- 
fessional charges. Plan of the hospital site, together with full 
particulars of the alterations and extensions required, may be 
obtained from Mr. T. Burgess, surveyor, at the Council Offices. 


BRiIDGWATER.—Feb. 28.—Plans, specifications and esti- 
mates are invited in competition for power and appliances to 
deal with the accumulations of silt in portions of the river 
Parrett. Mr. W. T. Baker, town clerk, King Square, Bridg- 
water. 


CAPE TOWN.—Jan. 31.—The Council of the University oe 


the Cape of Good Hope invite designs for the erection of 


university buildings. Premiums of 402/., 200/. and 1oo/. will 
be awarded to the authors of the designs placed first, second 
and third respectively. Particulars of the competition may be 
obtained on application to the Registrar at Cape Town, or to 


_ the Agent-General in London. 


DURBAN (NATAL).—Dec. 18 —Design are invited for new 
town hall, library, museum, art gallery and municipal offices. 
Three premiums of 500/., 300/. and 2oo/. respectively will be 
awarded for the three best designs in order of merit. Mr. 
W. H. Radford, C.E , Albion Chambers, Nottingham. 


EcCLEes.—Dec. 12.—Plans are invited for the laying-out of 
an area of Jand and for erection of dwellings for the working- 
class on part of such area. Premiums of 50/, 30/ and 1i5/. 
will be awarded in respect of the plans placed first, second 
and third in order of merit. Mr. Wm. Henry Hickson, town 
clerk, Town Hall, Eccles. 

HOLYHEAD.— Dec. 2.—Sketch designs are invited for 
schools and a teacher’s house. The competitor whose designs 
and terms are approved and accepted by the Board will be 
appointed the architect. Mr. R. E. Pritchard, clerk, Holy- 
head. 

HULL,— Jan. 31. —Designs in competition are invited for the 
extension of the town hall. Premiums of 300/., 200/. and rood. 
are offered. Mr. E. Laverack, town clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.—Jan. 15.—Plans and designs are 
invited for a central home and cottage homes for children of 
both sexes in the Kingston Road, in the parish of New Malden. 
A premium for the first three selected plans of 25/., 157 and 
1o/. respectively is offered. Mr. Jas. Edgell, clerk, Union 
Offices, Coombe Lane, Kingston-on-Thames. 

SURBITON.—Dec. 16.—Designs are invited for erection of 
a Coronation memorial clock tower near the refuge in the area 
fronting Surbiton station. Premium 1o/. tos. Dr. Coleman, 
chairman, clock committee, District Council Offices, Surbiton. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ACCRINGTON.—Dec. 13.—For erection of a parish-room at 
St. John’s Church, Accrington. Mr. Henry Ross, 15 Cannon 
Street, Accrington. 

AMSTERDAM.— Dec. 3.—For supply of—Contract No. 319— 
Corrugated and flat galvanised iron (soft steel) with appurten- 
ances. Contract No. 70,—Asphalted cast-iron pipes with 
appurtenances. Contract No. 71.—Corrugated galvanised iron 
with appurtenances. Contract No. C8.—Galvanised iron (soft 
steel). Contract No. D8.—Corrugated and flat galvanised iron 
plating and roofing. Contract No. E8.—dZinced iron wire. 
Contract No. F8.—Soft steel. Contract No. H8.—Sundry 
plates, discs, &c. Contract No. 18.—Light rails and chairs 
with bolts and sleepers. Particulars may be obtained from the 
firm of Mart. Nyhoff at The Hague. 

AUSTRALIA.—Dec. 22.—For erection at Perth, Australia, of 
a rubbish destructor capable of dealing with forty tons of 
garbage in eight hours. Mr. W. E. Bold, town clerk, Town 
Hall, Perth. 

BARKISLAND.—Dec, 2.—For erection of a road-roller shed, 
Barkisland. Mr. R. Clements, surveyor to the Urban District 
Council. 

BARNACK.—Dec. 6.—For erection of walling, wrought-iron 
fencing and gates, enclosing the new cemetery at Barnack, 
Northamptonshire. Mr. J. B. Corby, architect, 15 All Saints 
Place, Stamford. 

BEXLEY HEATH.—Dec. 8.—For erection of car-shed build- 
ings. Mr. T. G. Baynes, clerk, Urban District Council, Public 
Hall, Bexley Heath, Kent. 

BRADFORD.—For alterations and additions to Cambridge 
House, Little Horton Lane, Bradford. Mr. Edgar H. Parkin- 
son, architect, Old Bank Chambers, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—For completion of the unfinished portion of 
the buildings in connection with the Empire Boiler Works. 
Mr. J. B. Childe, Prudential Buildings, Bradford. 


AN 
SPECIAL GEAR 


ILLUSTRATION OF OUR 


ING FoR oPENING LANTERN LIGHTS. 


Both sides can be Opened with One Movement. 
Any number of lights, or ranges of lights on one side only, can be operated in the same way. 


SPECIAL PRICES ACCORDING TO DETAILS. 


FRED VERITY « SON 


(Late VERITY BROS.), 


CALI LANE, LEEDS. 
Makers of Specialties for the Building and Cabinet Trades. 
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Bury (LANCS).—Dec. 13.—For erection of (1) brickwork 
for walls, arches and chimneys for six through beds of retorts; 
(2) ironwork for ditto, with.stage flooring; and (3) coke storage 
hoppers at the gasworks. Mr. H. Simmonds, general 
manager, Gasworks, Elton. 


COLCHESTER.—Dec. 5.—For erection of nurses’ quarters 
at the workhouse. Messrs. Goodey & Cressall, architects, 
Victoria Chambers, Colchester. 


CONSETT.—For erection of a dwelling-house, &c., at 
Medomsley Road, Consett, Durham. Mr. Ward, 47 Sherburn 
Terrace, Consett. 

CROYDON.—Dec. 8.—For extension of the car-shed at the 
Brighton Road (Purley) depot. Mr. E. Mawdesley, town 
clerk, Town Hall, Croydon. 


DEPTFORD.—Dec. 9.—For an addition to the Council’s 
laundry at the public baths and washhouses, Laurie Grove, 
New Cross Road, S.E. Particulars can be obtained on appli- 
cation at the Borough Surveyor’s Office, 493 New Cross Road, 
STE: 


DEVONPORT.—Dec. 2 —For erection of a special school, 
Exmouth Road, Stoke. Messrs..Hine & Odgers, architects, 
Lockyer Street, Plymouth. 


Dipcot.—Dec. 1.—For alterations and additions to the 
Board school at Didcot. Messrs. Hoare & Wheeler, architects, 
17 Friar Street, Reading. 

EVERSLEY.—Dec. 1.—For removal of brick parapets and 
arches and preparing substructure for steel platform to 
Eversley Bridge, Hants. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, 
The Castle, Winchester. 

FELIXSTOWE.—Dec. 1.—For erection of a fire station. 
F. B. Jennings, Town Hall, Felixstowe. 


FINCHLEY.—Dec. 1.—For fitting-up a chemical and physi- 
cal laboratory, science lecture-room, preparation-room, «c., at 
Christ’s College. Mr. E. H. Lister, clerk, Ccuncil Offices, 
Finchley Hall, Finchley, N. 

GLOUCESTER.—Dec. 20.—For alterations and additions to 
the Tuffley Board school, Gloucester. Mr. Walter B. Wood, 
architect, 12 Queen Street, Gloucester. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—Dec. 9.—For erection of proposed 
girls’ home at the Hollies, Gorleston. Mr. Walter Lake, archi- 
tect, Regent Street, Great Yarmouth. 


Mr. 


HALIFAX —Dec. 6.—For erection of a pair of dwelling- 
houses on the Albert Promenade. Mr. Lister Coates, archi- 
tect, Yorkshire Bank Chambers, Waterhouse Street, Halifax, 


HALIFAX.— Dec. 15.—-For erection of an extensive block of 
high-class shops, showrooms, workrooms, &c., in Commercial 
Street, Halifax. Mr. W. Clement Williams, architect, 29 South- 
gate, Halifax. 

ILKLEY.—Dec. 11.—For erection of a house at I\kley.. 
Mr. W. H. Herbert Marten, architect, Cheapside Chambers,. 
Bradford. 

IRELAND.—Dec. 1.—For erection of bank premises at 
Kilkenny, for the Hibernian Bank, Ltd. Messrs. Wiliam H. 
Byrne & Son, architects, 20 Suffolk Street, Dublin. 


IRELAND —Dec 1.—For erection of the Rev. Br. Burke 
Jubilee memorial, Our Lady’s Mount, Cork. Mr. Saml. F.. 
Hynes, architect, 21 South Mali, Cork. 


IRELAND.—Dec. 1.—For erection of a church, Aughnacloy,. 
co. Tyrone. 
Dawson Chambers, Dublin. 

IRELAND.—Dec. 2 —For erection of an ornamental wooden. 
shelter in the Esplanade, Bangor, co. Down. Mr, James 
Milliken, clerk, Town Hall, Bangor, co. Down. 


IRELAND.—Dec. 2.—For erection of cottages in various 
townlands for the Strabane Rural District Council. Mr. J. E.. 
Sharkie, clerk, Strabane. 


IRELAND. — Dec. 6.— For 
Presbyterian church, Belfast. Mr. Thomas Houston, architect, 
Kingscourt, Wellington Place, Belfast. 


IRELAND.—Dec. 13.—For erection of an auxiliary dis- 


pensary depét at Carrigeens, in the Carney dispensary district. 


of Sligo. Mr. P. J. Kilgallen, architect, Abbeyville, Sligo. 


ISLE OF WIGHT.—Dec. 9 —For erection of a chimney~ 
shaft at the Cowes waterworks pumping station. Mr. H. C., 
Damant, clerk, U.D.C., High Street, Cowes. 


Kinc’s LyNN.—For alterations to house, Railway Road,. 
King’s Lynn. Mr. Louis F. Eagleton, architect, King Street, 
King’s Lynn. 

LAMBETH.—Dec. 10,—For provision of a separate doorway 
and other work at the dispensary, 112 Westminster Bridge 
Road, S.E. Particulars may be obtained at the Guardians” 
Offices, Brook Street, Kennington Road, S.E. 


PATENT INDURATED STONE 


MANU ACTER -> PATENT INDURATED STONE CO. Ltd. 
Works—_-MILLWALL, 
THOROUGHLY MATURED SLABS, CONCRETE SANITARY TUBES, CONCRETE MAN- 


HOLES, PATENT IN SITU PAYING, 


Prevents Dry Rot, 
Fungus, Decay, &c. 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 


Solignum 
Wood Preservative. 


E. 


SILLS, HEADS, BAY WINDOWS, &c. 
and is a pleasing 
Stain. 


Solicited. 
HULL. 


Messrs. Doolin, Butler & Donnelly, architects, — 


alterations to Castledawson 


City Offices: 21 Gt. St. Helen’s, London, E.C 


Enquiries 


Particulars from IML AS OR & CO. 


SUFPLIED TO WINDSOR CASTLE FOR H.M. THE KING. 
Payments extended over any number of years for Vestries, Corporations, and District Councils. 


Perfect Foothold. Cope and Work like Natural Stone. No Laminations. 
Face equal to a Polished Flag. Natural York Stone Appearance. e 
No Air Cavities. Non-Porous. Frostproof. Ais 
Wear alike full Depth of Slab. — 
Hydraulic Pressure over 1,000 Tons. 


Never becomes Slippery. 
By Contractors 
Royal ,& oF to HM. 

x Govern- 


Ltd. Solignum Depot, 


Suitable alike 
for STEPS, LANDINGS, 
WINDOW and DOOR HEADS, 
SILLS, JAMBS, or any purpose for whieb. 
NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL STONE CAN BE USED.. 
WILL LAST A CENTURY. 


The HARD YORK NONSLIP STONE co: 


(Branch OF BROOKES, Lrp.), 


London, N.W.: 22 SOMERS TOWN (Midland Railway): 


Head Offices: HALIFAX. 
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LAMBETH —Dec. 10.—For erection of a pump-house at 
Renfrew Road workhouse. Mr. W. Thurnall, clerk to 
Guardians, Brook Street, Kennington. 

LANCASTER.—Dec. 1.—For erection of a cricket pavilion 
on the Lune Road ground Mr. J. Parkinson, architect, 
67 Church Street, Lancaster. 

LEEDS.—For erection of six stone-built through houses at 
Slaidhill, Shadwell Lane, Leeds, with outbuildings, garden 
walls, &c. Mr. A. D. Kaye, architect, 98 Albion Street, Leeds. 


LEWISHAM.— Dec. 2.—For construction of a brick and 
concrete wall (about 570 feet in length), with iron railing, &c, 
at Southend Village, Bromley Road, Catford. Particulars may 
be obtained at the office of the Borough Surveyor, Town Halli, 
Catford. 

LONDON.—Dec. 1.—For fitting-up, &c., of a chemical and 
physical laboratory, science lecture-room, preparation-room 

and master’s-room at the Christ’s College, Finchley. Mr. E. H. 
Lister, clerk, Finchley Hall, Finchley, N. 


LONDON.—Dec. 2.—For erection of stables near West 
Ealing, Middlesex, for the Great Western Railway Company. 
Mr. G. K, Mills, secretary, Paddington Station, London. 


LonbDoN.—Dec. 3.—For erection of a receiving-home for 
children, and stabling, at the Tooting Bec Asylum, Tooting 
Bec Common, SW. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, architects, 15 
Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


' LONDON.—Dec. 11.—For erection of the superstructure of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum at South Kensington, for the 
Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. All 
information may be obtained at H.M. Office of Works, 
Storey’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 


MAIDENHEAD.—Dec. 2.—For erection of a house and an 
office at Maidenhead station, for the Great Western Railway 
Co. Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station, W. 


MARGATE.—Dec. 8.—For construction of a new engine 
and boiler-house, engineer’s shop, office, weighbridge, stables, 
engineer’s house and four cottages at Uffington, one mile from 
Adisham station, on the main line of the London, Chatham 
and Dover Railway. Mr. Edward Brooke, town clerk, 18 Cecil 
Square, Margate. 

MELKSHAM —Dec. 2.—For alterations and additions to the 
goods shed at Melksham, Wilts, for the Great Western Rail- 
way Co. Mr.G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station, W. 
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THE LIMMER 


E PAVING COMPANY. 


LIMITED. 


Form or Broce 2 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE Hooped with Iron at very Low Rates. 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


s LUMINOUS PAINT. 


MANY MEDALS 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Dec. 3 —For alterations and addi- 
tions to business premises, New Bridge Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, for the North-Eastern Railway Company. Mr. William 
Bell, architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

PRESTON.—Dec. 6.-— For alterations to the scarlet-fever 
block at the Preston and County of Lancaster Queen Victoria 
Royal Infirmary. Mr. Walter Davies, secretary, 5 Winckley 
Street, Preston. 

PRESTON —Dec. 11.— For erection of a hospital for in- 
fectious diseases, to contain twenty-six beds, at Fulwood, near 
Preston. Messrs. Seward & Rawcliffe, architects, 119A 
Fishergate, Preston. 


RHODESIA.—Feb. 26.-_For establishment and working of 
an electric tramway system, Bulawayo. Messrs. Davis & 
Soper, 54 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 


ROTHERHAM, — Dec. 4.— For conversion of old mill, 
Treeton, into cottages. Mr. T. A. Brightmore, Treeton. 


SCOTLAND.—Dec. 6.—For alterations and additions to 
St. Luke’s Church, Cuminestown, Mr. Arthur Clyne, architect, 
1234 Union Street, Aberdeen. 


SHEERNESS.—Dec. 3.—For erection of a bakery at the 
Sheerness Economical Society’s premises in Broad Street. 
Mr. John H. Burrows, secretary, 32 High Street, Sheerness. 


SHEFFIFLD.—Dec. 5 —For erection of buildings to the 
technical department of the University College in Charlotte 
Street and Broad Lane, Sheffield. Messrs. Gibbs & Flockton, 
architects, 15 St. James’s Row, Sheffield. 

SKELMERSDALE.— Dec. 9.— For erection of a church at 
Skelmersdale, near Ormskirk. Messrs. Austin & Paley, archi- 
tects, Castle Park, Lancaster. 


SLEAFORD.—Dec. 6.—For erection of schools at Sleaford, 
Lincs. Mr. Jesse Clare, architect, Sleaford. 


SOUTHEND.—Dec. 2.—For erection of new Southchurch 
Hall schools for 1,280 children at Southend. Messrs. Burles 
& Harris, architects, Clarence Chambers, Southend. 

STRATFORD-UPON-AVON —Dec. 8.—For paperhanging and 
repairs at Wayfield House, Snitterfield. Mr. Roden Dixon, 
borough surveyor, Municipal Offices, Stratford-upon-Avon. 


TROWBRIDGE.— Jan. 5.— For erection of an isolation hospital 
for thirty patients at Trowbridge, Wilts. Mr. J. Hugh Good- 
man, architect, Town Hall Chambers, Reading. 


MINETT & GO. 


(1871. 


Telephone, 


862 at Lowest possible Rates. 


Scaffold Boards Cut, Cornered, and 


Prices on Application. 


ROTHERHITHE 


(Adjoining Surrey Commercial Docks). 


EDWARDS & MEDWAY 


Kennington Steam Joinery Works, 


AWARDED. 


-POTT, GASSRLS & WILLIAMSON 


ENGINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
MOTHERWELL. 


OATALOGUES FREE. 


THE 


WORTLEY FIRE CLAY CO, 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo. ,Ltd.), 


ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. 


Iw. C. HORNE & SONS, LIMITED. 


5 TORRENS STREET CITY ROAD, E.C. 


FRENCH ASPHALTE CO. 


ARCHITECTS 
Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


Telegraphic Address, ‘“ Edgythe, London.” 


on the premises. 


despatch. HSTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


MARBLE QUARRIES CO., LtD., 


SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING MILLS. 


Mouldings worked to any Design 


PLOUGH BRIDGE 


TELEPHONE 521 Hop. 


9 ETHELRED ST., KENNINGTON CROSS, S.E. 


HIGH-CLASS. JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 
and every description of STONEWORK executed 


Architects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 


THE VALLONGO SLATE AND 


i65 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
SLATE SLABS of any dimensionster 


Public Baths, Tanks, Billiard Beds, &c., &. 


Prices and full particulars on application. 


GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS|s Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 
| RICHARD D. BATCH ELO R, CADOGAN IRONWORKS 


ss», Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. STANLEY BRIDGE 


CHELSEA, S.W. 


Columns, Girders, Roofs, Railings, 
Ornamental Work, Castings, &c. 
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a o 2 Op XG, Sy Pan,” 
oF sreiod ye" WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. is og iy 
Sot" ” LArGest SreEaM WELL-BorrtnG TooLs IN THE KINGDOM. : 


: 73 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 
Vol. LXVII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. Office: Imperial Buildings Ludgate Cirens, E.C, 
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TUNBRIDGE WELLS —Dec. 1.—For alterations and addi- 
tions to the accountant’s offices at the town hall buildings. Mr. 
W. H. Maxwell, surveyor, Town Hall, Tunbridge Wells. 


UPHOLLAND.—Dec. 1.—For construction of a covered 
service water reservoir, and the erection of an engine-house 
and workshop. Copies of specifications and forms of tender 


may be obtained from the Surveyor upon returnable deposit of 


one guinea. 


WALES.—For erection of a vicarage at Ystradfellte. Mr. 
Glendinning Moxham, architect, 39 Castle Street, Swansea. 


WALES.—For erection of four houses at Llangennech, 
alterations and outbuildings at Tyryn, Lanedy ; alterations to 
Tyrfryn, Liannon ; new road at Ystomenlle, Pontardulais ; 
outbuildings at Cwmllethryd, Llanelly, and dwelling-house at 
Tyllwyd, Cross Hands. Messrs. J. Davies & Son, architects, 
Cowell House, Lianelly. 


WALES — Dec. 3 —For erection of a stable and coach-house 
at rear of Dynevor Arms, Tirphil. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, 
Glebeland, Merthyr Tydfil. 

WALES.— Dec. 3.—For repairing, painting and papering 
the King’s Head and Cambrian inn, Tredegar. Mr. T. 
Roderick, architect, Glebeland, Merthyr Tydfil. 


WALES.—Dec. 6.—For reconstruction and alteration of the 
Methodist chapel, Llansawel. Mr. David Jenkins, architect, 
Llandilo. 


WALES.—Dec. 15.—For adding a third lift (100 feet 
diameter by 24 feet deep) to the present two-lift holder at the 
Treforest, Pontypridd, gasworks. Mr. Edward Jones, engineer, 
Treforest. 


WALES —Dec. 16 —For erection of a new infants’ school 
vice the present Ynyscedwyn infants’ school, on a field near the 
rectory, Ystradgynlais, to accommodate about 180 scholars. 
Mr. Philip Williams, architect, Ty’r Gorof, Ystradgynlais, 


WALSALL.— Dec. 6.—For erection of a junior mixed depart- 
ment and enlargement of the present buildings at Palfrey 
school, Walsall. Messrs. Bailey & McConnal, architects, Bridge 
Street, Walsall. 


WANDSWORTH.—Dec. 1.—For erection of buildings and 
other works at Waterside Wharf, Jews Row. Particulars 
may be obtained at the Surveyor’s Office, 215 Balham High 
Road, S W. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


WANDSWORTH.— Dec. 2.—For alterations and additions to. 
rate-collector’s office and gas-testing room at 153 High Street, 
Putney. Particulars may be obtained at the Surveyor’s Office,, 
41 High Street, Wandsworth. 


WEARHEAD.—Dec. 2.—For taking-down old vicarage at 


Heatherycleugh, Wearhead, and erection of a new house, . 


stabling and boundary walls. 


Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, 
Durham. 


WELLINGBOROUGH.—Dec. 3—For erection of a wallon 


the northern side of the Urban District Council’s yard in 
Cannon Street. Mr. J. T. Parker, clerk, U.D.C, 29 Church 
Street Wellingborough. 


THE Skegness Urban District Council have retained Mr. 
J. R. Elliott, A.M.I.C.E., 
sewage purification scheme. 


Mr. R. H. BICKNELL, M.IC.E., Local Government 
inspector, has held an inquiry at Lichfield into the application 
ofthe City Council for sanction to a loan of 7,000/. in con- 
nection with the sewerage scheme. The application was the 
result of a memorial presented to the Local Government Board 
about a year ago by the Bishop, Dean, residents of the Close 
and other prominent citizens alleging serious defects in the 
sewerage system and various other matters. The Corporation 
thereupon instructed Mr. J. R. Elliott, A.M.I.C.E, of Notting- 
ham, to thoroughly investigate and report generally upon the 
matter, with the result that the complaints were found to be 
justifiable, and various works were recommended to put the 
city into a good sanitary state. The chief works necessary are 
a new low-level intercepting sewer to effectually drain the low- 
lying districts, the taking-up and relaying of the sewers that 
have back falls or insufficient falls, and the provision of man- 
holes, lampshafts and ventilators; in some cases the existing 
manholes being about a mile apart. The Inspector went 
thoroughly into the details of the various proposals, and at the 
conclusion of the inquiry said that he thought the Corporation 


of Nottingham, to report upon a. 


had met the memorialists very thoroughly, and he wished par- 
ticularly to compliment Mr. Elhott upon the excellence of his — 


report, and the careful and fearless manner in which he had 
brought all the matters he considered necessary before the 
Council. There was no opposition to the application. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
|POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, 
/POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “‘INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. : 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROCRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. | 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream, es 
OLDACRES & CO 62 CHANCERY LANE, 
ag LONDON, W.O. 
“Quantities ’’ Box, 14”x 9x5”, 2s. each. 
Tele. No. 1021 P.0. Central. Telegrams, ‘‘Oldacres, London.”’ 
ie 2 ee ER A SS 


ae 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 
199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
narded on Application. 
MEDAL AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH: 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGH. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiies 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description, 
HEYL'S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS, 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W.., | 


and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1903, price 6d., post 7d.; 
Leather, 1s, Telephone No. 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, §.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. 


UANTITIES, &e., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 


‘Quantities’? Box, 14 in. by 9 in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each ; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 
W. HARDAKER, 13 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.G. 


T. 
SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


Catalogues on Application. 


PLEASE SPECIFY 


SAM DEARDS’ 


PATENT 


‘'SELF-LOGKING” GLAZING, 


The removable Lead Cap and ‘Self-Locking”’ Steel Bar 
are special features that no other systems possess. 
Requires no Nuts, Boits, Screws, or Packing, 


VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW, 
And 34 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 


Lonaon —Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


Guaranteed 5 Years, 


A. HARRIS, 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers, < 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


GEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL, 
ITT a SS . — f 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED © 


| PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT, COOK. &, HAMMOND, 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, 


WESTMINSTER. 
: Telephone No. 185 Westminster. | a 
Telegraphic Address, ‘Cartoons, London.” 
a 


LIGHTNING : 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSD, NOTTINGHAM.” , 
(a ee + eee 


BEECHINGS, LTD. 
“* What we 
can do 


for YOU.” 


| Write us to send you, Post Free, the above beautifully 
| printed Pamphlet. 


=~ 163 STRAND — 


ORT UTI POE oS SSS Oe BES ee 
ona LXVII. OF THE ARCHITECT, .. 


Handsomely bound in Clcth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s, 64, 
Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


Nov. 28, 1902.| THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 11 


SUPPLEMENT 


a 
TENDERS. pista aro 
——_—_— For strengthening and widening of Conway suspension bridge, 
Mr. J. J. WEBSTER, architect. 

: ideale ged : ; Anthony Fasey & Sons . : : a£7, 106% 6.74 
For construction of two peer tanks and filters in the village Andrew Handyside & Co, Ltd. ; ; . 6,885 0 0 
of Hook Norton. Mr. H Mae surveyor. Heenan & Froude, Ltd. . i : . 6,463 19 9 
J.S. Kimberley. - + sp h224 (9. 0) Cleveland Bridge Co.) Ltde nc. cies po By7QGIOMa 4 
ud J. Seapets CL ARREST Rae ant Gs Snes ee te 2 e W. Brettell . Se a ih, clk OSes Ze O 

rc ar on . . . . . . . 5 . , 3 x A 5 
E. Clifford . oy et20310.' G Ber easel 8 Soe ee LN 

N. CLIFTON, Bloxham, Banbury yi (accepled ) pales C CREWE. 
For additions to isolation hospital. Mr. G. E. BOLSHAM, 
BARNSLEY. eee 189 Lord Street, Bape oe 

‘For supply of laundry machinery to the workhouse. W. J. Freeman . < : ! & 2,980 0 oO 
J. TULLIs & Co., Glasgow (accepted ) , - zed 1010 H. Fairclough . ; , < - : 2,918 oO oO 
J. Smith & Son : : . : : ~ M2779 EE 
J. Hamilton & Sons . : : : P A 2674 ome) 
BELFAST. J. Morrey . po i ie Rae wM2SShund 0 
For supply of about 800 tons of Welsh setts, 43 inch by 8 inch J. Gethin . . 5 p : : ; ae kOe GO 
by 6 inch. J. Williams - : 3 - a 22403 17-10 
BRUNDRITT & Co, Liverpool (accepied) . oy t&E 8 o Micklewright & Sons : : ; , nz 01s 7. O 
J. Allison & Sons. ; E : : © £2835 
BRADFORD. Ue pdb 1 . . . ‘ . ° « 2,350 Sao 
For alterations to lavatories at Marshfield schools, and for EG pee &S ON, Goawel (acte “Ate d) s ; aA - ‘ 


additional heating and ventilating required at Lorne Street 


school. 
HartTLEY & SOUTHWART, Thornton, Bradford (accepzed ). i DROGHEDA. , 
For erection of ten cottages in Windmill Lane, Drogheda. 


P. MCCANN, Fair Street (accepted) . ; , £890 <0 oO 


BRIGG. 
For construction of sewers and sewage-disposal works at FAST YORKSHIRE. 

Brigg, Lincs. Mr. R. E, W. BERRINGTON, engineer, | For erection of a Board school at Langtoft, East Yorkshire 

28 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. Mr. J. SHEPHERDSON, architect, Driffield. 
B. Cooke & Co. ; : ‘ ; . aed (one) T. SAWDEN & SONS, Langtoft (accepted ) ARO701i0 Cc 
Hewins & Goodhand : . : : W353, .0 0 
Jones ee i : 3 ; . 3 ‘ 875 () Ke ENFIELD. 
W. H. Reading : ; : : : » 5,295 9 ©] For street works in Burlington Road and Melville Road. Mr 
ROR ee 8 i ol so, 25705270 0 RICHARD COLLINS, a atta 
Raynor. : y : > : 4 age ton Ke Mae onied 

a G ccepied tenders, 

J. Brunton ; . . : : d Cus seo 83 ution Road 
A. H. Atkinson ROARS ad Sereges 8s.) 5 bi 5e2z LO.) 3 CE Te aniderooe ont id a ince ’ 
J. Sanguin ; 5,307 17. 8 J. n, Nor reet, Poplar : APG ey ans yewy: 
CAMPION & MEDFORTH, Bridge Street, Brigg Melville Road. 

(accepled) . ‘ ; 55246-1514 2 C. Bloomfield, Summerlie Road, Tottenham . 578 o o 


sw HOBMAN'S QXVLIN Fibrous Plaster WAL DE oF RAVER 
RAG "TARPAVING, DECORATIONS. |“ aspuaure. 


9H. E. GAZE, 16 Hinde St., LONDON, We COMPRESSED OR MASTIC 
Artificial Stone § Mosaic, CORNICES READY for FIXING from 6d. foot. || IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 


Moulded or Plain OVERDOORS, CEILINGS, CAPS, TRUSSES, &c, | | Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
bf ESTIMATES FOR SPECIAL WORK. Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. ——_—_—_—_ | Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. 


Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. eee Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 


| A.c. w.HOBMAN & CO. : HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.E. (mR a Vh CG d B T 1 © k S A 


WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 
i HOT WATER, | The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Ne High and Low Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 
Also STEAM. | Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks. 


London: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


ALFRED GRINDROD & co. Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, W OR oS 


_ west st, SHEFFIELD. GoRoGGON & SON 
a VENTILATING ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKING. 


INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 


WELDON SIZTON E.,, |‘o0urable” ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 
A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. GALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 
eee or alikinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK ANO ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries: (GALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS. | 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and bi CHE, ESs = be P% a 
with Gamat DunApinivy and EVEN COLOUR. Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 
application. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
Tele. Address, 


JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, CORBY, KETTBRING 
| NR re te a ee eS 
PATENT TUBULAR. REG. No. 321539. “ Ventilator, Halifax." 
es 


GUARANTEED 


ABSOLUTELY | FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


WEATHER-PROOF. 
Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


James Bedford & Co. 


. (Successors to 
, CHAS. WATSON,F.R.S.A.,& HILL & HEY). 


Ventilating Engineers, 


Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


“ EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zinc 
throughout. 
Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture. 


: Price Lists, Oatalogues, Hsti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
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BROKEN STONE, 
PAVING SETTS & 


Specialties 
in Polished Work. JOHN KING, Courses. 
TN LIMITED, The Best Material for 
ENGINMERS, Paths, Floors, Rvots, Stables, Cowsheds, 
LIVERPOOL. Coacn-houses, &G. 
fo MANSIONS, COUNTRY HOUSES, TOWNS, VILLAGES, London ffice: 7 Quality Court, CONTRACTOR TO Qe bs a ESTABLISE ED 
FARMS, &c. Thousands of springs discovered by W. Stone, | ad ag ie te Lane, W.C. H.M. GOVERNMENT (<0 x 1851, 


Every description ‘of Anpriaies laid and supplied. 


WAR ‘MING T. FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET 


LONDON, S.E. 


Expert Water Finder. Artesian and other Wells Bored and 
Sunk, giving abundant supplies of Pure Water. Ilustrated 
books free.—Address. W. STONE, Artesian and Con- 
sulting Well Engineer, Bolingbroke Hall, Spilsby. 
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EPSOM. HATFIELD. 
For extensions of the sewerage system in the parish of Cheam. | For erection of offices for county surveyor’s department at- 
J. B. POTTER, The Chestnuts, Sutton, Surrey Hatfield. Mr. UrRpan A. SMITH, county surveyor, 
(accepted ) A ; ; : : : . £587 14 o 41 Parhament Street, S.W. 
GRIMSBY. * Worboys : : ; : , £24583 15 6 
: : f ; Avis & Brooker : ‘ " ; ; 2,557. 9 oO 
For supply of continuous-current motors for letting on the hire Miskin & Son . / ; : : . 245 Oe 
system. Spiers & Son , ; , ; ; : 648 2,435.0 
Accepted tenders. J. T. Wingrove . ; eheee : “ye 2376). er 
Crompton & Co., Chelmsford, 3 h p. to 4 h.p. Willmott & Sons 2,332, 6, on 
Keighley Electrical Company, Keighley, 1 h.p. to 10 h. p. Hampton Bros.. ; : , ; +) 2;2900: 0 ag 
For Eyes of cooling tower at the electricity works, Doughty res ie seta ee ce = a 
G, ALLINGTON, Legsby Street (accepted) .  . G. Wiggs . ES ee 
Ree hee £7210 5,0 Shrouder.& Matthews. : edges as 2,181 13 7 
HAMPTON. C. Brightman . y : ; : : [207 ome 
For erection and completion of fifty-five cottages at the Ss ee Ce. 5 : i ; : a pies 4a 
Rosehill Estate, Hampton, Mr. SIDNEY H. CHAMBERS, een . te ee 
surveyor. General chy ae. Ltd. ; Z ; : « 2,099 6 he 
. : EE. West. : ; 2 : « 2,072 70 me 
Holliday & Greenwood . ; : : £22, 095 0 O F. Gough & Co : j ; f 3 2,047 one 
Higby & Rubson . ; ; : 5 20,696 o Oo ReLiclonse 1,998 0: om 
Foster Bros. . 3 ; , 5 «08 720,622 JO wo . : : rate ie | 
J. Smith & Sons, Lid 18,974 Ee EKINS & Co, Hertford (accepted) ; ; - 1,995 0 oO | 
Cropley Bros. . 5 4 ; : : a E10,000.-0: 0 ILFORD. 
Bailey & Fry . ; : ; : 501 9;824' 0: (Ol tetas (1) tar- d 
’ paving: yard at isolation hospital, Grove Road. 
G. Cooper & Sons, Ltd, pote ; - 18,665 0 o Chadwell; (2) making certain roads and paths and pro- 
J. F. Collinson bret Nags Sieger Sige Dna el O57 mO MEO viding and fixing new gullies and connections at the same- 
DMG. Rng, Ei tod eae a - 18,500 0 © place ; (3) supply of a water tank for use at the hospital. 
G. Gray . ‘é . Yate ° ° ° ° 18,411 Oo @) Peg SHAW, surveyor. 
J. J. Wise : 4 ; ; ; ; * S2L7,962 OO 
E. Potterton . 5 ; : 4 ; sed 'Z, 087.110 EO Accepted tenders. 
Nash & Nash ./0) up 0. a tee ai: bade ge Ore Oka Contract 1. 
C. Cain & Son . , 4 i : «tl 7 O43 510 10 Parsons & Parsons, Ilford . : ; ; .£210: 0 0 
A.M. Coles. : 5 : : ; -C2t75§7A) Orn O Contract 2. 
Newlanae & Higgs . : A ; : > 7467 be O Parsons Parsoncae 215 a oO: 
I. Barker é'Co. = .. : t ; : SS MSSIIO LOO : Cine “Grote : 
29 0 
Pid: Hobe ea: k ‘ detect od F. Willmott, Ilford =. : : 5 -, 185; One 
Note.—It has been ceeded to ihe the tender of Messrs. eh hoe d, 
John Barker & Co., Ltd, to the following extent:—Class B | For Supply and erection of an oak fence in the High Roa 
(thirty houses), £5,830; Class C (five houses Ree hia hc ¥ : 
Class D (nine oe £2, sete £9,741. 1. Bh ae TURNER & Sons, Nutley, Uckfield (accepted) . £147 4 6 
resolved that Messrs Parke: & Co. be asked to give a price | For street works in Perth Road, adjoining the electric lighting 
for twelve other cottages according to Class B, with slight and tramway station. 
alteration suggested by surveyor. PARSONS & PARSONS, Ilford (accepted) -. £389 10 ae 
ee 
MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
EB o i a BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London." LONDON, E.C. Telephone 274 Holborn, 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. 
INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING on Jotsts. Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES, 
DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. a | 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 1870.. 
SS Eee SS ee eee eee 


FIREPROOF WALLS & FLOOR 


SOUND, DAMP AND 
ater Webs R MIN PROOF 


Used by H.M. Government, Admiralty, War Office, India Office, H.M. Office of Works; 
London County Council, &c. &c. 


WORKS: WALD DO O©-A DD, WiILLBSDEN, Nw. ; 
pa ae a rs aa es Eee ee 

3 CATALOGUE AND QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION. . 
Sesion os Fives Bask: 


THE FIREPROOF PARTITION SYNDICATE, LTD, 


10 YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 
$$ ee EEE EE eee 
Vol. LXVIL. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, B.C, i) 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ILFORD—continued. 
For street works in Bathurst, Prymont, Henley, Mortlake, 


MALDEN. 
For construction of a 6-inch stoneware pipe sewer at the back 


Hunter and Kingston Roads. 


PARSONS & PARSONS, Ilford (accepted) . 


IRELAND. 


For erection of a new shirt factory at Belview Avenue. 


of premises, I5 


Malden. 


. £1,796 9 o 


Mr. 


J. M. C. KNox, architect, 2 East Wall, Londonderry. 


Quantities by Mr. JOHN FERGUSON. 


Shannon & Routledge 2,889 oO O 
Robert Colhoun : é Z7SOr. O°: O 
Alexander Dunlop . ‘ : ; : Ta 2.77050 _O 
JOSEPH BALLINTINE, Londonderry (accepted). 2,349: 90 0 
For erection of fourteen labourers’ cottages, Monaghan, Mr 
Wn. McMAHuON, architect, Ciones, co Monaghan, 
Patrick McGorman, Clones - : Tel 3 7a 5. O 
e. ‘9 » (two cottages) . 125 10 oO 
Robert Johnston, Rosslea . é : ; el ror ron, 
Michael McEntee, Ballybay (three cottages),each III 10 oO 
James McEntee, Ballybay . . : ite OO 
fi37R07:0 
Thomas McKenna, Monaghan (three cottages) .. 113 0 Oo 
L1a 03,0 


Note.—Four not dealt with. 


For supply and erection of about 500 yards of wrought-iron 
railings and eight gates round the Anderson Park. 
J. L. ARNOT, 204 Bath Street, Glasgow, railings £152 16s. 4d., 
gates £9 18s. per set (accepted). 


KEIGHLBEY. 
For sewerage works in Damems Road. Mr. W. 4H. 
HOPKINSON, borough engineer. 
Hirp & HOULDSWORTH, Damems Road, Ingrow 
(accepted) . : ; : 0 f,308.19°3 


LONDON. 


For additions and alterations to Knighthayes, Golder’s Hill, 
N.W. Mr. E. ASHLEY Toomps, architect, 12 Keith 


Gardens, Uxbridge Road, W. 


Maple & Co. ‘ : p nal dhe 7 pyeaaate. 
A. Dowdall . : a 470m O sO 
Gough & Co. AI407 0 
C. Plowman 405..0 50 
W. Tout 355 9 O 
J. Stewart . ; ; : 7 3350.0. .0 
O. EARL, Potter’s Bar (accepied ) ee neh Os) 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


ORIN BP HIST 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, 
OLD OHARLTON, KENT. 


VAL-DE-TRAVERS 
ROCK ASPHALTE PAVING 


Sole Licensees for Yorkshire District. 


CEORCE GREENWOOD & SONS, 
-Conerete & Rock Asphalte Paving Contractors, 
_ NEW BRUNSWICK STREET, HALIFAX. 

OOMPETENT WORKMEN EMPLOYED. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 
Teleg. Address, ‘‘CONCRETE, HALIFAX.” 
| Absolutely the Cheapest and Most 
Thorough means of Fireproof 
Construction. 


N 
~ 


ESTIMATES FREE. 
Telephone No. 3800. 


By its use 
alone can any 
Building be rendered 
Absolutely Safe from Fire. 


HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS: 
| TOWNMEAD ROAD, FULHAM, S.W. 


we HELLIWELL 


**PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


h 


PATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 
| LONDON OFFICE 1 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


(M. T. MEDWAY) 


DEPTFORD, S.E. 


ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET, 


THE SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR CO. 


HYDRAULIC, 


HAND POWER. 


ALTERNATING & CONTINUOUS 
DIRECT COUPLED 
ELECTRIC LIFTS. 


to 24 Edmiston Square, Old 


Atkins. ET 

Drewitt& Son . A 2 : ey % 2 : 
London and County Builders, Ltd. 86 13 Oo 
R. W. Swaker . . ; : 79 17 O. 
Sudbury & Son 75 10 oO 
NwCaSoane. O7eI5, 00 
H. Taylor 60 1D 6 
R. E. Shaw & Co. : : : : # .»601,0 0 
ADAMSON, Kingston-on-Thames (accefied) ; oe SORT ONES 


MORESBY. 


For erection of a pair of semi-detached houses at Mill Grove. 
Mr. J. S. MOFFAT, architect, 53 Church Street, White- 
haven. 

A. & T. H. ANDERSON (accepted), 


NORWICH. 
For roofing the pig-market. 


BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Norwich (accepted) . £630 0 o 
POOLE. 
For street works, &c., Albert Lane, Parkstone. Mr. JOHN 
ELFORD, borough surveyor. 

H.C Buxey . : -470 O 
G. Maidment Mere fe) : 
W. P. Saunders : : ; : 3 Ot Om O 
G. T. BUDDEN, Newtown, Parkstone (accepted) . 58 0 o 


RAMSBOTTOM. 
For the reconstruction of the existing tanks, sludge filters, &c., 
at Summerseat, near Ramsbottom, Lancs. 
J. & D. BLUNN, LTD, Villa Road, Oldham (accef/ed ), 


ROCHDALE. 
For the supply of a new steam-boiler for heating Baillie St 
school, for the School Board, tpt et eae 
Bi Ae. 


HUTCHINSON Bros, Bury, Lancs (accepzed) 


QO oO 


RAWTENSTALL. 
For street works in eighteen front and back streets within the 
borough. Mr. A. W. LAwson, borough surveyor. 
Pp. D. & S. D. HAYEs, Heaton Norris, Stockport (accepted), 


BALDWINS, L™ 


| FORMERLY 

E. P. & W. BALDWIN, Ltd. 
ALFRED BALDWIN & CO., Ltd. 
WRIGHT, BUTLER & CO., Ltd., 


SHEETS. 


GALV® GORRUGATED 


PLAIN WORKING-UP 
SHEETS. 


TIN PLATES AND TINNED SHEETS. 
IRON ROOFING 


AND 


BUILDINGS. 


GALVANIZERS xinos or 
TANKS & CISTERNS. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
5 FENCHURGH STREET, E.C. 


STEAM, OR 


THE BLACKWALL GALVANIZED IRON CO., Ltd. 


COLD ROLLED AND CLOSE ANNEALED 
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ROYDON. SUDBURY. 
For erection of a house and lodge at Roydon, Essex, for Mr. | For supply and erection of two steam-pumping engines at the 
C. A. Christie, of Hoddesdon, Herts. Messrs. NEWMAN sewage-pumping station, Sudbury, Suffolk. Mr. T. W. A, 


& NEWMAN, architects, 31 Tooley Street, London Bridge. HAYWARD, borough engineer. 


Quantities by Messrs. SELBY & SAUNDERS, of 39 Victoria Dodman & Coe Ltd. ? é A 077 


rome) 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 4 Lie Stewart & Co., Ltd. . : : ‘ 2,039 0. aig 
SUSE a HOO BEI eC: Wolstenholme & Son " : 4 4 A 036 : 

Bex . ; , ' : - £4,680 0 0 £690 0 0 W.R. Renchas oo, ae : 5 : Pees a 3 

Oharpingtons |). ook kt i aei5, WOOO OO aero mane Worthington Pumping Engine Co.. |. 1,878 0 o 

ae & Sons. ; 5 4,494 (oe) o34 ome) AW. Manders 1836 6 @ 

itc : A + 245491, .0: 0 2230740 7 : 4 

talluvay' Riso 5 4,366 ae 673 60 BARTON & Co. , Sudbury (accepted ). i - “1,718 toma 

Webster & Cannon : 4 - 45920-1020 748 0 ©| For erection of machinery and destructor buildings at the 
Horrocks . : : “14945275 O70 670 0 O sewage-pumping station, Sudbury, Suffolk. Mr.T.W.A. | 
Goddard & Sons : ‘ : ne (oy 0) 696 oO oO HAYWARD, surveyor. | 

Bentley. 0 0 668 o o E. West. ME 

J. HUN Hoddesdon (accepted ) mae ° Oo 638 oO oO J. F. W. Bray . 4 . 5 ; : . 2,418 “Ome 

W. Chambers . = 2 ‘ . 5 + a2y199 “Onde 

SCOTLAND. C. Theobald . : - 1,719 9 0 

For taking-down and rebuilding part of the quay wall on the W. MANDERS, Leyton (accepted) : - “1,715 “Omg 


east pier of Kirkcaldy Harbour. Mr. ROBERT HENDERSON, 
engineer, Burntisland. 


SWINDON. 
a ee * NC Fra eet ae Lema gore ie : For erection of Jenning Street Board school, Swindon. Messrs, 
i Ads coe POTTER A ee architects, oe too oa 
J. Kennedy. (A DEO} CoMWMilliams. 22. 4472 eee 9,984 00 | 
G. SMITH & SONS, Kirkcaldy (accepted) RSA ATT Tydeman Bross : ; : ; ‘ 9,866 15) Gee | 
For sewerage works at St. Monan’s Common. Mr. HENRY J. Williams. ; s : ; : . 9,857 17 ome 
BRUCE, engineer, Cupet: Fife. Wilkins & Sons. ; : : f »’ 9,039 3039 
O. Mitchell . ; 7 : F REPL yal U4 3) S..Chambers . + eee : . A «- .9;530 TOuam 
W. Taylor . : : 2 : : ; oe 70 Seieeed H. & C. Spackman. : A « .9,418. 130m 
R. Gilmour . 5 ; : ; : . pd LD OES A. J. COLBORNE, Swindon (accepted) : 05899. 17s 
R. Skinner . . ‘ 5 2 ; 9 SOA 303 M2 
Stirling & Kinniburgh. : : : : PASSA SLSELI TRURO. 
R. C.. Brebner:&:Co, ‘ ; » RONDO! 19 OW te leerin 
g premises at rear of market hall to form fire- -engine 
, Mickey aoe a (accepted) re WS : ede) conveniences, &c. Mr. MEASHAM LEE, city 
SILLOTH. H. Tippett . : : 5 ‘ «6245 ee 
For erection of two houses. Mr, GEO, ARMSTRONG, architect, J. COLLIVER, Truro (accepted) en - + 237 12a | 
24 Bank Street, Carlisle. 
Accepted tenders. WALES. 
J. Gannan, plasterer . ; : : .£110 0 o| For erection of wire fencing at Lower Neuadd reservoir, 
J. Taylor, plumber . ; ; : ; » WE8Omn BO Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. T. F. HARVEY, engineer. 
Jc T. Kellett, slater. -; ; ‘ : ; RET ERO eo HILL & SMITH, Brierley All (accepted ). | 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. | 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 
SL a ttt—<“—sts 


‘Impermeable” Concrete Paving 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &c. 


ARTIF IGi AL STON For Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, Heads, Window 
Dressings, &c. fireproof Floors and Stairs. 


F. BRADFORD & CO. HOMERTON, LONDON, N.E 


- ESTABLISHED 1861. _ 


Golacrdsnaud: ALF ALFRED W ALKER & SON, 7 Upper James St., Golden Sq., Londen, W.) pois, 
ra? Woodville, Pudsey, Leeds. ie 


CONTRACTORS FOR eae SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, bie 
EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Buildings 

Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). 
Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, ‘“‘ Walkers, Concreters, Pudsey. 
pgp gs 


American Maple Flooring: 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. | 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 168,10 176 DRUMMOND STREET, NW 


Telephone No 773 King’s Oross, Telegraphic Address, “‘ Veneer, London.” 


, 


> 
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SUPPLEMENT 
WALES— continued. BROMSGROVE—continued. 
For sewerage in the village of Pontwalby, in the parish of ‘ 

Rhigos. Mr. JAMES P. hee surveyor, . Fa pie trent &: Co. ; ; y -& oo ees how 
R. W. Hunter . ; : 5 : a fAZ OF O Tuk Davieasites ; ; ; j pe pha O 
eee rer eee eed 991) OF ON! <7. "Darmell & Son’: o kas SO4 Oa OT O 

} : Ith ae ; : : : . 183,286 0 oO 
W. Lewis . . . . . > . . 79 12 oO W. Walkerdene 8 8 6 
. JONES, Graigfargoed, Treharris, R.S.O. : : ‘ : F 7 ; ih spt goal Sat 
Joseph Tilt . : . : : ; - 179,999 90 Oo 
(accepted ) . . . . : . wal 7G 2510 W. Sapcote & Sons. : : : . 179,686 0 0 | 
Tis, Lovatte ys, : : : é : - 178;949.. 09; O 
WALSALL. James, Ferbertues aun ote aioe ck ceo «5 170,800: 8.0,40 
For erection of cart-sheds, stables and other buildings, and | John Daliow <foiaien: o Saseleneale libs? eye)!- « 27G;360: -0}.0 

alterations to existing buildings at Daw End, Rushall, Kerridge & Shaw . . . . . - 175,922 0 0 

Walsall. Mr. FREDERICK W. MAGER, district surveyor. JcDarnsley S¢Sonsteea, st wuts se. A PAIGe O10 
W.D. Oakley . s . : A ° £819 12 5 Wm. Lee & Son . . . ; J Lipgetes fe, MowTe. 
W. H. Gibbs A . : ; s 775. O07 O Thos. Rowbotham. é ; ; ; . 171;29@) 0% 0 
D Smith . ; ” : i i | a 782 18" 0 Gowing & Ingram : é ; : - 170,468 o o 
J. Herbert . s : ; f : Pane OF 0 Thos. Lowe & Sons. , : : 4. n108,152.:0m-0 
W. Clare . ; z : S ; : » FONTS 9 E. Gray Hill . : ; ‘ b : “107,007, 0% @ 
ee ee. oe). hh OCG. oy oO’ © Win: Hopkins’. > ce eee) « 4167,000° 0) oO 
J. Holden ., s , : . ; f wOGth BS 0 Wm. Crane, Ltd. . . : . ‘ . 166,135 0 O 
J. Bates . rs , A : 5 4 G2 720 H. Willcock & Co. : ‘ : : - 164,448 0 Oo 
W. H. James ‘ 600 0 oO F, Lindsay Jones . : c 2 ; . 161,958 o Oo 
W. TILDESLEY, Portobello, Wolverhampton (ae J: Sess Brazier)". ; : : ; . 161,700 0 0 

cepted) . : : ot eval SRE SE’ OS 0 Thos. Johnson. . . : . - 161,220: 0 oO 

For sewerage works at Daw Pha Rushall. Mr. Prkepeick Fredk. Evans fg ee Mace gre cag 8 5055 On, O12) O 

W. MAGER, district surveyor. Smith & Pitts ; - 154,880 0 © 

* 
SeGonnders. ; j : : 3 . £935 0 0 B. Misa dette & Sons, Birmingham So rrSHA75e OF oO 
J. Barnes . : : ‘ j b : . 791 0 0 Accepted by the committee. 
J.Mackay . : ; : mo 50G er Int 3 
iE Pena, Walsall (accepted) . . . . 464 0 0 pene: Sk 
For a preliminary bore-hole and test pumping in connection 
MPR Ter 2 therewith, Ware Messrs. BAILEY-DENTON, SON, LAw- 
Received too late for Classtfication. FORD & SYMONS, engineers, Palace Chambers, West- 
minster. 
BROMSGROVE. R. D. Batchelor . : : : : : » £480 8 oO 
For erection of the proposed new lunatic asylum on the Barns- Dunn & Booth . - : : : : 452 5 6 

ley Hall estate, near Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. Mr. T. Tilley & Sons. > - . 3 : 7 t4ST) 1776 0 

GEORGE T. HINE, architect, 35 Parliament Street, West- J. Thom ‘ : : ; : . MEAL TO. O 

minster. Quantities by Mr. G. KENWRICK, Birmingham. W. Brown & Son. F ~ E4210 145°9 
J.G. Fincher & Co... - : . .£201,450 8 4 New Calyx Drill and Boring Company, ita. 396 8 o 
F. E. Davey, Ltd. : c : : a 195,502" 0.0 A. C. Potter & Co. . qe3rsnioe o 
Josh. Howe & Co. ; ; - ; wm 194030 +08 O A. Williams & Co... ve 330.16) 0 
Kellett & Sons, Ltd. . . ; P 4 FOr, 702. O10 LE GRAND & SUTCLIF FE, Magdala Works, 

McCormick & Sons. . : : ELOOGTOrs OO 125 Bunhill Row, E.C. (accepted) : : rine pseced 6 ake 


Tue BAT 1 NE FIRMS, L!0- 


TELEGRAMS: ae sth Depots— 
BCOLITE, LONDON BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. = gwr, wesreounne park, 
‘ , - x . / ; ., NINE ELMS, S.W. 
ee avenron.” Head Offices: IBA TTT. Pea Wee cnoeensau, manic 
LIVERPCOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE STREET EAST. . 
MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFGRD PARK. on ks P4 es 


QUARRIES. il srg QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. Ge {1 agntOr gh aS |BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. Ge |COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. ono e To be STOKE GROUND. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. an BRENIG, CRIS of WESTWOOD GROUND. 


Registered Reéisfered 
TRADE MARK, Benny The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. PORTLAND. Se ade MARK 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT?” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


VENTILATION AND WARMING 


By Mechanical Means, with Filtered, Washed, Warmed, and Humidified Air. 
HE AIR OF APARTMENTS CHANCED FROM 8 TO IG TIMES PER HOUR WITHOUT DRAUCHTS. ALL BUILDINGS DONE CAN BE REFERRED TO 
MA DHIR A ao A= SOM OME aah aly LEKS) aba ete fag LN 


WILLIAM KEY, Engineer, Mansion House Chambers (11 Queen Victoria St.), LONDON, E.C. 
L And 109 Hope Street, GLASGOW. 


: TELEPHONE, POST OFFICE—NO. 4,258, CENTRAL. 


EDFORD LEMERE«CoO. 


ARCHITEGTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


0 H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &c. 
HOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY, Price Lists and Estimates Fre. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS. 


247 STRAND, LONDON, W .C. (HRT Hivx, 
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MACCLESFIELD. 

For erection of a boundary wall round the land intended to be 
added to the present churchyard, and the forming and 
draining of footpaths-at St. James’s Church, Sutton. 
Messrs. WHITTAKER & BRADBURN, architects, 19 King 
Edward Street, Macclesfield. 


J. Bradburn & Sons’ . qe oe LOL 203 yO 
G. Roylance & Co, Ltd. 12251040 
H. Berry & Sons 7910, O 
‘W. Cuncliff . 62 I0 oO 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


WORKINGTON.—Jan. 20.—Competitive designs are invited 
for a public library proposed to be erected in Finkle Street, 
Workington. A premium of 252. will be awarded to the author 
of the design placed first in order of merit, and a further sum 
of 152. will be awarded to the author of the design placed 
second, and 1o/. to the architect whose design is placed third. 
Mr. S. Eaglesfield, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Workington. 


CONTRACT OPEN. 


LEEDS.—Dec. 6.—For street works in Conway View and 
Conway Mount, in the township of Potternewton; Beechwood 
Crescent and Welton Road, in the township of Headingley- 
cum-Burley; Branch Street, Bangor Terrace, Bangor View, 
Bangor Place, Bangor Grove, Bangor Street, Lytham Grove, 
Lytham Place and Cow Close Road, in the township of 
Farnley; also for the macadamising and flagging of St. 
Michael’s Lane, in the township of Headingley-cum-Burley. 
All particulars may be obtained on application to the Citv 
Engineer, Municipal Offices, Leeds. 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


MESSRS. THOS. CRAPPER & Co. of Marlborough Works, 
Marlborough Road, Chelsea, who hold warrants of appoint- 
ment from the King and the Prince of Wales, have just issued 
their new catalogue. It is a handsome and carefully compiled 
compendium of the high-class sanitary appliances for the 
manufacture of which the firm has achieved a well-deserved 
reputation. The book, which consists of upwards of 200 pages, 
is admirably printed and copiously illustrated, and as the prices 


of all the goods described are plainly given, it is a book of | 


reference which architects and builders will find of real utility. 


TRADE NOTES. 


ASHURST CHURCH, Steyning, has recently been fitted with 
the well-known “ Small Tube” hot-water heating apparatus by 
Messrs. John King, Ltd, engineers, Liverpool, employing their 
latest improved economical coil heater. 

A LARGE clock, with four dials and striking hours, has just 
been erected at Sheerness by John Smith & Sons, Midland 
Clock Works, Derby, to the design of Lord Grimthorpe. The 
same firm are also making a large clock for the Ripley Co- 
operative Society’s new premises. 

Messrs. W. Potts & SONS, clock manufacturers, Guild- 
ford Street, Leeds, have received instructions to fix a new clock 
with two external dials at St. Luke’s parish church, Harrogate, 
from the vicar and wardens; a new Cambridge quarter- 
chime clock for the parish church, Crewkerne, Somerset, and 
a new clock and bell for the Coronation committee, Haxby, 
near York. . 

THE Cranleigh Brick and Terra-cotta Works (E. & 
A. Miles, Ltd.), of Hazelwood, Cranleigh, Surrey, who supplied 
about six millions of their facing bricks to the recently com- 
pleted Christ’s Hospital schools at Horsham, have received an 
order for the red facings and moulded bricks for the Southern 
Hospital at Carshalton, where upwards of a million will be 
required, as well as an_extensive order for terra-cotta for the 
same building. , 


VARIETIES, 
ALFRED CLUYSENAAR, who was prominent among Belgian 
painters for his decorative works, died on Sunday last in his 
sixty-fifth year. 

EMILE BRETON, the French landscapist, has died in his 
seventy-first year. Hewas the brother of M. Jules Breton, the 
painter of peasant scenes, who is also a poet. 

A NEw factory is being erected in Domingo Street, St. 


Luke’s, E.C. The architect is Mr. R. J. Lovell, of 46 Queen 


Victoria Street, E.C. 

A NEW Liberal Club has been opened in Seymour Road, 
Higher Crumpsall, by Mr. F. Cawley, M.P, the member for 
the division. The premises include a large room for public 
meetings and a billiard-room containing three tables, as well 
as reading-rooms and card-rooms. It takes the place of a 
small building which has been in use for seven years. 


MANUF4, 


HIGH- 


CLASS 


For all DECORATIVE WORK. 


PARADA © We We're 


“O” QUALITY 


FOR INSIDE USE. 


The attention of ARCHITECTS, 


“INDIAN” QUALITY 


FOR OUTSIDE USE. 


BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c., is 


directed to the following points in the use of these special Enamels :— 


BRILLIANT GLOSS AND HARD SURFACE. . 
EASY FLOW AND MANIPULATION UNDER THE BRUSH. 
ENORMOUS COVERING PROPERTIES. 


USED SATISFACTORILY BY MOST OF THE LEADING DECORATING FIRMS IN THE KINCDOM. 


Made in any Tint or Colour required, or may be Tinted with Tube Colour Stainers. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, Ltd. New Cross, London, S.E. 


————————— 
| 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL COMPETITION: DESIGN SUBMITTED BY 
/ MB. R. A. BRIGGS, F.R.I.B.A—SOUTH ELEVATION. INTERIOR 
VIEW LOOKING HAST, SHOWING CENTRAL OCLrAGON. 


TELEPHONE HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES: HEREFORD._THE NORTH DOOR. 
A COFFIN LID. 


Se 


A RUMOUR is afloat to the effect that the site of St. 
James’s Hall and Restaurant, in Piccadilly, is likely to be 
acquired by an American syndicate for the purpose of erecting 
in their place an enormous hotel and restaurant, and some 
colour is lent to the report by the fact that Messrs. 
Chappell & Co. have secured a lease of Queen’s Hall 
jn which to hold their popular concerts. 

THE Pall Mali Magazine is undoubtedly one of our best 
illustrated monthly productions The Christmas number for 
December is no exception, and is replete with interest from 
cover to cover. From an architectural point of view, the article 
with illustrations on seven new cathedrals, viz Truro, West- 
minster, Brisbane, Cape Town, New York, Berlin and Liver- 
pool, possibly will be found the most interesting to our readers. 

THE altar of the chapel of the Sacred Heart in St. Charles’s 
Church, Upper Ogie Street, London, has now been completed 


“py the erection of the reredos from the designs of Mr. S. J. 


Nicholl, the architect of the entire work. The reredos forms 
a screen entirely across the chapel, rising to the springing of 
the vaulted ceiling, and comprises statues of Our Lord and of 
four angels bearing the emblems of the Sacred Passion, with 
tabernaclework and other accessories. The work was executed 
by Mr. A. B. Wall, of Cheltenham. 

THE second meeting of the session of the Chester and 
North Wales Archzological Society was held on Tuesday 
evening last, when Mr. W. Ferguson Irvine (hon. secretary of 
the Record Society of Lancashire and Cheshire) read a paper 
entitled “Chester in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries,” 
being notes on a number of recently-discovered documents 
relating to the city of Chester dealing from the year 1170. The 
paper was illustrated by excellent lantern slides (made by Mr. 
Newstead), and by kind permission of the owner of the docu- 
ments the originals were on view for inspection. Dr. Stolter- 
foth presided over a small attendance. 


MT. THORNTON, who has ‘for some time filled the post 
of assist int town clerk for the city of Leeds, was at a meeting 
recommended to the City Council for appointment to the posi- 
tion of deputy ‘town clerk, which has been vacant since the 
resignation a little while ago of Mr. C..C. Jolliffe. The salary 
attached to the office is 450/. a year, advancing by yearly 
increments of 50/. to 7507. The recommendation was made by 
the finance committee, over which Ald. Gordon presided. At 
the same meeting it was decided to increase the salaries of 
two assistant-solicitors in the town clerk’s office from 250/. to 
3002., and of the third from 200/ to 250/. 


THE new:Roman Catholic church of St. Cuthbert, Palatine 
Road, Withington, was formally opened on Sunday last. The 
new church, which’is estimated to cost 15,000/., has been 
designed by Messrs. W. Telford Gunson & Sons, of Man- 
chester, and is in the Byzantine style of architecture. In this 
respect it is a reproduction in miniature of the new Roman 
Catholic cathedral at Westminster. The length of the building 
is 100 feet, the width across the transepts 68 feet, with a height 
throughout of 60 feet. The church, which provides seating 
accommodation for 450 people, is handsomely decorated by 
means of a high dado of tiledwork that extends all round the 
building. The rest of the walls are of polished brick, in which 
spaces are left for the insertion of pictures of the stations of 
the cross or of saints. The churchis lighted by electricity, and 
when the walls have dried sufficiently a new organ will be 
placed in the gallery which has been erected over the sacristy 
and the confessionals. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


OWING to the rapid growth of the urban district of Kirkby- 
in-Ashfield, Notts, the Council have resolved to extend their 
waterworks, and have instructed Mr. J. R. Elliott, water and 
sanitary engineer, of Nottingham, to prepare a scheme for 
doubling their present capacity. 

THE foundation-stone of a United Methodist Free church 
which is being erected in Lawrence Road, Liverpool, was 
laid by the Lord Mayor (Mr. W. W. Rutherford) in the 
presence of a large gathering of members of the denomination. 
The church is in the Renaissance style of architecture, and is 
of red brick with white stone facings. It will seat about 450 
persons, and the schools underneath will have accommodation 


Specialists in all kinds of 


Metal Work, Fittings for 


__ Doors and Casements. _ 


TRADE 


Knocker 


WV 


New Illustrated Catalogue of 


Handle and 


HING & 


<| LONDON. | Deo 


Reproductions of the Best 
Periods of English and 


French Decorative Art. 


National Telephone, No. 2918 Gerrard. 


for 350 children. 
(CO. 


—$ 


Finger Plate 3541, 


MARK. 


Escutcheon 
E42. 


Back Plate — 
3956. 


54 to 58 Castle Street, Long Acre, W.C. Manufactory: White Lion Street, Long Acre, W.C. 


ACETYLENE LIGHTIN 


FOR COUNTRY HOUSE OR CHURCH. 


Over 350 complete installations in all parts of the Kingdom for Architects and others, to which we can refer, 


SURVEYS AND REPORTS BY APPOINTMENT. 
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IN his report on the circumstances attending the collapse 
of the tunnel near Loudwater, which is being constructed by 
Messrs. Panting for the Great Western and Great Central 
Railways, Mr. C. L. Morgan, the Board of Trade inspector, 
considers that the timbering ordinarily in use is not of 
sufficient strength to bear any sudden additional pressure, and 
that the collapse was due to an unexpected strain from the 
excessive weight above. As there was no sign of any fault, the 
mishap must be held to be a pure accident, the tunnel being 
driven through chalk to all appearance sound and good. 

SOME time ago a small dispute arose between Messrs. 
Tomkinson & Sons, builders, and some of their plumbers 
respecting the amount of money due to the latter. The board 
of arbitration, consisting of four masters and four employés, 
appointed to interpret the rules affecting such a case as the 
one in question, was not called upon to act, the operatives 
employed on Messrs. Tomkinson’s jobs and at their shop being 
instead called out. This has led to an extension of the trouble, 
the Master Builders’ Association of Liverpool having issued a 
forty-eight hours’ notice, expiring on Saturday, to lock-out the 
whole of the operative plumbers in the Liverpool district unless 
the men at Messrs. Tomkinson’s returned to work. This they 
had not done up to Saturday, and, consequently, the lock-out 
notice took effect. Upwards of 300 plumbers are affected. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE recently completed electric-light and power works at 
West Drayton were publicly declared open by Mrs. Donaldson 
Hudson, of Cheswardine, on Monday evening. The function 
was a brilliant one in every sense, for, in addition to the 
influential company present, the whole of the town was during 
the evening brilliantly illuminated with thousands of fairy lamps 
arranged with telling effect. At the conclusion of the ceremony 
Mrs Donaldson Hudson was presented with a switch letter- 
weight as a memento of the event. 

AT the meeting of the Rugby Urban District Council, the 
electric-lighting committee reported having considered the 
electric-lighting scheme in view of the refusal of the Rugby 
School authorities to take their supply from the town, and they 
unanimously recommended the Council to proceed with their 
scheme with all possible speed. Certain alterations in the 
routes in which it was proposed to lay cables—made possible 
by the refusal of the School—would reduce the present capital 


outlay by 2,009/., and, assuming the demand would amount to 
100,0co units, there was an estimated profit on the first year’s 
working of 2137, Mr. Hunter, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said there was a great future for the electric light in 


Rugby, and the undertaking should be in the hands of the 
Mr Styles wanted to know what caused the “ 
School authorities to withdraw. There was a loophole some- 


ratepayers. 


where, and he wanted to put his finger: on the spot. Mr. 


Hunter said he did not know it was possible to put a finger on 


a spot in a loophole. The report was adopted, Mr. Styles alone 
dissenting. 


INFLUENCES AFFECTING MODERN BUILDING.* 


To start making a list of all these 
political skit of some years ago, when it was reported of 
a statesman whe was described by another statesman as being 
as fluent as a waterspout after rain, that it took less time to 


repeat all the things he did not say than those he did. The 


number and variety of influences which affect modern build- 


ings is so extensive that a few moments’ consideration suggests _ 


the almost impossibility of tabulating them. Cost, choice of 
materials, site, aspect and similar considerations necessarily 


come first; but the prevailing architectural fashion, the restric- 
tions which the liberty of the subject in a free country must — 


impose—and very frequently the certainty that local develop- 
ment will within a limited time and under progressive condi- 


tions sweep away the building we now erect in favour of others — 


embodying features as yet unknown—are even more potent 
factors. bi 

To fully appreciate the effects of these influences, a little 
modern history will be sufficient ; in fact, no line of argument 


is ever so Clearly convincing or so directly emphatic as that of 


comparison—the old with the new, for example, in the present 
instance. 


. Compare the building materials we now employ with those 
Bricks were then made partly of © 


of one hundred years ago. 
clay, variously described as sand-stocks, slop-moulded, hand- 
made, whilst to-day almost universal is the use in this city of 
machine-made shale-bricks, possessing probably not a particle 


of clay, and almost equally common on the continent of Europe — 


is the use of hollow bricks made of pure clay. The old sand- 
* A paper read before the Institute of Architects of New South 


Wales, Sydney, by Mr. Cyril Blackel, vice-president, and published in — 


the Buzlding, Engineering and Mining Journal. 
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stock weighed about 6} lbs., 
about 8 ozs. of water. The shale-brick of to-day weighs about 
84 Ibs., and absorbs from 15 to 30 ozs. of water, whilst the 
continental hollow brick weighs about 5} lbs, and absorbs 
about 3 ozs. of water. 

The result of this is that whilst cavity walls were unknown 
till recent years, and are rarely used in Europe, they are with 
us almost an article of architectural faith with many of our 
architects, more especially the younger men 

* Take another building material — gall-corr-iron — which 


especially in the country is used so extensively that it is 


generally a matter requiring some tact and persuasion to induce 
clients to adopt any other roofing cover. 
ago this was practically unknown. The effect of the so general 
use of corr-gal-iron for roofing is the flat roof of light con- 
struction, the wearisome monotony of most of our country 
towns, the avoidance of materials which nature in many 
instances provides close to hand such as shingles, and a 
general lowering of the standard of design. 

Or if we take the material with which we finish the interior 
walls of our houses, known as plaster, stucco and one or two 
other names, we find an equal variance between the old and 
new conditions. In early days shell-lime burnt at Cook’s 
River and sand mixed with “ Paddington loam,” as it was 
called, were used for plaster, the loam containing a portion of 
clay. Now stone lime slacked some weeks before using, mixed 
with sharp sand washed free from clay, is most in demand in 
Sydney, whilst in France a thick coat of a rough quality of 
what we know as plaster-of-Paris woula be used. 

Formerly all our laths were split, generally of stringy bark, 


One hundred years | 


and absorbed after immersion partly to the fact that in a few of our public buildings the fire- 


proof coke concrete caught fire, and partly because it was 
found that the combustible material used in this concrete was 
about twice as great as the fuel needed to burn the terrra-cotta 
lumber which is now coming into general use tor fireproof 
ceilings and partitions. 

In stonework we find that Governor Hunter wrote to the 
Downing Street authorities from the neighbourhood of the 
Sydney Exchange that neither clay for making bricks nor 
stone suitable for building were obtainable in the settlement, 
so that all the buildings must be erected in wood. Later on 


the Governor reported that he had found suitable clay in the 


mow generally of sawn pine, wire netting or expanded metal, | 


whilst in many instances fibrous plaster in which plaster-of- 
Paris is the principal ingredient is taken in large blocks ready 
made to the job and screwed into position. 

At one time so universal was it that the base on which every 
‘building sat was a block of stone that the expression “ founda- 
tion stone” became an idiom; now, however, you will commonly 
hear a builder describing to another the progress made by 
explaining that ‘the concrete” is complete, meaning the 
footings, clearly showing how concrete has displaced stone, 
especially in ‘building work of a heavy character. Concrete on 
the Monier and kindred systems is developing possibilities of 
which we never dreamt, whilst fireproof flooring containing 
4o per cent. of coke has been generally approved by architects, 
‘and as generally condemned all within a few years, owing 


country some miles from the settlement—that is to say, near 
Christ Church—but that no building stone was available. 

Another stage is that of the use of stones so small that one 
man could turn them about, one reason for which is made 
obvious by the hieroglyphics by which some early Australian 
masons, who were not necessarily freemasons, showed how 
they spent their time. 

A later development was the use of very large stones 
moved by steam cranes, whereby the labour on the beds and 
joints was greatly decreased. In this connection I can recall 
an incident in which our worthy President was one of the 
parties: A builder who felt sorry for himself in being unsuc- 
cessful in obtaining a job from that architect’s office, and who 
probably appreciates that the increasing size of the blocks of 
stone would necessitate an expenditure for heavier cranes, &c., 
quoted to me, who was then only a boy, that the way to geta 
job in Mr. Mansfield’s office was to offer to make the whole 
front in one stone. 

But to leave building materials and to pass.on to other 
influences. Years ago there was no sewerage system necessi- 
tating large areas to each building, as also the.discharge of 
house water over the surface. In fact every man did what 
appeared right in his own eyes. That this neglect of sanita- 
tion was a danger, and was periodically appreciated by the 
authorities, is apparent from the regulations issued by the 
early Governors, that all huts within roo yards of the Tank 
Stream, which was the only water-supply, were to be at once 
removed, and that any woman found washing clothes within a 
like distance would be severely punished. Or to go further 
afield, we learn from the reports of a commission appointed to 
inquire into the causes of cholera in England half a century 
ago, that as the farmer regarded the fertility of his land as of 
the first importance, and this was dependent upon his supply 
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of manure, this was a matter of such consequence that he 
usually heaped it up against the blank wall of his residence, 
so as to be both literally and figuratively under his own eye. 
Instances of the ignorance or laxity in sanitary matters might 
be quoted without end as existing fifty years ago, but now in 
this city we are blessed with three distinct varieties of sanitary 
inspectors, who in. their enthusiasm occasionally exercise the 
authority they possess to the extent of compelling a city tax- 
payer to lay bare for their inspection a drain-pipe which 
apparently is working well and satisfactorily, but which might, 
in some respect, be capable of improvement That this in- 
fluence upon modern buildings has been an unqualified success 
we architects all agree, but never so fully do we appreciate it 
as by comparing matters as they are, bad as they may be, with 
what they were in years gone by. 

I am told that in 1898 a building was erected in Park Row, 
New York, 429 feet high, and consisting of thirty-three floors, 
including cellars, half storeys, rooms in roof, &c. Such a build- 
ing was impossible, financially at least, before the year 1855, 
when the invention patented by Henry Bessemer enabled steel 
to be produced from iron at a small cost, bringing down the 
price from about 90/7. to 9/, in round numbers. This building 
contains 7,000 tons of steel, which cost about 70,000/, as 
against about 700,000/. before Bessemer’s invention. Without 
this steel cofistruction the basement walls if made of sufficient 
thickness to support with safety the great height would have 
made,the lower storeys almost solid brickwork. 

Our forefathers lived in houses rarely exceeding three or 
four.storeys in height, of which the top floor was almost entirely 
composed of lumber-rooms, garrets, servants’ quarters, &c , for 
which purposes alone was it suitable owing to the serious draw- 
back of the stairs. 

Their living-rooms were almost entirely on the first and 
ground floors. 

The rapidly increasing use of hydraulic lifts enables the 
tenth floor to be made as accessible as the third, so that the 
same area of rocf covers a very much larger building. 

Gas, electricity and telephones have introduced further 
influences on design, as there is now no need for the céal- 
cellar, the lamp-room, or the wire-pull bell, as by pressing a 
button the room becomes brilliantly lighted for the exact length 
of time desired ; by turning on and lighting the gas-fire the 
room is warmed and brightened, and by means of the telephone 
a conversation may be had without the intermediary assistance 
of the messenger. In fact, the very names given as indicating 
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aR a 
power, capacity or force in electrical matters, called as they 
are in many instances after modern chemists and electricians, 
sufficiently prove how extremely recent is this innovation— 
ampere, volt, ohm, kilowatt, &c. 

That obnoxious insect the white ant is responsible for a 
good deal, and his influence on modern buildings is consider- 
able. 

Probably, however, popular opinions and habits have done 
more to cause architectural changes than anything else. How 
rare was a bath-room in houses 100 years ago, but now not 


only would its absence be worthy of comment, but in a house 


of any pretension tiled walls, a self-draining floor, a hot-water 
apparatus, shower, &c., are expected at the least. 

In old days a w.c. in conjunction with the living rooms was 
an impossibility, but now such are usual even where 2 
municipal sewerage system is not available. A reversion to 
the old-fashioned cesspit, situated 50 to 100 feet from the 
house, on the ground of health, would be indeed a change for 


us to-day. = 


In the matter of water supply, it seems only a few days ago 
that in Sydney the question of lead poisoning through drinking 
water from a lead cistern in the roof which was not coated 
was a burning subject for newspaper controversy, whilst an 
underground brick tank in which the roof water was stored was- 
the ordinary expectation, even in allotments of 25 feet frontage, 
where of necessity the w.c. cesspit and the underground tank 
must have been close neighbours. Now such a proposal 
would be stopped by the health authorities as an outrage on 
the public welfare. 

A Building Act, which every modern city of any pre- 
tensions is bound by, states that only certain materials may 
be used in the construction of buildings, and that they must 
be put together of specified thickness, with limited projections 
to the mouldings, &c., and windows only outlooking certain 
ways. - 

The Factories Act provides that the ventilation must be as 
approved, . fire-escape stairs provided, lavatory and other 
similar accommodation provided to suit the convenience of the 
workers, with special consideration for the sexes. 
room must be provided if the workers demand 

The Act which deals with the licensing of hotels ordains 
that in any case there must ke four bedrooms and two sitting- 
rooms, exclusive of those required by the family, which rooms 
must all contain 1,200 cubic feet of air, 


Another Act provides that all places of amusement, public 
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halls, &c., shall have fire-escape exits of a certain class, shall 
be seated in a certain way and have provision made for fire 
revention and extinction. 

Regulations of the fire-insurance companies compel, as far 
as their influence extends, and that is a long way, that the 
elevator shall be so constructed as not to increase the risk of 
fire, and that fire-preventers, such as Grinnell sprinklers, iron 
| doors, &c, shall be part of the building. 
| Again, modern inventions enable new methods to be em- 
| ployed. Thus by hydraulic pressure a self-acting appliance 
| 


enables a cellar which is below the level of the sewer to be 
kept dry and wholesome. A ventilating fan, worked by the 
same power, will drive air into this cellar and keep it fit for 
occupation, whilst an electric light completes the transforma- 
tion of a cellar which in old days was a danger to health, and 
| which would have to be filled up to prevent ‘spreading a 
pestilence, into a light, airy, healthy room, suitable for a good 
restaurant. 
| And this system of utilising every invention is rendered 
necessary by the overcrowding which modern need brings 
about. The original street of a chain wide was sufficient to 
allow sunlight into rooms when buildings did not exceed three 
storeys in height, but an increase to thirty-three floors neces- 
sarily prevents any sunlight reaching the lower rooms. If 
with the increase of a city’s population every street progressed 
jn popularity in equal proportions, an increase of one storey 
in height would add possibly one-third to the accommodation 
and sky-scrapers would be unknown, but instead of this, most 
of the increase comes within a small area, which soon induces 
a congestion of the street traffic, with the natural result of im- 
proved means of transit. 
. The improved transit, tram service or whatever it may be, 
further consolidates the population during business hours only, 
| as to live whole lives in such the atmosphere would be un- 
| wholesome. We find, then, that the modern tendency is not 
] 


to “live over a shop,” as did our forefathers, but to have the 
shop in the most crowded thoroughfare and to leave it alone 
between 6 P.M and 9 AM, which time we spend miles away in 
a dwelling from which all connection with our business is kept 
' as remote as possible. 
| Our ancestors invariably lived in the cities, we never ; the 
population of a city between 9 AM and 6 P.M. might be 
250,0¢0, but during the rest of the 24 hours not more than one- 
tenth of that number. All home comforts are now out of place 
the city, having migrated to the suburbs. 


Our ancestors, in a word, had a more. limited choice of 
materials with which to build, fewer appliances for domestic 
convenience, placed greater reliance on manual service and 
were less restricted by laws and regulations. As a consequence 
less was expected from the architects of their day. On the 
whole, however, it would, I think, be incorrect to say that their 
buildings were more solid or enduring than ours. Owing 
probably in a large degree to the inevitable evolution which all 
building sites undergo in such rapidly changing phases, our 
architects are accustomed to seeing —Ist, a suburban allotment 
with a detached house in the centre ; 2nd, an additional house 
on the vacant ground on each side ; 3rd, additional rooms in 
the front garden to be used as shops fronting the street ; 4th, 
the whole pulled down to make room for a different class of 
building. All these changes within probably one generation ; 
they therefore hesitate about putting more material, and conse- 
quently more solidity into a building than the site would 
warrant. 

Unfortunately, any consideration of the influences affecting 
modern buildings brings to mind such extraordinary changes 
mostly in favour of the rapidity of modern methods that all 
kind of absurdity passes current for facts. One such instance 
is fresh in my mind. An article in the World's News, of 
recent date, speaks of the wonderful rapidity in building made 
by a contractor whose name was Stewart, and who came, as 
might be expected, from America. Amongst other evidence 
of his ability, he induced bricklayers who had been accustomed 
to lay 4co bricks per day to increase this tally to 2,000 per day. 
If it were humanly possiblé for one pair of hands to lift and 
set 8 tons of material in proper position in the day, or at the 
rate of a brick to 15 seconds, kept up for eight hours, what 
class of work would be the result and what time would such 
work last? 

A return supplied to the Minister for Works shows that by 
day labour the average at the University during 2c6 days was 
839 per day per man, and at the Art Gallery during 371 days 
559 per day per man, while at a specially quick country job, 
where no stuck faces were visible, two men laid 126,000 in eight 
weeks, or 1,250 per day per man. 

During the last eighty years the wages of artisans have 
greatly varied ; for example, a bricklayer’s wages per day have 
been in Sydney as follows :—1823, 65; 1833, 553 1843, 55.5 
1853, 155. 6d ; 1854, 305.; 1863, 10s.; 1873, Ios ; 1883, 12s. 6d.; 
1893, 10s ; 1895, 85. 6d.; 1902, I1s.; whilst the same class of 
bricks sold in 1883 for 3/. per 1,000, in 1893 175., and at the 
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present time 38s ; whilst many other building materials have 
varied proportionately. 

The decade between 1880 and 1890 was noticeable, in this 
State and Victoria, as the age when jerry building in its worst 
‘aspect was rampant; but the passing of an Act, known as 
Reid’s Act, to regulate the width of streets and lanes, although 
not directly referring to buildings, has indirectly had a depress- 
‘ing effect on this class of property in this State, possibly because 
a better thoroughfare merits a better class of building. 

Some of the materials now in common use, such as metal 
lathing, fibrous plaster, Bagasse plaster, O K. bricks, hollow 
bricks, stamped steel or zinc for ceilings, Monier, concrete, 
opalite wall lining, trachyte, silicate, enamelled iron ware, tar 
paving, prismatic pavements, &c., were unheard of a few years 
ago; whilst cast-iron balcony rails, cement decorations and 
boxed-in sheet-iron baths were within the last twenty years the 
height of fashion. 

Historians generally agree that the most potent factors in 
changing during the sixteenth century the prevailing Gothic— 
which for 500 years previous had dominated England—into the 
Renaissance were in no sense architectural, but were the 
invention of the mariner’s compass, which doubled the size of 
the world ; the invention of printing, which enabled thinking 
men to spread their thoughts without restriction, and the 
invention of gunpowder, which, by changing the entire basis 
of warfare, diverted the rampant militarism of the age into 
avenues of adventure and discovery, rather than into domestic 
and intertribal feuds. 

In a similar way the most effective influences affecting 
modern buildings are, I think, only remotely in many instances 
connected with architecture; the social habits of a people come 
easily first with their varying peculiarities. Who can say that 
billiards, as played with us or in England, has not affected the 
design of houses? and in all probability ping-pong will do the 
same. Some years ago small dances in private houses were 
much more common than now, when fewer and more im- 
posing functions are in vogue, and they are held at public 
rooms hired for the occasion, whilst the billiard-room, which in 
former years was essentially a main retreat, is now frequently 
the lounge where receptions of a less formal character are held 
for both sexes. 

Next in importance comes climate as an influence, and here 
I would like to point to the absurdity of those who bewail our 
incapacity as modern architects in not evolving an “ Australian 
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domestic house be designed equally suitable for Finland,| 
Greece and Egypt? Because this is almost the grasp of an’ 
Australian style. Coglan tells us that during July one half of 
the Commonwealth has a mean temperature of from 4o to! 
64 degrees and the other half from 64 to 80. degrees.) 
whilst in December half of the continent never reaches) 
83 degrees, and the other half goes frequently to over 
100 degrees. Even in New South Wales, he. says, there are’ 
three marked divisions of temperature. The coastal districts 
north of Sydney have a mean temperature of 78 degrees = 
summer and 59 degrees in winter, whilst those south of Sydney 
are 67 degrees in summer and 52 degrees in winter. He ae | 
that “the famed resorts on the Mediterranean seaboard bear | 
no comparison with the Pacific slopes of New South Wales, | 
either for natural salubrity or for the comparative mildness of — 
the summer and winter.” i | 


{ 
| 
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COLUMNS FOR BUILDINGS. | 
THE durability of iron or steel columns is such an important | 
element in the possible age, or lasting capacity, of the modern | 
high building that it has once more, says the Engineering 
Record, come to be a subject of most careful and rather wide. 
discussion. The modern steel building frame commonly | 
carries the entire load sustained by the structure, including its | 
own weight, and the columns are the main supporting members | 
of the frame. Any active influence, therefore, which tends to 
impair the strength of the columns or to trench upon their | 
durability weakens—and possibly fatally—the resistance of the | 
building itself. * 
The danger of corrosion in iron and steel columns is no 
new subject of discussion, for engineering literature gives 
abundant evidence of its recognition at least forty years ago. 
Some of the most prominent forms of column section in the | 
early days of iron and_ steelwork were closed, thereby | 
making it impossible to inspect their interiors and to pro- | 
tect them by painting. So essential, however, to its | 
durability was the accessibility of the interior of a column | 
considered that closed sections were permitted in bridge 
work for a short period only The question was ably | 
argued and experiences supporting both sides were cited, but | 
the case was hopeless for the closed section and it was soon | 
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those in bridges, an entirely different conclusion has been 
reached in connection with iron and steel columns used in 
buildings. Although closed columns, even in buildings, have 
been criticised and their comparatively short life set forth, 
together with all the sources of corrosion which, it has been 
alleged, would give them very uncertain tenure of life, they have 
held their own, and they form to-day the prevailing type of 
member for buildings. It is true that the Z-bar and some other 
forms which are not closed have been used to a considerable 
extent, and that some of the more prominent early closed 
\ sections have been either Jargely or wholly displaced, but the 
fact remains that the closed box column in one shape or another 
largely occupies the field in spite of the fact that its interior 
cannot be painted after the completion of the steel frame. 

It is obvious that there must be some strong reason for this 
particular feature in structural development. It has been 
many times earnestly argued that the life of such a column 
must necessarily be limited by attacks of corrosion, both at the 
interior and exterior surfaces. Nevertheless, it persists, and it 
must be admitted that any serious danger arising from this 
particular feature of deterioration yet remains to be established. 
Undoubtedly, in a considerable number of cases, experience 
has shown the existence of some oxidation, but to no great 
extent ; and inno case of good design has the rate of oxida- 
tion been shown to threaten serious danger within any reason- 
able period. 

It is beyond question that the exposure of a bridge column 
is far more severe than that of practically any column standing 
in a well-designed building. In the latter case, compression 
members are usually entirely surrounded by masonry of one 
class or another, constituting almost complete protection even 
when the columns are embedded in an exterior wall, subjected 
to driving rainstorms, 

The fact that every type of box column leads to more 
simple and convenient detailing than any other class of com- 
_pression members undoubtedly accounts, in a large measure, 
for its wide adoption ; but this fact alone is not a sufficient 
reason for the existing situation. In addition to it there is at 
least the strong opinion, based upon considerable experience, 
that no sensible amount of corrosion need be apprehended 
‘with any period affecting immediate values or those likely to 
exist in the near future. It may not be demonstrable that this 
judgment is not defective, but it is beyond reasonable doubt 
_/the most potent factor in the persistence of the closed column. 
|Whether further developments in building construction will 
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continue the use of that. column is a different question. Ex- 
perience has shown enough to indicate, however, that when 
the box column or its type is displaced by another, the govern- 
ing influence will be greater economy or some motive other 
than apprehension of interior corrosion. 

The development of concrete-steel construction may indi- 
cate the field in which the improved column is to be found, 
Although the combination of concrete and steel has thus far 
been employed where greater tensile resistance than that of 
concrete alone has been imperative, it does not by any means 
follow that it may not be found advantageous for compression 
members, especially where a high capacity of resistance to 
heat of conflagrations is desired. Nearly all steel columns in 
buildings are enclosed in terra-cotta or masonry of one kind or 
another, either to secure a more ornate appearance or protec- 
tion against high temperatures caused by fires. It is buta 
snort and easy step to secure both of these results by a suitable 
combination of concrete and steel bars other than the 
usual steel compression member. Ina number of cases the 
interiors of steel columns have been filled with concrete, with 
an exterior covering of brick or other similar fire-resisting 
material. Abundant experience has demonstrated the effi- 
ciency of concrete protection against corrosion when the 
concrete is suitably mixed and put in place. A relatively wet 
mixture is needed so that voids will not exist, and also that the 
surface of the steel may be covered with a wet cement coating. 
When steel is so completely embedded in a relatively large 
mass of concrete it receives rigid lateral support, enabling it to 
act in compression like a short block rather than like a long 
column. Under such circumstances each square inch of steel 
section may properly be assumed to carry much more load than 
when under conditions requiring the use of a column formula. 
Again, the concrete is so circumstanced as to sustain a large 
load itself, probably not less than 4o to 50 tons per square foot. 
Indeed, by suitably reinforcing the surrounding concrete with 
light steel sections, such as wire, the concrete’s loading could 
probably be increased to 70 tons per square foot, without 
violating the canons of good practice. This development in 
the design and construction of compression members would 
possess a number of material advantages, including economy. 
The less expensive shapes of steel could be employed under 
much higher unit loads, and their combination with concrete 
would result in a solidity of section making the compressive 
resistance of that material available as well as attaining com- 


plete fire-resisting capacity. 
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THE USE OF GAS FOR WARMING ENCLOSED. 
SPACE. 


By THOS. FLETCHER, F.C.S. 


I HAVE been asked to reply to an article in the American Gas 
Light Journal, by Dr. W. H. Birchmore, on the above subject. 
It would be a waste of time and space to traverse and disprove 
the whole of his curious statements and “assumed” figures ; 
the correction of some of the simple and most glaring errors 
will be sufficient. It must, of course, be borne in mind that the 
system of heating used in this country is totally different to 
that in America, and that the close, dry heat and absence of 
ventilation there would not be accepted here, and the criticism 
refers in its fullest sense only to the English methods, although 
as regards actual facts and practice in America Dr. Birchmore’s 
‘errors are too glaring to be allowed to pass. 

The figures given as a case in practice refer to a room 
16 by 12 by 8 feet, 1,536 cubic feet air capacity. According to 
the English hospital standard, 509 cubic feet space is required 
‘fer each adult ; the room would therefore be large enough to 
‘be permanently occupied by three persons. The smallest 
space allowed in English common lodging-houses is 240 cubic 
wfeet for each, and at this rate the room would accommodate 
say seven persons for sleeping only, to be thoroughly venti- 
lated during the day. The smallest amount of fresh air con- 
sidered necessary for respiration in English and continental 
‘hospital practice is 500 cubic feet per hour for each adult, ze 
1,5co cubic feet for three persons, yet the “‘ Doctor” “ assumes ” 
that 10) cubic feet only will be required; why he assumes 
‘that the recognised healthy standard is fifteen times too large 
he does not state. “With a ventilation of 212 cubic feet per 
hour per head M. Peclet found a slight odour in a_ public 
school of 180 children of the age of seven or eight years ” (see 
Box, “On Heat,” page 243). For cleanly and healthy persons 
the accepted minimum is 250 cubic feet for respiration, &c. 
and 60 cubic feet for lighting. These are the quantities proved 
to be necessary by the greatest authorities as standards: the 
fact that Dr. Birchmore “assumes” they are all wrong does 
not carry much weight, and as his figures are based on this 
standard, evolved from his imagination, they are of little use. 

With regard to heating the air of the room, it may be 


accepted that 1 cubic foot will heat 825 cubic feet of air 
42'5 degrees, as stated. This, of course, varies greatly with | 


the composition and heating power of the gas, which in the 
United Kingdom will vary 30 per cent. or more, but that this 
air when warmed will retain its heat is a state of things 


existing in Dr. Birchmore’s imagination only. The loss of heat 


by walls and windows has never in any experiments I have 


made, or in the reports of any trustworthy authorities, been | 
less than 75 per cent., and varies from this to 87} per cent, | 


independently of ventilation The most charming point of all 


is that he “assumes” a renewal of 125 cubic feet per hour in | 


a room 1,536 cubic feet capacity, z¢. less than once every 
twelve hours. Now, as all the greatest authorities state that 
500 cubic feet of fresh air per hour will be necessary for each 
healthy adult, and that the air in the room, if it is to be kept 


sweet, must be entirely renewed at least three times each hour, | 


and more frequently if possible in case of sickness, it becomes 
rather interesting to know the result of the proposed reduction. 


It would probably be difficult to match even in the foulest and | 


filthiest underground Chinese dens ; certainly the most crowded 


and dirtiest English common lodging-house would be paradise © 


compared to it. 


mao ee 


I will leave out the question of the comfort and consequent | 


urgent demand in this country for radiant heat in preference to 
warmed air, flueless stoves and other sources of convected 


heat, which, although very much cheaper than radiant heat, is 
greatly disliked in this country. 
conditions, to reduce the loss of heat by a flue to 28 per cent., 
but such economy as this will be very rare, and it may be taken 
in average English and continental practice that the flue loss 


where radiant heat is obtained in any large proportion will be | 
Taking this, the “assumed” 100 cubic | 
feet for ventilation’ being at least fifteen times as great, and | 
the actual loss by walls and windows being at least 75 per 


quite 50 per cent. 


cent. of the whole, Dr Birchmore’s “assumed” figures require 
a little correction. It would appear that he has actually 


obtained the results stated in practice, and that by some | 


wonderful method he has done away with loss of heat 


through walls, &c., opening doors and the many other ways — 
in which heat disappears, and this opens up a new vista and | 
a source of heat hitherto neglected, which should render all 


fires and stoves unnecessary. It has been found that 284 units 


of heat are generated per head per hour, and this heat must | 
It would occupy too | 
great a space to go througn the calculations and trace the — 


be dissipated to keep the body in health. 
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‘authorities, but those interested will be able to do so by refer- 
ence to Box “ On Heat,” page 243. As the average heating 
i ower of our local gas is given as 720 units per cubic foot it 
will only be necessary for three persons to remain in the room 
to make it too hot for comfort, and that being the case, as 
proved (?) by Dr. Birchmore, no other heating apparatus will 
be required, and his wonderful stove, which will probably be 
brought out with a great flourish and offered for sale, is proved 
by his own figures to be totally unnecessary, every person being 
his own stove and warming apparatus, with a decided margin 
of power to spare. All this great discoverer needs now is to 
invent a method of utilising this spare heat for lighting, and we 
‘should then be both warmed and lighted by our own natural 
forces. Evidently the resources of nature are limitless, and the 
_ dreams of the most sanguine fade into insignificance before 
‘this, the greatest discovery the world has known. If he will 
perfect this I shall only be too pleased to negotiate with him 
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National Telephone Company, England had to come to Ireland 
to get what she wanted. In introducing to them his old’ 
friend and demonstrator, Mr. Porte, as the chairman for the 
coming session, he was sure they would hear from him an: 
interesting and instructive address. 

Mr. Arthur E. Porte then took the chair. He thanked his” 
professional brethren for the honour conferred on him in placing ~ 
him in the position of chairman of theirsection. They were aware- 
that Mr. Towle had been elected to the position, but fortunately, 
for him, and unfortunately for them, he was sought out by the: 
promoters of the electrification of the London Metropolitan: 
and District Underground System, and offered the leading 
position on that great undertaking, a position which he was- 
bound to fill with great distinction, and he (the chairman) 
felt sure that Mr. Towle had the very best wishes of every 
member of the section. To give them some idea of the 
extent of.the station Mr. Towle was about to erect in London,. 


it would be ten times as large as the’ splendid generating 
station of the Dublin United fram Company. In congratu- 
lating Mr. Towle on his appointment, they should also con-- 
gratulate their colleague, Mr. Percy Sheardown, on being pro- 
moted to the position lately occupied by Mr. Towle. Mr. 
Sheardown was a young man for so responsible a position, and\ 
it was pleasant to think that the Board of his company had. 
such confidence in his technical and administrative ability, and 
that they were able to promote from their own staff to the 
highest positions in the service The Chairman then spoke in. 
complimentary terms of Mr. Gill, who had been appointed, 
chief engineer of the National Telephone Company. They all: 
congratulated him on the appointment, and wished him 
success. They could not allow him to sever his connection 
with them without marking the occasion, and accordingly they 
arranged to present him with the piece of plate (a centre. 
piece) which they saw before them. The Chairman then pro- 
ceeded with his address, in which he dealt with the supply of. 
electric energy for lighting and power. Their new lighting. 
and power station in Dublin was approaching completion, and 
they trusted it would preve commercially possible to supply 
current for power purposes throughout the city at a price which. 
would induce a laige number of their manufacturers to employ 
electric driving in their works. He also dealt with recent 
progress in the design and manufacture of gas, and concluded 
the reading of his paper amid applause. 

Mr. Gill then read notes on a hydro-electric phenomenon, 
after which 


‘for the English patent rights. 


INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 


‘A MEETING of the Institution of Electrical Engineers (Dublin 
section) was held on Friday evening in the Royal College of 
Science, Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 

Professor Barrett, F.R.S., presided at the opening. There 
was a good attendance. 

' The honorary local secretary, Mr. Tatlow, said the local 
‘section now numbered sixty-one members. Since their last 
‘meeting they had lost their chairman, Mr. J. W Towle, and 
‘their hon. sec., Mr. Frank Gill. Mr. Porte, their vice-chairman, 
had been elected chairman, and Professor W. E. Thrift, vice- 
chairman for the present session. Mr. John Irwin, secretary 
of the electric-light committee, entertained the members of the 
local section at the Pigeon House on September 27, when they 
viewed the progress of the works, and Mr. W. Brew explained 
the arrangement of the generating plant. 

Professor Barrett said that few societies had in one session 
suffered so great a loss as the removal to London of their chair- 
-man and hon. secretary. They rejoiced that those gentlemen 

had been offered those high and responsible positions, and 
they were glad to think that to fill the positions of Chief 
Electrical Engineer of the Metropolitan Railway and of the 
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The Chairman made the presentation to Mr. Gill, and he 
expressed their best wishes to Mr. and Mrs. Gill. _ 

Professor Barrett in warm terms added his testimony to the 
services rendered to them by Mr. Gill, who, he said, had been 
an ideal hon secretary. When Mr. Gill accepted the position 
in London, Mr. Tatlow kindly took up the duties of hon 
secretary, and admirably had he discharged them. They ajso 
owed a debt of gratitude to Mrs. Gill and her lady friends for 
all they did to render attractive their social meetings. They 
trusted that Mr. and Mrs. Gill would long enjoy their new 
sphere of life and labour, and they wished them every happi- 
ness and prosperity. 

Mr. Gill expressed his thanks for the presentation, and Mr. 
Tatlow acknowledged the friendly references made to himself. 

The proceedings then terminated. d 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


A LECTURE was delivered at the Manchester School of 
Technology on Wednesday last by Mr. J. A. Young, R.P., toa 
large and appreciative audience composed of registered 
plumbers, sanitary inspectors, students, apprentices and others 
interested in sanitary science and its advancement. The 
lecturer, who was introduced by the Chairman of the Man- 
‘chester District Council for the National Registration of 
Plumbers, had taken for his subjects soil, waste and ventila- 
ting pipes, sanitary fittings, water supplies and their sources. 
By means of a powerful electric lantern and slides the various 
methods of jointing and fixing soil pipes were exhibited, and 
illustrations of bad and defective work, the features of which 
were pointed out, and the reasons why such methods were to 
be condemned. ‘The lecturer went on to explain the evolution 
of the modern soil-pipe and the advantage of small over large 
ones—the necessity of ventilation to afford an egress of 
carbonic acid and other gases, and also to prevent syphonage 
of traps in connection with fittings. 

The next item dealt with was waste-pipes. Various kinds 
of traps were thrown upon the screen, good, bad and in- 
different, one illustration being the very common one some 
years ago of fixing a bell-trap to a scullery sink with the waste 
discharging into a “dipstone” trap constructed inside the 
house. The diameters of wastes for various purposes were 
touched upon, also the importance of easy bends when change 
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of direction became necessary, the expansion and contraction 
of pipes due to the passage of hot and cold water. Lead, heavy 
cast-iron, glass-enamelled cast-iron, galvanised cast-iron and 
zinc all received their due appreciation and the latter its just’ 
condemnation. 
In speaking of the question of water supply, Mr. Young | 
remarked that the risk of contamination at the present time 
was fortunately very much less than it used to be. A Series of | 
seven or eight slides were exhibited, indicating how easily 
water might be contaminated by improper connection and 
overflows and cleansing wastes to soil-pipes, by the old service- 
box, the stool-cock and other methods now recognised as highly» 
dangerous. The pollution of wells by leakages from cesspools | 
was next shown, sectional slides being employed to illustrate | 
this. The qualities of a good drinking water were next intro- | 
duced, it being shown what these were, and that although water | 
from a chemical point of view may be a potable one, that a | 
bacteriological examination was necessary, as a chemical test _ 
did not reveal the presence of bacteria which might be ‘ 
dangerous and deadly in their character. 
In conclusion the lecturer said he regretted that the time at | 
their disposal did not allow him to go more fully into the water 
question, and that his subjects had been perhaps too large to | 
deal adequately with in a single lecture, and that his desire | 
had been to place something of interest before all the members | 
of his audience. He then thanked them for the genial welcome — 
they had afforded him and for their courteous attention. | 
A hearty vote of thanks was proposed by the Chairman, 
who said it was very evident they had listened to a practical | 
man, and that he himself had done so with great pleasure, and | 
he hoped the audience had. This was seconded by a member | 
of the audience, who testified to the skill and knowledge that 
had been exhibited in the lecture they had listened to. =| 
Votes of thanks to the Chairman and Secretary concluded 
the proceedings. 
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WIDENING LONDON BRIDGE. | 


THE Corporation of London determined some time ago to | 
widen London Bridge. The proposal caused much outcry, as | 
it was considered little less than .sacrilege to touch Rennie’s | 
Classic design. But although the simplicity of the structure ~ 
will be somewhat sacrificed and there will be a loss in the | 
severer beauty of the design, there will, it is maintained, bea 
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| The widening is being carried out, says the Z7mes, under 
the direction of Mr. E. Cruttwell, M.Inst.C.E., as engineer, 
and Mr. Andrew Murray, F.R.I.B.A., as architect, the resident 
engineer being Mr. Cole. The work will be begun by building 
‘out corbels or cantilevers from the existing bridge. These 
granite brackets, as they may be described, will carry the new 
 footways, and there will be at intervals refuges where standards 
‘for lights will be placed. By means of the hanging structures 
or galleries thus built out it will be possible to widen each 
footway from 9 feet 6 inches to 14 feet, and the roadway will 
also be widened by 2 feet 6 inches, bringing it up to 37 feet. 
| To build out a substantial stone structure such as this entails 
some heavy work, and necessarily the existing footpaths must 
be blocked to traffic, though the roadway will be kept 
open. The engineers have therefore built out on each 
side of the bridge a temporary steel footbridge, which will 
also serve the important purpose of a gantry to carry the 
travelling cranes used for the work. Each of these temporary 
_ bridges consists of five spans, one 157 feet 7 inches and four 
145 feet 5 inches. The spans run on each side alongside the 
permanent bridge, but are placed a few feet away from it for 
purposes of construction. The sides of the spans consist of 
lattice girders between which the passengers will walk, whilst 
the top booms of the girders will form a runway for the 
travelling cranes, by aid of which the new masonrywork will 
| be put in place and the old granite parapet and pavement will 
be dismantled. The span girders are 12 feet 6 inches deep, 
and the rai's upon which the cranes run are supported on 
timber placed on the top flanges of the girders. In order to 
| protect passengers during the work an iron roofing covers the 
footpath, there being thus formed a covered way which will 
be much appreciated during wet weather. On each tem- 
porary bridge or gantry there are two 5-ton electric travelling 
cranes, and by them the blocks of stone for the new work can 
be lifted from barges in the stream below and set in place 


passengers in the covered galleries of the temporary bridges. 
In order to avoid delay and to prevent obstruction through 
foundations in the river bed, a very ingenious method of 
supporting the spans, &c, has been devised. The piers of the 
main bridge have been utilised, and as they project laterally a 
- very much smaller distance beyond the main structure than the 
distance at which the temporary bridges are placed, it is 
_ evident that the supports for the latter have, as they go down, 
to rake inwards towards the bridge. These struts or supports, 
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without interfering with the vehicular traffic or with the foot | 
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each about 25 feet long, are of steel, built up in the form of a 
box girder, and are placed in pairs. The piers project far 
enough for one support to be veitical, but the other has to be 
at a considerable angle from the upright. To support the lower 
ends of the struts large steel shoes, bedded in with concrete, are 
fitted to the upper surface of the granite piers. It will be evident 
that when any considerable weight is placed on the struts 
which form the piers of the temporary bridges—such as the 
erecting cranes, with their loads, and the passengers—the 
tendency would be for the whole mass to fall outwards, de- 
scribing a segment of a circle of which the steel shoe on the 
pier would form the centre. In order to prevent this the two 
temporary bridges are attached to each other by ties, which 
pass through the roadway of the main bridge. There are two 
ties to each pier, and they consist of flat steel bars 12 inches 
by r inch. In this way attachment is made between the op- 
posite piers, which thus form cantilevers. At the shore ends 
the temporary bridges are supported by timber trestles built 
up from the stairs leading down to the river. The spaces 
between the ends of the steel girders, where they rest on the 
cantilever piers, are filled up with timber so as to afford a 
continuous runway for the cranes. 

The erection of the steel spans was a task of some difficulty, 
as it was not permitted to put false work in the river so as to 
obstruct the arches. The largest spans weighed 75 to 80 tons 
each, and these had to be raised bodily 30 feet to 35 feet and 
deposited on the piers. The contractors for the erection were 
Messrs. J. H. & W. Bell, of Liverpool, a firm which devotes 
itself to work of this nature. The general contractors for the 
whole work, it should be stated, are Messrs. Pethick Brothers, 
of Plymouth, whilst the contractors for the steelwork are the 
Patent Shaft and Axletree Company, of Wednesbury. The 
steel girders were put together on a large floating pontoon 
moored near the bridge. This pontoon was 113 feet long, 
60 feet wide and 7 feet deep, To assist in building up the 
girders a track was laid from end to end on which a steam 
travelling crane ran. The steelwork was delivered on to 
the pontoon in sections of a size convenient for transportation 
from Wednesbury, and the parts were bolted together to form 
the spans. The pontoon was then placed athwart the arch against 
which the span had to be erected. It was very necessary that 
the pontoon should be held securely and steadily in the right 
position for depositing the span, and some remarkable ground 
tackle had to be used for moorings. The pontoon being in 
position the operation of raising the lengths of lattice girder- 
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-work was begun. For this purpose two sets of legs, or gallows 
‘frames, were erected on the pontoon at a convenient distance 
apart. Each one consisted of two balks of pitch pine 48 feet 
long, and in cross section 20 inches by 29) inches square. 
These uprights were connected at the top by a cross-piece to 
which the lifting tackle was attached. By means of steam 
winches on the pontoon the span was raised and deposited in 
position on cantilever piers. To remove the pontoon it was 
necessary to lower one of each pair of the timber balks, and 
this was made possible by pivoting them at the deck, much in 
the same way as the mast of a sailing barge. The transom 
pieces connecting the two balks had also to be up-ended. 
It will be seen that the work was of some magnitude to be 
carried out on a floating platform, moored transversely to the 
‘run of the tide, but the difficulty of the operations was increased 
by the limited time allowed. The actual lifting of the spans 
occupied between fifteen and twenty minutes; the time required 
for taking the pontoon from its original position and back 
again was about three hours. In this work two of the powerful 
“+ Kaiser” tugs were employed, and a good deal of skilful water- 
manship, in which the Thames men are not surpassed by those 
of any other river in the world, was displayed. The time for 
‘fixing the ten spans was fifty-four days, the total weight dealt 
with being about 800 tons. 
The whole work is an instance of the importance now 
attached to the continuity of traffic. If London Bridge could 
‘have been closed the work of widening would have been simple; 
but even if one footpath at the time had been appropriated, 
with perhaps a small part of the roadway, the need for the two 
‘temporary bridges would have been obviated. Again, had the 
contractors been allowed to obstruct the river, the need for 
speed in the erection of the spans would not have arisen-—and 
speed in such work means expense. As it is, a novel piece of 
engineering work has been creditably carried out, and there 
will be no damming of the ceaseless streams of traffic that pass 
‘over and under London Bridge. 


THE ABBEY CHURCH OF DORE. 


THE Bishop of Hereford is strongly supporting an appeal for 
further subscriptions towards the repair of the freehold Cister- 
cian abbey church of Dore. 


In a letter on the subject he 


says :—“ Both for its architectural beauty and for its historical 
associations the church of Abbey Dore may claim to take rank 
among the most interesting ecclesiastical buildings in England, 
and its preservation from ruin is consequently much more than 
a matter of merely local interest. Standing as it does in a 
lovely valley, it will well repay a visit from all who are inte- 


rested in ecclesiastical architecture, and we shall be very | 


grateful to every Churchman who, out of regard for the 
beautiful churches which form no mean part of our common 
inheritance, will give us some generous help in our effort to 
preserve it.” 

From a circular letter signed by the Archdeacon of Here- 
ford and Prebendary Maddison Green, hon. secretaries, and 
the rector of Abbey Dore, the Rev. A Phillips, it appears that 
the church had been for some years in a very bad state, and 
the condition of the roofs and floor was deplorable. Subscrip- 
tions and donations received have up to the present time been 
almost sufficient to cover the cost of relaying the old pavement, 
underpinning some of the buttresses, a complete system of 
drainage, and repair to the roofs of the presbytery and tower 
and to the parapet of the latter. These works have been in 
hand for some months, and are now nearing completion, while 
all further work for the present has been suspended. A sum 
of 2,000/. is now urgently needed to clear off a debt of about 
150/, and to repair the roof and ceiling of the transepts, 
which are in a very dangerous condition, and for other 
minor structural repairs which will be necessary for the safety 
of the fabric. Up to the present time the funds subscribed 


have come largely from the county of Hereford and adjoining 
counties, about 1,700/. having been raised. Not only is it a 
very valuable and unique example of a Cistercian abbey _ 
church, but, having been preserved from ruin by Lord Scuda- | 


more in 1634, it also has a great many points of interest of this 
later date. In addition, many objects of interest and details of 
the planning, hitherto buried, have been brought to light, and 
the value of the building has been thus considerably increased. 
The work is being carried out by Messrs. Collins & Godfrey, 
of Tewkesbury, under the superintendence of the architect, 
Mr. Roland W. Paul, F.S A., of London. 
the work now in hand will be completed, and the committee 
earnestly hope that a sufficient sum may be obtained through 
the valucble medium of the Press, to obviate the necessity of 
stopping, even temporarily, the work of repair. Subscriptions. 
and donations will be gladly received by the Lord Bishop of 
Hereiord, the hon. secretaries, or the rector, Abbey Dore. 


In a few weeks time. 


Se 
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Section 13 Of the first schedule of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act says :—‘‘ Where any weekly payment 
has been continued for not less than six months the 
liability therefor may, on the application by or on behalf of 


‘the employer, be redeemed by the payment of a lump sum, 


to be settled, in default of agreement, by arbitration under 
this Act, and such lump sum may be ordered by the com- 
mittee or arbitrator to be invested or otherwise applied.” 
The amount to be paid as a lump sum is indeterminate, 
although it is understood that originally the sum was not to 
exceed 312 times the weekly payment. A case came before 
the Manchester County Court this week which reveals the 
difficulty of complying with the section. A workman who 
was injured obtained an award of tos. weekly against the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company. It was 
asked that the sum should be commuted. Judge Parry 
said it seemed to have been held by county court judges 
that the court-should discover the actuarial value of the 
weekly payment and assess that asthe sum to bepaid. He 
did not think that was the right view. The word “lump” 
was not a common word in statutory language, and it sug- 
gested the ascertaining of a reasonable sum, and not 
the making of a more or less scientific calculation. An 
injured man would be better. with 50/. or 1oo/. in his 
pocket than with 1os. a week, which, if he was a young 
man, might have a large actuarial value. On the other 
hand, the master could have no great object in capi- 


' talising his payments at their real value, and it was at the 


master’s option, and his. only, that the redemption could 
take place.. The section was very vague, but he thought 
it was intended to meet a case where an injured workman 
wanted to make a start in life in some new trade, and the 


-employer desired to help him. . Thereupon if they could 
“not agree on alump sum—one must not lose sight of the 
'word:; “lump ”—the arbitrator came in to help them to 


find out what was just. In this case he did not see there 
was any good reason for fixing a lump sum. The work- 
man was content, and on the whole his Honour thought 
things might well remain as they were, for if he fixed any 


sum at all it would probably be a larger sum than the 


company would desire to pay. 
_did not propose to take any steps under the section. 
_was glad the case had been brought forward, for unless he 


premises were visited. 


.ing year the city will gain the gross amount. 


At present, therefore, he 
He 


was directed by the Court of Appeal to discover the 
actuarial value in such cases, his view of the meaning of “a 
lump sum” would be that which he had just expressed. 
The case will no doubt be brought before a higher Court, 
and it is time some definite conclusion on the subject was 


obtained. 


THE name Philadelphia is enough to suggest general 


honesty; for what is brotherly love, if it can coexist with 


shirking mutual obligations? In that city, however, there 
is marvellous success in evading the payment of water 
rates, and it may be other rates also. It has been found 
necessary to make special inspections. Last year 248,226 
It was discovered that in 40,418 of 
them, or nearly 20 per cent., water was used withont any 
rent being paid. The irregular—that is to say, the dis- 
honest—appliances numbered 70,660. The water rent 
chargeable to these fixtures amounted to 146,057 dols. 
The cost-of the inspection was 26,448 dols., showing 
a net revenue to the city of 119,609 dols. Each succeed- 
It was in 


.Philadelphia the “Declaration of Rights” was signed, 


which was the first draft of the Charter of the United 
States. The document seems a mockery when so large a 


part of the citizens are indifferent to some of the primary 
obligations of men when they live together. 


THE annual convention of the American Institute of 
Architects will begin in Washington on Wednesday next, 


and will be continued during the rest of the week. Most 


ofthe papers to be read will have a localapplication. ‘The 
Improvement of Washington” will be treated by Mr. 


DaniEL H. Burnuam, Mr. FREDERIC Law OLMSTED, jun., 
and Mr. CHARLES Moore. There will also be papers on 
allied subjects, viz. “The Organisation for Municipal 
Improvements,” Mr. W. B. DE Las Casas; ‘‘ The Modern 
City,” Mr. ALBERT KELseEy; “ Improvements in London, 
England,” Mr. OWEN FLEMING; “ Water Effects in Landscape 
as Applied in St. Louis Exposition,” Mr. E, L. MAsQueray. 
Captain J. S. Sewe.t, U.S.A., will read a paper on “The 
Relations of the Architect and Engineer.” There will also 
be exhibitions of drawings and photographs illustrating the 
proposed improvement of Washington by the Park Com- 
mission, and of the competitive drawings for the new . 
Municipal Building, Washington. Mr. C. F. McKim will 
preside at the meetings, 


THE French Academy would now be able to alter the 
old saying about the want of reverence in the sapeur, for 
there is alarm in all sections of the Institut not only about 
the operations for the improvement of the Rue de Rennes,, : 
but also abou: the undermining by the Paris Metropolitan: 
Railway. Nothing is sacred to the navvy, not even the 
Palais Mazarin, which stands on the site of the Hétel de 
Nesle, and for which Louis Levau prepared the designs, 
which were realised under the direction of Lamerrt and 
D’ORBay. A memorial has been sert to the Minister of 
Public Instruction calling his attention to the situation. 
It is considered that the passing of trains beneath the parts 
of the buildings used by the officials and for ordinary 
meetings is likely to affect the solidity of the walls, and, 
moreover, the noise will be a hindrance to the proceedings. 
In such a case what can a minister do but endeavour to 
compromise? Paris wishes to equal other cities in 
possessing an underground railway, and in order to gain 
that end the inconvenience to a few scholars is likely to be 
overlooked or minimised. 


‘THE letter from Mr. JOHN HoNneyMAN, R.S.A,, relating: 
to the Glasgow sewage scheme, which, financially at least, 
must be considered a failure, becomes the more remarkable 
when we remember how long a time has elapsed since he 
first brought his ideas on the subject before the public. 
In 1858 Mr. HONEyMAN read a paper before the Archi- 
tectural Society of Glasgowon “ The Purification of the Clyde 
and the Ventilation of Drains.” At the meeting he 
exhibited a full-size drawing of a substitute for the old: 
syphon trap of which the defects were recognised. The 
new trap was made by Messrs. Brown, of Paisley, and was 
tested in several of Mr. HonEyman’s works. But he did 
not patent it, from a delicacy about using it if he stood in 
that position. The late Mr. BucHAN made a slight altera- 
tion, which was not, however, an improvement, and it is 
now universally known as the Somerset trap. In PaRKEs’s 
‘“‘ Hygiene” the trap is mentioned as the only double-eyed 
trap then existing. Mr. HoNEyMAN has therefore a claim 
to be heard on the subject of the drainage of Glasgow, and 
his condemnation of the action of the committee of the 
Corporation should be seriously considered by the people o 
that highly-taxed city. : 


ALTHOUGH in the Dublin Corporation much is said 
about economy, it is not always promoted in the most 
effectual manner. There is, for instance, an Englishman, 
Mr. H. H. HEL tins, who is resident engineer for the main 
drainage works, which are of so difficult a nature they were 
delayed for over thirty years. That he is an efficient officer 
is evident from the admission that he saved the people of 
Dublin about 15,000/. in the course of six months. For so 
responsible an office, and which must be considered as no 
more than temporary, a salary of 500/. a year is not 
exorbitant. Mr. Hetuins asked for an increase which 
would bring up his salary to that amount. On the plea that 
the Corporation is over-engineered, the members refused 
to agree to the request. It would not even be agreed to 
that any rise in the engineer’s salary was desirable. Com- 
pared with other towns, the engineering staff of Dublin is 
arranged on an economical basis, but the true cause of the 
opposition is, we suppose, the nationality of Mr. HELuins. 
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PAUL. BAUDRY’S LETTERS. ; 

MONG the French painters of the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century there was not one who stood higher in 

the affections of his brethren than Pau Baupry. A stranger 


- who met him for the first time would be able to realise the 


reasons why men were attracted towards him. The impres- 
sion he made was one of trustworthiness. His countenance, 


- his. bearing, his. conversation. gave the conviction that 


Baupbry would be true. to his: principles regardless of the 
cost to himself, and that promises would be realised how-: 
ever much he might have to suffer. He was below the. 


_ average height of his countrymen, but the manliness of his 
‘expression made one regardless of feet and inches, and it 
“seemed as if Ropin’s bust in bronze was a more fitting 


representation of him than any portrait in oils. A native 


of Roche-sur-Yon he was a typical Vendean in whom 
loyalty was predominant. 


, The life of Pau Baupry has engaged many pens, and 
those in quest of information about the painter will find 
what they desire in the volume which M. CHar.es 
EpHRusst has devoted to his friend. He exemplified the facili- 


-ties which aré offered in France to students of the humblest 


classes for their development when they are endowed with 
ability. 
musician, and his ambition was to see PauL earning his 
living as‘a violinist. From nine to thirteen he went reso- 
lutely through monotonous exercises without his enthusiasm 
being excited. Then he was permitted to turn his atten- 
tion to drawing. In remote towns artists who once dreamed 
of glory in Paris are sometimes glad to find a retreat, and, 
fortunately for BaupRy there was one of them in Roche-, 
sur-Yon. His name was Sarroris, and he had been a 


‘ 


‘pupil of ABEL DE Pujot. . \ 


prize. _ The subject that 


He realised the lad’s power, and endeavoured to secure 
amore successful career than his own for PauL Baupry. 
He was able to persuade the local authorities—which is 
never a difficult task with a provincial maire or préfet— 
about their duty to aid so promising a youth. In 1844 the 
youth, who had not fully attained his sixteenth year, was 
despatched to Paris in order to win more glory for La’ 
Vendée. Like so many art students of those days, he 
began the campaign in DroLinc’s studio. 

Students of art in Paris are allowed to play many pranks. 
on each other, but they have a regard for the renown of 
their atelier, and when they see a proinising comrade he is 
allowed to pursue the even tenor /of whatever way he, 
believes will lead to the goal, with ‘its Prix de Rome. 
Those in Dro.tuine’s studio must have imagined, when 


_Baupry did not carry off everything at ithe first attack, that 


the judges were jealous. , After three years he won the 


second grand prix, then. for two years',in, succession he 
failed, and it was not until 1850 that he. attained the coveted 


+ 


He was the son of a sadotfer who was also a. 


Wy 
i 


Zenobia, Queen op Pamyra, and,,BAUDRY’S work revealed 
academic influence, but at the same time he endeavoured 
to realise the ‘scene as an actual incident. ‘There was also 
a variety in the,colouring which was unusual: “ 


The correspondence }was continued for several 
years. The letters were entrusted to.M. Pau. BoNNEFON, 


and a selection from’ them has appeared in some numbers 


of Z’Art. They form one of the most attractive records of 
artistic life which exist. 1 ea ee Agana fe 

In ‘1850.,the form of government was‘ uncertain in 
France. Lovis. NAPOLEON’ -was..nominally head of a 
Republic, but, few believed, he »would long, accept that 
position, Old..DRoLLING.at the dinner he gave to his 
prizemen proposed,‘ in a voice solemn and sombre,” the 
simple toast, A la République !” « But Baupry had too 
important:a task before him to allow himself, to be led 


aside by. politics. He ieft for Rome at the end of the year, 


There, he devoted himself to study. ...But.the news of the 
coup d’état alarmed him for the sake of friends. He 


implored MARIONNEAU never to expose himself.to danger _ 


for the sake of .a political idea. ..The world then appeared 
to him, as to.Dr. PANnGtoss, as the. best that was possible, 
and for an eager student the Villa de Médicis was an 


Elysium. But it,was not long. before he felt the need of 


money,, in order to derive all'the. profit that was attainable 
from his sojourn. ‘I am lodged as a prince, that is to. 
say,in a palace. I am fed like a, cardinal, but there are 
holes in my hat.” . It was impossible to make ends meet on 
75 francs a. month, and to visit Venice, Naples and other 
parts of Italy would require 1,009 francs a year. BAuDRY 


_was, however, sgon relieved,' for.:the Vendeans. continued 


the subsidy, and, indeed, increased it from 600 francs to 
1300 tranes,:* ekg eae 

He lost.no.time in travelling to Florence, not directly, 
but sometimes. in; diligence, sometimes on foot, in order to” 
see as much of Italy as he desired. Among others in 
Florence were, at that time, Louver and LEROUTEUX, 
architectural .prizemen, and. BOUGUEREAU, now universally 
known by his paintings. BOULANGER had.gone to Naples. — 
At Florence he paid two paulo, or about rod, a day for his — 
chamber. His ambition was inflamed by the works of the — 
masters. “Iwas thinking yesterday on leaving a gallery,” — 


. 
. 


-he wrote to his’ parents, ‘about the glory and fortune | 
which an artist ¢an attain by means of,a piece of canvas of 
year was Lishermen discovering | ® few feet square and some paint. | N othing more—a canvas — 


ea} 
4: 


{ 


- 


_ EURIPIDES, one of the greatest poets of antiquity.” 
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and an idea. And when. the idea is grand, your name, 
however obscure, is grand,and puissant‘ as that of an 
emperor; even if you were only the son ;of a labourer like 
RAPHAEL, or the son of ‘a woman who sold-vegetables like 
: After- 
wards Baupry had to go through a process of disillusion- 
ising, and his notions about féme were. modified. ‘Then he 
recalled how little after all was known about the great 
masters. VASARI collected only a few anecdotes, and to 
some artists he was indifferent.* After BaupRy had completed 
his work in the -Paris'Opera House, what he sought was 
repose, not glory. AFD. : 

Before he returned to the .Villa: Médicis he had studied 
in Florence, Venice, Modena, Parma, Milan, Mantua, 
Padua, besides smaller places. He was glad to settle down 
to work in a fixed domicile.. He contemplated painting 
two subjects, viz. the Contest. of Jacob with the Angel and 
Fortune with the Child who Slept on the Edge of a Well. 
The second subject was suggested by La FonrTaine, for 
whom Baupry had a true Frenchman’s idolatry. Indeed, 
the fabulist became, as it were, a guide to him as a painter. 
He said afterwards, ‘It is with LA Fontaine, with that 
charming spirit at once so natural and so Gallic, that I have 
toddled towards Correcoio, Titian and LEONARDO DA 
Vinci. I have not had the pretension to create; I am 
happy if I am able to remember.” He toiled at the two 
paintings like a galley-slave. 

He next made a journey to Naples. EDMOND ABouT 
somewhere gives a delightful description of his meeting 
with the solitary. ‘Little PauL” in Pompeii, where tie 
young painter seemed to be as happy as if he were in con- 
yersation withthe old artists who had adorned it. Anout 
was a cynic, with an ambition to make literature a stepping- 
stone to political power, and he treated miany subjects as if 
he were an epigrammatic statesman. Like the Englishman, 
he cared for nobody, and nobody cared for him. But there 
was one exception, PAuL ‘BAuDRY, ‘and ‘the little affection 
he possessed he was always ready to bestow on him. 
About the time we mention the painter’ may have found a 
solace in Pompeii. The pictures he sent to Paris were 
subjected to the usual comments which are inevitable with 
contributions from the Villa Médicis. He was pained, but 
resolved to overcome the critics. Consequently he in- 


creased his ardour for’ study, and he’spared no trouble to. 


discover the causes of thé success of the foremost Italians. 
His style was transformed. It was no longer suggestive of 
the fierce Gallic invader, but of the polished artist who 
avoided everything which might be taken as unrefined. 
He was not the first who was conquered by Italy, the 
enchantress. 

We cannot follow all the stages of his career. It was 
recognised that he was a master of decoration who could 
infuse life into VESPER, AURORA, PH«EBUS, and make the 
hours and seasons something more .than abstractions. 
Commissions came to him from many quarters. For the 
Hotel Galliera he represented the cities of Italy by typical 
figures which, at his desire, were published in Zhe 
Architect. Prix de Rome. men are loyal, and when 
CHARLES GARNIER obtained the commission for the Opera 
House he secured the most important part of the painted 
decoration for PauL Baupry. It might be imagined that 
the painter had never executed any work except of cabinet 
size. He began a spécial course of education. BauprRy 
spent the winter of ‘1867-68 in drawing from photographs 
of RAPHAEL’s cartoons, and in the summer he came to 
London in order to ‘colour his copies. Then he went to 
Spain to study the style of VELAsQuEz. He returned to 
Rome to renew his acquaintance with MicHeL ANGELO 
and RAPHAEL, some of whose works he had already copied. 
A visit to Venice followed. In spite ofall his labour, 
perhaps on account of ‘it, inspiration was coy. “TI have 
eight large figures to invent and three great paintings for 
the soffit?z, When are the visions of them to arrive? I 
cannot tell, and I dare nct return to Paris until I have 
seized and fixed them on blue grounds like ‘naturalists with 
butterflies.” In his despondency, however, he had one 
consolation, for his brother, over whose: education as an 
architect he had watched, had just obtained the first medal 
of the Salon for two architectural designs; 

His friend MarionNnEAv. knew that Baupry was likely 
to forget his own intérests'in so costly a method of study, 


and seems to have remonstrated with ~him. The painter 
tells him how the account stands. He had finished twenty- 
two canvases for the Opera House. In order to complete, 
the enterprise he went to Italy. “At, his own cost and 
without any subvention from the State he had painted three 
large ceiling pictures, one measuring 13 metres, or over 
40 feet, and eight colossal Muses for: the voussoirs between 
each painting. If he seemed to have deserted the Salon it 
was through devotion to the “ grande peinture” with which 
so few artists occupied themselves, for success, and often... 
fortune, are more likely to be assured by a small picture. 
In return he had the satisfaction of knowing that if glory 
arrived to him it was purchased by an entire neglect of 
profit. He made no solicitation, although he was elected 
a member of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, and he said: 
his success was more owing to his paintings in the Hotel 
Paiva than to those in the Opera House. BAUDRY was 
growing indifferent to renown, and he said he often :mplored 


‘the most brilliant journalists of Paris not to bore the public 


with “ma minuscule personne.” 

The outbreak of the war disarranged all his plans. - 
When order was restored he resumed operations. To carry 
out some of the vast paintings he was obliged to use a loft. 
at an inaccessible: height in the Opera House. He was 
grateful to Tuiers for his efforts, by which work of that 
kind was practicable, and as a testimony he presented the 
old statesman, who was as minuscule as Baupry himself, 
with the copies of RAPHAEL’S cartoons he had completed 
in London. The paintings at the Opera House, with so 
conscientious an artist, never seemed to approdch com- , 
pletion. It was in vain Baupry declined commissions or 
put prohibitive prices on portraits, with the resolution to 
sacrifice all his time to the work on which he had most 
relied to uphold the Vendean reputation for art. The 
canvases still demanded increased toil. At first ‘he was 
assigned a part-of the series, but he doubled the quantity. . 
without any increase of price. At length the end was in, : 
view, and then he found himself to be nervdus and: 
harassed, seeking only repose, cordials and covering, for the 
winter in the loft seemed to be Polar. He decided on 
exhibiting the paintings in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts for 
the benefit of a society for succouring painters. If there 
was any excess he proposed to ask a small share towards an 
asylum in his native place and for another artists’ society. 
It is satisfactory to know that the exhibition was successful. 

Free from his gigantic contract, BAuDRY was able to: 
travel in Egypt and Greece with his brother, the architect. 
But his journeys made him prize France more thaa 
formerly, and especially the western parts... He was asked 
to design the diploma of the Universal Exhibition of 1878, 
of which a reproduction was printed in this Journal. 
Another national work was offered te him which was suitable 
to turn all his powers in a new direction. He was invited 
to paint the walls of the Panthéon with scenes from the: 
life of Joan or Arc. His enthusiasm was renewed, and 
he was prepared to devote himself to it with as much in- 
difference to his pecuniary interests as when he undertook 
the Opera decoration. To the end of his life it was his 
fondest dream. There were, however, material cares which 
were an obstacle to its realisation. He had to take up 
private commissions, but with all his productive power 
Baupry never allowed the supply of his works to equal 
the demand. He was the last representative of the con- 
nection between the Italian and French Renaissance ; we 
might even say that in his works the identity of the two is 
accomplished. ‘The explanation is to be found in one of 
his letters, where he says, ‘‘I live always as a student,” and 
that was not only amidst surroundings that were poverty- 
stricken, but in thought, for he never ceased to look up to 
the Italians as if they were lawgivers who could have no 
modern rivals. If he had to grapple with the history of the 
peasant girl he might forget CorREGGIo, and France would 
have gained much. But his life will always be a reminder 
of a devotion to art which was sublime, and the letters in 
L Art reveal that with all his labour he continued to be as 
cheerful and kindly disposed as old La FonTaIne. 


New Board Schools have been erected at Wigginton, 
Yorks, from the designs of Mr. W. H. Brierley, architect ‘to 
the School Board. A) 
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ENGLISH RENAISSANCE WOODWORK.* 

HE adaptability of wood for building was suggested 
by the ancient.and general belief about the Greek 
temple originating in a timber hut. At a later time an 
example was given of what might be called the same human 
instinct when Sir James Hatt explained to the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh that the great Gothic churches were 
derived from the rustic dwellings of the north, and demon- 
strated how by driving posts into the ground and by tying 
willow rods to them a true Gothic arcade was formed. The 
theory was made memorable through its adoption by Sir 
WaLTER Scott, who, a$ a master of woodcraft, was favour- 

able to everything which increased the interest of trees. 
~There was one excuse for any extravagance of specula- 
tion about the relative merits of wood and stone as building 
materials, in the circumstance that neither could be sup- 
posed to have evolved a spécial style of construction or of 
ornament. Nor can it be said that in modern times with 
all our striving after originality we are much more success- 
ful than the builders of former ages. The delicate wood- 
carving of the French was imitated among us in a patented 
cement composition in the eighteenth century, and is now 
reproduced with the utmost fidelity in cast-iron. Indeed, 
it is common to seé in a room the same old Roman orna- 
ment in a variety of materials, tiles, plaster, wood and 
metal. If we possessed a complete series of ancient Nor- 
wegian and Icelandic timber houses we might then observe 
an approach to a style that was emphatically dictated by 
the material. The master’s high seat in the ské/, or state- 
room, was said to be flanked by ornamental pillars or 
columns. There was carving in which dragons, or ling- 
worms, and other. imaginary beings were elements, and 
scrollwork abounded. 
carving, and sometimes the metalwork of the Northerns 
were derived from older examples in wood. We may also 
suppose that the early timber dwellings in Normandy and 
Brittany, as well as in England, must have’had features 

which were likely to be traceable to the same source. 

_The examples shown in Mr. Tanner’s “ English 
Interior Woodwork” are suggestive of the South rather 
than of the North. In the sixteenth century England 
was beginning to feel some of the influence of the 
Renaissance. The Classic style, however, suffered a “sea 
change” in transmission, and the details of English 
jotuery will not sustain a comparison with those of the 
beautiful varieties of woodwork which are to be found in 
Italy. But at least in the examples selected by Mr. 
‘TANNER we must acknowledge there has been a restraint 
which did not allow of the extravagance which is supposed 
to characterise much of our Renaissance work. 

The designers were obliged to fill their spaces with 
panelling. It will be observed in the plates now published 
that in arranging the panels right-angled forms were 
generally employed. Occasionally there are diamond- 
shaped examples and a few with arched heads, but it is 
rare to find an elliptical panel. Variety was obtained in 
the squares and rectangles by means of mouldings. They 
were not always easy to “run” in those days, but it is 
evident from many examples that it was realised that wood- 
working differed from stone-cutting by the facilities offered 
‘or having many mouldings in a limited space. The fram- 
ing of the panels gave opportunities for introducing carved 
ornament instead of moulding, and then, as riow, the egg 
and tongue appeared to find most favour. 

In employing columns the Tuscan was the favourite, 
and it was often made the subject of a free treatment 
which must be admired. Next came the Corinthian. The 
Ionic was rarely utilised, and we see on those occasions 
the volutes, which are characterless if judged by Greek 
types, relegated to newels, balustrades, or terminals. Few 
figures are to be seen among the examples. A great deal 
of conventional ornament was in vogue at one time, and 
towards the close of the period illustrated GrinLING 
Gissons brought imitation to a perfection, or it may be to 
?n excess, which was never surpassed. As WALPOLE said, 


* English Interior Woodwork of the XVI., XVII. and XVIII. 
Centuries: a Series of the best and most characteristic Examples of 
Chimneypieces, Panelling, Staircases, Doors, Screens, &c. Measiired 
and Drawn with Introductory and Descriptive Text.. By Henry Tanner, 
jun., ACR.L.B.A. (London: B. T. Batsford.) 


It would appear as if the stone | 


the swags have a similar abundance of fruits. rt 
_to combine horizontal and raking lines on the balusters is 


examples, 


scale, with the exceptien-of small ‘sketches to indicate the® 


“There is no instance of a man before Gissons who gave 
to wood the loose and airy lightness of: flowers, and 
chained together the various productions of the elements 
with a free disorder natural to each species.” But disorder, 
although it may have its use, is ‘out of place in architectural 
decoration: phe k eign te'? 

The plates begin with two sixteenth-century screens 
from the Charterhouse, London, which are ornamented 
almost to excess. They are of the class in which “ bits ” 
of various kinds were used, probably without any definite 
plan of the whole. A fireplace from Ipswich is remarkable 
as belonging to a private house, but in detail it is also frag- 
mentary, and we are told ‘the carved: panels on the frieze 
are rather barbaric, and do not compare favourably with 
the more delicate design in the frieze to the panelling round 


.the room.” . The judgment suggests that’ Mr. TANNER is 


not blindly idolatrous about his’ subjects. : The entrance- 
hall of Hardwick has. simple panels with a balustrade to 
the gallery, in which graceful vase-like forms are introduced. 
Some examples of staircases fill a separate plate. The 
panelling in the library of Merton College gains interest 
from age and position.: But, a, little more variety would 
have been desirable, although it would have imposed addi- 
tional labour on the artificers. Two examples from the 
South Kensington Museum show a combination of English 
and Italian treatment.' A porch from a drawing-room, 
Broughton Castle, is interesting, and the object.of it was, 
we suppose, to afford a means to display the armorial 
bearings of the.owners._, ino: ae m ; 
Haddon Hall is always likely to be -utilised as an 
example of English work..| WaLpote, in describing similar 
mansions, said:—“ The apartments are lofty and enormous, 
and they knew not how to furnish them. Pictures, had 
they had good ones, would be lost in chambers of such 
height; tapestry, their chief movable, was not perfect 
enough to be real magnificence.”. In the drawing-room of 
Haddon Hall the panelling was only employed in the. parts 
where, there was no ‘tapestry. . .All--visitors: to. Hatfield 
House may not shave observed in the long gallery that 
“unfortunately the panels to the great shelf are. only 
painted on, which is inclined to give the whole composition 
a tawdry appearance.” . 
-Knole House is a peculiarly interesting subject, for 
besides early seventeenth-century work there, is in the 
‘Ambassadors’, Room” an example of Inico Jongs’s 
treatment. There are a broken pediment, Italian borders 
of several kinds, Ionic pilasters, &c. Without the name 
of the designer, the elegance of the style would demand 
attention. _As an example of florid Italian the stair- 
case of Thorpe Hall, by Joun Wese, the pupil of 
In1co JONEs, is not easily matched. The only modern 
examples which resemble it are. castings. There are other 
patts of the mansion illustrated which suggest the com- 
petency of Wess to continue his master’s style. .WREN’s 
organ-case from Pembroke College does not express so well 
the Italian manner. His woodwork :in ‘the church ‘of 
St. Lawrence Jewry, St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, and Trinity 
Cellege, Cambridge, Hampton ‘Court. and Chelsea 
Hospital is far superior. It is evident also that GiBBons 
co-operated with him, and the: flowers and: fruit are 
almost enough to compel an esthetician to wish that so. 
much naturalism was, legitimate decoration.. The orna- 
ment taken from Farnham Castle, if aot by Grippons, was 
likely to have been: executed by one of his assistants, for 
The effort 


curious, but not entirely successful. There are enough 
walusters on the last page to be taken.as models. ; Those. 
from Burford Priory of a wavy pattern are light and. 
sufficient to express that they form a screen, and, as they 

serve no constructive end, do not need to be massive. 

The collection in Mr. TANNER’s volume is sufficient to: 
suggest the English efforts to express Renaissance ideas in. 
one division of building. where: utility and decoration are. 
combined. The plates provide for a necessity in practice, 
as there isno book which brings together so many related 
or is. equally ‘suggestive »of; the efforts made. 
during a couple of centuries to deal with the same problems. 


By means of the work much time wili.be spared in hunt-) 


ing- out examples for designs. The drawings -are:all to. 
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general effect, and can therefore be utilised without difficulty. 
For the purposes of study the plates can be taken in the 
order they are given, but for application the reverse course 
may be adopted with advantage, for Jones, WeEpB and 
Wren had mastered the essential spirit of the Renaissance, 
and were more at ease in applying it than their pre- 
decessors. | 


BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 


O* Saturday last a meeting of the committee and subscribers 
to the British School at Rome was held in the rooms of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. 

The chairman (Professor Pelham) said that the School had 
hitherto lived under provisional conditions and a provisional 
government, which were to give way to a more permanent 
state of thirgs. They all felt regret at the death of Mr. 
Spring-Rice, who as chairman of the committee had rendered 
great services both as a scholar and as a financier. Mr. 
Spring-Rice had died in the midst of a career of eminent 
public work, from which he had found time to help the 
endeavours in which they were engaged.’ He moved the first 
resolution, which was seconded and carried, “That all sub- 
scribers present who are not members of the general committee 
be added to the general committee.” 

The hon. secretary (Mr. William Loring) then read the 
report for the session 1901-2, in which it was said that the 
School was formally opened by Lord Currie, His Majesty’s 
Ambassador to the Quirinal, on April 11,1901. It had now 
terminated the first complete session of its existence as a 
working institution, andon the whole the results achieved 
were Satisfactory. The Italian Ministry of Public Instruction 
extended to the students all. the facilities which it was accus- 
tomed to grant to members of such institutions, and the 
official introduction to the authorities of the Vatican library 
had been effected through the kind offices of Cardinal 
Vaughan. With the other foreign Schools in Rome relations 
were of the most friendly nature: Special mention should 
be made of the kindness of Mgr. Duchesne, director of the 
French School, who secured for the School, from the French 
Minister of Public Instruction, a most valuable gift in the 
publications of the French sct ools both at Athens and at Rome. 
The committee also desired to express their appreciation of 
the assistance rendered to it by Lord Currie and the staff of 
the British Embassy, one of whom (Sir Rennell Rodd) had 
consented ‘to join the committee. At the instance of the 
British Consul, Mr. Morgan, an informal conference was held 
at the Consulate in April last between representatives of the 
British School, of the Anglo-American Archzological Society 
and of the British Academy of Arts, and it was hoped that 
with the British Academy of Arts, at any rate, some definite 
plan of co-operation might be framed. The rooms leased for 
the School in the Odescalchi Palace had proved to be well 
adapted for the purpose, but much remained to be done in the 
way of providing fittings and furniture. The committee had to 


acknowledge very gratefully the numerous gifts of books 


already received. Dr. Steele’s munificent donation of books 
and bookcases was mentioned in the report issued to sub- 
scribers last January, as also were the grants made by the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and by the publishing 
firms of Messrs. Longman, Murray, Macmillan, Rivington, 
Methuen and Bell. Among the more valuable books pre- 
sented by individual donors were the “Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum,” given by the Rev. S A. Thompson-Yates ; 
Forcella’s “ Iscrizioni delle Chiese di Roma” and Frazer's 
“‘Pausanias,” by Mr. J. D. Paul; Eckhel’s “ Doctrina 
Numorum,” by Mrs. Oldfield; a set of the publications 
of the Accademia dei Lincei (since 1898), by Dr. Thomas 
Hodgkin, and of the “Journal of Hellenic Studies” (since 
1888), by Mr. J. C. Bailey. A copy of Duchesne’s edition of 
the “ Liber Pontificalis” had also been promised by the Rev. 
A. C. Headlam The committee had also to thank the 
Paleographical Society for presenting the entire series of their 
publications. Thanks chiefly to these benefactions, the library 
now contained upwards of 1,000 volumes. The School opened 
‘with two students One of these, Mr. Thomas Ashby, of 
Christ Church, Oxford, -sometime Craven Fellow of the 
University, had continued to devote himself to the topo- 
graphical researches in Rome and the Campagna, which had 
avon for him a. name ; the other, Mr. Cuthbert Blakiston, also 
of Christ Church, and at present Craven Fellow, was occupied 
with the study of the architecture of the fourth century A.D. 
In- addition to these two students, two others had been more 
recently admitted, Mr. Bernard Webb, who was sent out by the 
Institute of British Architects, and Mr. Peter S. McIntyre, who 
held a studentship. from the University of St. Andrews for 
palzeographical studies. The best evidence of the work 
accomplished by the School was supplied by the volume of 
<‘Papers of the British School at Rome,” recently published. 
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Of the two monographs contained in the volume, that by the 
director (Mr. Rushforth) on. Santa Maria Antiqua, was 
the only adequate account of the church as yet published, 
and was of great.interest and importance. Mr. Ashby’s 
paper was an excellent illustration of the work still being done, 
and to be done, in the Campagna Romana. The committee could 
not turn to the financial aspect. of the affairs of the School 
without expressing their sense of the severe loss which it had 
suffered by the death of Mr. Stephen Spring-Rice, the hon. 
treasurer of the School. The audited accounts covered the 
period from October 1, 1901, to July 31, 1902, The receipts 
in the subscription account amounted to 478/.,and the expendi- 
ture was 536/, showing a deficiency on this account of 58/. 
The donations amounted to 113/. It was obvious that strenuous 
efforts were still needed to put the School on a firm financial 
footing. The comparatively favourable results of the ten 
months’ working were largely due to the subscriptions of 
colleges and other public bodies, which were only promised for 
short terms of years, and death had already begun to make 
itself felt among the individual subscribers. The committee 
were of opinion that the time had come when the constitution 
of the School should be placed on a more definite footing than 
had been the case hitherto. New rules had been modelled,on 
those in force for the British School at Athens, with such 
modifications as the different circumstances of the two schools 
appeared to require. The general committee, having served 
its purpose, would be invited to vote its own dissolution, and 
the newly-constituted committee would report anually to the 
subscribers, as in the analogous case of the British School at 
Athens, with which it was hoped that the Roman School might 
ultimately establish an even closer connection than had yet been 
possible. 

The Chairman said that it was clear that good work had 
been done, and he read an extract from a letter which he had 
received from Professor William Ramsay, of Aberdeen, who 
wrote that he thought very highly of the School’s annual, which 
disclosed a unity, plan, order and purpose of which there was 
too often reason to regret the absence. 

Mr. Mackail, in moving the second resolut ‘on, “That the 
report of the executive committee be adopted and that the 
rules submitted by them be confirmed,” insisted that if the 
work was to be adequately done the directors of the School 
should be well paid ; and, indeed, on such a sphere of opera- 
tion two directors were really needed—one to preside over the 
department of ancient art and history, and the other over that 
of the Middle Ages. 

Dr, Charles Waldstein, in seconding the resolution, observed 
that the continuity of history from ancient times and through- 
out the Middle Ages was better realised in Rome than on any 
other spot ; and the Renaissance really centred in Rome. It 
was to be hoped that as there was already a student sent by 
the Institute of British Architects the full co-operation of that 
body and also of the Royal Academy would be secured. 

This resolution having been carried, 

Mrs. Strong moved the third, ‘‘ That the general committee 
be dissolved,” and expressed the belief that valuable: results 
would be obtained from the papers issued by the School, which 
might in time rival those obtained by French and.German 
scholars. The experience gained by our School at Athens 
would be of great value, and she ventured to think that many 
fine works of art in Rome, hitherto supposed to be copies, 
would turn out to be originals. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. A. H. Smith, and 
carried. 

The last resolution, proposed by Mr. Hogarth and seconded 
by Mr. Hill, ‘That the President of Trinity College, Oxford, 
be elected chairman under Ru'e IX. (1) ; and that the fol- 
lowing be elected members of the committee under Rule IX. 
(2) :—Professor J. S Reid, Dr. G..W. Prothero, Dr. C. Wald- 
stein, Sir Rennell Rodd, Mr A.B. Cook, Mr. F. Haverfield, 
Mr. W. Loring, Mr G. A. Macmillan, Mr. A. H. Smith ; that 
his Excellency Lord Currie, Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, and the 
Dean of Westminster be appointed trustees under Rule 
XXVIII.; and that Mr. Edwin Waterhouse be appointed 
auditor for the current financial year,” was also carried. 


GLASGOW SEWAGE SCHEME. 


hak following letter to the Glasgow Herald from Mr. John 
Honeyn.an, R.S.A., relates to the scheme which is now 
under consideration for dealing with the sewage of the city :— 
The demand of the sewage committee for another million 
for the completion, or rather towards the completion, of their 
gigantic sewage scheme has aroused an amount of interest 
throughout the community which might have been. evoked 
much more profitably. six years ago, when it was still possible 
to prevent the Town Council from incurring such an enormous 
expenditure for such:a trifling return. Even now it may be 
worth considering what sort of return we may reasonably hope. . 
for. 
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When the committee decided to ask power to borrow one 
million instead of the more modest sum recommended by their 
sub-committee, they gave as their only reason that this would 
allow the works on the south side of the river to be proceeded 
with at once, so that the great object of the undertaking—the 
purification of the Clyde—might the sooner be effected. 

Now, assuming the purification of the Clyde to be the only 
outcome of this enormous outlay—the limit of which we have 
not yet nearly reached—it will naturally occur to most people 
who now sce their direct interest in the matter, to ask, Is the 
purification, or the partial purification, of the Clyde in its 
course through Glasgow worth paying, say, 2,5c0,000/. for? 
This question, of course, ought:to have been asked before; but 
even if it had been answered in the affirmative, and the 
citizens had agreed at least to spend, say, 1,000,000/. on the 
undertaking, they may well be excused if they feel both surprise 
and indignation when told that they have been committed to 
pay double that amount without their knowledge or sanction. 

The frustration of Sir Samuel Chisholm’s scheme, involving 
a cost of 750,00c/, was hailed with satisfaction by prudent 
citizens ; but even that was quite a different affair from this. 
It prudently managed the 750,coo/. would have yielded at least 
enough to cover the interest, and might possibly have resulted 
in profit; but the two millions, on the contrary, can result in 
nothing but dead loss from beginning to end; they must 
simply be a perpetual burden on the community, necessarily 
involving another, grievous to be borne, in the shape of annual 
upkeep and working expenses. And for what? I again ask. 
For a mere esthetic fancy, a thing which not one-tiftieth part of 
the population will be able to appreciate, or, indeed, know any- 
thing about, and which will be of no. material advantage to 
anyone. No one probably will venture to deny that to burden 
a city with a debt of over two millions sterling to obtain for an 
insignificant fraction of the population a hypothetical benefit so 
intangible must be regarded as at once absurdly extravagant 
and extravagantly absurd. 

It may perhaps be urged that the proposed change will 
affect beneficially the health of the city, but there are good 
grounds for believing that that is merely a fond delusion. The 
idea that the river as it is is a source of danger to the health 
of the city was long ago demonstrated to be false. More than 
forty years ago, during one of those periodical scares which 
induced our Town Council to spend many thousands of pounds 
on reports by eminent engineers, a well-known Glasgow archi- 
tect, in a paper which was published at the time, called atten- 
tion to the fact that when the vital statistics of districts having 
the same class of inhabitants were compared it was found that 
the death-rate in the districts nearest the river was invariably 
lower than in those further removed from it. More recently, 
the careful observations regarding the purity of the air in 
different parts of the city under the direction of the late Dr. 
Angus Smith, explained this circumstance by proving that the 
purest air was found to be under Glasgow Bridge, and the next 
purest at the harbour, near the Sailors’ Home. If anything 
else was needed to clear the much-maligned river it will be 
found in the declaration of Sir William Gairdner, in the course 
of the discussion on Dr. Smith’s paper, that “it was impossible 
to prove that the impurity of the Clyde was a cause of disease 
of death.” 

It would thus appear that we cannot regard this huge 
sewage scheme as a sanitary measure. There is, indeed, some 
reason to fear that its effect may ultimately prove to be of an 
opposite character. This appears to have been the view of the 
President of the Architectural and Engineering Section of the 
Aberdeen Congress of the Royal Institute of Public Health, who, 
in his opening address, referring to this point, says that unless 
special measures are taken to prevent it, “it may prove to be not 
beneficial but detrimental to the health ofthe community.” Also 
that “the effect of the change will merely be to substitute the 
great intercepting sewer for the river as an outfall for the lateral 
sewers, and it may be doubted if this substitution will be a 
Sanitary improvement, for it seems evident that the open air 
and sunshine over the broad surface of the river is much more 
favourable for the development and attenuation of noxious 
germs than the comparatively close and damp atmosphere of a 
subterranean sewer.” 

In view of these facts, the miserable attempt of the sewage 
committee to account for the extraordinary discrepancy between 
the estimate of cost and the amount actually spent up to date, 
and the uncertainty which naturally prevails as to the dis- 
credited committee’s estimate of future expenditure and the 
sufficiency of the proposed loan, Mr. W. F. Anderson’s pro- 
posal to delay operations on the south side in the meantime 
appears to have much to recommend it. 
have many obvious advantages, cliiefly :—(1) The experience 
gained in the construction and working of the western section 
might be turned to good ‘account ; (2) the committee would 
have plenty of time to get reliable estimates of the cost of 
the southern works; and (3) it would still remain an open 
question whether the work on the south side should be carried 
out as designed, modified or abandoned. 


This course would. 


_ rhe sum now asked for may.be sufficiént to complete the- 
entire scheme, but we cannot be certain of that till the western; 
section is completed and in working order. If, when that is 
done, a sufficient amount remains to complete the work on the 
south side, good and well ;, but I think it exceedingly unlikely. 
that the citizens of Glasgow will submit to further taxation, 


x 


so extravagant and unproductive. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


‘MEETING of this Association was held in the rooms, 
117 George Street, on the 26th ult. Mr. “A; Hunter: 
Crawford, the president, in the chair. After some ‘formal 
business the President read a paper on “ The Heating of Build- 
ings by Steam Vapour.” He discussed the-warming more: 


disadvantages in the usual system adopted with the low-pressure 
hot-water system which, while excellent im:many ways, was: 
unsightly :—(1) The large size of ‘pipes amé, radiators: which it 
required ; (2) its cost; and (3) its liabilitysto -be*injured by, 
frost. Attention was drawn to the method of héating commonly. 
adopted in Germany. This was distinct insmany of its im- 
portant. details from the low-pressure. system largely used in 
America, and recently adopted somewhat freely in this country.i 


the steam boiler at.a pressure; of only half-pound per square- 
inch, the complete automatic’control of this pressure, the entire. 
absence of air-valves: on, the radiators, the use of only one valve, 


plete control of the amount of heat given off. by the radiator. 
| The attention of heating engineers was specially drawn to the 


placing in houses in a way so as not to be at all an eyesore. 
Mr. Crawford, illustrated: by sketches the details of the 


thanks, 


t 
. 


CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE first general meeting of the Classical Association of 
Scotland was held in Edimburgh on Saturday, under the 
presidency of Professor G. G. Ramsay, LL.D. en 
Professor Baldwin Brown read a paper on “Some Archa- 
ological Aids to Classical Study.” He displayed a number of’ 
photographs of ruins and statuary, drawings: of coins and 
various maps and diagrams illustrative of ancient Greece and’ 


living interest to the literary studies of the pupils. Combined 
with archeology Classical studies would develop upon lines. 


and elevating tendency ; faculties left untrained by a purely 
literary education would be developed, and a substantial con-* 
cessicn would be made to the scientific spirit by incorporating” 
upon Classical work some of the methods which gave educa-' 
tional value to the pursuit of natural science. ae 

Mr. J. F. White, LL.D., in proposing a vote of thanks to. 
Professor Baldwin Brown, said the art of Greece had done as- 
much for the world as the literature of Greece. He mentioned® 
that a scheme was on foot whereby Aberdeen would be provided 


for his address, said the coincidence of Germany and America 
encouraging Classical studies was peculiarly significant, par- 
ticularly as the two countries quite independently had arrived 
at the same result. 
superficial reform which under the name of reform was_ 
reaction—from the idea that they were to begin with purely 


tion, which took time and trouble. 
advocates of modern languages in this country was twofold— 
the commercial people wished to teach modern.languages only 
for the immediate object of the shop, and scientific people 
looked upon modern languages merely as an instrument in the 
teaching of science. Once they got the conception of a study 
that it was to be worked at merely as an instrument enabling 
them to get on to some other subject, the whole dignity and 
, value of the study was lost. From the first he had advocated 


alternative to ancient languages, they should have a dignity 
of their own and.be treated as branches of study which were 


This country was in danger from that — 


utilitarian specialisms and get rid of the wider basis of educa-~ 
The mistake made by the 


the giving of the option which now existed in the University - 
between modern languages and Greek. All he contended for . 
was that, if modern languages were. to be taught as.an | 


a 


during this generation at least, for the completion of a scheme. — 


particularly of domestic buildings, pointing out. the following: 2 


The principal points in the former system were the working of 


for admission of steam’ to the radiators, and the fact that — 
this valve could be opened to any extent desired, giving com~ — 


system because of its extreme simplicity in working, its security” 
from injury by. frost, its easy control, and its suitableness for — 


apparatus, and at the close he was awarded a cordial’ vote of — 


Rome, and pointed out how these might be used to give a — 


that would render still more potent for good their humanising 


with the best museum of Classical sculpture in Scotland. © 
Professor Butcher, in moving that the chairman be thanked _ 


worthy of leading up to academic study and not merely leading - 


into a commercial house. 
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. RICHMOND HILL. 


A T the meeting of the London County Council on Tues- 


-# 


day the parks committee presented a_ report in 
‘connection with the former negotiations with Sir Whittaker 
Ellis for preserving the amenities of the view from Richmond 
Hill. It was pointed out that the properties at Twickenham, 


_ known as Cambridge Park Gardens and Haversham Grange, 
_avhich are within the view from Richmond Hill, are at present 


~ owned by Sir Whittaker Ellis. Recently the Cambridge Park 


’ Gardens property was offered for sale by auction, but was 
bought in. The owners of these two properties and of Meadow 
' Bank adjoining to the westward are under covenant each with 


- the other not to build in advance of a certain line. 


It was the 
desire of the committee that an agreement embodying this 


. covenant should be scheduled’ to the Act of Parliament 
authorising the purchase of Marble Hill; but they were not 


in the Bill then before Parliament. 


able to obtain the consent of the owners of the ‘properties 
to this course in sufficient time to enable this’ to be done 
In October, 1901, Sir 


* Whittaker Ellis wrote forwarding a plan showing the line above 


referred to so far as his properties were concerned, and stating 
that he would undertake not to build below that line provided 
the Marble Hill property were retained as an open space. He 
afterwards wrote stating that if the Marble Hill estate and such 
other adjoining properties were secured by the London County 


' Council as would, in their opinion, preserve the view from 


Richmond Hill, he would be quite willing to give such under- 


- taking as the Council might desire that the land he held on the 


_ present, except conservatories or other 
_for garden . purposes. 


opposite side of the river, being Cambridge Park Gardens and 
Haversham Grange, should not be further built upon than at 
buildings of that nature 
Cambridge. Park 


When, however, 


_ Gardens were recently offered for sale, there was no reference 
jn the conditions of sale to restriction of building other than 


the covenant with the adjoining owner. On Sir Whittaker 


Ellis being asked to cause an announcement to be made in 
the auction-room that the property’ would be sold subject 


to the undertaking he had given not to build upon it, he 
replied, “I certainly never contemplated binding the property 
4n other hands than my own, and of course it will now be for 
ahy purchaser of the property to deal with the question.” The 
committee are advised that Sir Whittaker Ellis can be required 
to enter into the undertaking indicated by his letter, and 


. accordingly recommend the Council to pass a resolution to the 
effect that such steps as may be necessary be at once taken for 


the enforcement of the promise, and generally for the pro- 
tection of the Council’s interests in relation to the view. 

» Captain Swinton pointed out that, in regard to the recent 
auction of some of this property, Sir J. Whittaker Ellis had 
gone back on hjs undertaking not to build. 

Colonel Rotton declared that the Council would never have 
voted one penny for the purchase of the Marble Hill estate 
had they known that Sir Whittaker Ellis took up the position 
he now did 

Mr. Torrance took the same view, and said that in this 
aatter the committee had been led into atrap They had done 
all they could to come to terms with Sir Whittaker Ellis, but 
had found it impossible. 

Mr. Piggott pointed out that counsel’s opinion had been 
taken, and it was upon that that they were proceeding. 

_ The recommendation of th 
adopted. - 


“~ 


-PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


(a his last report to the Department of Public Works of 
New South Wales, Mr. W. L. Vernon again remonstrates 
about the policy of neglecting to provide an adequate sum for 

‘the conservation of public buildings. He says :— 
It is impossible to avoid again calling serious attention, 


even at the risk of tedious repetition, to the unsatisfactory con- 
_-dition of the large number of buildings, both metropolitan and 


country. The vote to cover these. necessary services, owing 


‘to political and other exigencies, is yearly diminishing, while 


‘at the same time the number of buildings is increasing, their 


.. dilapidations are more apparent, and the occupants are con- 
' Stantly pressing for necessary additions and improvements. 


. It was strongly urged when the. estimates were being pre- 


_ pared, with Federation in view, a special sum should be 


granted me to place the post-offices of the colony in a good 


_ state of repair and efficiency by the time that Federation should 


be accomplished. In the result, however, this schedule of 
buildings has had to be dealt with’ in the hand-to-mouth 
fashion as all others have, with the consequence that unless a 
considerable sum of money and very exceptional efforts are 
made during the forthcoming. year, the buildings will be taken 


over in anything but a state creditable to the colony. 


» 


_To show more clearly the tendency: of the policy of the 
Government, I have prepared the following statement showing 
the gradually decreasing percentage’ calculated on capital 


. . ! ; 
e committee was unanimously 
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expenditure now available to cover, not only repairs, but also 
improvements. Ina previous year’s, report I expressed it as 
my opinion that owing to climatic conditions, a sum equal to 
2 per cent. per annum on the capital value was necessary to 
provide against deterioration and a moderate amount of 
improvements. Fixing therefore 2 per cent. as the datum, it is 
by no means satisfactory to read the statement, which is as 
follows :— 


~ 


Capital Value of Percentage 


Year. r Vote. 3uildings. , of Expenditure. 
2 5 4 Sap idee 
1889 70,000 3,801,130 LT LOELo 
1890 65,000 3,834,404 I’ 13 To} 
1891 65,000 3,930,741 heey Wor: 
1892 62,000 4,037,233 1 10-84 
1893 ; 23,350 4,081,055 OIL 5% 
1894-95 . 46,000 4,134,223 Mea ame 
1895-96 . 41,000 219,853 o 18 5 
1896-97 . 32,000 4,322,879 014 93 
1897-98 . 37:423 4,393,712 Ql17-5 0% 
1898-99 . 38,750 4,462,000 O17 4% 
1899-1900 19,020 4,693,312 Oo) 86.14 


In the foregoing statement the following buildings only are 
taken into consideration :—Courthouses, police buildings, post- 
offices, gaols, institutions for insane, public buildings generally 
in the metropolitan district; and is exclusive of hospitals, 
benevolent asylums, custom-houses (country), lands offices 
(country), public parks and gardens and buildings therein, 
miscellaneous. 

The following extracts from reports of district architects 
emphasise my own opinions upon this subject :— | 

Mr. Lewis, of the Orange district, states :—‘ The. public 
buildings in this district do not receive the attention in the way 
of painting and repairs that they undoubtedly should. They 
are generally allowed to go upwards of ten years without being 
touched, while I have an instance in which the building has 
not been painted for the last nineteen years. Old paint is 
allowed to perish and woodwork to show signs of decay before 
fresh paint is applied, and repairs are not effected until about 
three years after recommendation. To place the whole in 
proper order would cost about 3,000/. During the year just 
closed I have been permitted to expend only 430/. 

Mr. Boissier, Goulburn, writes :—‘‘ The buildings in this 
district are in the following state—twenty-three in good order, 
thirty-nine in fair.order, twelve in bad order, eighteen needing 
repairs and painting. Of the above twenty-three have not been 
painted for periods ranging from eight to over ten years, and 
about thirteen others for from six to eight years.” 

Mr. MacTaggart, of Albury, states :—‘“About 40 per cent. 
of the buildings in this district have been renovated during the 
past five years, the balance have not received attention from 
that up to ten years and over, and in several cases the build- 
ings have become “extremely dilapidated owing to want of 
painting and repairs at reasonable intervals. In one case a 
sum of 250/. is now required, whereas what is necessary at the 
proper time could have been achieved by two sums of 50/ each 
expended during the past ten years, thus showing an unneces- 
sary expenditure of 1507.” 

Mr. Macgregor, Cootamundra, writes :—“I ‘have to report 
that the condition of public buildings in this district is very 
unsatisfactory; a fact strongly evidenced inasmuch that 75 per 
cent. of them have not had proper-attention in the way of 
repairs, and are in many cases in a bad state of repair ; 30 per 
cent. of the buildings have not been painted for the last eight 
to ten. years. . 

Mr. Castleden, Tamworth, reports:—‘' The public buildings 
in Tamworth are in a good state of preservation, not so those 
in other centres of the district,.a large number of which have 
not had proper attention in the way of repairs and improve- 
ments.” 

Reference is made in this report to buildings which have 
not been painted externally for ten years. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, Grafton, states:—‘‘I have to report on the 
necessity of large expenditure necessary to keep the public 
buildings of this district in-proper repair. One-third of the 
buildings have not received proper attention, and of the 
remainder about one-half require external painting.” 

He also furnishes a somewhat long list of buildings that 
have not been painted during the last ten years. 


The Churchwardens of the parish of Isleworth have 
decided to rehang the famous peal of bells at the parish 
church, origirially cast at the Whitechapel Bell Foundry 135 
years ago. According to reports of experts the bells are much 
worn by theclappers and require quarter tuning. Unless they 
are rehung ‘there is some risk of their cracking, owing to the 
clappers striking too near the edge. A fund has been opened 
to cover the cost of rehanging. cet. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE removal of the contents of the library from the. 


Palazzo Barberini to the Vatican occupied a fortnight. 
The utmost care had to be taken of manuscripts and early 
printed books which the Pope had acquired by the pay- 
ment of a large sum of money. There are, it is believed, 
over 50,000 volumes and 8,oo0 manuscripts. Among the 
latter the most valuable are those in Greek. A work 
written on parchment dated 1321 contains drawings of 
ancient monuments and is evidence of the attention given 
to archeology at the time. San GaALLo, the architect, 
added several drawings by himself to the collection. At 
least twenty manuscripts of DANTE are there, some with 
fine miniatures. Tasso is largely represented, especially by 
notes on Greek authors. The ‘Barberini Library was col- 
lected between 1635 and 1640 by Cardinal Francis 
BARBERINI, the nephew of UrzBan VIII. A large number 
of documents relate to that Pope’s pontificate. 


An exhibition of plates and. drawings by DaNigEL 
- CHODOWIECKI has been opened: in the Wallraf-Richartz 
» Museum, Cologne. He deserved notice, for he may be 
. said to have been the German HocarTu. It was supposed 
“ to be complimentary to ADOLF MENZEL, who by many is 
* considered to be foremost of modern illustrators, to desig- 
nate him the new CHODOWIECKI. He was a native of 
" Danzig, where he was born in 1726. When seventeen he 
. became bookkeeper to his uncle, a shopkeeper, who, 
_ among other wares, sold snuffboxes of his own production. 
» CHODOWIECKI was employed to adorn them with paintings, 
which he copied from prints. In the course of a few years 
he tried his hand on miniatures, but eventually he took up 
' etching. He is said to have produced a couple of thousand 
plates, most of them being intended for the illustration of 
books. Among the authors he served were RICHARDSON, 
the English novelist, SHAKESPEARE, BURGER, Voss, GOETHE, 
ScHILLER. His dramatic scenes are of interest in a 
historical sense, for he endeavoured to show what he saw 
in the theatre, and the costume and scenery.are suggested. 
He was a realist. His representations of FREDERICK THE 
GReEaT and his courtiers are accepted as faithful. Like 
HoGarTH, he aimed occasionally at reform. The extent 
of the appreciation of CHopowilkckI is suggested by his 


appointment as director of the Royal Prussian Academy 


of Art. He died in Berlin in 1801. 


SLATES from Newfoundland have found a ready sale in 
the English market. This has given much hope to the 
colonists.’ Professor HOwLey, the director of the Geological 
Survey, says he was surprised at the activity seen at the 
quarry in Smith’s Sound. A fine pier was in course of. 
construction. along the water front, being filled in with 
the waste from the slate. Vessels of almost any size could 
lay alongside within a stone’s throw of the quarry and in 
perfect safety. A large space immediately in the rear is 
used for storage purposes, where a display of slate lay piled 
in tiers awaiting shipment. About fifty men were busily 
engaged with Ingersoll steam drills quarrying huge slabs 
from the cliff. These were swung by derricks on to 
trolleys in waiting and quickly moved to the sheds, where 
a number of Welsh slaters were busy cleaving and 


dressing the material into the. required dimensions 
for roofing purposes.” The slates are made in two 
sizes—20 by 10 and 24 by 12. Sandstones and 


limestones are abundant. In addition serpentines. of 
many varieties and great beauty are met among the mag- 
nesian group or metamorphic series, wherever the latter 
attain any considerable development. A very beautiful 
green variety of an attractive appearance, admirably suited 
for ornamental purposes, comes from Tilt Cove in the 
vicinity of the copper mines. Many kinds of “soapstone 
exist in connection with the serpentine deposits, and 
beautiful ornamental stones may be encountered in various 
parts of the country, such as red, yellow and variegated 
jaspers, amethystine and opalescent quartzite, handsome 
porphyries, syenites, traps and amygdaloids, and a variety 
of other minerals. All that is said confirms the conclusions 
of BrETE JuKEs, who was the first to reveal the mineral 
wealth of Newfoundland. 
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A sien has been added to. ‘the collection by deceased 
artists, to be séen in the Hotel de Ville, Paris, along with 


| examples by living competitors. It is by the painter of the 


Angelus, JEAN Francois MILLET. It was produced during 
the period when he was among the crowd of students in 
PauL DeLarocue’s atelier. Although only about twenty- 
two, MitLer had had probably a ‘more varied experience 
than any of the young artists around him. He ‘had not onbh 
studied with provincial artists, but-he also ‘had toiled as’ a 
farm labourer, and for a time managed his mother’s farm, 
His family belonged to a village near Cherbourg, and it was 
in the latter place he began the systematic study of painting. 
The sign was painted for a veterinary surgeon at Cherbourg, 
and for long was affixed to the premises.. The subject was 
a horse in a field, and the execution shows that the artist 
was well acquainted with animals. The picture is the more 
remarkable because, although MiLvet’ devoted himself to 
country scenes during the latter part of his life, he preferred 
peasants to quadrupeds of all kinds. 


AmoncG the old buildings in Tonnerre, in the depart 
ment of Yonne, is a part of the large hospital which was 
founded in 1293 by MarcurRiTE DE BourcocneE, the — 
sister-in-law of St. Louis. There are not many examples 
of its class existing. The large salle was lighted by lancet 
windows. The beds were arranged in two rows along each 
side, and the centre was vacant:. The roof was not vaulted, 
but carried by large beams, which testify to the size of the 
trees then growing in France.:. A statue of the queen is 
found on her tomb. The capaciousness of the great hall 
has induced the municipal authorities to propose the con- 
version of the hospital into a covered market. It was to 
meet such vandalism the Commission of Historic Monu- 
ments was established, and. it would be a: blow to 
archeology if the members failed in their duty on this 
occasion. The hospital of Tonnerre is not the oldest in 
France, but since the destructiori of the Hotel Dieu in Caen 
is the best example which has survived. It is also remark- 
able because of the wide space which was made available 


without the aid of piers. - 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


RIVER PLATB HOUSE, FINSBURY CIRCUS, E.C. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES: HEREFORD.—EAST WALL OF SOUTH. 
TRaNSEP?. t 


if 


NEW STABLING AT. WARLINGHAM, 


NEW FIRE BRIGADE STATION AT HAsT ‘GRINSTEAD, SUS3EX. 


STATIONERS’ HAUL, LUDGATE HILL: THE BOARD-ROOM. Pere 


al Stationers’ Company can be considered as mare 
fortunate than the majority of the other trade guilds 
in London, for a revenue is derived from the registration 
of books and various publications. ‘The origin of the Com-. 
pany might be regarded as an. experiment in Inquisitionism, 
during the reign of Queen Marv. ‘The members formed, 
as it were, an Index department on a small scale, for they 
were empowered to seek and destroy books which they — 
assumed to be not sufficiently orthodox. . Fhere was also.a 
privilege to print certain books, almanacs being one of them. 
The last relic of the monopoly was the usefub. “ British — 
Almanacand Companion,” the “Companion” being originally. 
a rival publication by CHarLes Knicut. It could not Be: 
said there was a severe supervision exercised by the — 
Company over their own productions. A’ heavy fine was 
once imposed by the Star Chamber for an omission in an. 
edition of the Bible. By giving a commercial character to 
the Company in supplying capital there were more success-. 
ful results. Some of the members left substantial sums to 
increase the general property. Whether the Company 
serves any useful purpose has been disputed, for. it’is 
believed by many lawyers that the system of registration 


/ does not confer the protection which is desirable. 


Dre. 5, 1902] 


_.. PORTRAIT PAINTING. | rr 
; ‘ ‘COURSE “of lectures on portraiture has just been 
| A. delivered in Dublin by Sir Walter Armstrong, the 
- director of the National Gallery of Ireland. In “the first 
lecture, according to, the /rish Times, it was said that the 
ostensible purpose of all portrait painting, the task, at least, to 
which all portrait painters were invited, was essentially the 
same. They were not called upon to produce works of free 
_art, creations on which the. expression of their own intimate 
_ esthetic selves was modified solely by the nature of the 
_material. The portrait painter was invited to submit his own 
individuality to that of another, to do his utmost to make 
immortal one who possibly might be unsympathetic to himself. 
Such a task was not an easy one. It demanded, in fact, the 
highest powers of the artist. A great portrait need not shrink 
from the rivalry of any plastic creation. If, in their: minds, 
they reviewed all the great painters of the world, putting aside 
those who deal exclusively with landscape, they should find 
- Only two whose possible masterpieces were not portraits— 
_ Michel Angelo and Correggio. , These two were the great con- 
_ spicuous exceptions which gave a point to the generalisation 
he had ventured to make. It would scarcely be going too far 
to assert that the most faultless production of every other 
prince of art was a portrait. From the point of view 
of rank and dignity, then, the subject yielded to 
no other open to the student of art. , For those who 
~ loved and understood the art of painting the subtle differences 
between one masterpiece and another would be an -inex- 
haustible source of pleasure. Asa’ preliminary to explaining 
what it is that makes a good picture, the lecturer sketched and 
iustrated by examples of work the normal-development that 
takes place in the artist’s mind between the day when he first 
enters an art school and:the day when at last he finds -himself 
able to create The various processes or steps were divided 
_ roughly into three stages, in the first of which the work was 
_ purely imitative. In the second_stage the artist’s work gave 
_ evidence of “arrangement” The young artist was not content 
_ with imitation, but prefaced it with manipulation of the things 
_ tobe imitated. The last stage in the evolution of an artist was 
that in which it dawned upon him that his business was not to 
imitate, but to make—that nature was a means to a picture and 
_ that he never must subordinate the -interests of the latter to 
_those of the former. The last thing the young painter learned 
_ was the expressive power of the material in which he worked. 
_ Before bringing this lecture.to an end _ he wished to say the 
_ little that need be said of antique portraiture. 


Anctent Portraits, 


_ The portraits that had come down from what used to be 
called the early ages of the world were no doubt numerous 
enough. They were also profoundly interesting from certain 
points of view, although they were not in the great majority of 
_ Cases the result of desires similar to those which had governed 
what they meant by portraiture. Most of them, again—nearly 
_ all, in fact—were in some material less readily damaged by 
time and accident than any form of paint. The only exceptions 
of any moment were the coloured statues which had come 
_ down to them from the early dynasties of the Pharaohs, such 
_as “The Scribe” in the Louvre,.which contain the arts of the 
painter and the sculptor. Examples were to be seen in the 
greater museums and galleries. . The National Gallery in 
London has eleven. Apart from these sporadic hints at what 
they had lost, antique portraiture had come down to them in 
the works of sculptors The Egyptians, the Assyrians, the 
Chaldzeans, the Greeks and the Romans all preached iconic 
Sculpture Among the finest things they possessed were the 
portrait figures in wood and limestone from the ancient 
.and the middle Empires of Egypt. The “Wooden 
Man of Roulak,” “The Scribe,” and the numerous figures 
of servants, agricultural labourers and dwarfs, tradesmen, 
and so on, which had been drawn from the cemetery of 
Memphis to people the Cairo Museum, would be remarkable at 
any time and in any country. The astonishing thing about all 
this Egyptian sculpture was that the older it was the finer was.its 
“art. Speaking broadly, Egyptian art as we know it embodied 
long and gradual decadence from the culmination . which 
occurred, perhaps, 6,000 years before the Christian era, in the 
days of those Pharaohs who built the pyramids of Ghizeh_ If 
ittook thirty centuries for Egyptian sculpture to decay, how 
long did it take to climb up to the greatness it had reached 
before the first glimmering taper of history began to make 
visible the darkness of the past? The comparative chronology 
of early Chaldean sculpture was still so unsettled that nothing 
definite could be said as to the art of Egypt. The few remains 


which had so far been discovered were nearly allin the Louvre, 
and consisted of a series of headless figures found at Pello, or 
‘Lower Mesopotamia, between 1876 and 1880 A few isolated 
heads were also.found which had a peculiar interest of their 
iat On account of their affinity in type to the Chinese. 
That affinity became extraordinarily suggestive when taken in 
connection’ with the fact that the earliest Chaldean written 
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characters had so much in common -with ‘ancient Chinese 
writing that they had enabled European scholars to decipher 
Chinese classics even in cases where the Chinese themselves 
were at fault. The Assyrians bore much the same®relation to 
the Chaldeans, their predecessors in empire, as the Egyptians 
of Thebes did to those of Memphis, or the Greeks of the 
Roman Empire to those of Periclean Athens. Their activity 
was greater and their output more ‘copious, but they had lost 
truth of observation, sincerity of feeling and delicacy of. execu- 
tion, so that the portraits they turned out in such numbers had 
very litle individuality. Even in the sculpture of the Second 
Theban Empire in Egypt they were able to recognise indi- 
viduals. Such recognition was hardly possible among the 
Assyrians. The oldest Assyrian monument yet discovered 
dated from the twelfth century before Christ, when all the 
civilisation of the two great valleys—those of the Nile 


and the Euphrates — had substituted material ambitions 
for the expression of sincere artistic emotion. Among 
the Greeks and their vigorous but vulgarised echoes 


things took a different course. In the great days of Greek art, 
portraiture for its own sake was almost unknown. A private 
patronage gradually superseded the patronage of the State; 
portrait sculpture increased enormously until it formed the 
larger part of the whole. But even then it did not become 
portraiture in the modern sense. Its aim was not so much -to 
grasp character and preserve it, to note personality, and hand 
it down to posterity, as to generalise and lay stress upon the 
attachments of an individual to his kind—to produce, in short, 
a type modified by an individuality. Even so the Greeks were 
not great portraitists. The really fine busts. and statues are 
very rare. The British Museum has a good bust of Pericles 
by Cresilas, Lord Leicester one of Thucydides at Holkham. 
Those of Alexander are numerous and sometimes good, though 
never so fine as portraits struck on the coins of his successors. 
The best of the full length statues were those of the dramatists 
Sophocles‘and Euripides, of the orator Demosthenes and the 
poet Posidippus. Before each one felt that their production 
was not entirely governed by the spirit of portraiture, but that, 
perhaps, higher spirit of idealisation which had presided over 
Greek art almost from the beginning. With the Romans portrait 
statuary was nodoubt founded on that of the Greeks, and a great 
deal of it the work of Greek brains, but its inspiration was some- 
what more modern, The best Roman portraiture—he might 
say the best Roman art—was to be seen in the great series of 
Imperial busts with which the older. European museums are 
filled. He might instance the well-known busts of Julius 
Ceesar, of the Emperor Pertinax, the Empress Crispina, all in 
the British Museum. He instanced the greatest, perhaps, of 
all Roman. portrait statues—the seated figure of Agrippina, 
with its beautiful drapery, in the Capitol of Rome. They might 
think, perhaps, that he had passed over antique portraiture in 
too rapid a fashion. It was impossible to discuss it exhaust- 
ively in one of a series of lectures like these. The ruling aim 
of the Greek or Roman artist was seldom, if ever, portraiture 
pure and simple His object was to hold up a name to glory, 
the applause of contemporaries and the admiration of posterity, 
and not to reproduce an individual with all his qualities or 
defects. His ultimate intention was in no sense to leave a 
document for the information of historians and biographers, 
but to do for his patron in a suitably modest fashion what 
Phidias did for Zeus, or Praxiteles did for Aphrodite. If, in 
many cases, he did produce a fine portrait, it was rather 
adventitious than essential, and rather by way of making sure 
that there should be no mistake about the identity of his patron. 


Ltalian Portraits. 


In his second lecture Sir Walter Armstrong said their 
subject was the portrait making of Italy during its greatest 
and most famous period. The movement which they called 
the Italian Renaissance began, as they were aware, with the 
revival not of the plastic arts, but of learning. After sketching 
briefly the origin of the Renaissance, and its effects first on 
architecture and afterwards on sculpture, he pointed out that 
the Italian Renaissance was not the isolated movement they 
sometimes imagined. Between the inauguration of modern 
Italian (as distinguished from antique) fine art by Nicola 
Pisano, about 1230, and the first appearance in the peninsula 
of the particular branch of art with which they were at present 
concerned, something like two centuries elapsed. The first 
modern portraits, in the sense in which we now understand 
the word, were those records of their owh personal appearance 
which the early sculptors and painters were so fond of 
introducing into any work which they expected to bring 
them credit. The first Italian porirait painter in anything like 
the modern sense of the word was Antonello da Messina, who 
was probably born about 1444, three years before Botticelli, 
and nearly forty yéars before Raphael Antonello saw 
from the works of Van Eyck what fine things could be done 
in portrait and in the hitherto despised method of painting in 
oil and varnish. Fine as Antonello’s work was, his chief 
importance lay in the stimulus he gave to his contemporaries. 
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In the generation which preceded the full development of art 
in Italy, the work did not greatly differ from that of Jan Van 
Eyck. The lecturer then discussed those men who carried the 
attto the highest development of which it was capable. The 
first man to sound the possibilities of its depths was Leonardo 
da Vinci. Before the.end of the fifteenth century he had 
painted various portraits, of which only one could be traced— 


- the panel in the Louvre, which might fairly be called the most 


famous of all portraits, the Mona Lisa Giocondo. The story 


' goes that he spent four years over the portrait, and then left it 


unfinished. He had called the Mona Lisa the first modern 


- portrait, because it was the first to make the expression of an 


individuality the. ruling vote of an esthetic conception. 
Leonardo had seized upon Mona Lisa’s character, had taken it 
in action so to speak, and made a really felt emotion dominate 
his, scheme. He had combined life with repose in a way 
approached by no artist anterior to himself, and by very 
few since his time. It is not too much to say that 


. in.the Mona Lisa a phase of vitality was first made to govern 
. an artistic design. 


The effect in Italy was instantaneous. The 
frankest admirer was Raphael himself. He madea drawing, 


‘ now in the Louvre, which is almost a copy of the Mona Lisa, 


and from this drawing he painted a famous portrait, now in 
the Pitti Palace at Florence. The Mona~Lisa was finished 


‘with the fifteenth century, and the flush of perfection which 
“immediately began to spread over Italian portrait painting 
‘dated from the first decade of the sixteenth. Raphael never 
quite shook himself free of Leonardo’s domination. 
— hands of the Mona Lisa especially seem to have been his 
‘school ; they were the standard of what hands should be, and 

- .of-‘how they should enforce a personality, and their character 

- was echoed curiously in everything he did after about 1508. 

_! Raphael, as they knew, was the culmination of the school to 
-: which he belonged. ’ After referring to the work of several of 
_’ Raphaél’s pupils, which, he said, represented not a climax 
- continued, but the beginning of a decadence, the lecturer said 
“. that in Venice the first man to produce a portrait in which they 
-. could admire the full power of art was probably Giorgione— 
_’ he said probably, because, as a matter of fact, this artist’s 


The 


works were so much in dispute that it would scarcely 


- be fair to tell them that any existing portrait was certainly by 


‘ himy’ The dates were not quite certain, but in all probability 


' Giorgione was Titian’s senior by above twelve years, and the 


probability that Titian was only eighty-eight, and not within a 


: few months of his hundredth birthday when he died, would 


‘ justify the claim of Giorgione, who was born not later than 


1477, to be considered the first Venetian painter in whom the 


~ fulbbloom of.the late Renaissance showed itself. They might 


- take as representing Venetian portraiture during the sixteenth 


:;create an art which has no equal in its own way. 
‘Italian school of portraiture was that of Venice in its flower. 


..: Portrait Painters.” « 
. subject. by explaining that portraiture, as we know and think ‘of 


century Giorgione, Titian’ and Tintoretto. The Venetian 
painters had betrayed their love for colour very early in the 
fifteenth. century, so that when the genius of Giorgione met the 
achievement of the early Paduan, Florentine and Bolognese 
mastérs he had only to crown it with Venetian splendour to 
The finest 


Since it disappeared the art has flourished in the Low 


«Countries, in Spain, and in the British Isles, and in them all 
«the influence of Venice is to be found. 


German, Dutch and Flemish Portraits. 


The third lecture related to “German, Dutch and Flemish 
Sir Walter Armstrong: introduced his 


it, began, not in Italy, where it first touched perfection, but in 
the Low Countries. The creator of the art was the younger 


‘of the two Van Eycks.. The example set by Jan Van Eyck had 


‘of all artists. © 


- Holbein, 
“Germans stand for the German school as a whole, to take 


a great effect in his. own country, as well as in the distant 
peninsula beyond the Alps. Albert Diirer, born thirty-one 
years after the death of Van Eyck, breathed a new life into 
German art. He was a Hungarian by extraction, but it was 
possible ‘that the German Leonardo, as they might call him, 
was by blood a Magyar. He was one of the most inquisitive 
His portraits were- thoroughly Germanic 
in conception. _The second great German was Hans 
He proposed, as he had made the two greatest of 


F. Hals and’ Rembrandt as representatives of Holland and 
Rubens and Vandyke as those of Flanders and Brabant. 


- Now, while the German portrait painters were as objective as 


_ they knew how to be, suppressing themselves and stating the 


facts with a curious mixture of intelligence and patience, the 


“Dutch and Flemings took a diametrically opposite course. 


Hals, Rembrandt, Rubens and Vandyke each and all used 


‘ portraiture for the declaration of their own esthetic predilec- 


tions. This they did to such an extent that one sometimes felt 
‘in danger of losing the sitter under the’artist. To these four 


_' amen and the school to which they belonged art was the essen- 


tial matter, while facts to be recognised were accidents clinging 


about it. . The. Germans reversed the order, the facts with 
_ them coming. first and art. slipping in behind as a ‘sweetener, , 
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-must rank with Titian, Rembrandt; and Holbein as one: of tl 
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It was, of course, ali a matter of degree, of proportion, | 
between one ingredient of a picture and another. But | 
these proportions were so differently understood by the 
two schools that the products of the one were cut | 
off, as with a knife, from those of the other,  Hals, | 
the first of the great Dutchmen to mature, was older than 
Rembrandt by nearly a generation. He was solely a portrait | 
painter, although some of his portraits were so conceived that 
they would do for fancy pictures too. Rembrandt was perhaps | 
the most concentrated artistic personality of whom they had | 
any record, and was the last to appear of the twelve great | 
painters who rose like spires over the artistic history of the | 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. After his tentative period | 
it is easy to see that he never sets out to realise the hopes of a | 
sitter. His interest is excited by some pictorial problem, some 
combination of light and shadow, line and texture for which 
the client will give the opportunity. In his very early years, | 
before he was twenty-five, Rembrandt’s inspiration was really | 
iconistic. At last one feels that he looks upon his sitters as | 
models, pure and simple, pegs to hang his own personal con- | 
ceptions on. Rubens, born in Westphalia in 1577, and his | 
pupils were next discussed, the greatest of them being Anthony | 
Vandyke. These great artists of the Low Countries were all 
men of strong individuality.. Rubens sacrificed much to the | 
rendering of exuberant vitality of the life which seemed ‘to 
radiate, as heat does from the sun, from his abundant men and 


women. } 


! 


Spanish and French Portraits, ; 


The subject of the fourth lecture was “ Spanish and French’ 
Portrait Painters.” It was said that the historian of art had to. 
face few more difficult questions than that of the early growth | 
of the French school. So far as he knew, there were only two 
questions connected with modern art—with art more recent’ 
than that of the ancient Greeks and Romans —which presented | 
more difficulties. These two were, of course, the origin, extent; 
and comparative importance of the art which flourished in this’ 
island during the dark ages, and the place which should be) 
occupied; by English art in a history of Europe during the 
Middle Ages. The general art movement of Northern Europe’ 
during the twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth centuries—a, 
movement in which the gifts and energies of the French’ 
people were the most important factor—had never yet been/ 
properly appreciated. In many cases the happiest of the con- 
tributions, to the early artistic movement were made by 
the inhabitants of a_ district about. the size of © Ireland, 
of which Paris was the centre. After explaining the connec- 
tion between this early form of art and the architectural re- 
quirements of the times and districts in which it flourished, he 
found in the arch the background, if he might call it so, on! 
which all the arts were embroidered during the centuries which 
immediately preceded the irruption of the Italian Rea 
from the south. Having discussed the character of the work 
done by Jean Perréal and Fouquet in introducing Italian ideals 
into France, he said that, unfortunately, the Italianising in- 
fluence was not good for the French painters. Many of those 
who worked under the domination of Italian ideas became 
famous, but none produced work which could rank with similai 
things being done in other parts of Europe. - The work of the 
two:Clouets was discussed, and it was pointed out that they 
were what in England were called limners. After Janet: 
death came a long unsatisfactory period in French painting 
generally... What was wanting was sincerity. Of coursé 
there were exceptions, such as the two Poussins and Claude it 
the seventeenth century, and Watteau and Chardin in thi 
eighteenth—the two - latter personalities being amon; 
the most original in the history of art. The painter 
of Louis XIV. were miserable. creatures—to use a phrase 0 
Carlyle. In Spain they found a very different evolution Ther’ 
the Gothic wave broke against the traditions of the Moors, anc 
before it had thoroughly exhausted itself, had to submit to th’ 
further modifications brought about by the infiltration of Italia 
ideas. In no country in the world were more charming result 
produced by the combination of Gothic with Renaissance form 
than in Spain. As an instance of this work the lecturer cite 
the choir of Toledo. The Inquisition, or rather those cor) 
stituents of the national character which made the Inquisitio 
possible, pressed heavily on the plastic arts. From the middl 
of the sixteenth to the end of the seventeenth century a streal 
of good portraits issued from the Spanish studios. After di 
cussing the limitations which resulted from the Spanish view: 
women, he pointed out that the first of the great Spanish po 
trait painters was Coello, who had been described as tl 
Velasquez of the Court of Philip II Next to Coello came The 
tocopuli, known as “ I] Greco,” who was said to have studied . 
the school of Titian, but judging from his style it was mu 
more likely that Tintoretto was his master. Velasquez, t 
greatest of the Spanish painters, was almost contempora 
with Vandyke. He was essentially a ‘portrait painter, at 


four greatest portrait-painters of the world: After noticing tl 


es 
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work of Murillo, the lecturer pointed out that the last great thought. When Gainsborough’s inspiration was at its best, he 


| Spaniard was Goya, who died in 1828. During the eighteenth 
century, when Goya alone was adding to the artistic treasures 
_ of Spain, French painting was showing signs of renewed sin- 
‘cerity. Watteau lived to add a new feature to the art of his 
country. After him came Chardin, who began to do for the 
society in which he lived what the Dutchmen of the seventeenth 
century had done for those of Amsterdam and The Hague. 
In the second half of the century Greuze and Madame Le 
Brun were both real artists in their way. The French Revo- 
Jution profoundly affected art. Classic models alone were 
accepted, and painters were expected to work in the spirit 
which might be taken as that of the Roman studios. David 
was the leader of this phase of French art. The last repre- 
‘sentative in France of the ideas which governed the classicals 
of the Republic was Ingres. 
| British Portraits. 
On Saturday the last-lecture. of the series was given.’ The 
pS was “ British Portrait Painting.” 
, Sir Walter Armstrong explained that modern painting, 
_ using the word modern in its most restricted sense, is founded 
mainly on the example of the English painters of the eighteenth 
‘century. The differential physiognomy, the collection of 
characteristics which will enable a connoisseur of, say, the 
twenty-third century to distinguish at a glance between a 
picture produced during the nineteenth century and one of the 
seventeenth is founded on the example set by Hogarth, 
_ Reynolds, Gainsborough, Constable and other natives of the 
British Isles between 1750 and 1820.. Modern European paint- 
ing was seen to have taken off, if he might, use such a phrase, 
from’ what was being done in London in the days of George III. 
Discussing the beginnings of English portraiture, the lecturer 
said that the earliest ‘portrait we can point to in Eng- 
jland is that of Richard: II., which hangs in the choir of 
Westminster Abbey It had been called Venetian, 
Sienese—anything but. English—and yet there’ was 
plenty of evidence to show that England at the end of the 
fourteenth century, when this picture was painted, had artists 
“quite capable of such a work who may well have spent some of 
their pupilage in Italy. Between the painting of this picture 
and the next portraits of any merit which England could claim 
came the Wars of the Roses, and the still more destructive era 
ofthe Reformation. Between the reign of Richard II. and that 
of Henry VIII. English portraiture is chiefly represented by a 
few heads of kings, rough copies mostly of originals which go 
to prove that the paramount influence in these islands during 
_the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries was that of travelling 
painters of Flanders, and Brabant. The earliest group of 
English portrait painters to reach any high degree of merit was 
that which made its rise in the studio of Holbein. At least two 
of Holbein’s,assistants—Strete and John Bettes—were men 
of remarkable ability, but unfortunately we know very little of 
either Discussing art during the Elizabethan period, the 
lecturer pointed out that two-thirds of the. portraits were 
ascribed to Frederigo Zuccaro. From the beginning of the 
sixteenth century to the middle of the seventeenth the distinc- 
jive school of English portraiture was that of the miniaturists. 
Isaac Oliver, Peter Oliver, Nicholas. Hilliard and. John 
Hoskins formed a quartette to which we owe a splendid 
_llustration of the men and women of the courts of Elizabeth 
ind James J. After them came one of the greatest and most 
mginal of all portrait painters, although his works seldom 
_'xceeded a crown piece in size, This was Samuel Cooper, 
vhose miniatures are among the determining. causes of the 
orm taken by painting in England for’ more than -a 
entury.. After pointing out that ,Vandyke’s English 
at was chiefly taken from Cooper, he argued that it was 
“40 unreasonable that the English should’ claim a share 
if the. distinction of Vandyke, and argue that if Van- 
-lyke had never come to London*he would never have done 
nything, so kingly and elegant as the Charles I. which they 
lad seen on Thursday Still Vandyke’s was the chief external 
| pice in deciding the line to be taken by English art for the 
_ €ntury which followed his death. . The patronage of foreign™ 
‘ists and the work of Peter Lely were next discussed, the 
_ 2¢turer urging that, on the whole, Lely deserved his triumphs. 
_ Taving reviewed the work of Greenhill, John Riley and God- 
sey Kneller, the latter of whom practically monopolised Eng- 
sh portraiture between Lely’s death in 1684 and his own 
_ €ath in 1723, the lecturer pointed out that the distinctively 
} -nglish school of art, and, speaking more generally, the senti- 
_ \entand practice of art which still existed in modern Europe, 
ates from Hogarth Before Hogarth died he may possibly have, 
tr falised that anew era had dawned for English art. Reynolds 
_nd Gainsborough had both begun to attract attention, and the 
uthor of “ Marriage & la Mode” may have seen these 
ictures at one of those exhibitions which foreshadowed the 
unding of the Royal Academy. Reynolds and Gainsborough 
re the two great names in art of the eighteenth century. 
‘ainsborough had the finer genius, but Reynolds the gift of 


' 


‘ 


‘Constable’s death 


could reach heights never quite obtainable by Sir Joshua. 
There was nothing in the work of Reynolds which could bear 
without damage the juxtaposition of such things by-his rival as 
the Mrs. Sheridan at Tring Park, or the “Blue Boy” at 
Grosvenor House, or the Lady Mulgrave, or the Mrs. 
Robinson in the Wallace Gallery, or the “ Morning Walk,” or 
even the Mrs. Siddons in the National Gallery. In these 
there was-a force which was beyond Sir Joshua.. The 


lecturer showed twelve of Gainsborough’s portraits in 
order ‘to bring before his audience the best type of 
the eighteenth-century portrait painting, which was, he 


said, so important in the English school. Among these was 
the picture which Jed to Gainsborough’s. quarrel with the 
Royal Academy. ‘The third of the great English trio was 
Romney, although some would substitute Hoppner’s name for 
his. Hoppner was not such a striking personality as were 
Gainsborough, Reynolds, and Romney. Romney afforded the 
most striking instance of the way in which an artist’s fame 
may fluctuate After his death his pictures were sold for such 
prices as 15s. to 2/7, but now the possessor of a very fine. 
Romney had to pay 5co/. a year for the privilege of having it 
on his walls. Romney was inferior to both Gainsborough and 
Reynolds as a colourist, nor could he compare with either in 
vivacity and force, but in design and the felicity with 


which his lines swept about the canvas, he excelled 
them both. His sense of female beauty was greater 
than Sir Joshua’s, and about equal to that of 


Gainsborough, while his execution had a simple directness 
almost without parallel in the English school, or indeed any- 
where else. Next to these three came the Scottish master, Sir 
H. Raeburn, born in 1756. Neglected by connoisseurs’ and 
collectors, it was left to loan exhibitions to rescue his work from: 
obscurity. After the death of Raeburn in 1824 portrait painting 
sank to a low ebb in the British Isles. Lawrence was the only 
man of distinction, and he died in 1830. For ten years there 
was no portrait painter who was really an artist, with’ the 
exception of John Constable, the great master of landscape, who- 
during his later years indulged in his old pursuit. After 
in 1830 we got so close to our own 
time that generalisation became dangerous. Future genera- 
tions might find in some of the men who were at 
work during the early years of Victoria a charm which 
was invisible to the present generation. . The lecturer 
having glanced at the work of contemporary artists, in- 
cluding Watts, Millais and Sargent, said that ‘he had to 
ignore the miniature painters who flourished at the junction 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries,» No nation in 
Europe had equalled or even seriously rivalled the English in 
the mingled dignity and charm of their miniatures.” In any 
review of the great art of portrait painting the work of Richard 
Cosway, of George Engiebert, of John Dowman, of Horace. 
Hone, of the two Plimers, of the three Robertsons, of Samuel 
Cross, and, above all, of John Smart, who combined sympathy | 
and breadth of treatment with minute finish in a way that put 
even Gerard Dow to shame, would have to be taken into 
serious account. 

At the close of the lecture the Dean of St. Patrick’s thanked 
Sir Walter Armstrong for his admirable addresses, and con- 
gratulated the College on securing his services as lecturer, and 
Sir Walter Armstrong briefly replied. 

‘ We are indebted to the Jvish Times for the foregoing 
excellent reports. 


MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY. 
PRIVATE meeting of the new board of management of the 
Manchester Royal Infirmary was held on Monday. Mr. 

John Thomson presided. At the meeting held a week ago it 
was suggested by the chairman that it would be necessary to 
obtain a distinct offer from the Owens College Council with : 
regard to the site in Stanley Grove, and that any conditions 
which might accompany the offer could then. be fully con- 
sidered with the plans before the Board. At the meeting on 
Monday two committees were appointed. One committee is’ 
to report upon the legal position of the trustees with regard to: 
the Piccadilly site before entering upon negotiations for the 
sale of -it. The other committee is to inquire and report (1). 
whether the Stanley Grove site is the best available, and (2) if: 
so report fully regarding that site, and the portions of the. 
estate allotted to the Southern Hospital and the Cancer: 
Pavilion and also upon the property adjoining. These com- | 
mittees will proceed to work at once and submit their reports 
to the Board at as early a date as possible. The Chairman. 
read a letter from the Principal of the Owens College formally 
offering the Stanley Grove site for anew infirmary. The total 
area of the property at Stanley Grove is 12 acres 2 roods and 
27 perches. The Cancer Hospital occupies 7,573 yards, and 
the Southern Hospital authorities have a covenant to-build : 
within a few /years on land which extends over 12,176 yards. 
The committees are not expected to report fully before another 
month has elapsed. 
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R YAL_INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
"Es preliminary examination, qualifying for probationer- 

ship R.I B.A, was held in London and the undermen- 
tioned provincial centres on November 4 and 5. Of the 163 
candidates admitted, 54 were exempted from sitting and 109 
were examined, with the following results: — 


Number 
Centre. Examined. Passed. Relegated. 

London . . 61 39 22 
Birmingham 13 10 3 
Bristol 5 3 2 
Leeds 10 7 3 
Manchester 13 10 3 
Newcastle 7 6 I 

Icg 75 34 


The passed candidates, with those exempted—129 altogether— 
have been registered as probationers. ~ 

The intermediate examination, qualifying for studentship 
RI.B.A., was held in London and the undermentioned pro- 
vincial centres on November 4, 5, 6 and 7. | Ninety-eight 


probationers were examined, with the following results :— 


Number j 
Centre. Examined. Passed. Relegated. 

London . 67 . 40 27 
Bristol. , 5 tee 2 
Glasgow . 6 5 I 
Leeds 7 2 5 
Manchester 13 4 9 

98 54 44 


The final and special examinations, qualifying for candida- 
ture as Associate R.I.B.A., were held in London from 
November. 14 to 21. Of the 49 candidates examined, 20 
passed, and the remaining 29 were relegated to their studies. 
The following are the names of the passed candidates :— 

R. Bennett, W. E Brooks, F. B. Chester, W. St. L: Crow- 
ley, W..Greenwood, J. H. Higson, J. Holt, H. J. B. Hoskins, 
J. I. P. Jones, J: M. Lethbridge, T. F. Maclennan, C. E Monro, 
G.-S. Nicol, C. E. L. Parkinson, H. T. Rees, N. T. Salmon, 
S. Towse, W. H. Watkins, H. White, F. C. Wrigley. 

The following shows the number of failures in each subject 


of the final: — * 

I. Design f : c 23 

II. Mouldings and Ornament . 23 

III. Building Materials’. 14 

IV. Principles of Hygiene 12 

V. Specifications . ; : 8 

VI. Construction, Foundations, &c. 13 

VII. Construction, Iron and Steel, &c. 16 


The Board of Examiners recommend that the Ashpitel prize 
be awarded to Mr. William Greenwood, of Blackburn (proba- 
tioner 19¢0, student Igo01), he being the candidate who has dis- 


tinguished himself most highly in the final examinations of the |’ 


year. 


THE “PALACE OF HENRY VIII” 


1c ‘the early part of 1991 the London County Council 

purchased the freehold .of the ancient building, No 17 
Fleet Street, which was reputed to be the palace of King 
Henry VIII., with a view of preserving the historical portions 
from destruction. The demolition of the entire building had 
been decided upon, and the Council deserve credit for rescuing 
and retaining the unique ceiling of the council chamber and 
the original front of the house, which has’ for many years been 
hiding behind :a mask. During the last. fifteen- months ‘the 
business of the proprietor, Mr. John =Carter, has been carried 
on in the old council chamber of the Duchy of Cornwall in 
days of James I. The first part of the contract, however, is 
complete, and two saloons are now open. The County Council 
will shortly proceed. with the front part ‘of the building, and 
will take down the historic ceiling and panelling in the council 
chamber and remove them to South Kensington ; there the 
restoration will be taken in hand under the supervision of Sir 
Purdon Clarke. He is of the opinion that the ceiling, with its 
saracens’ heads and other plaster reliefs, is the finest specimen 
of the kind that he has;seen. When finished. they will ‘be 
returned to Fleet Street and will be replaced in their original 
positions in the. council) chamber. The County Council have 
arranged that. the public shall have access to this piece of old 
London. 

The front of the house, which now.overhangs the pavement, 
has been found to bea false::one masking the. original This 
front will in rebuilding: be removed and the original, consisting 
of carved oak pilasters and other attractions, will be restored 
to its original beauty-and:replaced. 

The shop-front. will be set back\about.5 feet. and ‘the. upper 
part throwm out on cantilevers to overhang) the’ pavement. 
This work may occupy some months, but when finished the * 


‘where Tem 
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building will form quite a landmark within a’ few yards of : 
iple Bar stood, and will continue to be one of the 
permanent attractions of Fleet Street. — st ae 
’ 
. 
| 
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AMERICAN RENAISSANCE.* |... 
IVILISED manand especially one of Anglo-Saxon descent 
is a home-loving creature; To him the dwelling-place. 
stands for his most important institution.- Thevarts,’ sciences’ 
and traditions he pursues mainly as they are:to minister untc 
it, and its fruition is the goal of life. About this dwelling-place, 
then, there must be a very great deal to be said, indissolubly. 
associated as it is with everything in life’: worth ‘having—one’s. 
childhood, parents, children, wife, sweetheart, and next to these 
one’s own personal comfort—one’s hours of) leisure and recrea. 
tion. Therefore, just so much as Domestic architecture departs) 
in an impersonal, artificial way from whatever relates to o1 
reflects these associations, just so much does it:err—does it fail, 
It will be obvious upon a moment's consideration that any cold. 
blooded practice or discussion of academic:-formulz alone, 
looking to the development of American Domestic architecture! 
is hopelessly futile and inefficient. ° vy ee 
The home. one builds must mean something besides artistic’. 
and engineering skill. It must presuppose by subtle archi. 
tectonic expression both in itself and: in its surroundings thaj’ 
its owner possessed, once upon a time, two good parents, fou’ 
grandparents, eight great grandparents, and: so on, had, likely, 
brothers and sisters, uncles and aunts, all eminently respectable 
and endeared to us, that dzenséance and family order ‘have 
flourished in our line from time immemorial—there were nc 
black sheep to make us ashamed—and that we have inherite¢ 
heirlooms, plate, portraits, miniatures, pictures, 'rare volumes| 
diaries, letters and State archives to link us up’ properly ir) 
historical succession and progression. We are’ covetous of oui! 
niche in history. .We want to belong somewhere and to some: 
thing, not entirely cut off by ourselves as stray atoms in bound: 
less space either geographical or chronological.: The humar 
mind is a dependent thing, and so is happiness. - We may not; 
indeed, have inherited the house we live in, the chances are we! 
have not. We may not remember that either of our parents 1; 
any of our grandparents before us ever gloried in the quie 
possession of an ideal homestead; but . for the sak 
of goodness—for the sake of making the world appear ¢ 
more decent place: to live in—let us pretend that they 
did, and that it is now ours. Let us pretend that God ha! 
been that good to us, and that we have: proved worthy of His 
trust. With this much of. psychological preparation, I believe 
it is possible for every cultivated American man or’ woman, t 
approach the subject of American Renaissance architecture— 
Domestic architecture—in the true spirit of understanding. 
By American Renaissance I allude to no “American style.’ 
That much abused term “ American style,” which so frequently’ 
crops out in treatises upon architecture, were you to follow? 
up would be found to signify, asa rule, merely American non 
sense and aberration And I suppose there is no natior 
which may-show. such an imposing array of architectural non 
sense as the United States during the last brief 50 years oF 
their independence. Certainly no nation has evolved ¢ 
national style of architecture, intentionally, as is. being con 
stantly urged upon American enterprise Such a thing coulc 
have no historic value, while it could not escape being vulga 
and monotonous’ Characteristic architecture is a dead slov 
development, and although there have been building epochs 0) 
remarkable activity, in none is the progress appreciable fron 
year to. year. American Renaissance differs from that of othe 
countries only as it has been affected by the local condition: 
and requirements of America. Good modern Renaissance— 
regret there is a sight of building that is bad—is very lik) 
good-breeding, pretty much the same the world over, differen’ 
tiated only by local colour or custom. ‘ 
The predominant local colour which distinguishes America’ 
Renaissance has been given to it by what has been our grea 
national building commodity, ze. wood. The Greeks an! 
Romans built of stone when they had the money to pay for 1 
as does everybody else ; otherwise, people in new countries fa’ 
back upon. a less expensive material. Our less expensive ma 
terial was wood... Both:stone and. wood have grain, and hayet 
be used with the same careful regard to it. Whether w 
build our columns up.of stone or wooden sections—latitudinal 1, 
the one case, longitudinal in: the other—to support fent se 
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also constructed in sections according to the convenient size — 
of commerce for the particular material, makes no difference t 
the canons of art so long. as we are not trying to deceive or t 
imitate one material with another simply with that end 

view. It is extremely doubtful if our American ancestor — 
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were ever guilty of premeditated deception. Their material 
was an honest material, it had to be fashioned in. some way, 
why not after the manner of the Renaissance? In our own 
day of numerous shortcomings in matters architectural it 
rarely enters the head to deceive upon this point. Notwith- 
standing the tremendous resources now at command, we yet 
refer wooden columns to stone ones for dwelling-houses. 
As national wealth has increased, , however, there has 
been that natural ‘tendency, of course, to carve the Renais- 
‘sance details of stone, and’ the: white marble porches of 
‘Washington Square, North, may be cited as splendid bits of 
‘American Renaissance. But if we’ go further, and by reason 
of-accumulated affluence erect the-entire structure of the new 
ae house in stone—columns, cornices, window and door 
‘easings, &c.,, strange to say we lose an’ indefinable charm—a 
certain warmth and personality with which American history 
‘has invested wood. Besides, the fashion and style of: Renais- 
‘sance motive and detail is'as suitable to wood as it is to stone ; 
and if the former material is not quite so durable itis much 
‘more easily repaired and replaced. ro 
- In English. Renaissance; local conditions commonly re- 
‘stricted the use of wood tothe interiors. ‘In American Renais- 
sance, the plenitude of this material enabled the Colonial 
builders to use it. for the outside as well, and with. great 
advantage, for it permitted the colonist to elaborate the eleva- 
tions of his dwelling, gaining thereby warmth, cheerfulness and 
grace, and all easily within his means. Without the slightest 
danger of bankruptcy he could: proceed to embellish the 
curtilage with arched gateways, ornamental fences, terrace rails 
and summer-houses ad /20, 
' Had America been’ settled and colonised two centuries 
earlier under a Tudor king, most likely there would have been 
a Gothic influence in the early work. It! is difficult to know 
in our day how it could possibly have been exploited in 
wood, and there is no excuse for our attempting anything 
of the kind at this time of unlimited resources in the 
building trade. Battlements, keeps and moats were feudal 
protectory measures, and would have been worse than useless 
constructed of anything: inflammable. About the only legiti- 
mate Gothic architecture expressed in wood which has stood 
the test of time is represented by the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth-century chalets of Switzerland, and I doubt if even 
Yankee ingenuity could. have evolved anything half so good. 
As a matter of fact we have no ancient Gothic exemplars. It 
is Said that the old.Pickering house on Broad Street, in Salem, 
duilt A.D. 1649, was a replica in wood of a Jacobean tavern in 
England, namely, the Peacock inn, Derbyshire. The venerable 
iwelling at Salem has passed through many vicissitudes, and 
in 1842, when the influence of John Ruskin was so misused in 
America, the Pickering house was largely remodelled, so that 
tis impossible to say to-day how successful an adaptation of 
facobean work this was. But even Jacobean architecture is 
scarcely Gothic architecture, since England incorporates it 
with all the rest of her Renaissance. 
_ Sir Christopher Wren was supreme upon the architectural 
jtage of England when the prosperity of the American colonies 
Vas. sufficient to warrant the academic study of Domestic 
irchitecture upon this side of the Atlantic, and Sir Christopher 
was the very life of the English Renaissance in its stricter 
yense. During this great history-making epoch the giant forests 
of America came into excellent play for following out—if often 
macrude and kind of miniature way—whatever the prodigious 
irchitect executed in stone.. There was no bit of Classic detail 
tom either Athens or Rome transmitted to London through 
vhat I may call the Florentine Clearing-House presided over 
vy Palladio, Sansovino, Scammozzi and _ their contemporaries, 
vut what it could be carved more readily in wood, and time 
nd history have thrown .a glamour over all this wooden 
evelopment of ours, and established its right of succession 
‘ith a hall-mark. 
_ But the main point in favour of Renaissance architecture 
‘ Must. be remembered was that it lent itself extremely well to 
ie Anglo-Saxon home feeling. It emanated from a land that 
ad reached the pinnacle ot attainment in the arts of peace, 
aly, and it was so easy to fashion and make minister to most 
‘nglo-Saxon home — requirements. Luckily the «colonial 
uilders were. conservative artificers, neither so clever or so 
éstless as this generation, or they certainly could not have 
‘sisted. the eloquence of false prophets and knavish architec- 
ital promoters and fakirs who came. their way. For thus we 
ould have been deprived of our illustrious inheritance, which 
Appily cannot be taken from us now. 
Fortunately. for American. architecture | Sir Christopher 
‘Fen was what we: would call.in. our vernacular, “all right.” 
po a good thing, an inexhaustible mine for supplying 
_ €as forall manner of buildings, and he worked it for the best 
terests of all concerned. His reputation and success has 
ae modern, would-be Wren to dare to try the experi- 
ent of some rival-kind-of architecture. Such is: the aspect: 
= have now of the late H. H. Richardson and his Romanesque 
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Trinity Church in Boston was'a superb design when:it-was 
finished, and continues to be so. to-day. But its best influence, 
I fear, has been perverted for ever. A quarter of a century 
ago Richardson was hailed as an apostle equal to Wren, and 
America went mad not ina Romanesque revival but ina carnival 
of it, by which I mean to say it was burlesqued. — It, is sad_.to 
reflect that such a genius as the man who designed the church 
in Boston should have allowed himself to succumb to the wiles 
of the flatterers enough to be drawn into the. disgraceful 
saturnalia which followed so close upon his brilliant début. 

Now the home of the Romanesque was not Florence. It 
pretended to nothing of the court of Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent, which, if it stood for anything, was elegant living. 
Medizval, benighted south of France was the home proper 
of the Romanesque, and its proper medium of expres- 
sion, churches, cloisters and monasteries. What could 
such a style of architecture contribute to the Anglo-Saxon 
home? Absolutely nothing. And when Trinity Church 
was finally completed Richardson had practically exhausted 
everything there was in the newly borrowed style. He could 
have gone on, probably, raising ecclesiastic edifices, designing 
an occasional library or two in good form without directly 
cribbing from his masterpiece ; but neither he nor his imitators 
—and they were legion—cared a fig for the ethics or pro- 
prieties of architecture. They appear to have been actuated 
alone by the same principles of expediency which govern the 
“new art” movement. They invented an exaggerated archi- 
tectural grammar without doubt derived from the old. mon- 
asteries in the south of France, but so vulgarised as to establish 
a clear case of libel for those eminently respectable prototypes. 
This grammar the rabid reformers proceeded to apply to every 
kind of secular building in America, finally, to American 
dwelling-houses themselves. They did not reckon with their 
grandparents for an instant, not they. They apparently took 
the keenest delight in walking rough-shod over every sacred 
home memory. They openly insulted the very ancestors to 
whom they owed existence. But the balance of good and evil 
there is in the world cannot be disturbed»so suddenly or 
arbitrarily. Outraged history was not slow to assert itself, and 
after a while would have no more of “ Richardson Roman- 
esque.” 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


At a meeting of the Society of Engineers held at the Royal 
é United Service Institution, Whitehall, on Monday even- 
ing, December 1, Mr. Percy Griffith, president, in the chair, 
a paper was read on “ The Depreciation of Plant and Works 
under Municipal and Company Management,” by Mr. Charles 
H. W. Biggs. 

The author commenced by observing that the question of 
municipal and companies’ accounts, and especially deprecia- 
tion, had been largely debated of late, and though non-technical, 
the subject might have some interest to the members of a 
technical society. The designs of engineers, especially such as 
required the use of iron and steel, played a considerable part 
in the question of depreciation, in that the life of the structure 
in which those materials were used depended upon the life of 
that part of the material used according to the factor of safety 
adopted. He pointed out that there was a tendency among 
modern engineers to use too low a factor of safety, which meant’ 
a higher rate of depreciation than when a higher factor was 
adopted. 

The debt of the local authorities of this country, he said, 
was now about 300,000,0c0/., which, at 34 per cent. per annum, 
meant about 10,500,0c0/. a year for interest. The whole of 
that capital was obtained upon the condition that a certain 
definite part must be repaid annually: That capital was 
expended upon two classes of work, non-productive and 
so-called productive, the latter producing a revenue, though not 
necessarily a profit or a loss. He observed that the most 
obvious charges upon an undertaking were :—(1) Interest; 
(2) repayment of capital ; (3) depreciation ; (4) maintenance, 
and (5) working. Item 3 had been the most severely 
criticised of all the charges, and it was held by 
a very influential and numerous class that, in’ addi- 
tion to maintenance ‘and repayment, depreciation was 
absolutely necessary to place -municipal undertakings upon’ 
a sound financial basis. He would assume’ the under- 
taking to be a tramway. If maintenance meant keeping 
the works efficient out of revenue, and depreciation as well as 
repayment was required, then revenue must earn during the 
period over which repayment extended a threefold equivalent 
of capital. The author pointed out thatdepreciation as applied 
to municipal undertakings was’ not founded upon a logical 
principle. Repayments extended over an arbitrary period, 
decided by a government department, but usually the period 
was in his opinion too short, and the rates of repayment there- 


fore too rapid. As at present carried out, it imposed far too’ 
heavy a tax upon 


the first users: for the’ benefit of subsequent: 
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Companies’ capital, he observed, should, for the purposes of 
comparison, be considered independently of the question of 
promotion money, or watering or any of those incidental de-: 
ductions that really took place in practice, in which case the: 
whole of the ‘capital was available for the cost of the work. 
‘That capital remained constant, but careful exa mination would 
show that, revenue being sufficient, it was repaid as.in the case’ 
of a municipality, though the period of repayment might:be 
different. Thus, he would take the interest on» gilt-edged:. 
securities as a standard rate of interest, arid assuming that:to 
be 3 to 32 per cent. per annum, and assuming that 6 per cent. 
per annum was the amount necessary: for dividends, he. 
thought that we surely might look upon any dividend over 
3 or 32 per cent. as equivalent to the repayment of the loans 
in the case of a municipality. That it had not been so 
considered up to the present time was no proof that it was 
not so. If the company provided adequately for depreciation 
its revenue might then be split up in the same way as that,of.a 
municipality, viz. :—(1) Interest ; (2) repayment ; (3) deprecia- 
tion; but with this difference, the company would get all the, 
revenue possible, while public opinion would corpel. a muni- 
cipality te pay more consideration to users in regard to their 
charges. That a threefold tax was imposed onvusers might be 
seen from actual examples Aberdeen’ in four years paid to 
sinking fund, 3,380/7, to idepreciation’ and renewals, °6,774/. 
Bolton had paid 16,397/. to sinking fund account, and 32,5967. 
to depreciation ’and renewals account. In conclusion, the 
author observed that an examination of further figures:showed 
a lack of uniformity, but it abundantly proved that, under the 
existing system, the revenue had to be maintained, at an ex-; 
cessive rate to the détriment ofsthe present users. : 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 
Tee annual meeting of the Gloucestershire Engineering 
Society was held on the 25th ult. at the Municipal Schools, 
Gloucester, when the president (Mr J D. Humpidge, M.I.M‘E’): 
presided over a good attendance of members. ‘ 

In the course. of his presidential address Mr. Humpidge 
gave a brief review of the advance made during the past few 
years in the many different departments controlled by mechani- 
cal engineers,.and-in other branches of engineering intimately 
connected with them The President said that everyone nowa- 
days was agreed as to the importance of keeping oneself well 
up-to-date in all that was going on, and indeed the only way 
to advance was’ to be well posted in what other. people were. 
doing and. then try and “go one better.” English engineers 
had been accustomed for such a long time to consider themselves 
easily first in their profession that they had been.a-little inclined 
perhaps to rest on their laurels while other nations had been ad~’ 
vancing; with the result that they now found their position of: 
proud supremacy threatened if not actually taken from them. 
They had had plenty of proofs of this; they had American 
locomotives running in our colonies, and evén on some of our 
railways, and many of the orders for engines, bridges and 
material required. for our colonies were going to the same 
country or to Germany The fastest passenger steamers in 
the world were built or belong to Germany, and with many of 
them their own Workshops showed only too plainly that in. 
machine tools the Yankees had in many directions got well 
ahead of them. What was the remedy? People had 
told them’ they. would never: get on unless they adopted 
American methods. Such advice was all very well, but those 
who offered it forgot that’to adopt it would simply place them on 
a level with those they imitated. What was required was some- 
thing more than this. 
in America, Germany or elséwhere, and then, aided by their 
own experience and the knowledge thus obtained, let themptry 
and strike out in improved “methods, never forgetting,,that he 
who imitated never got level with the one who originated, and 
it was only the first in the race who won. It couid,mever be 
too thoroughly remembered that the vast development in 
engineering work that had been going on in recent years, and 
which was still going on at an ever-increasing rate, was pro- 
ducing a most important change in the conditions under which 
engineers had-to work. In olden days amengineer had com- 
paratively few customers, and for those;customers he had to 
carry out practically everything they required in the way of 
machinery. Repetition work of any. kind was rare, and 
success depended on his resourcefulness and ability to 
make anything that. was required and make it work to 
his customer’s satisfaction. Nowadays the successful engi- 
neer was not the one who made the many things for 
the few, but the one who, centralising all his ability on one or 
two articles, was able to turn them out in the most perfect way 
ata very-much reduced cost. This same factor was operating 
similarly among engineering artisans. In former days the 
most valuable workmen were good all-round millwrights, who 
could use a plane, file or hammer and chisel, or work a lathe 
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or other machine as required ; as they themselves used to put! 
it, they were equally at-home in wood, iron, stone or anything, : 
Fine old fellows they. were; one met them occasionally even 
now in country.places, but in engineering centres they were i 
practically extinct. Having dealt with some recent examples 
of progress -in. railway, marine and electrical ctgiacemaed 
motor cars, engineers’ machine tools and internal combustion! — 
engines, the President, in’ conclusion, said he had spoken oj/ 
the competition of foreign. engineers, which was bein: felt 
more and more keenly every year, and,he could only add that — 
it was in the hands of such as those present—he was speakhe 
_specially to the .younger members of their Society—to settle 
whether English engineers were to take the first place in the) 
engineering world of the future or not. By technical educa.) 
tion of every kind, by studying the best methods and appliances 
in use, and by adapting and improving on them wherever’ pos, : 
sible; by carefully noting the introduction of any new machines _ 
or methods, and by mixing with other engineets and exchang. 
ing ideas with them, and, finally, by specialising as far as they. 
‘could, and. so rendering themselves specially valuable in the — 
particular department they selected—these were a few of the — 
methods by which they should hold they own,’and perhap: 
gain back some of the ground they had lost. 
On the proposition of Mr. Alfred Slater,’ seconded by Mr 
R. Read, and supported by Mr. F. G. Wright, a hearty vote‘o ” 
thanks was passed to the President for his very able anc 
interesting address. je i a 
Several letters of apology for inability to be present wer 
received from, among others, the past president, Mr. Hamilto1| 
Kilgour: (whose father was too ill. to permit of his leaving ot 
‘Mr. W A. Walton kindly acted for the secretary, and a vote 0) 
sympathy was passed with Mr. Kilgour. Mr. R. A, Lister wa| 
elected an honorary member of the Society. eee 
'At the conclusion: of the meeting Mr. Alderman F. G 
Wright, now mayor of Swindon (one of Gloucester’s boys), wa’ 


of the Society, and congratulated on ‘his elevation to the im 
portant post of loco’ superintendent /at the ‘Swindon works o_ 
the Great Western Railway. pees a 
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ments, either to trees planted by their infant hands, or fountail, 
they had embellished in the bosom of some smiling valle 
The Athenians in like manner consumed a’ great part | 
| their fortune in ornamenting those habitationsio yaa ; 
| which were scattered throughout Attica. But as the functio! 
of senators, archons and areopagites required their residen) — 
in the capital, they possessed likewise town houses, as mu 
neglected as those of the country were adorned. Citizens, — 
Athens, exclaimed Pericles, you have banished every genero), 
sentiment and are occupied alone in erecting different wor — 
to increase the ostentation of your gardens. i. 


Notre Dame, Calais. 


The early church seems to have been mainly, if not alt = 
gether, built of stone, and in the fifteenth century to have bet 


completely transformed on the exterior. The whole of th 
‘later work was executed in brick, of the common light colo 
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of London stock bricks, very roughly and coarsely executed,’ 
Large brick buttresses and pinnacles flank the principal fronts ;" 
the window jambs and arches are of moulded brick, but have 
lost their traceries, which were probably of stone: ‘and a con- 
tinuous arcade of intersecting brick arches is carried all along 
the parapets. By far the most important part: of the’ work is 
the central steeple. This is of magnificent size; so broad, 
massive and stately as to give unusual dignity to the whole 
building. It is divided into three bays in width, on each side, 
by brick buttresses, with brick pinnacles in front of them, and 
the lines of the three belfry windows on each side are continued 
down in the form of panelling in the lower stage. © The parapet 
is arcaded in brick, and from behind it rises a spire with four 
octagonal pinnacles at the angles ; the sloping roofs of these, 
as also the spire itself, are all built of brick. Unfortunately, 
the spire is truncated, and is finished with an insignificant slated 
spire rising from within it. It was pierced in the fashion of the 
tires of this part of France, with traceried openings below 
and quatrefoiled circles above, which are executed partly in 
stone and partly in brick. Stone is also used generally here 
for the projecting string-courses and mouldings, but the 
weatherings of buttresses and the slopes of the gables are 
nearly all of brick, set at right angles to the slope .in the usual 
fashion. * The old lighthouse at Calais is similarly all built of 
light-coloured brick, but is so damaged and decayed as to have 
little architectural value. 


rf Egyptian Seulpture, 


4» The characteristics of Egyptian sculpture are very peculiar. 
It exhibits extreme simplicity of design, great breadth of treat- 
ment, to the exclusion generally of minute details, and a solid 
latgeness of form There is little or no variety of expression 
in the heads, ‘especially of the superior personages represented ; 
a benignant, placid smile appears on all the countenances. 
Where dress is introduced there is no composition of drapery 
in the way of movement, nor any indication of folds. OL De 
action of the figures, however important or exciting their 
occupation, is limited by the most severe conventionalism. If 
sitting or standing, they have the legs parallel, the arms close 
to the sides, while the heads always look directly in front. 
Our national collection of antiquities boasts some extremely 
valuable examples of Egyptian sculpture, and the student may 
easily consult original specimens, by which he may become 
acquainted with the style of art of this extraordinary school. 
Considering the great antiquity of the Egyptians and their 
long duration as a nation, taking into account, too, the various 
fortunes of the country both from their own conquests and 
from the invasion of ‘foreigners, it is remarkable how little 
change occurred in the leading characteristics of their art. 
Whether the monuments be of the most remote archaic period 
or Of the more recent ante-Roman time, no'sufficient alterations 
were introduced to destroy that peculiar and distinctive 
character which stamps all Egyptian art with its national indi- 
yiduality. Certain’ antiquaries have attempted to define 
narked epochs in the history of Egyptian sculpture, but though 
ertain changes may be detected in the mode of representation 
N monuments attributed to different dynasties, they do not 
ifford sufficient authority for anything likea strict chronological 
‘lassification.. From the high finish and more careful execution 
{the works of the time, it is thought that the national pro- 
sperity and therefore-the condition. of -art were highest during 
he reign of Rameses, about 1350 BC., and, judging from other 
emains, that the country and its art were most depressed from 
he date.of the Persian conquest ; that is, from 525 to about 
Hi4-BC. Of the latter: fact there cannot be ‘any doubt, and 
though the nation freed itself after a time from the hateful 
ule of Persia, Egypt never again recovered its ancient renown, 
lor did she long retain her national independence. 

\ i u artic. ,, Roman Palaces. ’ : 
_-Rome-has more palaces, or noblemen’s houses, ‘than any 
ther city in the world. Of these no fewer than seventy-five’ 
té of a superior kind, uniting in their external appearance, 
omething of the fortress,.the prison and the palace - Many 
if the families to which ‘these buildings once belonged have 
unk ‘into poverty and their residences are now turned into 
celesiastical colleges or hotels or let to foreign ambassadors: 
T consuls. In the others which have escaped this. fate the 
»Wer Storey is sometimes let for shops, sometimes retained for 
tables, coachhouses and servants’ rooms. The second storey 
> generally a picture gallery, consisting of a suite of rooms 
pening into one another and richly adorned with marble 
olumns and painted ceilings. The owner of the building and 
f these precious works of art ‘often lives in the third or highest 
torey, and generously throws open the gallery to artists and 
d all who choose to give two or three paoli to the servants. 
"he exterior of these palaces is in general grand and magnifi- 
€nt in architecture ; but in the interior, notwithstanding the 
jagnitude of the apartments and the magnificence of the 
<corations, they - are, generally speaking, . uncomfortable 
wellings, and most of them are deficient in cleanliness and 
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order. The immense palaces of thé Doria, the Colonna and 
the Borghese are still occupied ‘only by their own families and 
dependents. The Doria’ palacé contains the largest collection 
of paintings in’Rome, among which are found some of the 
finest specimens of the ancient masters. The gallery of the 
Colonna palace; which is by far the grandest hall in the city, 
once contained a number of celebrated paintings, but the finest 
have been sold’ ‘The palace garden, which hangs on the steep 
picturesque remains of a 
magnificent ancient edifice, thé name of which is unknown. 
‘The palace of the Barberini family formerly contained that 
celebrated museum of ancient sculpture, vases, gems, medals, 
&c., which was so long the wonder and admiration of Europe, 
but it is now sold and dispersed. The famous Portland vase 
was brought from this museum. — There are still some interest- 
ing pictures. The palace of the Borghese once contained a 
fine museum of sculpture, and lately possessed one of the best 
collections of paintings in Rome. Inthe Palazzo Massimi is 
the famous “ Discobolus,” found in the grounds of the Villa 
Palombari on the Esquiline Hill. The Palazzo .Spada contains 
the celebrated statue of Pompey, at the foot°of which Cesar 
fell In the palace of the Braschi once stood the beautiful 
colossal statue of Antinous, which was dug up on the site of 
the ancient Gabii, and has been removed ‘to the Lateran 
museum. The Palazzo Nuovo di Torlonia, the residence of 
Torlonia the Roman banker, who purchased the title and 
estate of the Duca di Bracciano, is fitted up with all the 
magnificence that wealth can command. ~ The gallery is 
adorned with Canova’s colossal group of “Hercules and 
Lycas.” The Farnese palace contains the far-famed gallery 
painted in fresco by Annibal Carracci. In the gallery of the 
Sciarra palace are Raphael’s “ Player on the Fiddle,” Leonardo 
da Vinci’s “ Vanity and Modesty,” and other masterpieces. 


Red and Black Greek Vases. 


At the end of the sixth century B.C., towards the period of 
the fall of the successors of Peisistratos, the painters of Athens 
made a marked innovation when they replaced the black 
figures on their pottery by red figures. The black figures, 
which remind:us a little of ombres chinotses, and the cheerful- 
ness of which is very doubtful, were too opposed to the prin- 
ciples of the true and the beautiful to be any longer popular. 
They allowed of no expression in the faces. To indicate the 
anatomy it was necessary to have recourse to the stylus and to 
incise the lines, . The details could only be obtained by picking 
out in white or purple. This drawback disappears when the 
figures are in a light tone, and stand out from a black. back- 
ground. A mere stroke of the brush then suffices to trace the 
anatomical details or the folds of the costume. _We owe the 
most admirable productions of Greek painting to the invention 
of the red figures. It seems, moreover, that the ‘change was 
very speedily effected, for the vases. which combine the two 
styles—-both the black and red figure styles—are very rare. 
At the head of the painters in red figures stands Euphronios, 
the greatest of the Attic masters. He stood in the same rela- 
tion to Greek art as the artists of the fourteenth century stood 
to the. Renaissance. In one respect he belongs to the old 
school, of which he retains certain traditions—the harshness 
of drawing, the fear of rounding the angles and of filling up the 
forms of the body; and that laborious patience which neglects 
neither a curl of the hair nor a fold of the drapery. But his 
style is of incomparable breadth, and so far beyond anything 
eyer produced in pottery that his hand may at once be recog- 
nised even on vases he has. not signed . The personages are 
alive, the composition is easy and natural, with a-slight search 
for grace ; he/excels in variety of pose and ‘in the play of ex- 
pression. Kachrylion, his fellow-worker Hermaios, and Hieron 
have not the’ same talent, but like him they. know their busi- 
ness. _In their hands. the clay becomes as. plastic as wax, the 
lines are as fine as a silken thread,,and the outlines are drewn 
with wonderful precision, .Only. two vases. by Hermaios 
remain. They were intended as companion pieces, a thing 
very difficult to meet with, even in ordinary vases. 


Lares and Penates. — 

Penates and* Lares werein universal usage among the 
Romans, and were regarded ‘as the tutelary deities, under 
whose immediate protection’)the ‘person, the house, family 
and possessions of every individual‘were placed, There were 
not only “ Lares domestici et familiares,” but “ Lares urbani, 
rurales, viales, compitalesy marini,” &c. Some writers have 
thought the Lares and Penates to be the same, and it would 
appear that the Lares were included among the Penates. The 
Lares, however, were of human origin, and appear to have 
been regarded by the Romans as, the manes of their ancestors, 
while among the Penates we find mention of the superior gods, 
as Vesta and Jupiter. The divinities were represented by 
small statues, seldom exceeding a very few inches. in height, 
exquisitely proportioned and wrought and cast in gold, silver 
and bronze, but’ the intrinsic value of the first-mentioned 
materials has occasioned their almost total disappearance. “It 
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was customary with the Romans, when travelling, to carry the 
Penates with them that they might not omit the usual sacrifice 
should any festival happen during their journey. When they 
returned home these images were deposited in the lararium or 
wardrobe, which stood in some secret apartment, the sleeping 
room or library. In process of time the Romans were not 
content with a single lararium but had another containing 
statues of heroes, poets and eminent men, and even of their 
| patrons, The superstition attached to these small statues 
was sd great that men of the first rank and celebrity did not 
neglect the usage of them, We have instances in the lives ‘of 
Antiochus, Xenophon and Cicero. The hearth of the atrium 
was sacred to the Penates, and as this place was the innermost 
or most important part of the house it was called the penetralia. 
There appears sometimes to have been a kind of recess in the 
wall called sacrarium, in which the images of the Penates were 
kept. Every master of a family was the priest to the Penates 
of his own house. 


Roman Sculpture. 
It was not till after the conquest of Greece and the arrival 
_ of the enormous collection of works of art brought as plunder 
and spoil to grace the triumph of. the conquerors on their 
return to Rome that sculpture began to attract any marked 
attention there. Syracuse yielded up its treasures of art after 
. the conquests of Marcellus, Corinth had been stripped of its 
wealth in art by Mummius, and Athens also had largely con- 
- tributed her share of exquisite works in sculpture to enrich the 
_ Roman capital. It became a fashion to form collections, and 
| to this caprice modern times are indebted for the preservation 
' of some of the finest productions of Greek art. Verres has 
_ been handed down to posterity as one of the most ardent 
and, it must be added, least scrupulous of collectors, but his 
‘ anxiety to obtain possession of the most exquisite works of the 
great masters doubtless occasioned many to be carefully pre- 
served which otherwise would have been neglected or de- 
- stroyed. In the century preceding the birth of Christ several 
sculptors of eminence, all having Greek names, were practising 
-in Rome. Both Julius,Czsar and Augustus appear to have 
"made efforts to preserve fine ancient works and so far gave 
‘ opportunity to the Romans to acquire a taste for art. Augustus, 
_ especially, formed collections of statues and other objects of 
taste, and set an example in this respect that was followed ‘by 
’ many of the rich and influential. During the reign of this 
emperor are found the names of some of the most eminent 
artists of antiquity—Posidonius, the architect Vitruvius, and 
Dioscorides. The gems of the latter are among the finest 
specimens of theart. Nero had statues imported from Greece, 
and it is astonishing that, notwithstanding the extent to which 
the country had already been plundered, it is recorded that no 
fewer than 500 bronze statues were procured from the Temple 
of Apollo at Delphi. 


Assyrian Art. 

There is no reason why we should not assign to Assyria the 
same remote antiquity we .claim for Egypt. ' The monuments 
of Egypt prove that she did not stand alone in civilisation and 
power. At the earliest period we find her contending with 
enemies already nearly, if not fully, as powerful as herself, and 

_ amongst the spoil of Asia and the articles of tribute brought by 
subdued nations from the north-east are vases as elegant in 
shape, stuffs as rich in texture and chariots as well adapted to 
war as her own. It 1s not improbable that she herself was 
indebted to the nations of Western Asia for the introduction 
of arts.in which they excelled, and that many things in*common 
use were brought from the banks of, the Tigris.: In fact, to 
reject the notion of the existence of:an independent kingdom 
in Assyria at the very earliest period would be almost to 
question whether the country were inhabited, which would be 
. directly in opposition to the united testimony of Scripture.and 
tradition. A doubt may be entertained as to the dynasties and 
the extent of the empire, but not as to its existence; that it 
was not peopled by,mere wandering tribes appears to be proved 
by the frequent mention of expeditions against Naharaina 
(Mesopotamia) on the earliest monuments of Egypt and the 
nature of the spoil brought from the country. 


The Character of Wren. . 

Sir Christopher Wren was of low stature, his forehead broad 
and fair, his nose slightly aquiline, the eyes large and expres- 
sive and the whole aspect stamped with intelligence and talent. 
He was light.and active of body, walked with a certain stateli- 
ness of air, and his constitution, rather delicate than robust, 


was saved, it is said, from consumption _by habits of. regularity: 


and temperance. That he was a little man, a tradition pre- 
served by Seward sufficiently shows. Charles II. on walking 
through his newly erected hunting palace at Newmarket, said, 
‘“These rooms are too low.” 
replied, “An please your Majesty, I think them high enough.” 
Whereupon Charles, stooping down to Sir Christopher’s stature, 
‘answered with a smile, “On second thoughts I think so too.” 
He had that calm and philosophic temper which contradiction 
‘could not disturb ; he heard his opinions questioned, and even 
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_saw his designs deformed by the envious: or the 


_annals. of the Royal Society are filled with his experiment 


Wren went upto the king and: 
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7 ignotay 
without change of mood or a snappish remark. That he she 
tears when the Duke of York rejected the best and adopte 
the worst plan of St. Paul’s showed that on great occasions } 
could not always quite command his feelings ; but this will tak 
little from the justice of his son’s eulogy when he says “he ha 
such wonderful sweetness of temper, such a steady tranquillit 
of mind and such pious fortitude that no injurious inciden') 
or inquietudes of human life could ever ruffle or discompose | 
Sprat, who is accused of saying fine things of his friends {| 
the sake of saying them, was not suspected of overpraisin 
Wren when he wrote, ‘“‘ His knowledge had a right influence ¢ 
the temper of his mind, which had all the humility, gracef 
modesty, goodness, calmness, strength and sincerity of a soun| 
and unaffected philosopher—to his merits his country is furth¢| 
indebted than has been acknowledged” But even if th! 
eulogiums of children and friends should be suspected, th 
silence of his enemies is praise sufficient ; that his long life wz| 
eminently useful, virtuous and blameless, no one has questione; 
His experiments in science have since been eclipsed by bright; 
discoveries, but there can be no doubt that he showed an 
pointed the way to much that has since been achieved. . H| 
invention was fertile, his ingenuity exquisite and his applicatio 
unbounded ; he could equally attend to the minute and explo: _ 
the profound, discuss questions of geometrical, nicety or speci 
late like a poet on the possibilities of existence in remot:| 
worlds. To him many ascribe the invention of mezzotint 
engraving, commonly imputed to Prince Rupert; and th 
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studies and inventions in philosophy and science. He ha 
some skill in drawing landscape; his view of Windsor we 
engraved by Hollar, and eight or ten plates from Willis’ 
“ Anatomy of the Brain” were from his pencil. He was th 
inventor of drawing pictures by microscopic glasses ; he foun) 
out a speedier way of etching, and it should not be omitted th: 
he displayed some skill in verse, though nothing that entitle 
him to the distinction of a poet. His early prose compositior 
were in that elaborate and ornate style of which Sidney hz! 
given enough in his “Arcadia,” but when his judgmer 
ripened and experience and study had stored his mind wit 
knowledge he wrote in a clear and unembarrassed manner an 
communicated what he had to say like one less solicitous abot 
his language than his thoughts. Sometimes, no doubt, f 
relapsed for a sentence or two into his original sin of stilte| 
composition, but nature soon regained her sway. We trace i 
all his writings the practical man, the man of sense, sagacil|- 
and observation; he set his face against all romantic views ( 
subjects, 1idiculed the proneness of some of his brethren fi 
prognostications, and laid it publicly down as a rule th: 
‘‘experiment and reason is the only way of prophesying events 


GENERAL. 


The Dublin Exhibition of “ Old Masters” will be opent 
by the Lord Lieutenant on Decemiber 15, The collections: 
the Duke of Leinster, Lord De Ros and Sir Algernon Coo 
have been freely placed at the disposal of the director, M 
Lane, and many fine and hitherto unknown pictures have thi 
been secured. There will be at least nine Sir Joshuas, seve 
Romneys, three Gainsboroughs, four Lawrences and som 
remarkable works of Lancret and Greuze; besides many goc 
works of Irish artists. ta Baaing se 

Mr. A. S. Brickwell, of the surveyors’ department of tl 
Great Northern Railway, has been appointed estate agent ar 
surveyor of the Great Central Railway Company’s property — 
London. | 

The Exploration of Miletus, under the direction of 1) 
Wiegand, has been resumed. The discovery of a marb 
colonnade in which che columns must have been doubled h' 
rewarded the efforts of the party. It evidently surrounded 
market:place. The foundations of a theatre: have also bet 
revealed. ; a 

An Exhibition of studies by John Constable, with works | 
various other English masters, is about to be opened in uae 

Mr. J. w. Tyler will read a paper at the meeting of t 
Surveyors’ Institution on Monday next upon “Estate Dv 
Valuations and Agricultural Property.” The chair will 
.taken at4P.M. . ; ag 

The Liverpool Cathedral Committee met on» Mond 

; 


when letters were read from the architects selected to subr 
the designs from which the final selection will be made aski 
for information and for photographs of the site. . 1 

Mr. R. G. Hatton will, on Wednesday next, deliver 
lecture before the Northern Architectural Association on “T 
Ideas of the Advocates: of Handicrafts ; their Effect on Arc 
tectural Form and Ornamentation” ‘ Coffee Smokers” 2 
tobe given by the President on December 10, January ) 
February 4 and.18 at 9 P.M. aie ‘ 

Mr. Ellis Marsland will read a paper on Thursday nt 
before the Society of Architects on “Some Recent Conflag 
tions and their Lessons to Architects.” 
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THE 


| Architect and Contract eporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


fn view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
sade the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 

in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in Pree in which they 
may be interested. 

‘The authors of signed articles and papers Be in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good fatth. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Builaings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ASHTON-IN-MAKERFIELD.—Dec. 31.—Designs, &c., are 
‘invited for the enlargement of the Infectious Diseases Hospital. 
The architect whose plans are accepted and approved will be 
retained by the Council to carry out the work at the usual pro- 
fessional charges. Plan of the hospital site, together with full 
particulars of the alterations and extensions required, may be 
obtained from Mr. T. Burgess, surveyor, at the Council Offices. 


BRIDGWATER.—Feb. 28.—Plans, specifications and esti- 
‘mates are invited in competition for power and appliances to 
deal with the accumulations of silt in portions of the river 
Parrett. Mr. W. T. Baker, town clerk, King Square, Bridg- 
water. 


Carpe TowNn.—Jan. 31.—The Council of the University of 
the Cape of Good Hope invite designs for the erection of 
university buildings. Premiums of 4027, 200/. and 1oo/. will 
be awarded to the authors of the designs placed first, second 
and third respectively. Particulars of the competition may be 
obtained on application to the Registrar at Cape Town, or to 
the Agent-General in London. 


DURBAN (NATAL).—Dec. 18.—Design are invited for new 
town hall, library, museum, art gallery and municipal offices. 
Three premiums of 500/., 300/. and 2oo/. respectively will be 
awarded for the three best designs in order of merit. Mr. 
W. H. Radford, C.E , Albion-‘Chambers, Nottingham. 

ECcCLES.—Dec. 12.—Plans are invited forthe laying-out of 
an area of land and for erection of dwellings‘for the working- 
class on part of such area. Premiums of 50/., 307. and 15/. 
will be awarded in respect of the: plans placed first, second 
and third in order of merit. Mr. Wm.- Henry Hickson, town 
clerk, Town Hall, Eccles. 

HULL.— Jan. 31. —Designs in competition are invited fy the 
extension of the town hall. Premiums.of 300/., 200/,.and rool. 
are offered. Mr. E. Laverack, town clerk, Town Hall, Hull. - 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.— Jan. 15, Soins and. designs are 
invited for a central home and cottage homes for children of 
both sexes in the Kingston Road, in thé parish of New Malden. 
A premium for the first three selected plans of 25/2., 157. and 
1o/. respéctively is offered. Mr. Jas. Edgell, clerk, Union 
Offices, Coombe Lane, Kingston-on-Thames. 

SURBITON.—Dec. 16.—Designs are invited for erection of 
a Coronation memorial clock tower near the refuge in the area 
fronting Surbiton station. Premium tIo/. tos. Dr. Coleman, 
chairman, clock committee District Council Offices, Surbiton. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ACCRINGTON.—Dec 13.—For erection of a parish-room at 
St. John’s Church, Accrington. Mr. Henry Ross, 15 Cannon 
Street, Accrington. 

AUSTRALIA.—Dec. 22.—For erection at Perth, Australia, of 
a rubbish destructor capable of dealing with forty tons of 
garbage in eight hours. Mr. W. E.. Bold, town clerk, Town 
Hall, Perth. 

ASHFORD.—Dec. 12.—For external painting and repairs to 
various properties, for the Ashford: Urban District Council. 
Mr. John Creery, clerk to Urban District Council, rr Bank 
Street, Ashford, Kent. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For erection of a pair of houses 
in Taunton Road, Ashton. Messrs. Thos. George & Son, 
architects, Old Square, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

BARNSLEY.—Dec. 8.—For pulling-down the present old 
buildings and erection of new clerk’s offices, relief offices and 
relieving officer’s house in Pitt Street, Barnsley. Messrs. 
Crawshaw & Wilkinson, architects, 13 Regent Street, Barnsley. 

BEVERLEY.—For erection of Wesleyan Sunday schools, &c , 
at Beverley. Messrs. W. J. Morley & Son, architects, 269 
Swan Arcade, Bradford. 

BEXHILL.— Dec. 15.—For extension of engine-room, boiler- 
house and offices at the electric light works, for the Town 
Council. Mr. George Ball, borough surveyor, Town Hall, 
Bexhill. 

BEXLEY HEATH —Dec. 8.—For erection of car-shed build- 
ings. Mr. T. G. Baynes, clerk, Urban District Council, Public 
Hall, Bexley Heath, Kent. 

BRADFORD.—Dec.' 8 —For alterations to the old car depot, 
Thornbury. Mr. Frederick Stevens, town clerk, Town Hall, 
Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Dec. 11.—For erection of three houses in 
Huddersfield Road, Wyke. Messrs. Fairbank & Wall, archi- 
tects, Craven Bank Chambers, Bradford. 

BRADFORD —Dec. 13.—For erection of new central baths 
and public hall, Morley Street, Bradford. Mr. Frederick 
Stevens, town clerk, Town Hall, Bradford. 

BRIDLINGTON.—Dec. 9.—For alterations to 3 Prince Street. 
Mr J. Earnshaw, architect, Wellington Road, Bridlington. 
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BRISTOL.—Dec. 10.—For erection of boundary walls and 
railings at Greenbank Cemetery, Bristol. Mr. T. H. Yabbicom, 
city engineer, 63 Queen Square, Bristol. 


Bury (LANcS).—Dec. 13.—For erection of (1) brickwork 
for walls, arches and chimneys for six through beds of retorts; 
(2) ironwork for ditto, with stage flooring; and (3) coke storage 
hoppers at the gasworks. Mr, H. Simmonds, general 
manager, Gasworks, Elton. 


CLITHEROE,—For erection of cottage, coach-house, &c., on 
the Standen Hall estate. Mr. E. Lovell Clare, 36 King 
Street, Clitheroe, Lancashire. 


CONSETT. — For erection of a dwelling-house, &c., at 
Medomsley Road, ‘Consett, Durham. Mr. William Ward, 
47 Sherburn Terrace. Consett. 


Cowers.—Dec. 9.—For erection of a chimney-shaft at the 
waterworks pumping station, Mr. H. C. Damant, clerk, 
U.D.C., High Street, Cowes, Isle of Wight. 


CREWE.— Dec, 10—For erection of business premises at 
Crewe. Messrs. Dring & Manchester, architects, Market 
Chambers, Earlestown. 


Croypon.—Dec. 8.—For extension of the car-shed at the 
Brighton Road (Purley) depot. Mr. E. Mawdesley, town 
clerk, Town Hall, Croydon. 


DARLINGTON.—Dec. 15.—For erection of an ornamental 
bandstand (exclusive of base) at North Lodge park. Mr. W. 
George Winter, borough surveyor, Town Hall. 


DEPTFORD.—Dec. 9.—For an addition to the Council’s 
laundry at the public baths and washhouses, Laurie Grove, 
New Cross Road, S.E. Particulars can be obtained on appli- 
cation at the Borough Surveyor’s Office, 493 New Cross Road, 
SUE. 

DuDLEY.—Dec. 15.—For additions to the technical schools, 
Stafford Street, Dudley, and an underground convenience at 
the Market Place, Netherton, Mr. John Gammage, borough 
surveyor, Town Hall, Dudley. 

EBCHESTER.—Dec. 10.—For alterations and additions to 
Blackhall Mill inn, Blackhall Mill, Ebchester, Durham. 
Mr. Geo. Thos. Wilson, architect, 21 Durham Road, Blackhill. 

GLOUCESTER.—Dec. 20.—For alterations and additions to 
the Tuffley Board school, Gloucester. Mr. Walter B. Wood, 
architect, 12 Queen Street, Gloucester. 


GREAT HARWooD.—Dec. 10.—For erection of a stone wall) 
on the north side of the gasworks, Great Harwood, Lancs, 
Manager, Gasworks, St. James Street, Accrington. 


GREAT YARMOUTH.—Dec. 9.—For erection of proposed) 
girls’ home at the Hollies, Gorleston. Mr. Walter Lake, archi- 
tect, Regent Street, Great Yarmouth. 


HALIFAX.— Dec. 15.—For erection of an extensive block of 
high-class shops, showrooms, workrooms, &c., in Commercial 
Street, Halifax. Mr. W. Clement Williams, architect, 29 South- 
gate, Halifax. 


HALIFAX.—Dec. 
High Road Well. 
Halifax. 


HOoLBECK.— For alteration and additions to West End House, 
Holbeck, Leeds. Messrs, Buttery & Birds, architects, 1 Basing- 
hall Square, Leeds. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—Dec. 11.—For erection of two semi- 
detached villas in New Hey Road, Linaley. Messrs. John 
Kirk & Sons, architects, Huddersfield. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—Dec. 17.—For erection of a Wesleyan 
church at Longwood. Mr. J. Berry, architect, 3 Market Place, 
Huddersfield. 

ILKLEY.—Dec. 11.—For erection of a house at Ilkley. 
Mr. W. H. Herbert Marten, architect, Cheapside Chambers, 
Bradford. 

IRELAND.—Dec, 13.—-For erection of an auxiliary dis- 
pensary depot at Carrigeens, in the Carney dispensary district 
of Sligo. Mr. P. J. Kilgallen, architect, Abbeyville, Sligo. 


IRELAND.—Dec. 23.—For erection of a new Crown post- 
office at Limerick. Particulars may be obtained at the Office 
of Public Works, Dublin. 


ISLE OF WIGHT.—Dec. 9 —For erection of a chimney- 
shaft at the Cowes waterworks pumping station. Mr. H. C, 
Damant, clerk, U.D.C., High Street, Cowes. 


KETTLEWELL.—Dec. 9.—For erection of a boarding-house 
and shop at Kettlewell, near Skipton. Mr. James Hartley, 
architect, Skipton. 


LAMBETH.—Dec. 10.—For provision of a separate doorway 
and other work at the dispensary, 112 Westminster Bridge 
Road, S.E. Particulars may be obtained at the Guardians, 
Offices, Brook Street, Kennington Road, S.E. 


18.—For erection of nineteen houses at 
Mr. Medley Hall, architect, 29 Northgate,. 


LINCRUSTA~W ALTON ne sunsury wa DECOR Mm 
THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. SOLID in Colour, Relief & Value. 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and Fillings | 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. | 


-< HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, &o. 
CA MM E®@) ID 9 The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a mavena thoroughly reliable, and : 
of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST! 
FRE. DK. WALTON & CO. Ltp., Sole Wanufackurers and Bafentees, 
1 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. wo, PCa, 
MIELLOWES & CO.’S 


ECLIPSE ROOF- -GLAZING, 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Railways and Corporations. | 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. All particulars Free. 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 58.W. | 
ARCHITECTURAL WORK A SPECIALITE. __ 
IMPORTA NT, For Bronzing, Gilding, Byork Biitigc een ee ae description of Helos 
OHN WILKINS & C 11 St. John Street Road, 

e9 CLERKENWELL, B.C. 


Steam Works: 2 & 4 GLOUCESTER STREET, CLERKENWELL, E.C. Telephone No, 527, King’s Cross. 


Telegra: 
“ Lincrusta- Walton, “Kondon? 


PRICE LISTS FREE FOR GILDING AND PLATING TABLE WARE, &e. 


Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ BRONZITE, LONDON.” ESTABLISHED LONDON AND PARIS, 1873. | 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 


LAMBETH —Dec. 10.—For erection of a pump-house at 
Renfrew Road workhouse. 


Mr. W. 


Guardians, Brook Street, Kennington. 


LEEDS,—For alteration and partial rebuilding of a small 
shop and office estate in Park Lane, Leeds. 


6 Wormald Row. 


LONDON.—Dec. 11.——For erection of the superstructure of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum at South Kensington, for the 
Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. 
information may be obtained at H.M. Office of Works, 


Storey’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 


Road, Putney Embankment. 
the Surveyor’s Office, 4 High Street, Wandsworth. 


LOWESTOFT.—Dec. 15.—-For construction of seven groynes 
and the lengthening of the four existing groynes upon the 
South Beach at Lowestoft, Suffolk. 


15 


LONDON.—Deec. 15:—For erection of a blacksmith’s shop, 
&c, at the Wandsworth Borough Council’s wharf, Ashlone 
Particulars may be obtained at 


Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


MALDON.—Dec. 17.—For erection of a ward block of _Io 
beds, administrative block and other buildings in connection 
therewith, at Maldon, Essex. 


Mr. P. M. 


Maldon, Essex. 


and Dover Railway. 


MARGATE.—Dec. 8.—For construction of a new engine 
and boiler-house, engineer’s shop, office, weighbridge, stables, 
engineer’s house and four cottages at Uffington, one mile from 
Adisham station, on the main line of the London, Chatham 
Mr. Edward Brooke, town clerk, 18 Cecil 


Square, Margate. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—Dec. 


brough. 


Preston. 


NORWICH.—Dec. 12.—For conversion of premises, 3 and 
5 Magdalen Road, into a branch police station. 
Collins, city engineer, Guildhall, Norwich. 


PRESTON —Dec. 11.— For erection of a hospital for in- 
fectious diseases, to contain twenty-six beds, at Fulwood, near 
Messrs. Seward & Rawcliffe, architects, II9A 


Fishergate, Preston. 


Mr. W. T. Douglass, 


to—For hot and cold water 
supply and heating for two new ward pavilion blocks at the 
sanatorium, West Lane, Middlesbrough, and for three ward 

pavilion blocks at the smallpox hospital, Hemlington. 
_ Frank Baker, borough engineer, Municipal Buildings, Middles- 


RHODESIA.—Feb. 26,—For establishment and working of 
an electric tramway system, Bulawayo. Messrs. Davis & 
Soper, 54 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 


SCOTLAND.—Dec. 8.—For erection of a dwelling-house on 
the farm of Banarach. Mr, Peter Fulton, architect, Forres. 


SCOTLAND.—Dec. 8.—For erection of goods shed and 
retaining walls at’ Banknock station, for the Kilsyth and 
Bonnybridge Railway Company. Mr. Henry Lamond, secretary, 
93 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


SKELMERSDALE.—Dec. 9.— For erection of a church at 
Skelmersdale, near Ormskirk. Messrs. Austin & Paley, archi- 
tects, Castle Park, Lancaster. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—Dec. 17.—For enclosing corridor arches 
at the Incorporation Infirmary, Shirley Warren, Southampton. 
Messrs. Mitchell, Son & Gutteridge, architects, Portland 
Street, Southampton. 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON,—Dec. 8.—For paperhanging and 
repairs at Wayfield House,’ Snitterfield. Mr. Roden Dixon, 
borough surveyor, Municipal Offices, Stratford-upon-Avon. 


TEIGNMOUTH.—Jan. 6.—For extensions and alterations at 
the gasworks. Mr, J. Alex. Gray, gas engineer, Teignmouth. 


TROWBRIDGE.—Jan. 5.—For erection of an isolation hospital 
for thirty patients at Trowbridge, Wilts. Mr. J. Hugh Good- 
man, architect, Town Hall Chambers, Reading. 


WALES.—For erection of a warehouse at the Bute Docks, 
Cardiff. Mr. Edgar G. C Down, architect, 31 High Street, 
Cardiff, 

WALES —Dec. 11.—For erection of new accident wards at 
the Cardiff Infirmary. Mr. Edwin Seward, architect, Queen’s 
Chambers, Cardiff. 


WALES.—Dec. 15.—For adding a third lift (100 feet 
diameter by 24 feet deep) to the present two-lift holder at the 
Treforest, Pontypridd, gasworks. Mr. Edward Jones, engineer, 
Treforest. 


WALES.— Dec. 16.—For erection of a new infants’ school 
vice the present Ynyscedwyn infants’ school, on a field near the 
rectory, Ystradgynlais, to accommodate about 180 scholars. 
Mr. Philip Williams, architect, Ty’r Gorof, Ystradgynlais. 


WALES.—Dec. 17.—For additions to Dock Road Brewery, 
Newport, Mon. Mr. F. Phillips, Dock Road Chambers, 


Thurnall, clerk to 


Messrs. Morley, 


All 


Beaumont, architect, 


Mr. 


Mr. Arthur E, 
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‘OTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON 
| ENGINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
MOTHERWELL. 


OATALOGUES FREE. 


t 


THER 


VORTLEY FIRE CLAY CO. 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo.,Ltd.), 


‘ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. 


LAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS 5 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.¢. 


ERFECTION 


| 
4 


4; Medal, Paris, 1867. 


' 


1 


/W. C. HORNE & SONS, LIMITED. 


COLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &. 
Only Medal, Vienna 1373. 
Works BRIDGWATER, 


$$ $$$ $$$ 
ol, LXVII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


ESTAB.] LIMITED, (1871. “| IN [ ET 
Aaa ec SON LEEDS I . 

Telegrams, PHALTE, Telephone, = =! Requires no 

\ il Cord or 
‘‘LIMMER, LONDON.” | 862. | Balance 

Ecan or BLocw | : ef bb dae 
Oast fron Painted. 

COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 9 in. by 6 in. 


For Carriagéways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Company’s Offices 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


LUMINOUS PAINT. 


MANY MEDALS AWARDED. 


5 TORRENS STREET CITY ROAD, E.C. 


FRENCH ASPHALTE CO. 


ARCHITECTS 
Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


IN ROOFING. 


Silver Medal], Paris, 1875. 
SOMERSET. 


wall opening, 5/- 
10 in. by 10 in. 
wall opening, 8/- 


Maker of the “RADIATOR” INLET and STEVEN’S 
EXHAUST VENTILATORS. 


J. E. ELLISON, 2 Oxford Place, LEEDS. 
EDWARDS & MEDWAY 


Kennington Steam Joinery Works, 


9 ETHELRED ST., KENNINGTON CROSS, S.E. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Edgythe, London.” 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 
and every deseription of STONEWORK executed 

on the premises. ’ 
Architects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 
despatch. ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


=== PARQUET 
FLOORS. 


H. BASSANT 
& CO. 


Late of 87 Charlotte St.,W. 


a yA é 

XOXNON EE 
PY SKS Linhope Street Works, 
= S Dorset Square, N.W. 


CADOGAN IRONWORKS 


STANLEY BRIDGE 


CHELSEA, S.W. 


Columns, Girders, Roofs, Railings, 


i SOK 
Ree 


Mf 


Ornamental Work, Castings, &c. 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 


WHITEHAVEM—Déec. 8—For altering and repairing the 


interior of the Waths: and washhouses. 
town clerk, Town Hall, Whitehaven. 


Mr. Thos. Brown, 
R. & W. DIXxon, 


WIGAN.— Dec. 27.—For erection of fourteen cottages in 


Ellis Street and eleven in Eckersley Street, off Whelley. Mr. 

Harold Jevons, town clerk, Municipal Buildings, Wigan. 
YORK.—Dec. 31.—For erection of a lunatic asylum at 

Water Fulford, near the city of York. Mr. A. Creer, architect, 


Guildhall, York. 


J. W. Hampton, bui 


TENDERS. 


For erection of three vi 
architect, Market 
W.E F rench & Co. 
C. Wright 5 
Stones & Skelton 


£244 0 0 


ACTION. 
For steel roofwork, &c., in connection with new swimming- 
bath. 
ROWLINSON & CO.,, Soha) Tang W.C. 
(accepted) - 
AXBRIDGE. 


For widening of Sidcot Lane, in the parish of Winscombe, and 
Mr. 


for erection of a new fence, &c. 
district surveyor. 

J. Coles 

M. Atwell 

S. Shepstone 

Lloyd & Son 


‘A. G WEEKS, Winscombe, near Weston- super- 


Mare (accepted ) 


BARNES. 
For supply and fixing of about 1,447 ya 


fence, with gates, stays, pillars, &c. 
TOMES, surveyor, High Street, Mortlake, S.W. 


Reynolds & Co. 

Hill & Smith . 

Jukes, Coulson, Stokes & Co. 
A. E.Wood . 

J. Priest & Son, Ltd. ‘ 
W. Haywood & Sons, Ltd. 
W Miller & Sons . ; 
Bayliss, Jones & ne : 
Bain & Co. : 
J. Elwell 


iJ. RAYBOULD & Co., Workington (accepted) 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


SPRAGUE & Co., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Erber, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, E 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S ‘INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
SOLOURED ORAWINGS OR FHOTOGRAPHS 
PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 

?4OTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
or with Receipt, 5s. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s. ; 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. j 
SPRAGUE’S TaBLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
eny care ee: 


"QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 


OLDACRES & CO., 52 CHANOHRY LANE, 


LONDON, W.O. 
Quantities ’’ Box, 14” x9" x5", 2s. each. 
Tele. No. Tele, No, 1021 P19, Ce Central. ral, Telegrams, ‘’Oldacres, ‘Oldacres, London,” 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 
199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
narded on Application, 
MmDAL AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiies 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas,-Panels, &c., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS: 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


GEo. A. MILLARD, 

: I oO 
ears oOo Jackson Bros., 

513510 20 

120 0 oO 

110 I0 O 


For additions to house at Bloomhouse Green, Darton. Messrs_ 


J. Thornley, carpenter and joiner 
E. Fleming, plasterer and slater : 
E.S Ledger, Staincross, plumber and glazier : 
Beaumont Bros., painter 


(Duc. 5, 1902: 


BARNSLEY. 


architects, 5 Eastgate, Barnsley. 


Accepted tenders. 
Ider 5 ». - «£164 0 3@ 
63 00 
33, 08 | 
Ir 3 °6 
2 ee 3 Fea 


BIGGLESWADE. 

illas in Fairfield Road. Mr. T. COCKRILL, 

Square, Bigglecnane 
; , . £1,020 0 BF 
939 9 0 
917 +0 a6 


BRADFORD. 


For rebuilding a warehouse and offices in Thornton Road, 
Bradford. Messrs. FRANCE, MILNES & Hen Ge archi_- 
tects, 99 Swan Arcade, Bradford. 


Accepied tenders. 
Mannington, mason and joiner. 


R Townend, Bradford, plumber. 
Hill & Nelson, Bradford, slater and plasterer. 
J. W. Walton, Frizinghall, painter. 


BRIERLEY HILL. 


rds of wrought-iron 


For erection of a technical school and free library at Brierley 


Mr. G.. BRUCE Hill, Staffs. Mr. J. Lewis Harper, architect. | 

eee SUT: Bishop ; . ‘ - £5365 0 0 

£1,409 0:0 W. Hopkins ; .- 5,300. 0 “Gamme|| 

1,264.6 8 Sapcote & Sons i 5,267 0 "Omme | 

1,245 0 © Brooks & Tandy 5,120 O "Ome | 

1,240 }10. 550 J. Herbert . 5,014 0 0 
15237. wi3) wo Meredith 4,978 0 o& 
1,200. 50150 F. L. Jones 4,965. 0 o 
1,170. 1C, 0 Griffiths 4,805 0 oO 
Toul 4 7 oO Dallow 4,700 OFO 
150022). (xO Guest & Sons . 4,650 oO o: 
995 16 oO Oakley & Coulson 4,627 0 oO 
966 19 3 C. A. NORTON, Brierley Hill (accepted) 4,457. Omg 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
anil 32 CLEMENT’S ANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1903. price 6a., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. | sfelephone No, 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED: 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 


‘Quantities’? Box, 14 in. by 9 in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


W. HARDAKER, 13 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


T. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON. S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


LIGHTNING 


CONDUCTORS. 
THOMAS EVANS & CO. 


Manufacturers and Fixers, 


29 Bradford Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office: Imperial Buildings, 


Catalogues on Application. 


(GEO. a. POORE IRE & co. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, 
/POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Serd for P irticulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


BILLS OF ( QUANTITIES § LITHOGRAPHED 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, 


WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 185 Westminster. ‘ 
Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London.’ 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church epee Restoxem 
Teles ats ae, NOTTIN ee 


2 er i pe 


NO MORE BURST PIPES, 


PATENT 
EMPTYING 


TWIN STOP-COCK. tp 
As used by War Office and downth 


London School Board. 


GARRATT & co. 


London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C, 


Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.E. 
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CHELMSFORD. 


HAMPSTEAD. 


For supply and maintaining for a period of six months ofa | For erection of stabling up. to damp-course level, a boundary 


gas-engine at the waterworks pumping station at Great 
Baddow. Mr, JAMES DEWHIRST, engineer. 


CAMPBELL GAS-ENGINE Co., LTD., Kingston, Halifax, 20-b.h.p. 


wal], a concrete siding, &c., at new depot at Lymington 
Road, Finchley Road, N.W. . Mr. O. E. WINTER, borough 
engineer, Town Hall. 


Quantities 5 Mr, J. RIDER HUNT. 


engine, £122 (accephted J. E. Johnson & Son . 820 0 @ 
gine, £122 (accepted ) LeeAemeiaeaCn Paes TS 
C. Ford ; 792 0 @ 
DONCASTER. a pk Sat: Co... . 750 0 © 
For supply and laying about 10,000 yards of 3-inch, 4-inch, pecerukasyeriraehd 11 ‘ gs ee 
5-inch and 7-inch cast-iron mains, with valves, hydrants, see Cte ; i rth) Me 
&c, and the Paneer on of a service reservoir to hold W. Tout eae AG A : AS a Bs 
250, ooo gallons. JOHN SIMMONS, engineer, Bank C.G e } ; . chee a Me 
Chambers, High fale Doncaster. H. B. Oldrey & Sons ° : . = * 
T, Rowland . i h5791e & 4) CW, pg ee ; 720.0 0 
Parkin & Co. . : - 5,227 8 oO Spiers & Son ; : 694 0 Oo 
T. C. Starkey : - + 5,138 3.11| Pollard& Brand. . . : 682 0 o 
Sprakes & Sons. - + 4,995 © O| J. Smith & Sons, Ltd... ’ 672 0 o 
S. Saunders : . <£5,4290 5, Oy © Thomas & Edge . : : 670 0 © 
Bushby & Sons. . - + 4699 0 0|  §, Sabey & Son . 655 0 oO 
Vickers, Ltd. ° : . E4520; 07-0 L. F. Lamplough 651 0 0 
W. Doleman . . . - 4323 14 7 Foster Bros. : 644 0 Oo 
G. Hall 4,149 90 Oo D. R. PATERSON, Camden Town * 642 © oO 
B. ROBERTS, 69 Beckett Road, ‘Doncaster * Accepted subject to Conditions 
(accepted ) : F : : 5 ULAEYN Gy G/ 
HEBDEN BRIDGE. 
For alterations to the Fox and Goose inn, Hebden Bridge, 
FOLKINGHAM. Yorks. Messrs. WALSH & NICHOLAS, architects, Museum. 
For supplying and laying pipes, &c., for lighting the town. Chambers, Halifax. 
W.&A.Kisby  .; Picgo.0 _ Accepted tenders. 
H. C. SCARGALL, Folkingham (accepled) Zour Or LO T. Wild, Luddenden Foot, mason, 


J. Kershaw, Mytholmroyd, joiner. 
: S. Taylor, Hebden Bridge, plumber. 


GREENWICG. 

For erection of a fence and gate along the western side of the 
public tootway dividing the wharf at the Borough Council’s 
depot, Panning Street, East Greenwich. 


J. Lord, Bridgegate, plasterer, &c. 
G. Greenwood & Son, Halifax, concreter.. 


HECKMONDWIKG. 
For supply and erection of a water-tube boiler and accessories 


tA. West . -4£195 15 oO at the electricity works. 
A.G. Hughes. alee O. O STIRLING BOILER COMPANY, 2 St. Andrew’s Square, Edin- 
A. E Hichisson . : 79 10 O burgh, with chain grate stokers (accepted ). 
Hichisson & Craggs, Ltd. . Mee. OO Also tendered. 
WeG. REEDER & Co, Britannia Dry | Dock, Babcock & Wilcox, Farringdon Street, London. 
Millwall, E. (accepted ) 58 10 6 B. R. Rowland & Co., Climax Works, Redditch. 
A. C. W. iOBMAN’S THE PATENT “ACME” (Regd.) 


IMPROVED KENTISH 


: RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone § Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 
IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
| Asphalte _Mannfacturers & _Contractors. 


| A. Cc. Ww. HOBMAN & co. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, S.E. 


W. SHRIVELL, 


ART METAL WORKS. Established 50 Years. 
f CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass. 


CATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 


1 & 2 Castle St., Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Che American . 
Hot Wlater System . 


For Heating Residences, Warehouses, 
parctes, Schools, Public Buildings, &c. 


See j-page Adot. in last issue. 


WOLFF DRYER CO. 


89 & 91 Sumner St., Southwark, London, S.E. 


W. SALTER & CO. 


_ SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 
= oe = ait 
sAiey) yy 
ing Work. All communications to 


AND OTHER ASPHALTES. 
587 & 589 HARROW ROAD. PADDINGTON. W 
SR ee a an 


STONE - BREAKER. 


PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. 
The Best Machine for General Council and Estate work 
and for Clinker crushing. 


Sole Makers: GOODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 
Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER. 


j The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 
Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKING. 
INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
‘‘ DURABLE” ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 
CALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, 

ANO ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 
CALVANISED CORRUCATED ROOFING SHEETS. | 
Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 


WALTER’S, 


Latest 
mproved 


ARE THE BEST ON THE 
MARKET. 

Also Makers of WALTFR’S 
Patent Solid Hinged Sher- 
ringhams, Mica Flaps, 
Tobin’s Tubes, 
Smoky Chimney Oowls, &c. | 


DESIGN A 


\ 
| 


Horizontal & Vertical Damp Course. 


Flat Roofs, Basement and other WAL ERROR Coe Lea 


)| 
Melbourne Street, Ltd. 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 


London Representative :— 


Se =0 «MR. H. J. HORTON. 
OLUME LXVII. OF THE ARCHITECT. | 
Handsomely bound in Clcth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s 6d. 85 Crean Street 


Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


CROGGON & SON. 0 


TORPEOO ,——~-- 


| VULGAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.6,) 


VENTILATORS 


VAL DE TRAVERS| 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries; Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
|| HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


Absolutely the Cheapest and Most 
Thorough means of Fireproof 
| Construction. 


alone can any 
Building be rendered 
Absolutely Safe from Fire.. 
HEAD OFFIOE AND WORKS: 
TOWNMEAD ) ROAD, FULHAM, S.W. 


|WITCHELL & CO. 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 


Every description of ironwork for the Exterior and 
Interior of Churches, Mansions, Residences Public and 
Private Buildings, &c. 

Designs and Estimates supplied. Trial order solicited: 


rae HELLIWELL 


** PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 


"LONDON OFFICE: 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S,W:. 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 


HORSHAM. LONDON — continued. | 
For repairs, painting, &c., to the Dog and Duck inn and the | For erection of a home for female attendants at the Darenth 
adjoining cottages at Warnham. Mr. C. H. BuRSTOW, Asylum. 
architect, 6 West Street, Horsham. Enness Bros. . ; . ‘ . : “4 73948 ome) 
Shaw Bros. . ( ‘ ; : y ~ £7410. 0 Goddard & Son ‘ - PARI 7,600 0 O 
Hillman & Murrell : : < . «= 43018= 0 W. Reason . : : : : : « Tesi "ase 
G. Potter : , : A : e . 39 10 0 J Lonsdale. : : : ’ , « 7,444 O79 
W. Potter . =. sw ee, 98 0. 1] 9S. Page Son’. 2 0 
W.f Roser =>. 5 5 5 c : x. (SOUND 47 J. J. Wise, jun. . , : : ° 5 ; 29,264 Jorma 
W. Street .  . 6. te ew 0 36G; @ | ~“Cropley Bros, Ltd. | | 6 
G. Chesswas. A c + 34TORO H. Wall & Co.. ° ° . . e ° - 7123 0 
J. WALDER, Warnham (accepted) . : o) 3G 10-0 J & M. Patrick : : . : . - 7,115 oO 
RG. fonge’* : A ‘ F « 75098 0226 
IP8WICH. Scott & Branton ; : : ‘ : » 6,955.0 
For (Specification No. 9), the supply of mains, switchboard, J. & C. Bowyer , . 6,888" O20 
motor boosters, and connections in generating stations ; W. LAWRENCE & SON, Waltham Cross, N, 
(10) overhead construction for tramways. (accepted ) . A < . 6,854 0 0 


Accepted tenders. 
(Specification No, 9) AlREMene Elektricitats-Gesellschaft, 
Berlin, £2,833. 
(10) British Electric Equipment. Company, London, £9,301. 


For works required by the Fulham oronee Council. 
Lenders recommended for acceptance. 
For extension to pipework at the electric-lighting and destructor 


WOrRs. 
Aiton & Co. 1,872 O10 
ime for supply of taventy fit ve large indiarubicr mats. 

For street and sewerage works in a new road from Farrar ‘DB? Cow'& Co- 69 6 0 

Road across Tanrallt and the Bishop’s: Park to the bottom > . 

of Love Lane, Bangor. Mr. JOHN GILL, borough sur- LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 
veyor. For special school (mentally defective), four classrooms of 
©: D. Jones." . : : . : . » £5,098 0 oO zo—total, 80—and enclosing, draining and tar-paving 

W:. Thomas 2 § 7 = 4,884), 0° 40 Jaiitienal land, the Brecknock school. 

W. PARRY, jun, Farrar Road, Bangor (ac- J. Simpson & Son. ; F ; #596 4,997> Os 
cepted) . : 3 ‘ : e : * 45782 "IOs 10 C. Dearing & Son . . é P - os 45573" 2a 
W.M. Dabbs . : F 4 r = 4;462 “0°86 
LONDON. J. Grover & Son... ws 
For laying new fire mains at the Cornwallis Road workhouse, J. Willmott & Sons . , ; : : « 4,388) 0 36 
Holloway, for the Guardians of St. Mary, Islington. Marchant & Hirst . , ‘ : ; « 4,338 .O77e 
Mr. WILLIAM SMITH, architeci, 65 Chancery Lane. T. L. Green ; é ; : » 4,280) Gere 
Moorwood & Sons _. ° ‘ : : a7 5 tO G. S. S. Williams & Son . : ‘ : 4. 4,205. Oe 
Shand & Mason . : “ ° : ° ot ASS. 6S UNO Patman & nea Ltd, . : 452607." One 
May . $ ‘ ‘ ; ead TO: "0: 70 F. Gough & Co. 3 : : : - 4,225" "Onge 
Merryweather & Sons. ‘ : : : AO? (2% 6 McCormick & Sons . ; : : ‘ 2) 2,176. Ome 
Harris. - : : 4 ; ? i430) LOmsO H Wall & Co. . ; 5 : . : .. 4,177 og 
Harding & Son . ; tH asO5ncOH © CCox se. é 5 : 5 5 - 4,140 0 0 
Architect’s estimate £720, including architect’s commission, pbreasure Son 7s ia ; : é .. 4,018 “O7%e 
digging, cutting-away, filling-in and making-good, which is E. Lawrence & Sons* . 3,949 0 O 
not included in above estimates, * Recommended for acceptance. ; 


HAM HILL STONE, — 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) = 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. | 
——————— ee Ee SS Oe 


——_ ee PY RICKY qe 
— a 


CONTRACTORS TO HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


RAVES’ PATENT ROOFING, 


For WORKS, STORES, PAVILIONS, STATIONS, &c. | 
FIBROUS ASPHALTE FOR DAMP COURSE, AND FELTS FOR LAYING UNDER WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING, SLATES, & 
Experience proves it to be WEATHER-PROOF, ROT-PROOF, and FIRE-PROOF. 


SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULL PARTICULARS, ARAVES’ PATENT ROOFING ee 14 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


The DELTA METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
110 pennen Street, 
on E.C. 


EXTRUDED BARS 


(ALEXANDER DICK’S PATEN'S) 


In BRASS, BRONZE 
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LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. | NEWHAVEN. 
For fitting boys and junior mixed boys’ urinals with sparge | For supply of about 220 cubic yards.of granite to pass through 

pipes, asphalting dado, &c., and providing new lavatory a 2-inch ring. Mr. F. J. RAYNER, surveyor. 

basins and slop sinks inside building with new waste ; ROAD MAINTENANCE COMPANY, Gravesend, I1s. 9d. per 

refitting schoolkeeper’s w.c, fixing new ventilating pipe cubic yard (accepted). 

and connecting it to existing drain, fixing new sink in 

scullery and connecting waste to gully outside, Tooting NEWTON ABBOT. 

Graveney school. For erection of a nurses’ home at the workhouse, Newton 
Maxwell Bros., Ltd. . : 3 ’ “ - £390 oO oO Abbot, Devon. Mr. SAMUEL SEGAR, architect. 
W. H. Lorden & Son. 5 - ; A masO. OF O F.A A. Stacey ; é ‘ 7 : - £1,419) 0. o 
W. Johnson & Co,Ltd. . : : ; 473034500 F.J Zealley : : ; . - 1,400 0 Oo 
Rice & Son. - 4 : . d : eeO2.. 0. °O Parker Bros. . . : : : : - 1,398 Io o 
E. Triggs . : ‘ : : : ; WeSS4iNO- 0 L. Bearne . : y : ; “ : «453950 0 
W. Hammond . ; F 3 ‘ eag0G!-0. Oo H. Mills. : : : . : - » 1;340%'0 :o 
Lathey Bros. : - : ; ; : ee7911.0.-0 G_ Hicks, Newton Abbot (accepied ) . 1441;200% 0, 0 
H. Leney & Son* : B7E SO) 6 W. Brenton : ‘ ; ; : - 1,086 0 o 


For reversing stepped flooring in Classroom E and altering 
position of doorway in-connection with same; also pro- 
viding skylight in same room and a borrowed light in wall 
between cloak-room and hall, Lower Chapman Street 


PADSTOW. 
For supply of 62 miles of cast-iron pipes, 5-inch, 4-inch and 
3-inch diameter ; sluice valves, hydrants, stand-posts, &c.; 
for laying and fixing materials specified above, including 


school. : . eee 
; trenching, and constructing a 50,000-gallon reservoir in 
e % is a. a as £183 hy brick and cement. 
or fae) SS lene ne re . 8 =" Accepted tenders. 
ce teh: f a o o| J: &R. Ritchie, Middlesbrough, pipes, &c. . £1,891 8 1 
Fe ett! Power. : : ; / hae io” O W. Burt, Launceston, trenching, &e. ; ta 8909. 4.0 C 
J. T. Robey : : : \ : : | ae W. E Bennett, Plymouth, reservoir. : 5 660 0 Oo 
Pe parker. ©. j , 4 j j } auAse' dio J. Blakeborough & Sons, Brighouse, valves, &c. 165 6 o 
foxc Fl, Wood * : ; : ‘ o £29r"0 -0 8ST. ALBANS. 
* Recommended for acceptance. For erection of a shop and sundry additions to adjoining 
MONGEWELL.. premises, corner of Verulam Road and Spencer Street, for 


Mr. W, Kentish. Mr. S. D. E>MuNDs, architect and sur- 


. 7 x . 
For erection of a new school and teacher’s house at Monge- veyor, 70 Victoria Street, St. Albans and London. 


well, Oxon, for the School Board of Mongewell and N. “i bee 

Stoke. Messrs. HOARE & WHEELER, architects. Quan- bi ieee - eee Sh aay hs so % x 
ee 7. Me COOPER & Son, ae, 172 0 o | . W: VAIL & Co, St. Albans (accepted)  : | 426 0 0 
George GropeeSOnst es 1896 o o| For erection of a pair of villa residences, Upton Avenue, 
H. Bowden } j ; : : y 1872 ot a Spencer Park estate, for Mr. W. Edwards. Mr. S. D. 
McCarthy E. Fitt . 3 : : : ; 1778 oo EDMUNDS, architect and surveyor, St. Albans. 
JamesSmallbone . . . . . . 1772 6 o| W. GoopcHitp & Sons, St. Albans (accepted). £695 0 0 
Brasher & Son ; : r : : - 1,75t 7 7 | For erection of a pair of villa residences, Blenheim Read, St. 
Boxall & Son . ; E : - Pel 7hO 10! O Albans, for Mr. J. F. Coutts. Mr. S, D. EDMUNDS, archi- 
Bosher & Son . H : P ; ayer 7. 8 tect, St. Albans. 
JAMES Cox, Stoke Row (accepted) . . sel g525 woo) O W. GOODCHILD & SONS, St. Albans (accepted) £1,190 0 Oo 


ARIC?, 


oF BRITISH MANUFACTURE. 


PRODUCES A MUCH MORE PLEASING EFFECT THAN FLATTED 
OIL PAINT, AT ONE THIRD THE COST. 


““WAPICTI” can be made in any Tint, and is adapted for 
application to Plaster, Stucco, Brick, Stone, Cement, Wood, &c. 


FOR _ INSIDE OR OUTSIDE WORK. 


‘“WAPICTI” may be used over Oil Paint, or Oil Paint may be 
applied over it. 


Manufactured by ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LTD. New Cross, London, S.E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 


8T. ALBANS—continued. 


fad hed d Cl SCOTLAND—continued. 
Eee eS pa as arence Road, St. | For erection of an infectious diseases hos 
i ‘ pital, boundary walls 
mise Lap oes tee R. Purdie. Mr. S. D. EDMUNDS, &c., at the east end of Old Rattray, Blairgowrie. Mesces: 


W. GOODCHILD & SONS, St. Albans (accepted). £665 0 0o % & J. CONE Pam: is 
ccepted tenders. 

For erection of a pair of villa residences with stabling, corner J. McLeish, Blairgowrie, mason i A _ £1,420 0 36 
of Granville and Grimston Roads, for Mr. J. A. Pratt. Mr. T. Doig, jun., Blairgowrie, joiner. , E "872 10 oa 
Mr. S D. EDMUNDS, architect, St. Albans. R. Kidd, Blairgowrie, plumber. : , «760 (Ome 

‘G. Archer . . . . . . . £1448 Oo oO W. Sidney, Alyth, plasterer. ; : . | 230, 9a 
Miskin & Sons . . 1,445 0 0 J. McLeish, boundary walls. : . 223 Some 
E. Dunham 1,394 90 0 A. R. Duncan & Son, Blairgowrie, slater : 190 IO I 
J. Elwood . reso cc tat Mero sel Werte a yrs 6) P. Stewart, Alyth, painter. —; 83° oe 
J Andrew. : ; : : 5 : - 1,250 0 0 Reck Heating Co., Copenhagen, disinfecting 
Ho}. Skelton . 5 3 . 5 5 A 1,182 ANS 9 apparatus SI 15 6 
Goodchild & Sons . : - %I,125 0 0 McDowall, Steven & Go: Glasgow, hospital 
W. VAIL & Co, St. Albans (accepted) , el, LOSMLOmEO stoves . s0, 246 
W. Briggs & Son, Ltd., Dundee, asphalte work 46 AIL 
A. Sinclair & Son, Alyth, grates - : 34: pee 
SCOTLAND. A. Westwood & Son, Perth, window blinds. 16 5 0 
(or erection of (1) double cottar house to be erected at New- 
mill Farm, Rathen ; (2) dwelling-house to be erected at 
Merryhillock Farm, Fraserburgh. SHEFFIELD. 
Accepted tenders. For sewage works to be carried through the fields of the South 
Newisil motte Gee. Yorkshire Asylum at Middlewood .and Forge Lane, 
G.(Corben dNew WP ilslivaeriason pee Mr. G. E. BEAUMONT, engineer, Grenoside, 
A. Gregor, Memsie Fraserburgh, carpenter. 
ior, Pate: Baten. ig os er Western Road, See (ac- 
A. Wiseman, Fraserburgh, plasterer. LEE SG . : 10 1 ae 
Merryhillock dwelling-house. 
G. Corbett, mason. 
Brebner & Jenkins, Fraserburgh, carpenter, agereree 
J Reid, slater. For erection of a factory manager’s house, &c., at Skegness, 
ae Wiseman, plasterer. Lincs. Mr. JESSE CLARE, architect, Sleaford. 
Parker nc: 5 3 : ‘ 3 : £1 667 0 oO 

For erection of a house at Stotfield, near Elgin. Messrs. A. & Parker & Son . : ; 5 . ; 1,325 Oe 
W. REID & WITTET, architects, Elgin. Crawshaw . : 1,280. Onn@ 

A ccepted tenders. Dunkerley & Son ; : ; : : 1,27 5 oad 
A. & R. Dunbar, carpenter. 4 5 , - £378 oO oO Maxey & Sons . : : ; : : . 1,265° Ome 
J. Young, Coleraine, Elgin, mason. : ele Oro here) Clay & Berry . . : é : ‘ - 1,250; Oame 
W. Lyon & Sons, Lossiemouth, plumber . 1713 EO Turner : : 1,238 Of 
J. Wilson, Dufftown, slater . ‘ : 679-15, 9-0 Holmes & Son . 1,180 10 Oo 
C. & W. Menzies, Lossiemouth, plasterer : 5 a 7OT 0 S. F. Pattinson. 4 L175 Oa 
J. Kintrea & Son, painter : J : 23) (Onno PARKER & SON, Boston (accepted) . : . 1,149 Ione 


Prevents Dry Rot, 


Fungus, Decay, &c. Soli gnum and is a pleasing 


sce Wood Preservative. sc | 


Particulars from MEAS OR SS CO. Ltd. Solignum Depot, HULL. 


SAFETY 
a, VALVE. 


CASTLE BYTHAM FREESTONE 
QUARRIES & LIME WORKS. 


WEATHERED ston 
IN STOCK. 
Top beds much the same as Bath Stone. 


Bottom beds of fine quality, suitable for all kinds of Building 
and Ornamental Work. 

TOOLS FREELY. EVEN IN COLOUR. VERY DURABLE. 

Door Heads Window Sills, &c., cut to order. Steps made 
from Hard Blue Stone, 


Cylindrical Tanks. 


For Price, Sample, &c., apply 


JOSEPH BOAM, Lid. 
35 SILVER STREET, LEICESTER. 


HAYWOOD & CO. LTD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GLAZED SANITARY PIPES, 


lustrated Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent on request 
YARD GULLIES, &c. &c. 


“TEON” BELTING: 


“THE BEST & STRONGEST BELT FOR DRIVING IN HEAT, STEAM, DAMP, WATER, OR OUT OF DOORS. CLOSET PANS: AND TRAPS. 
FLEMING, BIRKBY & GOODALL, Ltd.. Wegrove Mills, HALIFAX, Yorks. 
eT PENNS EE TS EOE aaa ep A! 5 | MOIRA, ASHBY- DE- LA-ZOUCH. 
Vol. LXVII. of THE ARCHITECT. Aandsomely bound in Cloth. Gilt Lettered Telegrams," Haywood, Howat 
Price 12s. 6d. Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, London, E.C. 


National Telephone, No. 17, Swadlincote, 


"SHUN DVI. PwipliD 
2D 44 2ORT 242 LO SLaONpOUzUy 2DUVG}LO OYT, 


Seas FITZROY WORKS 
M 35210364 Euston R2 


FYONDON, 


The original introducers of the Hot Water 


Tl 


= 
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SLINFOLD. WALES—continued. 
For erection of a cottage at Slinfold, Sussex. Mr. C. H | For erection of a new mixed school at Danygraig, Risca, Mon. 
BURSTOW, architect, 6 West Street, Horsham. Mr. ERNEST N. JOHNSON, architect, Risca. 
G. Potter . : : : : : : “£375 0 Oo J. Charles . ; : : ; A : - £4,158 10. o 
Murrell Bros... ‘. A 4 ; : Zz he Or O Davies Bros. . : : “ - : 2 4,207 19.0 
H. Lindfield & Son , : - - ; ae3078 Oo O J. PRITCHARD, Pontymister (accepted) . = 3,905,101 0 
Hillman & Murrell . f 4 ‘ ; aOL7+ 02.0 : A , 
etter Bros. : ; 1) 380.0 0 For strengthening the wrought-iron girders and the repair of 
Peetand’ Bros. ; : MUSAOiO. o the piers, abutments, &c., of the Rhyl bridge, North 
Wales. 
Hull & Redford . 7 , ; ‘ : = 9340: °0!) 0 F 
Reeve Port. ; Mierise- oc HEENAN & FROUDE, LTD., Manchester (accepted ). 
T. Ayling . : ‘ a: eaaics ; : » 300 © 0} For repairs to the hospital ship, Beaumaris. 
G. MARDEN, The Haven, Billingshurst (accepted ) 280 0 oO J. ELLis, Hirael, Bangor (accepted) . : . £28.10 o 
: SOUTHAMPTON. ~ For erection of a laundry building at Llwynpia, Pontypridd. 
For extension of car-sheds and other buildings at the Ports- Mr. A. O. Evans, architect, Pontypridd. 
wood tramway depét. Mr. J. A. CROWTHER, borough D. R. Lewis: ‘ rie’, : . . £1,069 0 o 
engineer. J. Edwards - : : : 3 - -* 1,059 '0: o 
J. Nichol . : : : : 3 , - £3295 0 0 Lattey & Co. . ; ; ‘ ‘ : = A tO8O8 LO? 0 
Coston & Co, Ltd. . F 2 é : mn 3;2031.07 0 Knox & Wells . : P ; 3 : Melee Kon ote) 
F. Osman. s ; ; : : : > Gye ©) & E. R. Evans Bros. . A ; : ; ‘ 927, 0 Oo 
mi. stevens & Co. ‘ ; F , oe2.904.0..0 T. W. Davies . : : é ° . $e 91510) 
Jenkins & Sons, Ltd. : “ z ; 2, 00580 ® O : d 
DyER & Sons, Southampton (accepted) | . 2775 0 0 For supply and delivery of Portland cement from the rst inst. 


to March 31 next, for the Cardiff Corporation. Mr. W. 

oe SWINDON. is HARPUR, borough engineer. 

For supply of direct-current electricity meters at the electricity J. C. Johnson & Co., Ltd. ; d s ; i Sey Uke) 
works, Swindon. 


VENNER & Co., 6 Old Queen. Street, West- 


minster (accepted ) £216 17 6 WATCHET 

WALES. For reconstruction of Watchet harbour, Somerset. Mr W. T. 
For erection of the Hafod school, Swansea. DOUGLAS, engineer, 15 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

D. W. Davies. F A : . ; 25,035, 01 0 S. Saunders ; P . £41,500 0 oO 
A. S. Morgan & Co. ; ‘ : ae? 4, 3028 GO H. W. Pollard. : : : : Bee 20,00 m OnnO 
G. Davies ; x ; B A ; 2 OO On O R.H. Neal . : : ; 7 : a 1 29,0255501 0 
Walters & Johns . ; : é : a2 7.405" 00 J. & M. Patrick ; : 2 P : 2 22,0001 (08 0 
J. & D. Jones . : ; " ‘ : Sp PAR AGAS EE Me S. Wood . : , : : ; 1 ty oe PUTER! er a re 
ieekichards ©. : . - : ‘¢ a See eh Me A. Facey & Son : 5 ; : : wue2E; 350) G09 
J. Williams. : : : : : . 22,055 0 oO J. & T. Binns . é : ; 5 : wes, 200517 0 
D. Jenkins. ; : ; : : 21,5050 02.0 J. Dickson ; : : : , : LS, 756 tae 
Lloyd Bros. . z : : F : Are OO G. Rutter : 3 3 Z : ; = 15,750, 30780 
ee 21,400 00) E.H. Page =. 5 eh oe 18.138) 6. 4 
Bennett Bros. . ; : : ; 4 PARE folate E. R. Lester . : ; é ; ; LO,O7On0 uO 
. & F. WEAVER, Manselton, Swansea C. H. WALKER & Co., Westminster (accepted) 16,183 3 5 
(accepted ) / : ' ; é 29220,500 64470 B. Cooke & Co. , ; : ; : 15,619 I2 9 


| IMPROVED ELECTRIC) 
| 


| SAFETY BALANCE 

LIE TS passencer rts. HEATING 
a a Highest Awards: 

| iQ International Exhibition 


HYDRAULIC, ELECTRIC, ~ Edinburgh, 1886, and 


Glasgow Exhibitions. 


. Maker of all kinds of AUTRE =SSii WIR M: 
STEAM, HAND, AND POWER, uvoRauLtc, " |F7 SWiTERIBOILE! 
: ELECTRICAL, 3 NPA S 
FOR STEAM, AND Re a ae 
HAND-POWER 


LIFTS & CRANES 
For Hotels, Clubs, 
Mansion Houses, Ware- 
houses, Railway Sta- 
tions, &c. For working 
from Town’s Mains, 
Overhead ‘Tanks, Gas 
Engines or Accumu- 
lators, 


PASSENGERS 
And GOODS. 


Supplied to H.M. Government, 
_ Railway Companies, Hotels, 
Clubs, Public Buildings, 

Warehouses, Wharfs, and 
| Private Houses. 


J 
4 
) 


MAKER OF THE 


LIFTS 


In the Central Station 
and Hotel, Glasgow; 
New Bridge Street Sta- 
tion, Glasgow; Paisley 
Station, Ayr Station 
Hotel, Perth Sta- 
tion and Hotel, 
the New Club, 
Glasgow; Court 


A. MIDDLETON, $0) Howes disgo. HEATING AND VENTIL 


| HYDRAULIC & GENERAL ENCINEER, &e., &¢. 


Sheepscar Foundry, Leeds. = e ENGINEERS, 
OODES: LIEBER, A.B.O., 4rx EDITION. JOH BENNIE 


© Gage Address, “HYDRAULIO, LEEDS.” HYDRAULIC & be ENGINEER, CROWN WORKS, 
elephone No. 214, Star Engine Works, 
LEEDS, 


4 tte. 


‘ London Agent— 
0, E, AMOS, 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Moncur St., GLASGOW. 
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SUPPLEMENT 2 ; 


WATFORD. -WATFORD—continued. 
For reinstating premises in the St. Albans Road. Mr. C, P For pulling-down and rebuilding 161 and 163 High Street, and 
AYRES, architect, Watford. Quantities by architect. 4 Water Lane. Mr. C. P. AYRES, architect, Watford. Quan- 
R ltahee £2,597 0 0 tities by the architect. 
ee 8 . : : . : : ; on A Ress J.& J.Waterman . : : ; " «£2,133 Gag 
jade > : ; : ; ‘ : : Boe, a Tyler & White . ; : z , . 2,000.6 6 
a eee PORE ye hs are ie C.Eames. .  . +. » .\ i 
CBee : : 4 ; ; i f ; 2,297 ae Clifford & Gough . ‘ : ; ‘ «. 1,989; Jone 
F Dupont '& Co. : f : : ‘ , 2,296 aes Clark Bros. }. ‘ ‘ : : ; » .1,98f UOwe 
] "e Jo Waterman Rice ey ara h6 Webster & Cannon . : : : ; ~ 3075 ee 
ai Turner & Co. ‘ ; . ; i 2,256 Co ere - een ; , : ; : ; » 1048 
Clark Bros. : : ; 5 : 3 wie, 210 O20 jud nee ; ; ‘ ; ; ‘ i : =O 3 3 
Murrey . : : 3 : : ; 552,107, Toko Wi 8 g : ; . ‘ ; : k 5 ae 3 
Webster & Cannon . : p : ; «825190200 H ee : ; ; ; é ; : i Cee 9 
C. Brightman.) 85/0 sh oe oe 2 a Oy NOS Os tt eae 
oe “aii Ema SA ees SPS is aay S F. Dupont & Co., 3 Darby Road, Watford 
CLIFFORD & GOUGH, Watford (accepted ) 2 sE IA OILO ices , ‘ : / : - Lee 
WEALDSTONE. 
For street works in Brighton Road, Whippendell Road and | For street works in Hinde’s Road, Mr. F. HILL-PARR, 
Kingsfield Road. Mr. D. WATERHOUSE, surveyor. surveyor. 
2 Lawrence & Thacker 3 5 ; : . £2,200 I0 10 
Brighton Road. T. Free & Sons ; 4 : ; > . 2,059 "oaem 
of We Free & Sons Seuss us 3 i 3 P £693 (Open) G. Wilson . . . ° . . . . 2,070 Oo Oo 
P.Simmons ... .. ...  «  « »682 0 0| (H. Brown. . 2% . 2 | egg 
H. Brown. -. .. -  »  « 1» + 9870 0 0| T.Adams. «5. 5) gt 
Bracey & Clark ‘ f , ‘ ‘ 5 477. 0 +O H. M. HOLLINGSWORTH, Wealdstone (ac- 
H. B. Watkins . ; ; : ; : : 475 0 O cepted) . . . . . , . . 1,880 1 5 
Whippendell Road. f WEST NORWOOP: 
PASM Monch ; : | 92je08 0-16 For erection of a porter’s lodge at Crown Hill. 
T. Free & Sons Ft ae eae nD 7G Ome ef 2 poe 0 £785 os 
Bracey & Clark rk, wl titel ie ue meee Uy C70 aeOrees oI, BFOWN en ee 
H. B. Watkins a0 2. oo eo eee en OlaO ae ates & Sons... a o oom 
. Anse : ; : : : ‘ 5 o-@ 
H. Brown . : 5 5 : : - we 5305. 4070 iaeeiissey ; . 336 
4 J. Parsons . : 7 ; ; ; : . 519 050 
Kingsfield Road, SLinterDs. : 5 : : : ; . 504 )Onma 
P.Simmons . : , 5 5 ; (2,130 4 OO Battley, Sons & Holness . : ; ; . 482° O86 
T. Free & Sons : : : ‘ : 2055110 mao H. Bragg & Sons : ; 3 ; ; « 479 20m 
Bracey & Clark ; : ‘ : : <8 73.30 OO London & County Builders, Ltd. 3 ; . 470 18 8 
H. B. Watkins . ; : ; ‘ ? «1549220 nO I, Pearce A WE Ts ; ; é . 450 O88 
H. Brown. ; : ; ; : : ‘81,490 300 H. KENT, 17 Albion Road, Lewisham (accepted) 399 0 ©O 


TD MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, | 
s BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 
a a a | Telegrams, ‘‘Snewin, London.’ LONDON, B.C. Telephone 274 Holborn. | 
rr 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next issue, 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LO.,; WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 
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ol. LXVIl. of THE ARCHITECT, Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, Et. 


T GLAZING CO, 


“PREMIER” SYSTEM 


ne re ee 


OETZMANN & Co. 
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WEST HARTLEPOOL. 


For painting interior of the Lynnfield and Church Square 
Board schools during the Christmas holidays. 


Accepted tenders. 
Lynnfield school. 
J. T. Burdon . a 2 : : 2 ateO ..0 
Church Square school. 
J. Branson & Son . Shee Fl 21 15 oO 


WEST HAM. 


For street works in Glasgow Road, Tweedmouth Road, Stir- 
ling Road, Dundee Road, Edinburgh Road and Southern 
Road. Mr. JOHN G. Morey, borough engineer. 


P. W. Symmons £45 998 4 4 
J. Jackson. 3,561 5 Io 
T. Adams. : 3538 16 8 
Lawrence & Thacker 3,474 14 2 
W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd. BR AA2 13.15 
D. T. Jackson . S42s.11! 32 
W. Manders ZOU ise 3 
G. J. Anderson . Ty 4 keh Co Mae) 
PARSONS & PARSONS, Ilford Wharf, Ilford 

(accepted ) : pes,010) 2% 


WHITEHAVEN. 

For erection and construction of latrines, playshed, cloakroom, 
concreting or eee ke playground, draining, &c, at 
Trinity schools. Mr. J. S. MOFFAT, architect, 53 Church 
Street, Whitehaven. 

{A. & T. HENDERSON, Whitehaven (accepted ), 


WILTON. 


For supply of a steam road-roller with scarifier. Mr, 
H. MUSSELWHITE, borough surveyor. 
T. BARNES, Southwick, near Trowbridge, £1 55. 9d. per 
day (accepted ), 


W. W. 


WOODFORD. 

For sewerage works at Back Hill, Woodford Bridge. Mr. 
WILLIAM FARRINGTON, surveyor. 

W. & C. FRENCH, Buckhurst Hill (accepted) .£133 15 6 


Note —Four other tenders. 


WOODFORD. 

For erection of Ray Lodge and Woodford Bridge schools, 
Snakes Lane. Mr. EDWARD TIDMAN, architect, Con- 
naught Mansions, Westminster. Quantities by Messrs. 

J. S. LEE & SONS, 35 Craven Street, W.C. 


Townsend & Coles . £26, 000 O O 
Oak Building Co. 20,296 0 O 
W. H. T. Kelland 19,900 0 O 
Stevens, Bastow & Co. 19,498 Oo oO 
J. Appleby & Son 19,200 0 O 
G. Sharp. 19,012 0 O 
Sands, Palmer & Co. 19,000 O O 
McKay & Co.. 18,910 0 O 
A. W. Robins. 18,830 O O 
A. E. Symes 18,798 oO O 
F. Willmott I 7 4508000 
Barrett & Power 18,500 Oo O 
R. L. Tonge 17.007 010 
Ernest West 17,973 9, .0 
P. Banyard 17,845 15 oO 
H. J. Carter : 17,682 0 Oo 
T. Almond & Son . 29.577/-10-0 
T. Coxhead 17,440 0 O 
Myall & Upson ; 16,456 0 O 
H. WELLS & SONS, Buckhurst Hill * 16,345 0 O 


* Accepted with modifications. 


Received too late for Classtfication. 
LEEDS. 

For construction of an aqueduct tunnel, about 2} miles in 
length, between Kettlesing Bottom, in the township of 
Felliscliffe, and the Swinsty reservoir, in the township of 
Clifton-with-Norwood, and for a pipe line and other works 
in connection therewith. 

J. E. KAYE, Crossland Moor (accepied ) . 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BRIGHTON.—Dec. 23.—For the construction of the per- 
manent way of the tram roads in London Road, St. Peter’s 
Place, York Place, Pavilion Parade, and Old Steine, &c., 
including the bonding and all contingent works, and paving 
with wood the whole of the area of such roads, including the 
tramway tracks. Mr. Francis J. C. May, surveyor, Town 
Hall, Brighton. 


- £73,741 0 O 
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ay P4 & 
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DEWSBURY.—Dec. 11.—For supply and delivery of one 
200-kilowatt and one 300-kilowatt continuous-current steam 
dynamo, with Allen’s, Belliss, Browett-Lindley or Willans 
engines. Mr. R. H. Campion, borough electrical engineer, 
Town Hall, Dewsbury. 

WALES.—For erection of a vicarage at Ystradfellte. Mir. 
Glendinning Moxham, architect, 39 Castle Street, Swansea. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Rochford Union infirmary is being warmed and ventilated 
by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves with 
descending smoke flues and patent Manchester grates. 

MeEssrs. HANDYSIDE & COo., LTD., of Derby, makers of 
steel bridges, roofs, buildings and structures, have secured the 
contract for the new drawbridge over the North Dock lock at 
Swansea for the Swansea Harbour Board. ' 

THE Economic Fencing Company, of Billiter House, E.C., 
will show at the Cattle Show, Stand No. 34, in King Edward’s 
Hall, Agricultural Hall, their latest patterns of patent machine- 
made fencing. This company are inaugurating new works on 
the river side to meet the increased demand for quick supply. 

THE St. Pancras Iron Work Company, Limited, have recently 
completed the fitting up with their patent stable fittings of an 
extensive range of stabling at Woburn Abbey, Beds. This is 
the second order of this nature with which they have been 
favoured by the Duke of Bedford. 

MEssRS. HAYWARD-TYLER & CO, of 90 and 92 White- 
cross Street, E.C., have prepared an artistically got-up catalogue 
of the electrically driven and other treble-barrel pumps which 
they manufacture in numerous dimensions and capacities suit- 
able for all imaginable purposes to which pumps can be applied, 
the delivery power ranging from 125 to 590,500 gallons per hour. 

It is always a source of satisfaction to playgoers and 
others to know that the arrangements for their safety are 
studied by the management. In this connection the London 
County Council has no doubt effected many reforms, including 
the provision of fireproof curtains between the stage and audi- 
torium. Quite a number of theatres and amusement halls are 
just now being fitted with such curtains by Merryweathers, who 
make a specialty of such work, in addition to the fire protective 
apparatus with which they are usually associated. The follow- 
ing, we learn, are amongst some of the theatres now installing 
the curtain:—Sir Charles Wyndham’s new theatre, Haymarket, 


TO BOROUGH ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, ARCHITECTS, &&. 


Hassall’s Patent 


Water Closet. 
AWARDEG THE MEDAL OF THE SANITARY INSTITUTE, 1902. 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN FLUSH-DOWN W.C.’s. 


ADVANTAGES. 


Absolute and perfect flush guaran- 
teed with 1} gallons of water. 


ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS. 


SECTION. 


Mr. JOHN HINES, London and Distriet Manager. 


Not depending on sy phonic action. 
No double trap required. 


The whole surface of pan perfectly 
cleansed each time of flushing. 


Telephone, No. 20 Swadlincote. 


Old Gaiety, New Gaiety, Garrick, Pavilion (Mile End), Royal 
(Holborn), South London and others. 

MEssrs. MATHER & PLATT, LTD., engineers, of Salford 
Iron Works, Manchester, inform us that they have recently 
received instructions to carry out the sewage purification works 
at the following hospitals amongst other institutions of a 
similar kind:—Sanatorium for Consumptives, Delamere, 
Cheshire; Epileptic Colony, near Alderley Edge, Cheshire; 
County Asylum, Winwick, Lancashire; Smallpox Hospital, 
Warrington. They have also received instructions to supply 
eight of their patent revolving spreaders for the Dorchester 
purification works. Amongst the spreaders which they are now 
constructing is one of 120 feet diameter for the Birmingham 
Tame and Rea Drainage Board, and one of 200 feet diameter 
for Chichester. In connection with these revolving spreaders 
ee patent automatic and distributing discharge valves will be 
used. 

Messrs. ALLEN, JONES & Co., of Hatherley Works, 
Gloucester, have on view at their London showrooms, 34 Worship 
Street, E.C., a large variety of their specialties, which comprise 
Jones’s patent Hatherley lattisteps which, as will no doubt be 
gathered from the name, are folding steps or ladders made on 
the lattice or slat principle, by means of which the maximum 
of strength and rigidity is combined with the minimum of 
weight. Messrs. Allen, Jones & Co. apply the principle 
embodied in the manufacture of these steps to folding chairs, 
tables, &c, of which they show some pleasing patterns, a 
useful combination of shop seat and steps being worthy of note 
in this department. Another notable piece of furniture is a 
collapsible tennis-table, which by means of their ingenious 
compensating joint is prevented from shrinking or warping. 
Owing to the joints being glued as well as reinforced on the 
underside, these half-inch tops are as solid as an inch top, with 
the advantage of being, of course, half the weight. The under- 
frame has a continuous top rail, which undoubtedly will be 
found superior to trestles or anything else in the market for 
tennis tables or other occasional requirements. Among other 
specialties which we noted were bed-tables, bicycle stands in 
variety and other articles of a like useful nature. 

Mr. W. MacKay, known as the Lumber King of Canada, 
died at Ottawa on December I. 
when a boy, from Ireland, without a shilling in his pocket, and 
his first position was that of a mill hand in the North-West. 
The fortune he has left exceeds three million dollars, 


| “THE HASSALL 


Telegraphic Address, “OUTRAM, WOODVILLE.” 


@) UT R A M & C QO. Wo0 Excelsior and Rawdon Potteries, 


DVILLE, near Burten-on-Trent. 


Mr. MacKay went to Canada — 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


RIVER PLATE HOUSE, FINSBURY CIRCUS, 5.C. 


HEREFORD._EAST WALL OF SOUTH 
TRANSEPT. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES: 


NEW STABLING AT WARLINGHAM. 


NEW FIRE BRIGADE STATION AT EAST GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX, 


HALL, LUDGATE HILL: THE BOARD-ROOM. 


VARIETIES. 


Mr. ERNEST MAWDESLEY, town clerk of Croydon, died 
yesterday. 

Two new Board schools have been opened at Wolver- 
hampton—one in Springfields, for children in Standards 3 to 6, 
and one in Bingley Street, Lea Road, for children in Standards 
1to 4. Each school will ‘accommodate over 200 children. 

AT a meeting of the Llangollen Town Council the dan- 
gerous state of the town hall was again discussed, and the 
chairman announced that negotiations were progressing with 
the Local Government Board, who were retaining the Council’s 
plans to secure the building. Ultimately the Council resolved 
to appeal to the authorities to hurry on the Government official 
inquiry. 

A NEW Board school was opened at Kinfauns, N.B., on the 
Ist inst. It has been built for roo pupils, the accommodation 
of the old school having proved insufficient. It is situated to 
the east of the former school, and the front extends about fifty 
feet. There are two classrooms—one an infant department— 
besides cloakrooms for boys and girls. In the playground are 
shelter sheds. Mr. H. J. Bell, C.E., Perth, is the architect. 

THE Commissioners of Nomhern Hshihouses on Monday 
took over the historic Bass Rock, and in the evening their 

- magnificent new lighthouse there was lighted up for the first 
time. The lantern is a six-flash light of 39,000-candle illumi- 
nating power. The adjoining keepers’ houses have been pro- 
visioned for six months. During the building of the lighthouse 
opportunity was taken to restore the crumbling masonry on the 
-east bastion, against which the waves dash ceaselessly, and in 
stormy weather to a great height. 


STATIONERS’ 


OMYN CHING & 


THE new public baths, erected at Elland by the District 
Council at a cost of about 6,0o00/., were opened on the 22nd 
ult. by Councillor Eastwood, chairman of the Council, who 
said that the new baths were the largest project the District 
Council had yet undertaken, with the exception of the sewage 
works. The latter cost them between 14,000/. and 15,000/,, 
and they had proved a great factor in lowering the death-rate 
and improving the sanitary condition of the district. The 
Council were now engaged in another large work, namely, the 
installation of electric light in conjunction with a refuse 
destructor. 

THE building which has been completed for Lodge 
Torphichen, Kilwinning No. 13, at Bathgate, N.B., has just 
been consecrated. The hall was formally opened by Robert 
Kirk, M.D., R.W.M. of Lodge Torphichen, Kilwinning. The 
consecration ceremony was performed by Thomas Hope of 
Bridgecastle, R.W.P.G.M., and the Provincial Grand Lodge 
of Linlithgowshire. A dinner took place in the evening in the 
Corn Exchange, Dr. Kirk presiding. The building is situated 
in Jarvey Street, and is two storeys in height, the shop fronts 
and _ hall fittings being of oak. The architect is Peter L. 
Henderson, J.P.M. of Lodge Cannongate No. 1. 


MR. E, W. MOUNTFORD, the assessorappointed to adjudicate 
upon the designs sent in for the new central library in Deanery 
Road, Bristol, has made his award. Altogether sixty-one 
designs were received. Mr. Mountford has awarded the first 
prize to Mr. H. Percy Adams, of Russell Square, and this is 
the design from which the new library will be erected. The 
next in order of merit, carrying a premium of too/., is the 
design of Messrs. Nott ‘& Collins, of Chelsea, and the third, 
for which a premium of 50/, is given, is that of Mr. A. T. 
Butler, of Cradley Heath. 


THE foundation-stone was laid on Monday of new voluntary 
schools in course of erection at Rubery, Worcestershire. In 
1898 the managers of St. Chad’s Church received permission to 
open an infants’ school in the vestry of the church on condition 
that a permanent school building was built within five years. 
Twelve months ago an intimation was received from the 
Education Department that that body would call upon the 
Bromsgrove School Board to erect a school unless plans for a 
new building were forwarded. As a consequence of this some 
I,1507. has been subscribed towards the erection of a new 
school, and Christ Church College, Oxford, gave a site con- 
taining about half an acre, situated in the New Road. Here’a 
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new school has been begun, the cost of which is estimated to 
be about 31,5507. The new structure will provide accommoda- 
tion for about 200 children. 

THE Eton Rural District Council have been asked to 
approve of the action of their surveyor in connection with a 
dispute between the Council and a water company. The 
Bucks County Council had opposed the Rickmansworth Water 
Company obtaining certain parliamentary powers unless 
assurances were given that the company would not take more 
water out of Bucks than was brought in. | Nevertheless, 
without obtaining those powers, the company laid 70 yards of 
piping in the Eton Council’s district, whereupon the surveyor 
borrowed a traction engine from an obliging local landowner, 
hitched chains on to the pipes from the engine, and pulled 
them out of the ground. The Eton Council approved of this 
action, and commended the surveyor for his promptitude and 
energy. 

WITH a view to the erection of a common hospital, the 
draft of the proposed provisional order for forming a united 
district under the provisions of the Public Health Act, 1875, 
has been prepared by Mr. Horatio Brevitt, the town clerk of 
Wolverhampton. The districts which the proposed order will 
affect are Amblecote, Bilston, Caseley, Darlaston, Heath Town, 
Rowley Regis, Short Heath, Tettenhall, Tipton, Wednesfield, 
Kingswinford, Smethwick and Wolverhampton. The scheme 
differs from that formulated by the county medical officer of 
health, inasmuch as it leaves out of its scope Brierley Hill, 
Handsworth, Perry Barr, Quarry Bank, Wednesbury, Seisdon, 
Walsall, West Bromwich and Dudley. The cost of erecting a 
suitable hospital has been estimated at 9,000/, and authorities 
within the area representing a population of 337,394 are in 
favour of the scheme. The governing body would consist of 
three ex officio and twenty-four elective representatives. The 
expense of erecting the hospital will be paid fro rata by the 
sanitary authorities named. 

THE annual meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland was held on Monday, the Right Hon. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, president, in the chair. The following is the list of 
the office-bearers and council for the ensuing year :—President, 
the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell ; vice-presidents, David 
Murray, the Earl of Southesk and Robert Munro; secretaries, 
D. Christison and the Hon. John Abercromby; foreign 
secretaries, T, G. Law and William K. Dickson ; treasurer, 
John Notman ; curators of the museum, Professor Duns and 
Alexander J. S. Brook ; curator of coins, George Macdonald ; 
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librarian, James Curle, jun. Councillors—Sir George Reid 
and Sir Arthur Mitchell, representing the Board of Manu- 
factures ; Sir Kenneth Mackenzie, representing the Treasury; 
Colonel M‘Hardy, James Macdonald, the Hon. Hew H. 
Dalrymple, Robert Bruce Armstrong, Thomas Ross, Dr. T. H, 
Bryce, William Garson, John M. Howden, and Professor 
P. Hume Brown. Dr. Christison, secretary, gave a report of 
the work of the Society during the past session, referring 
specially to the excavation of the fort on the Roman wall at 
Castlecary, a detailed account of which will be submitted to the 
Society in the course of the ensuing session. The number of 
antiquities added to the.museum during the year had been 374 
by donation and 546 by purchase, and 103 books had been 
added to the library by donation and 68 by purchase. 

AT a joint meeting of the architectural section and the sanitary — 
and social economy section of the Royal Philosophical Society 
of Glasgow, held on Monday evening at 207 Bath Street (Mr, 
Chalmers, president of the architectural section, presiding), 
Mr. A. B. MacDonald, the city engineer, delivered a lecture on 
“The sewage disposal of Glasgow and adjacent burghs.” He 
described the main drainage scheme of the city at present in 
course of construction, stating at the outset that, with the sole 
exception of a London scheme, it was the greatest of the kind 
that had ever been embarked upon. It was divided into three 
sections—one at Dalmarnock, on the northern bank of the river, 
another at Dalmuir, and a third at Braehead, on the southern 
bank of the river. The Dalmarnock section comprised about 
II square miles, and the Dalmuir and Braehead sections each 14 
square miles. The daily volume of dry-weather sewage treated — 
at Dalmarnock was about sixteen million gallons, which would 
ultimately be increased to twenty million gallons. That treated 
at Dalmuir would be forty-nine million gallons, and that at 
Braehead forty-eight million gallons. For the collection and 
disposal of these ninety-seven millions of gallons of sewage 
there would be constructed thirty miles of sewers varying from 
2 feet 6 inches to Io feet in diameter, the separate capacities 
of which had been calculated to discharge 214 millions of 
gallons of water. During the course of next year it was hoped 
that the work on the northern bank of the river would be so far 
advanced as to permit of a greater quantity of sewage from the 
western area being purified, and a corresponding improvement 
on the condition of the river effected. The works on the 
southern bank would require a longer time for their completion. 
A discussion followed the lecture, and at the close Mr. 
MacDonald was awarded a vote of thanks. 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. 


AT Tuesday’s meeting of the Llangollen Town Council the 
chairman reported the formation of an electric lighting and 
power company to carry into effect the project of installing 
electric light into Llangollen. 

A MEETING of the Redditch Urban District Council was 
held on the 2nd inst. Mr. Gross called attention to the 
unsatisfactory nature of the electric light in the town. 
It had been so bad of late that a number of large con- 
sumers were threatening to have the supply cut off. The 
whole thing, he said, was so very unsatisfactory that it was his 
intention to give notice at the next meeting to propose that the 
Council offer the whole electric lighting system, “lock, stock 
and barrel,” to Mr. Pierpont Morgan for 30,000/. 

MR. R. H. BICKNELL, C.E., inspector of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, held an inquiry at the Town Hall, Rhyl, on 
Wednesday, respecting an application by the Rhyl Urban 
District Council for sanction to borrow 9,567/. for purposes of 
electric lighting, and 2,233/. for refuse destructor purposes. 
Mr. Arthur Rowlands (town clerk) conducted the application 
on behalf of the Council. Mr. Rowlands said the scheme had 
by force of circumstances grown much larger than they first 
anticipated. The loans originally taken up in connection with 
the undertaking amounted to 14,640/, and what they had now 
applied for was an excess loan upon that amount which had 
been overspent. The Inspector said it was an absolutely im- 
proper thing for the Council when they found they had 
not enough money to go on with the scheme. They should 
have lost no time in making further application to the Local 
Government Board before spending anything beyond the origi- 
nal estimate. Details were then gone into at some length, the 
Inspector remarking at the outset that he wished to make it 
perfectly clear that these excess loans were very irregular and 
very unnecessary. He intended making the matter very clear 
to the Local Government Board, and if any further expendi- 
ture of this kind occurred in Rhyl it would be very doubtful if 
they would get any further assistance from the Board. The 
inquiry then proceeded, but there being an insufficiency of 
figures before the Inspector, the result was that they failed to 
work out at the amounts indicated. The Council retired to 
consider what course should be taken, and eventually it was 
decided to adjourn the inquiry, the Inspector tentatively fixing 
upon January 6, 1903, as the date for the resumed hearing of 
the application. 


AT a meeting of the Inverness Town Council communica- 
tions were submitted from the Board of Trade and the 
Caledonian Canal Commissioners regarding a water-power 
scheme for the electric lighting of the burgh. A provisional 
order was obtained over two years ago for a steam-power 
scheme, which, though the preliminary expenses amounted to 
about 4,800/., fell through, and the old idea thereupon revived 
of drawing power from the canal, where a fall of 30 feet is 
available. It seems that the Canal Commissioners, owing to 
the sitting of Parliament and other State affairs, cannot meet 
till February to consider the application of the Town Council 
for water rights, while the Board of Trade has only postponed 
its judgment as to whether the provisional order can be re- 
newed to the end of December. In the meantime several 
applications have been made by private companies for the 
necessary Parliamentary sanction to supply the light both for 
public and private purposes. In the circumstances the Council 
resolved to again communicate with the Board of Trade 
through their Parliamentary agents, and also to accept the offer 
made on behalf of the Caledonian Canal Commissioners to the 
effect that, provided water rights are granted, the supply 
might cease when the flow reaches a minimum of 18 feet 
3 inches at Dochgarroch Lock. 


BUILD:NG AND BUILDERS. 


AT a meeting of the Crewe Town Council on Wednesday, 
the inayor (Mr. J. H. Moore) presiding, it was decided to 
accept the tender of Messrs. John Garner & Son to erect a 
diphtheria ward attached to the isolation hospital for 2,296/. 
THE foundation-stone of a new Independent Methodist 
church at High Park, Southport, was laid on the 29th ult. 
The new building, which is situated in Old Park Lane, and 
will be built in a simple Norman style of architecture at a cost 
of about 1,400/., will take the place of a smaller structure facing 
High Park Road, which was built twenty-two years ago. 
MEssRs. KERR & WATSON, architects, Johnstone, N.B, 
have prepared plans, which have been accepted, for the 
erection of the new Conservative Club buildings, ground for 
which has been secured in Rankin Street, Johnstone, Pro- 
vision is made for a good hall on the ground floor to accom- 
modate about 300 people. In the upper flat there will be a 
spacious billiard-room with four tables, a recreation-room, a 
reading-room and other rooms for the carrying on the work of 
the association, besides a janitor’s house and other auxiliaries, 
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Work will be commenced so soon as the contracts are fixed. 
The building will cost upwards of 2,000/. 

THE opening lecture of the series in connection with the 
Building Trades’ Exchange of the City and District of Edin- 
burgh, Limited, was delivered on the evening of the 27th ult. 
in the Exchange Rooms, 26 George Street, Edinburgh, by 
Professor Stanfield, M.I.C.E., F.R.S E., Heriot-Watt College. 
There was a good attendance. Mr. W. Graham-Yooll (presi- 
dent) occupied the chair. Professor Stanfield, the subject of 
whose address was “Some Notes in Connection with Materials 
used in Building Construction,” dealt first with the manufacture 
of materials used in building and engineering construction, 
then with their physical properties, and giving the results of 
special tests of the strength of girders and beams. He also 
pointed out cases of the ignorant treatment of metal after 
leaving the manufacturer’s hands. At the close of his lecture 
Professor Stanfield was heartily thanked. 

A SPECIAL meeting of the Stourbridge Urban’ Council 
was held on Monday evening, with reference to an important 
street improvement and to the scheme for a combined free 
library and technical institute. Mr. Isaac Nash presided. It 
was stated in regard to the latter question that the consulting 
committee thought it desirable they should arrange a con- 
ference with an equal number of the technical board to discuss 
their mode of procedure. The Highway and Consulting Joint 
Committees reported on the question of the suggested purchase 
of properties belonging to the North Worcestershire Breweries, 
Limited, which front Coventry Street and Duke Street, for the 
purposes of street widening and improvement, and recom- 
mended that the purchase from the brewery company should 
be effected on the terms provisionally agreed. There was a 


long discussion in committee, and on resuming the report was 


adopted ; and a resolution was passed asking the joint-com- 
mittee to ascertain the entire cost of widening Duke Street 
and Mill Street, and uniting them by a new street, and to 
report at the earliest possible moment. 

THE. Worcester City Council was engaged on Tuesday upon 
the question of the disposal of the sewage, the water and 
sewage committee recommending that tenders be obtained for 
the construction of the first section of the works, including the 
tunnel, &c., under the river, required for conveying the sewage 
to Bromwich. The Local Government Board sanctioned loans 
of 48,000/. and 4,o0o/. for carrying out the scheme in January 
1901. An amendment was proposed, and supported by 
recently-elected members of the Council, postponing the matter 


for a month owing to their lack of knowledge of the scheme. 


The town clerk (Mr. S. Southall) reminded the Council that: 


the mandamus obtained against them was still in force re- 
quiring them to carry out the scheme. 
when the city boundary was extended in 1885 they gave an 
undertaking to carry out a scheme. of sewage-disposal to stop 
the pollution of the Severn within three years. 
years they were in precisely the same position as they were in 
then. Upon a division the amendment was defeated, and the 
resolution carried with only two dissentients. 

AT the Railway Hotel, Ainsdale, Colonel A. J. Hepper, 


D.S.O., RE, conducted an inquiry into an application of the — 


Mr. Charge said that _ 


After seventeen _ 


West Lancashire Rural District Council for sanction to borrow — 


6,500/. for purposes of sewerage and sewage disposal for the 
township of Ainsdale, including the execution of works in the 
township of Halsall. Mr. Dickinson, clerk to the West Lan- 


cashire R.D.C., stated that for many years Ainsdale had — 


suffered from want of a proper sewage system, and the present 
cesspool system was very unsatisfactory. They had persuaded 
the Marquis de Casteja to let them have on lease four statute 
acres of land just over the boundary of Ainsdale and abutting 
on Fine Jane Brook. At Crossens the water was pumped into 
the estuary of the Ribble. The Scarisbrick trustees would 
keep the water pumped, and they had obtained an easement 
for 30 years at 20/. per year. 


land was only 1o/. per year. The sewage would first go into a 


tank and pass on to filter beds supplied with Stoddart’s patent — 


The cost would work out at about a 


continuous sewage filter. 
Further evidence having 


shilling rate spread over 30 years. 


been given, Mr. J. E. Jarratt (town clerk of Southport) said — 


Southport was very considerably affected by the scheme, and 
he wanted a guarantee that the effluent going into Fine Jane 
Brook would not be injurious and would come up to the 
standard required by the Ribble joint committee. 
Inspector made a note of Mr. Jarratt’s observations and 
closed the inquiry. 


THE Town Council of Aberdeen are, we learn, on the eve — 
of commencing a noteworthy piece of engineering, whereby the © 


main drainage of the whole of the city is to be carried under- 


neath the bed of the river Dee on its way to the sea. Hitherto — 
the sewage has been discharged into the harbour, but under 


the new scheme, which is to cost 170,000/., it will be thrown 


into the ocean near Girdleness, a little to the south of Aber- — 


deen. The sewage will be conveyed underneath the bed of the 
river by an inverted syphon, operated by gravitation; but the 
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carrying out of the work has been complicated by the pro- 
posals of the Harbour Commissioners to convert the river bed 
above the site of this syphon into a dock. At present the 
Commissioners are engaged putting down sections of quay wall 
on each side of the river through which the syphon will be 
carried, this forming one of the most difficult operations in this 
class of engineering. The syphon tunnel, which is of cast-iron, 
puilt in sections, will be constructed in the same way as the 
_ most recent of the London underground railways, viz. by means 
of a shield and compressed air. The top of the tunnel will be 
situated at a depth of 41 feet below high-water mark, to enable 
the river to be dredged above it for the passage of shipping. 
The burgh surveyor’s department, under Mr. Dyack, CE, has 
charge of the laying of the syphon, and the operations to be 
undertaken by the Harbour Commissioners in connection with 
this important scheme are being executed under the super- 
-intendence of Mr. R. Gordon Nicol, C.E., their engineer. 


COMPUTATION OF THE STABILITY OF HIGH 
CHIMNEYS. 


THE Prussian Minister of Public Works has acted on a recom- 
_mendation of the Prussian Building Academy and has issued a 
set of regulations governing the design of high chimneys. 
Asreported by the Deztsche Bauzettung, these regulations are 
essentially as follows :— 
. The regulations generally prescribe an assumed wind 
_ pressure of about 26 Ibs. per square foot on a plane perpen- 
dicular to the direction of the wind. Any possible suction on 
the leeward side is assumed to be included in this pressure. 
The wind area of the chimney 1s taken to be its vertical section, 
and if the chimney is polygonal its greatest diametral section 
is to be used. The point of application of the resultant of the 
wind pressure is to be assumed to coincide with the centre of 
_ gravity of the section, which is equivalent to assuming a 
uniform distribution of the wind pressure over the full height 
of the chimney. For circular chimneys the total wind 
pressure area is to be reduced to two-thirds, and for octagonal 
chimneys to ‘71 of the value for rectangular chimneys. 
To determine the greatest pressure at the edges the wind 
should be assumed to act in a diagonal direction. The speci- 
fications allow the theoretical opening of the joints to the 
centre of gravity of the section, thus neglecting the tensile 
- stresses. The compressive stresses should be determined 
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for wind pressures of 26 and 31 lbs. per square foot. The 
weight of the material per unit of volume should be that of 
the actual material used. The allowable unit stresses were 
fixed as follows:—For common brickwork laid in lime 
mortar (I :3),1co lbs. per square inch ; for hard burnt bricks, 
having a compressive strength of at least 3,160 lbs. per square 
inch, laid in cement-lime mortar (1 cement, 2 lime, 6 
to 8 sand), 171 to 214 lbs. per square inch. For 
the stronger stones and mortar richer in cement, higher 
stresses are allowable, but a factor of safety of 1o must always 
be provided for, and in no case should the greatest pressure 
exceed 316 lbs. per square inch for a wind pressure of 26 lbs. 
per square foot. If higher unit stresses be deemed allowable, 
they should be justified by tests on blocks of masonry. The 
allowable compressive stress on the foundation is, for unrammed 
concrete, 85 to 114, and for rammed concrete 142 to 214 Ibs. 
per square foot. The allowable bearing pressure on the soil for 
the assumption of 26 to 31 lbs. per square foot wind pressure 
is, as a rule, 61 lbs. and, exceptionally, 82 lbs. per square inch, 
equal respectively to very nearly 44 and 6 tons per square foot. 


ROAD-MAKING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
By AN EX-PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT MAN. 


THE Cape Public Works Department is perhaps more com- 
prehensive in the branches with which it deals than most other 
colonial works offices. From building gaols to making bridges 
or repairing roads, all is dealt with in the small office in Grave 
Street, Cape Town. The matter of keeping the roads (up- 
country) in decent order is a serious one. When the “rains” 
come on the torrents that pour down the highways from the 
hills sweep the bed of the road before them. Then the next 
waggoner who comes along and gets “stuck” sends a report 
to the P.W.D. Office. The Department: has its “ road parties” 
scattered all over the Jength and breadth of Kaffirland. These 
road parties consist of one white man and a gang of from forty 
to sixty Kaffirs. The white man is paid at the rate of Io/.a 
month ; the natives receive from tos. to 12s. 6d. a month and 
their rations of mealies. The life is a very monotonous one, 
and no new-comer to the country could endure it ; but the men 
who hold these positions are invariably men with years of 
colonial experience, and the dulness of their surroundings does 
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not affect them. It is reckoned that, taking the seasons round, 
one road party will be fully occupied in keeping fifteen miles 
of road in order. New roads are constantly being made in 
the Transkei Transport riders start them (for transport 
riding is still carried on here—the railway is a_ thing 
of the future) by taking short cuts. This soon leaves 
the wheel-marks. Then somebody writes a letter to 
the nearest newspaper, “Why is not a road made 
in such and. such a direction?” and before long a 
few parties will be despatched and the road started. The 
winters in this part of the colony are very severe, more so in 
fact than might be believed. This adds to the road party 
man’s discomfort, and also to the danger he is called on to face 
continually in the use of dynamite. The manner in which a 
group of “boys” will seize a case of this explosive and dump 
it into a Scotch cart preparatory to moving camp would give a 
nervous person nightmare for a considerable period, but the 
old saying that “ Where there is no fear there is no danger ” 
seems to hold particularly good in the case of the natives, and 
few accidents ever occur. , The road party man, after a time, 
locks on every man who travels on wheels as his natural 
enemy. This feeling is more intensified in the case of the 
post-cart driver than anyone else, because a complaint from 
the postal department is considered more serious than one 
from an ordinary civilian, and the post-cart driver who receives, 
may be, £14 a month, and is a power in his own district, takes 
full advantage of this state of affairs—at least so all road party 
men declare, and, speaking personally, I think they are right. 


AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTE. 


A GENERAL meeting of the members of the Hants, Wilts and 
Dorset Branch of the Auctioneers’ Institute was held at 
Eastleigh on the 25th ult. There was a fairly large attendance. 
Amongst those present were Mr. A. A. Burnett (Southampton), 
chairman of the Branch, Mr. W. Burrough Hill (Southampton), 
Mr. W. Harris (Winchester), Mr. E. A. Scammell (Eastleigh), 
Mr. W. E. Moorey (Christchurch), Mr. A. Wyatt (Fareham), and 
Mr. A. Godwin Pratt (Boscombe), hon. secretary. The 
parent Institute was represented by Mr. W. Bennett. Rogers 
(past president), and Mr. Charles Harris, the general secretary 
(London). After luncheon at the Junction Hotel the hon. 
secretary read the report of the committee, which showed that 
the branch now numbered over forty members, and was in a 


thriving condition, both as regards numbers and finances, 
The applications which had been sent down from the Council - 
had been carefully considered, and most of the candidates had 
been recommended for election. On the motion of the 
Chairman the report was adopted, and a vote of thanks | 
was given to the committee. Mr. A. A. Burnett read 
an interesting paper upon “ Professional Practice,” during 
which he said he trusted the day of the “furniture dealer and 
auctioneer and valuer” was rapidly coming ‘to an end, and that 
they looked to the members to bring in professional men only 
to the Institute. He thought the custom of placing a number 
of agents’ boards upon a property which was for sale or to let 
caused that property to assume a derelict appearance, which, 
could not be to the advantage either of the owner or the: 
agents. He suggested that where it was desired to place- 
properties in the hands of all the agents in any particular | 
place, one board only should be placed upon the property 
stating that “‘ particulars may be obta‘ned of all the principal: 
agents.” He also trusted that the day would soon be past for 
looking at the obituary column as a source of income in the: 
way of touting for valuations for probate. With regard to 
valuation fees, he thought any attempt on the part of the 
Institute to fix a scale for the whole of the country would be. 
dangerous and impracticable. On the other hand, he thought 
that each town or district might have some uniformity of scale, 
He deprecated, in the case of valuations for mortgage, the perni- 
cious practice of accepting one fee if the mortgage was carried 
through, and another if it was not, the work and skill required 
being equal in both cases. No premium should be offered for 
a high valuation. Again, if they were called upon to value — 
property of which they did not consider they had sufficient 
knowledge they should, in the interests of their clients and of 
their professional reputation, seek the assistance of experts, 
Neither should they be persuaded to divide commissions with» 
members of other professions ; the principle of introducing | 
business should be “give and take” He thought practices of — 
that kind could be put a stop to if the members of the Institute 
would work together with that object. He had formed these 
opinions after a membership of the Auctioneers’ Institute for 
fourteen years. The points raised in the paper were discussed 
by several of the members, and a vote of thanks to Mr. Burnett | 
was carried with acclamation. The committee then proceeded — 
to transact the general business of the branch, during which 
several applicants for membership were recommended for — 
election. 4 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 


STANDARD PORTLAND CEMENT TESTS.* 


ALL experiments shall be carried on as nearly as possible at a 
uniform temperature of 65 degs. Fahr., except when tests are 
being made for the purpose of ascertaining the comparative 
strength of cements required for winter use. 


1. Proportions. 
All proportions shall be determined by weight. 


2. Fineness of Cement. 

For the present a maximum residue of Io per cent. on the 
joo by 100 mesh sieve shall be the test for fineness, and the 
whole of the cement shall pass a 50 by 50 mesh sieve. The 
gauge (Stubb’s) of the wire shall be No. 35 for the 50 by 50 
sieve, and No. 40 for the 100 by 1oosieve. A mechanical sifter, 
working automatically by jig motion, and thus eliminating per- 
sonal error, is recommended. 

_ In the case both of hand mixing and sifting with the 
mechanical mixer the process shall occupy a definite time, 
depending upon the weight to be sifted and the diameter of the 
sieve. For example, with a weight of 10 oz. of cement, and 
sieves 8 inches in diameter, the sifting shall be continued 
24 minutes on No. 120 sieve, I minute on No. 100, # minute on 
No. 60, and 3 minute on No. 50. 

The introduction of small weights, such as washers, into the 
‘cement while being sifted is to be deprecated, as they tend to 
push an undue proportion of the cement through the mesh, to 
stretch the wires and to increase to some extent the grinding. 
Such practice should not be allowed excepting on works of 
construction, where there may be a necessity for ordinary rough 
‘tests 

The sieves shall be periodically examined with great care, 
as moisture sometimes collects on the wire, so that when a 
residue test is made this moisture mixes with the cement, 
causing a coating on the wires, and often appreciably diminish- 
ing the area of the mesh. 
| The sand for standard tests shall be quartz, crushed so that 
the whole can pass through a 20 by 20 mesh sieve (wire No. 28 
Stubb’s gauge), but sufficiently coarse to allow of the whole 
being retained by a 30 by 30 mesh sieve (wire No. 21 Stubb’s 


gauge). 


' * Report of special committee submitted to the Canadian Society 
of Civil Engineers. 
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| 
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3. Specific Gravity. 

The specific gravity is for the purpose of determining the 
degree of calcination of a cement with certainty, and is there- 
fore of great importance. The specific gravity of a Portland 
cement shall be at least 3'09, and shall not exceed 3°25 for 
fresh cements, the term “fresh” being understood to apply to 
such cements as are.not more than two months old. The 
gravimetric system is recommended for the determination of 
the specific gravity. | 

Portland cement improves with age, provided it is properly 
stored and kept in air-tight bags or barrels. Specifications, 
therefore, should not prescribe only fresh cement. 

The following description of the method of carrying out this 
test is taken from a paper on “ Testing of Portland Cement,” 
by Gary, Trans Amer. Soc of Civil Engineers, October, 1893 :— 

“The determination of the specific gravity of the cement 
particles by the volume-meter of Schumann is a well-known 
uniform method. This consists of a glass bottle of about 200 
cubic centimetres (12.2 cubic inches) capacity, with a calibrated 
glass tube in its neck. The bottle is nearly filled with oil of 
turpentine, the tube tightly inserted and filled by a pipette with 
the same oil to the zero mark of the scale, care being taken 
that all air bubbles are removed. One hundred grains (3°5 ozs.) 
of cement is put in through the tube, which is then closed by a 
cork. When the fluid becomes clear, the height of its top 
surface is noted on the scale. The weight of the cement 
divided by its volume, as determined by the scale of readings, 
gives the specific gravity. To secure precise results, it is 
necessary that the temperature should remain uniform through- 
out the experiment, and hence vessels, cement and oil must 
have been kept in the same room for some considerable time. 
In hot weather the apparatus can be put into water of a known 
constant temperature. If 100 grains of cement are used a rise 
of 1 deg. Cent. between the two readings decreases the specific 
gravity 08 per cent.” 


4. Blowing Test (for Free Lime, &c.). 


The hot-bath test for detecting the presence of free lime 
&c, shall be carried out in the following manner :—Mortar 
pats, prepared of neat cement and thoroughly worked, shall be 
trowelled upon ground glass plates (carefully cleaned, preferably 
with acid) about 5 inches long by 2} wide and { inch thick, so 
as to exclude all air and moisture. 

The pats shall be about } inch thick in the centre, and 
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shall be worked off to sharp edges on the four sides of the plate. 
They shall then be covered with a damp cloth and allowed to 
remain in the air until set, after which they shall be placed in 
vapour in the Faija bath tank, in which the water is to be 
heated to a temperature of about 130 deg. Fahr. After remain- 
ing in the vapour for six hours, including the time taken to set 
in air, they are to be immersed in hot water, and allowed to 
remain there for eighteen hours. Upon their removal from 
the bath the samples should not be curled up, should not have 
fine hair cracks nor be distorted, and should not have large 
expansion cracks. The samples, if separated from the glass, 
should break with a sharp, crisp ring. If these conditions are 
satisfactorily fulfilled, it is believed that no free lime is present 
in a form that will prove detrimental. Cements, when very 
finely ground, even if slightly overlimed, are not so liable to 
blow. 


5. Lime of Setting. 


The time of setting shall be determined by noting the time 
required for a sample under test to bear a needle of one- 
twelfth of an inch diameter loaded with one-fourth of a pound, 
and one-twenty-fourth of an inch in diameter loaded with one 
pound, the mortar under test being of the consistency of rather 
stiff plaster or mortar. The percentage of water used shall be 
stated in the report. 


6. Tensile and Compressive Tests. 


The strength of Portland cement shall be determined by 
testing a mixture of cement and quartz sand. The tests shall 
be made in a uniform manner (both for tension and compres- 
sion) with briquettes of the same form and same cross section 
and with the same apparatus. 

Neat cement. Neat tests, except where fineness, specific 
gravity and hot bath blowing tests are also made, are mislead- 
ing as to the value of a cement. Briquettes of neat cement, in 
which these characteristics have been determined and-found to 
be satisfactory, shall bear a tensile stress of 250 lbs. per square 
inch at the end of three days, 400 lbs. per square inch at the 
end of seven days, and 500 lbs. per square inch at the end of 
twenty-eight days. All briquettes shall be one day in air, 
under a damp cloth or in a damp chamber, and submerged in 
clean water for the remainder of the time periods. Any cement 
which shows a decrease in strength on or before the twenty- 
eighth day is to be rejected. ‘The decisive tests shall be con- 
sidered as the average of five briquettes, although for ordinary 
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practice two or more briquettes may be sufficient, and in the 
latter case only the highest test of the group is to be taken as 
the strength of the cement. | 

In determining the tensile strength of a briquette the area | 
of the broken surface shall be measured with great accuracy, | 
as errors sometimes exceeding Io per cent. are possible unless | 
such measurements are insisted upon. | 

Sand and cement. In sand test the sand and cement must 
be thoroughly mixed together while dry, After the water has 
been added, either for neat or sand tests, the mortar shall be | 
thoroughly mixed for a uniform time, suitable periods being | 
two minutes. for machine mixing and five minutes for hand _ 
mixing. 

Briquettes made of one part cement and three parts standard | 
sand, in the manner described hereafter, shall stand 125 lbs. 
per square inch at the end of seven days and 200 lbs. at theend _ 
of twenty-eight days. ' | 

At the end of the same period the minimum compressive 
strength of a mixture of one part cement to three parts sand | 
shall be 2,000 lbs. per square inch. 

[ Note.—Quick-setting cements 
strength than that specified above. | | 

The tensile strength of briquettes mixed in the proportion | 
of 3 to 1, or of other sand briquettes, shall not show a decrease _ 
either on the twenty-eighth day or subsequently. | 

In every case the quantity of water used in mixing shall be _ 
stated in the report. 

The quantity of water to be used in neat tests varies with 
the kind of cement, fineness, &c., and hence no arbitrary 
quantity can be specified, the correct method being to bring 
all mortars to the same degree of plasticity. An apparatus | 
similar to Vicat’s, and consisting of a needle having an area | 
of o 4 square inches weighted to about 11 oz, may be used. ' 

“The tests are made as follows A ring, 14 inch in height | 
and 3 inches in diameter, made of non-absorbing material, is 
placed on a glass plate and filled with the mortar to be tested, 
the consistency being such that the needle does not entirely | 
pierce it.” (Trans. Amer. Soc. Civil Engineers, Oct. 1893 ) 

A simple method for determining the standard consistency 
of neat cement tests is to mould a ball of mortar in the hands to 
a plastic state and drop the same about 20 inches on to the : 
table. If the ball of mortar neither flattens appreciably nor: . 
cracks, the consistency is satisfactory. This process corre- 
sponds practically with the previous method. The water for 


standard consistency of 3 to 1 sand briquettes shall ordinarily 
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be 10 per cent. of the sand and cement by weight. If the 


- amount of water for standard consistency of neat cement of 


) 


_ together (preferably in a Faija’s mixer) for five minutes. 


| mortar presents a convex surface. 


any particular brand be less than 20 per cent, then the amount 
of water for standard consistency of 3 to 1 sand briquettes for 
this particular brand shall be one-half of the amount used in 
neat tests. . 


_7. Preparation of Briquettes (a) Hand-made. 


1. eat Cement.—The moulds shall be slightly oiled on 
the inner side and placed upon a metal or glass plate. The 
mixture of cement and water shall then be thoroughly worked 
The 
moulds shall then be filled well above the rim, so that the 
With an iron trowel the 
mixture shall then be patted, commencing at the side, first 
gently and then harder until it becomes elastic and water 
appears upon its surface. No after addition of the mixture 
shall be allowed, as the briquettes must be of uniform density 
throughout. The superfluous cement shall then be removed 
and the surface smoothed by means of a knife or sharp-edged 
trowel. The moulds can only be removed when the cement 
has hardened sufficiently. The briquettes shall then be placed 
in a damp chamber (zinc lined) furnished with a lid (also zinc 
lined) to prevent the irregular drying of the briquettes under 
varying degrees of temperature. After a period of twenty-four 
hours the briquettes shall be laid in water and kept completely 
submerged during the whole period of hardening. The pro- 
portion of water used shall be stated in the report. 

(2) Sand and Cement.—Five pieces of blotting-paper soaked 
in water shall be laid upon a metal or glass plate, and upon 
each piece of paper there shall be placed a mould, also 
moistened with water. The cement and sand in their specified 
proportions shall then be thoroughly mixed together, after 
which the water shall be added, and the whole thoroughly 
worked for five minutes. With the mortar thus obtained each 
should be filled by one application, so as to rise in a convex 
form above the edge of the mould. With an iron trowel the 
mortar shall then be patted, beginning from the side, first 
gently, then harder, until it becomes elastic and water appears 
upon the surface. No additional material must be added, as 
the briquettes must show a uniform density throughout. Super- 
fluous mortar shall then be taken off by means of a knife or 
sharp-edged trowel and the surface smoothed. 

The moulds shall then be carefully removed and the 
briquettes laid in a damp chamber (zinc lined), furnished with 
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a lid (also zinc lined) to prevent irregular drying. After a 
period of twenty-four hours the briquettes shall be laid in water 
and shall be kept completely submerged during the whole 
period of hardening. 

(6) Machine-made. 


1. If possible, briquettes prepared as above shall be. sub- 
jected to a uniform specified pressure (say, for example, 20 lbs. 
per square inch) by means of a ram of the same gauge as the 
moulds, or, 

2. A Bohme apparatus may be used. In this case the 
moulds shall be filled with about four-tenths of a pound of 
mortar, prepared as in (a), and shall be placed in the machine ; 
150 strokes shall then be applied to the core with a hammer of 
about 4°4 lbs. in weight (2 kilog.). After removing the mould 
and the core the briquettes shall be smoothed off, taken off the 
subjacent plate and treated as in (a). 

By care in following the instructions given in (a) and (@) it 
will be found that handwork and machinework will give fairly 
uniform results, Doubtful cases, however, should be invariably. 
decided by machine-made briquettes. 

8. Testing Machines. ; 

Testing machines shall be of the positive lever automatic 
type, so arranged as to apply the loads quietly and uniformly 
at the rate of 200 lbs. per minute. 

9. Clips. 

The style of clips shall be such as will break the briquette 
at the line of least section. Clips with adjustable rubber or 
paper composition rollers are found to work satisfactorily, and 
should be used. 

10. Chemical Tests. 

Chemical tests and full quantitative analyses are strongly 
recommended, and preference will be given to cements of 
which analyses are furnished by the manufacturers, 

11. Adulterations, &c. 

Any cement containing adulteration shall not be accepted as 
a Portland cement. There are also certain ingredients which 
should be strictly limited in their amount. If there is found to 
be more than 2 per cent. of sulphuric acid or 3 per cent. of 
magnesia, the cement should be rejected It is understood that 
Portland cements only are being specified for. The silica or 
sand cements are in a class by themselves, need special 
specifications, and are not intended to be included in the 
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12. Packing. 


Cement shall either be packed in paper-lined, air-tight 
barrels, well constructed and hooped so that, under ordinary 
conditions of handling, no cement shall sift out, or if in sacks, 
the texture of the sacks’shall be so strong and fine as not to 
permit of any sifting out or wasting of cement under ordinary 
conditions of handling. The net amount of cement, deducting 
the weight of the package, shall be 350 lbs. per barrel. 


13. Certificate. 

The manufacturer shall give a written certificate with each 
shipment of cement, stating (1) the date of manufacture, (2) the 
tests and analyses which have been obtained at the manu- 
facturer’s laboratory for cement taken from the day’s grinding 
of which this shipment forms a part, (3) that the cement does 
not contain any adulteration. 


Recommendations. 


Frest Test on Cement.—In case of experimental tests made 
for the purpose of determining the action of cements when 
exposed to severe frost, it is recommended that the cements be 
mixed at a temperature below freezing, with cold water, cold 
sand and kept exposed to ordinary winter weather, just as they. 
would be exposed in actual construction of masonry. A 
description of what is done in this connection should be kept 
for comparison with other results, and the records of such ex- 
periments filed with the secretary of the Canadian Society of 
Civil Engineers. : 

It has been observed in hot-bath tests that little pustules or 
eruptions take place on the surface; instances are also given 
of the glass shattering in the hot-bath test without separating 
from the cement or without any other sign of failure on the part of 
the cement. Members of the Society are requested to observe 
the causes or reasons therefor, and report the same to the 
secretary of the Society. 

Inasmuch as small consumers are rarely able to gauge. or 
mix their test specimens with a mechanical mixer, it is advised 
that where tests are made by hand mixing due discrimination 
shall be made in comparing the results with tests made by 
mechanical mixing. Hand mixing done by an expert will 
probably agree closely with mechanical mixing, but for 
ordinary testing the mechanical method will give more uniform 
results, inasmuch as no skill or dexterity is required to produce 
approximate uniformity. 
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Cement testers, where possible, should make long time 
tests to see whether or not there is any connection between 
high early tests and future falling off in tensible strength, and 
whether, when mixed three to one with sand, the same or 
similar deterioration is observed. These tests should, if possible, 
be carried on for several years. It would be of the utmost 
value to the profession to obtain positive data on this point 


from engineers in charge of municipal, university or other 


laboratories who are in a position to supply it. 


IMPROVEMENT OF SLUMS IN LIVERPOOL. 


| 
: 


A LECTURE was given last week in Birmingham by Mr, 


Joseph B. Colton, deputy-chairman of the housing committee 
of the Liverpool City Council, on “ What Liverpool has done 
with its Slums, and the Rehousing of the Displaced Popula- 
tion” The Liverpool Corporation realised their responsibility 
as long ago as 1864, when they passed through Parliament an 
Act known as the Liverpool Sanitary Amendment Act, which 
was still in force, and contained powers which no other 
municipality possessed and could not now obtain. The main 
feature of the Act was its simple procedure. The medical 
officer scheduled a number of back-to-back houses, and, these 
having insufficient through ventilation, as ‘unhealthy and 
unfit for human habitation.” The schedule, which might 
contain from 500 to 1,000 houses, would come formally before — 
the Council, and was passed on to the grand jury at the next 
assizes. After considering the report and the owners’ evidence 
in defence of their property the grand jury would make a 
presentment, and the property would be condemned. The 
owners could compel the Corporation to buy their pro- 
perty, and, in the event of the parties disagreeing, an 
arbitrator was appointed by the Local Government 
Board, and his decision was final. Under this Act the 


Corporation had demolished about 8,009 to 9,000 houses, 


but it was not till 1884 that they realised there was another 
side to the work. Although they were knocking houses down 
they never thought of what became of the inhabitants, and the 
land was sold for business premises or to private builders, who 

erected houses, but let them at rents which the displaced 
population could not afford to pay. Timerolled on, and it was” 
not until 1885 that Liverpool’s first attempt was made at 
building. In December of that year Victoria Square was 
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opened. The building was five storeys high, and contained 
269 tenements and offices. The one-room tenements let at 
1s. 9d. per week, the two-roomed houses let at from 4s. 6d. to 
3s., and the three-roomed at 55. 6@ to 5s. per week. The 
block stood on 9,000 square yards, which for housing purposes 
they debited at a cost of 22s. 6d. per yard (10,125/), and the 
building cost was 57,9527. The gross rental of the tenements 
was 2,796/. 16s and of the shops 2367. perannum. For ten 
years the actual receipt was 94 per cent., and the block paid 
them 2/. 75. 63a. per cent. The displaced population was not 
in occupation, but the dwellings which they called “ artisans’ 
dwellings” afforded a great boon to the working classes, although 
they presented no example of the attempt of the committee to 
solve the great problem. In 1890 the Juvenal Street dwellings 
were completed, partly three and partly four storeys high. 
They contained ror tenements, comprising forty-six one-roomed 
let at 25. 9d. to 2s., fifty-three two-roomed from 5s. to 3s. 92, 
and two three-roomed at 5s. 67 per week. Here the experiment 
was tried of a flat roof, where children might play in safety, but 
it was not a success. The gross annual rental was 878/. 175., of 
which 92 per cent has been received during the past ten years, 
and only 372/. 11s. 5d. lost in arrears. The property cost 
16,1667, and paid 3/. 1s. 103d. per cent. Again the displaced 
population did not get into occupation, and the houses were 
occupied by the artisan class. No further building took place 
until 1896 and after the city had been enlarged. A new policy 
was insisted upon by the increased Council, and the result was 
that the old procedure of demolishing the slums and turning 
the people into the streets without a home to go to was 
entirely reversed. An assurance was given that the housing com- 
mittee would erect houses for the displaced occupiers and those 
they were turning out, and in April 1897 Gildart’s Garden 
dwellings wereopened. They were of three types comprised in five 
blocks, each three storeys in height, and containing eighty-eight 
tenements. Eighty-six houses contained living-room and bed- 
room let at 35. 6d., 2s. 9d., 25. 6d. and 2s. 3d per week, according 
to the different floors ; two three-roomed houses let at 4s. 6d. 
per week The buildings stood on 1,685 square yards, which 
were valued at 1,828/. 16s.; the cost of the buildings was 
7,087/. 15s 2d., gross annual rental 6437. 1os., and the annual 
receipt 93 per cent. From 1897 to 1901 empty houses had 
accounted for 37/7. 18s. 6d. per annum, and arrears for 
98/. 14s. 8d. per annum. No one, unless he or she had lived 
in a slum and been displaced, was eligible to become a tenant 
of these houses. A sub-committee was appointed, and was 
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known as “the letting sub-committee,” which had charge of al? 
buildings and considered all applications. They had found 
that changed surroundings altered the whole family. After 
that experiment their policy had gone straight forward, and 
there was no voice in Liverpool left to advocate any other 
policy of building than that for the dispossessed. In April 
Igor they opened the Dryden Street dwellings, comprising 182 
tenements, let at prices ranging from 6s. to 3s, and the whole 
of these were provided with hot water. They were so built 
that in case of epidemic or vermin it was easy to wash the 
whole house, and in a few hours have the premises thoroughly 
cleansed. The cost of the land and buildings was 30,7272, 
and the gross annual rent was 1,586/. 4s. 4d@. Dwellings in 
Kempston Street and Fontenoy Street had been built at a cost 
of 17,9007 (gross rental 887/, 18s), and 3,8472. (gross rental 
192/. 8s.), respectively. Altogether they had 1,618 dwellings 
erected or in course of erection, and they were now housing 
6,540 people. There were yet 9,943 unhealthy and structurally 
insanitary houses to be dealt with, at an estimated outlay of 
342,000/. The committee was pledged to rehouse all the dis- 
possessed as the work of demolition proceeded, and it was 
estimated that this would mean the erection of 6,oco houses 
at a cost of g00,000/7. All this vital and important work was 
much hindered by the Local Government Board by the short 
period allowed for the repayment of loans. Most of their loans 
were for 30 years on buildings and 50 years for land, but 
recently the Board had granted them 4o and 60 years re- 
spectively. The demolition work to date for interest and 
sinking fund had cost the city 17,100/. per annum, and the re- 
housing, after allowing for all rents, had cost 4,200/. per annum. 


BRIGHTON AQUARIUM. 


ANOTHER report on the improvements proposed at the 
Aquarium has been prepared by a committee of the Brighton 
Town Council. On September Io, 1go1, the committee recom- 
mended the reconstruction of the concert-room and of the 
fernery and waterfall; the renewal of the roof, ventilation and 
warming; the installation of the electric light, the improve- 
ment of the tanks and the carrying-out of general repairs and 
redecoration at a cost, estimated by Mr. A. Hessell Tiltman, 
whom the committee had consulted, at a sum not exceeding 
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-25,0007, Mr. Tiltman was willing to superintend the execu- 
tion of the work including the preparation of the necessary 
plans, &c., for the usual commission of 5 per cent. upon the 
total cost. The Council generally approved this scheme, and 
the engagement of Mr. Tiltman at a sum not exceeding 5 per 
cent. upon the actual outlay upon the works, his remuneration 
not to exceed 1,250/. in the whole. In February of the present 
-year a further report was presented to the Council, which 
included provision for electric machinery at the Aquarium, and 
this increased the estimate to 29,0987. This amended scheme 
~was, however, sent back to the committee for still further con- 
sideration, and after consultation with other members of the 
Corporation and Mr. Tiltman, the latter was instructed to 
report with an estimate of the cost of putting the building into 
structural and decorative repair. The result was that on 
April 24 a new proposal from which “all important structural 
alterations were omitted,” and the cost reduced from 29,098/. to 
15,1007, was before the committee, but a decision was not 
arrived at, and Mr. Tiltman was once more instructed with 
regard to the alteration of the building. 

Many attractive features are embraced in ‘Scheme No. 5,” 
which, under date of July 21, 1902, Mr. Tiltman has submitted 
to the committee, who, however, while submitting the plans to 
the inspection of members of the corporate body, are unable 
to recommend their adoption. Under the latest proposals, to 
carry out which the architect suggests the sum of from 38,0004. 
to 40,0077, it is proposed to remove the whole of the existing 
skylights, balustrading and buildings at the present terrace 
and Madeira Road levels, and upon the disappearance of these 
to erect a large glass-covered avenue or arcade, in which on 
one side provision would be made for a Jarge number of lock- 
up shops. Mr. Tiltman thinks that these should be congregated 
together, be well arranged, and suited for the sale of light and 
fancy goods. On the other side of the arcade would be suit- 
able accessories, such as a music annexe, café restaurant, tea 
and palm houses, ferneries and arbours, while the remaining 
portions of the site at this terrace level could be concentrated 
and utilised as an outdoor promenading space, with outside 
bandstands, café, tea gardens, seats, playing fountains, ponds, 
and the like. The arcade would be 554 feet in length, and 
will be glazed on the top and on the southern side in such 


agreeable resort in the winter months, while in the summer, with 
all the doors on the southern side thrown open the greater 
part of its length it would be, Mr. Tiltman thinks, an equally 


attractive promenade, Artificial lighting and ventilation during 
the day as well as night throughout the institution is spoken of, 
and the upper part or terrace level (the area of which would be 
largely increased by the omission of all sky lights) has been 
dealt with as a place of free admission throughout, and by the 
treatment of the upper portion, the Aquarium part, the report 
states, must necessarily be relegated more to functions of an 
educational institution, for which a small fee would be charged, 

Little or no structural work was proposed under thescheme 
in the Aquarium itself, with the exception of the covering in of 
the openings now occupied by the sea-lion house, inclined 
ways, skylights, &c, the reversion to its old effect of the water- 
fall, the lowering of the ceiling of the present concert-hall and 
the utilisation of its site for further piscatorial exhibits, and the 
general simple decorative repair of the interior.. 

It is proposed, however, that the present “ugly and ill- 


arranged entrances” should be removed and one entrance 


substituted for the Aquarium, one. to the covered way to the 
arcade and the other to the open path by way of the terraces, 
The cost of an attendant would, however, be saved, as the 
three entrances would be controlled from one pay box, and 
combined with the entrances would be shelter places, where 
visitors might in inclement weather wait their admittance to 
either of the two now separated establishments. These waiting 
spaces would be so arranged that in stormy weather they 
might be enclosed on any side with rolling screens, thus 
affording shelter from wind and rain, and also allowing the 
space to be closed at night. The necessity for the alteration 
of the present plan at this point enabled Mr. Tiltman to secure 
a well-grouped entrance-block “ more worthy in design of the 
purposes of the proposed dual establishment.” The terraces 
would be levelled throughout, reasphalted outside and suitably 
paved inside, fitted with ponds, fountains, &c., all formed of 
majolica, and the new buildings would be constructed both in 
walls and roofing largely of steel and iron, contrasted by certain 
portions in plain brickwork, and copper sheet roofing. The 
terraces would be liberally provided with verandahs, seats, 
shrubs, plants and playing fountains; “and, in fact,” adds 
Mr. Tiltman, “the whole buildings and ground would be 
treated structurally and decoratively in a manner to be attrac- 


| tive in expression and not extravagant in its upkeep” The 
manner as with suitable warming, &c., to serve as a sheltered and | 


committee, who recommended that Mr. Tiltman be paid 500/. 
on account of his commission, hope to be in a position shortly 
to report to the Council with recommendations for the execution 
of necessary repairs to the Aquarium. 
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Ir was announced on Wednesday that His Majesty the 
Kinc has been graciously pleased to approve the appoint- 
ment of Sir BENJAMIN Baker, K.C.M.G., to bea Knight 
Commander of the most Honourable Order cf the Bath, in 
recognition of his services in connection with the construction 
of the Nile reservoir. The Kinc has also been pleased to 
give directions for the following promotions in and appoint- 
ments to the Most Distinguished Order cf Saint Michael 
_ and Saint George, in recognition of similar services :—To 
_ be an Ordinary Member of the First Class, or Knights 
, Grand Cross: Sir WitL1AM Epmunp Garstin, K.C.M.G., 
| Under-Secretary of State for Public Works in Egypt. 
To be Ordinary Members of the Second Class, 
or Knights Commanders: Major Roperr HaAneury 
Brown, R.E., C.M.G., and Mr. WiLtiam WILLCOCcKs, 
C.M.G., of the Egyptian Irrigation Department. To be 
‘an Honorary Member of the Second Class, or Knights 
Commanders: Hussein Faxury Pasua, Egyptian Minister 
_ of Public Works. Tobe Ordinary Membersofthe Third Class, 
_ or Companions: Mr. ArtHuUR Lewis Wesp, Mr. KYNASTON 
_ EpwARDS VERSCHOYLE, Mr. Maurice FITZMAURICE, Mr. 
-GrorcE Henry STEPHENS. Some disappointment is sure 
_to be caused owing to the absence of the name of Sir Joun 
' Airp, M.P., or of any of his representatives from the list of 
honours. It would be an error, AS SHAKESPEARE says, “to 
forestall prescience and esteem no act but that of hand,” 
At the same time, the enormous responsibilities which 
rested on the contractors deserve recognition. If a mistake 
in the plans arose or in any of the preliminary arrange- 
“ments the Egyptian mind would be indifferent, but the 
‘slightest failure in the masonry of the Assouan dam would 
“mean a loss of English prestige. There is no doubt that 
precedent has been followed, but that makes the case more 
_to be regretted. If contractors are to be judged no more 
deserving of distinctions than the machinery they employ, 
-it cannot be expected that they will take more than a 
financial interest in their works. 
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GENERAL practitioners in medicine usually decline to 
give particulars of their charges, or even to state the 
number of times they have visited a patient. An archi- 
tect’s account is presumed to offer less difficulty to those 
who wish to examine it, for it is taken to be at the most 
5 per cent. on the outlay. When it is found that an 
account will not work out at that rate there is discontent. 
An example of the difficulty which people find in recognis- 
ing any other basis was presented at some late meetings of 
the Guardians of Newton Union in Devonshire. Néw 
works were to be carried out in connection with the work- 
house. For that purpose it was necessary to make plans of 
existing buildings, which were to be removed in order 
to furnish part of the site. Mr. SEGER, the architect for 
that survey, claimed seven guineas. Some of the Guardians, 
including the chairman, declined to approve of the account, 
on the ground that the 5s p2r cent. commission was to 
include everything. The chairman repeatedly asserted 
that there should be only one charge, 5 per cent., and that 
he had never heard before of payment for plans of sites. 
However, the good sense of the majority prevailed, and 
the charge was admitted. It is hard that gentlemen hold- 
ing administrative offices know so little of architectural 
practice as to imagine it is of so simple a nature that one 
charge can cover the vast variety of incidental work which 
may arise, and which the architect can no more be com- 
pelled to execute than to discharge the functions of a lawyer 
in connestion with the building. 


THE competition for signs in Paris has terminated. 
That kind of contest does not appear adapted to French 
dispositions, and the announcement of prizes was at once 
received with dissatisfaction. The first award of 2,000 francs 
has been made to M. ApotpH WILLETTE, whose name 
was associated with the Chat Noir. Indeed, one of his 
works was a sign which served for that cabaret. The two 
premiums of 1,000 francs each were awarded to M. ABEL 
TROUCHET for three signs, two of them being luminous; and 
M. J. H. Avy for a sign part of which was in forged iron. 
Five prizes of 500 francs were also given. They were 
obtained by MM. Sarazin, SauvacE and Récivs for signs 
in hammered iron, M. E, SCHENCK for a sign in iron and 
copper, M. FRANK SCHEIDECKER for a sign in copper 
repoussé, M. Derr# for two signs in plaster,, and, M. 
TEsTarD for two cut from plate-iron. Six prizes of 
250 francs were also awarded to MM. Rkcius & BocuE, 
M. Perraup, M. Pricnot, M. MeErcigR, M. -D’Hikre 
and M. Moreau-Vautwier. In addition several silver 
medals were awarded. 


_ ALrHoucH architects must always desire to see regula- 
tions enforced which will put a stop to defective building, 
or at least will restrain some of its inconveniences, they 
cannot deny that the elasticity of the by-laws which are 
now supposed to form a standard system of building shouid 
be amended. The official world always thinks of the letter 
rather than the spirit of a regulation, and by-laws which 
should be altered to suit circumstances are administered as 
if they were as inexorable as the old edicts of the Medes 
and the Persians. A meeting was held on Monday at 29 
Bloomsbury Square, at which several architects attended for 
the purpose of endeavouring by means of association to 
obtain some relief from the ultra-rigid system which is now 
enforced. The following resolution was adopted :—“ That, 
TM consequence of the general complaints about the 
>ppressive nature of the model by-laws (drawn up originally 
to meet the needs of urban districts only) in rural districts 
w& rural portions of urban districts, it is thought that 
he time has come for the formation of an association 
Or the purpose of drawing public attention to the 


Ir was announced that the Venetians did not appeal for 
aid to other couatries in order that St. Mark’s Campanile 
could be re-erected. That declaration was -creditable to 
the people, and suggests that Italy is becoming self-reliant. 
An appeal was, however, made by the Royal Academy, 
and Academicians and Associates had given donations. 
There has been some conversation between the president, 
Sir E. J. Poynter, and the Sindaco on the subject, and as a 
result a letter has been sent to Mr. T. G. Jacxson, R.A., 
the treasurer of the Academy, from Venice. In the 


Matter, and it is hereby resolved that an organisa- 
Jon be now formed, to be called the Building By-law 
Xeform Association, to promote amendments of building 
vy-laws So as to limit official control of private buildings to 
vhat only the public health and safety demand, and thus 
emove encroachments on individual liberty.” | The resolu- 
‘on is sufficiently expressive. The by-laws when originally 
awn up were believed to need modifications which were 
» be suggested by local authorities. Instead, however, of 
eeking some latitude in order to suit local circumstances, 
forts have been made to give even more rigidity to the 
‘gulations than was contemplated in the draft schemes 
48 no doubt much easier for assistants to have a hard- 
id-fast system which will not require the exercise of any 
‘dgment for its adaptation to meet particular cases, but 


‘mething else should be calculated besides their con- 
mience, 


letter Count Grimant willingly accepts in the name of the 
Commune of Venice the action of the Royal Academy in 
appealing for material aid towards the reconstruction of the 
Campanile and Loggia of SANsoviNo, and will receive with 
gratitude the contributions from artists and dilettanti which 
are collected; he only stipulates that the contributions shall 
be given and received as offerings from individuals, and be 
accompanied by the names of the contributors, in order 
that there may be no appearance of a public subscription, 
which it would be unbecoming in the Italian nation and 
the city of Venice to receive. Sir E. J. Poynter accord- 
ingly makes “a further appeal to artists, and to all those 
whose love of the beautiful has led them to Venice, to join 
in swelling this list, that the Royal Academy may be able 
to forward a contribution worthy of the numbers who yearly 
flock to that treasure house of all that is most exquisite in 
art, as an evidence of their genuine sympathy with the 
Venetians in their loss.” 
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i PAINTERS’ 


RUSKIN AND TURNER-* 


_] “HE appearance of the pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Notes on 
the Turner Gallery, Marlborough House,” at the 
end of 1856, enabled a great many people for the first time 
to realise the character of JOHN RUSKIN as a writer. It 
was thé earliest publication bearing his. name which was 
obtainable at a shilling. Poems by him had been read in 
annuals and essays in a few magazines. ‘The first volume 
of “ Modern Painters” was published in 1843, but it and 
the succeeding volumes were expensive. ‘The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture,” “The Stones of Venice,” were 
only. meant for a. few, and were considered to be 
professional treatises. In the Notes on the TURNER 
pictures he gave extracts from ‘Modern Painters,” and in 
that way enabled the general public to forma notion, it 
may be an inadequate one, of his ability as a writer. 
Many of his characteristics were evident. It was manifest 
that he was most laborious in obtaining information, and 
his criticism was based on a study of pictures which might 
be called microscopic. It could be seen, too, by his 
remarks'on some of TURNER’s works, that he was as close 
a_student of mountain scenery as if he intended to become 
‘a painter or a geologist. The appendix, which related to 
the protection of pictures and the arrangement of picture 
galleries, also suggested that he was no mere amateur. In 
fact, the RusKIN of, that time was to be inferred from the 
pamphlet of eighty-eight pages. On that account it was no 
wonder the Notes was. quickly. bought up, and in the 
course of the year no less than five editions of it were 
brought out, a success which is unprecedented in the 
history of catalogues. 

As a large part was derived from “ Modern Painters,” 
we can understand Rusxin’s objection to reprint it 
among his miscellaneous writings. It is now being pub- 
lished with a catalogue of TURNER’s water-colour drawings 
and various other notices by him ina handy vclume uniform 
with the:cheap edition of RusKkin’s works. The book has 
been edited. by Mr. E. T. Cook, not in‘ the way which is 
now becoming common, that is, writing a short preface 
with some general remarks about the subject that is treated. 
Mr. Cook supposes: the Notes will be used by students of 
the TURNER collection, and he. has endeavoured by cross- 
references’ and remarks, as, well as by a,comprehensive 
index, to make the volume such that it can be made use of 
both in the: National Gallery and for reflection afterwards. 

The majority of our readers, are. no’ doubt aware that, 
according'to Ruskin, there were four periods in TURNER’S 
career, during each: of which. he. wrought with a different 
aim or with different powers. Born in. 17,75, admitted to 
the Academy: schools::in 1789, and elected:an associate in 
1799, it:is'assumed:'that his student period. did’ not begin 
until 1800 (the earlier years were afterwards described as 
“development ”), and then, continued till 1820. During 
that. tinye he imitated: successively. the works of. the various 
mastersiwho excelled in the qualities. he ‘desired to attain 
himself. But it is pointed out that thoughan imitator, TURNER 


* Ruskin on Pictures. A Collection of Criticisms by John Ruskin 
nat heretefore Reprinted, and now Re-edited and Rearranged. 
Turner. at: the National 


Gallery and in Mr. Ruskin’s Collection, 
(London:; George Allen. ) 


ARCHITECTURE: 


Vol. I. 


‘classical models.” 


TITIAN. 


was not a copyist :—“‘ Instead of copying a VANDEVELDE, he 
went to the sea and painted //a¢ in VANDEVELDE'S Way, 
Instead of copying a Poussin, he went to the mountains 
and painted ¢Zem in Poussin’s way. And from the 
lips of the mountains and the sea themselves he 
learned one or two ,things which neither VANDEVELDE 
nor Poussin could have told him, until at last, continually 
finding these sayings of the hills and waves on the whole 
the soundest kind of saying, he came to listen to no others.” 
The second period was between. 1820 and 1835, in which 
he applied the principles he had acquired, and sometimes 
endeavoured to produce beautiful compositions or ideals, 
instead of transcripts of natural. fact. In the third period, 
which continued till'1845, he reproduced as far as he could 
the simple impressions he received from nature, associating 
them with his own deepest feelings. In 1845 his health 
gave way, and his mind and sight partially tailed. The 
pictures produced from that time to his death in 1851 are 
wholly inferior in value. The works which mark the period 
of central power are the Udysses,.a ship entering on its. 
voyage, and the Old Téméraire, a ship closing its voyage 
for ever. a 
In describing the pictures selected RUSKIN was not 
afraid to point out their deficiencies. Thus the Vem 7 
Wales, because it was supposed to be in WItsoN’s 
manner, “has not a single Welsh character,” and some 
careless scratches in the foreground give occasion to praise 
Heaven, “for,” says RUSKIN, ‘there is an impatience of 
genius as well as a patience—and woe worth the man 
who could have painted such a picture as this without 
being tired of it.” Again, in Zhe Shipwreck it is observed 
that TURNER’s large waves are always deficient in lustre 
and liquidity, and, he was unable to express the con; 
struction or softness of foam. When in 1842 he was 
over-liberal with ‘foam in his, Swozwstorm, of which 
he was an observer, being on-board the Arte, it 
was condemned bythe critics as mere soapsuds and 
whitewash. Apropos of some of the Italian views, it 
is: said that they present the worst: possible example of 
TuRNER’s colour, for’ neither in, his actual views of Italy 
has TURNER ever caught her true:spirit except: in the little 
vignettes to RoGERs’s: poems ; none of his large pictures: 
at all equal them.” In. his description of the 
Ulysses Deriding Polyphemus he does not pass over the 
error by which the Cyclop’s cave is made too small; “con-— 
sidering that TURNER was at this: time professor of per 
spective to the Royal Academy, and that much outcry has 
lately been raised against supposed , pre-Raphaelite viola- 
tions of perspective law, I think we may not unwarrantably 
inquire how our professor supposed:that ¢iat Cyclops could: 
ever have got into zat cave.” He is no less sarcastic about — 
the gorgeous Lord Mayor’s barges: becoming representative: 
of the Homeric black ships. .:The Regu/us Leaving Kome 


is declared to, be very digraceful to TuRNER, and is a 


wicked relapse into the old. rivalry with: CLAUDE. — The 
Bridge of Sighs, which so many haye admired, is condemned 
as one of the worst of his later,pictures, for at the time: he 
had quite lost the power of painting,architectural detail, and 
his feeling for Gothic architecture, had. never at any. period t 
of his life been true, qwing. to. his‘ early education among: 
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- The second catalogue may be less eloquent, but it’ is 
_ more interesting in a biographical sense. RUSKIN was com- 
missioned by the Trustees of the National Gallery to prepare 
three: hundred examples of TuRNER’s drawings from nature 
for exhibition. An enormous amount of labour was 
‘involved in the classification, but Ruskin did not spare 
himself, for he had a strong conviction of the value of such 
an exhibition as a means of artistical education. They 
‘were not appreciated; he did not mind his own wasted 
time, but it was a frightful discovery for him that “ the 
most splendid genius of the arts might be permitted to 
labour and perish uselessly.” The second catalogue, 
_ therefore, reflects Ruskin in his most sanguine mood: He 
was learning his business, as he said, in the preparation of 
the drawings, and the illustrative notes to the catalogue 
' enable us to’ perceive the effect of TuRNER’s drawings in 
influencing his growth. He took it for granted that every 
stroke of TuRNER’s had a meaning, and he pondered 
until he had ascertained, as he thought, what that meaning 
_was. ‘You cannot admire, nor even see TURNER, until 
_ your admiration shall consist primarily in recognition of 
_ the facts he represents, as being facts known to you as well 
as to him. This is true not cf TuRNER only, but of all 
_ great artists; but especially of TuRNER, in so far as every 
, one of his pictures is a statement of new facts, so 
that you must take ‘another day’s hard work with 
_ nature before you can read it (other artists representing the 
same thing over and over ‘again).” TURNER was very 
jealous about anybody watching him at work, for he was 
strong in insular selfishness, and had 'no wish to impart his 
discoveries to others. ‘It is therefore very interesting to 
_watch the efforts made by RuskIN in order to explain the 
mysterious success of many of the artist’s drawings. All 
this might have been obviated by a little communicative- 
ness on TURNER'S part. His manner of sketching through- 
out life is defined by Ruskin in one place as “ the utmost 
possible quantity of information put into the smallest pos- 
sible space, but a/ways arranged for a perfect picture.” 

The notes on the exhibition of TurNer’s drawings 
belonging to Mr. Ruskin, and on the copies by himself. in 
_that artist’s style, are also given. As they were written 
in 1878 they express RuskIN’s views at a time when his 
-mind had gone through many revolutions. He expresses 
his experience when he says:—‘“As in my own ad- 
-vancing life I learn more ‘of the laws of noble art, I 
_Tecognise faults in TURNER to which I was once blind ; but 
only as I recognise also: powers which my boy’s enthusiasm 
did but disgrace by its advocacy.” The grouping of 
_Turner’s periods becomes somewhat different. The first 
isschooldays from 1775-1800 ; the second, rock founda- 
_tions, Switzerland, between 1800-10; the third, dream- 
Jand, Italy, 1810-20;; the fourth, reality, England at 
Test, 1820-25; the fifth, reality, England disquieted, 
1825-30; the sixth, meditation, England passing away, 
»1830-40; the seventh, minstrelsy,: the passionate _pil- 
grim, 1830-40; the eighth, morning by the riversides, 
1830-40; the ninth, again the Alps, 1840 45; and the 
tenth, sunset, 1840-45. It is possible that in some 
9f those periods Mr. Ruskin. was describing the 
ghanges in his own life. Thus the seven drawings 
of the “Passing-away”” group show a cathedral, four 
castles and two ibbeys. .‘‘The reader,” remarks RUSKIN, 
“may suppose that I ‘chose them from my. love. of 
architecture, but they have come to me as fate appointed.” 
He goes on to say :—‘“ Every one of the seven was com- 
posed by TurNER to do honour to some of those buildings 
of which it is England’s present boast that she needs no 
more. And instead of cathedrals, castles or abbeys, the 
hotel, the restaurant, the station and the manufactory must, 


im days to come, be the objects of her artists’ worship. In. 


‘the future England and Wales series the Salisbury terminus, 


the Carnarvon buffet, the Grand Okehampton. Hotel-and | 


the United ‘Bolton Mills will be the only objects thought 
deserving of ‘portraiture. But the ‘future England and 
‘Wales will never be painted bya TURNER.” The words 
Were written in a pessimistic spirit, but they suggest the end 
of an era of which TURNER and RusKIN might be selected 
AS representatives, © 6. i.: | al hi! 
«Mr. Cook. has already shown his knowledge of Ruskin 
by his “Studies,” which’is one -of the best books ’on the 
wniter, artist, professor and reformer. It would be im- 


possible for anybody who had not already endeavoured té 
grasp the manifold qualities of RusKIN’s nature to edit the 
notes and ‘catalogues in the manner it has been done, 
although from the modesty of the claim it may be suspected 
of being little more than a mechanical office. The relation- 
ship between Ruskin and TuRNER was remarkable, if not 
unique. The majority of art critics have no personal 
interest in artists, whom they look on as mere producers, 
and often do, not esteem as men. In a mystetious way 
TURNER became the means: of drawing forth’ ‘powers “in 
Ruskin which: the votary of the painter did not antici- 
pate. Both enjoyed the same scenes in Switzérland, 
and the terror which belongs to the sublime was impressed 
by the views of the mountains on both. TuRNER expressed 
what he felt in noble drawings, but in Ruskin. it resulted 
in efforts to transform the character of the world. Indeed, 
in all literature there are few things more curious.than to 
find Ruskin, who had soared so high with TURNER, coining 
to the conclusion that the formation of a new” charity 
organisation should be the aim of every superior man. “ If 
we help to feed and clothe and lodge people, then we tiay 
be rewarded by becoming more dexterous in art.” What be 
taught he practised, and there was no boasting or. cant 
when he said, ‘‘I myself have washed a flight of stone stairs 
all down, with bucket and broom, in a Savoy inn, where they 
hadn’t washed their stairs since they first went up them, 
and I never made a better sketch than that afternoon.” 

Mr. Cook, iby his arrangement of the notes and ‘the 
extracts from Ruskin’s.’works, causes the volume’ to ‘be 
more expressive of RuskIN than any other volume!in the 
series. ‘There are several illustrations of the most ‘prized of 
TURNER’S drawings, including the Sp/iigen Pass, which was 
presented to RusKIN by his friends, and the volume “siust 
satisfy the most exacting of RuSKIN’s admirers. bh ash 
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THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA* — 

HE expedition with which the early volumes, of. the 
new edition of the “Encyclopedia . Britanni¢a’” 
were issued appears to be increased as the end of the seties 
approaches. The whole can now be,arranged for by those 
who may wish to make 1902-3 memorable for individuals 
or public institutions by presenting the Encyclopzedia as a 
Christmas or New Year's gift. It,may be said without the 
least. exaggeration that for such a..purpose it would be 
impossible to find anything which is likely to. be equally 

useful in promoting general knowledge. i Sieh th, 
The prefatory essay is by Professor KaRL,;,;PEARSON; 
FR.S. The subject is the Function of Science in the 
Modern State. The object of the essay is to show how in 
our time there is a struggle for existence between 
nations as _. well as between individuals, :in which 
the combined capacity of each - people. .must ..be 
directed in such a way as ,to become.,effectual. 
With that view teachers may be considered as captains. of 
industry. Unfortunately, with us little attention. -has been 
devoted to their training. There is much which is sarcastic, 
and yet at the same time merited, in Professor PEarson’® 
essay. As he points out, it is only in England that, the 
offer of teaching posts to wranglers immediately after the 
appearance of the class lists would be accepted as_sensible. 
For, he says, to give a man “control of a higher craft.school 
because he has taken a brilliant university degree in pure 
science is a common illustration” of the present chaos. in 
technical education in England. In the higher class schoéls 
or colleges there is the same absence of recognition of what 
is necessary, for “we have started again on. the. wrong 
system, multiplication of little centres doing their individual 
best, no doubt; but not what is best for the nation,” The 
essay is thoroughly. outspoken, and should receive attention 
from those who .are responsible for the education ofthe, 
country. et oer read Dy ae 
There are, several articles which will be found interesting. 


* The new volumes of the Azcyclopiedia~ Britannica,constituting 
in. combination with the existing volumes ofthe ninth edition the fenth 
edition of that work, andalso, supplying a new, distinctive and: inde- 
pendent library.of’ reference, dealing with recent events and develgp- 
ments. The eighth’ of the new volumes, being volume ‘xxii, oF the 


complete work. (Published by*the 77mes, London.) 
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to those engaged in construction. Stone cannot yet be 
dispensed with in building, and a contribution by Dr. 
Merritt, the New York State geologist, describes the 
extent to which in America machinery is used to cheapen 
the operations of quarrying. He says:— 


In limestones and marbles, and in the softer sandstones, 
channelling mach'nes driven by steam are employed, by which 
vertical or oblique grooves can be cut with great rapidity toa 
depth of several feet.’ A-level ‘bed of rock 1s cleared, and on 
this are laid rails, along which the machine moves. After the 
channels are cut, a row of holes is bored perpendicular to the 
former at the desired distance below the surface of the bed, 
and by driving wedges into these the required blocks are 
separated. When the beds of stone to be quarried are thin, 
and when to remove the whole of the overlaying mass of earth 
or rock would be too expensive, it is found convenient to treat 
the quarry as if it were a mine, and to rely on methods similar 
to those practised in mining. A horizontal bed of rock is 
usually opened at its outcrop on some hillside.’ If this is im- 
practicable, a shaft or stope is excavated to reach ‘it, and if 
dimension stone is required, a deep horizontal groove is cut 
near the top or the bottom of the bed. The quarry face is then 
divided into blocks by saw-cuts, channels, or rows of drill-holes, 
and the blocks are separated by wedging or blasting. As the 
excavation progresses, portions of the rock are left in place as 
pillars to support the roof. ; 


Railways are dealt with by a dozen specialists, by 
whom not only methods of working and construction are 
explained, as exemplified on the different lines, but such 
subjects as economics, legislation, accidents, finance, &c. 
Owing to the sound construction adopted in the early days 
in’ England, it is now more difficult to introduce improve- 
ments into this country than on the more elastic lines of 
America and on the Continent. River engineering is 
treated by Professor -VERNON-Harcourt, who_ includes 
such. late works as the movable frame. weirs on the Seine 
and the Spree, and the lifting-gate and weir at Richmond. 
In the article on Road-making it is pointed out that 
whereas brick paving -has been in use for twenty years in 
America, in the United Kingdom, although bricks are 
produced unequalled for hardness and finish, ho serious 
attempt has been. made to introduce a tough brick for 
roadways that will neither chip nor wear smoothly. 
Another important variety of construction, viz. Ship- 
Huilding, is dealt with by Mr.-P. Warts, the Director of 
Naval Construction. 

Social progress in Great Britain is another of the subjects 
in which several writers have co-operated. Canon BARNETT 
sets forth modern efforts to deal with the housing of the 
working classes. From the statistics given it is shown there 
is a tendency now among the humbler people to move to 
the outskirts. The author appears to believe that over- 
crowding is due chiefly to insufficient means of locomotion. 
Sociology is also considered for the first time in a separate 
article. It might be taken as an introduction to Professor 
Prarson’s éssay, for it is also concerned with the State as an 
organic whole, To a great extent the most advanced 
parts of the world appear to be returning to Greek ideas. 

., Art has to be recognised in all. the volumes of the 
Encyclopedia. ‘Schools of Painting” describe the British, 
French, Belgic and those in other European countries, 
as well as in the’ United ‘States. Professor Van DYKE 
declares that the history of painting in the United States is 
almost entirely a nineteenth-century production. Cop.ey, 
the father of Lord Lynpnurst, lived until 1815; WeEsT 
until 1820. The style resembled that of the British 
school. The middle or second period began with 
Doucuty and Cote. In: the latest school French in- 
fluence is most apparent. We are told that “from their 
French. training many of the American artists have been 
charged with echoing Parisian art, and the charge is partly 
true. ‘They have accepted French: methods because they 
think them the best, but their subjects and motives are 
sufficiently original.” It is also remarked of Mr. 
WHISTLER, who by birth is an American, that “he 
is an example of the modern man without a country. 
No nation can claim him as an artist -because he 
seems to have no nationality.” - It is’ not, however, 
said that Mr. WuisTLEr or artists who are equally cosmo- 
politan, suffer because they believe that art, like capital, is 
of no one country. In describing the British &chool Mr. 
SPIELMANN narrates the changed conditions in collecting 


works of art. Examples of old masters are preferred by i 


many. It-is:concluded that “to a wide appreciation of all 
types of pictorial art has succeeded a grudging and careless 
estimate of the value of the bulk of artistic endeavour. 
Only a few branches of production are still encouraged by 
anything approaching an efficient demand. Portraiture is 
the mainstay of the majority of the figure painters.” It is 
evident the sociological» aspects of the: case demand 
more consideration than they have received. We cannot 
have progress if living artists are ‘sacrificed to the 


dead, nor can we compete with foreign nations if | 


in so important a class of work as painting the country — 


can only point to the labours of a past age... There 
is little doubt that occasionally a. modern painter: in 
England, by catering for a limited class of people, may 
obtain higher prices for his works than they merit. 


than the paying of enormous sums for the portzaits of a 


But 
those cases are few, and they are less injurious, perhaps, — 


courtesan of a former period. The companion article on 


Sculpture relates mainly to the English and French schools 
and is amply illustrated with photographic views. . 


Among the biographies is one of Mr. R. Norman 


SHAw, R.A. In describing. his works ;it is said: that New 
Scotland Yard is the finest and most complete. 
clusion, it is stated “it is largely owing to him that there is 


In con- | 


now a distinct tendency to approach architecture as the | 


art of building rather than the art of designing, and the © 


study of. old work as one of methods and expressions 
which are for all time, rather than-as a means of learning 
a language of forms proper to that period.”. Among the 
other artists whose biographies appear in the volume are 
PUVIS DE CHAVANNES, DANTE Rossetti, Sir W. B.: RicH- 


MOND, THEODORE ROUSSEAU, GIOVANNI SEGENTINI, W. B. 


Scott, &c. 


Archeology is not neglected. The article on Roman | 
Walls suggests the diminished certainty about the’ history — 


and character of the great wall in Britain. JONATHAN 
OLpBucK , would be amazed -to find. it, stated that ‘the 
vallum can no longer be explained,as-of old, but it is still a 
puzzle.” Silchester is described, and several plans enable 
the reader to realise the arrangements of the Roman houses. 
The latest explorations in-Rome are described by Professor 
NorTON. SCHLIEMANN’S discoveries are narrated by Mr. 
D. G. Hocartu. 


The variety and interest of, the contents of the | 


Encyclopedia continue undiminished, and _possessors will 
have the satisfaction of knowing -that-equal- care has been 
taken throughout, and from the uniformity of excellence the 
relative value of the volumes is: beyond calculation unless 
by means of personal preference. a ap 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
MEETING of the Society of Architects was held last 


é evening at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, when ‘the fol- — 
lowing paper was read by Mr. Ellis Marsland, hon. secretary, — 


British Fire Prevention Committee :— i 


p 


Recent Conflagrations and their Lessons _ to Architects. 


_. In selecting this subject for our consideration to-night, I 
feel I shall be met by the covert observation that it is not to the 
interest of architects that the burning of: buildings *should | 
cease ; but, on reflection, I think we must all look upon fires as 
calamities‘ if possible’ to be avoided, especially as’ they are 
sometimes attended by loss of» life, and, fromi an economic 
point of view, a waste to. be deprecated,-and any suggestions 
for their limitation,and control well worthy the consideration of 
professional and practical men. San 
I have-selected for comment to-night two conflagrations. 
A continental one at Antwerp, and the other the more recent 
Barbican fire. - ee 
- The first of these is the fire which destroyed the Entrepot 
Royal, or the Governmeut bonded warehouses at Antwerp, on 
June 5, 1991.: ae BEF uC ee Oe 
A few notes of the-building, its size, position and contents 
may assist us 'to.realise the;magnitude of the conflagration. 


The warehouses consisted of a-series of buildings in three — 
main blocks, each six storeys in height, fronting the Quai de | 


YEntrepot, and designated the North Central and South 


Block, and connected in the’ rear towards the Avenue ‘du. 
Commerce by buildings of lesser height; there were, 1 — 


addition, a number of one-storey ‘buildings. The buildings 
dated from 1830, and: were: erected: with’ brick )avalls trea’ 


architecturally with stone, but vith no claim to ‘be of fire- 


é 
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joists carried upon wrought-iron girders and 
“iby cast-iron columns. 


plates and washers. 


_ about the total wreck. 


of wood. 


| direction. 
The whole of these buildings, 


| 

fk 

__ this, the fire starting in the roof storey, the extinguishing appli- 

| ances were unable, through want ‘of water-pressure in the 

| hydrants and the want of more powerful engines, to touch the 
fire until it reached the lower storeys. ; 

_ The fire occurred, as before mentioned, on June 5, at 
2.30 P.M ; the brigade were called at 2.40 P.M, and at 4.39PM, 
the buildings of the central and south blocks were well alight, 

and by 6 PM. the whole of the roofs and floors had fallen and 

_ were a burning ruin, which was not extinguished for many 

| -days after. The only portion saved was the north block. The 

_ mortherly breeze which was blowing assisted the efforts of the 

_ %rigade in preventing the flames leaping across the courtyard, 

__ although in the other direction it 

_ of the fire. . 

I think the moral of this fire is, Do not put all your eggs 

into one basket, but divide up your buildings into sections by 

division walls, and if you have openings see that they are closed 

' tby efficient double iron doors ; also if you have a building 

24 metres high see that your fire appliances will’ reach a fire in 

the top storey. ; 

_ . To business men a fire is always a calamity to be guarded 
against, and although one may be insured against the loss of 
premises, stock and rent, yet the inconvenience caused to and 
the dislocation of one’s business is to be deplored and avoided 
if it be possible. 
~ Inthese buildings not one I think had any pretensions to 

be fite-resisting, and their total destruction under the circum. 

Stances is small matter for wonder, nor is the architect entirely 

to blame. 

If he suggest to his client fire-resisting construction, he is 
met by some or all of the following objections :— 

I. Why should I build my premises of fire-resisting mate- 

rial if the insurance companies will make no difference in the 

amount of premium between a fire-resisting building and a 

combustible one ? 

2. Why should I build to resist fire if my neighbour is not 
‘compelled to do the same, and his building igniting sets fire to 
- mine? 

3. Why should I build: to resist fire if by reason of the 
‘increased cost of my building my assessment is increased ? 

_ These are all, of course, very pertinent objections, and with 

regard to the first, the insurance companies not being philan- 

ithropic institutions, but existing for’ profit, do not as yet see 
their way to make any material reduction, as in a large con- 
iflagration the result more often is the complete destruction of 

‘both classes of building. The fire spreads through the windows, 

_ either those fronting the streets or those looking into the light 

| Courts. Dues not this suggest that all these openings should 

| be protected by iron or hard wood. shutters, or by asbestos 

_ blinds, and that all these should be closed every night at the 

' conclusion of business as a matter of ordinary routine ? I donot, 

| of course, say that this method would prevent the spread of fire 

| €ntirely, but it would retard its progress so as to enable the fire 

_ brigade to surround a fire instead of having to go in all direc- 

| tons, following outbreak after outbreak, by reason of the fire 

| travelling through window openings. We are sometimes 

| tempted to be dissatisfied with our fire appliances, but given a 

_ 00d stiff breeze, as happened on the-occasion of the Barbican 

| fire, how are you going to cope with fires breaking out in all 

directions and on.all Aoors at once by reason of the glass in the 

; Ow openings giving way and carrying the flames through ? 


wi 
. Look at New Zealand Avenue with its cud de sac and large area 


greatly assisted in the spread 


Soe 


——— 


of opening; the fireman has not half a chance, and the wonder 
'S not'that the fire was so large, but that it was confined to 
such comparatively small limits ‘through the indomitable per- 
Severance of the ‘brigade. . 


If,.as I suggest, insurance companies could be persuaded 
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-yesisting construction. The floors were principally of wooden 
supported 
The floors were carried on columns 
‘independently of the walls, but the ends of the wrought-iron 
| girders were let into the walls and connected on the outside by 
This accounts to a large extent for the so 
complete destruction of the buildings, inasmuch as the falling 
of the floors and ironwork dragged the walls over and brought 


___.. There. were cross walls dividing the buildings up into 
sections, but these terminated below the roof, had many open- 
‘ings in them imperfectly closed with badly-fitting single tron 
doors, and in some cases with none at all. The staircases were 


| The buildings were used principally for the storing of 
_ (bonded goods, such as coffee, sugar, wool, tobacco, tallow, 
_ — hardware and fabrics, but some of the floors were let to private 
_ tenants, and it was in one of these tenancies the fire com- 
menced. The exact spot was on the top floor about 24 metres 
from the ground, and it spread along the roof in either 


practically all communicating 
and adjoining and filled with most inflammable materials, were 
little calculated to resist the spread of fire, and in addition to 
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to countenance this form of protection and reduce. their 
premiums to those clients who adopted them, it would be,I think, 
to their advantage, or there might be legislation on this head 
making this form of protection compulsory. Objection has 
been urged that if premises are so straightly shut up it would 
perhaps be difficult to detect a fire in its incipient stage, but it 
is then your automatic alarms and sprinklers would come in. 
We have also in lieu of shutters a recent invention in the form 
of wired glass, with which the windows could be glazed-into 
Lea or hard wood frames or directly into stonework or brick- 
work. 

The second objection could of course only be dealt with by 
legislation, and if this were desirable certain sections or zones 
of a city which are devoted to buildings of the warehouse class 
might be compelled to be of fire-resisting construction, and rules 
framed for such, penalties also being levied against those who 
by their indifference or carelessness endanger their neighbour’s 
property, 

In Germany, I understand, a man is made personally liable 
if it is found after a fire he has neglected any of the precautions 
against it he is bound by law to take, Without, perhaps, going 
quite so far as this, a man, for instance, who neglects to see 
that any opening in which fire-resisting doors are fixed is not 
closed every night at the conclusion of the day’s work might 
be liable to a penalty. At present the law provides for doors 
in a party wall under certain circumstances, but does not pro- 
vide for them to be closed when the premises are vacated, thus 
in many cases rendering them inefficacious. Neglecting to 
provide proper exits in case of fire might also be the subject: of 
personal responsibility, as it would conduce to greater caution 
on the owner’s part if he were made personally responsible for 
the safe exit of his employées in case of fire. 

The third objection is one which is of great importance, 
and it appears to me that if a building owner, by reason of 
additional expense, renders his building fire-resisting, ‘he 
renders a service to the community, and should in consequence 
have his assessment reduced instead of increased. If munj- 
cipalities would only look at this point in the right light they 
would see that a citizen who aims at fire resistance in his build- 
ing is a public benefactor, as he tends to reduce the precautions 
which are now fecessary to be taken by the municipality to 
protect the community from fire and loss, and thus save ex- 
penditure, and this is a point in the incidence of taxation well 
worthy the attention of corporations. 

The fire started either in Nos. 8 and 9 or Io and 11, 
Barbican, and spread to the right and left ; then the flames were 
carried, by the stiff breeze that was blowing, across the road to 
New Zealand Avenue, a cud de sac, along which it spread on 
either side until it was stopped by the wall at the end enclosing 
the low building of the horse repository. ote, 

The call was given at 10 41 P.M. on April 21, 1992, and the 
stop at 12.45 A M. the next day. 

As the result of this fire, I should like to make the following 
suggestions for buildings of the city warehouse class :— ; 

That all supporting piers should be constructed, where 
practical, of brick. 

That all roofs should be flat and of fire-resisting construc- 
tion. 

That all windows should be 
shutters or wired-glass. ia 

That all floors should be fire-resisting, and all iron girders, 
columns and supports be protected by special plaster or hollow 
tile covering and not tied into walls. | ; ' 

That all staircases be enclosed by at least a 9:inch wall 
carried up to the roof, and any openings on to the same be 
filled with fire-resisting doors 

That all lifts be enclosed with at least a 9-inch wall and 
carried up through the roof and covered with a skylight of light 
iron and glass, and all openings on to the several floors be filled 
with fire-resisting doors . 

I feel assured that if the above-mentioned precautions were 
taken, coupled with the promptitude with which the fire brigade 
arrives on the scene, a fire would be confined to the building in 
which -it originated, and a large amount of loss and incon- 
venience averted. 


protected by fire-resisting 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


ilies forty-eighth annual general meeting of the Society of 

Engineers was held on Monday, December 8, at the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s Gate, West- 
minster, by kind permission of the President and Council of 
the Institution. 

The chair was occupied by Mr. Percy Griffith, president. 
The following gentlemen were duly elected by ballot, as the 
Council and officers for 1903, viz. :—As president, Mr. James 
Patten Barber; as vice-presidents, Messrs. David Butler 
Butler, Nicholas James West and Maurice Wilson ;_ as 
ordinary members of Council, Messrs. Joseph Bernays, George 
Austin Pryce Cuxson, George Abraham Goodwin, William 
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Henry Holttum, Richard St. George Moore, Henry Sherley- 
Price, Joseph William Wilson, and Edward John Silcock ; as 
hon. secretary and treasurer, Mr. George Burt; as hon. 
auditor, Mr. Samuel Wood, F.C.A. 

During the scrutiny the President addressed the meeting, 
bringing before the members the salient points of the work of 
the past year. He referred to and commented upon the papers 
which had been read, and announced that the following pre- 
miums had been awarded by the Council for papers read 
during the past session, viz.:—The President’s Gold Medal to 
Mr. Thomas Andrews, F R S., for his paper on “ The Effect of 
Segregation on the Strength of Steel Rails ;” the Bessemer 
premium of books to Mr. Augustus R. Galbraith for his paper 
on “ The Hennebique System of Ferro-Concrete Construction ;” 
a Society’s premium of books to Mr. Benjamin H Thwaite for 
his paper on “British v. American Patent Law Practice and 
Engineering Invention ;” and a Society’s premium of books 
to Mr. Brierley D. Healey for his paper on ‘“ Recent Blast 
Furnace Practice.” 

The President also alluded to the visits which had been 
made to works of professional interest during the year. These 
were :—On June 11, to the pumping stations and works con- 
nected with the water system of the Crystal Palace and the 
new roof over the centre transept. On July 16, to the works 
of the new docks at Southampton, in course of construction, 
and to the Southampton waterworks, and on September 24 to 
the works of Jos. Baker & Sons, Ltd., manufacturers of in- 
dustrial machinery and appliances, and to the machine works 
of the Wicks rotary type-casting company, both of which are 
situate at Willesden Junction. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the scrutineers, and the 
proceedings terminated by a vote of thanks to the President, 
Council and officers for 1902, which was duly acknowledged. 

After the meeting. a reception was-held by the President 
and Mrs. Percy Griffith, followed by a social reunion, at which 
an excellent programme of vocal and instrumental music was 
carried out: under the direction of Miss),,Gertrude Kemp. 
During the evening an interesting lecture illustrated by lantern 
views was given in the lecture hall by Mr. Frederick Lambert, 
F.R.G.S, entitled “The Crystal Caves of New South Wales, 
Stalactite Marvels of the Subterranean World.” There was a 
large attendance of members and visitors, and the function, 
which was the first of the kind held by this Society for many 
years, was highly successful in every respect. 


TESSERZ. 


dacob Moor and Roman Gardens. 

T’HE Scottish landscapist, who was influential with Prince 

Borghese, was born in. Edinburgh in 1740. He 
studied art with Runciman. About 1773 he went to. Rome. 
The Prince Borghese became one of his patrons, and under 
Moor’s direction determined to remodel the ground adjoining 
his incomparable villa on the Pincian hill. The gardens of 
the Medici and Albani villas, and those called Boboli, near 
the Grand Duke’s palace at Florence, are laid out in a stiff taste, 
with walls of evergreens, straight alleys, marble fountains and 
crowds of statues. This style, then obsolete in England, is 
best adapted to Italy, where a constant and strong sun would 
soon destroy velvet laws, and the broad shade in a street of 
clipped trees or covert walks is more coincident with the idea 
of local luxury. There perfectly harmonising landscapes are 
found only in imagination and on canvas, for the art of reducing 
a district of country to the rules of picturesque beauty practised 
in England is unknown. Moor gave the first specimen 
of an English garden to the Roman artists, as described in 
Mason’s elegant didactic poem so denominated The alleys 
and terraces disappearing, the fountains no longer are forced 
into the air, and the water, liberated from marble. chests, 
spreads into a lake with irregular shores. Upon a small island 
in this garden is the temple containing a fine statue of 
/Esculapius, and another exquisite morceau of architecture 
sacred to Diana, in an appropriate situation, each of most 
correct imitation.” Other parts of these ornamented fields 
exhibit the Roman scenes of old. A hippodrome, a villa 
invariably corresponding with the plan and scale given by 
Pliny and Vitruvius, and a museum~+destined to receive the 
statues found in the city of Gabii, realise the idea of a classic 
pleasure ground. Moor was not neglectful of his painting. 
He imitated Claude successfully, and his work was admired by 
Goethe. He painted his own portrait, in which he represented 


himself with his coat taken off and lying by him, and as! 


resting under a spreading tree in a forest. He died in Rome 
in 1793. 
The ‘‘Carved Room,” Petworth. 
This is,a magnificent apartment, 60 feet long, 24 wide and 
20 high, and derives its name from its being profusely adorned 
with the carvings of Grinling Gibbons. The room is probably 
unmatched for; its carved work in the world, and no one who 


has not seen it can form a conception of the exuberant fancy 
and exquisite skill of that prince of woodcarvers ; and once’ 
seen, it can. never be forgotten. Festoons of flowers, fruits,. 
shells, birds, foliage in every variety and play of line, with 
vases graceful as Grecian artists ever moulded, are suspended 
from the walls and ceilings in endless combinations. There is 
a painful interest attached to one of the finest of these festoons,. 
inasmuch as Gibbons’s favourite pupil, Selden, lost ‘his life in’ 
rescuing it from a fire which occurred here while the work was: 
in progress. - The fertility of Gibbons’s fancy is amazing. 
Gilpin lamented that Gibbons was not born in an age of Gothic. 
architecture ; and all who look on his works will feel that his. 
marvellous wildness of inyention could only in such an age 
have had full scope. It must be admitted that his luxuriant 
foliage and endless diversities of form appear a little incon-’ 
gruous within the stiff walls of a classic room. Other rooms at. 
Petworth are also adorned with his carvings ; and altogether 
the collection of them far surpasses any other in England. We 
ought to mention that another artist was afterwards occupied 
in. fitting up every portion unoccupied with the works of 
Gibbons, that is suitable to be so adorned, with carvings ; and 
his. productions are very beautiful and admirably executed, 
though they do not approach those of Gibbons in originality or 
fertility of invention or richness of fancy. picat am el ste 


Deceptions in Medizval Castles, : 
The devices employed in the construction of castles in 
order to deceive and mislead an enemy are worthy of notice. 
There are arches and portals to be seen which have the 
appearance of being ancient entrances filled up; but that such 
were merely to deceive may be known by finding their exact 
relative situation with the interior, when it will be seen that 
these false entrances were not only against the solid side walls, 
but were frequently placed against the end of an outside wall, 
or against the end of a transverse division wall, so that these 
seemingly weak parts were, in fact, the strongest parts of the 
structure, and any attempt at making a breach through them 
would be labour in vain. There were also small towers placed 
in-one or two situations which had the appearance of being” 
erected: to strengthen weak parts of the building, and these 
towers themselves had the appearance from without of being: 
weak, from the notion that they contained apartments (which- 
supposition was strengthened by their having loopholes), and’ 
therefore easy parts to be battered down. But that these 
erections were merely to deceive is evident, because they were 
not only placed at the strongest parts of the building, but they 
consisted of one solid mass from the bottom to the top, with: ~ 
the exception of a small but strong arch on each floor above: 
the ground floor which led to the loopholes, and their walls. 
were frequently 20 or 30 feet in thickness. The small tower, 
also, which contains the vestibule was most substantially built,; 
notwithstanding its affected appearance of weakness. The. 
foundations were exceedingly massive and strong, and although. 
weapons might be thrown in at. the windows of the vestibule — 
they could do no great injury to this side of the principal’ ~ 
tower. Even in the event of the smaller tower being battered: 
down, which would have been by no means an_ easy task to — 
accomplish, this side of the main tower presented a more ‘sub- 
stantial front to the enemy than any of the other sides from the, — 
absence of openings on the first floor. - to caa! 4 ee 


Buddhism and Indian Architecture. ye: ” 
According :to Fergusson there are no' monumental traces: 
whatever of the earliest known inhabitants of India, the-Tamul 
race, that still occupies the southern part of the peninsula — 
and forms the substratum: throughout of the various existing: _ 
populations. They were either not a building people, or the: 
materials they used were of so perishable a nature that,there_ 
are no remains of their architecture. Nor were the (tribes « 
the so-called Indo-Germanic stock, which’ descended into the 
Indian plains from the West at a very remote age, originally 
a building race , The architectural history of: India only:com= 
mences when Buddhism. finally triumphed over the old Br ah~ 
minical faith and became the, state religion. This took p ace: 
in the reign of Asoca, the grandson of Chandragupta, ‘the: 
Sandrocottus of the Greeks, or about 250;BC. .“ Not one 
building nor one sculptured stone has yet been :found in, the: 
length and breadth of the land which can be proved to date 
before his accession—an important fact, because at this time 
the Greeco-Bactrian kingdom was still flourishing, and, as we 
know from coins and other remains, some forms of Greek art,. 
however corrupt, were still preserved and their influence felt'in: 
Central Asia to the borders. of Hindostan.” How far wa> — 
Indian art, especially architecture, affected by this Greek — 
spirit? The matetials are still, wanting, and. perhaps may 
never be obtained, to furnish a satisfactory answer, but there is 
sufficient evidence to prove that that influence had penetrated! 
into India . The oldest monuments hitherto discovered are the 
Lats or monolithic pillars, set up, according to the inscriptions: — 
upon them, by Asoca himself. One of the best known is that 
now standing in the fort of Allahabad. Its capital is wanting, — 


a 
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but on the shaft is an ornamental band, so entirely identical 
with the Greek form of the Assyrian honeysuckle ornament, 
that its origin cannot for one moment be doubted. A Lat on 
the Gunduk still preserves its capital, which is purely Perse- 
politan, thus showing a double artistic influence from Greece 
and Persia, such as might have been anticipated from geo- 
graphical considerations. Many of the circular domical topes 
raised over Buddhist relics may be assigned to the same period 
as the Lats None are of earlier date, most of them are much 
more recent. They are generally without any well-defined 
architectural forms and ornaments. Some between the Indus 
and the Jelum have been found to contain Greek and even 
Roman coins, and one to the west of the Indus, near Peshawur, 
is distinguished by barbarous Corinthian pilasters. All these 
facts point to a connection between West and the East which 
must have influenced the arts of the country beyond the Indus. 


Da Vinei and the Venetian School. _ 

According to what is related by Vasari, it was from seeing 
some works of Da Vinci that Giorgione adopted that mellow, 
forcible, deep-toned manner of colouring from which he him- 
self, and afterwards Titian and the whole Venetian school 
derived so much glory. Many particulars which might, if 
necessary, have corroborated this fact were, no doubt, easily 
traceable in the time of Vasari. The native writers of the 
history of Venetian art have sedulously and ungratefully 
avoided any mention of their obligation to Leonardo. The 
pictures of Giorgione being mostly painted for private 
people, are at present, unfortunately, no less difficult to be 
found than those of the latter time of Da Vinci. There is at 
‘Venice but one undoubted, undisputed picture of Giorgione in 
oil, This picture, which is at the Scuola de’ Sartori, is very 
well preserved ; it is composed of half figures of the Madonna 
and Bambino, San Joseph, Santa Barbara, &c. It is in many 
parts ill drawn, and from the subject and disposition of it 
‘affords but ‘little opportunity for those peculiar excellences 
which distinguished Giorgione. But notwithstanding, there is 
enough to account for the very extraordinary admiration in 
‘which he was held. The warm, tender glow which is diffused 
over his carnations, the breadth, force and transparency of his 
shadows— their happy accord with each other and with the lights 
and middle tints—and the majestic dusky hues of his secondary 
lights are, indeed, of the most exquisite relish, and had left 
‘nothing further to be wished for but the extension of the same 
intelligent, happy conduct to the Jarger and more interesting 
compositions which soon followed in the works of his disciples 
and imitators, The few pictures which remain of Fra Sebastiano 
at Venice are, for rilievo, richness, depth and majesty of hue 
‘very Giorgionesque, but it is in the most valued and precious 
‘works of Titian that we find this style at the highest. 


Architectural Effect. 


_ Effect in architecture may be considered under a certain 
“abstract, but at the same time material, sense, as an 
assemblage of projections and hollow spaces, or smooth and 
wugged surfaces, which contain materials for more than one 
kind. of contrast, and consequently include combinations 
capable of producing more than one species of effect. Con- 
‘trasts of light and shade spring from these vatied combina- 
tions and aid in producing effect, and it is certain that a 
uniform mass of even surfaces without hollow or projection 
could produce no other impression than that of monotony, 
which is the same thing as want of effect. A mass presenting 
“one smooth unvaried surface, however imposing it may be 
from its size, is incapable of producing more than one kind of 
idea in the mind; and thus, after the first general impression 
thas been given, the sight of it, exciting only repetitions of the 
‘same idea, becomes wearisome from its monotony. The 
Egyptian pyramids are grand from their size, but nothing can 
be imagined more wearisome than for an architect to be con- 
‘demned to view a pyramid constantly from one point of view. 
No new ideas would arise in his mind, and no new combina- 
tions of forms would suggest themselves, and he might as 
profitably, in an architectural point of view, gaze on the barren 
Sands of the desert, or the calm surface of the Dead Sea. 


_ Very different would be the mental position of the same indi- 
_ vidual living opposite to the facade of the Louvre, the colon- 


nade of St. 


Peter’s, or the peristyle of the Pantheon. He could 


“every day receive new impressions, and could with difficulty 


“exhaust the store of combinations to which the effect of these 
works would give rise The effect that depends on composi- 
from the varied use of what are called 
thollows and projections in an edifice. These must, of course, 
€ ina great measure regulated by the variety and harmonious 
‘combinations"of the lines of the plan, but it is the masses 
‘forming the elevation that produce the effect, and which, by 
multiplying the points of sight, multiply also the impressions | 
transmitted from the eye to the mind, and thus give rise to 
mew combinations of ideas. It is by this variety of aspect 
that an edifice becomes a sort of. theatre, the scenes of. which ) 
appear to’ Change; either’ according’ to the: different points of 


sight from which it is contemplated, or to the varied disposi- 
tion of the light which falls differently upon the various 
hollows and projections of the edifice at different periods of 
the day. 


Da Vinci’s Manuscripts. 

The history of the dispersion of the drawings and manu- 
scripts of Leonardo da Vincihas been narrated by Mazenta. 
Leonardo, dying at the chateau of St. Cloux, at Amboise, 
bequeathed them to his favourite pupil, Francesco Melzo, 
evidently with the desire that his writings should be edited and 
published. Melzo seems to have commenced the task by the 
compilaticn from the various books of the “Trattato della 
Pittura,” but he did not publish it. Indeed, it remained in 
manuscript till Poussin, seeing its value, designed illustrations 
for it, and persuaded Raphael Trichet du Fresne to give it to 
the world, which was done in 1651. Needless to say, there 
have been many editions in various languages since that time. 
The most valuable has hitherto been an edition printed at 
Rome, from a manuscript in the library of the Vatican, in the 
year 1817, and edited by the Abbate Manzi. Several years 
ago there was published a fresh edition of the Vatican 
codex, edited by Herr Ludwig. It forms the last three 
volumes of Professor Von Edelberg’s “Quellenschriften fiir 
Kunstgeschichte” A valuable contribution to the literature of 
the subject is “Das Malerbuch des Leonardo da Vinci,” by 
Dr. Max Jordan, director of the Berlin National Gallery. To 
return to Melzo, whom Vasari styles a handsome and amiable 
old man. He outlived his master probably half a century, but 
seems to have been sadly remiss in fulfilling his duties as 
literary executor; neither did he take proper steps to maintain 
intact his precious legacy after his own decease. The manu- 
scripts and drawings were then held to be of extraordinary 
value; the cupidity of collectors was excited, and very shortly 
their dispersion commenced. Then for more than two centuries 
they were regarded as objects of rarity, and eagerly sought 
after by vzrtuwosz ; Arconati was offered more than 2,000/ by 
Charles I. for some volumes in his possession. To master 
their contents, however, was the last thing thought of, 
precisely as many a modern bibliophile never reads a page of 
his zzcunadula. The painter Louis Antoine David was the first 
person who seems to have seriously set about the study of 
Leonardo’s writings. He relates how he esteemed himself 
fortunate if, after four hours’ study, he was able to decipher 
a page of the manuscript. His labours, however, did not 
result in publication, and it was not till 1797 that any really 
valuable account of Leonardo’s scientific studies appeared in 
print. Itis to J. B. Venturi, an Italian professor, settled at 
Paris, we are indebted for the first insight into these hitherto 
unexplored documents. The title of Venturi’s work is ‘“ Essai 
sur les ouvrages physico-mathématiques de Léonard de Vinci, 
avec des fragmens tirés de ses manuscrits apportés de I’Italie, 
&c. Paris, 1797.” It still remains one of the most useful aids 
to the study of Leonardo. Being now very scarce a reprint 
would be a boon for which students would be grateful. Since 
Venturi’s essay there has been a continuous series of works 
illustrating various phases of Leonardo’s activity, of which 
Amoretti’s “ Memorie Storiche” and Bossi’s “‘ Cenacolo” may 
be cited with approval. To enumerate the various lives, 
monographs and treatises would take up considerable space, 
for the literature of Leonardo fills a goodly library shelf. 


Poussin and Jan Steen. 

Culture, though it cannot supply the place of genius, will 
arm the possessor with something which will at all events 
prove a Satisfactory practical substitute for it. Two instances 
can be selected,,from the histury of painting. The name of 
Nicholas Poussin stands high in the estimation of the world, 
and his pictures are found in every public gallery in Europe. 
Now had he not possessed his marvellous culture and as its 
result his philosophical breadth of mind, it is a great question 
whether the purely artistic gifts with which he was endowed 
by nature would have sufficed to make his name known at ali 
It.is also probable that had he chosen to express himself ‘with 
the pen instead of the brush his imagination, his knowledge 
and research would have enabled him to delight men’s minds 
with a lively representation of the whole atmosphere of thought 
in which the ancients lived, and of the imagery which moulded 
and adorned their speech. On the other hand, if Jan Steen 
had devoted himself to literature instead of to painting we can- 
not imagine him, though his was evidently a powerful mind, to 
have enriched the world with anything more valuable than a 
tavern song, and it would have been incomparably the poorer 
for the loss of his pictures He was great by force:of his genius 
only, the other was great by force of his culture in default of 
genius. 


The Government Factory at Sévres will reproduce several 
statuettes from models by the late’ Jules Dalou. ‘The profits : 


will be applied to the “ Orphelinat des Arts”. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


“WHEN comnienting in our number of March 14 on’ the 
‘case BICKMORE v. DIMMER, in which it was claimed that 
the erection of a large clock, 4 feet diameter, outside 
premises in Liverpool, was an alteration, and in consequence 
‘a mandatory injunction for its removal was sought, we 
-ventured to express our dissent from Mr. Justice FARWELL’S 
‘decision. His lordship held that there had been a breach 
‘of the covenant not to make any alteration to the premises 
without the lessor’s consent, and he granted the mandatory 
injunction. The defendant appealed. We then said :— 
<‘To the majority of people it will appear an advantage for 
lessors to have similar alterations made without cost to 
them, for if the premises had gained a reputation for clocks 
and watches the big clock would be enduring evidence that 
the business was carried on, although the premises had 
fallen into the hands of a different lessee.” The appeal 
was heard on the 4th inst. The lease had a clause to the 
effect that the lessee would not make or suffer to be made 
any alteration to the premises except as therein expressly 
‘provided without the previous consent in writing of the 
lessors. Lord Justice VAUGHAN WILLIAMS said it would 
be impossible to hold that every addition to the premises 
was within the meaning of the covenant. In such a case 
a tenant would not be able to put up an exterior blind, a 
lamp, or a knocker. His lordship thought that. the words 
‘‘alteration to the demised premises” could. only be 
applicable to alterations affecting the form or structure of 
the building. Lord Justice StirRLInG considered the 
clock to be a reasonable and proper mode of announcing 
the business carried on. Lord Justice Cozens Harpy 
held that there must be some alteration to the words. It 
might be supposed that the papering of a room, or the 
introduction of a gas bracket or electric bells, was impos- 
sible. 
or structure of the building. The appeal was therefore 
allowed. As a rule, actions are taken for the removal of 
fixtures. In this instance an attempt was made to prevent 
the addition of a valuable fixture. It should be remem- 
bered that the lessee holds a lease of which about nineteen 
years are unexpired, and if he succeeded as a watchmaker 
and jeweller the lessors would afterwards reap an advan- 
tage from the clock, which would have become an 
established sign. And here it may be noted that while in 
England the clock or any similar announcement would 
become the property of the landlord, in France any sign or 
announcement such as the clock remains the property 
of the tenant who fixed it, and he can remove it with him 
in order that no succeeding tenant can obtain any benefit 
from it to the other’s disadvantage. 


Many efforts have been made to deal with the onerous 
problem of housing the poor of Glasgow. Much has been 
done, but it cannot be said that a solution has been 
obtained. The subject is being investigated by a municipal 
commission consisting of sixteen members, nine of whom 
beiong to the Corporation and the rest ordinary citizens. 
The evidence of the first witness, Mr. Henry, the city 
assessor, suggests the magnitude of the problem. In 
Scotland, it is well to remember, a house may be one of 
very numerous rooms in a building, and according to the 
assessor the unoccupied houses at 6/ and under had 
decreased 51 per cent. during the past eleven years, while 
for the same period the unoccupied houses at rents above 
6/7, and under 1o/. had increased 75 per cent., and the 
unoccupied houses at 10/. to 152 inclusive had increased 
404 per cent. The population of the city in 1891 was 
656,185, compared with 776,967 in 1902. In 1891 there 
were 33,446 houses of one apartment, against 36,422 in 
1902 ; 59,768 of two apartments, against 72,099 ; and of 
three apartments 22,611, compared with 27, 695 ; and 
of four apartments and upwards 19,057, against 
24,630. <At first sight the figures might be taken 
as evidence of sanitary improvement. A_ single 
room is insufficient in cases where there is a family, 
and it might easily be concluded that sacrifices were made 
in order to possess two or more rooms. Unfortunately 
there are still people who cannot afford to rent more than 


The clock could not be claimed to affect the form | 


one room, and they are increasing to a larger extent than 
the single-room dwellings. The Corporation of Glasgow 
have erected houses of a single apartment, but froma | 
division introduced in each of them they become practically 
two-roomed houses. Private proprietors no longer desire 
to invest their money in building houses. that can be let at 
52 ayear. As there is little increase in number, the rents. 
of single-roomed houses have advanced 14 per cent. during 
the last eleven years, while with two-roomed houses the rise 
was 6} per cent. The tenants who are satisfied with a 
single room are not always desirable. The only remedy 
Mr. Henry could suggest was for the Corporation to 
utilise available ground within or without the city to provide: 
accommodation, and if the dwellings were outside the city 
then the tenants should have free passes to travel by tram- 
way cars, or in the rent an allowance for fares should be- 
included. 


a oe 


THE late JOHN HUNGERFORD POLLEN, who died at 
Bayswater on the 2nd inst., was so long associated with. 
South Kensington it was excusable to imagine that he was 
an ordinary official who had_ passed through many grades 
until he became editor of the Museum Handbooks, and © 
author of some of them. But prior to becoming one of 
Henry Cote’s lieutenants he led a life not without interest. 
The son of a baronet and born in 1820, he studied in 
Oxford and was elected a Fellow of Merton. In course of 
time he was appointed bursar of h's college, and was. 
Senior Proctor. He possessed skill as an amateur and 
decorated the college chapel. It is also said that he 
co-operated in the paintings for the Union. Being a 
clergyman he became vicar of St. Saviour’s, Leeds. Faithr — 
ful to his convictions he left the Church of England, and 
when Dr. NewMAN was appointed head of the Catholic Uni- ~ 
versity in Ireland and was allowed to organise a staff of pro- 
fessors, Mr. PoLLEN was made Lecturer on Art. It was the 
first time such an office was created in an academical institu 
tion in this country. His knowledge was tested in a 
remarkable way. There was a lecturer on architecture, but 
he was supposed to have been faithful to the Gothic style. 
Dr. NEwMAN wished to have a University chapel erected 
at his own expense; he was therefore justified in pre: 
ferring a style which seemed to him to be symbolic, and he 
selected the Basilican. The building was carried out for 
him under Mr. PoLien’s direction. -There were divisions 
which were believed to correspond with those in the early 
churches, and to be used by people not fully initiated into 
the doctrines of Christianity ; but no such use of them was 
made in Dublin. One of the peculiarities of the building 
was the extent to which the coloured marbles of Ireland 
were utilised in large slabs to line the walls. The upper 
part was hung with copies of the tapestries in the Vatican 
for which RAPHAEL prepared designs. There was gilded 
latticework in the galleries, and the interior thus produced 
colour effects unusual in churches in the fiities. In the 
Atlantis, which was the official magazine of the University, 
Mr. POLLEN gave an account of the basilica. The withr 
drawal of Dr. Newman from Dublin was followed: by 
Mr. PoL.en’s resignation. Subsequently he accepted an 
appointment at South Kensington, and there his wide 
knowledge was turned to account with much advantage to 
the administration. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Association was held on Friday even- 

ing last, Mr. L. Ambler, vice-president, in the chair. 
The following were elected as members :—Messrs. L. J. 
Prestwich, E. N. Trounson, K. Gammell, G. Seward Turner, 


‘T. S. Inglis, G. T. Hine, F. W. Pomeroy, T. Raffles Davison 


and J. S. Gibson. 
‘Messrs L. Solomon and Herbert Hooper were reinstated 


members. 


Mr. J. S. GIBSON read the following paper on 


Architectural Practice, Real and Ideal. 
He said :—This subject does not need any introduction to 


this audience ; it is perhaps too closely connected with us all 
to be appreciated at its proper value. The things of our 


everyday life are apt to get a little out of perspective, and an 


attempt to put them into their real relation to the other parts 
of our environment may be of some use. — 
Architectural practice of some sort is always with us, and 


_as a rule we take it as a matter of course, like the rising of the 
‘sun, and hardly question its rightness or wrongness, its fitness 
-or unfitness for our time. 


In so far as we think on any im- 
portant subjects, we are influenced by two impulses, one to 


accept things as we find them, and the other to inquire into 
‘them and discover if possible the reason of their being. 


A healthy curiosity into the abstract question of archi- 
tectural practice is a desirable thing, but I am afraid few would 
so consider it if applied to the mysteries of any individual 


“practice ; so in this brief essay on the subject we will try not to 


offend any honest fellow-architect. 
It has always appeared to me as very peculiar that the pupil 


who passes three years in his master’s office and, say, another 


five or six years as assistant, should rarely hear a word on the 


‘all-important matter of how to begin and carry on the practice 


of his profession Considerable time and labour on the 


part of the master are often devoted to make him an efficient 


draughtsman, to give him a workmanlike grasp of construction, 


to instil within him a knowledge of the simpler methods of 


planning, and to awaken an appreciation of the great achieve- 
ments in design, while no attention is given to the more intimate 
relations between parties, common to all practices. Some men 


I know have been exceedingly kind to their former assistants, 


and have greatly helped them with advice when they have had 
to deal with a difficult question, but this is usually after they 
have commenced practice on their own account ; but, for the 


life of me, I cannot see why the experience necessary to 
deal with many of these difficulties should not be gained in 


their master’s office. There are a thousand and one questions 


involved in our relations with contractors, public bodies, fellow 


architects and clients that might very profitably be discussed 
in the presence of our assistants, and in which they might take 


part. 


Let us now give a few moments to the consideration of the 
time antecedent to practice, the pupil and assistantship period, 
i This must be a period of enthusiasm 
for the work, the glamour and poetry that the spirit of youth 
alone can impart must be pre-eminent. Compared with the 


sculptor or the painter you must have more enthusiasm, for 


their handiwork is the realisation of their ideals, while yours 
has to be carried out by other hands before it can be 


judged or appreciated, and at this early stage the chance of 


this being done is still remote. 

The architect’s early training is also a much more arduous 
and complicated one, and I do not think we can reasonably 
expect to do with less than six or eight years of really hard 
and earnest labour ; but at the end of that period we ought to 
have such a grasp of our work as will enable us to deal suc- 
cessfully with the problems given us to solve. During the 
second half of this initial stage a considerable amount of 
measured work from: good examples, irrespective of styles, 
should be done, together with sketches which get as near as 
possible to the heart of the design: and leave the art of merely 
pretty drawing severely alone A good motto for this period 
might be “‘ Draw often and accurately.” The mind should be 
in @ receptive condition, so that each new experience should 
find soil in which to take root and room to grow. 

The world has grown so tiny now that visits to the various 
architectural centres of Europe may be easily accomplished at 
this:period and the beneficial effects of the. study of the old 
masterpieces of architecture' is invaluable. We have now 
arrived at the stage at which the man has spent energy, time 
and money in acquiring the facility to plan and design, his 
mind directed into the right channels likely to lead to the 
development of his most cherished art, and he is confronted 
with the necessity of using this experience as a means of 
earning his livelihood. By what methods can he make his 
capacities known to those desirous of building? In countries 
where the mass of the people know something of art and value 
its beneficial effect on everyday life—say in France—it’is con- 
sidered a part of the Government’s duties to see that the most 
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meritorious and gifted students are rewarded by commissions 
to paint pictures, design buildings and execute sculptures on all 
occasions when public works of this kind are required; and I 
am glad to think they are often required in such countries. 
But we manage things differently on this side of the 
Channel ; our Governments think their duty accomplished by 
making one of their partisans First Commissioner of Works, 
and this estimable gentleman usually dances to the tune piped 
by the permanent officials, whose sympathy with, and know- 
ledge of, the arts are painfully evident by their works scattered 
throughout this long-suffering country. There are times— 
intermittent, it is true—when the political mind doubts the 
omniscience of the official mind, and the political mind boldly 
resolves to go outside the Government offices for the design of 
some important building. Until a few years ago it was the 
custom to throw these matters open to all competitors, and, as 
a rule, the result justified the action. But of late years these 
competitions have been restricted to the men whose experience 
extends over a considerable number of years, and so this 
avenue is now practically closed to the young architect. From 
the Government, then, the beginner need not look for any help 
to establish himself in practice. A man’s personal friends, in 
the majority of cases, may perhaps be the means of giving him 
the first few chances that go to prove the stuff he is made of, 
and if there is any real good in his work it will bring more in 
its train. It is during this early period that many men com- 
pete for work of all kinds, and by so doing gain an experience 
in planning and design that is worth the labour and time 
expended, although they may bring no other reward. When 
we think of the fearful and wonderful arrangements in the 
planning of public buildings, and the more fearful architectural 
embellishments of these plans which were the painful results 
of early efforts, we cannot be too thankful that these things 
never got beyond the paper stage, and that an unappreciative 
assessor passed them by and thus saved us from having to live 
down an early indiscretion. 

Competitions are not unmixed blessings to the profession, 
but we must admit that the buildings erected under this method 
compare favourably as a whole with the average of works 
erected without competition. I should certainly advise all 
men, for the first few years of their practice, to take part in 
well-conducted competitions, but be sure the conditions are 
fair, the assessor competent, and the subject one they know 
something about. And as soon as the state of their practice 
warrants it, I should also advise them to let competitions 
alone. There are many amusing and curious ways of ob- 
taining a practice, and for all of us it is a serious question to 
determine how to start on our career. But it has to be settled 
at an early stage, or else it will effectually settle us. Some cut 
the Gordian knot by leaving the ranks and embarking into the 
maelstrom of “trade ;” these are the wise. but inartistic ones. 
Some rely on the artistic blindness of the general public, and 
run lucrative drawing manufactories on business-like lines. 
These are the shrewd and “practical” ones. Some have 
relatives who are something big in the City of Finance or 
Society, and these push their architectural appendages in the 
same manner as they do shares, or officers in the army. What 
Lord Melbourne said about the bestowal of the Order of the 
Garter, that “There’s no damned merit about it,” we may 
safely say in reference to the practice of these fortunate ones. 
Some drift into that refuge of mediocrity, an official appoint- 
ment in a Government office, and in the Office of Works, or 
such-like departments, do what they can to spread the com- 
monplace over the land ; these can hardly be said to practise, 
either really or ideally. Some enter into competitions, throwing 
all their energies and skill therein, in the hope that merit 
will be rewarded. These are the sanguine ones, and 
sometimes they are not disappointed. Some enter into 
partnerships with clever men of business, who “ manage ”* 
the clients while they manage the office. These are the timid 
ones—likeable fellows who think the chief end of life is to get 
a cornice perfectly proportioned or a skirting-board properly 
moulded. Some attach themselves to the land and, backed by 
financiers, erect enormous piles of vulgarly commonplace type, 
whose chief quality is bulk, and whose erection in some slight 
degree justifies the short leasehold system of land tenure. 
These are the wily ones. Some develop an absorbing interest 
in rights of light and devote precious time to the intricacies of 
party structures, and then pass away full of years and riches. 
These are the canny ones. Some renounce art and become 
crafty, finding that the public will pay more willingly for the 
abnormal than the artistic. These denounce style, balance, 
composition, rhythm, grace, and are sharp-sighted ‘leaders of 
the blind. Some determine to live for art’s sake, and usually 
die for it instead. These are the foolish and artistic ones. 
These are but a few of the thousand and one ways of practising 
our profession, and each of you must one day settle this great 
question for yourself. ; 

Turning to the realities of practice, one may say, “ Happy 
is the man who knows nothing of them;” for the whims and 
vagaries of the client are sometimes as difficult to deal with as 
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the prejudices of the architect. Among the first ‘troubles 
to assail you are the reconcilement of the wants of the client 
with the amount of money he is willing to spend. In this 
matter it is well to show as kindly as possible the impractica- 
bility of expecting 5,0c0/. worth of accommodation for 3,oco/, 
cash. Never estimate your buildings too low; it will prove 
easier to have a margin to meet the changing views of your client 
rather than a deficit to ask him to wipe off. Having satisfactorily 
settled the money question you can, with a merry heart, set 
about the designing of your house, and if your client expresses 
a strong preference for any unusual disposition of rooms you must 
give this your best consideration, for after all he is the person 
who is to live in them If you have hit on any particularly 
good arrangement do not throw it at the good man, but lead 
him gently to it and thereby gain his approval, for this is more 
often won by strategy than by force. Always be ready with 
examples of similar cases, and if these are already known to 
your client so much the better, for then he feels on safer 
ground ; all clients prefer experience to experiment. 

When discussing any question never imagine that force of 

language will atone for lack of reason. . You will often find 
your client expressing his views on the architectural styles, and 
if he desires you to design him a house which shall be 
Palladian Renaissance outside and English Gothic inside, do 
not regard him so much as a lunatic as one who requires care- 
ful treatment, as his appetite for styles may be omnivorous. 
Having matured your design and written your specification, do 
not think that your worries are ended. Under the present 
system of competitive tendering for work you may find yourself 
face to face with a builder who solemnly assures you that 
Smith’s blue lias lime is much stronger and better than Brown’s 
Portland cement, that drain pipes are best jointed with clay, 
and that footings should rest on the solid earth without the 
intervention of any concrete under them. Should you meet 
such a man, no doubt you will inform him of your good old 
crusted prejudices, and stick to the specification, Having 
taken a firm stand in your dealings with a builder of this kind, 
maintain this attitude to the end, and you will generally suc- 
ceed in getting a creditable job for your client, although at 
some trouble to yourself. But we must not forget that we are 
paid for the trouble involved in getting our buildings properly 
erected, as well as for designing them. 
_ One of the surprises of practices in their early stages is the 
extraordinarily easy manner in which variations can be made 
on contracts during execution, so that when the accounts come 
in they often surprise the architect more than any other person. 
The apparently innocent suggestion to “omit the moulded 
beam and side brackets” over an opening, and just “put ina 
couple of semicircular arches with a column and two pilasters,” 
‘has, in some mysterious way, been expanded into about five 
pages of a bill of extras, the total of which makes the architect 
gasp. The one safe rule in all these matters is to make a drawing 
and get a price fixed before any work is done. If, however, 
you have made the variation without a price being previously 
fixed, you may rely upon one friend in your extremity, the 
quantity surveyor. He is the man who can pull you through 
How he does it I do not pretend to know: perhaps he has no 
bowels of compassion as far as builders are concerned ; perhaps 
there is some freemasonry of which. you and-J are ignorant, 
‘but, at any rate, he will usually succeed in making a bill more 
palatable to your client and yourself, and we cannot be too 
‘grateful to him for these services. 

In your dealings with your client, as with your builder, 
make up your mind on the matter in. hand, and never depart 
from your determination. - Do not be so foolish as to expect to 
get your own way always; you;will be a lucky man if you get 
it-occasionally, but if you show signs of indecision of character, 
depend upon it you will never get it atall. Should your client 
upon any vital matter prefer his way to yours, let him clearly 
know that the responsibility for success or failure rests on him. 

- If your work be at a, distance, and ‘frequent visits are im- 
practicable, do not be surprised at the variations the builder 
‘will quite innocently make on your designs. Someof.the most 
charming results are often thus accidentally obtained. Years 
ago a fellow-architect said to me, “It’s a poor design that does 
not admit of improvement in execution,” and the ripening ex- 
perience of the translation of drawings into solids will suggest 
the variations that are improvements. Do not worry too much 
about the finish of your drawings. The work itself is the heart 
of the matter, and above all things, do not over-elaborate the 
details of your buildings. A multiplicity. of detail. does not 
insure a fineness of quality, and I had rather see one good 
architrave iround every door of a house than an abundant 
variety of commonplace sections. You may dash off sketches 
of facades and interiors ; many of the happiest inspirations are 
the most evanescent, but as you grow older you will find it 
harder to,let your full sizes go out of the office.. These are the 
final stages in your part of the work, and by them -you-will be, 
in a great measure, judged. E ihe 

_The requirements:of modern civilisation are so, varied and 
complex, and, we live at such a rapid.pace; that even the prac; 
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tice of architecture has been invaded by “specialists” who 
apparently imagine that a thorough knowledge of technical 
details will compensate for a lack of knowledge of the art of 
their profession. There is hardly any’ modern pretender so_ 
lacking in justification by his works as the -architectural 
expert or specialist. It may be argued that this is the 
only scientific method of dealing with modern complicated 
requirements ; if so, its scientific efficiency hardly justifies its 
artistic barrenness. My earnest advice to you is to make your 
practice cover as wide a field as possible; shun specialism, 
however lucrative it may appear. * aes 
Within the scope of a moderate practice you will find 
extensive demands made upon your knowledge Apart from 


, the capacity to design, there must be the ability to design 


within the limits imposed by the requirements of the Building 
Acts of London, provincial and urban authorities, to utilise in 
the best way the properties of steel, iron and concrete, as well 
as the older building materials, stone, brick and wood. You 
must also be conversant with the latest patents in pavement 
lights, have a knowledge of the virtues of glass tiling, know 
the strong features of burglar-proof sash fasteners, and give a 
warranty that your door-knobs will never come off the spindle, 
Besides this all-embracing knowledge that is required of ‘us, a 
new danger is rising up, born of our advancing civilisation, 
We are now in the glorious days of trusts and combines, when 
everything is on a colossal scale, especially the capitalisation, 
and no doubt the inherent poverty of our profession is the only 
thing that thus far has saved us. Think of the waste of energy 
going on in the artistic world to-day, 
creating pictures and statues and trying to find a market for 
them—often in vain. Imagine the immense saving that could 
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of painters and sculptors — 


be effected by a Pierpont Morgan buying up the output of — 


Sargeant, Whistler, Shannon, Swan, Guthrie, Lavery,’ Brock, 
Gilbert, Frampton, and putting these artists on. regular employ- 
ment at a fixed wage, under healthy conditions: in a ‘factory 


complying with all the requirements, of the Factories> Act, ; 


whatever these may be. Saved from the Yapacities of the 
“ dealer,” in Bond Street and out of it, what magnificent works 


these men would turn out, while the public would no longer — 


have to go to the dealers to be advised as to ‘the safest thing 


in which they might invest their money, as if works of art 


were mining shares and dealt in for the 
market. 
strangely enough, from the artists themselyes, |’ 
I have talked so long on some of the realities that little time 
is now left in which to speak of the ideal practice. It is like 
the promised land—hefore our eyes, but never beneath our 
feet. Of what would such a practice consist? we ask, and 
everyone’s temperament will dictate a different answers 7a 
The ideal practice- must surely be that which insures th 
evolution of the individual: in the advancement of his art. .T 
progress along parallel lines with your.art must be: desirable 
thing, though it can hardly be said that, as a rule, our practice 


rise or fall'of an active 


The only bar to the success, of such a scheme. comes, — 


affords many facilities of this kind ~ Some requirements neces- 


sary to this end are common to many, of us; these can be 


summarised as follows :—Work which is congenial to our | 


temperament, and in which: a. healthy 


ed the motion, said.there 
ive) hss ; 3 = 
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_ was no doubt that).the harder pupils and assistants worked on 


- ledge of architecture afterwards. 


that other clients might require some different treatment. 
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terminating as they do in small double capitals reaching only to 
the height of the capitals of the great cylindrical piers, instead 
of being carried up as vaulting-shafts, has occasioned much 
discussion not only in the committee, but amongst others who 
are loud in their condemnation of them as non-supporting 
capitals—a supposed grievous architectural anomaly. 
independently of the extremely diminutive proportion of the 
capitals and abaci, which, when sculptured, scarcely project 
beyond the larger capitals of the piers that are bisected by 
them, it is clear that they formerly existed, a fact sufficient to 
justify parties engaged in a work of restoration in replacing 
them. This is not only proved by the buried plinths, but by 
this identical feature being found at the back of these: very 


better would be their know- 
‘For successfully dealing with 
clients he thought architects might cultivate the manner known 
among doctors as the bedsidé‘manner. Such sympathy seemed 
essential to a doctor’s' practice, and architects might imitate 
them. Architects were rather apt to think of practicable 
methods and practical people’ like builders, and they GE 
The 
experience of successful architects seemed to point to the 
necessity of getting one’s own way with clients, and therefore 
it would be hazardous to adopt any but a persuasive manner. 

Mr E. GREENOP, in supporting the vote, said. from his 
oint of view the real and the ideal‘ practice would be similar. 
The real was full of difficulties, and the ideal should be the 
same. Se ETS bts 

- Mr. C. H. BRODIE said the profession was to blame for the 
lack of experience so often. shown by young architects in their 
dealings with clients. There was no reason why the pupil 
should not be present at the consultations which took place in 
the office and on the job. © If architects would give up the atti- 
tude of suspicion they so often adopted towards their assistants 
the profession would benefit He also wished to see abolished 
the custom of sometimes inserting a clause. in a pupil’s articles 
which prohibited * him,’ after having served. his time, prac- 
tising within a fixed radius of his master’s office. Referring to 
engineers and bridgework,'the speaker said they were forced 
to ask themselves why individuals and governing bodies placed 
more reliance on the engineer than on the architect. He 
believed it was because the engineer always knew his materials 
and their limits in construction. .It would be well for the 
young architect of to-day to possess the same knowledge. Let 
them study their materials, and the amalgamation of the real 
with the ideal would bean accomplished fact. 

The CHAIRMAN, thanking Mr. Gibson for his paper, said it 
was well for a young architect before beginning on his own 
account to have been engaged as managing assistant in another 
architect’s office. Such experience was gained as made him 
more confident in his own powers. The answer to the question 
of how to conduct a practice depended upon the sort of 
architect the pupil was engaged to. Many architects made it 
a rule to discuss points raised in their work before their 
assistants ; such practice was common to the smaller offices. 
He quite agreed with Mr Brodie that the pupil should not 
bind himself by signing articles or indentures when a clause 
was inserted prohibiting future practice within a certain radius. 
He could not believe that such clauses were often inserted. 

Mr GIBSON briefly replied. He did not advocate the culti- 
vation of a “ bedside” manner in dealing with clients, nor 
could it-be said. that all: doctors took up such an attitude 
towards their patients. The “bedside” manner could - be 
catried to excess He had never seen a clause in any articles 
prohibiting practice within a certain radius, and he advised 
any man to positively refuse to sign any such document. 


sroblems raised in the office, the 


FACE-SHAFTS OF HEREFORD CATHEDRAL. 
HE following article, which appeared in the Eeclestologist 
for June 1849, while the restoration of Hereford Cathedral 
was in progress, will suggest the difficulty of dealing with a 
peculiarity which was a surprise to many archeologists :— 
_. The restoration of this church still continues with unabated 
energy. A very strong opinion having prevailed that a portion 
should be opened .as ,speedily as possible for Divine service, 
which has been interrupted, for seven or eight years, it was 
resolved by the committee that the nave should be forthwith 
completed for that purpose with. temporary fittings, the com- 
mittee having funds at their disposal sufficient for that object, 
though not for the completion of the choir and greater tran- 
septs. On-the removal of the. present floor with the view 
of restoring the pavement to its original level, it was discovered 
that the Norman piers, instead of resting on circular bases: of 
small projection, were placed on bold square bases which had 
been concealed under the, modern paving. These, when 
opened to the original level, gave an unusually fine proportion 
to the massive Romanesque pier-range of the nave, though 
the piers, when buried, had presented a depressed and stumpy 
appearance. Nor was this the only discovery: the small 
plinths which served:as bases to, the double semi-cylindrical 
face-shatts, formerly running up the face of the piers, were also 
brought to light, the original face-shafts having been removed 
to make way for an incongruous triple | vaulting shaft. sub- 
stituted by Wyatt when he erected the meagre triforium 
with its painfully glaring clerestory after the fall. of the great 
western tower in 1786. | WG DIeLy A 
_ The. restoration of, the face-shafts, although scrupulously 
copied from the ancient examples still remaining on the opposite 
side of the piers (having never been removed by Wyatt) 
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But 


piers. What appears a still further justification of the decision 


of the committee is that the self-same anomaly of their 
being non-supporting shafts is found existing in a precisely 
similar manner in the aisles, where the vaulting springs from: 
corbels detached from the capitals of the face-shafts by an 
interval of several feet, thus proving beyond contradiction that 
for nearly five centuries, when the Middle-pointed roof was 
erected, they could not have served the purposes of vaulting- 
shafts, or have afforded any real support to the groining. 


Though it is conceived that the examples in their own 


cathedral would partly exculpate the committee, yet, as in- 


stances are not wanting elsewhere to show that even the 


soundest theory was sometimes departed from in practice, it 


to some examples in further 


may be permitted shortly to refer 
Thus in the church of St. 


corroboration of the remark. 


Ambrogio at Milan similar face-shafts to those at Hereford are 
to be met with, extending no higher than the base of the 


triforium, where these capitals lose themselves under a corbel 
table, which has no more need of such support than a string- 
course. In the meantime the construction of the fabric plamly 
shows that they could never at any period, either in appearance 
or reality, have served the purpose of: vaulting-shafts for the 
support of the roof. Again in the cloisters of the cathedral of 
St. Trophimus at Arles, a Romanesque building apparently 
interspersed with fragments of the Roman antiquities with 
which the neighbourhood abounds, a still more flagrant in- 
stance occurs. Here Corinthian pilasters of considerable depth, 
which have not even an entablature to support, serve the pur- 
pose of buttresses. The most complete case in’ point, 
however, is to be met with in the magnificent nave of 
the cathedral at Bayeux, the piers of which, though not 
exactly similar in other respects, are ornamented with face- 
shafts terminating in small capitals precisely resembling 
those which have, been so loudly condemned at Hereford ; 
while the vaulting-shafts spring from corbels’ at’ the base of 
the triforium exactly as Mr Cottingham has proposed. These’ 
instances are by no means brought forward as ‘examples for 
imitation, ‘but to afford additional proof, if such were ‘wanting,’ 
that the ancient architects did not scruple occasionally to: depart: 
from a minute attention to a theory or principle with which 
they must have been well acquainted, when either special’ cir- 
cumstances rendered it advisable, or the necessities Ofcon- 
struction did not requite them to be bound by it.’ 

By thus disregarding the chance of censure in “preference 
toa blind adherence to a theory, the committee’ have’ been 
enabled to preserve an extremely rare’ feature’ of unusual in-: 
terest, the occurrence of the double face-shaft not being tobe 
found in any of thé pier-ranges of the larger Romanesque 
buildings in this country. Atleast it is certain, if the engravings 
are to be depended upon, that it does not‘occur at Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury, Leominster, St. Cross, ‘Malmesbury, Durham, 
Peterborough, Waltham Abbey, or Christ Church, - Oxford ; 
and the effect produced by it, affording as it does shadow and 
variety, instead of the monotony of a smooth cylindrical mass, 
needs only to be seen!to be appreciated, and ‘to justify the 
decision which has been arrived at. ! 

The triforium ‘and clérestory,| with the vaulting, being of 
fair and harmonious proportion, will, when cleared’ of white- 
wash, notwithstanding’ some offensive and palpable® defects, ' 
present.an appearance of solemnity and church-hke character ; 
and should the vaulting be decorated as proposed, with‘ sten-) 
cilled diapéring of appropriate design (the ribs of the groining, 
though of wood, being of better character than was common‘at 
the period when it was erected), it cannot ‘fail to produce a 
striking and solemn effect, notonly from ‘its being in ‘keeping 
with the warm tint.of the natural stone, but as harmonising 
with the subdued tone of. colour of the black and jred Stafford-' 
shire tiles (arranged in’ compartments), with which it has been 
detéymined to pave the nave and aisles. Pera eit 

One more circum8tance remains to be noticed. It being 
clearly impracticable’ to attempt to’ unite the restored face-shafts 
of the piers with Wyatt’s triple vaulting-shafts, no change will: 
be ‘made.in Mr. Cottingham’s. design, which, before the dis- 
covery of the plinths before alluded to, had provided for. their 
removal from the face of the piers and, made them’spring from 
brackets on a level with the string-course of the. triforium, an 
arrangement (now that it has been determined to replace; the 
face-shafts according to the original design), which “secures to 
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the pier-range—the only portion of the nave which is really 
ancient—a perfect and complete restoration ; thus separating 
by a broader line of demarcation than ever the ancient from 
the modern work—the work of Lozing or of Raynelm from the 
work of Wyatt. 


ALLEGED ENCROACHMENT ON WHE 
STRAND. 


T the meeting of the London County Council last week 
A a. discussion took place upon a recommendation of the 
improvements committee that 2037 should be paid by the 
Council to the owners of Carr’s Restaurant at the eastern end 
of the new curved street connected with the Holborn to Strand 
improvement, in consideration of being relieved from the 
obligation of constructing new vaults. In their report upon 
the subject the committee mentioned that the vaults which had 
been constructed extended beyond the old frontage line and 
under the existing footway to an extent varying from 63 inches 
to 1 foot 8 inches—that was to say, the vaults projected 
16 feet beyond the new frontage line of the building instead of 
12 feet,as allowed in the case of other vaults along the new 
street. It had already been arranged to plant trees on the 
footways, and to enable that to be done in front of Carr’s 
Restaurant (a length of 104 feet) it would now be necessary to 
alter the position of the subway for pipes. The owner of the 
restaurant, before constructing the vaults, obtained the sanction 
of the Westminster City Council, but the committee were advised 
by the solicitor that, having regard to the special provisions of 
the Act of 1899, which authorised the improvement, the Council 
was the only authority having power to sanction the construc- 
tion and extent of the vaults. The City Council did not, 
however, accept this contention of the Council, and stated that 
it failed to see that its action in the matter had been in excess 
of the statutory authority possessed by it under the Metropolis 
Management Act, 1855, or had impinged upon the special 
powers obtained by the Council, The committee learnt that 
Mr. Cox (the owner of the premises) had already let a large 
portion of the new vaults, and, whilst they regretted that the 
architect (Mr Emden) acting for Mr..Cox did not, after com. 
municating with the local authority, inform them of his 
intention to construct the vaults to the line sanctioned by the 
Westminster City Council, they felt that, having regard to all 
the circumstances, they could hardly advise the Council to 
refuse payment until the vaults had been reduced to the 500 
superficial feet, as originally agreed with Mr. Emden. 

Mr. Benn thought the recommendation hardly strong enough 
to meet the case, and that Mr. Cox should be asked to restore 
the land he had occupied beyond the 12 feet. He therefore 
moved to add to the recommendation the words, “and also 
requiring Mr. Cox to make proper application, with plan, for 
the land already taken by him for vaults up to the frontage 
line of 12 feet and to surrender to the Council the portion of 
the vaults which is more than 12: feet in advance of the new 
frontage line and to construct the necessary dividing wall.” 

Mr. Goodman seconded:the amendment. 

Mr. Emden narrated the whole circumstances of the case, 
and denied that he knew that the subsoil at this position was 
vested in the London County Counci! or: that it was necessary 
to have the plans sanctioned by the Council. 

Mr. Robinson pointed out that there was so much doubt 
about who was the authority that it was easy to understand 
how a mistake might have occurred here. 

Mr. Sidney Low hoped that, after the explanations, Mr, 
Benn would see fit to withdraw his amendment. If, however, 
it ‘was persisted in, it would. be very likely to inflict incon- 
venience on the Council and a great deal of cost on the rate- 
payers, because the question would not be settled without 
recourse to a court of Jaw. If the Council’s legal position in 
the matter was, as they were told, unassailable, they should 
explain how it was that they did. not enforce their legal rights. 
If there was negligence, that negligence was shared in by the 
Council as well as Mr. Emden. 

Colonel Probyn was satisfied that neither Mr. Emden nor 
Mr. Cox had the slightest idea of taking advantage of the 
Council. Rather than take the matter to the courts of law, he 
thought they should submit it to arbitration. Ree 

Lord Russell said that. it might have been by an: honest 
mistake, but at any rate the Council had had a portion of its 
new street filched from it without its knowledge. Mistake or 
not, hey could not submit to that without having the matter 
tested. 
Mr. McKinnon Wood suggested that perhaps the best 
course would. be, as there were many issues involved, that the 
whole subject should be referred to the general purposes com- 
mittee. f 

Mr. Benn agreed and withdrew his amendment. 

Mr. McKinnon Wood moved that the matter be referred to 
the general purposes committee. 

Mr. Harris seconded the amendment, which was adopted. 
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THE IRISH INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, 

HE annual meeting of the Royal Institute of Architects of 

Ireland was held on the 4th inst. Mr. George C. Ashlin 
occupied the chair, and there were present Messrs. W, J, 
Gilliland, Charles H. Ashworth, Robert J. Stirling, R. C, 
Orpen, W. Kaye Parry, Harry Allbery, Thomas A. Coleman, 
Frederick Hayes, J. Rawson Carroll, C. J MacCarthy, A. E, 
Murray, James Webb, C. A. Owen, Joseph Holloway, Fred 
Shaw, Geo. L. O’Connor, R. O’Brien Smyth, M. G Hicks, 
W. W. Mitchell, R. C. Millar, Fred Batchelor, A. G. C. Millar. 
and Sir Thomas Drew. 

The President in the course of his address said :—The 
revision of our recognised form of building contract has now 
become a pressing question, chiefly in consequence of the 
communications addressed to us by the Irish Builders’ 


Association, and of the favourable view taken of many of their — 


proposals by the Royal Institute of British Architects and of 
other bodies representing the profession in England. .The 
present recognised conditions of contract have stood the test of 
experience for many years fairly well, and have been generally 
accepted by both parties to the contract. No desire for any 
radical change has been expressed on the part of the 
employers. From the nature of the case this could hardly have 
been expected so far, but as they will naturally look to us to safe- 
guard their interests, it would seem Proper to endeavour to 


ascertain their views by consulting public boards ‘representing - 


employers and by adopting any other means in our power before. 
consenting to any radical change in the 
form of contract. - There appear to be two such changes pro- 
posed, viz. (a) the appointment of an independent arbitrator to 
adjudicate during the progress of the work on such questions 
as the meaning of the plans and specification hitherto left to 
the sole decision of the architect ; (4) the taking of the quanti- 
ties part of the contract. A most laudable desire has lately 
Sprung Up amongst our junior members and aspirants in the 


present recognised 


profession to improve the system of architectural education, _ 


with a view of obtaining a distinctive qualification by com- 
pulsory examination, as in other professions, and, I presume, 
of paving the way ultimately to the statutory registration of all 
practising architects. Iam sure the senior members sympa- 


thise with this desire thoroughly, and would be most willing to” 


aid the movement in any way in their power. eo 

Mr. W. Kaye Parry read the report of the Council for the 
year, which stated that, though comparatively uneventful, the 
year had been characterised by steady work. It then referred 


to the routine business which had been transacted by the body 


during the year. The statement made jin the. House of 
Commons last May by Mr Austen Chamberlain respecting the 
proposed College of Science buildings in Upper Merrion 
Street naturally came as a Surprise and disappointment to the 
profession. Your Council, having considered the matter, 
passed unanimously the following resolution giving expression. 
to their views on the extraordinary proposal of the Government, 
viz.:—“ That the attention of the Council having been drawn toa. 
statement of Mr. Austen Chamberlain in the House of Commons 
on May 28, thus reported, ‘As to the architect, before the Bill 
left the House he would give the name of the architect 
selected. No choice had yet been made, but he had been in 
communication with the Chief Secretary and the Department of 


Agriculture, who were entitled to a voice in the matter, and the © 
claims of several architects, both Irish and British, had been 


considered. Personally, he should be most anxious to have an 
Irish architect, but, in any case, whatever was done, ‘hon. 
members might rest assured that the Government should 
associate an Irish architect with the work’ The Council 
deprecate that only in mere concession to Irish sentiment an 
Irish architect should be associated with an ‘English: architect 
in designing and carrying out the proposed public. offices 


(College of Science) in Dublin. It resents the imputation 


conveyed publicly that, in the opinion of the authorities of His 
Majesty’s Treasury, there is not in Ireland an architect of 


sufficient réputation and Capacity to design and carry out. such 


a work as sole architect in the usual manner.” 5 
Sir Thomas Drew said that they were very careless in 
Dublin in exhibiting architectural works I 
opportunity for exhibition purposes at. the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, and this privilege, in his opinion, should be availed 
of as much as possible. — 
On the motion of Sir Thomas Drew, 
R, O’Brien Smyth, the report was unanimously adopted : 
The hon ‘treasurer read the statement of accounts, which 
showed a balance in hand of giZ. 7s. 1d, which left their 
position better by 257, than last year. 
_The following members were elected as Council for the 
ensuing year :—C. J. MacCarthy, Sir Thomas Drew, R. C. 
Orpen, W. M. Mitchell, J Rawson Carroll, A. E,. Murray, 
G. P. Sheriden, F, Batchelor and G. Geoghegan ; 
A resolution in favour of the registration of architects was 
proposed by Mr. Frederick Shaw and seconded by Mr. Harry 
Allbery. : £ gale 
Sir Thomas Drew said that he was one of those opposed to: 


They had ample — 


seconded by Mr. | 
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egistration, and he would move as an amendment that no 
steps be at present taken in the matter. 

Mr. Murray seconded the amendment. 

Mr J. Rawson Carroll suggested that the original motion be 
withdrawn. In his opinion it should be the parent institution in 
London which should first move in this matter. 

After some further discussion the motion was withdrawn 
and the proceedings terminated. 

The annual dinner subsequently took place in the Shelbourne 
Hotel, at which the president, Mr. G. C. Ashlin, also, took the 
chair. 

After the cloth had been removed, the Chairman gave the 
toast of “The King,” which was loyally honoured, and the 
toast of “ Queen Alexandra, the Prince and Princess of Wales 
‘and the other members of the Royal Family.” 

Dr. Traill, in proposing the toast of ‘‘The Learned Pro- 
fession,” said it was an extraordinary thing that in England 
they were discussing the religious question which was settled 
long ago in Ireland. With regard to the medical profession, 


‘he observed that Sir Thomas Myles warned young men 


against joining the Army Medical Service, and Surgeon 
Ormsby said they should avoid becoming dispensary doctors. 
Both gentlemen were wrong. The Army Medical Service was 
a splendid one and should not be run down. With regard to 
dispensary service he might say that if Irishmen refused to take 


‘up appointments there were many men from Edinburgh and 


Glasgow who would be ready to step into their shoes, 

The toast was drunk with enthusiasm. 

Most Rev. Dr Donnelly replied. 

Sir Christopher Nixon, in responding tor the medical pro- 
fession, said the Institute of Architects had held its own 
amongst the other professions, and they had only to look at 
the magnificent buildings of Dublin to recognise what splendid 
work Irish architects had done. No one could represent the 
profession more worthily than their distinguished President. 
Regarding the medical department of the Army, he thought it 
afforded an excellent service for young medical men to embark 
upon. Many improvements: had been made in it, and it now 
offered a good career. He must say that if he had a son 
entering the medical profession he would advise him to choose 
the Army Medical Service in preference to any other service in 
connection with the profession. It was not so in the Irish 
Dispensary Service, and he was quite at one with the President 
of the College of Surgeons when he urged the young members 
of the profession to work together to get better recognition for 
their work. 

Surgeon Ormsby, in responding, said he believed the atti- 
tude he had taken up regarding the young members of the 
medical profession was the right one. 


. Mr. Charles Stanuell also replied. 


Sir Thomas Drew proposed “Our Guests,” which was 
responded to by Canon Hogan, Mr. J. H. Ryan, Professor 


‘Thrift and Colonel Plunkett 


Mr O’Neill, chairman of the Dublin County Council, pro- 
posed “ The Royal !nstitute of the Architects of Ireland.” 

The Chairman, in responding, expressed the pleasure he 
felt at the presence at the dinner of a representative of the 
Royal Hibernian Academy, and suggested the advisability of 
starting an architectural school as distinct from the sculptural 
school in the Academy, which would attract young men 
desirous of entering the profession. 
- During the evening a very enjoyable musical programme 
was rendered by Messrs. H. and E. Broadberry, Evan Cox, 
J. Horan'and Dan Jones, 


: 


THE LIVERPOOL HOUSING SCHEME. 


HE housing committee of the Liverpool City Council have 
recently taken a survey of the work which lies before 
them. The result is to show that an immense amount remains 
to be done before a thoroughly healthy city can become pos- 
sible. The Corporation have undertaken, says the Manchester 
Guardian, to demolish and clear away great areas of insanitary 
property near the centre of the city and to build in their stead 
good and wholesome houses, to be let at low rentals to the 
poorest part of the population. It is estimated that this work 
will ultimately cost about one million and a half of money. 
There are no fewer than ten thousand condemned houses to be 
swept away and replaced by habitable dwellings. The Corpo- 
ration, it should be explained, have not formulated any com- 
prehensive’ scheme for dealing with their task. Their main 
object is to house the people who are unhoused from the con- 
demned areas, and to do this properly requires caution and a 
careful adaptation of the amount of building to the housing 
needs of the moment. They will go on steadily demolishing 
and rebuilding until the Augean ‘stable is ‘cleared out and the 
pee workers of Liverpool have a fair chance of living healthy 
ives.” 
The history of housing in Liverpool is in some ways re- 
markable. For the past forty years the Corporation has been 
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using its powers under local Acts and destroying bad property 
here and there. But until recent years very little was done or 
a constructive kind. The natural consequence has been a 
good deal of overcrowding, and this the municipality is now 
doing its best to relieve. For the past six years constructive 
reform has been in the forefront of the Corporation’s pro- 
gramme. As areas have been cleared dwellings have been 
erected on the sites until now some seven separate blocks of 
dwellings, of varying description, are to let to tenants These 
municipal houses are bright spots in a dreary picture. How 
dismal the picture is can only be learned by exploring these 
dark byways and observing the life that is lived inthem. The 
general description of court property in Liverpool is well 
known. 

The houses contain three rooms, placed one above another, 
the staircase leading direct from one room to the other. ‘In 
many instances little if any sunlight can get to the courts, and 
the atmosphere within the dwellings is always foul. The 
houses are placed back to back and side to side with one 
another, and have no adequate or through ventilation. ‘They 
are closely arranged in courts, which are approached by 
narrow passages, these in most instances ‘being converted into 
tunnels by the extension over them of the room usually occu- 
pied as a bedroom. Extreme dilapidation, long-continued 
neglect and inattention, filth-saturation of porous materials 
combine with the original vicious construction of the property 
to render it unfit for human habitation. 

These words of the Medical Officer of Health give some 
idea of the ten thousand houses which are now happily doomed 
to be destroyed. High, narrow courts whose walls shut out 
the sun and air ; hundreds of the old cellar dwellings ; rickety 
houses tottering to a fall, with sanitary arrangements of a 
barbarous kind—with all these things is it any wonder that the 
death-rate is high? As to the death-rate, there is no gain- 
saying the hard statistics of the medical authorities - In two 
of the areas most recently condemned, the annual death-rate 
for the three years 1898-1900 was 49'4.and 49°3 per thousand 
respectively, and of this a large proportion consisted of the 
deaths of children under five years. Dr. Hope says of one of 
these places :— 

“It is identified with the history of disease and mortality 
in the city, and its records are those of suffering and misery. 
From time to time it has come into conspicuous prominence 
owing to outbreaks of disease of exceptional severity.” 
Nothing in Liverpool is very old, but much of this ‘property is 
almost as old as the city, and figures on maps made at the 
beginning of last century. Some years ago the parks com- 
mittee of the Corporation wished to brighten the homes of the 
poorer citizens by distributing flowering plants to be put in 
their windows. But in these worst slums the kindly proposal 
could not be carried out. The councillors were advised that in 
such air flowers had no chance of life, and-their plan was 
abandoned. What chance of life had the human child ? 

The housing policy of Liverpool is distinguished by two 
definite characteristics First, it is a cardinal point in the 
programme to prov.de for the poorest part of the population. 
The Corporation is attempting to house the docker, the casual 
labourer and the hawker rather than the better-to-do artisan. 
This being the case, they have done nothing towards erecting 
workmen’s cottages on the outskirts of the city, relying on an 
improved train or tram service to carry the workers to and fro. 
The persons who at present inhabit the condemned rookeries 
are nearly all employed in or about the docks and the river- 
side. The average wage among them ranges probably from 
eighteen shillings to one pound a week. Their conditions ot 
employment are precarious and casual. The housing com- 
mittee therefore consider it the wiser plan to rehouse the 
dockers in’ healthy houses on the sites of their present 
dwellings, so that they can remain near their work. 
The question of building on the outskirts is left over 
for future consideration. It is noticeable that the Medical 
Officer of Health in his successive reports has urged the 
desirability of rehousing at least’ a portion of thé ‘un- 
housed tenants on land on the fringe of the city. It is 
generally felt that on purely sanitary grounds this would be a 
good course, and it is possible that experiments in this direc- 
tion will be made. An interesting experiment in housing’ the 
very poor was made a few years ago by Mr Boulnois, then the 
city engineer. Mr. Boulnois’s plan was to build tenements so 
cheaply that they could be let at a unit charge of-about one 
shilling per room Gildharts’ Gardens, a block of about ninety 
two-roomed houses, was the result. The place is plain even to 
severity, but it is thoroughly sanitary. The rents of some of 
the holdings are so low- as half a crown a week. The experi- 
ment in this extreme form has never been repeated. The 
many dwellings erected since have been more generous 
in design and accommodation, and the average rent: is 
between four. and: six shillings.’ The Corporation:have built one 
great block of “ barrack” dwellings in Victoria Square (which 
correspond roughly to the Pollard Street. or Oldham Road 
dwellings in Manchester) .and one smaller block. With these 
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exceptions, all the Corporation houses are on very much the 
same plan’ They are a sort of combination or happy compro- 
mise between the block dwellings and the small independent 
house. The flat system is followed throughout. The houses 
are for the most part two or three roomed, and the rents’ vary 
roughly from 2s. 6d. to 6s. a week. In nearly every instance 
the tenant has his separate entrance, separate scullery and 
conveniences, and often a good yard. | The houses are strongly 
built, and the space is ingeniously utilised. The outside ap- 
pearance is sometimes attractive, and contrasts with the squalor 
around. In one block, the Dryden Street houses, there is the 
added luxury of hot water Here, too, there is a recreation- 
toom for the use of the dwellers, and concerts are occasionally 
provided Building is going on briskly in five other. areas. 
Narrow streets are being made wide, and in place of court and 
alley there are rising hundreds of pleasant and sanitary homes. 

The second outstanding feature of the work is that the 
Corporation are housing the unhoused. | No one is allowed'to 
become a tenant of a Corporation house who has not lived in a 
house which the Corporation has demolished. ‘This restriction 
naturally increases the difficulty of the problem. The tenants 
of the new houses are drawn from the most shiftless part of the 
population. For many of these people rescué from the old 
conditions means the start of a’ new life’ The instinct of 
cleanliness revives, and they come to ‘take a pride in making 
their modest dwelling comfortable and pleasant Help is given 
in many ways by the wise supervision of the Corporation 


officials. Up to the present time the Corporation has housed 
6,250 persons, of whom 4,500 were unhoused for demolished 
dwellings gt ‘ sre c tds sah 


A word on the financial aspect of the question. The cost 
of demolishing the 9,943 structurally insanitary houses has been’ 
estimated at 342,000/. A further cost of 250,000/.. will be 
involved by the purchase. of property which is not insanitary, 
but which will be necessary to obtain sites for rebuilding. The 
sum of 592,000/: therefore represents, roughly, ‘the minimum 
cost of demolishing the structurally insanitary property in 
Liverpool and of acquiring suitable rebuilding sites. Ade- 
quateiy to rehouse the dispossessed persons it is thought that 
at least 6,000 houses will have to be erected, and this will cost 
900,000/., bringing up the total estimated expenditure in round 
figures to one and a half million. The houses already erected 
and those now in course of erection have cost together 227,120/.. 
The charge on the city as the result of the housing and demo- 
lition work of the Corporation (after deducting the money 
received in rents) is about 21,000/. each year, which represents 
arate of 13d. in the pound. If the. Local Government Board 
consent definitely to extend the period for repayment of loans 
the yearly indebtedness may be considerably reduced, and 
there are those who affirm that were the period for repayment 
fixed at eighty years the housing work of Liverpool would cost 
the rates not a single penny. . 


THE. ASSIOUT DAM. 


A MORE picturesque situation than that of Assiout, says the 
t Daily Telegraph, cannot well be imagined. The thriving 
capital of ‘Upper Egypt lies in a fertile plain at the foot of the 
Libyan Mountains. . In: front of its domes and minarets flows 
the Nile, wide and peaceful as a lake, and on the other bank is 
a noble belt of palms quite a couple of miles long. The weir 
1s situated about half a mile below the town, just below the in- 
take of the great Ibrahimyah Canal, which affords the main 
water supply of Middle Egypt and the Fayoum. _ It consists of 
III arches of masonry, and is rather more than half a mile 
long. It was built by Messrs. Aird in a period of less than 
three years and a half, and ‘has already been submitted to the 
severest of all tests—that of holding up the Nile in flood—with 
complete success. During the months of May and June 1900 
the average daily number of men at work upon it was 13,000; 
The special difficulty..to be overcome in its construction was 
that of the foundation, for “it is literally built upon the shifting 
sand. But the engineers of to-day have profited. by the 
experience of their forerunners, and every problem has 
been adequately met. The barrage rests upon ‘a _plat- 
form of masonry 87 feet wide and 10 feet thick, 
which is protected on both’ ‘sides—and here comes 
in the. skill. of recent days—by a continuous and im- 
permeable facing of cast-iron sunk to a depth of 23 feet 
beneath the bed of ‘the river. » Whilst the work was in progress 
Sir, Benjamin Baker tells us that the water had to be kept down 
by the uninterrupted use of seventeen 12-inch centrifugal pumps, 
throwing enough water for the supply of a-city of two million 
inhabitants, while in a single season As many as a million and 
a half sandbags were used. in the construction of temporary 
dams. At the western end of the barragé is a lock which is 
large enough to accommodate 'the Rameses, the most bulky 
Steamer on the Nile. Whilst the work was in ‘progress many 
new difficulties had to’be coped with. Sometimes the working 
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of the powerful pumps drew the sand from beneath the founda- 
tions, so that liquid cement had to be poured in under pressure 
to fill up the gaps ; at others springs—to the number of 1,000 
in all—burst up through the sand, each requiring special treat- 
ment. But all this is over now, and there seems‘no reason 
why, under the supervision of the permanent staff, the Assiout 
barrage should not stand firm for ever. _ 
Assiout is about 250 miles from Cairo + 350 miles further 
up, just beyond Assouan, the Nile rushes between black granite 
rocks, to form the series of rapids known as the First Cataract. 
It is here, through the very heart of the cataract, that the third 
and grandest dam has been built... The idea of checking the 
current at this spot is by novmeans a new one; even an 
untrained eye can appreciate the advantages of the site. But 
the credit of proving that it was the best possible, and of 
devising a practical scheme for its utilisation, belongs to one 


‘man, alone, Mr. Willcocks, formerly director-general of 


reservoirs in Egypt This great engineer, to whom Egypt 
owes so many reforms, worked out a plan by which a reservoir 
could be formed to store 3,700 million cubic metres of water 
above a series of curved dams. Unfortunately this would have 
involved the submersion of the temples on the island of Phila. 
In order to prevent this Mr. Willcocks was asked to draw up 
fresh plans. for a single dam, which should maintain a less 
quantity of water—under a third of that originally intended— 
at a somewhat lower level. This new design is the basis of 
the work of which the foundation-stone was laid by His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught on February 12, 1889, and 
which was opened in state on Wednesday. | 
The completed barrage is a- truly stupendous monument of 
industry and skill. Looking from the hills at either end one 
sees a solid’ arm of masonry a mile and a quarter long, thrust 
straight across from one side of the valley to the other. The 
greatest height of the wall is 130 feet, two-thirds that of the 
Monument ; the width of its base is roo feet, and its top, along 
which a light railway runs, is as wide as Fleet Street. It is 
pierced by 180 openings, through which, when the river is in 
flood, 15,000 tons of water may pass every second. The 
difference between the water level on the two sides is 67 feet, 
and the total masonry weighs over a million tons. All this 
would be very wonderful if the structure had been erected upon 
terra firma. It becomes almost awe-inspiring when we reflect — 
that it was carried out in the midst of raging torrents, angrily 
seeking by night and day to sweep away the intruding obstruc- 
tion, And it must be recorded, to the everlasting credit of all 
concerned, that the work was carried out well within the 
stipulated time, and for much less than the contract price, | 
It was not, of course, possible to span the whole river at 
the same time; the various channels into which the 
“cataract” is broken by the intervening islands had to be 
attatxe€d separately. The plan of action was uniform and 
comparatively simple in theory, though great and special 
practical difficulties cropped up in some places. The first — 
thing to do was to get a section of the river bed dry. This 
was effected by enclosing it between temporary rubble dams or — 
“sudds,” and then removing the water by means of powerful 
pumps. Stones up to twelve tons in weight were tipped in to 
form these dams; in one channel even blocks of this size were 
washed away by the force of the current, and so railway 
waggons loaded with stones and bound with iron wire—each 
weighing in all fifty tons—were dropped into the stream, and 
eventually proved effective The rubble dams were made 
watertight by means of sandbags, and the exhaustion of the con- 
tained water by pumps proved an easier-task than had been anti- 
cipated Not so the next stage in the proceedings—the laying 
of the foundations. To do this the mud had to be dug away till 
soft rock was found; this was then blasted until the hard, living 
rock was reached. The amount of rotten rock was very variable, 
but on the whole much greater than had been anticipated, so 
that the-foundations are in places;some 4o feet deeper than 
had been expected. Once the foundations were laid, building 
proceeded apace. - While the river was’ low all hands; up to 
12,000, were crammed on to the work, which for a time :pro- 
ceeded by night as well as by day. ‘Various portions were in 
different stages at the same time, and the visitor could see in 
one place the building of a sudd, in another:the blasting ofthe 
rock, and in a third the laying of a coping-stone on ‘the para- 
pet——all on the same day. ‘In one respect the conditions at 
Assouan differed widely from those at Assiout. The latter is 
a city of 50,000 inhabitants, within eight hours of Cairo; the 
former has a population under 15,000, is 22 hours: from 
Cairo, and but 35 miles from thé tropics. A new:town chad 
hence to be built, supplied and:doctored. The contractors, 
Messrs. Aird, spared no effort in the interest of: their :work- 
men’s health and comfort, and were rewarded by their*re- 
maining notably free from serious illness, An excellent 
hospital was equipped, with separate wards for the .various 
nationalities, and no expense was grudged in the 
provision of drugs and appliances. Well-qualified European 
doctors were in charge, and oné of them, Dr. «A. T. ‘White, 
now of the Egyptian Sanitary Service, devised a plan by which 
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the risk of death from heat-stroke—the temperature sometimes | 


reached 122 degs. in the shade—was minimised. At numerous 
‘points in the works area he had tents raised, each surmounted 
by a Geneva cross, and containing a bath, an ice-box and a 
telephone. Ifa man fell down from the heat he was put in the 
bath, ice was added to the water, and the doctor rung up; 
when the latter arrived he found the patient already under 
treatment This ingenious arrangement proved a great suc- 
cess; the loss from the heat was reduced to almost imperceptible 
proportions. 

So much for the actual work. What is to be the result? 
It is hoped that not only will a largely increased area be 
brought under cultivation, but that much land which at present 
yields but one crop a year will be enabled to bear twice in the 
season. Something in this direction has already been attained. In 
1900 the Cairo barrage saved the cotton crop in the Delta from 
utter disaster, and only this summer the prompt action of Mr. 
Webb in closing the Assiout barrage while the Nile was in full 
flood rescued Middle Egypt from a very probable famine. This 
barrage will, it is hoped, by retaining more water for the 
{brahimyah Canal bring 300,000 acres of additional land under 
the plough. When we remember that land in Egypt is usually 
rented at from 6/. per annum per acre upwards the value to the 
country can be guessed, if not fully estimated Lord Cromer 
reckons that the recent improvements in the Cairo barrage 
have doubled the cotton crop of Egypt, which means an annual 
gain.of over 5,000,000/. As for the Assouan dam, it is too 
early to speculate on its effects. Certain it is that a lake 
nearly 150 miles in length will be formed above it, a lake which 
it has been estimated would extend from London to Notting- 
ham, and still have enough water left over to fill 
Windermere. The contents of this reservoir will be 
doled out to Egypt drop by drop, in exact proportion to 
the needs of the land. Thousands of acres of desert sand 
will be converted into fertile fields, other thousands will be 
transformed from scanty pastures into rich plantations; but 
this is not the end. Further plans are already in the air, and a 
new dam is already talked of, up at Khartoum maybe, or 
perhaps on the Blue Nile, which shall assure the prosperity of 
the Soudan as well as of Egypt. Expeditions are at this 
moment on their way to investigate this problem, and much 
curiosity is felt in Egypt as to the results which will be arrived 
at. But all are confident that the future is safe in the hands 
of those who have brought the agriculture of Egypt to its 
present good fortune. Foremost among these are Lord Cromer 
and the Under-Secretary of State for: Public Works, Sir 
William Garstin It would not be fair to omit reference to the 
labours of Sir Benjamin Baker, as consulting engineer, and of 
Mr. Blue, as manager, and to the fact that the financial side of 
the problem was settled at the outset by Sir Ernest Cassel. 


ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS. 
O* Wednesday evening Sir Edward Poynter, P.R.A., dis 
tributed the prizes to the successful students of the 
Royal Academy Schools at Burlington House. There was a 
large attendance of Academicians and Associates, as well as of 
the students and their friends. Prior to the distribution of the 
prizes, the President remarked that the members of the Royal 
Academy who had been examining the works this year wished 
him to say that in the two competitions of sets of six drawings 
from the life and four models-:from the life, as well as in paint- 
ings from the life, there was a very great advance and a much 
higher average in the quality of the works than had been 
remarked for the past two or three years, The prizes were 
then distributed as follows :— 

Landscape painting, a tangled hedgerow: treated as a 
foreground, Creswick prize (30/.), Catherine Ouless ; paint- 
ing of a figure from the life (open to male students only), 
silver medal, first, Frederick George Swaish; second, 
William Ewart G. Solomon; painting or a head from the 
life, silver medal, first, Henry Walter Peake; second, 
Frederick George Swaish ; painting of a draped figure (open 
to female students. only), silver medal, first, Alice Palgrave 
Walford ; second,.Ethel Mary L. Kendall; cartoon of a 
draped figure, a Sibyl, silver medal and prize (25/.), Walter 
Ernest Webster; design in monochrome for a figure picture, 
Sisera and Jael, Judges, ch iv., v. 22, Armitage prizes, first 
(307) and bronze medal, Alfred William Sangster; second 
(1o/.), Walter Ernest Webster; design for the decoration of a 


‘portion of a public building, dawn: an allegory with at least 


seven figures, prize (40/.), William Ewart G. Solomon; set of six 
drawings of a figure from the life (open to male students only), 
first prize (50/) and silver medal, Frederick George Swaish ; 
second (25/.), Frank Samuel Eastman; third (15/), William 
Ewart. G. Solomon; fourth (10/), William George Simmonds 
(disqualified owing to having received asuperior prize in the same 
competition» before) ; drawing of. a head: from the life, silver 
medal, first, Ernest Townshend ; second; Marian Alice Dibdin ; 
drawing of a. statue. or group, silver medal, first, Maddison. 


Branch Fisher; second, Ernest Townshend; perspective 
drawing in outline (open to painters and sculptors only), the 
interior of Syzergh Castle in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
silver medal, no competition ; model of a design, Hagar and 
Ishmael, Genesis, ch xxi., v. 19, first prize (30/.), Mary Con- 
stance Buzzard; second (10/.), Frederick Brook Hitch; set of four 
models of a figure from the life (open to male students only), first 
prize (50/7 ) and silver medal, Charles Leonard Hartwell; second 
(202), Charles James Pibworth (disqualified owing to having 
received the same prize before) ; model of a bust from the life 
(open to female students only), silver medal, first, not awarded ; 
second, Elsbeth C. P. Rommell; model of a design containing 
figure and ornament, a panel for a drinking fountain, witha 
bronze spout in the centre, silver medal, Charles James Pib- 
worth; model of a statue or group, silver medal, first, Leonard 
Jennings; second, Frederick Brook Hitch; design in architec- 
ture, a picture gallery for a country town, travelling studentship 
(60/.), James Black Fulton; set of architectural drawings, the hall 
of Eltham Palace: inside, showing roof, silver medal, first, Percy 
Ion Elton; second, Victor Wilkins; set of architectural designs 
(upper school), prize (257.), Fitzroy Hyde Darke; set of drawings 
of an architectural design (lower school), prize (10/.), Alfred 
William Blomfield; plan of a building, a formal garden, prize (10/.), 
George Thow Smith; original composition in ornament, silver 
medal, no competition; perspective drawing in outline (open to 
architects only), the interior of Sir Christopher Wren’s Court at 
Hampton Court Palace, silver medal, George Albert Hill. A 
Landseer scholarship in painting of 40/. a year, tenable for 
two years, has been awarded to William Charles Penn; the 
second Landseer scholarship in painting, and both Landseer 
scholarships in sculpture, were not awarded. 

The President, in conclusion, said that he congratulated 
the students on a competition in which only one prize in the 
whole series was withheld. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 
HE usual monthly meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 

of Scotland was held on Monday night, Dr. David 
Murray, vice-president, in the chair. Dr, T, H. Bryce read 
a paper on “ The Cairns of Arran,” a record of further excava- 
tions during the season of 1902. Although this season’s 
explorations have yielded few relics, and unfortunately no 
human osseous remains, they have provided certain data 
regarding the structural features of the sepulchral cairns, 
which are of considerable importance, and it was now possible 
to describe the original condition of these remarkable mega- 
lithic structures with some approach to certainty. The 
chief interest centred in the excavation of a large cairn, 
a hundred feet long by sixty feet in breadth, at the head 
of Kilmory Water. At one end of the cairn is a circular 
setting of stones, two of the members of which form the side 
stones of a portal, leading into a chamber which occupies one 
end of the cairn. This chamber was roofed in by five large 
flagstones, which rested on smaller flags built on one another, 
so that the courses successively overlapped each other inwards. 
The upper section of the chamber walls was thus built of small 
stones, like a dry-stone wall, but the deeper portion, on the top 
of which this wall was built, consisted of massive blocks set 
opposite each other on the marginal outlines of an oblong 
rectangular span, or narrow and trench-like chamber, sub- 
divided into four compartments by massive slabs set across it. 
Entrance to the chamber is obtained through a very low portal 
placed some distance above the floor at one end of the chamber, 
the other end being closed by a tall slab extending from floor to 
roof. Each compartment of the chamber contained much char- 
coal, but beyond a chipped flake of flint and some minute frag- 
ments of bone, nothing was found. The well-known monument, 
called the Giant’s Grave, at Whiting Bay, was nextexplored. It 
consists of a series of very large blocks of stone set opposite 
to each other, so as to form a. trench-like chamber, originally 
also covered by a cairn, the remains of which extend to a length 
of 98 feet, with a breadth of 69 feet, and at the end at which 
the chamber is placed there are two standing stones at each 
corner, suggesting that there may have been a setting of 
stones round the portal as at the Kilmory cairn. The 
megalithic structure probably represents only the basal 
portion of the chamber walls _ The stones are of very unequal 
heights, and it is. probable that. a walling of smaller 
stones was built upon the top of them to a uniform 
level on which the roofing flags were laid. One of these, a flag 
of very large size, still leans against the wall of the chamber. 
The chamber contained a considerable quantity of burnt human 
bones, and in the soil which formed its floor four leaf-shaped 
arrow-heads, three oval-shaped knives of flint and a number of 
fragments of pottery were found. Some of the pottery un- 
doubtedly belonged to the type of vessel which has been found 
associated with neolithic sepulchral structures in the south-west 
of Scotland. Other structures of the same type were examined 
at Monamote, Glen Gloy and Monyguil. The general. conclu- 
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sions reached last year that the megalithic chambers in Arran 
belong to the late Stone Age have been fully borne out, and it 
has now beenascertained that the denuded megalithic cists repre- 
sent the basal portions of chambers which were roofed in by large 
flags resting on an upper walling of smaller stones superposed 
on the basal megaliths, and that while in no case is there a 
passage of approach to the chamber, there was probably in all 
a portal of entrance at one end from a circular or semicircular 
setting of standing stones in front of it. In the second paper 
Mr. Alfred W. Johnston gave some notes on the site of the 
so-called Earl’s Palace at Orphir, Orkney, and the ruins of the 
round church there. In the “ Orkneyinga Saga” it is stated 
that Earl Harald lived at Orfjara, and that in the year 1136 
Earl Paul kept his Yule feast there. The farm buildings and 
a large drinking hall are referred to, and it is mentioned that 
a splendid church stood before the hall door, but lower down 
the slope 
results of the author’s investigation of the question of the site 
of the Earl’s residence, which was merely one of the mensal 
farms of the earldom. The parish of Orphir takes its name 
from the homestead, which signifies a reef or neck of land 
connecting a tidal island with the mainland. Originally the 
name included the earl’s estate of Orphir, Midland and 
Honton, to which latter is attached a tidal island called the 
‘Hohn of Honton, and described in Old Norse as Orfir-is-ey. 
‘The present homestead of Orphir is at the head of the bay of 
that name. Between the farm buildings and the shore is the 
- parish church with the churchyard, in which are the ruins of 
the round church, the whole of the apse and part of the nave 
of which still remain. It is undoubtedly one of those twelfth- 
century churches (and the only one in Scotland) that were 
built in the period of the Crusades,’ in ‘imitation of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, and was probably 
erected by Earl Hacon after his return from the Holy Land. 
In 1899 the grave-digger came upon foundations which 
appeared to correspond with the south wall of the earl’s resi- 
dence, and in the two following yecrs this clue was followed up 
-by the writer and Mr. Robert Flett of Bellevue, till the wall was 
excavated for a distance of 136 feet, and a door found cor- 
‘responding with the description in the Saga. The whole site 
-was covered with 5 feet of débris mixed with bones, shells and 
ashes. No manufactured relics were found, except the finely 
ornamented top of a comb of bone of the late Viking period. 
It is now proposed, in connection with the rebuilding of the parish 
church further to the west, to excavate the ruins of the round 
church that it may be preserved as an ancient monument. In the 
third paper Mr. Francis Lynn gave an account of the discovery 
of two cists containing urns at Longcroft in Lauderdale. The 
site was a small knoll below Longcroft farm. The core of the 
knoll is silurian rock, which has been quarried at one side. 
In May last some children discovered part of an urn sticking 
out of the quarry brink, and this led to the careful excavation 
of the knoll by the Messrs. Dickinson, Longcroft. The urn 
was found to have been placed in a cist in an inverted position 
over a deposit of burnt bones. At a little distance, and almost 
in the centre of the knoll, was another cist covered by a very 
Jarge slab. At the bottom in the west end was a finely 
ornamented bowl-shaped urn of the food-vessel type. Both 
urns were exhibited by the Messrs. Dickinson. Mr A. js 
Brook also exhibited a fine silver medal or badge, the property 
of Miss Wright, having on one side the Royal arms and on the 
other St. Andrew with his cross and the inscription:—The 
Associated Sons of St. Andrew, a Club instituted at Edinburgh, 
1807. 


.BIRMINGHAM ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


AG a meeting of the Society held in the Council Room of 

the Midland Institute. on Wednesday, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Howard Pearson, an interesting account of the 
monumental effigies in St. Martin’s Church, Birmingham, was 
given by Mr. W. Fowler Carter, who has made a study of the 
subject. Mr. Carter gave a general history of the four 
monumental effigies which are now in the chancel of the 
church, and which dated from the latter part of the thirteenth 
century to the latter part of the fifteenth He dealt with 
the earliest ascertainable positions occupied by the monuments, 
and of the treatment they had experienced since their erec- 
tion The first, he said, was possibly an effigy of Sir William 
Bermingham, who was killed at the battle of Evesham while 
fighting’ on the, side of Simon de Montfort. Mr, Carter 
thought, however, that it was more likely to be that of his. son 
of the same name. This effigy was cross-legged, and it was 
quite possible that he may have been a crusader On that 
point the lecturer disagreed with the latter-day authorities, who 
thought that the crossing of the legs was not the sign ofa crusader. 
The second was a dreadfully battered monument on the north. 
€ast corner of the chancel, and very likely was that of the most 
eminent member of the family., Sir, Fulk Bermingham, who 
was a contemporary of Edward III, served under him at Crecy 
and the siege of Calais. Sir Fulk was probably at the battle 
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of Poictiers, and for many years was Knight of the Shire for 
the county of Warwick. The third and most beautiful of the 
monuments was an alabaster tomb usually said to be that of 
Sir John Bermingham, but Mr. Carter considered it more pro- 
bable it was that of his brother Sir Thomas, who was in the 
retinue of the Earl of Warwick in the French wars. The fourth 
monument was probably that of another Sir Fulk Berming- 


ham, who was master or warden of the Guild of St Thomas, 


which fact accounted for the rather unusual robes he wore. 


.The lecture was illustrated by lantern slides prepared from 


drawings by Miss Blake, of the School of Art. 


GENERAL. 


The King received Sir Edward Poynter (president) and 
Mr. F. A. Eaton (secretary) of the Royal Academy in audience 
on Monday, when His Majesty signed the diplomas of the 
recently elected Academicians. . 


Mr. William Henry Barlow, of High Combe, Old 
Charlton, president of the Institution of Civil Engineers in 
1880, who died on November 12,.has left estate valued at 
68,0147. 17s. 11d. gross, including personalty valued at 
50,0422. 8s Sd. He bequeathed, after the death of his widow, 
to the Institution of Civil Engineers his portrait by Mr. Collier. 


Four New Churches are to be erected in Leicester at a 
total cost of 24,000/. 


A Report has been prepared by the experts, MM. Buneb 
and Debrie, architects, of the Paris Préfecture of Police Boe i 
Girard, chief of the Municipal Laboratory ; and M. Ogier, chief 
of the Laboratory of Toxicology, relating to the causes of the 
death of Emile Zola, the novelist. They have concluded that 
the cause of the suffocation arose from the defective condition 
of the chimney in the bedroom. 


‘William Morris's Home “Red House,” Bexley Heath, was 
sold this week at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, for 2,850/, 


The Imperial Academy of Art, St. Petersburg, has 
appointed a committee to consider the project for the erection 
of a palace of art adapted for exhibition and which would cost 
about a million of roubles, exclusive of decoration. __ : 


Dr. Walter de Gray Birch, who was long at the head of 
the MSS. Department at the British Museum and for twenty- 
two years secretary of the British Archeological Association, 
has been appointed librarian and curator to the Marquis of 
Bute. 


Convocation granted on Tuesday 102/ out of the Craven 
Fund to Arthur J Evans, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, 
to assist him in continuing his researches in Crete. 


The Royal Society of British Artists have resolved to 
add to the number of members who practise in water-colours. 
For this purpose a special election will be held on January 12: 
The names of candidates will be received up to January 3. 


An Extraordinary Meeting of the members of the Royal 
Architectural Museum has been called for Friday next, the 
19th inst, at 4 o’clock, Tufton Street, Westminster, to affix 
the Common Seal of the Royal Architectural Museum to an 
agreement between the Museum and the Architectural Associa- 
tion, and to appoint a liquidator. After the special business, 
presentations will be made to Mr..J. P. Seddon,and Mr. 
Maurice B. Adams, in recognition of their services to the 
Royal Architectural Museum . Sir Wm. Emerson, president, 
will take the chair, and a good attendance is anticipated., 


M. Alexandre Bertrand has died at the Chateau of St. 
Germain, of the museum in which he was the curator, at the 
age of eighty-three’ His fame as an archzologist was world- 
wide. He was a pupil of the Ecole Normale who, in 1848, was 
appointed member of the school of Athens. He was one of 
the original founders of the museum of St. Germain, which 
contains the largest and most varied collections of objects: 
illustrating the Celtic, Gallic, Gallo-Roman and Roman past of. 
the nation which exist anywhere in the world. Ever since 
1862 he has been its curator, and at the same time professor at 
the Ecole de Louvre of National Archzology. Atthe Academy 
of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres he occupied the chair of 
Littré. Pua 

The Bursley Park Estate, in Hampshire, has been sold. 
for 300,000/. It is expected that the mansion will be rebuilt. 
at a cost of 60,000/, : ee 


_ & Memorial of bronze on red alabaster, containing a 
medallion portrait of King Alfred encircled with oak leaves, 
has been erected in the church of St. Nicholas Cole Abbey-. 
Underneath is the inscription :—“Alfred the Great. Born 
849, died 901,” with the following words of the king:—“ I 
desire to live worthily all my days, that after death I might: 
leave to my successors a memory of ‘good work done.” eee 
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Stchitect and Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
‘the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf? A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will Surther 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 

ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 

_ may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

‘FA 5 great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ASHTON-IN-MAKERFIELD.—Dec. 31.—Designs, &c., are 
invited for the enlargement of the Infectious Diseases Hospital. 
The architect whose plans are accepted and approved will be 
retained by the Council to carry out the work at the usual pro- 
fessional charges, Plan of the hospital site, together with full 
particulars of the alterations and extensions required, may be 
obtained from Mr. T. Burgess, surveyor, at the Council Offices. 


BRIDGWATER.—Feb. 28.—Plans,- specifications and esti- 
mates are invited in competition for power and appliances to 
deal with the accumulations of silt in portions of the river 
Parrett. Mr. W. T. Baker, town clerk, King Square, Bridg- 
water. 


CAPE TOWN.—Jan. 31.—The Council of the University of 
the Cape of Good Hope invite designs for the erection of 
university buildings. Premiums of 409/, 200/, and 1oo/. will. 
be awarded to the authors of the designs placed first, second | 
and third respectively. Particulars of the competition may be 
obtained on application to the Registrar at Cape Town, or to 
the Agent-General in London. 


sPEC 


DURBAN (NATAL).—Dec. 18 —Designs are invited for new 
town ‘hall, ‘library, museum, art gallery and municipal offices. 
Three premiums of 500/, 300/ and 200/ respectively will be 
awarded for the three best designs in order of merit. ‘Mr. 
W..H. Radford, C.E , Albion Chambers, Nottingham. 

HULL.— Jan. 31.—Designs in competition are invited for thé 
extension of the town hall Premiums of 300/., 2v0/, and. 100/. 
are offered. Mr. E. Laverack, town clerk, Town Hall, Hull.: 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES — Jan. 15.—Plans and designs are 
invited for a central home and cottage homes for children. of 
both sexes in the Kingston Road, in the parish of New Malden. 
A premium for the first three selected plans of 25/, 15/ and 
Io/, respectively is offered. Mr. Jas. Edgell, clerk, Union 
Offices, Coombe Lane, Kingston-on- Thames 

MOTHERWELL, N.B —Designs are invited for the erection 
of buildings suitable for a public library. Mr. James Burns, 
town clerk, Municipal Offices, Motherwell. 

ST. IVES, CORNWALL.—Jan. 31.—Competitive plans are 
invited for the erection of municipal buildings, to consist of a 
guildhall, council-chamber, jury room, public hall, town clerk’s 
office, surveyor’s office, treasurer’s office, muniment room, 
parochial office, mayor’s parlour and fire-brigade station and 
offices. Premiums of 70/. and 30/ respectively will be awarded 
to the architects whose plans and specifications are considered 
to be first and second in order of merit. Mr. Edward Boase, 
town clerk, Town Clerk’s Office, St Ives, Cornwall. 

SCOTLAND.—Competitive designs are invited in connection 
with the erection of a new poorhouse at Motherwell Premiums 
of 257, 20/.and 15/. are offered for selected plans. Mr. John 
Miller, Inspector of Poor, Parish Council Office, Motherwell. 

SURBITON.—Dec. 16.—Designs are invited for erection of 
a Coronation memorial clock tower near the refuge in the area 
fronting Surbiton station. Premium to/. tos. Dr Coleman,. 
chairman, clock committee District Council Offices, Surbiton. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALSTON.— Dec. 17.—For erection of a vicarage at Nenthead,. 
near Alston. Messrs. Hicks & Charlwood, architects, 67 West- 
gate Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

AUSTRALIA.—Dec. 22.—For erection at Perth, Australia, of 
a rubbish destructor capable of dealing with forty tons of: 
garbage in eight hours. Mr. W. E. Bold, town clerk, Town 
Hall, Perth. 

BEXHILL.—Dec. 15.—For extension of engine-room, boiler- 
house and offices at the electric light works, for the Town 
Council. Mr, George Ball, borough surveyor, Town Hall, 
Bexhill. 

BLACKPooL —Dec. 18—For erection of a branch police 
station at Hawes Side. Mr. John S. Brodie, borough surveyor, 
Town Hall, Blackpool. 

BRADFORD —Dec 17.—For following alterations, viz (1) 
workmen’s rooms, Hammerton Street destructor, (2) municipal 
milkshop, Manchester Road. Mr. F. Stevens, town clerk, 
Town Hall, Bradford. 

BRIGHTON.—Dec. 23.—For the construction of the per- 
manent way of the tram roads in London Road, St. Peter’s 
Place, York Place, Pavilion Parade, and Old Steine, &c, 
including the bonding and all contingent works, and paving 
with wood the whole of the area of such roads, including the 
tramway tracks. Mr. Francis J. C. May, surveyor, Town. 
Hall, Brighton. 

CANNOCK.—Dec. 17.—For whole of the works required in. 
connection with new system of drainage for the Union Work- 
house, including about 2,800 yards of stoneware pipe drains. 
Messrs. Willcox & Raikes, engineers, Union Chambers, 63 
Temple Row, Birmingham. 

CHISWICK —For erection of a wall at the sewage disposal 
works. Mr. John Barclay, surveyor, Town Hall, Chiswick. 


——— 
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With Specially Constructed Patent Blocks. 
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-DARLINGTON.—Dec. 15.——For erection of an.ornamental 
bandstand (exc'usive of base) at North Lodge park. Mr. W. 
George Winter, borough surveyor, Town Hall. ie . 

DOVERCOURT.—Dec 19 —For erection of an underground 
convenience in Stour Road, Dovercourt Mr. Henry Ditcham, 
borough surveyor, .7 West Street, Harwich. 


DuDLEY.— Dec. 15.—For additions to the technical schools, 
Stafford Street, Dudley, and an underground convenience at 
the Market Place, Netherton Mr. John Gammage, borough 
surveyor, Town Hall, Dudley. 

DuRHAM.—Jan 5—For erection of new Board schools at 
Heworth. Mr-H. Miller, architect, Felling. 


“Essex Jan. 7 —For erection of the Carnegie free library 
at Grays, Essex, and for furnishing, lighting and heating the 
same. Mr. Christopher M. Shiner, architect, 6, 7 and 
8 Ctutched Friars, E.C 

CLOUCESTER.—Dec. 20.—For alterations and‘ additions to 
ihe Tuffley Board school, Gloucester Mr. Walter B. Wood, 
architect, 12> Queen Street, Gloucester. 


-' GREAT AyToN.—Dec 29—For erection of proposed new 
police-station, &c., at Great Ayton, Yorks. Mr. Walter H. 
Brierley, county architect, 13 Lendal, York. 


HALirax.—Dec. 15 —-For erection of an extensive block of 
high-class shops, showrooms,.workrooms, &c., in Commercial 
Street, Halifax. Mr. W. Clement Williams, architect, 29 South- 
gate, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—Dec. 18.—For erection of nineteen houses at 
High Road Well. Mr. Medley Hall, architect, 29’ Northgate, 
Halifax. 

HASTINGS —-Dec. 22 —For alterations and additions to the 
public convenience, Mercer’s Bank, Rock-a-Nore, Hastings 
Mr B F. Meadows, town clerk, Town Hall, Hastings. 

HERNE Bay.—Dec. 17.—For erection of pavilion, band- 
stand, reading-rooms, lavatories, &c., at East Cliff, Herne Bay 
Mr. Edward White, clerk, Urban District Council Offices, 
Town Hall, Herne Bay 

. Hicnw HARRINGTON.—Dec. 15.—For erection of a dwelling- 
house at High Harrington, Cumberland. Mr. Charles WwW 


Eaglesfield, architect, Gordon Street, Workington. 
» HUDDERSFIELD.—Dec 

church at Longwood. 

Huddersfield. 


17 —For erection of a Wesleyan 
Mr J. Berry, architect, 3 Market Place, 


HULL.—Dec. 19. — For alterations and additions to the 
isolation block ‘at the sanatorium, Hedon Rodd. ‘Mr. Joseph: 
H. Hirst, city architect, Town Hall, Hull. a f 

HuLL. — Dec 3t.—For erection of thirty-four ‘artisans’ 
dwellings in Rustenburgh Street. Mr. Joseph H. Hirst, city 
architect, Town Hall, Hull. : i, oe 

IRELAND.—Dec 15 —For the erection of a warehouse at 
Franklin * Street, Belfast. Mr. Henry Seaver, ~ architect, 
126 Royal Avenue, Belfast. or 

-IRELAND.—Dec 16.—For execting an ornamental wosden 
shelter in the Esplanade, Bangor, county. Down. ‘Mr. J. 
Milliken, clerk, Town Hall, Bangor. 


IRELAND.—Jan. 1.—For erection of priest’s house at Glen- 
ville, co Cork. Mr. Samuel F. Hynes, architect, 21 South 
Mall, Cork. "4 ay 

IRELAND.—Jan. 6.—For erection of cottages in the various 
townlands of Strabane. Mr. J. E. Sharkie, clerk, District 
Council Offices, Strabane. waar ; Se 

IRELAND.—Dec. 23.—For erection of a new Crown post- 
office at Limerick. Particulars may be obtained at the Office 
of Public Works, Dublin. Bie 


LEEpDs.—For alterations to and partial rebuilding of ware- 
houses, shops and offices in Park Lane, Leeds; tendering for 
the drainer, bricklayer, mason and concreter, carpenter and 
joiner, plasterer, plumber and glazier, slater and painterwork 
required. Messrs. Mosleys, rent collectors, 6 Wormald Row. 

LEWISHAM —Dec. 15.—For providing and erecting-‘a_fire- 
escape staircase at the union workhouse. Mr.: H ~C' Mott, 
clerk to the Guardians, 286 High Street, Lewisham, S E, : 


LEYTONSTONE.—Jan. 5.—For erection of Norlington Road 
schools, Leytonstone, Essex. Mr. William Jacques, architect, 
2 Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, E.C. Bh 


LoNDON.—Dec 15.—For erection of a, blacksmith’s shop, 
&c, at the Wandsworth Borough Council’s wharf, ' Ashlone 
Road, Putney Embankment. Particulars may be obtained at 
the Surveyor’s Office, 4 High Street, Wandsworth. - 

LOWESTOFT.—Dec. 15.—-For construction of seven groynes 
and the lengthening of the four existing groynes upon the 
South Beach at Lowestoft, Suffolk. Mr. W. T. Douglass, 
15 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. Cas a 

MALDON —Dec. 17.—-For ‘erection of a'ward. block: of 10 
beds, administrative block and other buildings in connection 


(Ones 


MAN Ce PATE 


Prevents Dry Rot, 
Fungus, Decay, &c. 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 
Particulars from MAJOR & CO. 


RES 


Ltd. Solignum Depot, 


NT INDURATED STONE CO. Ltd. City Offices: 21 Gt. St. Helen’s, London, E.C. 
W/orvks—_MILLWALL, Oma 


THOROUGHLY MATURED SLABS, CONCRETE 
HOLES, PATENT IN SITU PAYING, 


Solignum 
Wood Preservative. 


E. 
SANITARY TUBES, CONCRETE MAN 
SILLS, HEADS, BAY WINDOWS, &c. 


and is a pleasing 
Stain. 


. Enguirles 
Solicited. 


HULL. 


No Air Cavities. 
Wear alike full Depth of Slab. 
Hydraulic Pressure over 1,000 Tons. 


Never becomes Slippery. 
Contractors 


Suitable alike 
for STEPS, LANDINGS. 
WINDOW and DOOR HEADS 
SILLS, JAMBS, or any purpose for whic! 
NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL STONE CAN BE USED 
WILL LAST A CENTURY. 


The HARD YORK NONSLIP STONE CO. 


(BRANCH OF BROOKES, Lrp.), 


Head Offices: HALIFAX. London, N.W.: 22 SOMERS TOWN (Midland Railway) 


Ne DEE 
Dec. 12, 1902. | 
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SUPPLEMENT 


therewith, at Maldon, Essex. 
Maldon, Essex. 

MANSFIELD.— Dec. 19.—For erection of two cottages at 
the pumping station at Rainworth. Mr. John Harrop White, 
town clerk, Town Hall, Mansfeld. 


MoRLEY.— Dec. 18.—For repairs to various properties at 
the sewage works estate, Mr. W. E. Putman, borough sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Morley. 


- NORTHWICH —Jan. 6.—For extension of the Victoria In- 
firmary, Northwich, consisting of ward accommodation for 
twenty-two beds, operating theatre and other offices. Mr. J. 
Holland, architect, Hayhurst Street, Northwich. 

-PINXTON (near Alfreton)—Dec. 17 —For sewerage and 

' sewage purification works, comprising 3,762 lineal -yards of 
6-ineh, 9-inch and 12-inch stoneware pipe sewers, and 160 lineal 
yards. of 9-inch and 12-inch cast-iron pipe sewers, together with 
manholes, ventilators, flushing chambers, engine-house, storage 
wells, lateral and percolating filters, &c., in connection there- 
with.. Mr. Herbert Walker, engineer, Albion Chambers, 
King Street, Nottingham. 


RHODESIA.— Feb. 26.—For establishment and working of 
an electric tramway system, Bulawayo, Messrs. Davis & 
Soper, 54 St Mary Axe, London, E.C. 


4 SALE.— Dec. 30.—For street works in the following roads: 
—Baxter Road, tar macadam; Oldfield Road, ordinary 
macadam; Lynwood Grove, ordinary macadam; Stanley 
Grove, sett paving. Mr. W. Holt, surveyor, Council Offices, 
Sale. 


SCOTLAND —Dec. 16.—For erection of miners’ houses in 
Pittenweem. Particulars at the Town Clerk’s Office, Pitten- 
weein. 

SCOTLAND. —Dec. 19 —For additions and repairs to Tyrie 
parish church. Mr. William Reid, architect, Saltoun Square, 
Fraserburgh. 


SCOTLAND —Dec. 23—For erection of the Anderston 
district library, Glasgow. Messrs. Stewart & Paterson, archi- 
tects, 143 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 

SouTH AcTON.—Dec. 18.—For erection of boys’ school to 
accommodate 720 scholars, with manual centre, caretaker’s 
house, &c, in Osborne Road, South Acton, W. Messrs. 
Edward Monson & Sons, architects, Grosvenor House, Acton 
Vale, W. 


ELECTRIC 


HY DRO-EXTRACTORS. 


Mr. P. M. Beaumont, architect, 


ESTAB.] 


Telegrams, 


‘‘LIMMER, LONDON.” 


ae 


THE LIMMER 


haan PAVING COMPANY. 


LIMITED, 


SOUTHAMPTON.— Dec. 17.—For enclosing corridor arches 
at the Incorporation Infirmary, Shirley Warren, Southampton. 
Messrs. Mitchell, Son & Gutteridge, architects, Portland 
Street, Southampton. 

SOUTHPORT. —Dec. 15.—For supply and delivery of about 
gt tons of cast-iron pipes, 3 inches and 4 inches in diameter. 
Mr. G. H: Abbott, resident engineer, Portland Street, South- 
port. ; ; 

STOKE-UPON-TRENT.—Dec. 17 —For painting and other 
work required at the cottage homes at Penkhull. Mr C, Lynam, 
architect, 6 Wclfe Street, Stoke-upon-Trent. 

TEIGNMOUTH.—Jan. 6.—For extensions and alterations at 
the gasworks, Mr. J. Alex. Gray, gas engineer, Teignmouth. 

‘TOTTENHAM — Dec. 16.—For supply of about 267 yards of 
16-inch, about 950 yards of 6-inch, about 600 yards of 4-inch 
iron pipes with collars and branches, &c., as per specification. 
Mr. W H. Prescott, engineer, Coombes Croft House, 712 High 
Road, Tottenham. 


TROWBPRIDGE.— Jan. 5.— For erection of an isolation hesgital 
for thirty patients at Trowbridge, Wilts. Mr. J. Hugh Good-: 
man, architect, Town Hall Chambers, Reading. 

UXBRIDGE —Dec. 22 —For erection of a bathroom, with 
hot and cold water services and fittings, and other works at the 
isolation hospital, Kingston Lane, Hillingdon East. Mr. 
Bertram Freeman, surveyor, Swiss Cottage, Chiltern View 
Road, Uxbridge. 

WALES.—For alterations and 
fants’ school, Bangor. Mr. 
Bangor. 

WALES.—Dec. 15.—For erection of a shop and dwelling- 
house at Gilwern, near Abergavenny. Mr. B J. Francis, 
architect, Abergavenny. 

WALES.— Dec. 15.—For adding a third lift (too feet 
diameter by 24 feet deep) to the present two-lift holder’ at the 
Treforest, Pontypridd, gasworks. Mr. Edward Jones, engineer, 
Treforest. . 

WALES —Dec. 16-—For erection of a new infants’ school 
vice the present Ynyscedwyn infants’ school, on a field near the 
rectory, Ystradgynlais, to accommodate about 180 scholars. 
Mr. Philip Williams, architect, Ty’r Gorof, Ystradgynlais 

WALES.— Dec. 17.—For additions to Dock Road Brewery, 
Newport, Mon. Mr. F. Phillips, Dock Road Chambers, 


MINETT & CO. 


additions to Glanadda in- 
Harold Hughes, architect, 


(1871, 


Telephone, 
2147 


London Wall. 


at Lowest possible Rates. 


SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING MILES. 


Mouldings worked to any Design 


poten ce, Scaffold Boards Cut, Cornered, and 
COMPRESSED & MASTICG ASPHALTE Hooped with Iron at very Low Rates. 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, Prices on Application. 


2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, £.0O. 
| (Adjoining Surrey Comme cial Docks), 


TELEPHONE 521 Hor. 
LUMINOUS PAINT. =scinosc mepwav 


MANY MEDALS AWARDED. 


W. C. HORNE & SONS, LIMITE 


5 TORRENS STREET CITY ROAD, E.C. 


’/FRENCH ASPHALTE CO, 


ARCHITECTS 
Branch of the Leeds ¥ireclay Oo. .Ltd.), Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 


ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 5S 
GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS's Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., F.C. Sto el fa ert d Fs Deo i 


RICHARD D. BATCHELOR, CADOGAN IRONWORKS 


Sy Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. | . 4 STANLEY BRIDGE 


ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. Cc HEL S EA, S W., 


WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. *22;2%"%;,% 
% Columns, Girders, Roofs, Kailings, 


, 
LARGEST STEAM WELL-BorrinG TOOLS IN THE KINGDOM. ‘ One, 
Ornamental Work. Castings, &c. 


73 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 
Ee : pe Alte eee aE Rae ee 
Vol. LX VII. of THE ARCHITRCT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. Office: Imperial Buildings Ludyaie Oren, EO, 


I 


Kennington St-am Joinery Works, 
9 ETHELRED ST., KENNINGTON CROSS, S.E. 
2 Telegraphic Address, “ Edgythe, London,” 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 
and every description of STONEWORK executed 
on the premises. 


Architects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 
Jeepatan. 1 ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APP PAGA9 TON. 


FINEST “HYDRO” MADE. 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
MOTHERWELL. 


Catalogues Tree, 


THE VALLONGO SLATE AND 
MARBLE QUARRIES CO., LTD.,. 


i165 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
SLATE SCWABS of any dimensionstfor 


THR 


WORTLEY FIRE CLAY CD. 


10 
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SUPPLEMENT: 


WALES —Dec. 17.—For erection of Pentrechwyth:school, 


Swansea. Mr. A. W_ Halden, clerk, U D. Rebopls pats, 
Dynevor, Place, Swansea. 
WALES.—Dec 18.—For erection of offices at the: ‘hatbour, 


Swansea. Mr Talfourd Strick, clerk, Harbour Office, Swansea. 

WALES.—Dec. 18.—For erection of a villa residence on:the 
Liest.: Estate, Llantwit-Fardre. Messrs 
architects, Town Hall Chambers, Pontypridd. 


WALES —Dec 18 —For erection of business: premises: in 


Alexandra Road and new stables to Commercial hotel; ligsad oie 


stwyth. Mr T. E. Morgan, architect, Aberystwyth: 


WaALES.—Dec. 20 —For erection of a master’s: bases and 
Mr. Arthur: 0: Evans): 


gymnasium at Radyr schools, Radyr. 
architect, Pontypridd. 

, WALES.—Dec. 28.—For erection of twenty save: teases at 
Pengam. Mr. David Williams, Board schools, Pengam. 

‘WALES.—Dec. 31.—For erection of new business: premises 
at the corner of Alexandra Road and Terrace Road (opposite } 
the railway station), Aberystwyth. Mr. J. Arthur Janeen archi- 
tect, 7,Queen’s Terrace, Aberystwyth. 

WALES.—Jan 5 For erection of ninety-five : cottages at 
Aber, near Caerphilly. Mr. E. Thomas, 19 Eirw Road, Porth, 

WALES.—Jan. 5 —For erection of ninety-five, cottages at 
Abertridwr, near Caerphilly. Mr. Edmund Thomas,:19 Eirw 
Road,. Porth, Pontypridd. 


WANDSWORTH. ——Dec. 15.—For erection of a. ‘blacksmith’s 


shop, &c., at the Council’s wharf, Ashlone Road, Putney Em- 


Thomas “&°: Cule, - 


TENDERS, 9" 


BEXLEY HEATH. jie ae 


‘Boe supply of granite setts. he 
A. & F. MANUELLE, 57 Gracechurch Street, E.C: (accrpedy 


BIRKENHEAD. dies 


: 


For street works in Upper Brassey Street, belweent ‘Laird 
Street and passage adjoining 60 Upper Brassey Street; 

*'Patten Street, between Laird Street and Meck Stieet, 
.and Hope Terrace, off Elm Road. CHARLES 
BROWNRIDGE, borough surveyor. 

Accepted tenders. sp tee ean 

 Pyats, of the late W. F. Chadwick, 19: Leeds: Street Livers 
pool—Patten Street, £245 125.; Hope Terrace, £61: 53. 


C. L. Warren, St. Paul’s Road, Seacombe—Upper Bey ‘ 


Street, £1,068 145. 6d. 


For flagging, paving, channelling and sewering, of vatious | 


passages in the borough. Mr. CHARLES BROWNRIDGE, 
borough surveyor, 

R. & J: EvANs, Mathew Street, Seacombe (aé- ieee 
cepted) . 4 ‘ : : : : 


s onbt. 


ro 
i&s 


BISHOP AUCKLAND. od ae 


\ 


+ £1,809* 25 ome 


For sewerage work at South Church, and taking- up} deapeninet 


panier 
office, 41 High Street 
WATER FULFORD.—Dec. 
asylum at Water Fulford, near ‘the city of 
architect, Guildhall, Sore 


WHITEHAVEN:— Dec. 16.—For erection of a ‘battery- room - 
and office: at the: electricity station, West Strand Mrz Thos; | 
Brown, town clerk, Town Hall, Whitehaven 


WIGAN.—Dec. 27.—For erection of 


Ellis Street and eleven in Eckersley Street, off Whelley. Mr. 
Harold Jevons, town clerk, Municipal Buildings, Wigan. 
17 —For alterations at the mortuary 


WOOLWICH ——Dec 


Particulars may be obtained at the, Surveyor’s 


and relaying about 275 yards of 9- inch sewer ‘at Adelaides, 


Mr. C. JOHNSTON, surveyor. 


31.—For erection of a lunatic 


York.’ Mr. A. Creer,  G. Hetherington . 


PS Erater: a. 


ae : G. Hetherington : 
fourteen: cottages in Cone Belin : 


J. wopal cae 


and post-mortem room at the union infirmary, Plumstead, Mr. 
J. O. Cook, architect, Eleanor Road, Woolwich. 


YorK.—Dec. 
Water Fulford, near the city of York. M 
Guildhall, York 


31.—For erection of a lunatic asylum at 


tA: Creer, architect, 
(accepted ) . 


hGH DELL, Bishop Auckland (accepted ) afters 


P, FRATER, Howden-le-Wear (accepted ) ye 


For slating a new retort-house roof at the gasw orks: 


South Church. tole tt 6a ene 
: & e eh et L176. 16.0 
: s 169= Gy. 3a, 

t32e eg :O 

A delaides. ; ; 
: : ; : ° c6n, ve fe) 
: +. 59 19 0 

i 58 6 3 

- 56 8 9 

CARLISLE. eWieates? 

J. HEwITSON, St. Nicholas Slateworks, Carlisle + * 
; : : : ‘ . £1670 oO” 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quaniities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with | rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “1~K-PHOTO" PROCESS FOK REPRODUCING 
SOLOURED ORAWIRES OF IS OF PHOTOGRAPHS 
PLANS of ESTATES, with or “or without Views, tastefully 
. lithogr aphed and printed in colours. 

‘OTO LITHOGRAPHY 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNT RIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TsBLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROCRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY A*D DESPATCH. 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. pearl Specifi- 
cation, Ahstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per 


CLDACRES & CO., 62 GHANOERY LANE, 


LONDON, W.O. 
“Quantities ”’ Box, 14” ee 2s. each. 
Tele. No, 1021 P. Q. Central. 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 


QUANTITIES; &., LITHOGRAPHED 


eS ee and with Despatch. 


METCHINM & SON, 
PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W.., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ .Diary and Tables for 1903. price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. _Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED: 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints bye ence Light. 
Gentes No. 871 H 


UANTITIES, ‘&e., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHEHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 


“Quantities’’ Box, 14 in.,by.9 in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


W. HARDAKER, 13 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


199 BATH STREET. . GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
warded on Application 
Mapai Awarm f LONDON AND RDINRTRGR, 


gouy 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’ S 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink , Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiies 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Dra: wing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS, 
Sole Agents for the United Kinedom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


T. A. HARRIS, 
SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


i PLEASE: SPECIFY 


SAM DEARDS’ 


PATENT 


“SELF-LOCKING” GLAZING, 


The remoyable Lead Cap and “Self-Locking”’ Steel Bar 
are special features that no other systems possess. 
Kequires no Nuts, Boits, Screws, or Packing. 


VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW, 
And 34 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 


London -Great New St., Fleet St., E.C, 


Guaranteed 5 Years. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Proeess, 
/POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), —_- 


|POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to ~ 
73 inches wide). 


/POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers, - 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


GEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 


+ eure ne site 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOCRAPHED 


PHOTO-COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill. Street, Broadway, 


WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 185: Westminster. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘Cartoons, London.” 
Ce ES i RS ea NS INES 


LIGHTNING : 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Ereetors, 


W. J. FURSE &.CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired: ‘Church Spires Restored. 5 
Py aL RA en & FURSH,) NOTTINGHAM aa ah , 


BEECHINGS, LTD. 
“ What we 
can do 


for YOU.” 


Write us to send you, Post nee the above beautifully 
printed Pamphlet. 


= 163 STRAND — 


OLUME LXVII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d. . 
Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


———— 


‘RAG ‘TAR PAVING, 


ham 


.Asphalte: Manufacturers & Contractors. 


HEATING 


eo with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR 


_ Sunk, giving abundant supplies of Pure Water. 


Pee: 12, 1902.) 


COALVILLE. 


“THE: ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


«SUPPLEMENT 


For (Contract No. 3) delivery and erection at the proposed new 


pumping station at Coalville, in the county of Leicester, of 
two compound inverted tandem pumping-engines, each 
capable of lifting not less than 240,000 gallons of water in 
twelve hours, and two steel Lancashire boilers, 6 feet 
-6 inches diameter; 20 feet long, including all steam and 
water pipe connections and fittings, foundation bolts, 


plates and girders, overhead traveller, &c. 
EVERARD, engineer, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 


Mr. J. B. 


DOVER. 


11 


For street, works in the extended portion of Beaconsfield Road; 


and erection of a steel bridge with retaining walls, &e. 
Mr. HENRY E. STILGOE, borough engineer, Maison Dieu 


House, Dover. 


H. Richardson . ‘ sp PumehEw hams » £2,200 0 0 
W. & E. Noakes : : 5 2,178 oO oO 
G. Munro. 3 1,885 °*3- 7 
E, STOKES, London Road, Dover (accepted) | F731 eof OD 


Hayward- -Tyler CGO ahs 3 - . 249,075.15, 3 GREAT MARLOW. 
Thornewill & Warham : . : » 8,174 © O| For the construction of a covered service reservoir at Northend 
A, F. Craig & Co, Ltd. . : : . - 7,999 9 90 Woods, about 14 mile from Bourne End station 
D. Stewart & Co (1902), Ltd. . se1573. A; O H. Hilliwcae ‘ ‘ F : ; TA1,4922 8) 6 
Fairbairn, Lawson, Combe, Barbour, Ltd. ase OF. O Ci Forda x * : " 4 x , 12974 °o..D 
Grant, Ritchie & Co. , . : 7,100 0-0 M.E. Fitt . : - : ; pits 1,269 oo 
Fawcett, Preston & Co.,Ltd. . . « «71273030 O- O S.Wood.  ,. tet: ‘ : : . 1,206 19 I 
A. Dodman & Co, Ltd. Ee ne 84G418 049. G, Hi Gibson 1,060 0 0 
Glenfield & Kennedy, Ltd. Son 3) 64 Week Sont, 998 17. 3 
Gimson & €o, Ltd. : ° a a3, 70ORY 77.0 Streeters & Todhunter 993 18 5 
Robinson, Cocks & Co. : : . 6,656 19 8 Fenton, Son & Co. 928 11 if 
Summers & Scott, Ltd. A ° - 6,376.0 0 Hunt & Son. 917 0 0 
V;: Coates & Co., Ltd. « . +. : 0335255" 0 Bott & SKENNETT, 25 Victoria Street, West- 
‘Harvey & Co., Ltd. . : 2 4 «© « 5,638'.:9 0 minster (accepted). Z B ; ; aos ts al 0 
Central Marine Engine Works. : Ss 314) OL O 
Ashton, Frost & Co., Ltd. : ‘ 0532884:.0) 0 HAMMERSMITH. 
J. Watr & Co., Birmingham eeneniedY - -1-4;927 17 © | For street works in Rednall Terrace. Mr. H. Marr, borough 
As surveyor. 
DEVONPORT. W.. Peters & Con sme Ree ae elie) a Ain S66 Ae 
For erection of a special school, Exmouth Road, Stoke. J. Meston i 696 0 o 
Messrs. HINE & ODGERS, architects, Lockyer Street, E. Parry & Co. ; ; ; , 615 0-0 
Plymouth. B. Nowell & Co... 594.0 0 
Roach & Lovell Se gee ibd kek at ee 8 0} G. Winery & Co, The Grove, Hammersmith 
y : ; A ‘ BP Aid - oe O : : . : - 
Jenkin & Son ~ © 935:2,440'"O oO cede 579 9 0 
‘Matcham & Co. - 2,414 0 0 LEATHERHEAD. 
ma ; jt : ; a: Sos > 5 For road works, &c, at the Blind school. 
WeE Blake. ; : : i . 2,193 0 0 R. D. DANIEL, East Acton, W. (accepted ) . 41,050 '0 o 
Lethbridge & Son E d meting Co O 
Ravebam Bros. 2,181 90 oO ea 
A. N. Coles 2,089 0 o| For installing a heating plant at the Kirkstall Road tramways 
Richards . f 2,080 0 oO car depot. 
Crockerell - 2015.0) 0 MATHER & PLATT, LTD., Park SES) Man- 
T. MAy, Plyinouth (accepted 1,968 0 oO chester (accepted) . : TLAZOs 165 0 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


Artificial Stone §& Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 


A.c. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
/ OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.E. 


HOT WATER, 
High and Low 
Also STEAM. 


ALFRED GRINDROD & CO. 
WEST sT., SHEFFIELD. 


Telephone No. 2740. VEN Tl [ ATi N C 


4LL WORK GUARANTEED. 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THHE FIRST QUALITY. 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, CORBY, KETTERING 
a 


BROKEN STONE, 
PAVING SETTS & 


Specialties 
in Polished Polished Work. 


WATER SUPPLIES 


To MANSIONS, COUNTRY HOUSES, TOWNS, VILLAGES, 
FARMS, &c. Thousands of springs discovered by W. Stone, 
Expert Water Finder. ** Artesian and other Wells Bored and 
Illustrated 


Fibrous. Plaster 


lu 
DECORATIONS. 


7H. E. GAZE, 16 Hinde St., LONDON, W. 
CORNICES READY for FIXING from 64. root. 


ESTIMATES FOR SPEOIAL WORK. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of. Fire-clay, | 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


London: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, EEGs 


CROGGON & SON. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKING. 
INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
« DURABLE” ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 
CALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 

ANO ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 
CALVANISED CORR'CATED ROOFING SHEETS. 
Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 


PATENT TUBULAR 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEATHER: PROOF. 


Chancery Lane, W.C. 


books free.—Address. W. STONE, Artesian and Con- 
Sulting Well Engineer, Bolingbroke Hall, Spilsby. 


‘London Office : 7 Quality Court, io 


OVERDOORS, CEILINGS, CAPS, TRUSSES, ' &c. 


The Farnley Iron Co: Ltd. Leeds. 


Porcelain Baths, Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks.| 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE. 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIG, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


James Bectord & Co, 


VENTILATORS 


hh \ (Successors to 
b i) CHAS. WATSON,F.R.S.A.,& HILL & HEY), 


LO hi Ventilating Engineers, 


Mount street, HALIFAX. 


Te ZT 


a 


. “EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zino 
throughout, 


Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture. 


nee Lists, Oatalogues, Hsti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 
Tele. Address, 
“ Ventilator. Halifax.” 


SSS 

= 
=— 
== 


821530. 


REG. No 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


|Unsurpassed for Horizonta! and Verttcal Damp 


‘JOHN KIN G, Courses. 
LIMITED, The Best Me.erial for 
ENGINEERS |/Paths, Floors. Roots, Stables, Cowsheds, 
LIV E R POO L: Coacn-houses, &c. 


te pes OE TU 
. GOVERNMENT 


Every description of Agpiblte laid and supplied. : 


T. FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 


STA BLISE ED 
1851 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON. : LONDON SCHOOL’ BOARD— continued. 
For construction of a building fitted with hot and cold water Harwood Road. 
at the artisans’ dwellings, Stoney Lane. C. Curd & Sons . r A : _ 3 . £210 6 
FINCH & CO. (accepted) . . : : - £2,508 Oo 0 W. Hammond . : ye : , . 203 Gree 
For making-up of Cecil Road at Muswell Hill, N. Messrs. ba pes se fA ys 8 ee sa ae le Pe 
Frederick’s Pl Old y eine 4 : Lee 
Me & Co, surveyors, 4 Frederic ace, Jewry, W. Brown & Cone Canes age eI 
C. W. Kittincpack & Co, James Street, Camden. Town, . Duncombe Road. 
N.W. (accepted) C.& W. Hunnings . : ; : } - £456 8. 0 
McCormick & Sons. ot eS et 0 
J. Stewart . 5 : ; ‘ . CFS 4 372 Gee 
LONDON S8CHOOL BOARD. Stevens Bros. ; E ; . 2 8 B4Qcroue 
The interiors of the following schools will be cleaned BATE BROS. (acceptea) : see 2. 2 363. 3Cne 
between December 13, 1902, and January 3, 1903:— | i CIeE ve 
Ty) Tai! M. Pearson . we a 
Holloway Bros. . : : 4 : 157.0000 Thompson & Beveridge . ° . . - 152 9 0 
G. H. Sealy ee EAS : cae a. 140 O20 W. Chappell Heep . - oe ge ae 
F. Chidley . : 2 2 ; é 4 1 @3ae13 ©O W. Hornett . : : : sf wage 4 . 138 Gag 
W. Chappell f : ? mei | 7 Se Yes Oo J. R. Sims (accepted) . : : : - 9610 0 
F. T. Chinchen & Co. , : 4 ; oa I2AcLO sO . Tonhard Wall oe an 
W. R. & A Hide 2 : : : PL 150.20 Johnson'& Co. eae ig, £260 10108 
W. BRown’& SONS (accepted) : . . ELL O20 ACC AE IE ; 2230 come 
Choumert Road. Holliday & Greenw ood, Ltd. : ‘ j .' 227-°o tee 
W. V. Goad.) . 8 no Vian PR en opto aw W. Hayter & Son : - 8 a oe Sy omg 
Hi: [thet 26) nee OS ie ee Oem eo W. Banks. . . . - 2 OO ES ae 
J*&'C. Bowyer . : ; : : : vi e250) 20 W. J. Howie : : : : ° 176 0 0 
A’ Blacki& Son 250 © Gaus) ce) \ can) Se eon ian H. Groves . ~ 9 ES 160" Caae 
W. J. Howie : 3 ; : : 3 . 23 0 0 S. MUSGROVE (accepted yey : oA 24 2) FSR ae 
W.. Sayer & Sons. Resse era nea nite ne 210 MO Abhey Street. Grate é 
Maxwell Bros ) Atl, 3 : . ; 2 Toe OmO TS: Filiseton & Sons : n F i  f,220 10 0 
E. TRIGGS (accepted) . 3 : Se ON eae BO war Viney & Stone . : aes : . 5° 190: oan 
W. Hooper. 2 5 ww te 210. 0, O | Haydon & Sons) 5.) 
Shepperton Road. W. Silk & Son. : ohare : : . * 126) Ome 
MeGort ee sane £232 G. Barker . : : ; : . 124 00 
1 c ° . ° ° . Oo oO (Gy , s . " or 2 
C.& W. Hunnings . : : : 5 206 O oO Watus (accepted) . NO 
Stevens: Bros." asain) Msi. Coe ean ae LQOmTONEG Scrution Stre ¢, A 
J. Grover.& Son . ; : : : 22 70 £40 50 Belcher & Co., Ltd. . : ; 5 : . £259 17ane 
G S.S. Williams & Son. : . : PE Were Lo J. Haydon & Sons. : : : 7 . 162 10. 0 
Marchant & Hirst F : | Ae ate “O72 ORO Stevens Bros. . ‘ : , , : . 159 Tomine 
.'G Barker os c ° i) TOS Sa O.enO Corfield & Co. . s 3 -. 1430 
C. DEARING & SON (accepted) . ; A . 148 0.0 PARROTT & Isom (accepted ) ; : : . +585 ema 


TD. M AHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
‘ 4 4 BiCK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London." LON: ‘ON, B.C. Telephone 274 Holborn. 
a 1861. 


ee: ALFRED W ALKER & SON, _7 Upper James St., Colden Sq., Londen, W. Postal 
Leeds. Woodville, Pudsey, Leeds. Mee 


CONTRACTORS FOR AnD” SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, &e, 


EXECUTED IN ALE PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Buildings, 


Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). 
Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavinzs laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, ‘‘ Walkers, Concreters, Pudsey.” 


FIREPROOF WALLS & FLOORS 


ECONOMY IN SPACE, Y. 
COST, TIME, &c. SECTION 


CEPATEN 
OHEET. 


SOUND, pe 
Pinar imc V/) oy R MIN PROOF 


Used by H.M. Government, Admiralty, War Office, India Office, H.M. Office of Works, 
London County Council, &c. &c. 


( WORKS: WALDO ROAD, WILLESDEN, NW. 
Sy CATALOGUE AND QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION. 


Nes W yLb, 


THE FIREPROOF PARTITION SYNDICATE, LTD. 


10 YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 


| 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued, LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 
Curtain: Road, ., Bellenden Road, 
Belcher & Co., Ltd. £237 15 0] A, Black & Son . pile £297 ‘00 
Viney & Stone 165 0 0 Rice & Son. 289 0' 0 
Johnson & Co. 162 10 O} H,. Line 271 On O 
Stevens Bros. 158 I0 0 W. J. Howie 269 00 
J. F.. Holliday 150 0 O| J. &C. Bowyer |. 267 0 Oo 
‘G. Barker 149 90 0 W. Sayer & Son. ° ‘ : - : 252 Qo 
Gavin Bros. 145 9 0 Je a, Fovdar cues . 241 0 O 
PARROTT” & Isom (accepted) ‘99 9.0] ‘Maxwell Bros., Ltd. ee a ee 229 ¥ Ol 
Gayhurst Road. W. HOOPER (accepted ) : : : A - 215 oF @ 
J. Stewart . enor £299 16 o , , 
€. Willmott & Son. : 231 15 oO fi Hanes & © 5 Gis ee g 
W. Shurmur & Sons, Ltd. . maabeun 0 |@ yr oe eee £387 0 0 
W Silk & Son : 2138 0, 0 A. Black Bae act 323 0-90 
Barrett & Power . Beer 8.18 iw. Bh Trowie on”. ts a 2 
‘G, Wales i Rice & Son 38 fo ae) 
G. Barker . a: 1949 Ol oF Tress Ste he oy eR Sig OP 
CORFIELD & Co. (accepted ) eae 179.10 O} yyy Hee emcees ert eth | Acs “REDE GF O 
see Road. Ww. TOS: Soniaccepted) . . | Beate 
wi Harries & Co.. - £446 0 0 ? a cep ) BRNO oe 
’ W. J. Mitchell & Son . 3c8 0 oO Sussex Road. 
H. Line. . 306 9 O|  Lathey Bros. . £262 0 0 
J. & C. Bowyer « -294°0' .0 Rice & Son. 24s 0G 
W. V Goad 292.0 O| J. Garrett& Son. . 229 0 0 
W. Sayer & Son . 280 Io oO Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. 228 0 0 
A. Black & Son . 276. 0 oO H. & G..Mallett . : 222 10 O 
Maxwell Bros, Ltd. . 243 0 O E. Triggs. . 222 00 
RICE & SON (accepted) 2540+, 0 Maxwell Bros., Ltd. 219.0 © 
Camden Street eye and CHP Si eet ( junior boys). W. READ (accepted ) : 197 0 © 
C & W. Hunnings .£126 0 o Laxon Street. 
H. Wall & Co. SE2ES" Oy Q ‘ Airs 
Marchant & Hirst IlI0 0.0 Hop witees aa oY a 
T. Crunys ye Fi ie J. Harries & Co . 267 GG 
SrnyENe BROs. (accepted ve . 99 IO oO W. Sayer & Sons Ann te 
pte Basnett Road. J. GREENWOOD (accepted) . 246 17 6 
General Builders, Ltd. ZS 193 0 O 
Martin, Wells & Co, Ltd. 1Q0 0" 0 Princess Road. 
E. B Tucker 163 90 O T. Cruwys £294 0 0 
R. S. Ronald Y *16c"0' 0 Thompson & Beveridge ‘ ; 197 0 0 
a. Fiood  . Se.J55a00 .O Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd. . 195 0 O 
E P. Bulled & Co. mnl4G-- 0 -Q W Densham & Sons . : 178 10.0 
C. GURLING (accepied ) 145 0 Oo W. CHAPPELL (accepted ) 158 Io oO 


MEDWAY) 


T. 


(CM. 
ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET, 


DEPTFORD, S.E. 
Dinner Lifts a Specialty. 


THE SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR 


ALTERNATING & CONTINUOUS 


__ DIRECT COUPLED 
ELECTRIC LIFTS. 


| 
| HYDRAULIC, STEAM, OR 
| HAND POWER. 


WROUGH 


Iron or Steel 


WINDOWS 


ROOF LIGHTS) 
CASEMENTS 


Write for Prices. 
CLOBE ENCINEERING WORKS, 


CARDIFF. 


|GALV" 


| 


T |BALDWINS, bv. 


FORMERLY 
E. P. & W. BALDWIN, Ltd. 
ALFRED BALDWIN & CO., Ltd. 
WRIGHT, BUTLER & CO., Ltd., 


THE pea ele GALVANIZED IRON CO., Ltd. 


COLD ROLLED | AND a ae ANNEALED 


CORRUGATED 


AND 


PLAIN WORKING-UP 
SHEETS. 


: TIN PLATES AND TINNED SHEETS. 
IRON ROOFING 


AND 


eae iy 


OF ALL 


GALVANIZERS xinos'or IRONWORK. 
TANKS & CISTERNS. 


LONDON OFFICE — 
5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT mcrae 
NETHERNE. : REIGATE. 

For foundations of a road about 1,609 yards long on theasylum | For sewerage works in Horley, in the county of Surrey, for the 
estate -at -Netherne, near Coulsdon. Mr. GEORGE T. purpose of the extension of the main drainage of the dis- 
HINE, architect, 35 Parliament Street, Westminster. trict. .Messrs. JOHN TAYLOR, Sons & SANTO, CRIMP, 

Streeter Bros. % , é ; ; - £4,303, 4. 2 engineers, 27 Great George Street, Westminster. 
H. Willcock & Co . 4 : 5 : ADO a, med M. S, Kitteringham . 4 : : ; hh 715.17 6 
Lawrence & Thacker - : : : -. 4,15415,-0 Jax che binns , ‘ : : 3 ieee 375 2) 6 
W. Adamson . . : . : ; e107 Saad A. G..Qsenton . "i : S : - 3357 TGC mae 
E. Parry & Co. : A : é a - 43,044 .-020 Haslemere Builders, ‘Ltd. . : : A -'§°3{48S:70% G 
C. Mott & Sons 5 4 : . : 21 MROZ2 aL 7 aud Turnbull & Co.. p 4 : : < «. BATA 7 
A. C: Soan . A ; Seep a O53 3) Alo Bllest ooh, : } 2 ws SS ao 
W. Cunliffe : : 3 : eSBs nO F,W. Trimm . a ; : ; i -  3,:067::,0 Fe 
W. L. Meredith & eee Lidteie : ‘ «3.4380 20" 10 Jie. eackatd © Wi , : 3 3 : . “2,992: 0 o 
J. G. Pickard . ; ( ; © »3,310270100 J. Meston.. : ; 4 : : z ..2,849:11 6 
Ee Tess. ; 4 4 : : 4 « 3,246;..0; 0 H. Robert. ’ : 4 c 3) eae « 257O7AF2 atom 
E. B. Yewen . A : : . . S esl Sek ance G..R. Mann. : : : 4 ‘ > 12,698, 57.8 
T. Adams’. A : : ‘ 5 é aa Mlle Oe) 8 Johnson & Langley . : é : . 2,694-17 10 
J. & Binns 4 : ; 5 ; RUE AG os ES Pe G Belk: ..°. ‘ : : : ¥ ‘ » 2,598.0, 0 
J. Meston . g : 4 : 3 : - 1 3,070e1 5.510 C. Ford . : . ; A ‘. 0. “ay 325550420. 
C. Ford. Soren ; 5 : : + 4a2,055 70150 G.G Rayner : 2,518 I5 II 
J.May.: ; : ; : : 2 s42,0Q0% 05.0 STREETERS & TODHUNTER, Goldalming (ac- it: Aa 
J. T. Trueman . pares 5 Saka 2,002 0 20 wit : ° . : is » 2,465, 1.07% OF 
1D VE ePorteroug. 2,849 0 O ie fi 
S. KAVANAGH & Co , Surbiton Hill (accepted ) 2,763 1 8 ‘ SEVENOAKS. 
ea ea cacnneea "Gardening and Estate Glo 10mO For widening and fencing Halstead Station Road. 
: 642 
Practical Landscape Gardening and Estate °' W. BowEN, Halstead, 2 147,1cssandyi [gags (accepted 
Development Co., chalk : ; : sa2sto2 TOMO ay ‘ 
NORTH SHIELDS. pices 


For sewerage and street works in Victoria Road anda aie of 
Cross Road, Southwick, Sussex. Mr. GEORGE WALTER 
~ WARR, surveyor. 


For extension of the Queen Victoria schools, Coach Lane, 
North Shields. Messrs. MARSHALL & TWEEDY, architects, 


17 Eldon Square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Te Chambers ‘ ; 2 ; Baie 2 £2,145; 0 © 
T. PATTERSON, Whitley Bay (accepted) . - 47,769 0 Oo J.& T.. Binns . ‘ ; i a RM iy 
SCOTLAND. J. Meston. . . 1,492°0 0 
For street works in Erskine Street, Aberdeen. Mr, WILLIAM J. WuITTINGTON, Southwick (accepted) . © T,499\1 Ouse 
DYACK, burgh surveyor. 
J. McApamM & SONS, 47-49 Charlotte Street . SOYLAND. 

(accepted ) . A . £373 9 7 | For erection of a mason’s wall about 200 yards long and 5 feet 
For providing aa laying Baer es yards of 4- inch and high from the surface of the road, at Blackhouse reservoir. ' 
6-inch cast-iron pipes, for the Grangemouth Town Council Mr. JOHN WADSWORTH, surveyor, Ripponden. 

Messrs. A. & W. BLACK, engineers, Falkirk.’ I. SMITH, Lower Shaw, Ripponden 41 38. per pole (accepted )s 
J. BRYCE, West Lochgreen, oe (ac- A. UTTLEY,; Moor Farm, Ripponden, railing fixing, 
cepted) . : A SUL 1,TOOP LAT a0 2id. per yard (accepted ). 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HAHILU AND DOULTING STONE CO. 
(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St.. °TRAND, 
ki ee 


‘Impermeable” Concrete Paving 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &c. © 


ARTIFICIAL STON For Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, Heads, Window- 
Dressings, &c. Fireproof MKloe-rs and Stairs. — 


F. BRADFORD & CO. HOMERTON, LONDON, N.E. 


 EFoR Aik CLIMW ATES. 
WATER-PROOF, ROT-PROOF. 2 
1 INSECT-PROOF, 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Liles, lron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING on Jorsts. Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES 
DAMP and DEADENS SounD. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LO., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W.  EstTaBLisHED 1870: 
—_—————— 


American Maple Flooring: 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced. 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 168,10 176 DRUMMOND SIREET, NW. 


Telephone No 773 King’s Oross. Telegraphic Address “ Veneer. Lopdon.” 


Vol. LXVT!, of THE ARCHITKC?. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Price 42s. 6d. Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


eee eee 


STONE: 


For erecting boundary fence and laying mains at the new 


cemetery. 


WATFORD. 


For construction of a 23 feet 6 inch girder bridge. 
Dupont & Co., Derby Road (accepted) . - £642 19 2 


H. J. MERRICK (accepted) . . ° . AeRET ES Say 5 
STRATTON.| 

For construction of 13,950 yards run 9- -inch, 12-inch and 15- 
inch stoneware pipe sewers and 224 yards run 9-inch and 
12-inch cast-iron pipe sewers, with manholes and other 
work, and of 8,920 super yards of filter and storm-water 
beds, and the laying-out of 7 acres of land. Messrs 

| _ BEESLEY, SON & NICHOLS, engineers, 11 Victoria Street, 

\" Westminster, S.W. 

W. B. WINCHCOMBE, Wroughton wie ta ) 

TUNBRIDGE WELL 
_ or alterations and additions to the Pees offices. at the 


WEST BROMWICH. 
For alterations and additions to the Volunteer drill hall. 
SMITH & SON, West Bromwich (accepted ) (§875% 2.e 


WEST HARTLEPOOL. 
For sewerage work in Mainsforth Terrace. 


borough engineer. 
I BURN, West Hartlepool (accepted ). 


For papering and painting the municipal buildings. 
BROWN, borough engineer. 
1s W. STOKELL, West Hartlepool (accepéed ). 


Mr. J. W. BROWN, 


411,416 8 o Mr. J. W. 


town-hall buildings. Mr. W. H. MAXWELL, borough | For street works in Park Road and on the south side of 
Lp ba Grange Road. Mr. JOHN BRowN, borough engineer. 
Martin & Co. . £460 0 0 J. BURN, West Hartlepool (accepted). 
Leney & Sons ‘ » 443.9 0 
' Goodwin Bros. . : 3 ; , ‘ 375 10 oO For supply and fixing complete of about 130 yards of 
| J. N. Jeffery DMMB ec a igey 73" 9 creosoted, close-boarded post-and-rail undressed fence 
| SeeneliBros. >.” .. ; : ; se 34560 si o at the Chester Road. allotments. Mr. J. W. BRown, 
J. Smith. 343 13.0 borough engineer. 
T. BATES, 6 Nevill Terrace, Montacute Road, F. ALDER, West Hartlepool (accepzed ). 
Tunbridge Wells (accepted) . . A id 3a7s OO YORK. 
j WALES. For sewering and street works in Harrison Street, Heworth, 
For sewage works at Libanus Road, Ebbw Vale, Mon. Mr. and Newby Terrace, Wigginton Road. Mr. ‘At CREER, 
iT: J: THOMAS, town surveyor. Aa city engineer. 
W. Brown, Merthyr Tydfil (acceplea) ~*£40.:0 0 £245 2 0 


T. LANE (accepted) . : ; . : 
For renewals and repairs to the engines and boilers at the 
Cogan pumping station, Cardiff. 
TYNESIDE ENGINE WorKs, LTD., Cardiff 
(accepted ) : - : £1900, 0 


Received too late for Classification. 


CROYDON. 

For erection of a pair of houses at Eden Road,.Croydon. Mr, 
FRANK WINDSOR, architect and surveyor, "Bank Buildings, 

1 High Street, Croydon. 


| WALMBR. 
| For sewerage works in Granville Road, Walmer, Kent. 
HERBERT W. BARKER, surveyor. 


Mr. 


A.C. Soan . ~£425. 0.0 Bulled & Co. . Ai. 02700 Garo 
G.H Denne & Son pan 734, O40 F, Knight, jun. . 1,500 ‘0 oO 
S.& R. Jefford arugdo, 52/0 Huntley Bros. . 15300. 5901.0 
J. Mills e278. 6. GO W. Potter. 1,390.0. 0 
Turner & Co. S245. 0. O W. E. Barnes . 1,350.0. 0 
W. Wilson . Nigh Keyes) Smith & Sons . 7,326.2 00 0 
J. E. TURNER, Walmer (accepzed ) 300 0 O E J. SAUNDERS (accepted eae (0 Je ©) 


Tu: BATH STONE FIRMS, L™- 


. TELEGRAMS: 


thd Devots— 
| ees ee BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, 
| ‘ : 1 ” L. & S.WR., NINE ELMS, S.w. 
| Beotire’ CREREOOR? Head Offices: BATE. ER ERBNENOR ROAD, PIMLICO, 
) LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. A 
| MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. ows Pa & 
QUARRIES. qal® nes, q QUARRIES. 02 € 
| MONK’S PARK. gi {ul ptr pBE . BOX GROUND. 
| CORSHAM DOWN. <0 G & cet COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. gore Lhe bates STOKE GROUND. 
= FARLEIGH DOWN. ERO QO” tained only of | WESTWOOD GROUND. Os le 
i Registered BRADFORD. eg PORTLAND, Reéisfered 
The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. 


TRADE MARK 


TRADE MARK, 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


VENTILATION AND WARMING 


By Mecuanical Means, with Filtered, Washed, Warmed, and Humic tied Air. 
‘THE AIR OF APARTMENTS ee FROM 8 TO IG TIMES PER HOUR WITHOUT DRAUCHTS. ALL BUILDINGS DONE CAN BE REFERRED TO. 
MaADECIRA ag Fens UO, Gt ED BAG 23 SES is Tie tA SING = 


= KEY, Engineer, Mansion House Chambers (11 Queen Victoria St.), LONDON, E.C. 
And 109 Hope Street, GLASGOW. 


TELEPHONE, POST OFFICE—NO. 4,258, CENTRAL. 


BEDFORD LEMERE«CO. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Wood: and Forests, the London County Couneil, &e. 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. §0,000 ARCHITECT JRAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS, 


i427 STRAND, LONI DON], W .C. (FIRST FLGOR, 


oes 


| 
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SUPPLEMENT 
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CONTRACT OPEN. 

CHELSEA.— Dec. 17.—For pulling-down certain buildings 
numbered 143 to 165 (odd), Sydney Street; and Nos. 244 to 
248 (even), King’s Road, Chelsea, with their appurtenances, and 
clearing away the materials and’ débris from the site, and for 
the erection of hoardings around the site. Mr. Joshua Dowl- 
ing, Clerk to the Guardians, Guardians’ Offices, 250 King’s 
Road, Chelsea, S.W. ' 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


MR. JAMES A. ROBERTSON, chief electrical engineer with 
Messrs. Denny Brothers, Dumbarton, has been appointed 
electrical engineer for Greenock, at a salary of 2504. per 
annum. 

AT last week’s meeting of Dundee Town Council, it was 
reported that Mr. W. H. Tittensor, electrical engineer, had 
been offered the appointment of electrical engineer of Preston. 
Ex- Provost Brownlee stated that he had advised Mr. Tittensor 
to delay accepting till the Town Council had an opportunity 
of saying whether they would raise his salary, and he moved 
that his salary be raised from 400/. to 5co/, On objection 
being taken by a member to this, Mr. Tittensor approached 
ex- Provost Brownlee and had a conversation with him, and the 
latter, rising, said he had just been informed by Mr. Tittensor 
that he had felt honourably bound to accept the Preston ap- 
pointment. It was agreed to take steps to appoint a new 
engineer for Dundee: 


TRADE NOTES. 

ALL SAINTS CHURCH, Lockerbie, NB, is being fitted 
with their “small tube” hot-water heating apparatus by 
Messrs John King, Ltd, engineers, Liverpool, employing their 
latest improved economical coil heater. 

THE Selby Urban District Council have given instructions 
to Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, Guildford 
Street, Leeds, to fix a large size Cambridge quarter chime 
clock with four large external dials in the tower of Selby 
Abbey. : 

THE tender of the Columbian Fireproofing Company, Ltd., 
37 King William Street, EC, has been accepted by the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway for fireproof floors at their 
new Offices, Nos. 10, 11 and 12 Great College Street, West- 


minster, and they have just completed their work at the New 
Medical Schools, Cambridge, for Mr. E. S. Prior, M.A., of 
3 Old Serjeants’ Inn, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

THE London Fireproof Plate Wall Company, Ltd., inform 
us that they have secured under tender the contract for the 
whole of the divisional partitions for workmen’s dwellings in 
Regency Street, Westminster, for the Westminster City 
Council. They were in competition with several other firms, 
but the housing committee recommended their manufacture, 
Messrs John Mowlem & Co. are the contractors. The same 
company are also erecting their partitions in the four large 
blocks of artisans’ dwellings now in course of completion at 
High Street, Stoke Newington, the property of -the Four per 
Cent. Dwellings Company, for which Messrs. Dove Bros. are 
the contractors. vows 


_ VARIETIES, a 
A NEW Board school is being built at Leytonstone ; the architect 
is Mr. Jacques, of Fen Court, Gracechurch Street, London. 

MR. SHINER, of Crutched Friars, London, E.C., is the 
architect for the new Carnegie free library about to be erected 
at Grays, in Essex. : : 

Mr. HENRY GILMAN, the energetic and successful manager 
of the Crystal Palace, died at:his residence at Upper Norwood 
on the 3rd inst. 
the Palace, amongst whom he was very popular. 

THE Chancery Lane Safe Deposit Company have for the 
fifth time during the last ten years added an extensive annexe 


He will be greatly missed by the personnel of 


to their immense area of safes and strong rooms, which are, we: - 


believe, the largest in the world. ‘ 

THE Mayor of Sheffield in his speech on the occasion of his 
elevation to the civic chair, incidentally remarked that those 
who were interested in archeology and antiquarian matters 
would realise that the acquisition by the Corporation. of the 
old half-timbered house in Tenant Street as auxiliary offices 
would insure its being carefully preserved as a relic of days 
gone by. The house in question, formerly in the possession of 
the late town clerk, is the quaintest bit of Old Derby yet 
remaining intact. It was probably built ‘in ‘the “spacious 
times” of Queen Elizabeth, say about 1483. The house is but 
little known to Derby péople, and when first seen has a some- 
what startling effect, for there is nothing in the structure 
fronting the street to give a clue to the ‘ul 
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building behind. A single step seems to take you from the 
atmosphere of the twentieth to that of the fifteenth century. 


THE new burgh school at Rutherglen, N.B, was formally 
opened by Colonel J. M.’ Denny, M.P. for the Kilmarnock 
burghs, on the 6th inst. The new building takes the place of 
a former schocl, which was removed on account of its want of 
accommodation for the increased number of pupils attending 
it The present edifice will give accommodation for 1,000 
pupils, and has cost 13,000/. The style of the building is 
a simple treatment of English Renaissance The elevation to 
King Street has two gables, with large flat oriels terminated 
with scroll pediment. On the front to King Street are the 
principal entrances used for infants. Here are also the play- 
grounds and latrines for boys and girls There are two large 
gateways for boys and girls respectively. The north front is 
very imposing, showing the staircase windows going up with 
arched tops with two tower-like parts on each side. At this 
frontage are the entrances for the boys and girls of the higher 
standards from High Street. The plan of the school has a 
large central hall, with classrooms on either side. The infants 
are on the ground floor, and the higher standards on the two 
upper flats. The masters and assistants’ rooms are on the 
ground floor, near the entrances to the school There are 
ample-cloak-rooms, both for infants and the higher standards. 
The cooking-room and the chemistry-room are on the upper 
flat, with kitchen attached. The school is well lighted, the hall 


~ having a roof-light the whole length. 


ALL SAINTS CHURCH, Claverley, six miles from Bridg- 
north, was reopened for divine worship on Sunday, the 7th inst. 


The restoration has been carried out in accordance with the 

plans of Mr W. Wood Bethell, and the estimate of the archi- 

tect was 4,502/.. The work: included the necessary repairs to 

roofs and walls, the lowering of the floor to its original level, 
and so unearthing the bases of the Norman columns, the 

removal of the galleries and thereby restoring the fine pro- 

portions of the nave. The plaster and whitewash have been 

taken from the walls, and this led to the discovery of some rare 

examples of Norman art They are of unique interest on. 

account of their exceptionally early date (1170), and the prin- 

cipal subject represented This is an incident in the battle of 

Senlac or Hastings. The incident, evidently intended as the 

motif of the painting, suggested to the vicar of Claverley (the 

Rev. T. W. Harvey) a clue to the meaning of the whole, 

namely, that,the painting is a pictorial representation of the 

personal encounter recorded in the ‘“ Roman de Rou” between 

Roger de Montgomery and a gigantic Englishman, captain of 
Ioo men. ‘To account for its existence upon the walls of this 

church it must be remembered that Earl Roger was the builder 

of the church and the founder of the chapter of canons asso- » 
ciated with it, and also that by the ruling caste and. their clergy 

the Norman Conquest had been invested with a semi-religious. 
halo ; it had not only been solemnly blessed by the Pope, but 

had received the sanction of success. The other paintings in 

the spandrels of the arcade and elsewhere are of a more 

ordinary character—the incidents in the lives of saints, the 

torments of hell, and figures of the seraphim, &c. The 

borderings throughout are of a very elaborate character, red, 

yellow and pink being the colours principally used. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE Australian Government has accepted a tender for the con- 
struction of an outer harbour at Port Adelaide. The cost will 
be nearly half a million. 

THE Malvern District Council has decided to acquire 
additional land near the old gasworks at a cost of 1,200/. The 
Council appointed a committee to prepare a scheme for the 
erection and working of a public library. 

A SCHEME for the enlargement of the public baths has 
been adopted by the Gainsborough Urban Council. A swim- 
ming bath, 713-feet long and 20 feet wide, will be provided, 
the cost of the additional length being estimatéd at 800/. 
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“THE Aston School Board have appointed Messrs. Cossins, 
Peacock & Bewlay, of Birmingham, as architects for the new 
schools in Fentham Road, the cost of which is estimated at 


4,7000. 


THE Birkenhead Board of Education have conditionally 
approved the plans submitted by the School Board for the 
erection of a higher elementary school in Conway Street, 
adjacent to the General Post Office, for the accommodation of 
330 boys and 350 girls. 

THE foundation-stone of a new Independent Methodist 
church at High Park, Southport, has been laid. The new 
building, situated in Old Park Lane, will be built at a cost of 
1,400/, and take the place of a small structure facing High 
Park Road, built twenty-two years ago. 


A Loca Government Board inquiry has recently been held 
into the application of the Town Council to borrow 2,273¢. for 
purposes of street improvement, 1oo/. for the construction of a 
footbridge over the Colne near Middle: Mill, and. 11,693/. for 
defraying the balance of the cost of the town hall. 


Av a meeting of the Ayr School Board the clerk (Mr. John 
Douglas) reported that the Department had approved of the 
plans for the new school prepared by Mr John Eaglesham, 
Ayr. It was decided that the new school should be known as 
New Park school 

SINCE the scheme for building a new workhouse at 
Evesham was defeated the expenditure of large sums in addi- 
tions and improvements to the old buildings has been agreed 
to. A new infirmary has been erected, and at the Jast meeting 
of the Board of Guardians estimates for new tramp wards and 
offices amounting to 4,500/. were submitted. 


Tue Swinton and Pendlebury District Council are con- 
sidering the adoption of a scheme for dealing with the sewage 
of the district; which will involve an expenditure of “close upon 
10,0007, The Salford Corporation’s new cemetery” is in the 
neighbourhood, and there is a likelihood of new works being 
built there. 

THE Manchester Council has sanctioned the contribution 
from the city of 3,200/. towards the cost of rebuilding the 
Blackley Reformatory. The total cost of the rebuilding will 
amount to 19,000/., of which 9,o00/. is being given by the 
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Lancashire County Council and the Manchester and Salford - 
Councils. 


NEw buildings, costing about 4,000/., are to be erected at 
Carnoustie station, N.B. The plans have been finally adjusted 
by the railway authorities and-work is to be commenced imme- 
diately. The question of a new station is one that has been 
raised repeatedly by the municipal authorities of the burgh, 
and as far back as three years ago the railway companies 
promised to erect suitable buildings. 


AT a meeting of the sewage disposal committee of the 
Carlisle Town Council it was decided to recommend the 
Council to adopt a scheme for treating the sewage of the city 
on the bacteriological system, according to a report prepared 
by Professor Dibdin and Mr. Markes, city surveyor, at an 
estimated cost of 60,000/. The scheme provides for pumping 
apparatus sufficient to pump six times the normal dry weather — 
flow as required by the Local Government Board. 


A LocaL GOVERNMENT BOARD. inquiry has been held into 
the application of the Fylde Water Board to borrow 159,407/. 
for the construction of a new reservoir to hold 332 milion 
gallons of water at Grizedale Lea, Burnace-with-Bonds. Mr. 
T. Loftus, clerk to the Fylde Water Board, said that 137,727/. 
was required for the new reservoir, 20,000/ for the general 
extension of the water main, and 1,680/. for miscellaneous - 
work. 


iar 


NOTICE has been given that in the ensuing session of 
Parliament the trustees of the late Mr. G. A. Baird, of Auch- 
medden, Aberdeenshire, intend to apply for a provisional order 
to endow Penrnan Harbour Trustees with power to construct 
and maintain new harbour works. These operations comprise 
a new west pier or breakwater: Power is alsosought to borrow 
money for the purpose of the order and to levy harbour dues, 


AT the next meeting of the Worcester* Urban: Council the 
water and sewage committee will ask for authority to obtain 
tenders for the first section of the sewage disposal works, for 
which the Local Government Board approved a loan of 52,000/, 
in January 1901. The finance committee propose to borrow 
50,coo/ at 38 per cent. and expenses amounting to 155. per 
cent. to cover various loans for which the Local Government ~ 
Board’s sanction has been already obtained. 
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THE present, workhouse at Gloucester has been condemned | The resolution was seconded by Mr. E D. Till, and supported 
for some years as altogether inadequate, and a few years ago | by Mr. A. H. Clough, Mr W. M. Acworth, Mr. Anderson 
an excellent site was obtained at Suffley, on which the Board Graham, Mr. Christopher Turnor, Mr. Mark Judge, Mr: E. L. 
~decided to erect a new workhouse, hospital and cottage homes. Lutzens, Mr. Thackeray Turner, Mr A H Vowell, Mr. Lacy 
Then a new Board was called into existence, and the whole Ridge and Mr. R. W. Schultz. The resolution -was: carried 
scheme was shelved. The Local Government Board latterly unanimously. After considerable discussion the following 


have pressed the Guardians to come to some final decision. | resolution was also passed:—“ That the special objects of 
It was eventually decided to send a deputaticn to the Loca! | the Association be—(1) To promote the adoption of the 
Gevernment Board on the matter. new model building by-laws for rural districts (which 


THE bridge committee of the Workington Town Council | 2'€ approved of and recommended by the Local Government 
ecommend that application be made to the Local Government | Board). in rural districts or in the rural portions of urban 
oard for sanction to borrow the necessary sum with which to | districts where the old model by-laws are still in force- (2) To 

complete the works in connection with the bridge and ap- | Promote the adoption of the new model building by-laws. for 
proaches connecting Northside with Workington ; the sum to | TUral districts by the authorities of such districts, or of districts 
be total cost of the works as estimated by the engineer, less | Partly urban and partly rural where the authorities may wish 
the 5,00c/. which the Workington Corporation Act of 1899 | '© adopt building by-laws. (3) To promote amendments 
authorises the Corporation to spend without sanction, and the | Which will bring the by-laws of urban districts more: into 
further sum of 7,500/. which has been applied for from the | 2©cordance with present requirements and modern science. 


County Council as the amount of their contribution towards | (4) To secure some method of appeal to the Local Govern- 
the works. ment Board or other authority, where the enforcement of any 


by-law would create a hardship and its non-enforcement could 
do no damage to the interest of the public generally. (5) To 
assist as far as possible, in’ suitable cases, those who may be 
7 Oppressed in any way by building by-laws.” A. provisional 
BUILDING BY-LAWS REFORM. council was elected, and Mr. R. A Read, of 45 Partiaen 
A MEETING was held at 29 Bloomsbury Square on Monday Street, was appointed secretary pro Zev. 
on the question of oppressive building by-laws. Sir William 


Chance, Bart, was elected to preside. After an address, Se 

in which he referred to cases of hardship under oppressive 

by-laws in various parts of the country, the Chairman 

moved the following resolution :—“That in consequence of STURTON CHURCH, NOTTS. 


the general complaints about the oppressive nature of the | THE parish church of Sturton-en-le-Steeple, which was partially 
model by-laws (drawn up originally to meet the needs | destroyed by fire on February 24, 1901, was reopened on 
of urban districts only) in rural districts or rural por- | Wednesday afternoon by the Bishop of Southwell, after under- 
tions of urban districts, it is thought that the time has | going complete restoration. 

come for the formation of an association for the purpose Fhe church, which is dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul, con- 
of drawing public attention to the matter, and it is hereby | sists of a western tower containing five bells, nave of three 
resolved that an organisation (to consist of the persons | bays, with north and south aisles and chancel of three bays, 
present, with others who have given their assent, or who may | the north aisle being continued to the first bay of the chancel, 
hereafter do so, and pay a minimum annual subscription of | whilst a further continuation eastwards affords a spacious 
half a guinea) be now formed, to be called the Building By-law | vestry . With the exception of the tower and the outer wall of 
Reform Association, to promote amendments of building | the fabric, the whole church has been rebuilt, for although the 
by-laws so as to limit official control of private build- | nave arches remained standing after the fire, they were so 
ings to what only the public health and safety demand, | shattered by its action that they had to be taken down, and, in 
and thus remove encroachments on_ individual liberty” | like manner, the windows were so severely damaged that they 
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had to be replaced by new stonework The oldest part of the 
church.is probably the north wall of the chancel, which retains 
a small Norman window now open to the vestry, and many 
fragments of transitional Norman work have been discovered. 
In the thirteenth century the nave appears to have been 
built, and, though some of the capitals were afterwards altered, 
a portion of one of the originals was found, and has been 
embodied in the wall at the west end of the north aisle. It 
retains its carving, which is somewhat crude in character. The 
magnificent tower—a landmark for miles around—was built in 
the fourteenth century, and its original parapet may still be 
seen about halfway up the existing building, which was raised 
to its present height in the fifteenth century. The church was 
restored ;in 1871 under the supervision of the late Mr. 
Christian, when the low clerestory of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries was removed and a high-pitched roof put on from 
end to end. During the present restoration a clerestory has 
again been added, and it has been carried to a greater height 
than the former one. The new clerestory possesses more 
architectural features than its predecessor, and adds greatly to 
the light and general effect of the church both internally 
and externally. The new roofs are of pitch pine, very 
handsomely designed, and with heavily-carved mullions. 
The screens which were destroyed by the fire have been 
reproduced as accurately as possible from careful study 
of photographs and the charred remains which were found. 
The other fittings are all new, and have been designed so as to 
accord with the general character of the church. The seating 
is now of solid oak, instead of pitch-pine, as provided in the 
former restoration, A particularly handsome sedilia, bearing 
the arms of the diocese of Southwell, has been placed in the 
chancel by Mrs. Harrison, the widow of a former vicar. The 
old floors, of somewhat poor tiles, have been superseded in the 
chancel by a flooring of red and white Mansfield, stone, and 
by plain stone in the nave and aisles, where the seat spaces 
have all been covered with wood-block flooring. The reredos 
is of simply carved oak panelling, and the pulpit is also of oak, 
ornamented with beautiful openwork carving, supported upon 
a plain stone base, and opposite to it is a brass eagle lectern. 
In the chancel two interesting memorial slabs have been found, 
very little damaged, and bearing dates early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but the family monuments in the baptistry under the tower, 
being constructed of marble, have been hopelessly disfigured. 
The work of rebuilding the great arch of the tower was accom- 
panied with very considerable difficulty owing to the great 


superincumbent weight of the tower, and an elaborate system 


of underpinning had to be adopted. There was formerly a 


font of modern design in the church, but this was destroyed in ap j 


the conflagration, and it has been replaced by a very old font 
from the disused church in the neighbouring parish of West 
Burton. 


reproduce the partly demolished church as it was before the 
fire. The whole of the work has been undertaken in accord- 
ance with the plans and designs of Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, 
F.S A., of Durham. 


GARDEN CITIES AND THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 


THE “Garden City” has apparently come to stay as an 
attractive and practical solution of the housing problem. So, 
at any rate, think its promoters, men of such ripe experience 
and business knowledge as George Cadbury, of Bournville, 
and W. H. Lever, of Port Sunlight. 
disposed manufacturers have found out that it pays to make 
men and women as well as cocoa and soap, and they give their 


workers healthy conditions of life. and homes to live in at 


reasonable rents. They recognise that this can only be done 
by removing their factories out of crowded centres to rural 
districts, where land can be bought cheap and of sufficient 
quantity to permit expansion. , a 

The proposal is to buy sufficient land on which to build an 
entirely new town. The economic basis of the scheme is that 
the increase of land value thus created shall belong to the com- 


With the exception of the reintroduction of the | 
clerestory and the consequent alteration in the pitch of the . 
roof, the restoration has been so carried out as to carefully — 


These philanthropically — 
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munity, less 4 per cent. to go to the original purchasers until § 


the community are prepared to buy them out 


The propagandist Association which was formed three 


years ago to make this project known has now a membership — 


of 1,7¢0, being an increase of 1,200 in one year. in the annual. 
report about to be issued, it is also stated that the income for 


the past fourteen months has increased fourfold, and that — 
nearly 200 lectures have been arranged to bedelivered through- _ 


out the country during the winter. 


The Pioneer Company — 


which has been formed to put the ideas into practice has now — 
raised its full capital of 2¢,o20/, and expects the public to pro- _ 


vide the balance before the close of 1902 


The directors are _ 


Messrs. Ralph Neville, K.C, Edward Cadbury, Ebenezer _ 
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Howard, T: H W. Idris, J:P, L.CC., H. D.: Pearsall, | on fundamental knowledge, as by doing so they would have a 
-Minst.C.E, F. P. Ritzema, J.P., Franklin Thomasson, J.P., | firm foundation to build on. The great object of the School 

and Aneurin Williams. was to make good workmen and not to provide facilities. for 
The 9co shareholders include men and women of a most | artisans to enter the professions. To be a good workman was 
varied class in every rank of life, and every party in politics | in itself an excellent thing. It was a.pity that there were not © 
and religion. This company is assiduously prospecting for an | more training schools of the kind. Technical education was of 
estate, and negotiating with manufacturers, . The inquiries are | great importance in these days, and he was pleased to see that 
being made in every district in England, and those who know | the City companies were supporting such an admirable institu- 
of a suitable site where the land can be bought should write to | tion. On the motion of the Master of the Painters’ Company, 
the Secretary, 77 Chancery Lane, W.C. a vote of thanks was accorded to Lord Monkswell. 


| TRADES’ TRAINING SCHOOL. ae 
THE certificates and prizes awarded to students of the Trades’ MUNICIPAL FLATS IN WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Training School were distributed on Monday night by Lord | ON Saturday afternoon the Municipal flats which have-been’™ 
Monkswell at the Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall. The School | erected, in Green Lane, Wolverhampton, by the Corporation 
_iscarried on at 155 Great Titchfield Street by six of the City | for the purpose of providing sanitary dwellings for the poorest 
companies, namely, the Carpenters, Joiners, Painter Stainers, | class of; people in the town, who now dwell in the courts and 
Plasterers, Tylers and Bricklayers and Wheelwrights.; Mr. | alleys, were inspected by a number of representatives of the 
Walter Smith (master:of the Carpenters’ Company) occupied | Wolverhampton Trades and Labour Council. The deputation 
the chair, and was supported by Mr. Percy Preston and Mr | were accompanied over the buildings by Alderman L. Johnson 
F. A. Crisp (the wardens), the Master of the Painters’ | (chairman of the housing committee) and Mr. George Green 
Company, Professor T Roger Smith (chairman of the joint | (the borough engineer) 
‘committee of the School) and Mr..H. Phillips Fletcher |, In the course ofa discussion a number of questions were 
(director). A report on the work of the School during the past | put to Mr. Johnson, who stated that. the idea of building the 
_ session was read by Professor Roger Smith, who said that:he | flats for the accommodation of Corporation employées had never 
could honestly congratulate the allied companies on the | been entertained. They were provided solely for that class of 
uninterrupted prosperity of the School. Instruction had been | the poor who were unable to earn more than 20s. a week. So 
given in eleven classes, and in some cases the work was the best | far as he knew there were no men working for the Corporation 
that they had ever had.. He mentioned that no students were | on the roads who earned less than 18s. a week, and such men 
admitted who were not in some way or other connected with the | would be eligible as tenants The scheme of the housing com- 
‘building trade. Lord Monkswell then presented the prizes to | mittee was not an artisans’ dwelling scheme, and artisans 
the students of the School, and afterwards distributed the | earning good wages would be debarred from occupying the 
certificates and medals gained at the Carpenters’ Company’s | flats. The housing of the poor, he contended, was a problem 
‘examinations -in sanitary building construction and in car- | which would never be solved until the poor were provided with 
_pentry. He stated, in the course of a few remarks, that he had | sanitary tenements at the rentals they were now paying. It 
recently had the privilege of visiting the School, and was | was hoped to prevent overcrowding, and the two-roomed flats 
pleased with what he had seen there. The associated com- | could be occupied by two adults and one child, and the three 
panies had every reason to be satisfied with the work of the | rooms by three adults,and two children. A man, therefore, 
‘past session. In addressing the students a’ year ago Sir | with a large family would not be eligible as a tenant. The 
‘Michael Foster spoke of the necessity of their having an | speaker said the London. County Council could obtain money 
adequate basis of fundamental elementary knowledge. He | at 2} per cent, but Wolverhampton could not float stock under 
‘hoped that they would take that observation to heart. Before | 3 per cent., and he emphasised his view that cheap money was 
launching out ambitiously they should try to ground themselves | absolutely necessary to carry on housing operations successfully. 
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iis. Send for Speci1l Book on Schoolhouse Acoustics, illustrated. moth, and vermin-proof, and uninflammable. 
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No’ town in the kingdom had built houses of this class at the 
low cost of 407. per room. a 


Replying to a question as to the area of the rooms, and 


‘whether the Corporation had broken their own by-laws in 
erecting houses of this character, Mr. Green stated that the 
by-laws provided that no room should have a less superficial 
‘area than 108 feet. The rooms in the flats had an area of 
118 superficial feet. 

. After further discussion Alderman Johnson .and. Mr. Green 
were thanked, and there appeared to be a consensus of views 
that the Corporation had taken a wise step in providing, such 
accommodation for the poor. On Friday the deputation will 
discuss the experimental scheme with the housing committee 
and the health committee of the Corporation. 


LONDON AND SOUTHAMPTON CANAL. 


THE proposed canal to unite London with) Southampton is 
regarded at the latter place as a scheme which, if carried out, 
would bring vastly more trade and shipping to the southern 
port. At the same time, if coal can be found beneath the chalk 
in North Hants, as geologists predict, both London and South- 
ampton could be cheaply supplied with coal by means of the 
canal. 
‘London is very heavy, for in addition to the railway carriage 
there is the expense of barging from Nine Elms, where there 
is often great congestion of traffic. © All this would be avoided, 
as the same barge would take the goods direct from ship’s side 
at» Southampton to the London Docks, and wise versd. 


‘Formerly, and until recent times, a very large amount of-| | 


traffic was sent from Southampton by the canal to Winchester. 
‘The water was taken from the river Itchen, one of the two 
rivers on which’ Southampton stands’ This. river flows:by the 
‘docks and is navigable for barges as far as Woodmill, to which 
the tide flows—a distance of three miles. From this point the 
canal, or barge river, begins and extends to Winchester, about 
‘twelve miles distant. The locks and towing paths are dilapi- 
dated, but could easily be restored... This canal was first made 
in the reign of Richard Cceur de Lion‘and his successor by 
Godfrey de Lucy, Bishop of Winchester, who, by raising a vast 
mole at the head of the river:near Alresford, formed a lake now 
called Alresford Pond, thus creating a reservoir for supplying 
the navigation. It was restored, after having fallen into decay, 
by a company of citizens at Winchester, who obtained an Act 


At present the expense of. transport to and from ' 


for the purpose in the reign of Charles II. The average'depth 
of water in the canal is about 5 feet. AS he ee 
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WOOD-WORKING IN SUSSEX. = 
WOOD-WORKING is one of the most ancient industries in the 
county, says the Sussex Datly News. It is, in. all probability, 
older even than’ agriculture itself, for it was man’s early 
attempts to make the trees of the forests of use to him that 
produced the first rude tools designed for preparing the ground 


for the reception of his seeds... Wood, at any rate, was in use 


| before iron implements were fashioned. ' The principal wood- 


working industry in Sussex is that in regard‘ to oak timber, 
‘This wood, both in abundance and in practical value, stands far 
ahead of any other kind Sussex, in fact, is really famed for 
‘no other timber. but oak, which has been called: the “ weed ” of 
the county, because it thrives so well and grows so fast. It is 
an undisputed fact that Sussex has always been noted for 
yielding) oak of the toughest and best quality in England. Ip 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when that royal and energetic 
lady was making one of her numerous peregrinations in the 
county, the vast cuantity of splendid oak attracted her atten- 
tion, and sheis said to have exclaimed :— 2 mes 
_ “This. is the most lovely district I have: ever seen for pro- 
ducing oak for building ships for Her Majesty’s navy; witha 
view. of further encouraging its growth, I declare that all wood- 
lands in Sussex shall be: free from payment: of.any tithe for 
ever.” ad | a 
Few people indeed know that all Sussex woodlands are free 
from tithe, and that the utterance of Queen Elizabeth has been 
fruitful in many legal disputes The outcome of this historical 
incident was a great stimulus to the industry of wooden ship- 
building with oak, which has up to within the last few years 
been carried on extensively all along the coast..of Sussex, and 
particularly at the ports of Rye, Newhaven, Shoreham and 
Littlehampton. es ag 
As recently as forty years ago there were said to be too 
pairs of pit-sawyers at Rye alone, besides numberless ship- 
wrights and others engaged in the industry. With regard to 
Rye, the wooden shipbuilding has somewhat revived during 
the last few years in the construction of flat-bottom boats used 
for carrying coal and a few fishing smacks for the east-coast 
trade. Early in the last century the Government requirements 
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t 
for English oak: for shipbuilding’ purposes were enormous, and 
in the “sixties” contracts for 60,000 loads of 50» cubic’ feet 
each, of the probable value of 500,000/, were given out without 
difficulty. With the decay of wooden shipbuilding and the 
adoption of ironclads, the railway companies became some of 
the largest buyers of English oak for their trucks, but these 
trucks are now largely made from cheap wood imported from 
foreign countries to the exclusion of English timber, while 
many are being made of iron. One large source for the con- 
sumption. of English oak was the erection of groynes for sea 
afinces along the seventy miles of Sussex coast. A hundred 
years ago the consumption of the town of Brighton in this 
respect was very large. These, again, are often now made of 
cheap foreign wood and some of cement concrete. ; 
Much interest attaches to the process of dealing with the 
oak tree, which is unlike that adopted in connection with any 
other timber. Oak is mostly sold to merchants in the early 
spring, and the first process, which starts usually about the 
third week in April, just as the sap begins to rise in the trees, 
is the peeling of the bark by gangs of men called “ tan-flayers.” 
‘The importance attached to this peeling of the bark is great, as 
‘any inexperience or carelessness on the part of the workers is 
jiable to be attended with very serious results. The peeling 
season lasts from about the middle of April to the end of May 
{deal weather for the work is warm, sunny days, with cool 
aights, and a warm shower about once a week. “Flayers,” as 
che bark-peelers are called, begin by taking otf the first Jength 
of bark before throwing the tree When the tree has been 
hrown the greatest care has to be exercised in taking off the 
yark, only experienced and conscientious men really doing it 
properly This process of itself employs a great number of 
hands, and is the first harvest of the year. In the woodland 
listricts of old good men were willing to work all the hours of 
jaylight, and have been known to earn gos. and 50s a week, 
and even more, at this work. The bark is set up ina par- 
icular way for drying, and afterwards has to be harvested for 
1 certain time, after which it goes through other processes 
yefore it is fit for use by the tanner of leather. 
/ Sussex oak bark is always held in the highest estimation, 
ind until recently the fixing of the price of best Sussex bark was 
. great event in the year for timber merchants and tanners 
like. Bark is sold by the antique measure so puzzling to 
wutsiders, viz by the load of 45 cwts. hatched. The price of 
fe article has been known to vary in comparatively recent 
imes from 8/7 a load to 42/7. a load Formerly, war times 
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| great necessity for the registration of plumbers. 
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greatly affected its value. But the oak-bark tanning-industry, like” 


the English timber trade generally, has decayed, and there 
are very few tanyards now left in Sussex, whereas formerly 
nearly every large village or parish had its own tannery. 

Other kinds of timber are grown in Sussex besides oak, 
but for these; the county is not specially noted. Elm 
usually grows on the good soils; beech to a considerable 
extent on the chalk hills in the western part of the county; 
and in the neighbourhood of Chichester there are saw-mills for 
making up beech for’ chairwork, though this industry for 
native wood has been well-nigh ruined by American com- 
petition. Ash of good quality is met with on many soils, and 
this is a wood in which foreigners have not as yet competed 
successfully. The fir tribes grow well in the forest districts in 
the north: of the county, and of these larch is by far the most 
valuable wood. Chestnut, alder, poplar and birch also thrive 
on suitable soils, but cheap foreign woods have greatly 
reduced their value. 


PLUMBERS AND THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON, M.P., presented the prizes to the success- 
ful students in the plumbing classes at the Robert Gordon’s 
College, Aberdeen. Amongst those present were the president 
of the District Council for the National Registration of 
Plumbers, Professor Matthew Hay; Dean of Guild Lyon; 
Mr. Charles Stewart, Headmaster of the Robert Gordon’s 
College ; Councillor John Ross; Mr. Kenneth Cameron, 
sanitary inspector, &c. 

In presenting the prizes, Dr. Farquharson referred to the 
He said the 
one great aim and object of the movement was to raise the 
position. of the plumber, and to let people know that he wanted 
to do his work honestly and. straightforwardly. in the interests 
of the humam race: The plumber had a great deal im his 
power as regards the sanitation of houses. If his work was 
not well carried out, then of course under our hidden system of 
sanitation great evils might arise. Under the ordinary system 
of sanitation people lived upon great sewers protected from 
them by traps, pipes, and other modern methods of sanitation, 
which, if not carried out in a workmanlike manner, might 
mean great destruction of human health and human life. 
They knew perfectly well that all diseases were water-borne, 
and if their water got-in contact with their sewage almost 
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every disease they had could be communicated to the unfortu- 
nate household by bad or inefficient plumbing. 

He referred to the endeavours made to carry the Bill, which 
had already passed the House of Lords, through the House of 
Commons, to place the registration system upon a statutory 
basis. What they wanted was a “hall-mark,” by which it 
would be known that plumbers could be safely employed to 
- carry out the difficult and dangerous duties which they are 
called upon to do. 

He referred also to the recent deputation which waited upon 
the President of the Local Government Board, and the very 
encouraging reply of the President—that the registration 
system had the warmest approval and support of the Depart- 
ment and the Government generally. 


SCARBOROUGH MASTER BUILDERS. 


THE Scarborough Master Builders’ Association held its annual 
dinner at the Albemarle Hotel, Scarborough, on the 29th ult 
Mr. A. W. Sinclair presided, and was supported by Councillor 
Mansfield, York, president of the Yorkshire Federation of 
Building Trade Employers; Councillors Maynard and Bland, 
Scarborough; Mr. H. A. Chapman, A.R1B.A; Mr. R. H. 
Carr, hon. sec.; and Mr. B. Jowsey, vice-president. 

After the loyal and patriotic toasts had been honoured, 

Mr. Horner proposed “The Building Trades,” which was 
responded to by Mr. C. Peckett in a very humorous, entertain- 
ing and original speech, which was productive of much 
laughter. 

Mr. R. H. Carr proposed “The Yorkshire Federation of 
Building Trade Employers” He referred to the fact that 
although the Federation had only been in existence a little 
over five years, it had done good work in settling many unfor- 
tunate disputes that had arisen. He referred to the yeoman 
services which Councillor Mansfield had rendered to the 
Federation not only during his year of office as president, but 
while a member of the executive. 

Councillor Mansfield, in reply, thanked the company for 
the enthusiastic way they had drunk the toast and received his 
name. He expressed the pleasure it gave him to again be 
present at the dinner, spoke at length on the advantages of the 
Federation, and instanced many cases where disputes having 
arisen, and the matter having been put before the executive of 
the Yorkshire Federation, satisfactory settlements had been the 


result. He instanced the bricklayers’ dispute at ‘Newcastle 
and others in the West Riding, and mentioned that only last 
week the settlement of the plumbers’ dispute at Liverpool had 
been arrived at. He urged upon all the importance of amalga- 
mation, and trusted the coming year would be the most. suc- 
cessful they had had. 

Councillor Bland proposed the “Scarborough Master 
Builders’ Association” in a very happy and interesting speech, 
He traced the course of the Association since its formation in 
1891, and said during the year he was President they had 
troubled times, but many disputes were settled amicably. He 
was happy to state that of late they had not been troubled with 
any labour disputes. Zo 

_ In responding to the toast, Mr. A. W. Sinclair expressed 
his pleasure at seeing such a large number present, and 
thought it augured well for the future of the Association, He 
endorsed the remarks of previous speakers and referred at 
length to the usefulness of such associations as theirs. The 
speaker instanced special cases where, had no Association such 
as theirs existed, disputes might have gone on unsettled for an 
indefinite period. : 

Mr. Oxley Smith proposed the “ Architects and Surveyors,” 
which was responded to by Mr. H. A. Chapman. 

‘The Corporation and Borough and Trade of Scarborough,” 
was proposed by Mr. S. Woodhouse, and responded to by 
Councillor Maynard. , 

Mr. T. Jaram proposed “The Guests,” and Mr. Ernest 
Bradley responded. 

During the evening, the Westborough Press Quartette 
(Messrs. Morley, Barrett, Judge and Ditchburn), sang “The 
Frog” and “Home Sweet Home.” Mr. H. Fenby sang in a 
very pleasing manner “Alice where art thou,” and “ Mary.” 
Mr. Kenneth Metcalfe sang “ The Village Blacksmith” and 
‘I fear no foe,” and in conjunction with Mr. Fenby gave an 
excellent rendering of the duet “ Excelsior.” Mr. R H, Carr 
was the accompanist, 


INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, 


AN ordinary meeting of the members of this Institution was 
held on the 4th instant, in the rooms of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, Great George Street, Westminster, when the 
president, Mr. James Swinburne, delivered the inaugural 
address of the session. 
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The President said that they had been going ahead so very 
fast lately that they might bea little apt to have vague views 
of what they could and what they could not do electrically. 
It might be well, therefore, to try to look over some of the 
branches of their great and diverse industry, and see what 
obstacles were now opposing them, and what were likely to 
oppose them shortly, and whether the obstacles: were insuper- 
able or not. After pointing out that it was the great capital 
expenditure that wrecked schemes for obtaining energy from 
tides, he dealt with the question of water power. Some years 
ago there was a great deal of excitement about the develop- 
ment of water powers. The possilility of ‘harnessing 
Niagara ” and utilising waterfalls all over the world was hailed 
as a great triumph over nature, and the idea was that power 
could be got for nothing, and industries would all migrate from 
coal districts to the neighbourhood of water powers. At the 
time of the excitement it was pointed out, largely in vain, 
that water power did cost something, because the de- 
velopment of a fall demanded a good deal of capital whose 
interest and depreciation had to be paid. If steam power cost 


one farthing a unit, and if water power at the same place could 
_ be produced for half a farthing the owner of the water power 
_ would claim the odd half-farthing as rent, or would just allow 
_ the water power enough to encourage the production of a new 
' thing As a rule, however, water power was not where it was 


_ force. 


wanted industrially. In the nature of things water powers 
were generally in hilly countries, and were never near the sea 
The result was that water power, as a rule, could not command 
the same price as steam or gas, because it was not where it was 
wanted. A blast furnace was more valuable than a water 
power. There were plenty in England, but the owner who had 
been wasting the gas up to’now wou d not give it away. He 
would want rent, so that it would only just pay to use his gas 
rather than make it. The electrical industry thus did not gain, 
but the ironmasters did. For many years “electrical energy 
direct from coal” had been the dream of the electro-chemist, 
that was to say, he had dreamt of an electrclytic cell in which 
the consumed electrode was carbon; but, to sum up 
the matter shortly in the light of modern theory, carbon 
never formed ions, and, had therefore no solution pres- 
sure, and could accordingly give no _ electro- motive 
One of the chief disadvantages of steam-engines 
for stations with small load factors was the difficulty 
of storing energy so as to get uniform boiler load. Batteries 
were no longer used for this, and the difficulty reduced 


the value of steam in comparison with the gas-engine. 
With very cheap gas the first thing was to make big engines, 
the next to make them so that they never broke down, and the 
last thing to make them efficient. The gas-engine might be, 
comparatively speaking, in the state in which Watt left the 
steam-engine, but it would doubtless make very rapid-advances 
as it was in the hands of very competent and highly educated 
engineers. As to efficiency in dynamos, they had reached the 
practical limit already, for further reduction in dynamo losses 
would make no appreciable difference in the total efficiency of 
a station They were not likely to make much advance in 
dynamos now, as they were limited by the hysteresis loss in 
iron, which prevented the use of higher inductions in armatures 
and low permeability, which limited their field and armature 
tooth inductions. It did not seem likely that they would now 
find iron much better in either respect. Nor were they likely 
to find a better. available conductor than pure copper. As 
insulator they had mica. ~ It looked therefore as if they were in 
sight of their limits in dynamo and motor designs | In alter- 
nating transformers there had been little room for improve- 
ment for the last ten years. The “ageing” of the iron was 
a trouble, but now there seemed little possible advance. The 
secondary battery had for a long time been on the border of 
success for traction work, both on tramways and on the road, 
and a further improvement in batteries might be expected to 
produce very great changes in important branches of engineer- 
ing. The first question asked was, ‘‘Why do you stick to 
lead?” |The answer was that the case was very special, and 
other things would not do They were practically limited to 
lead, at any rate, in acid cells. Their limits in secondary 
batteries thus seemed to be settled by the need of having 
insoluble electrodes and insoluble coatings. The conductor 
itself could hardly be improved, but there was great room for 
improvement in the insulation. It was largely the insulation 
of the cables that limited their pressures, and therefore their 
distances of transmission It was exceedingly unlikely they 
had reached the limit of insulation There was no branch of 
electrical engineering so important as cable making, yet there 
was no branch of the industry which was run on less scientific 
lines. The days of secret mixtures known only to the workmen 
who made them might be passing away, but even now the 
whole art of cable making was a question of trial and error 
with a good deal of the last component. Engineers did not 
know now whether rubber was better than paper, nor could 
they tell what any particular make of cable would br like after 
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ten years’ use. 
cable. Their chief work until lately had been producing 


light. There the inefficiency and waste was prodigious, and 


though it was mostly unavoidable, there was still great room 
for improvement. They took great care over their stations, 
watching every penny from the coal-shovel or mechanical 
stoker to the station meter. They quarrelled over I per cent. 
in the generators, when they got to the mains they cared less, 
and once they had got to the consumers’ meters they cared 
nothing at all. As to the arc light, they did not seem to have 
reached their limit as to light from pure heating, because they 
lost a lot of light into the opposite carbon. They could not 
say they had got anywhere near their limits of high temperature 
efficiency in running, low temperature in starting, or high 
pressure in the electrolytic lamp. It was absurd to attempt to 
consider the limits of the use of electrical transmission on 
railways at this date, The future of electric railways, electric 
tramways and automobiles was rather a matter of vague con- 
jecture and picturesque prophecy They might, however, say 
that they were limited by the want of either a variable speed, 
simple alternate-current motor, or a simple variable speed- gear 
capable of transmitting a very large torque and packing into 
an engine. In electric tramways there was no limit in sight. 
The power could be sent over any distance desired, and there 
seemed to be no limit to the people who wanted to travel on 
electric trams. The question of electrolysis was rather that of 
a limit to the duration of pipe companies’ property. It was a 
very difficult question. Though the threatened effects of 
electrolysis had no doubt been exaggerated, it was at best a 
question of degree, and the ingenuity of engineers was con- 
tinually reducing the chance of damage. 


ENGLISH ENGINEERING. 


THE annual meeting of the Leeds Association of Engineers 
was held on the 6th inst. 

Mr. Alderman Wigram, a member of the firm of Messrs. 
Fowler & Sons, who supplied the greater part of the transport 
for South Africa, confessed that he had recently been struck 
with the enormous push and progress shown by America in all 
branches of the American trade. What was wanted in this country 
was more brains, not only in the masters, but in the foremen 
and the workmen. He often wondered how the Americans 


They did not even know how to test a managed to find the quantity of brains that they did. To some 


extent he thought it was because they were able to offer 

inducements to the best of our men to go over there. One 

constantly found Englishmen and Scotsmen at the heads 

of departments in America. At the same time the extra-. 
ordinary improvement that had been made was no doubt 
due to the pains they took with the training of their work- 

men. The Americans had recently reverted to a system 

which we had given up long ago—the apprentice system for 
the training of young people. We looked upon that system as_ 
belonging to the Middle Ages, but our American friends had 

taken it, had modified it, and had brought it into their works, 

One striking point about it was that they were endeavouring to 

bring in and give advantages to those who had been trained jn 

technical schools. A direct premium was placed by American 

master engineers upon technical education. Technical educa- 

tion in England was not producing, and probably never would 

produce, what they wanted—an intelligent and highly trained 

workman who still had a pride in his work ; but the Americans 

had adopted a system which gave an advantage to the lad who 

came to the business after having spent some time in getting a 

technical training before he came. That was a method which 

he commended to engineers in this country. 

The Lord Mayor (Mr. J. Ward) mentioned that some time 
ago he was travelling on the Continent, when he met an 
Egyptian engineer, who said that in Egypt they had come to 
the conclusion that the English locomotive was much superior 
to the American. This gentleman told him that they had 
carefully examined engines, and in point of workmanship and 
material an English engine surpassed all others It was very 
gratifying to know that that engine had been supplied bya 
Leeds firm. 

Mr. James Campbell expressed the opinion that there was — 
a great future before English engineers. He had recently 
heard that a Leeds firm had secured a most important order 
for machinery in the face of the whole world in open competi- 
tion, so that English engineering was not dead yet. In addition 
to this they now had the two new territories of the Orange 
River Colony and the Transvaal open to them, which were 
closed before, and if the English Government only looked to 
English interests and gave them a fair field they would have 
no reason to complain. If they kept up to date, got the best 


tools, looked to the question of cost, and relied on the quality, 
design and endurance of their work, they need not fear foreign 
competition. 
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THE result of the action JAcog v. Corporation of Southend- 
on-Sea should be taken as a warning by municipal 
authorities of the risks incurred in allowing roads to be 
used unless they are in a perfectly safe condition. The 
Corporation were constructing a sewer, and had sunk a 
shaft. The work was not carried out by their own work- 
men, but by a contractor. The earth had been thrown 
back over the shaft, but apparently had not been suffi- 
ciently rammed down. The plaintiff, who was driving 
along the road, caused the earth to subside; he was thrown 
out of his trap and seriously injured. The defence of the 
Corporation was that the soil was disturbed by an escape 
of water from a broken gulley-pipe, for which they were not 
responsible. The jury found a verdict for plaintiff of 
3,5007, damages. A stay of execution was granted on 
condition that 1,500/. was paid over within a fortnight. 


_ Last week we referred to the evidence given by one of 
the city officials before the Glassow Housing Commission. 


“In one sense the evidence of the medical officer of Glasgow 


is even more appalling. According to Dr. CuaLmeErs, 13°7 
of the inhabitants hve in “houses” of one apartment. 
But 22 per cent. of the deaths from all causes arose among 


the occupants, or an excess of fully 8 per cent. The deaths 


from phthisis among them were 2°5 per 1,000, while it was 
18 in the two-apartment population. The overcrowding 
was, however, profitable. ‘Tenants who paid from 7s. o!d. 
to 8s. 33d. per month were able to derive from sub-tenants 
sometimes ro?d. per night, sometimes 4s. 6}¢. per week. 
Dr. CHALMERS asserted that 60 per cent. of the sub- 
tenants were drunkards, and he considered that it was 
too easy in Glasgow for a bad tenant to find accommoda- 
tion. He maintained that the getting of a room should be 
rendered as difficult as possible. Some of the members 
inquired what should be done with the residuum which 
should not be allowed to hire rooms. The chairman said, 
“Reduce the residuum of the population to the smallest 
number you choose, how are you to deal with them?” The 
only answer the medical officer could give was the establish- 
ment of labour colonies or the erection of buildings in 
which such people would have to go through an educational 
process which would qualify them to become tenants of 
single rooms without being a danger to the neighbours. 
It is always well that a proposition should be reduced to 
its lowest. and simplest terms. Half a century ago 
CARLYLE spoke about the fertility which would be possible 
for the Scotch hillsides were the Glasgow sewers once opened 
on them and the miserable lack-alls set to work at culriva- 
tion. If they disobeyed he had a summary remedy, “I will 
admonish and endeavour to incite you ; if in vain, I will flog 
you ; if still in vain, I will at last shoot you.” The Glasgow 
evidence would indicate that the builder alone cannot solve 
the housing question, and that his efforts must be supple- 
mented by measures of another kind. 


M. Osiris by his munificence has made his name 
known to all Frenchmen. A rich man, he lives in the 
quietest way in Paris as if hc were desirous to increase the 
fortune which he applies to the general good. Always 
opportune in his undertakings, it was felt he had selected 


the right time to restore the chateau of Malmaison, the site 


of the mala mansio of Medizval days, from whence issued 
the feudal chief Opon, who waged war on the boatmen of 
the Seine. In 1798 JosEPHINE BEAUHARNAIS obtained 
possession of it, and there NAPoLEon is said to have spent 
his happiest years. There was a likelihood recently that 
the building would be sold to the highest bidder, and 
M. Osiris resolved to purchase and restore it as one of the 
historic monuments of France. The work has been 
€xecuted, and all that remains is to pay the bills. It is not 
€asy to reproduce the style of the Consulate, which was a 
very graceful adaptation of the Roman. M. Osiris 
imagined that all the masonry required would be executed 
for 200,000 francs, or 800/. The contractor for the masonry, 
however, demands 431,563 francs, or more than double the 


amount anticipated. M. Humbert, the architect, has had 
the bill reduced to 300,388. The experts employed have 
declared that the correct amount should be 225,315 francs. 
The joiner’s bill was 67,169 francs, which is now reduced 
to 60,000. The painter’s account has been brought from 
27,543 to 16,747, and over 4,000 francs have been taken off 
the bill of the locksmith. The case has come into the 
Court, and nearly all the contractors uphold their demands. 
It is to be regretted that an amicable arrangement has not 
been possible, but although the French have a very 
elaborate system of builders’ prices, it is not readily applied 
to restoration. 


THE decision which was given by Mr. Justice BUCKLEY 
in TOLLER v. Sprers & Ponp, Ltp., should at once lead to 
an amendment of the Factory and Workshop Act. All 
who enter the City from Blackfriars are acquainted with 
the City Mills in Upper Thames Street, which was the 
building referred to by his lordship. It has a very narrow 
frontage compared with its height, but it extends to the 
edge of the river. The building is occupied by two 
tenants, and is an example of the thoughtless way in which 
mills were erected several years ago. Although there is a 
basement and seven upper floors, and extraordinary length, 
there is only one staircase, which is close to Thames Street. 
The County Council served notice on the owner that 
adequate provision of escape in case of fire should be made. 
The owner was willing, and the tenant of the upper part 
was willing, but Messrs. Spiers & Ponp as occupiers of 
the lower part declined. The owner, therefore, came 
before the Court in order to have it determined whether he 
could Jegally compel that firm to allow him on their 
premises in order to carry out the works demanded by the 
London County Council. Mr. Justice BuckLEy, whose 
authority few lawyers would care to dispute, distinctly 
stated that the owner had no legal right to enter any part 
of the building occupied by the defendants or to carry out 
the works. When it is remembered that throughout 
England a great many factories exist which were originally 
erected for a single occupant, but have to be sublet, as well 
as others in which several tenancies were originally con- 
templated, the judgment is almost sufficient to have the 
Act considered as inoperative. In many cases we hope, the 
tenants would agree in co-operating with an owner in order 
that measures of safety might be realised. On the other 
hand, it could not be said that Messrs. Sprers & Ponp 
were exceeding their rights in opposing the landlord’s pro- 
posal, and they had, no doubt, grounds for the course 
adopted. But similar reasons may prevail in other places, 
and, so far as can be discovered, the opposition of one 
tenant can nullify the provisions of the Act. 


THE account which was given by Mr. CLoupESsLEy 
BRERETON of French rural education in the paper he read 
before the Society of Arts does not suggest that, as regards 
buildings, things are better managed in that, country. 
Every commune must have a school of its own or must 
share in one; the foriner course is preferred, for only 2 per 
cent. of the communes have a school in common. . In one 
instance, where the scholars numbered five, a school was 
erected at a cost of 8007 United districts, such as in 
England, would not be tolerated in France. As a result, 
out of 36,174 communes not more than 47 are without 
schools. ‘hey are generally kept in good repair, 
but the school furniture is rarely satisfactory. The 
love of art is gratified on very economical terms, 
for the big posters of picturesque scenery which are 
prepared as advertisements by railway companies are 
used for adorning the walls in many cases. . ‘The cost of 
a place in English Board schools is 14. 12s..8}¢.; in France 
it amounts to only about 127. The cost of building and 
furnishing is divided in the following proportions :—4o0 per 
cent. is paid by the State, 4 per cent. by the department, 
and 56 per cent. by the commune. Accommodation for 
teachers is not very generous; an assistant teacher is sup- 
posed to have two or three rooms, but they often have but 
one, and it may be without a fireplace. The -teachers 
appear, however, willing to make sacrifices, knowing the 
importance of their work and the influence it will exercise 
on the France of the future. 
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PAINTERS’ ARCHITECTURE: A TURKISH CASTLE. 


APPROVAL OF MATERIALS. 

F'TER monopolising the attention of so distinguished 
a lawyer in commercial affairs as Mr. Justice 
Watton and a special jury for nearly a week at Liverpool, 
the case INGRAM & CrarKE v. Ho_me & Kuno, Ltd., 
came to an end in the manner which was anticipated. 
It is not often so large a sum as 2,512. 185. 2d. is claimed 
for cement, but the money was perhaps of less consequence 
‘titan ‘the other issues which that sum served to represent. 
The case was, however, of the simplest kind, although it 
could have been carried on for fifty days as easily as 
for five. ‘The most important principle at stake was the 
power which an architect or engineer possesses when his 
‘“‘approval” is made a condition in a transaction. On that 
account we propose to deal with the case by looking at it 
in its general relations to contracts for construction under- 

taken with architects or engineers as the chief authority. 
The circumstances were as follows. The Liverpool 
Corporation having at great expense obtained a supply of 
water from Wales, found it necessary to provide an addi- 
tional reservoir at Prescot. Concrete was to be employed 
to a large extent. The specification described the quality 
of! the Portland cement which would be used, and it 
was~ stated that the engineer was to be satisfied with it, 
and if it failed in that requirement it was to be rejected. 
‘Messrs, Homme & Kine, Lrp., sent in a tender amounting 

‘to 98,4507, which was accepted. 

Several of the parties who submitted tenders made 
application to Messrs. Incram & CiarkkE for prices for the 


supply of cement. It seems remarkable in these days, when - 


sO many complaints are heard about foreign rivals, that 
the principal English makers would not guarantee cement 
that would withstand the. prescribed tests. There was 
however, no difficulty in finding Belgian cement that would 
be equal to the high tensile strength exacted. Messrs. 
INcram & CLARKE were, therefore, able to send a quotation 
to‘Messrs. Holme & KING, agreeing to deliver cement at 
Prescot at the rate of 305. 6d: per ton. There was no 
clause in the specification by which Belgian cement would 
be excluded. Messrs. Horme, & KinG were, of course, 
anxious to have an adequate supply, as they were liable to 
a penalty cf 100/. a week if the work was not completed at 
a stipulated time. . 

~ The contractors were informed by the engineer that the 
briquettés did not answer the seven days’ test. At Messrs. 
forme & Kuinc’s desire it was agreed that a 28 days’ test 
should: be substituted. Complaints were made to the 
plaintiffs in August of last year, especially in regard to two 
deliveries, one of 1,000 bags, and the other of 448 bags. 
‘The material was of the variety called “Scales” cement. 
Thereupon the plaintiffs arranged to supply another variety 
known as D. & H. cement, and the deliveries began in the 
following October. The latter was not found to be satis- 
factory by the Corporation engineer, and he refused to 
allow its use. The prohibition was a serious affair for all 
parties. ‘The defendants employed so tons for experimental 
purposes, but, of course, not on the reservoir, and paid for 
them, but they were compelled to remove over 600 tons, and 
to store it in a warehouse, for which expense as well as for 
the loss entailed by the suspension of the operations 
Messrs. Honme & Kinc counterclaimed. 


The plaintiffs, for the sake of their reputation, were 
obliged to bring forward a great many witnesses to testify to 
the quality of the cement. A member of the firm of 
manufacturers stated that the same mixture of-clay and 
chalk was used for.the Scales and D. & H. brands, and he 
hesitated to say that there was any difference in quality — 
between them. ‘There was, no doubt, a reduction in price, 
but the reason for supplying the D. & H. at a cheaper rate 
was that the Belgian firm wished to meet Messrs. IncRam 
& CLARKE, who.had stated that their contract was not 
profitable. Scales was generally the cheaper of the two. 
About 17,000 tons of D, & H. cement were used by the 
Belgian Government at Bruges and there were no com- 
plaints, and it was never said that the cement set too 
quickly. Evidence was also given by contractors who had 
employed some of the cement rejected at the Prescot works 
to the effect that.the cement was not too quick-setting. An 
expert also declared that from his tests he considered 
the cement quite suitable for work in the reservoir. 
expert, consulted by the. Admiralty in connection with — 
harbour works, affirmed that the average tensile strength of 
a sample was 600 lbs., and the final setting time seven 
hours, which showed a slow cement. It was finely ground 
and sound. The tensile strength of another sample was 
627 lbs. after seven days, the final setting taking place in 
thirty minutes. A further sample-was received which had 
a final setting time of seven hours. The cements were 
adapted for practical purposes. Some briquettes were 
made from the last sample which stood the most severe. 
test to which they could be subjected without showing any 
flaws. It is unnecessary to go at further length into the — 
evidence for the plaintiffs. 

All that was said must have been considered by lawyers 
as extraneous to, the main point. .The counsel for the 
defendants was acting more reasonably than often occurs 
when he asked that the case should not be allowed to 
proceed further. .. The plaintiffs had obtained a copy of as — 
much of the specification as related to the conditions 
required for the acceptance of the cement, and knew that 
the engineer was to be satisfied. To this it was replied 
that the defendants had allowed about a thousand tons to 
be delivered, which was turned over and arranged for use, 
and that was sufficient to show there was satisfaction. The 
judge adopted that view and the hearing was continued. 

For the defendants the resident engineer on the works 
stated that the second lot of cement was C. Z. instead of 
D. & H. There was another variety with a blank seal, 
besides one of a different brand. He described the tests 
which he had made and by which he was convinced that 
the cement was too quick-setting for the purposes required. 
One of the Liverpool Corporaticn inspectors said that a 
consignment after being conveyed in waggons from the 
mixing place to the place of deposit, a journey which 
occupied thirty-nine minutes, was found to be so hard that 
it had to be hewn out with picks and iron bars, rewatered 
and specially treated before it could be put into posi- 


tion. On various occasions the cement had set so 
quickly, whilst he was making tests, that the 
thermometers had become firmly embedded in the 


mass, and many were broken in the effort to remove them. 
Mr. Francis Fox, one of the engineers of the Mansey 
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Tunnel, said that from its quick-setting qualities he would 
not allow the cement to be employed on any works with 
which he was connected. Mr. Corrre ti, engineer of the 
Liverpool Overhead Railway, gave similar evidence. 

After other evidence had ‘been heard and counsel on both 
sides had delivered addresses, Mr. Justice WALTON sub- 
mitted the following questions to the jury:—(1) Whether 
the cement in question—this 1,000 tons—which had been 
rejected was supplied to the satisfaction of the Liverpool 
Corporation water engineer? (2) Was it rejected by the 
engineer? (3) Was it best Portland cement, reasonably 
fit for making concrete for a reservoir? And (4) on the 
assumption that the defendants were justified in not accept- 
ing it, what compensation ought to be allowed to them for 
the expense and loss they had suffered? To the first 
question a negative answer was given, The second, which 
was the most important, was answered in the affirma- 
tive. The jury could not agree on the third, and they 
awarded 420/. in respect of the fourth, which related to the 
counterclaim. 

The plaintiffs’ purpose will no doubt be served although 
the issue was adverse to them. For there was no doubt 
about the strength of the cement, as it resisted very severe 
tests. It was, however, needed for a special purpose, and 
whether it met those requirements or not was to be deter- 
mined by the engineer. It sometimes happens that with 
sub-contracts like the one in question the conditions which are 
binding on the contractor may not affect the sub-contractor, 
even if the latter knew about them. In this case a copy of 
the specification relating to the cement had been sent to 
the plaintiffs. It is not unusual for sub-contractors to give 
little attention to such documents. So much anxiety is 
now bestowed on the degree of grinding of cement and on 
tensile strength, it may be that the quality of setting was 
not sufficiently considered. But the setting power as well as 
the strength was left to the engineer without any limitation, 
and under these circumstances it did not matter whether 
experts were satisfied or the reverse. To some people it 
may seem that the importance attached to slow-setting 
cements is excessive ; such an instance as the inspector 
described of a waggon load of stuff becoming a firm con- 
crete in about forty minutes might have occurred very 
rarely, and could be explained if all the circumstances were 
taken into consideration. - But it is a general belief among 
engineers that there is a connection between the setting 
and the burning, and that slow-setting is really a testimony 
to proper burning. How far that is true is open to dis- 
cussion, but those who have to employ cement under 
difficult circumstances must be allowed to take compre- 
hensive conclusions occasionally without any regard as to 
whether they are supported by laboratory experiments. 


ANCIENT COFFERS AND CUPBOARDS.* 


URING the next week men will be making night 
hideous in the suburbs of the Metropolis and some 

of the old-fashioned provincial towns by doleful renderings 
of “The Mistletoe Bough.” That is the tragedy of an oak 
chest. The story was derived from Italy, but probably it 
Originated in a more distant region. In modern times 
paper currency, banks and safe deposits have caused the 
old-fashioned chests to be regarded as lumber. But for 
many centuries they served an important purpose. There 
is evidence enough that in antiquity they were used to 
preserve treasures. One in which CypseExos, the tyrant, 
was concealed, was said to be made of gold, ivory and cedar, 
and richly carved. In the records of the Medizval period 
we have numerous references to them. Coffers were some- 
times adorned with ironwork, enamels and precious stones. 
Thus in 1295 in the inventory of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, we read, “Duz coffree magnz eburneze, modo 
vacuz.” They sometimes were utilised for the secondary 
purpose of seats. There were also bahuts, or coffres des 
vaches, which seem to have been boxes covered with 
leather, and on journeys were carried by horses or mules of 
special strength, called bahutiers. The evolution of the 


* Ancient Coffers and Cupboards: their History and Description 


JSrom the Earliest Times to the Middle of the Sixteenth Century. 


By Fred Roe. (London; Methuen & Co.) 


chest is suggested by the advancement in social position of 
the makers. The bahitier or coffrier was only recognised 
as an artisan; but when ‘the trunks or chests became 
highly ornamented, and were known as huches or huchels 
(Sir JoHN MAUNDEVILLE speaks of ‘“‘ The arke or hucche, 
with the relikes, Tyrus ledde with hym to Rome, when he 
hac scomfyted alle the jewes ”), the huchier was allowed the 
rank of a painter or sculptor. In Italy at a later period 
the cassone painter was usually a very able artist, and 
examples of his skill, which ‘continue to be as brilliant as 
gold and. colours can make them, are among the treasures 
of various museums. It would be easy to say more on the 
subject, which is among the most tempting that can be 
offered to the artist and the archzeologist. 

Mr. FRED Rog, the painter, is to be congratulated on 
having successfully employed his pen and pencil in the 
preparation of an attractive volume on ancient coffers and 
cupboards. It has occupied him as a labour of love for 
over seven years, and the result repays so much industry. 
His style of drawing is well adapted to the portrayal of old 
work, for both figures and ornament have characteristics 
which somehow are convincing of their fidelity. His own 
work is supplemented by photographs, and for once the 
two classes of representation agree together. 

In ‘“Cymbeline” IAacutmo is described as having 
obtained admission to IMocEN’s bedchamber by means of 
a trunk, which he describes as containing a present for the 
emperor, consisting of plate of rare device and jewels of 
rich and exquisite form. ‘The princess agreed to take them 
in protection and to keep them near her. In SHAKES- 
PEARE’s time the use of travelling chests on a large scale 
had not been superseded. Heavy trunks encased in iron 
bars were carried about, for their size and weight were 
thought to make the contents sure. In the preceding 
century WiLLIAM Caxton, in his advice to travellers, had 
told them to set household stuffs in their “ whutche or 
cheste, your jewellis in your forcier, that they be not 
stolen.” We have examples which ‘suggest the variations 
of those treasuries at different periods, and we believe it to 
be an error when English painters in representing the scene 
in ‘“Cymbeline,” beginning with JamEs Barry, represent 
Iacuimo’s trunk as an unadorned chest. The chest 
known as the coffin of St. CuTHBERT suggests the 
decoration which was popular in England at the 
time of the seventh century. Mr. Roe tells 1 
that “the coffin is covered with outlined figures o 
saints and apostles. In the representation of the Blessed 
Vircin and Our Lorp at the foot of the coffin is a most 
peculiar flow or following of line which should be noticed 
by the student of archaic sculpture.” Although in the 
thirteenth century massiveness was held to be desirable, 
yet, according to Mr. Ros, “the bases of the uprights were 
sometimes ornamented with representations of dragons and 
other fabulous monsters grotesquely carved, and towards 
the end of the Early English period and during ‘the fol- 
lowing century this decoration was extended.and carried up 
the stiles in successive storeys or compartments.” In many 
instances very plain coffers are described as “Saxon”; the 
metalwork may present characteristics which belong to a 
later period, but it is not always to be assumed that the 
woodwork is of the same date as the lock plates. It by no 
means follows, however, that all plain examples are neces- 
sarily pre-Norman. ) 

The period that can be illustrated by specimens which 
are to be taken as authentic extends, on Mr. Ror’s showing, 
from the thirteenth to the first balf of the sixteenth century. 
He believes that there are in England no older coffers 
bearing any pretence to decorative carving than those in 
Graveney, Kent; Clymping, Sussex; and Stoke d’Abernon, 
Surrey. SHaw gave a sketch of the Clymping example in 
1836, but since that time “the feet of this coffer with their 
beautifully indented patterns have disappeared and the 
lower edge has been embellished with a piece of new 
moulding nailed on by the village carpenter.” A beautiful 
chest of thirteenth-century work is found at Newport 
Church, Essex. The lid on the inside is painted with a 
figure of Curist on the Cross, the Vircin Mary, St. 
PETER, St. Joun and St. Paut. Mr. Roe is confident 
that the heads of the Apostles are portraits, the models being 
probably religious, who belonged to the same monastery as’ 
the painter. What is no less interesting is that oil was 
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used as a vehicle, and it may be regarded as the earliest 
English specimen remaining. Jan Van Eyck died in 
#440, and his brother, Husert, in 1426. While the 
Newport example exists the brothers must be considered as 
the improvers rather than the discoverers of oil-painting. 
Thirteenth-century armoires are particularly rare. The fine 
specimen in the sacristy of Bayeux Cathedral is illustrated. 
It is remarkable mainly for its beautiful metalwork. In 
Noyon is an armoire of which the framing is of oak, while 
the shutters are of white wood, in order to afford facilities 
for the painting of figures. In describing the fourteenth- 
century examples, it is pointed out that changes in archi- 
tectural details introduced in churches did not immediately 
affect the wood-carvers. Illustrations are taken from 
Oxford, Hackonby, Dersingham, Brancepeth, Alnwick, 
Faversham, Huttoft, Chevington, &c. Some of these 
chests are of great richness, and denote wonderful dexterity 
on the part of the artists. 

A most interesting chapter relates to “tilting coffers,” 
and it justifies the sub-heading of “A Forgotten Genius.” 
The fourteenth-century examples are truly Gothic, or, in 
other words, the ornamentation is suggestive of a series of 
Gothic windows, as if the receptacles were models of 
churches; but some examples, or rather parts of examples, 
exist, in which architectural lines, such as arches and rose 
windows, are ignored, and there are instead panels relating 
to the history of St. Grorcr, tournaments and other 
knightly scenes. It is supposed they were executed in this 
country, but the nationality of the artist or artists cannot be 
traced. The different panels are discussed in detail by 
Mr. Rog. On some of the features which are common to 
them all, he writes: — 


The tilting coffers, which have been treated in detail, all 
possess certain features which are absolutely identical. There 
is a very uncommon sort.of chamfer running throughout the 
series, which appears in the framework of the lids or the trays 
with which the coffers are fitted. They are all purely secular, 
not a sign of ecclesiastical tracery or sacred emblems appear- 
ing about them, and though slight changes may be noticed in 
the armour of the knightly figures, they are not more than 
might have’ occurred during the course of a very moderate life- 
time. It should be interesting to the student of costume to 
note that the advancement in the armour depicted on the York 
coffer is supported by a corresponding increase in the fashion 
of dagging (resembling vandyking), both being a development 
af those ‘which are shown on the Kensington panel. The 
undulations of the ground are represented in the York coffer 
and the Kensington fragment as being burrowed by animals. 
This does not happen in the other examples, but the treatment 
is distinctly alike, grass being indicated in every case bya 
double slit, which is placed perpendicularly at intervals with 
conventional regularity. It is not intended for a moment to 
suggest that all specimens of this: type extant emanated from 
one source. A comparison, however, with others that exist 
will only tend to strengthen the belief that the York, Harty 
and Ypres coffers, and the Kensington panel, are by the same 
art- worker. 


The fifteenth century favoured the production of coffers 
and credences in France. The stalls of Amiens Cathedral 
present a sculptured record of the domestic furniture of 
that century, and Mr. Ror remarks that “‘it.is said that 
mast of the nineteenth-century counterfeits in. which the 
French are so clever—credences, settles, armoires and the 
like—are designed by the dealers from these little repre- 
sentations.” Collectors of woodwork will find it advantageous 
to bearin mind the suggestion when purchasing. In the 
fifteenth century the importation of foreign furniture into 
this country became so unlimited, it was necessary to pass 
an Act of Parliament against such manufactures. The 
French and Germans must have prospered. Flemish work 
was abundant along the east coast. - With so much rivalry 
it was only to be expected that the native production 
languished, and consequently “English chests of archi- 
tectural design are very scarce—cabinets still scarcer; while 
armoires are to be counted only by units.” In the next 
century the influence of the Renaissance is to be observed, 
but while that power was exhibited in the woodwork of one 
part of this country. the Gothic spirit was still operating in 
another part. The characteristics of a style are conse- 


quently not invariably a secure clue to the age of speci- 


mens. 
A special chapter is devoted by Mr. Ror to the 


“linen pattern,” which appears to have been in favour 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The origin of 
it has not been ascertained. A capital at Bridlington Priory 
was apparently suggested by folded linen, and in sepulchral 
monuments the robes of ecclesiastics and others are 
arranged in folds which have more or less analogy to the 
architectural form. Mr. Ror says that the statues were 
modelled from standing figures, and were then arranged 
as supine, regardless of the inconsistency. Opinion is in 
favour of the linen panel being derived from the Flemings, 
who were excellent linen-weavers. But Mr. Ror maintains 
that the earliest known examples are French. The form 
was much in use in ‘France during the reign of Louis XI.,_ 
1461-83. His conclusion is that ‘the notion originated in 
France, the fashion later on being imported into this 
country, either through Flanders, or direct during the first 
few years of peace and international commerce in the early | 
part of the reign of Henry VII.” There are more types 
than are generally assumed, and a great many are described 
by Mr. Ror. The modern system of producing the folds 
is unlike the old, for “the perpendicular ridges or folds are 
run out in lengths by machinery, and the edges finished 
after the material has been cut up into the desired sizes.” 
It is gratifying to find so much archzeological enthusiasm 
shown by a modern painter. Mr. Rok is not satisfied with 
the collecting of a few types of. coffers and cupboards 
which might be turned to account by himself and his 
friends in their pictures. He has pursued his subject 
patiently over a wide field. The primary purpose of his 
handsome volume no doubt is to gratify aniateurs; but the 
numerous plates will be found suggestive not only by 
collectors, but by manufacturers’ of furniture and archi- 
tects who may have to design woodwork of the different 
periods investigated by the author. 


RENAISSANCE HOUSE AT ORLEANS. 
HE bizarre house at Orleans shown in the illustration is 
said to have belonged to a Calvinist named. Jean 
d’Alibert, and to have been the scene (though there is nothing 
to authenticate it) of a meeting of the Reformed Church on 
November 15, 1551. It consists of a front 6 metres (about 
19 feet 9 inches) wide, built ‘of stone, the’ courses averaging a 
foot in height. It is exactly 12 metres high, double its width, 
from the street level to the top. of the cornice, and is 
divided into three storeys. The arch over the large ground-, 
floor opening is a genuine one—the line of the extrados being — 
marked—and it is consequently elastic, as an arch should be, 
The same may be said of the smaller archway. , But four other 
circular arches have vertical joints exactly in their centres 
where the keystone ought to be, and that these openings 
are narrow—barely 2 feet—is not a sufficient excuse for 
simulating the round arch form, since an adjoining’ 
window of wider dimensions is securely covered by a genuine 
stone lintel. A certain thickness of wall is maintained up to 
the first-floor window-sills, but there it has been deemed 
advisable to ‘‘break up” the front, not with the laudable object 
of economising materials or strengthening some parts and 
lessening the weight of others, but for the sake of what is called 
“effect,” which consists in this instance of framing the principal 
window openings with pilasters and entablatures—five of the 
former on the first, and the same number on the second floor. 
The pedestals to these pilasters are 2 inches. in projection, and 
bases, shafts and capitals follow in proportion. Above these 
are architrave, frieze and cornice, but the architrave (the Greek 
lintel) instead of supporting is supported, and it is therefore 


-excusably divided into several pieces; the frieze which used to’ 


tell the history sometimes of the building, sometimes of the’ 
builders, is simply a piece of :hewn’ stone, and» the cornice, 
the use of; which was to shade-and protect the frieze, 
having in this case nothing to protect, is. utilised as a most. 
imperfect window-sill, upon which the rain can stagnate and. 
the dust rest. Ina similar manner the upper window lintels 
are composed of several pieces of stone. Over the architrave. 
of the second order, in the centre of each pilaster, a console is, 
introduced, obviously for the sake of supporting the cornice, 
but it does so only in appearance, since a space’ of 2 inches 


‘exists between the top of the console and the bottom of the 


corona. (g's i 0 See 
Above the Jarge arch of the ground, floor is a frame evi- 


dently destined for the name and calling of possibly the shop-- 


keeper, but the size of the panel is 2 feet 8 inches by 6 inches, , 


‘and it is 14 feet from the street level, so the‘ letters 4 inches 


in height would be hardly legible at that distance from the eye. 
Exactly in the centre of and over this panel is a head 3 inches 


across the forehead, with two wings of that variety of the 
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animal creation popularly known as a cherub. The doorway 
is a tolerable piece of construction, but its ornaments, and those 
of the window over it, cannot be easily explained. Two heads, 
male and female, each 4 inches by 3 inches in size, support an 
order architrave, frieze and cornice complete, supporting two 
stone troughs placed on end, out of which issue the thighs, 
abdomens, shoulders and heads of two figures, each measuring 
7 inches in height and nearly 4 inches across the shoulders, 
their arms being lopped off on a level with the bottom of 
their chests. These figures support another complete order 
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which serves as an impost to the imitation arches above. 
On the top is a motif de sculpture, consisting of two female 
figures measuring 6 inches across the shoulders, without 
arms, and with satyresque extremities, two ribands, two 
masks, an urn, four acanthus leaves, and a flower of the same 
plant, a lion’s head and mane, and an arrangement of cut 
cardboard pierced and twisted into volutes. A lion’s head, 
with a ring in the animal’s mouth, is placed under two of the 
pilasters. The sill of the small window on the first floor is 
supported by three heads, each two inches across the forehead, 
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and six wings of cherubim. From their mouths fall two 
garlands, each consisting of one apple, two pears, and sundry 
smaller fruit of divers kinds. The false arch is crowned by a 
false order cut in the height of one stone-course, and above 
the latter are two sitting female figures, measuring seated about 
43 inches ; an oval medallion, with nothing on its face; a 
cherub’s head, 4 inches in width; anda pair of wings, with a 
cardboard background. 


HEREFORD CATHEDRAL. 


1: June, 1848, a paper was read before the Ecclesiological, 

late Cambridge Camden Society, by Mr. Haggitt, M.P., 
which explains the works of restoration then in progress, He 
said :—The restoration of this venerable church, which has been 
in progress for about the last seven years, and is even now far 


from being completed, has attracted less attention than it. 


undoubtedly merits.. We propose now to give some account 
of this interesting work. The most ancient part of the 
cathedral of St. Ethelbert is supposed to date as far back as 
1030. The nave was entirely Romanesque till the fall of the 
west tower, together with the west front and great part of the 
clerestory, in the year 1786; after which the west front was 


restored by the notorious Mr. Wyatt, in that debased style of |: 


which he was so perfect a master, and which was yet less 
debased and less incongruous than the prevailing styles of that 
day, while the west tower was not rebuilt at all. The lower 
’ row of arches, however, in the nave, which are Romanesque, 
and are really massive and beautiful, still remain. The north 
and south aisles are early Middle-Pointed. The choir in the 
lower part is Romanesque, and in the upper First-Pointed. 
‘The choir aisles, with the exception of some arches of 
Romanesque character, are early Middle-Pointed There are 
double transepts, of which the south-west is Romanesque, 
being the most ancient part of the church (some Third- Pointed 
windows, which have been inserted, being excepted), and the 
north-west is early Middle-Pointed, having triangular-headed 
arches and windows. The lady chapel is First-Pointed, and 
underneath it is a crypt of about the same date. Two Third- 
Pointed chapels remain, one opening into the lady chapel, 
and the other into the north choir aisle. The central tower is 
First-Pointed and very massive; it is supported on four 
Romanesque arches at the point of intersection of the choir and 
nave with the principal transepts. 

Thus the church is highly interesting to the antiquary, from 
the number of different styles it contains ; whilst to the more 
: devotional mind of the ecclesiologist it will, we trust, when 
thoroughly renovated, convey that solemn and religious im- 
' pression, the existence of which is so true a test of the real 
success of church-building or restoration ; nor, we may hope, 
will the mere careless spectator or thoughtless visitor be able 
to leave it without some passing feeling of reverence. 

The repairs were commenced in 1841, when the dangerous 
state of the piers which support the tower became apparent. 
The most remarkable circumstance about their unsound 
condition was that—unlike most similar cases—it was owing 
_to the fault of Medizeval and not modern builders. A low 
Romanesque tower had been taken down and replaced about 
the end of the thirteenth or the beginning of the fourteenth 
century by a very large and massive First-Pointed tower, built 
on the same piers. “The consequence was”—we quote from 
the able statement of the Dean of Hereford—‘“ that no sooner 
was the tower finished than the pressure upon these piers, com- 
posed of a central or internal mass of rubble, constituting the 
core, and this faced or cased with worked stone called ashlar, 
soon began to manifest its effects ; ‘the weight so compressed 
the core that it destroyed its cohesion and tenacity, and 
reduced it in many parts to almost powder, and this being by 
the weight above thrust against the outward casing caused it to 
crack and split in every direction, and in various places to 
bulge out in the most frightful manner” Unwilling or unable 
to attempt the rebuilding of the whole, those who had the 
direction of the repairs of the church at that period devoted 
their energies to keeping up the tower as it was. ‘They began 
by drawing from the bottom the old and failing stones, and 
replaced them with larger pieces of the closest and hardest 
they could obtain. This was practicable to some little height, 
but there they found that the enormous weight above them 
was so doing its destructive work that they were necessarily 
obliged to adopt a different expedient . . . The mode which 

they adopted was this. They formed with much labour and 
cost stones of about 12 or 14 inches thick in the exterior 
portion, having in the interior at each end cogs or projections 
of about a foot cube ; then they took out of the old Norman 
wall stones corresponding in size with these cogs, and thus:the 
weight of the superincumbent masonry tied these in, whilst 
the stones against the face of the wall counteracted the ten- 
dency to bulge. 
and vertically in different places by lead and iron.” 

The complete restoration of the tower was a stupendous 


All these stones were cramped in transversely’ 


task, 
has, we believe, been incurred, including the expense, of ex- 
amination, in securing it from falling during the works and 
completing its repairs. Jt was necessary to excavate between 
the piers from north to south on either side of the tower to the 
depth’ of ro feet, and to fill the cavities with concrete. Not 
only the interior of the base of the tower was strengthened in. 


‘this manner, but on the south and east sides an area of 32 feet 


by. 23 feet in each was so dealt with, and a somewhat smaller area 
also on, the north side. Another very important cause of the: 
dangerous state of the tower, and of that part of the building 
which adjoined the lantern, was that some of the arches had 
been weakened by the mistaken plan of building up within 
them, with the intention of supporting them. Mechanical 


It took nearly four years, and a cost of about 11,0c0/7, | 


bid 


principles appear to have been very imperfectly understood at — 


been perpetrated. These unsightly and destructive masses of 


stone and. mortar have also been removed. The piers have 


Hereford, orno such grievous piece of folly would ever have 


been restored, and the tower put in thorough repair; and the — 
internal columns of the lantern being now visible form a very — 
striking feature of this part of the building. A ceiling has. 


been introduced, handsomely painted—a proof, we hope, that 


the whole of the interior decorations are to be executed with — 


becoming richness and magnificence, 


‘In order to convey some idea of the interior of the 
cathedral, as it will appear when restored according to the plan — 


proposed, we will briefly describe it, beginning from the west 
end..and proceeding onwards to the lady chapel. It is a 


small cathedral, one of the smallest, we believe, in England. — 


We have before said that the west end of the church was 
rebuilt by Mr. Wyatt. 


thing (except a square-headed door and window of the Grecian ~ 


style) could well be. 
once struck with the massive beauty of the columns and 
arches, which are Romanesque, and have not. been much 
injured except by whitewash. The clerestory, however, is Mr. 


Wyatt’s, though somewhat less bad than the west door and : 


On entering the.nave, one would be at — 


The door and the window above it are, — 
as might be expected, as inappropriate and as incorrect as any-— 


window. The nave when completed will contain oak seats for — 
the congregation ; anda stone pulpit is to be erected against — 
the north-west pier of the-tower. The screen between the — 


nave and choir, which will most probably be placed west of the 


lantern, is to be of open work. We need not say how highly 


we approve of this arrangement; the old system of packing 
the whole congregation into the choir, and leaving the nave 
empty and almost useless, is so monstrous that one would 


think it must in the end work out its own reformation ; but we © 


are anxious to express our hope that the revived plan of 
putting the laity in the nave will be fully carried out, and that 


the choir will be reserved exclusively for the cathedral body,. — 


consisting of clergy, lay-clerks and choristers ; and that the 
congregation will be kept entirely to the nave (entering the 
choir only for the purpose of receiving the Holy Communion) 
whether a large or small number be assembled. ct 

We make this. remark because we believe it has been pro- 


posed, and almost fear it is intended, to admit the people into | 


the choir at all times, but to fit up the nave so as to accommo- 
date the greater numbers which may reasonably be expected 
to be present on Sundays, church festivals, visitations, and 
other important occasions. The choir is a small one, and will 


not be too large for the cathedral body (if they attend the — 


services as they ought), and we 


church arrangement, and adhere to it steadily and firmly «.. 


The north-west transept is of early Middle-Pointed charac- 
It was built — 


ter, the windows being triangular-headed. 
towards the beginning of the fourteenth century for the recep- 


earnestly hope that — 
‘the Dean and Chapter will adopt the one right system of 


tion of the shrine of St. Thomas de Cantilupe, whose body had { 


previously been interred in the lady chapel, from which it 
was removed into this transept, where the tomb still. stands, 


though the relics of the saint are no longer beneath it. The 
transept was used till the commencement of the repairs as a 


parish church, and has in consequence been much damaged by 


the cutting through the columns to receive the timbers of the 


galleries and stopping in the fissures so cut with brickwork, by 
attaching mural tablets to the walls, and by the rest of the 
modern fittings. It is to be thoroughly repaired, and the 
arches and windows (now in an unsafe state) to be made 


transept is (with the exception of some arches in the choir 


aisles of about the same date) the most ancient part of the 
cathedral, , It is a fine piece of Romanesque work. 


Speen In its east 
wall is a large. fissure, which will of course render a careful 


repair of the wall necessary. The west wall has, like the east — 


‘been very much injured by the erection of mural tablets against 
it; and it is now in an unsound state. There-are an ancient 
fireplace and aumbry in this wall, which are to be restored. 
Some Third-Pointed windows have been inserted 
transept. 

The entrance to the choir is to be “by gates of wrought 
metal, forming part of .an.open screen of metalwork.” 


|. secure, and the whitewash to be cleaned off. .The south-west — 


in the 


| 
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Formerly there was a stone wall separating the choir and nave, 


and the organ was placed upon it. Of course the new 


arrangement is infinitely preferable ; the organ will be placed 


on the side, probably in the north transept. The choir will 
contain all the proper fittings. The ancient carved oak stalls 


_and throne are to be repaired ; and we find among the various 
items the following :-—“‘ A new communion table of suitable and. 


approved character, according to design, to be placed at the 


east end ;” and again, “A rich covering for communion table.” 
Now we really trust that this, translated into Catholic phrase- 


ology, means an appropriate altar suitably vested. The steps 
are to be of Purbeck marble polished. ‘There was formerly a 
horribly ugly Grecian screen at the east end of the choir, and 
above it a debased window, filled with painted glass, represent- 
ing the Last Supper, the offspring of private munificence (un- 
ihappily misapplied, for the painted glass was very bad). This 


has all been removed. A noble Romanesque arch now forms 


the eastern extremity of the choir, and above it has been 


“inserted a triple window, enriched with the tooth ornament and 


beautiful in detail, which will be filled with stained glass. We 


‘hope an appropriate reredos will be placed behind the altar. 
In a drawing which came out a few years ago, the only reredos 
-was a sort of open arcade ; but this design, we are glad to find, 


is to be altered, and a proper one erected. 

The Dean of Hereford informs us that very lately there 
have been discovered some traces of three apsidal terminations 
to the choir and choir-aisles of the Romanesque church before 
‘the building of the present lady chapel. 

The north-east transept contains some debased windows, 


‘and therefore is not one of the most beautiful parts of the 


‘church. This also is to be duly restored, as is the ambulatory 
‘between the choir, lady chapel and transepts. In the south- 
east transept some modern windows are to be taken out and 
reinstated in stonework. 
_ The lady chapel is a well-known specimen of First-Pointed 
architecture. It had been used previously to the commence- 
ment of the repairs as a library, but will, we hope, when 
‘completed be duly fitted up with an altar, and used for such 
services of the church as may be more properly and con. 
‘veniently performed in it than in the choir, such as early com- 
munions, early morning or late evening prayers. 

There are five beautiful lancet windows at the east end, 
which are to be filled with rich stained glass of design in 


character with the date of the chapel; a handsome wheel- 


eindow above these has also been restored. The roof has 
been raised. We trust the lady chapel will be restored in 
full accordance with the remaining traces of its ancient beauty. 
There is a small Third-Pointed chapel opening into :t on the 
‘south side, supposed to have been commenced by Bishop 
‘Audley about 1495, and probably completed by his successor. 
It contains together with the stone screen, which separates it 
‘from the lady chapel, some ancient painting. Some remains 
also of figures painted over some of the tombs are visible. A 
-double piscina has been beautifully restored. 

We are sorry to see the ceiling, both in the choir and lady 


chapel, instead of being richly painted, covered with cement 


jointed so as to imitate stone, and coloured so as to imitate 
particularly that reddish stone which has been used for most of 
‘the repairs. This, of course, we dislike, because we abhor all 
‘imitations, whether of a good, bad, or indifferent character, 
and we think they are contrary to the principles of all good 
‘taste. In a church, however, they are especially objectionable, 
and accord but little with the stern reality of that religion 
which churches should symbolise. This is undoubtedly a 
‘good imitation, but that circumstance does not remove the 
‘objection to it ; besides which, we do not think that even real 
‘stonework, left bare and unornamented, would be the best way 
‘of finishing the roof. We hope, then, that this defect may be 
-at some future time corrected. 

There are some encaustic tiles at the east end of the lady 
chapel ; these are to be relaid and made good, where defective, 
with tiles of corresponding design; and the whole of the 
chapel will be paved with new tiles, as will also the ante-chapel 
‘(from which there is to be a flight of stone steps leading up to 
‘the lady chapel) ; and, if we understand rightly, the whole of 
the cathedral is to be similarly paved, the tiles in the choir 
‘being, of course, of a richer character. We hope that in the 


_ -Sacrarium, at least, they will be coloured. 


The crypt, which is under the lady chapel and communi. 
‘Cates with it by steps, is an ancient one. It contains in the 
middle a tomb, with the figures of a man and woman engraved 
-on it, the date being 1497. We are not aware that: anything is 
‘to be done to the crypt. Having mentioned the subject of 
tombs, we may add that in this, as in most old churches, there 
are many beautiful monuments, effigies of bishops and other 
churchmen of the Medieval times, presenting that striking 
contrast to the semi-heathen designs so prevalent. in modern 
days, which contrast, remarkable as it is in all the various 
details of ecclesiastical art, is nowhere more so than in com- 
paring the different kinds of memorials which the past and 
present ages have assigned to the departed. ~ 


The exterior of the roof of the choir and lady chapel has 
been newly covered with lead, and along the ridge of it runs a 
metal crest with the inscription ‘ Laudate Dominum.” There 
is a handsome, though much too heavy, gable cross at the 
east end. The lady chapel, viewed from the exterior, appears 
half detached from the rest of the church, part of the building 
connecting it being a good deal lower than the chapel itselt. 
At the eastern gable of the choir a beautiful and massive cross 
has been erected, under which, and opening into the space 
between the roof ard inner ceiling, is a trefoiled window, and 
a little below it, on either side,a panel cross has been very 
well carved on the wall. Under these again appears the triple 
window before mentioned. Two pinnacles of rather elaborate 
design complete this gable. 

With the exception, however, of the view of the east end of 
the choir and lady chapel, the exterior appearance of the 
cathedral is less pleasing than that of the interior of the build- 
ing. The incongruity of the various parts forces itself strongly 
on our notice, and the west end is (it would seem) irremedi- 
ably spoilt ; but the huge tower forms a very beautiful and 
imposing feature. ; 

One sad drawback to the restoration exists—the want of 
funds. Above 20,000/. have been subscribed or promised ; but at 
least r2,000/. more are requisite for the completion of the 
work; and it is to be hoped that the liberality of zealous 
churchmen will be directed to this object. It deserves their 
attention, for an attempt is here being made to revive ihe true 


‘church arrangement and a due celebration of the Holy Services ; 


and it is to the success (under the blessing of Providence) of 
endeavours of this kind in places so well fitted for them as our 
ancient cathedrals, that we must look for the recovery of so many 
who have wandered from the path of obedience. Only let this 
and all cathedrals be more thoroughly adapted to the wants of the 
people, by throwing open to all alike the advantages of in- 
creased accommodation for worshippers, and by bringing home 
to their hearts all-important truths and all-important practices 
of devotion, through the medium of their constant services and 
solemn ceremonies—and, we may add, by the noblest applica- 
tion of the most sublime of the arts, sound ecclesiastical 
music (eminently fitted as this much despised and neglected 
style of music is for devout worship)—and we may then trust 
that the Church will be again, as in bygore ages, loved and 
obeyed by all, to the discomfiture of heresy whether existing 
within or without her pale. 


MEMORIAL TO QUEEN VICTORIA. 


HE memorial to Queen Victoria in St. Mildred’s Church, 
Whippinghan, Isle of Wight, which is being erected asa 
tribute of affection by the King and Queen and other members 
of the Royal family, and with which the German Emperor has 
personally associated himself, is now approaching completion. 
[t takes the form of a reredos with ornamental panels, and the 
decoration of the chancel generally. This beautiful work has 
been carried out from designs and under the superintendence of 
Mr. A. Nutt, the architect who designed the Coronation annexe 
for Westminster Abbey. The distinctive feature of the reredos, 
which has been worked in alabaster, is a central panel depicting 
the Last Supper, all the figures in which are wrought of the 
purest white marble. On either side is a miniature panel, the 
one denoting the sacred emblems of the Bread and the other 
the Wine, represented by wheat ears in white marble, and a 
bunch of grapes, also in white marble. There are two larger 
panels representing the Alpha, with the words, “ Holy, holy, 
Lord God Almighty,” and the other the Omega, with the 
inscription, “ Heaven and earth are full of Thy glory.” The 
steps approaching the altar are of Belgian granite. A figure 
of the patron saint of the church of St. Mildred in embossed 
stone fills a niche at the side of the reredos, and on the corre- 
sponding side is a figure of St. Catherine. The effect in each 
case is enhanced by the introduction of tiny red marble shafts 
or pillars. On either side the new oaken roof above the 
sanctuary are figures of three angels representing the heavenly 
host, artistically produced in gilt and Oriental colouring, each 
bearing a scroll, whilst conspicuously near is the appropriate 
inscription, “ Holy, holy, holy.” A new stall, with oak tracery 
doors, has been placed opposite the Battenberg memorial 
chapel in the chancel. In former days this stall was occasion- 
ally used by the late Queen Victoria and other members of the 
Royal family when the Court was in residence at Osborne. 


A New Church dedicated to St. Mary and All Saints, 
which has been erected for the Palfrey district at Walsall at a 
cost of about 6,2852., was consecrated on the 13th inst. The 
new building, which will accommodate about 700 people, has 
been erected by Mr. W. Hopkins (Birmingham) from the plans 
of Messrs. Cutts (Lendon). 
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- A GREAT many of the older churches of Europe possess 
objects of which the history is not easily traced. In ‘some 
cases they have been found in the course of time to possess 
historic interest. The Elizabethan stoup which was dis- 
covered in 1862 under the pulpit of Malling Church, Kent, 

has no doubt a history, although at present there is no clue 
to the original ownership or how or why it found its way to 

-the church. It is of Delft ware, stands about 10 inches 


high, and is decorated with figures that may represent | 


‘ heathen beings, but are without Christian symbolism. It 
bears the date of 1581, and therefore belongs to the reign 
. of Queen EizaBeru. At that period there was occasionally 
indifference about the character of the vessels used in church 
_services, and the stoup of pottery might be deemed as 
- becoming as any vessel of silver. A!l that can be 
stated about it is that it was never used since 1780. 
In Malling Church it is only a curiosity, but a collector has 
offered 5oo/. for the jug. There is always need for money 
to carry out improvements, and the parish of Malling is no 
exception. A Consistory Court was held on Saturday at 
which the vicar and churchwardens applied for a faculty to 
dispose of the stoup. The only opposition was by Mr. 
Paine, the secretary of the Kent Archeological Society, 
who argued that such objects ought nct to be allowed to 
be withdrawn from the parish or church to which they 
belong. Earl Sranuope, who is president of the Society, 
wrote a jetter expressing approval of the sale, and which 
therefore demonstrated that archzeologists were divided on 
the question. Dr. TRisTRAM granted the faculty for the 
sale, and said the objection to parting with such articles in 
order to pay for improvements could not now hold good. 


THE Ordnance Survey is national property, and accord- 
ingly a general use of the sheets is advantageous. There 
is uniformity, and, all things considered, the correctness of 
the maps is remarkable. Surveyors have some reason to 
grumble when they find the maps are preferred to special 
surveys, but they have to admit that they cannot compete 
in price with Ordnance work, and in the present condition 
of the estate market economy, even in mapping, cannot be 
neglected. The question cf copyright is, however, imagined 
to affect the reproduction of the maps. It-is common to 
see exact copies of particular districts in local guide-books. 
‘But in such cases it is supposed the public tacitly insist on 
faithful copies of the maps. When maps are employed by 
auctioneers as illustrations of their particulars of sale, it is 
believed by some that only the interests of individuals 
are served, and there has been much misgiving whether 
the direct reproduction is not a breach of copyright. 
Some correspondence has been carried on between 
the Auctioneers’ Institute and the Stationery Office on the 
matter. It has been at last conceded by ‘the authorities 
that henceforth it will not be necessary to make an applica- 
tion in every instance when an auctioneer desires to repro- 
duce a part of the Survey, but the following conditions will 
have to be observed :—(r) That the source from which 
any reproduction is taken is duly acknowledged on the 
face of each copy in the following terms :—“ Reproduced 
from the Ordnance Survey Map with the sanction of the 
Controller of H.M. Stationery Office.” (2) That the map 
as reproduced is not placed on sale, but is only used for 
the purpose of particulars of land sales. (3) That a copy 
of the map as reproduced is in every case forwarded to 
the Director-General, Ordnance Survey, Southampton, and 
that another copy will, if demanded, be forwarded to the 
Board of Agriculture, 4 Whitehall Place, London, S.W. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY is no doubt a church of England 
subject to the laws in common with other churches, but it 
must also be treated as our grandest historical memorial. 
It would have been a great advantage if the German 
example were followed and the building allowed to remain 
in its pre-Reformation state. We suppose it is too late now 
to expect a general acceptance of that mode of treatment, 
and on that account Lord KinnairD was justified in asking 
why a stone altar and a crucifix, together with two figures 
of saints, were removed from another place and set up at 
the shrine of Epwarp THE Conressor. In such a case 
the Dean and Chapter are responsible, and the Office of 
Works could not interfere. Indeed, it might easily be 
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better arrangement of the week. 
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peculiar position 
in which Westminster Abbey is. placed. The ‘Lord 
Chancellor was able to point out that in the Abbey, as 
in less important churches, three male persons of full age 
could complain to the Bishop about any new ornament 
introduced, and the Public Worship Act would then be set 
in motion. Probably nobody who was not strongly moved 
by the love of self-advertising would venture on the 
course indicated by the Lord Chancellor. There is no 


‘doubt the scenic effect of the Abbey as a Medieval 


building is enhanced by accessories like those complained 
of, and the time is past when they could be condemned as 
aids to idolatry. ; 


. In several quarters of Paris there are shopkeepers who 
make it a rule to respect Sunday by the closing of their 
premises. Although the greater part of a street may recall 
on those occasions the streets of London, men are generally 
at work either on the erection of new buildings, reparations 
or street works, such as altering the roadway. Repetitions 
of the same scene compel the visitor to come to the con- 
clusion that for anyone engaged in construction there is 
no respite. No men work harder than those belonging to 
the building trades, and it seems extraordinary that they 
should be so severely treated. ‘There are several reasons 
for the perpetual toil, Many of the workmen belong to the 
provinces ; they are employed in Paris only for a few 
months, after which they return. They consequently wish to 
earn as much money as they can ina short time, and they 
console themselves with the reflection that in the dead season 
there will be Sundays enough to repose in. Then there 
are many improvident workmen who would be opposed to 
any cessation of labour. On the other hand, there are 
numerous contractors and men who would gladly see a 
That spirit has been 
strong enough to have the subject discussed at great length 
at the Builders’ Congress which has just been held in Paris. 


Reports are to be prepared on the question, but the 


ordinary contractor will be’ unable to allow his ‘men a 
respite from labour so long as the State and the munici- 
pality insist on regarding all the days of the week as alike, 


THE island of Thera in the Grecian Archipelago is 
somewhat barren, owing to the prevalence of pumice stone, 
and the effect is increased by the number of dwellings 
which are cut out of the rock, and might therefore be 
regarded as cave-dwellings. But the island has some 
archeological importance. The’ Phcenicians owned it at 
one period, and wherever they settled there is a likelihood 
of discovering examples of primitive art. It was also con- 
nected for a time with Sparta. However, the dreariness of 
the island deterred archzologists until the German ex- 
plorer HILLER von GAERTRINGEN, in the summer of this 
year, undertcok the task cf investigating the chief town. 
He ascertained that the Byzantine church has been erected 
mainly. with antique masonry. From inscriptions, it is 
evident that the stones were derived partly from a market- 
place and partly from a temple dedicated to BAccHUS. 
The explorer, being anxious to perform the work systemati- 
cally, has endeavoured to make a plan of the town. This 
has been an exceedingly onerous undertaking, owing to 
the number of wretched dwellings which occupy the sites 
of the ancient houses. An immense number of Inscriptions 


‘have been met with, some of them in positions to which it 


was difficult to climb. © All the remains discovered by Herr 
HILLER VON GAERTRINGEN have been deposited in an 


improvised building which serves as a museum. 


—_—— 
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SEMI-DETACHED HOUSES, WESTGATE-ON-SBA, 


“THE OBSERVATORY,” WESTGATE-ON-SEA. 
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CATHEDRAL SERIES: HEREFORD.—CORNER OF NORTH TRANSEPT. 
GARGOYLE IN CLOISTERS. ; : 


THE title of the Board school published’ last-week should 
have been “Higher Grade Board School, Cassland Road, 
Hackney.” Messrs. LAWRENCE & SON were the builders, and 
the architect Mr. T. J. BAILEY, eres. 
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MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
y Monday evening last, Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., presi- 
dent, in the chair. } 
Dr. A J. EVANS read a paper entitled 


A Bird’s-eye View of the Minoan Palace of Knossos, 


Crete. 


He said that after three campaigns of excavation, begun in 
1900, it was now possible to speak with some confidence of the 
main lines of the great prehistoric palace that it had been his 
lot to bring to light on the site of Knossos. 
the work could be judged from the fact that between four and 
five acres of the building had now been uncovered, and in some 
parts the area had been practically doubled, so far as architec- 
tural results were concerned, ‘by the recovery of extensive 
remains of upper storeys. Great assistance had been given 
to him through the Cretan Exploration Fund, and he gladly 
seized the occasion of heartily thanking the Institute for its 
liberal contribution ; but the annual amount to be covered, 
over and above the assistance given, had still been neces- 
sarily large. . In carrying out the work he had been specially 
fortunate in securing the services of Dr. Duncan. Mackenzie 
and of Mr. Theodore Fyfe, as to the excellence of whose 
architectural plans and drawings the Institute had that evening 
an opportunity of judging. 

Reviewing the construction of the palace and its general 
design and distribution, Dr. Evans stated that in outline the 
palace very nearly approached a square form with an oblong 
central court and apparently four main entrances roughly 
answering to the points of the compass To the west were the 
remains of a paved court with altar bases and raised causeways. 
Along the base of the palace wall was a raised plinth which 
seemed also to have been used as a seat, and there was every 
indication that this was the principal gathering-place of the 
people—the Agora—where king and citizens would most natu- 
rally have met. Here was the state entrance, a lofty porch 
flanked by fresco paintings of which bulls formed a principal 


_ feature, and giving access to two imposing entrances. One of 


these opened into a magnificent corridor, the other to a 
chamber at whose portal one might well believe the king sat in 
judgment before the assembled people in the Agora beyond. 
The entrance corridor contained remains of a great pro- 
cessional fresco—men in long robes, priests or princes, youths 


carrying vases, apparently tribute-bearers, the lower borders of 


the robes of a brilliantly-apparelled lady, perhaps a queen. 
Evidence was forthcoming of the continuation of this “ Corridor 
of the Procession” along the upper terrace of the southern face 
of the palace. By this means a covered line of passage was 
secured between the state entrance on the west and the 
eastern quarter of the palace, passing the southern entrance, 
and looking out on the south end of the central court. 

The more immediate objective of the entrance corridor from 
the west was to be found in the remains of a propylzeum over- 
looking the southern terrace This propylzum was originally 
entered by three doorways, giving access to a kind of fore-hall 
containing two column bases. 

The same system of processional figures that characterised 
the walls of the entrance corridor from the west was continued 
on those of the columnar hall. The elegant pose of the youth 
bending back to support the weight of the tall painted silver 
vase that he bears with both hands, the brilliantly decorated 
belt and embroidered loin-clothing, but above all his finely cut 
features, of a dark South European type not yet extinct in 
Crete, combine to stamp this as the finest example of figure 
painting that had survived from prehistoric Greece Two 
remarkable fragments show a part of a head, with a fleur-de-lis 
crown, and a male torso, naturalistically moulded, wearing a 
fleur-de-lis collar. 

This southern propylaum gives access to a small court 
with an altar-base, beyond which, in the present state of the 
remains, was visible a somewhat complicated block of small 
rooms. Many of them seemed to have served as the offices of 
palace functionaries, and contained deposits of their clay 
archives, accounts, and other documents in a highly developed 
System of writing about a thousand years earlier than the first 
written records of historic Greece. Other small chambers were 
used as stores for fine stone vases, or as cellars containing vats 
and tall jars, once filled with oil or wine. This block of ground- 
floor or basement rooms flanked the west side of the central 
court, the floor level being four steps down from it. On its 
inner or western.side the block was flanked by a fine paved 
Corridor, upon which opened a succession of eighteen magazines, 
many of them with their rows of huge oil jars—large enough to 
ave accommodated the forty thieves —still ranged in order 
against their walls. Beneath the paved, floor on which rested 
€ Jars were double tiers of stone chests, lined with lead, which 
may have been constructed with a view to securing treasure. 
The existing remains of upper blocks show that the whole 


of this region was originally surmounted by a more important 
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upper storey. The distribution of these upper blocks, as well 
as the inner lines. of the lower walls and supporting pillars in 
the central part of this area, show that an important hall ran 
down it, the general outline of which can, to a. great extent, be 
recovered. It almost exactly corresponds in arrangement with 
the great Megaron of the contemporary palace excavated by 
the Italian Mission at Phzestos, on the southern side of Crete. 
The face of this hall rose opposite the propylzum, and it was 
approached either by a ramp or, as at Pheestos, by a flight of 
steps that has since disappeared—this particular portion of the 
site having been much denuded. 

A most interesting room in this part of the palace was the 
room of the throne, discovered—though at but a small depth 
from the surface of the ground—in a surprising state of 
preservation. The remains of the frescoes, wingless 
griffins with peacock plumes against a landscape _back- 
ground of - somewhat -Nilotic aspect, were still clinging 
to the wall Gypsum benches were ranged on three sides 
round the well-paved floor, which still showed traces of its 
central square of red-painted plaster. In the centre of the 
north wall, between two lower benches, rose the gypsum throne 
with its high leaf-shaped back—it was once covered with 
coloured designs—its shapely seat, its lower arches and 
crocketed moulding, so strangely anticipative of Gothic archi- 
tecture. Opposite, giving light to the whole, was an impluvium, 
except for the inverted lines of its. supporting columns, almost 
Pompeian in. character, with steps descending to an-oblong 
basin beneath the light well, which may have served as a 
shallow bath. The wooden columns were found in their 
sockets in a carbonised condition, but together with the upper 
part of the walls and the roof they had now, in accordance with 
Dr. Evans’s directions, been restored by Mr. Fyfe after a wall- 
painting of a small shrine found in the palace, so that this little 
gem of Knossian architecture has been definitely rescued from 
destruction. 

Of the importance of the great Megaron, and its magnificent 
decoration, the contents of the basement spaces bear ample 
witness. Here were found not only pieces of bull reliefs 
analogous to those from the northern entrance, but remains of 
painted human figures, both male and female, moulded in high 
relief in gesso duro, and showing in their reproduction not only 
of the general contour, but of the individual muscles, sinews 
and veins, an extraordinary fidelity to nature. Fragmentary 
as they are, they represent the highest achievement of stucco 
relief by the Mindéan artists, and found their fitting place in the 
largest palace hall. 

Having given a description of the “ Hall of the Colonnades,’ 
one of the nnest features of the building, and the staircase 
flights of stairs, in one case flanked by a balustrade, leading 
from one storey to another—a discovery, Dr. Evans considered, 
probably unparalleled in the history of excavation, the author 
next treated of what was obviously the domestic quarter The 
centre of interest here was a very original chamber, called by 
the author the ‘ Queen’s Megaron,” which was approached 
through double doorways by a crooked passage from the “ Hall 
of the Double Axes.”* It was divided into two parts by a 
stylobate, with pillars at intervals on a central ledge, leaving 
ample openings for light, and which showed on each side of it 
remains of a shapely bench of wood and plaster. 

A small private staircase leads up by two flights of stone 
steps from the Queen’s Megaron to the chambers, still partly 
traceable above this room and the adjoining hall of the 
double axes. There are indications that this staircase was 
continued to a still higher storey. On the west an upper 
and lower passage leads to a complicated series of rooms 
originally provided on one side with a wooden staircase, which 
seem to have been used as sleeping-rooms and for other 
domestic purposes. There is here a small court suggestively 
marked with the distaff sign; an inner room where valuables. 
seem to have been stored, of which various traces, including a 
gold heart and parts of a crystal bowl, were found, and other 
rooms which may have served as bedrooms, including one off 
which opens the nearest approach to a modern water-closet 
yet found in any ancient site. There is here, besides the 
passage to the main drain, an actual flush-pipeand there are 
traces of a wooden seat. 

Nothing, indeed, is more extraordinary than the remains or 
an elaborate drainage system existing throughout all this 
section. The limestone slabs of sections of the pavement, the 
pillar bases and door jambs, walls with painted stucco still 
adhering to them—in one case even a stone bench in position— 
are here- preserved on the upper-storey level From these 
floors a succession of stone shafts—one apparently connected 
with another latrine—descend to a network of stone ducts, 
large enough for a man to make his way along them, beneath 
the floor-level below. It may be added that near the olive 
press area were found fine terra-cotta drain-pipes fitted into 
each other with stop-ridges and internal collars to grip the 
Se ee BP ee ed 

* One of the largest existing halls of the palace, and named from 
the signs repeated on its limestone blocks. 
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cement, which in some respects seem to equal the most modern | helped to preserve the lower portions of the building and the 


forms, though following out a different principle. 

Very animated paintings representing scenes from the bull- 
ring, in some of which female toreadors took part, formed a 

' favourite subject of the palace wall-paintings. The room above 
the “Queen’s  Megaron” seems to have been adorned with 
miniature designs of this class. 

Dealing with the general design and construction of the 
building, Dr. Evans brought out some remarkable contrasts 
presented by the palace of Knossos when compared with the 
palaces of Tiryns and Mycenz, showing that in the former, 
unlike the Mycenzan palaces, everything was arranged accord- 
ing to the most elaborate planning, the whole outline being 
laid down in definite lines without regard to the site—or, rather, 
‘a site seemed to have been chosen which allowed free scope of 
action to architect and engineer. 

Another: point dwelt on was the striking resemblance in 
‘ plan between the Knossos building and the palace of Phzestos 
—among known buildings the only real parallel. Summing up, 
Dr. Evans said that it was impossible, in view of the funda- 
‘ mental arrangement revealed by’ those buildings—pointing in 
both cases to a more or less square building with central court 
crossed at right angles by two main lines of approach—not to 
recall the familiar features of the: Roman camp, and its still 
more remote prototype as traced by Chierici and Pigorini in the 
‘ prehistoric pile-settlement, the “ Terremare” of the Po Valley. 
The quadrilateral form, the orientation, the existence of Cardo 
-and Decumanus and their parallel lines, and the inner court 
- itself were points of comparison of a very suggestive kind, and 
seemed to point to an ancient European system of arrange- 
ment, sister forms of which were preserved by prehistoric Crete 
-as well as Italy. 

The palaces of Knossos and of Phzestos belonged in their 
existing shape approximately to the same period. That period, 
as shown by the earliest remains of vases and other relics 
: found above the floor-levels in each case, was somewhat more 
remote than that to which Mycenz has given a name, though 
in both cases modifications of the building were carried out 
during the Mycenzean period proper. The best positive 
chronological data is supplied by the lid of an Egyptian 
alabastron found with remains of indigenous stone vases 
‘belonging to the Early Palace period on a floor-level near the 
northern hall. The lid has a beautifully cut cartouche of King 
Khyan, of the fifteenth dynasty, who was the principal ruler of 
the foreign or Hyksos conquerors in the Nile Valley. He 
seems to have réigned about the eighteenth century B.C, and, 
considering the rarity of his monuments in Egypt itself, it is 
‘difficult to suppose that objects with the name of this Pharaoh 
could have reached Crete at a later date. 

The high level of civilisation reached’ in Mindan Knossos 
by the’ date of the foundation of the existing palace, so con- 
spicuous alike in its architecture and decoration, points itself 
to long centuries of earlier development. _ It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find beneath the later foundations the remains of 
a still’earlier palace, the lines of which seem partly to have 
-been followed in the later work. The thirteenth dynasty monu- 
ments—not later than 2100 B.c.—found beneath the pavement 
of the central court, seem to belong to this earlier building, 
and a series of exquisite painted vases of eggshell fabric, in 
design and colouring never certainly surpassed, point, together 
with: other relics, to an intimate acquaintance with twelfth 
dynasty designs, going back therefore to about 2800 B.c. But 
beyond this, again, we have evidence of still earlier princely 
occupation, and fragments of imported Egyptian vases of 
diorite and obsidian that take us well back into the fourth 
millennium before our era. And still before this, underlying 
the whole hilltop on which the palace stands, is a vast Neolithic 
settlement replete with stone weapons and implements, of 
‘primitive pottery and idols, as were later supplied by ancient 
intercourse with Egypt, which carries back the antiquity of the 
site beyond the limits of such records. 

Mr. W. E. F. MACMILLAN, who proposed a vote of thanks 
to Dr. Evans for his paper, said he had heen told that the 
Institute concerned itself more with architecture than with 
archzology, but on listening to the paper, illustrated by the 
drawings of Mr. Fyfe, he thought they would all agree that the 
problems raised in the Knossos Palace excavations were 
largely architectural. There was, however, still much left for 
archzeologists as well as architects to do.- The work of 
excavating would continue for another season, but as yet they 
lacked the necessary funds to carry it out. 

Mr. R. PHENE SPIERS seconded the motion. He said it 
appeared to him from the specimens of work shown them on 
the screen that the further back they went in the date the purer 
and finer seemed the examples’ of art, as with the earlier 
Egyptian tombs in their decoration. The plan of the temple of 
Knossos was very interesting, and he thought that if seen alone 
and without any information it might be taken as the résult of 
excavations in Rome, and would have passed as the palace of 
the Czesars, It was-probable that the upper walls, being 
largely composed of rubble with clay, when they: fell-down 


' All Saints, Claverley, Shropshire. 


frescoes. 

Mr. THEODORE FYFE explained the slides shown on the 
screen from his drawings of some of the stucco fragments. 

Mr. D, J. HOGARTH supported the vote of thanks. 

Dr. EVANS, in briefly replying, expressed his indebtedness 
to Mr. Fyfe for his. skilful work on the site of Knossos. In 
view of the interest taken in the work the Council of the Royal 
Academy had consented to allow an exhibition of the drawings, 
plans and some casts at their winter exhibition, so that those 
who wished could examine the details at their leisure. Me 


~CLAVERLEY CHURCH. 


vag PAPER was lately read before the Archzological Institute 
by Mr. Philip M. Johnston, architect, upon some late 
twelfth-century} paintings recently discovered in the church of 
The church, which lies 
about seven miles east of Bridgnorth, owes its foundation or 


’ rebuilding to Earl Roger’ de Montgomery, who was constable 


of the Castle of Bridgnorth. : He comnianded the mercenaries 
of the Conqueror’s: army at Senlac, and was rewarded with 
large estates in Shropshire and other counties. It is recorded 
that he and his countess built a church-in Quatford in honour 
of our Lord Jesus Christ and St. Mary Magdalen and all the 
saints of God, and that they endowed their foundation: of six 
canons with certain lands and churches, Claverley Church 
among others, the vicar of Claverley being appointed dean of 
the chapter. Some traces of the eleventh-century church are to 
be seen in walls and string-courses in the interior of the nave. It 
was an aisleless building, probably terminating in an-apse. The 
aisle on the north of the nave and a tower on its south side were 
added about 1140 and 1170 respectively, while the south aisle, 
the choir and its chapels and other features belong to various - 
dates from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century. The paintings — 
which formed the subject of the paper were brought to light 
during the restoration in the early part of the present year. 
They are of unique interest on account of their exceptionally 
early date (c. 1170) and the principal subject represented. This 
is nothing more nor less than an incident in the battle of 
Senlac. Parts of the same scheme of paintings occur on the 


‘internal walls of the tower and round the pointed arch by 


which it opens to the nave; but the most prominent portion is 
a strip, about 4o feet long by 5 feet broad, above the north 
arcade of the nave. On this are depicted thirteen horses and 
their riders, engaged for the most part v7s-d-vés in pairs, some 
armed with swords, but the majority with lances. Their horses 
are coloured red, yellow, pink and white, with green dappling. 
The costumes of the figures present a general resemblance to 
those of the Bayeux tapestry, and, after allowing for the interval 
of time between the two works, they are remarkably alike in 
treatment. The knights wear mascled armour, similar to that 
which appears, with other varieties, in the tapestry. Their mail 
shirts are combined with leg-coverings as far as the knees, and 
leggings of similar character appear below. Over their armour 
they have surcoats of the kind that came into fashion in the 
latter part of the twelfth century, and they mostly wear the 
flat-topped helmet with barred and grated vizor that we find on 
the seals of Richard I. Another mark of date appears in the 
kite-shaped shields of the modified shape in use in the second 
half of the twelfth century ; while the horse trappings and 
saddles of quilted leather all point to the same period At 
intervals between the combatants are conventional trees, 
curiously reminiscent of those in the tapestry. In the centre of 
this strip a knight is shown unhorsing his opponent, the latter 
being represented as a gigantic figure tumbling on his head, 
with his legs in the air. This incident, evidently intended as 
the motif of the painting, suggested to the vicar of: Claverley 
(Rev. T. W. Harvey) a clue to the meaning of the whole, viz. 
that the painting is a pictorial representation of the personal 
encounter recorded in the “Roman de Rou”. between 
Roger de Montgomery and a gigantic Englishman, cap- 
tain of 100 men. If this be the true explanation of this 
remarkable painting it possesses an interest that can only 
be described as unique.» To account for its existence 
upon the walls of this church it must be remembered that Earl 
Roger was the builder of the church and the’ founder of the 
chapter of canons associated with it, and also that by the 
ruling caste and their clergy the Norman Conquest had been 
invested with a semi-religious halo; it had not' only been 
solemnly blessed by the Pope, but had received-the sanction 
of success... The other paintings in the spandrels of the arcade 
and elsewhere are of a more ordinary character—incidents 1m 
the lives of saints, the torments of hell, figures of the seraphim, 
&c. The borderings throughout are of- a very elaborate 
character, red, yellow and pink: being the colours’ principally 
used. Mr. Johnston, who exhibited full-size cartoons of the 
principal subject, coloured to represent the original, describe 

the steps that had been’ taken for the reservation of the 
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paintings, and mentioned that he was preparing a careful copy, 
to be mounted upon a roller and deposited in some accessible 
place for reference. 


io ARBROATH ABBEY. 
Y the demolition of the north-west tower of Arbroath 
Abbey, which the stress of time and tempest seems to 
have rendered inevitable, this magnificent ruin will lose one of 
its striking architectural adornments and the ancient burgh a 
landmark that unites it with the ages. Immortalised in fiction 
and conspicuous in the realm of history, the abbey of 
Aberbrothock, says Mr. P. C. Carragher in the Scotsman, is 
endowed with a superb charm which clings to every vestige of 
its picturesque fabric, each stone and column, gloomy crypt 
and graven corbel contributing a chapter to the wonderful 
romance that legend and annal, poetic fervour and fond fancy 
have elaborated. ‘ 
' The tower of the monastery of St. Thomas 4 Becket, as the 
loftiest part of the existing ruins, thus commands an interest of 
its own—one which will, it is believed, survive as long as the 
ruins endure or a single part is left to mark the foundations of 
this great stone colossus. The imposing character of this 
remain helps us to judge of the importance of the abbey itself, 
over which so many historians have grown eloquent, whose 
praises so many poets have chanted, and around which, by its 
palpable ‘reproduction in the pages of “The Antiquary,” 
Scotland’s greatest novelist has woven a magic spell. 

‘The towers of Aberbrothock Abbey (there were several) 
must have been of exceptional magnificence, for they are so 
described in the evidence of Sir Arthur Bone, priest of Brechin, 
as contained within the “Vetera Monumenta,” wherein the 
church is described as of Early English architecture and of the 
First-Pointed style of Gothic, and is also stated to be nearly 
twice the size of Sta. Maria del Popolo, which it closely 
resembled ;' this being partially accounted for by its joint 
dedication to “Mary the Virgin” and “St. Thomas the 
Martyr” The tower now crumbling into decay, which was 
103 feet. in height, is described in 1517 as somewhat higher 
than the campanile of Sta Peter’s at|Rome, and as containing 
“many excellent bells.” The standing relic disposes of any 
doubt as to the prominence it occupied in the abbey’s design, 
and this great red column (for centuries a guide to the 
mariner on the North Sea) rises high in air like some 
gigantic stalk, dignifying rather than dwarfing the broken 
structures which are so artistically clustered at its base. 
Nor is this altitude in any way disproportionate ‘to the 
character and extent of a building which Ochterlony assures us 
was “the largest for length and breadth in Scotland,” which 
we know rivalled in size and splendour the great church of 
Dunfermline, the monastic houses of Chester and Lichfield, to 
which its redstone composite bore some resemblance, and 
Holyrood, which vied only with it in richness of endowment. 
But if, failing the magnitude of St. Thomas’s Tower, proof of 
the extent and elegance of the abbey were wanting, it would be 
furnished in the still standing sanctuary and high altar, the 
former scene of its impressive services and high pontifical 
ritual, and in the also surviving lofty tribune of St. Catherine’s 
altar, clothed from the great ellipsis (“the round O”) to its 
base with a wealth of carving and balconied sculpture, the 
original beauty of which it requires no strain of the artistic 
imagination to conceive. 

Although hundreds of years have sped, there is an impress 
of reality in.every uninjured niche and shadowy corner of those 
aged walls. Stairways and porches give back the shadows of 
the ghostly figures which flitted hither and thither along those 
now silent colonnades and passages. The original sacristy, 
surrounded on all sides by an arcaded dressing of arches, is so 
entire that one almost expects to see emerging from the vaulted 


_ doorway the procession of ecclesiastics and acolytes with 


clasped hands, upraised croziers and swinging censers. We 


, Can to-day walk around the broad walls and look down into 


the gardens, still suggestive of cloistered peacefulness and the 


| Srey cassocked figures which haunted them. We can see— 


_ tained the Bruce, 


also in its perfect entirety—the abbot’s house (the only one in 
Scotland), which sheltered its thirty-two mitred celebrities, 
beginning with that humble monk of Kelso who was elevated 
to its first pastoral dignity, embracing in the long succession 
Bernard de Linton, high priest of the Scottish forces at Ban- 
nockburn, and ending with Cardinal Beaton, the most illus- 
trious and last of its robed prelates. Here De Linton enter- 
and the King of the Commons cracked his 
jokes. This was the temporary home of celebrities royal, 
ecclesiastical and literary. Of the last category were Alexander 

yln, first. president of the Court of Session, and John Barbour, 
father of Scottish poetry. 

In all this wealth of reminiscence and royal interest, the 
abbey’s surviving fabrics share, and it is when we come to 
examine the fine entrance and its ornaments that we realise 


_ how splendidly the approach to this headquarters of Church 


Ordinance and royal convocation was dignified. 
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Here, stand ng as it did centuries ago, is the Galilee porch 
with its deep recesses and entrance arch—abounding in the 
triumphs of carving art, and the broken curve of the’ beautiful 
rose window presents a faint suggestion of that which in 
Durham Cathedral commands the admiration of the sightseer. 
If the tower of St. Thomas, upon which the unalterable fiat of 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests has now fallen, is 
the feature of the existing ruins, how conspicuously must it 
add to the sombre dignity of the abbey front. Upon it the 
builders of the abbey seem to have lavished much skill, 
destined as it must have been to outlive the centuries. The 
inner stairway—which few of the later generations have ever 
had the pleasure of climbing—gave partial access to the choir, 
the Gothic openings of which remain to remind the visitor of 
those grand orisons that floated over its ornate balcony towards 
the high altar then wreathed in the incense of solemn mass and 
crowded with gorgeously-vestured priests—a place, indeed, of 
picturesque ceremonial, Medieval grouping and divine song.’ 

From the tower the clangour of fine bells awoke the distant 
echoes of the valley of the Brothock, at matins, vespers, sexe 
and none, and ringing out to ocean, reminded the mariner of 
that good abbot of Aberbrothock, upon whom Southey’s 
cherished legend confers the title of a truly practical benevo- 
lence—the hanging of a bell for the warning of sailors on the 
classic Inchcape Rock. 

The tower seems to have overshadowed in interest every- 
thing of its kind. It obviously commanded a wide prospect, 
and imagination can readily conjure the vision of those grey- 
coated Tyronensian monastics peering into the vista, and 
falling into ecstatic raptures as glittering spear and flashing 
coat of mail announced the approach of a royal retinue ; 
for Arbroath Abbey is rich to overflowing in the memories 
of its kingly pageantries, from the days when its worthy 
founder, William the Lion, came to witness his accom- 
plished work, down to the time when the over-zealous Queen 
of Scots—the last royal visitor to the abbey—laid her 
troubled head within its hospitable roof. At the present 
day, when it is fashionable to attribute to pestilence and the 
ravages of storm and age rather than to the destructive 
tendencies of individuals the decay of our ancient monuments, 
it looks like a contradiction in fact to find that so early as 1580 
Arbroath Abbey was permitted to be used as a quarry to build 
the parish church. In the seventeenth century it was further 
seized upon by the local magistrates to build a Tolbooth, the 
predatory instinct of the townspeople following that earlier 
example in vandalism and the lead of the burgh magnates to 
the more audacious extent of taking stones to build their own 
dwelling-places, thus making a veritable quarry of a sanctuary. 
When Dr. Johnson came to view the ruins of the abbey in 
August 1773 and paid his eloquent tribute to its attractiveness, 
its condition was anything but favourable to suggestions of 
external elegance. It was still a quarry, and not until 1816 
was the débris of centuries removed and the tomb of the Lion 
King laid bare, disclosing, as the “ Liber Registrorum de Aber- 
brothoci ” puts it, a state of national irreverence and neglect. 

If Royal Commissions and stately conventions, regal hos- 
pitalities and solemn grandeur make a palace, then Aberbro- 
thock Abbey, even in this sense, can claim a nobler title than 
St. James's, if second only in stirring incident and high 
emprise to old Holyrood. Surely then one must regret the 
loss of one single stone, one clustered pillar or jagged archi- 
trave, for each is precious with the preciousness of a hallowed 
antiquity. 

But the passing of the tower of St. Thomas proclaims the 
effacing power which cannot be arrested. 

We should desire to remember it, not merely as a great 
stone idol, but as a mark of much that is interesting in 
Scottish history, a large part of the luminous panorama of which 
must have unrolled itself under the shadow of this silent 
sentinel of time. 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE annual dinner of the Manchester Society of Architects 
was held at the Queen’s Hotel, on Friday evening. The 
president, Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, occupied the chair, and 
amongst others present were the vice-president of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, Mr. John Slater; Sir James 
Hoy, Mr. Edward Salomons, Mr. John Woolfall (president of 
the Liverpool Architectural Society), Mr W.A. Royle, Mr. 
F, H. Oldham, Mr. John Ely, Mr. J. B. Gass and Mr. J. W. 
Beaumont. The president of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects (Mr. Aston Webb), the president of the Architectural 
Association (Mr. Henry T. Hare), and the Principal of the 
Owens College were unable to be present. ; 
The Chairman proposed the toast of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. ; Srey 
Mr. John Slater replied. He said that while in recent 
years not so much had been heard of the vexed question of the 
' compulsory registration of architects, many members of the 
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profession, especially in the provinces, thought that a com- 
pulsory registration would be found a panacea for most of the 
evils from which architects and architecture were suffering. If 
registration were to come and be a success, it could only be 
through the ranks of the Royal Institute. He was not 
altogether without hope that in the not far distant future some 
practical means of bringing that about would be found. With 
regard to the work and influence of the Institute, both had 
increased during the last year or two, and no one who had not 
sat at the Council of the Institute for some years could have 
the least idea of the enormous number of professional 
questions referred to that body. They had been con- 
sulted more than once lately by the Government . and 
by public bodies with reference to matters of great public 
interest, and he was glad that that sort of spirit appeared 
to be gaining ground. The more municipalities and those 
who had to do with the architecture of buildings sought the 
advice of the local societies, the better it would be both for 
architecture and for the public. Architecture was a profession— 
or a business, if one preferred to call it so—but.it was also one 
of the fine arts. Indeed, it was the mother of all the arts, 
because painting and sculpture, and what not, had only 
achieved their greatest successes when they enhanced the most 
brilliant pieces of avchitecture. Treating architecture as an 
art, no one could possibly exaggerate the influence on the 
younger generation when they were brought into contact with 
art and artistic matters at an early stage. Manchester had 
some most admirable Board schools, well built and well 
equipped in every way, but with regard to their interiors, the 
classrooms were not quite as beautiful as they might be, and it 
would be a good thing if the students at the Art school were 
encouraged to do something towards the beautification of the 
Board schools. This would be splendid practice for the art 
students, and the educational effect on the children of the 
Board schools would be really great. 

Mr. Edward Salomons gave the toast “The Victoria Uni- 
versity and the Owens College,” to which Mr. Alfred Hopkin- 
son was to have: responded. But Mr. Salomons read a letter 
from Mr. Hopkinson explaining that, in consequence of the 
death of his friend and colleague, Professor Withers, he could 
not take the part in the proceedings that had been assigned to 
him. Mr. Salomons said that it had been expected that Mr. 
Hopkinson would have made some announcement in regard to 
the proposed appointment of a professor of architecture at 
Owens College. There had been a wish on the part of the 
College, and this had been cordially met by the Society, to 
appoint such a professor, and after many meetings of the com- 
mittee appointed by the College and the Society and the School 
of Technology, the scheme had at last been accomplished, and 
it had been agreed that a professor should be appointed to fill 
a chair at the Owens College and to be the teacher of archi- 
tecture at the School of Technology. The appointment had 
not yet been made, but certain steps had already been taken 
towards making it. 

Mr. J. W. Beaumont proposed “ Technical education,” and 
Sir James Hoy responded. Speaking of the prospective 
arrangement for filling a chair of architecture at Owens 
College, he said it was intended that this should be a joint 
professorship. The professor was to be partly paid by the 
College and parily by the School of Technology. The initiatory 
steps were progressing satisfactorily, and there was good 
reason to suppose that within the next twelve months such 
arrangements would be made as would place what one hoped 
would then be the University of Manchester in the same 
position in regard to the profession of architecture as was at 
present occupied by the University College of Liverpool. 

Colonel Eaton proposed “ Allied societies,” and Mr. John 
Woolfall, of Liverpool, responded. Mr. William Goldthorpe 
gave “The Manchester Society of Architects,” and the Presi- 
dent replied. Other toasts followed. 


ULSTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

pees annual meeting of the members of this Society waS 
: held on the roth inst. in Ye Olde Castle, Castle Place; 
under the chairmanship of the president, Sir Thomas Drew, 
R.H.A, (Dublin). The attendance included Messrs. W. J. 
Gilliland (vice-president), W. J. Fennell, F. H. Tulloch, Henry 
Seaver, J. J. M‘Donnell, J.P.; J. A. Hanna, W. B. Fennell, 
W. B. Blackwood, T. Houston, T. Roe, -J. St. J. Phillips, 
W. H. Patterson, C. D. Patterson, A. B. Dobson, H. Ke 
Goskar, A. A. Blount, E. R. Kennedy, Vincent Craig, J. C. 
Lepper and N, Fitzsimons (hon. secretary). 

The honorary secretary read the annual report, which con- 
tained the following:—When the last annual report (which was 
also the first) was presented, your Council was engaged in a 
struggle with the Belfast Corporation to obtain the suitable 


modification or withdrawal of the objectionable clauses in 
reference to the elevations of buildings contained in the Bill: 


‘was only too common. 


then being promoted in Parliament. . Deputations from the 
Society waited on the law and improvement committees, and 
also attended meetings of the Council for this purpose, but 
without avail. A petition to Parliament was agreed upon and 
duly presented, resulting in the rejection of the clauses, 
and thus a serious infringement on the rights of private pro-: 
perty and certain disaster to architectural design in Belfast were 
happily averted by the action of the Society. The interests of the 
architectural student and the welfare of art instruction generally 
have been watched over by your representatives on the consul- 
tative committee of the Municipal ‘Technical Institute as faras 
the limited scope of the powers delegated by the technical instruc- 
tion committee permits. The claims of Belfast to improved 
facilities for architectural education were laid before the Irish 
University Commission by your vice-president in evidence 
approved of by your Council. It is to be hoped that sooner or 
later such improved facilities may be provided. A design and 
sketching club has been established under the supervision of 
your Council, but managed by a secretary and committee 
appointed by the members themselves. In co-operation with 
the Belfast Chamber of Commerce, the question of the reissue 
of the Ordnance maps of Belfast on a reduced scale in substitu- 
tion for the present 5-feet scale is still under consideration with 
the object of having the reissue on the present useful scale, 
There has been a substantial increase to the membership 
during the year, the, present total being fifty-seven, while 
several important nominations have been sent in and await 
election, which will further increase the numbers and add 
considerably to the strength of the Society. “ in 
The report was adopted, on the motion of Mr. H. Seaver, 
seconded by Mr. V. Craig. 
The following office-bearers were elected for the ensuing 
year :—President, Sir Thomas Drew ; vice-president, Mr. W. J. 
Gilliland; honorary secretary, Mr. N. Fitzsimons ; honorary 
assistant secretary, Mr. W. B. Fennell; honorary treasurer, 
Mr. “H. Seaver ; members of Council; Messrs W_ J. Fennell, 
F. H. Tulloch and J. J. M‘Donnell, J.P. ; associate members 
of, Council, Messrs. T. Houston and W. C. Maxwell; honorary 
auditors, Messrs. J. St. J. Phillips and Vincent Craig, 3a 
The meeting afterwards terminated. 


, 


REMINISCENCES OF RUSKIN. 
()*% Friday last there was a meeting of the Ruskin Union, 
held at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, when Mr. Oscar 
Browning delivered a lecture on “ Personal Reminiscences of 
Ruskin.” The chair was occupied by Sir Henry Howorth. _ 
Mr. Browning said the first time he ever heard of the name 
of Ruskin was on the publication of the first volume of 
‘‘ Modern Painters,” in 1856, when he was still a boy at Eton, 
The first time he saw him was on October 29, 1858, when he 
delivered his address to inaugurate the Cambridge School of 
Art, and he could well remember his appearance then—young, 
slim, and in no way remarkable. It was many years after this 
that he became personally acquainted with Ruskin He (the 
lecturer) was then a master at Eton, and had founded an 
institution which was called the Literary and Scientific 
Society. At his special request Ruskin agreed to deliver 
two lectures before the members of this Society, and 
he now produced the original copies of the letters 
addressed to him by Ruskin on that occasion. He 
had the honour of entertaining him and getting speech 
with him on that occasion, and he struck him as the 
embodiment of culture His dress, his manner, his voice 
and everything he said seemed to exude a spirit of calm- 
ness, and peace, and courtesy, made more noticeable 
by the rough and tumble disorder of a schoolmaster’s life. 
His (the lecturer's) mother and sisters lived with him, and 
kept his house, and Ruskin’s courtesy to them was absolutely 
perfect. He seemed to set before them all the higher ideals, 
both of Jife and conduct. He had many conversations with 
him, but he only remembered one thing specially There hung at — 
the end of his drawing-room three pictures—in thecentre Titian’s 
Flora, and on each side Raphael’s Madonna De//a Sedia andthe 
Coronation of the Virgin by Botticelli, the picture now called the 
Magnificat. When Frank Cornish, the present Vice-Provost — 
of Eton, and himself had gone to Florence as boys in the year 
1861 they -had been captivated by this picture, then very little 
regarded, and he had ordered an exact facsimile of 
the head of the angel holding the crown—a head quite 
erroneously said to be a portrait of Lorenzo de Medici. 
It was therefore natural that, standing before this picture with 
Ruskin, he should say to him, ‘“ When I first went to Florence 
I immediately pitched upon this picture as the best in the 
galleries.” He replied, “I know now that it is, but it took 
me ten years to find it out” He ought to have replied, ‘‘ You. 
have not read your own books,” but this esprz¢ which 
reminded them of dozs mots which they had neglected, 
The two lectures were on “The 


- Philistines. 
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Swallow” and “ The Chough.” He did not remember much 
about them, except that the room they were given in, that 
beautiful boys’ library whichis now destroyed, was’ crowded, 
and that the boys were delighted. Ruskin» stayed on that 
occasion at Botham’s Hotel, Salt Hill, which had now been 
pulled down. In the summer of 1874 he visited Ruskin in his 
rooms at Oxford, and he could remember a most delightful con- 
versation, and a lovely portrait of Raphael which hung over 
the mantelpiece, and which he told him was painted by a 
fellow-pupil in the studio of Perugino. 

Another lecture was delivered by Sir William B. Rich- 
mond, R.A, entitled “ Recollections of Ruskin” at St. Peter 
Mancroft Parochial Hall, Norwich. Archdeacon Pelham pre- 
sided. ; 

In the course of a most interesting paper, says the Norwich 
Mercury, Sir William Richmond said it was longer ago than 
he could remember that he first saw John Ruskin. The in- 
fluence of such a masterful as well as engaging personality as 
Ruskin’s was, so magnetic and stimulating, acting upon the 
sensitive minds of children whose environments as well as 
antecedents were cultivated, predestined them to receive an 
indelible stamp from such a seal. Whether as men and 
women they now agreed with all that Ruskin taught was 
neither here nor there: this was certain, the best and truest of 
it all stuck fast, and helped them all to desire to promote 
beauty, and furnished them with a desire to emulate his 
enthusiasm, not only keeping it for themselves but, when 
chance offered, giving it to others It was indeed a privilege 
to have had such an intellectual as well as passionate example 
grafted on early years, to have had it as the very air they 
breathed and the bread they ate. Ruskin was facile princeps as 
a writer on art, and the most enlightening that literature had 
produced. They might or might not agree with the light that 
he shed, but light it was—clear and brilliant, piercing a darkness 
which had fallen over the ininds of Englishmen, convincing 
them against their will that beauty mattered, and that science, 
comfort, fashion and worldliness were not or ought not to be 
sufficient to provide for the wants of a great nation—an example 
which they would do well to follow, disregarding the gibes of 
Who could deny that every strain of thought, 
every motive power, however wild, every paradox, however 
irrational, from Ruskin’s pen had as its genitor real en- 
thusiasm ? a quality much needed in an age that did not like 
to “give itself away.” His was the very antithesis of the cold 
northern temperament. His words, said the lecturer, sped 
like the fire that ran along the ground. They would have 
destroyed the worshippers of Baal. Some they have destroyed, 
but a large fraction yet remains, though it is dwindling under 
the fierce light of truth and a higher motive of altruism. A 


_ Yeaction set in against his teaching not long ago, and rightly, in 


_ €ver as a shining light of his century 


a measure, because it strengthened what is best and lasting of 


_itand brushed off the cobwebs which had grown up about it. 


The position of Ruskin is now assured. The fallacies of 
his teaching are exploded, and the great master stands out for 
When I was a boy, Mr. 


_ Ruskin used to come to my father’s house to what we called 


. “high tea.” 


In his habit of enforcing speech with gesture he 


_was unlike an Anglo-Saxon—the Celtic blood exerted itself. 
He had a habit of sitting very low down in his chair—indeed, 


_Yeclining in it—with his head delved in the recesses of his 


chest, and while conversation was continuing his periods of 
_Silence alternated with rapid utterances pronounced with 
| €normous picturesqueness and eloquence, not argumentary, 
for he was not a good listener, but dictatorial. Argument and 
logic were not prominent forces of his mind—imaginative 
statement was his pronounced identity. The first impression 
created by his conversation was that he was immensely 
epinionated. This is true, but he had a right to his opinions 
_ beause even in the earliest days of his career he had thought a 
great deal more than most people, and was possessed of a 
power of stating his conceptions entirely his own, and exercised, 
if paradoxically sometimes, with eminent sincerity. Ruskin 
prided himself upon his critical powers, z.c. destructive criticism. 
_He resolved, as a child does, to make the doll of the moment 
‘into a god. That idol he constructed at the expense of every 
forerunner who was not in accord with the dream he was 
‘Making into a reality. Ruskin had real modesty, for no one 
Was more critical of himself than he. His most bitter critics 
have never exposed his thoughts more trenchantly than he did, 
but he, unlike many of them, did so with a style so convincing 
‘that his criticism of his own mistakes in judgment added 
Strength to his inspiring power The influence of Turner’s 
juinuteness of observation stimulated Ruskin’s, whose drawings 
have not had justice done to them Their merit has been too 
much eclipsed by his drawing and painting in words. The 
Ruskin Union would do well to organise an: exhibition of the 
Master’s drawings. I know that there was an exhibition of 
Some of them awhile ago, but a complete collection brought 
together and placed before the public by this Union would, I 
think, Prove a very valuable addition to the services of the Union 
in promoting the knowledge of the many-sided genius of the. 


| snobbishness in his nature. 
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master. I doubt if any artist has ever drawn architecture with 
more feeling, or made it of rarer artistic interest than 
Ruskin.’ He had a most ‘refined sense of form, and as a 
colourist he was no less remarkable, but it is strange that the 
inventive faculty which was so strongly marked in his writings 
does not appear in his drawings at all. He once said to me, 
“I have no power of design. I can only draw what I see.” 
Dealing with words, he not only described, but he created. 
“The Queen of the Air” is, to my thinking, one of the most 
delightful poetic treatises upon Greek myth as connected with 
cloud and storm ever penned. No one else could have touched 
the subject with so delicate a hand. In this little book Ruskin 
has set forth his pantheism and displayed his consummate 
understanding of that side ‘of the Greek temperament which 
was in allegiance with mountains, clouds and streams. The 
pen with which he wrote it diffuses the many tints of Iris’s bow 
into far-reaching words, turning sensitive visions into realities 
and burning thoughts into. visible flames. This, then, is 
Ruskin’s supreme gift : to give eyes to the blind and to those 
that can see extension of vision, to take us with him, and trans- 
late us into regions invisible till our eyes are opened, and, with 
minds replenished, we mount with him into the chariot of fire 
and ascend, leaving the cloak of inspiration upon the shoulder 
of another prophet, saying, “Go and do likewise.” The quality 
of his imagination, high as it was, undoubtedly came more 
readily into touch with the inanimate than with the animate. 
As with Shelley, the weakest part of Ruskin’s work is where it 
deals with human emotion as depicted in art. The great 
emotions, tribulations and tragedies of life disturbed him. He 
was ill at ease among them ; they had no place for him in art, 
however much they might occupy the political economies of 
another side of his mind. He could understand the inanimate 
emotions of clouds; the tumble of the sea was too much for 
him. His emotion was awakened and his inspiration was 
enlivened by his acute sensibility to the earlier orders of 
creations. His pantheism, while it was strong, did not 
exclude the tragedy of life. This limitation was his strength, 
as well as a cause of weakness. The cause of it was 
reaction. The ideal, or what has been falsely called the 
historic school of painting, was represented to him by the 
bathos of imitations of the grand style, so often insisted upon 
by Reynolds in his “ Discourses.” A keen sensibility to 
beauty and to the activity of nature’s design, rendered any- 
thing akin to precedent a place only among insincere motives. 
This insincerity, which to him was fatal, roused vehement 
indignation in a soul that reverenced all created things. 
Kather than attempt to sound the depths of the pathetic act of 
Michel Angelo, he took his cue from imitators who failed to do 
what their master had done, but instead of scolding them 
Ruskin scolded their master. His real love was Turner, also 
in a sense from the literary point of view, because he could 
interpret his art in language His prose was inspired by a theme 
which had an almost endless gamut whose each note was con- 
tained in the scale of nature, each one vibrating back into 
his own love, his own observation, which touched the 
chord of solitariness in a temperament that loved the 
floating clouds, moss grown rocks and green pastures, more 
than it could enter into the deeper passions which are in- 
separable from human life. In its relation to art, Ruskin’s mind 
was like a microscope. It was Aristotelian, not in the least 
Platonic. It worked from the material to the ideal ; from the 
small to the great, not from the great to the small. But in his 
ethical and political writings the ideal is predominant. He was 
aman of many moods. Foratime the broader handling of 
David Cox succeeded his delight in the minute refinement of 
Turner ; aid he was then picking holes in some of his own views. 
This change in opinion did not surprise me much because, 
with that intuitive justice and sense of the illogical in the 
young mind, I had detected his tendency to paradox. His 
power of enlisting and sustaining enthusiasm was phenomenal. 
As a lecturer his power was transcendent. Yet the most 
characteristic parts of his discourse were those when he left 
his text, and rambling away from the subject immediately 
in hand conversed enigmatically about art as a cosmic 
function in life—when he drew spontaneous and _pro- 
phetic word-pictures of passing themes, made game of 
the self-made man, of society, of vulgarity, of the 
Philistine, and weaved ethics with estketics, so charm- 
ingly, in sentences complete in style and bristling with 
illustrations. His kindness, and consideration for all his 
domestics and dependents was extended to all classes with 
whom he came in contact. There was not the least vein of 
His love of music was sincere, but 
very limited. It is strange that with his unique appreciation of 
the rhythm of prose and verse, that he cared for the tritest 
melodies, and sentimental songs, if accompanied by words con- 
genial to him, he pronounced to be masterpieces. Here again 
is an illustration of the absence of the epic Guality  Beethoven’s 
music said little to him, nor do I think that Handel moved him 
much, but. Moore’s melodies, beautiful certainly, but in a small 
way, and such songs as “John Anderson, my. Jo, John,” and: 
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Scotch ballads immediately appealed to his sensibilities. His 
immense admiiration for Scott’s poetry is puzzling. Greatly as 
he admired Scott’s prose, I think his inclination was to prefer 
his poetry. It is impossible to gauge the stimulus that Ruskin 
gave to the pre-Raphaelite movement. When that was 
initiated by the little band of workers who determined to see 
nature as she is and to interpret her with strict veracity, the 
art of painting had become stereotyped by convention and 
hide-bound by precedent. To the Philistine the efforts of 
Hunt, Millais and Rossetti were inspired by affectation ; the 
truth and innate sincerity, the very foundation of those efforts, 
were regarded as an expansion of strangeness and ugliness. 
When Morris said ‘“ Ruskin has made art possible in this 
country,” he spoke the truth. His burning words and powerful 
analysis have set art upon an intellectual pinnacle in the eyes 
of the educated public that it has not occupied since the great 
days of the Renaissance It is through Ruskin, he being the 
primal cause of it, that the minor arts are now taking a place 
in our life. It is he who has set us thinking that beauty should 
weave through life as the threads of a great tapestry. Morris 
took up those threads, and by his indomitable energy and 
practical skill added to Ruskin’s theoretical teaching by ex- 
panding it as well as by putting it into practice. In the broad 
sense, Morris was Ruskin’s pupil; he carried to an extreme 
whatever elements exist in Ruskin’s teaching that tend towards 
undeveloped socialism. The output of Morris’s social policy 
was generated by Ruskin’s ethics. 

In responding to a vote of thanks, Sir William Richmond 
said what they had to do now was to try to follow out the main 
principles of a life which taught, not only in words, but in its 
living, the great art of the beauty of life. That was the main 
feature of Ruskin’s teaching. He told us not only to look at 
beautiful things, but to try to maintain them. There was such 
a thing given to them as pure air and the rays of the sun. 
London became almost uninhabitable, mainly because of the 
ghastly selfishness of manufacturers, who were absolutely 
determined to defy the Act of Parliament. Now, these men 
he (Sir William) regarded as sinners in the worst sense. In 
order, as they thought, to add a small percentage to their 
year’s income they were preventing in the neighbourhood the 
growth of beautiful flowers, plants, shrubs and fruit, which 
ought to be the possible possession of every leaseholder and of 
everyone who desired to enjoy the fruits of the earth. One 
reason of the great deterioration of the beautiful buildings of 
large towns was the acid and carbon which was deposited on 
the surface of the stone, and which served to disintegrate it 
and caused it to scale off Even in those parts of the cathe- 
dral which had recently been restored this was happening in 
Norwich to-day. He held that all town and borough councils 
which did not put in force the Act of Parliament which gave 
them powers to abate this nuisance were extremely remiss, and 
he might add that the initial expense entailed in preventing the 
waste of fuel was slight in comparison to the after benefit to 
the manufacturer himself. 


EXPLORATION OF THE TIBER. 


ROM time ‘to time projects are announced for seeking 

treasures in the bed of the Tiber. A correspondent of 

the Springfield Republican gives the following account of one 
which now is receiving attention :— 

Professor Ciro Nispi-Landi, the author of the latest scheme 
for exploring the bed of the river Tiber, is no mere “‘ dreamer.” 
A man of profound learning, he now holds the responsible posi- 
tion of inspector of national monuments to the Italian Govern- 
ment, and is the author of several thoughtful works on ancient 
Rome. It was the Professor’s historical studies and researches 
that inspired him with his great idea of searching the Tiber 
for treasures. They directed his attention first to the length 
of time during which Romans, rich and poor alike, cast into 
the slow-flowing river their most cherished possessions, and 
also to the period, unexampled in history, of thirty-four centuries 
in which the Tiber was the centre of momentous events. Pro- 
fessor Nispi-Landi’s notions were strengthened by what he 
saw while in charge, several years ago, of the work of building 
the Tiber’s embankment. The Professor noticed, as he tells me, 
that “whenever and wherever the Tiber was searched in the 
course of bridge-building or of the work on the embankment, 
ancient and valuable things always came to light.” Generally 
they were valuable enough to pay the entire cost of the opera- 
tions. .For instance, one Italian bridge-building firm, in laying 
the two pillars of the Ponte Palatino, discovered antiquities to 
the value of several million lire. In adjusting the foundation- 
pillar of the Ponte Garibaldi three beautiful antique bronze 
statues, one of Bacchus and one of Venus, came to light, and 
in widening the Ponte Cestio antique jewellery, one piece of 
which was a: wonderful gold collar of turquoise, and other 
valuable relics were drawn up from the depths, where they had 
lain for years. In the course of the complete work on the 
embankment enough ancient works of art and other relics were 


discovered to stock one of the richest museums in Rome—that 
of the Baths of Diocletian. ; 
““Most of the treasures,” remarked the Professor, jn 
response to one of my questions, “are certainly to be found in 
the most central part of the river, and have remained undis- 
covered for that very reason.” He consented to give a hint of 
his plans. He has, for this purpose, divided the Tiber into 
“‘7zones” or districts. They are eleven in number, No. 1 cover- 
ing most of the Tiber in Rome proper, the others the course 
of the river outside the Eternal City. ‘ We shall proceed,” 
said the Professor, ‘‘by digging parallel trenches for the first 
zone, where the ancient source of the river is dried up, with 
the aid of steam pumps, and where the Tiberine waters follow 
their natural course with pneumatic tanks modified and 
adapted to the special use of river exploration.” The enter- 
prise will be financed by Chevalier William Millar, a wealthy 
Anglo-Italian of Leghorn, who has implicit confidence in the 
savant’s scheme. Just when the actual work will be begun is 
not yet decided. The permission of the State was given to the 
enterprise some time ago, but recently some “ recommenda- 
tions” have been made by the Museum of Antiquities. Com- 
pliance with them has delayed matters, and it may be some 
time before the delving begins in earnest. % 
Search inthe Tiber always has been richly rewarded. The 
Professor goes back as far as the thirteenth century, quoting 
one of its historians, Falminio Vacca, who described how a 
small boat having sunk near the Ponte Sublicio and severa} 
swimmers being engaged to fish it out, arrows, swords, breast- 
plates, arms of every description “‘and other beautiful objects,” 
recognised as purely Etruscan, were discovered and brought to 
the surface. But, after all, it is necessary only to review one’s 
Roman history a little to convince anyone that there should be 
riches in the Tiber. That they were put in is certain, and 
Professor Nispi-Landi states that in all his research he has been 
unable to find any record of any large quantities of them having 
been taken out. The records of sacrifices to the Tibertine 
deity go back to the beginnings of Roman history. Even 
Virgil tells how AZneas promised Father Tiber that if he would 
protect him from peril,‘ Thou shalt ever be worshipped by mewith 
homage and with gifts”? The example of A:neas was followed 
by the generations that came after him. Sacrifices were made 
on the eve of great events, such as battles, during times of 
national peril, to make sure of having the god on the sup- 
pliant’s side, during great rejoicings, and to commemorate 
illustrious men who had died. These were the great public 
sacrifices, of course, but private individuals in prosperity and 
grief offered personally similar sacrifices, generally the most 
precious things they owned. Back in the time of the Arcadians 
men used to be hurled into the Tiber, but soon they were replaced 
by puppets and graven images, and after this the offerings of 
money, jewellery and precious things began. — me 
It was not only the Romans who sacrificed to Father Tiber. 
The superstitions of all the Southern races seem to have been 
pretty much alike at this time,and whatever force was near 
the river made votive offerings to it. The Huns, the Goths: 
and the Vandals all hurled a large part of the plunder derived 
from their sacks of Rome into the ancient stream. Such 
offerings were,” says Professor Nispi-Landi, ‘the cause which 
contributed chiefly and for the longest period to enrich the bed 
of the Tiber with precious relics.” Another cause, however, 
was the casting into the stream by the Romans of their posses-’ 
sions in order to prevent their being captured by enemies. For 
instance, after the defeat of Maxentius Saxa by Constantine, 
say the records, “not only a’ great number of dead and 
wounded men and an immense quantity of arms and valuable 
objects, but even the treasures of Maxentius and the military 
chest of his army were thrown into the river to prevent their 
falling into the hands of the victorious foe” “To save them 
from the Huns, and later on from the French, marbles, bronzes, 
statues, busts and costly images enriched the Tiber. Add to 
all this treasure the hundreds of rich pagan statues and temple 
ornaments thrown into the river by the Christians, and the 
property of all who conspired to bring about the assassination 
of Czesar, which had a similar fate, and an idea will begin to” 
form of the vast treasures on the Tiber’s bottom. qe 
This Italian scholar, whose works-“ Rome before Humanity” 
and “M. Agrippa and his Temple,” are, by the way, well 
known in Italy, has not by any:‘means contented himself with 
the conviction that treasures in the aggregate are below Tiber 
waters. He has drawn up for himself a list of individual relics 
of which history speaks, and has attempted to locate each i 
one of his “zones,” according to the details which he has been 
able to gather as to its sacrifice. For instance, the Professor 
believes that the sacred candlestick of Moses, the object that 
he would like best of all to recover, will be found in its first 
zone, or in that part of the Tiber near the famous Castel 
Angelo, close to the Vatican and St. Peter’s, probably that 
part of the river that most Americans have seen. Ae 
Says the Professor:—“It is certain that religious objects 


_were left untouched by the superstitious Alaric and GenseriC; 


indeed, in 509 and 529 the candlestick was still to be seen in: 
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‘Rome. I regard it as certain that the emblem ordered on 
- Mount Sinai, which stood in the Tabernacle of King David, 
which was carried round the walls of Jericho and was venerated 
by Cesar and Pompey, was eventually lowered by the Jews 
_ down from the bow of “Esculapius’s ship on Tibertine [sland in 
our first zone. The Jews themselves always have asserted that 
jtisthere. Consider that more than I,g00 years have passed 
since then, and that the candlestick was then about 1,550 years 
old, making a total of 3,448 years. What importance would its 
discovery have? Who should have the greatest claim to its 
possession? How much should be paid to the discoverers ? 
_ {tis not easy to answer these questions. Everything should 
_- be as wonderful as the candlestick itself.” 

Professor Nispi-Landi will be one of the most disappointed 
men in the world if he does not bring up from the Tiber’s bed 
thousands of suits of rich armour, of swords and shields, the 

property of the wounded men who through custom were hurled 
_ nto the river and those that fell inthe fearful battles on the 
_ bridges Among these he’expects will be the armour of brave 
old Horatius Cocles and his men, who kept the Pons Sublicius 
against the Etruscan army, and finally leaped into the Tiber. 
_ “There must be,” he writes, “in that part: of the river arms, 
_ coins, Ornaments, jewels, such as buckles, collars and rings, all 
rare and valuable as the only relics of the Romans and 
Etruscans of those days” He expects to find the famous 
_ Minerva statue of Phidias, as well as those of Hercules, Mars 
_ and Venus, with the pearl of Cleopatra. He believes he will 
_ bring to light the solid gold statue of Claudius II., which once 
_ stood in the Capitol, and which was thrown into the Tiber to 
» save it from the Goths. 

|. Probably one of the first questions that will come into the 
_ ‘mind of anyone who reads this story of Professor Nispi-Landi’s 
_ great project will be:—If the Tiber is so rich in treasures, 
, why has no one tried to get them before, or at least why has 
, no one thought of doing so? Well, for hundreds of years men 
| of an ingenious turn of mind have been pondering upon doing 
' and attempting to do that precise thing. For his scheme of 
. searching the Tiber’s bed, Professor Nispi-Landi claims no 
| -originality.; he claims only to be the first man who has yet set 
| doing it with the proper mechanical devices. The list of those 
| who in modern times have attempted to make the Tiber dis- 
| gorge is headed by the name of the learned Cardinal -de 
' Polignac, who planned to deviate the Tiber from its course for 
about two miles, and then to dig for the antiquities which he 
believed were discoverable. Pope Benedict XIV. smiled on 
| the cardinal’s project, but while the necessary capital was being 
. gathered the Pope died, and his successor was dissuaded from 
| aiding De Polignac, on the ground that the climate of Rome 
‘might be injured 

| In 1773 Don Alfonzo Bruzzi undertook the exploration of the 
| Tiber by means of a cofferdam of his own invention. The 
, device did not come up to expectation, for the water rose and 
/ overturned it. Yet, for the short time it worked, enough was 
| found to pay all costs and leave a profit. The scheme of 
| Joseph Naro, in 1815, was not so successful. He, too, believed 
the Tiber to contain treasure, but he tried to get it by means of 
| akind of mudscraper, a “grattina,” as he called it, which, 
_ Whenever an incumbrance was met, was planned to strap 
it and draw it up Only fragments of statues, marble blocks 
/and funeral columns were, however, brought up by the 
| “grattina.” Garibaldi dreamed of searching the Tiber, but he, 


| too, wished to deviate the course of the river, and this the 
| Italian Parliament refused to allow. The most recent man of 
_ celebrity to consider exploring the Tiber was the late Prince 
| Alexander Torlonia. He, however, wanted to keep so much of 
what he found that the Government refused to grant him per- 
' Mission to make a trial. ‘The Prince had felt so certain of 
_ Success that he offered to deposit as a guaranty for the work 
_ the sum of a million and a half of lire, 300,000/, 

Professor Nispi-Landi believes that he at last will succeed. 
_ He says:—“ J have now fulfilled all the formalities required by 
_ the Minister of Public Works, and the ministerial decree wiil 
_ enable us, with, new means and a positive and practical pro- 
_ Spectus, to see the great river searched at last, and the abun- 
| dant riches of intrinsic and artistic value of every ancient epoch 
| triumphantly recovered. Let only fortune smile on our enter- 


prise and merit and riches are ours.” 


TESSERZ. 
Athenian and Roman Theatres. 


| 1 Athens the drama was, as it were, an act of worship—it 
| eae: formed an integral part of a joyous yet serious religious 
| estival, The theatre was a temple, the altar of a deity was its 
central point, and a band of choristers moved in-solemn march 
and song in honour of the god and, in the didactic spirit which 

sanctified their office, taught men lessons of virtue.. Not that 
| the audience entered the precincts with their hearts imbued 
_with holy feelings or with the thoughts of worshippers ; but 


| 


this is always the case when religious ceremonials become 
sensuous. The real object of the worship is by the majority 
forgotten. But still the Greeks were habituated, unconsciously, 
to be affected by the drama, as by a development of religious 
sentiment. With the Romans, the theatre was merely a place 
of secular amusement... The thymele or altar of. Dionysus 
existed no longer as a memorial of the sacrifice to the god. 
The orchestra, formerly consecrated to the chorus, was to them 
nothing more than stalls occupied by the dignitaries of the 
State. Dramas were certainly exhibited at the great Mega- 
lensian games, but they were only accessories to the religious 
character of the festival. A holy season implies. rest and 
relaxation—a holiday in the popular sense of the word—and 
theatrical representations were considered a fit and proper 
species of pastime; but as religion itself did not exercise the 
same influence over the popular mind of the Romans which .it 
did over that of the Greeks, so neither with the Romans did 
the drama stand in the place of the handmaid of religion.. The 
style in which the Roman theatres were built indicates that 
whatever taste for tragedy the Roman people possessed had 
now decayed. The huge edifice erected by Pompey was too 
vast for the exhibition of tragedy. The 40,000 spectators which 
it contained could scarcely hear the actor, still less could they 
see the expression of human passions and emotions. The two 
theatres, placed on pivots back to back, so that they could be 
wheeled round and form one vast amphitheatre, show how an 
interest in the drama was shared with the passion for spectacle, 
and provision was thus publicly made for gratifying that corrupt 
taste which had arrived at its zenith in the time of Horace, 
and interrupted even comedy so early as the times of Terence. 


Louis Jacques Maude Daguerre. 


Daguerre was favourably known to the world before the 
announcement of his discovery of the daguerrotype. His 
attempts to improve panoramic painting and the production 
of dioramic effects were crowned with the most. eminent 
success. The following pictures attracted much attention 
at the time of their exhibition:—‘The Midnight. Mass,” 
‘‘Landslip in. the Valley of Goldau,’ “The Temple of 
Solomon” and ‘‘ The Cathedral of Sainte Marie de Montreal.” 
In these the alternate effects of night and day, of storm and 
sunshine, were beautifully produced. To these effects of light 
were added others arising from the decomposition of form, 
by means of which—for example, in “ The Midnight Mass ”— 
figures appeared where the spectators had just beheld seats, 
altars, &c.; or, again, as in “ The Valley of Goldau,” in which 
rocks tumbling from the mountains replaced the prospect of a 
smiling valley. -The methods adopted in these pictures were 
published at the same time with the process of the daguerro- 
type by order of the French Government, who awarded an 
annual pension of 10,000 francs to Daguerre and M. Niepce, 
jun., Jwhose father had contributed towards the discovery of 
the daguerrotype. Originally a scene-painter, Daguerre 
became desirous of executing his works so as to produce 
the greatest possible illusion. To his exertions for this 
purpose the beautiful pictures exhibited for a succession 
of years at the Diorama, Regent’s Park, owed their origin. 
In these great works he was associated with M. Bouton. The 
view of Holyrood Chapel, which was exhibited at the com- 
mencement of the Diorama, astonished everyone with its 
complete illusion, Although this exhibition did not combine 
all the advantages of the panorama, yet it produced a far 
greater degree of optical illusion. The peculiar and almost 
magical effect of M. Daguerre’s invention arose from the con- 
trivance employed in exhibiting the painting, which is viewed 
through a large aperture or proscenium, The spectator was 
kept in comparative darkness, while the picture received a 
concentrated light from a ground-glass roof. The transitions 
from ordinary daylight to sunshine or to darkness were 


produced by shutters attached to the glazed ceiling. Be- 
sides. which some parts of the paintings were trans- 
parent, admitting of being lighted from behind. | The 


combination of transparent, semi-transparent and opaque 
colouring, still further assisted by the power of varying both 
the effects and the degree of light and shade, rendered the 
Diorama the most perfect scenic representation of nature, and 
adapted it peculiarly for moonlight subjects, or for showing 
such accidents in landscape as sudden gleams of sunshine or 
lightning. It was also unrivalled for showing architecture, 
particularly interiors, as powerful relief could be obtained 
without that exaggeration in the shadows which is almost 
inevitable in every other mode of painting. But the scientitic 
acquirements and active mind of M. Daguerre bequeathed 
a greater benefit to mankind than the Diorama in the wonderful 
discovery of a mode of obtaining portraits and views by the 
action of sunlight upon prepared metal plates so well known as 
the daguerrotype. The idea, however, was not original with 
Daguerre and his co-partner, M. Niepce, for in 1802 Wedg- 
wood, assisted: by Sir Humphry Davy, had obtained sun- 
impressed images upon glass prepared with nitrate of silver, 
but not being able to fix them, or prevent the continued effect 
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‘ of the sun upon them, the process was abandoned for a time. 
In 1827'M. Niepce produced some specimens of pictures upon 
glass, copper-plated with silver, and highly-polished tin, after 
which ‘he soon entered into partnership with M.° Daguerre. 
The latter, after repeated and, it would seem, fruitless attempts 
to prepare'a sensitive paper, entered upon those experiments 
which ended in the discovery of the beautiful process on silver 
plates which bears his name. In the interval Mr. Henry Fox 
Talbot made known the results of his inquiries into the action 
of light upon salts of silver in a paper read before the Royal 
Society in January 1839. This invention is called, in com- 
pliment to him, the Talbotype.- So important was the discovery 
of Daguerre deemed by the French Government that, in con- 
sideration of it being thrown open to the world, they granted 
annuities ‘for life to Messrs. Niepce and Daguerre, but owing 
to some ingenious legal construction England was considered 
out of the world, M. Daguerre’s process patented and locked 
up in this country. It does not appear that M. Daguerre 
made further advances in his astonishing discovery, for most 
of the improvements have originated with other practitioners. 


Domesday Book. 


Domesday is a wonder—almosta miracle. One can hardly 
look at it without feeling some share of that mysterious awe with 
which its author was looked on by his own contemporaries. 
It is the Conquest, or rather it is the Conqueror himself, set 
before us in black and white. The idea of producing such a 
living picture of his whole kingdom was truly worthy of the 
mighty genius of William the Great. The conception is 
one under the circumstances at least equal to the conception 
of Justinian _ The conception of Justinian was simply to carry 
out in greater perfection the conceptions of those who had gone 
before him. Generations of able lawyers had been for ages 
collecting the raw material, and the example of putting their 
labours into something like shape had been set by the Theo- 
dosian code. But the conception of William, if less grand, 
permanent and scientific than that of Justinian, was distinctly 
more original. We know of nothing earlier than itself, in 
England or out of England, which could have suggested the 
idea of Domesday Book. The work had never been done 
before, and in the ages that have passed it has never been done 
so thoroughly again. We know also the very natural horror 
and prejudice which were awakened by the searching inquiries 
needed for its composition. ‘It is a shame to tell what he 
thought it no shame to do,” says the contemporary chronicler 

‘in his graphic description of the work. No doubt this dislike 
‘partly arose from the feeling that a foreign conqueror was in 
‘fact drawing up the record of his conquest ; that one grand 
‘result of the inquiry would be to set forth in an imperishable 
‘shape how vast a portion of the soil of England had passed into 
the hands of the foreign king and his foreign followers. But 
this was not all. We may be sure that in those days an inquiry 
‘of this sort would have been enough to ruin the popularity of 
the most popular of native kings. Probably: only a conqueror 
‘would ever have thought of it; probably only the Conqueror 
‘could have carried it out. But William did carry it ‘out, and 
‘he is worthy of all admiration for so doing. The execution is 
‘on the whole worthy of the conception: The difficulties in the 
‘way of carrying out such a work must have been enormous. It 
must have needed the co-operation of men of both nations. 
William’simmediate agents would doubtless be mainly Normans, 
but they must have employed or examined countless English- 
‘men, and besides the probable mutual feelings of national dis- 
‘like, they had to get over the difficulties of their own no doubt 
very imperfect knowledge of the laws, customs and tongue of 
Englishmen. That they made the same sort of havoc of 
English names which Frenchmen do to this day is in no way 
wonderful. Perhaps the wonder is that the havoc was not 
greater than it is. The names of places are on the whole fairly 
represented ; no doubt special care was taken on that point. 
It is before the names of English men and women that they 
seem to have fairly broken down. Almost every Old-English 
name is spelled in as many ways as Shakespeare’s name was 
spelled in his own time. 


GENERAL. 


The Emperor of Austria will present to the Pope, on the 
occasion of the Pontifical jubilee, a gold statuette repre- 
senting the Good Shepherd The statuette is the work of the 
Viennese sculptor. M. Rudolph. Marshall, who has also 
wexecuted a large medallion portrait of the Pope in gold, 
intended as a jubilee gift to his Holiness from the city of 
Vienna. 

The Blackmore Memorial Committee have adopted a 
design for the memorial which is to be erected in Exeter 
Cathedral to the author of “‘ Lorna Doone” 

Mr. John Faed, R.S.A., the painter, left property valued 
at 10,4187, Mr. C.H Beloe, civil engineer, of Liverpool, has 
left estate worth 62,709/. 
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The Corporation of Lowestoft have spent nearly 58,co9/" 
during the last six years in defences against the encroachment 
of the North Sea. The amount expended is about one-half the 
rateable value of the town. Wit 

The Blockhouses in the Transvaal and Orange River 
colonies having been taken over by Lord Milner for a lum 
sum of 50,0007, are on sale to the inhabitants of the districts at 
prices varying according to size. 

A Tablet is to be placed in the Zoological Gardens jp 
memory of the late. Mr. J. Nettleship, the animal. painter, and 
another in the parish church of his native town, Kettering, 


The City Churches Preservation Society have pro- 
tested against the demolition of All Hallows, Lombard Street. 
It was resolved to obtain opinions from the various antiquarian 
societies upon the suggested sale, and to use every effort to 
preserve the church. 

The Court of Common Council have agreed to co- 
operate with the London County Council in endeavouring to 
obtain the appointment of a select committee of Parliament to 
hold an inquiry into the breaking up of streets in London b 
various companies. 7 

Mr. R. Singer Hyde, architect and surveyor, of Eriswell 
Road, Worthing, has taken his son, Mr. R. W.’ Wentworth 
Hyde, into partnership with him, and the firm is now known as 
Messrs. Singer Hyde & Son. ‘al 


Sir Samuel Scott, having purchased the Old Manor, 
Westbury, Bucks, from Lord Barrington, has demolished the 
building in order to erect on its site a new residence, costing 
about 49,c00/. 

The Woolwich Borough Council, on the recommendation 
of the works committee, have decided that the making-up ot 
roads, construction of sewers, excavations for new municipal 
offices, proposed new free library, public baths and washhouses 
for Plumstead, new recreation ground for Eltham and other 
works shall be expedited with a view of providing work for the 
unemployed. es 

The Chateau d’If, in the port of Marseilles, which has 
been immortalised by Alexander Dumas, has been let for two 
years at a rent of 1,000 francs to a speculator, who will charge 
for admission. 

An Exhibition will in all probability be arranged at the 
British Museum during the coming summer of the series of 
mezzotint engravings bequeathed to the nation by the late Lord 
Cheylesmore. ay! 

Mr. William Le Queux, who is making excavations ot 
Roman remains at Castor, Northamptonshire, on Saturday 
discovered ina field close to the remains of the ancient Ermine 
Street the floor and boundary walls of a temple. The floor is 
40 feet long by 20 feet wide, beautifully tesselated in a design 
of white and red, and is in perfect preservation. Quantities of red 
fresco have been dug’ out, together with bones, ashes, Roman 
pottery and glass.. In the centre of the floor is a large pear- 
shaped hollow, about 2 feet deep and 1o feet wide, in the middle 
of which are remains of the base of the altar. 


The Government of South Australia has called for 
tenders for the construction of a Transcontinental railway, con- 
necting Adelaide and Port Darwin, on the land grant principle. 
Tenders will shortly be advertised for in England, France, 
Germany and America. : 

Mrs. Georgina Buckerldge Roberts, of 14 Hyde Park 
Mansions, who died on October 16 last, bequeathed to the 
Science and Art Department of the Kensington Museum such 
of her collection of Chinese enamel, pottery and embroidery as 
the director of that department shall select. Aare 

Owing to the ruinous condition of the roof of Sherborne 
Abbey, the splendid groining is in danger. An appeal is to be 
made for funds to repair the roof. a 


- Two Busts of Sir A. Sullivan, one in marble and one in 
bronze, were delivered last week to the ‘Royal College and to 
the Royal Academy of Music. The London’ County Council 
have authorised the erection of a bust of the composer on the 
Thames Embankment, as nearly as possible opposite to and 
facing towards the Savoy Theatre. Mr. Goscombe John, 
A.R.A., is the author of the three works. ms iss. ees 


Mr. David G. Hogarth, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen, has 
been awarded a grant of 100/. from the Craven Fund by the’ 
Oxford Convocation in aid of researches and exploration at 
Naucratis. 


The Works Committee of the London County Council 
have submitted the half-yearly statement of the estimated and 
actual cost of works carried out by the Works Department, 
completed during the half-year ended September 30 last. The 
statement showed that on eighteen works estimated to cost 
103,7252. there had been a saving, or a balance of cost below 
estimate, of 9,629/, or nearly to per cent.. The jobbing works 
also showed a saving amounting in the aggregate to ove? 
2,000/. 
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Architect and Contract Reporter. 


Important Notice. 


Owing to the Christmas Holidays “The 
Architect” will be published on Wednesday, 
December 24. All Advertisements, Tenders, 
Competitions, and Contracts Open intended 
for insertion in that issue must reach the 
Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
E.C., not later than 3.30 p.m. on Tuesday, 
December 23. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


in view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
tn the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will Jurther 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers readin public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 


name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
Publication, but as a guarantee of good Jaith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


¥*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, T. enders, &c., tt ts par- 


ticularly requested that information of this description be | 


forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on T, hursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


_ ASHTON-IN-MAKERFIELD —Dec. 3t.—Designs, &c., are 
invited for the enlargement of the Infectious Diseases Hospital. 
The architect whose plans are accepted and approved will be 


* retained by the Council to carry out the work at the usual pro- 


' for 1,000 children, Linacre Lane, Bootle, Lancs. 


fessional charges. Plan of the hospital site, together with full 
particulars of the alterations and extensions required, may be 
obtained from Mr. T. Burgess, surveyor, at the Council Offices. 


BRIDGWATER.—Feb. 28.—Plans, specifications and esti- 
mates are invited in competition for power and appliances to 
deal with the accumulations of silt in portions of the river 
Parrett. Mr. W. T. Baker, town clerk, Kiyg Square, Bridg- 
water. Tree 


CAPE TOWN.—Jan. 31 —The Council’ of the University of 
the Cape of Good Hope invite designs for the erection of 
university buildings. . Premiums of 4037, 2002. and too/. will 
be awarded to the authors of the designs: placed first, second 
and third respectively. Particulars of the competition may be 
obtained on application to the Registrar at Cape Town, or to 
the Agent-General in London. 

HULL.— Mar. 31. —Designs in competition are invited for the 
extension of the town hall. Premiums of 3C0/.,-2c0/. and 100/. 
are offered. Mr. E. Laverack, town clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES —Jan. 15.—Plans and designs are 
invited for a central home and cottage homes for children of 
both sexes in the Kingston Road, in the parish of New Malden. 
A premium for the first three selected plans of 25/., 157 and 
1o/. respectively is offered. Mr. Jas. Edgell, clerk, Union 
Offices, Coombe Lane, Kingston-on-Thames. 

ST. IVEs, CORNWALL.—Jan. 31.—Competitive plans are 
invited for the erection of municipal buildings, to consist of a 
guildhall, council-chamber, jury room, public hall, town clerk’s 
office, surveyor’s office, treasurer’s officé, muniment ‘room, 
parochial office, mayor’s parlour and fire-brigade station and 
offices. Premiums of 70/. and 30/. respectively will be awarded 
to the architects: whose plans and specifications are considered 
to be first and second in order of merit. Mr. Edward Boase, 
town clerk, Town Clerk’s Office, St. Ives, Cornwall. 

SUTTON COLDFIELD.—Feb. 20.-—Designs are invited for 
the erection of a town hall adjoining the council house, the 
total expenditure to be limited to 7,c0oc/., Premiums of 502, 
304. and 20/. respectively will be awarded for the three best 
designs in order of merit. Mr. W. A. Clarry, CE, borough 
surveyor, Council House, Sutton Coldfield. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AUSTRALIA.— Dec. 22.—For erection at Perth, Australia, of 
a rubbish destructor capable of dealing with forty tons ot 
garbage in eight hours. Mr. W. E. Bold, town clerk, Town 
Hall, Perth. 

BARNSLEY.—Dec. 22.—For erection of two houses and 
outbuildings at Darton. Messrs. Crawshaw & Wilkinson, archi- 
tects, 13 Regent Street, Barnsley. 

BARNSLEY.— Dec. 22.—For alterations and additions to 
house, Gawber Road, Barnsley. Messrs. Crawshaw & Wilkin- 
son, architects, 13 Regent Street, Barnsley. 

BETHNAL GREEN —Jan. 5.—For erection of dormitories 
maternity wards and other buildings at Waterloo Road work- 
house, Bishop’s Road, Victoria Park, N.E. Mr. W. A. Finch, 
architect, 76 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Dec. 22.—For erection of scullery out- 
houses, &c., and other alterations at the workhouse, Gravelly 
Hill. Mr. John North, clerk to Guardians, Vauxhall Road, 
Birmingham. 

BOOTLE.—Jan. 2.—For erection of superstructure of a school 
Mr. Thomas 
Cox, architect, rr Dale Street, Liverpool. 

BRIDLINGTON.—Dec. 23.—For alterations to 1 and 3 
Promenade. Mr, J. Earnshaw, architect, Carlton House, 
Bridlington. 
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BRIDLINGTON.—Jan. 3.—For erection of new terrace steps 
and alteration of the present steps at Bridlington grammar 
school. Mr. John Woodmansey, secretary to the. Governors, 
24 Cambridge Street, Bridlington. 

BRIGHTON.—Dec. 23.—For the construction of the per- 
manent way of the tram roads in London Road, St. Peter’s 
Place, York Place, Pavilion Parade, and Old Steine, &c, 
including the bonding and all contingent works, and paving 
with wood the whole of the area of such roads, including the 
tramway. tracks. Mr. Francis J. C. May, surveyor, Town 
Hall, Brighton. 

BRISTOL —Dec 31.—For second instalment of the super- 
structure of the Avonbank electricity works, Feeder Road, com- 
prising steelwork, masonry, concrete, &c. Mr. H. Faraday 
Proctor, city electrical engineer, Temple Back, Bristol. 


DORKING —Dec. 3t.—For alterations and repairs at the 
workhouse. Mr. William Shearburn, architect, South Street, 
Dorking 

DURHAM.—Jan 5.—For erection of new Board schools at 
Heworth Mr. H. Miller, architect, Felling. 


EssEx —Jan. 7 —For erection of the Carnegie free library 
at Grays, Essex, and for furnishing, lighting and heating the 
same. Mr. Christopher M. Shiner, architect, 6, 7 and 
8 Crutched Friars, E.C. 

GooLe.—Dec. 30 —For erection of a mortuary chapel at 
Swinefleet. Mr. H. B. Thorp, architect, Goole. 


GRASMERE.—Jan. 3.—For rebuilding Goody Bridge, Gras- 
mere, Westmorland. Mr. J. Bintley, 7 Lowther Street, Kendal. 

Great AyTON.—Dec. 29 —For erection of proposed new 
police-station, &c., at Great Ayton, Yorks. Mr. Walter H. 
Brierley, county atchitect, 13 Lendal, York. 


HASLINGDEN —For erection of brick chimney. Messrs. 
Nicholas, Tomlinson & Sons, Plantation Mill, Haslingden. 

HASTINGS —Dec. 22.—For alterations and additions to the 
public convenience, Mercer’s Bank, Rock-a-Nore, Hastings. 
Mr. B. F. Meadows, town clerk, Town Hall, Hastings. 

HAVERHILL.—Jan. 3.—For rebuilding Melborn Bridge, 
Haverhill, Suffolk. Mr. A. Ainsworth Hunt, county architect, 
Sudbury. 

HvuLL—Dec 24 —For alterations and additions to 39 and 
4o Prospect Street, Hull. Mr. B. S. Jacobs, architect, Lincoln’s 


HULL. — Dec. 3t.— For erection of thirty-four artisans’ 
dwellings in Rustenburgh Street. Mr. Joseph H. Hirst, city 
architect, Town Hall, Hull. 

IRELAND.—Dec. 22.—For erection of a church at Bally- 
mahon, co. Longford. Messrs. Hague & McNamara, archi- 
tects, 50 Dawson Street, Dublin. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 1.—For erection of priest’s house. at Glen- 
ville, co. Cork. Mr. Samuel F. Hynes, architect, 21 South 
Mall, Cork. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 
townlands of Strabane. 
Council Offices, Strabane. 

IRELAND.—Dec. 23.—For erection of a new Crown post- 
office at Limerick. Particulars.may be obtained at the Office. 
of Public Works, Dublin. 

IRELAND — Dec. 31.— For erection of twenty-seven 
labourers’ dwellings as follows :—Twenty-three cottages at 
Howth, three cottages at Maynetown, and one cottage at 
Killester, Dublin. Mr. John O'Neill, clerk, North Brunswick. 
Street, Dublin. 

JaRROW.—Dec. 29.—For alterations and additions to the 
Dunn Street school. 
Board, Jarrow. eS 

KESWICK.—For erection of a house at Keswick. Mr. 
Henry A. Cheers, architect, Twickenham. 

Kinc’s Lynn.—Dec. 23.—For construction of a new 
wooden floor at the lobby of the corn exchange. Mr. H.. J. 
Weaver, borough surveyor, Town Hall. 

LEYTONSTONE.—Jan. 5.—For erection of. Norlington Road 
schools, Leytonstone, Essex.. Mr. William. Jacques, architect, 
2 Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 

LIVERPOOL —Dec. 23 —For erection of the proposed head 
offices for Messrs. Elder, Dempster & Co., in Water Street, 
Liverpool. Messrs. Briggs & Wolstenholme, architects, 
51 North John Street, Liverpool. 

MANCHESTER.—Jan. 7.—For putting-in the foundations of 
the proposed chief fire station and police station in London 
Road, Fairfield Street, Whitworth Street and Commerce. 
Street. Mr. William Windsor, surveyor, 37 Brown Street, 
Manchester. 

NORTHWICH.—Jan. 6:—For extension of the: Victoria. In- 
firmary, Northwich, consisting of ward accommodation for. 
twenty-two beds, operating theatre and other offices. Mr. J.. 


6.—For erection of cottages in the various 
Mr. J. E. Shaunkie, clerk, District. 


Mr. T. H. Spencer, clerk, U D. School 


Inn Buildings, Bow! Alley Lane, Hull. Holland, architect, Hayhurst Street, Northwich. 
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NOTTINGHAM.—Dec, 22.—For repairs and jobbing work to 
the properties under their charge for two years, ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1904, for the estates committee. Contract No. 1 will 
be for general builder, bricklayer, slater, mason and plasterer’s 
work ; contract No. 2, carpenter and joiner’s work ; contract 
No. 3, plumber and glazier’s work. Mr. W. Smith, estates 
surveyor, Guildhall, Nottingham. 

RHODESIA.—Feb. 26.—For establishment and working of 
an electric tramway system, Bulawayo. Messrs. Davis & 
Soper, 54 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 

SALE.—Dec. 30.—For street works in the following roads: 


—Baxter Road, tar macadam; Oldfield Road, ordinary 
macadam; Lynwood Grove, ordinary macadam; Stanley 
Grove, sett paving. Mr. W. Holt, surveyor, Council Offices, 
Sale. 


SCOTLAND.—Dec. 23—For erection of the Anderston 
district library, Glasgow. Messrs. Stewart & Paterson, archi- 
tects, 143 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 

SCOTLAND —Dec. 23.—For construction of an underground 
convenience to be erected in West Campbell Street (at 
Sauchiehall Lane), Glasgow. Mr. J. Lindsay, clerk, Public 
Works Department, City Chambers, Glasgow. 

SCOTLAND.—Dec. 23.—For erection of public baths and 
washhouses in Baltic Street, Glasgow. Mr. J. Lindsay, clerk, 
Public Works Department, City Chambers, Glasgow. 

SCOTLAND.—Dec. 27.—For additions to Invercauld Arms 
hotel, Braemar. Messrs. Jenkins & Marr, architects, 16 
Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 

SCOTLAND.—Jan. 19 —For erection of newstation buildings 
at Wemyss Bay and Inverkip. Mr. J. Blackburn, secretary, 
Caledonian Railway Company, 302 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 

TEIGNMOUTH.—Jan. 6.—For extensions and alterations at 
the gasworks. Mr. J. Alex. Gray, gas engineer, Teignmouth. 

TROWBRIDGE.— Jan. 5.—For erection of an isolation hospital 
for thirty patients at Trowbridge, Wilts. Mr. J. Hugh Good- 
man, architect, Town Hall Chambers, Reading. 

UXBRIDGE —Dec. 22 —For erection of a bathroom, with 
hot and cold water services and fittings, and other works at the 
isolation hospital, Kingston Lane, Hillingdon East. Mr, 
Bertram Freeman, surveyor, Swiss Cottage, Chiltern View 
Road, Uxbridge. 

WALES.—For alterations and additions to Glanadda infants’ 


WALES.—Dec. 23.—For erection of one house at Nanthir 
Road, Blaengarw. Mr. C. Davies, 29 Strand, Blaengarw. 

WALES.—Dec 28.—For erection of twenty-five houses at 
Pengam. Mr. David Williams,-Board schools, Pengam. 

WALES.—Dec 28.—For erection of house and shop at 
Gwain-cae-Gurwain, near Brynamman. © Mr. Bartholomew, 
architect, Greenville House, Brynamman. 

WALES.—Dec. 31.—For erection of new business premises 
at the corner of Alexandra Road and Terrace Road (opposite 
the railway station), Aberystwyth. Mr. J. Arthur Jones, archi- 
tect, 7 Queen’s Terrace, Aberystwyth. 

WALES.—Jan_ 5.—For erection of ninety-five cottages at 
Aber, near Caerphilly. Mr. E. Thomas, 19 Eirw Road, Porth, 

WALES —Jan. 5.—For erection of ninety-five cottages at 
Abertridwr, near Caerphilly. Mr. Edmund Thomas, 19 Eirw 
Road, Porth, Pontypridd. 

WARRINGTON.—Dec. 22.—For construction of a urinal off 
Knutsford Road, Latchiord. Mr. James Deas, sanitary 
engineer, Town Hall, Warrington. 

WATER FULFORD.—Dec. 3t.—For erection of a lunatic 
asylum at Water Fulford, near the city of York. Mr. A. Creer, 
architect, Guildhall, York. 

WHITEHAVEN.—Dec. 24---For erection of two semi-de- 
tached houses at Hensingham. Mr. A Huddart, architect, 
22 Lowther Street, Whitehaven. 

WOLVERHAMPTON.— Dec. 20.—For supply of about 4> new 
church benches. The Rev. J. J. Darmody, St. Patrick’s, 
Wolverhampton. 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


ONE of the most elegant and artistic catalogues that we have 
seen for quite a long time is that which has just been pre- 
pared by the Electrical Fittings Company, of 38 Conduit 
Street, New Bond Street, W. It may fitly-be described as an 
album of graceful design. Lavishly got up as to cost and 
labour, it is printed on superfine thick paper, zsthetically 
bound, and its hundred and odd pages are adorned with a 
profusion of designs for electric-light fittings which combine in 
a rare degree the qualities of elegance, simplicity and refine- 
ment ; while the prices, which are in all cases fully given, are 
distinctly moderate. Architects who need to specify for such 
goods should certainly procure a copy of this admirable 


school, Bangor. Mr. Harold Hughes, architect, Bangor. catalogue. 


THE LIMMER 


DELTA ALLOYS, No. |. & IV. 


weLECTRIC | ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY.|stronGEsT MALLEABLE BRONZE. 


LIMITED. 


ESTAB.] (1871. 


RESIST CORROSION. 
DO NOT DRAW VERDIGRIS. 
Foumecuines 


DELTA META 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For 8 ek ee ae ae ee wae Roofs) DELTA WHITE ANTIFRICTION METAL, 
awn Tennis Cour CC. 
; MANCANESE BRONZE, BRASS 
very Information to be obtained a e Company’s Offices 5 5 
eee MOORGATE STRERT, LONDON. £0. |YELLOW METAL, GUN METAL, ETC. 


Telephone, 
2147 
London Wall. 


Telegrams, 


“LIMMER, LONDON,” 


2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


THE DELTA METAL CO., LTD. 
LUMINOUS PAI NT. 110 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
, ne 
MANY MEDALS AWARDED. EDWARDS & MEDWAY 
Kennington Steam Joinery Works, 
W. C. HORNE & SONS, LIMITED. 9 ETHELRED ST., KENNINGTON CROSS, S.E. 
‘ Telegraphic Address, “ Edgythe, London.” 
SUTORRENS STREET: CITY ROAD; E.0 HIGH-CLASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 


and every description of STONEWORK exeeuted 
on the premises. 


THE 
f Architects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 
FRE NCH ASPHA ' despatch. ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 
$$$ SE ee 
¢ FLOORS. 


H. BASSANT 
& CO. 


(Late of 87 Charlotte St.,W.) 
Linhope Street Works, 


: | PAY Dorset Square, N.W. 
CADOGAN IRONWORKS 


| STANLEY BRIDGE 


CHELSEA, S.W. 


Columns, Girders, Roofs, Railings, 
Ornamental Work, Castings, &c. 


FINEST “HYDRO” MADE. 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
, MOTHERWELL. 


Catalogues Free, 


THR 


WORTLEY FIRE CLAY Co, 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo.,Ltd.), 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 


ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


| GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS 6 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C. 
ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 


COLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


- Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Gold Medal; Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna 1373. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
. Works—BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


| Vol. LXVIL. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


ARCHITECTS | 
Are invited to write for Samples and Prices o1 
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Ke THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. [Dec. 19, 1902. 
SUPPLEMENT 
F EN D E RS CASTLEFORD. 
7 de restiboaie ay? For Jaying of a top-water sewer, Ambler Street, Castleford, 
BARKISLAND. Yorks. Mr. W. GREEN, surveyor. 
For erection of a road-roller shed, Barkisland, Yorks. Mr. R. C. BIRKILL, Bishopthorp Road, ls (qecepeed) £1324 
CLEMENTS, surveyor. CHELTENHAM. 
Accepted tenders. For erection of awall and additions to a shelter at Naunton — 
A. Ingle, The Village, Barkisland, mason Hh 5988623 Park 
J. Baron, Lane Ends, Barkisland, joiner 15 15° 6 W. Drew . F : - £1390507 ee 
f. Hoyle, Triangle, near Halifax, slater, &c.. 18OL NO C. Malvern & Son 125 0 Som 
BARNACK. J. Riley 98 Io oa . 
For walling, wrought-iron fencing and gates, enclosing the - eee Ciena . Me fo) a 
new cemetery at Barnack, Northamptonshire. Mr. J. B. * ui Ee 
Corby, architect, 15 All Saints Place, Stamford. COLCHESTER. 
J. Gutteridge . ‘ 336 © O| For erection of nurses’ quarters at the workhouse. Messrs. 
J. Woolston . 298 oO O GOoDEY & CRESSALL, architects, Victoria Chane 
Hinson & Co. 295 (0) 0 Colchester. ; 
Roberts Bros. 260 0 O ¥F. C. Thurman * P &h 095 18 o 
W. H. Crowson 255 O° 0 A. Luckling . : : 997 9 Oo 
Clark & Crowson 250,010. 20 J. G. Smith q a 960 0 oO 
HUBBARD BROs., Easton, Stamford (accepled ) . 224 0 O R. Beaumont 930: One 
BASINGSTOKE. T. J. Ward . 929 0 0 
For construction of a 9-inch sewage sewer in Reading Road, Me: & J. AS pe ° a 
of stoneware pipes and partly of iron pipes of special 1 McKay a 360 5 e 
section, and g-inch surface-water sewers in Sherborne : : 
Road and Gidaenen Road. Mr. G. FITToN, borough W. CHAMFERS, ‘Colchester (accepted) - «+ 844 0 0 
surveyor. CROYDON. 
Musseliwhite & Son £708 © © | For erection of a pair of houses at Eden Road, Croydon. Mr. 
H. Hill 666 0 © FRANK WINDSOR, architect and surveyor, Bank Buildings, — 
N. Blake 613 12 0 1 High Street, Croydon. 
J. Harris 601 17 6] Bulled & Co. rae “Lh 627.0 0 
R. W. Swaker 597 a7. 40 F. Knight, junr. 1,500: Gon@ 
Collier & Catley . 575 OaO Huntley Bros. 1,390. Ono 
Coston, & Co,Ltd. ws. 534° O50 W. Potter . 1,390 0 0 
FREE & SON, Maidenhead (accepted ) OL vt eo W. E. Barnes 1,350 0 © 
BRADFORD. Smith & Sons : ; 1/328 Game 
For alterations and additions to Cambridge House, Little E. J. SAUNDERS (accepted ) : 1,300; 070 


Horton Lane, Bradford. Mr. EDGAR H. PARKINSON, 
architect, Old Bank Chambers, Bradford. 


Accepted tenders. 


DARLINGTON. 


For construction of culverts and other works in connection 


Soothill & Balmforth, mason, &c,, and joiner. 
W. C. Howroyd, plumber, 
G. Greenwood & Sons, asphalter and concreter. 


with the suction pipe between the engine-house in course — 
of construction and the river Tees, at the Tees Cottage 
pumping station, 

PARKER & SHARPE, York (accepied ). 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, H.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 Ae 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
3ills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S ‘“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithogr aphed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
LL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. fl 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


=, 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROCRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. pen eter Specifi- 

cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 p 


OLDACRES & CO., © CHANCERY LANE 


LONDON, W.O. 
Quantities '’ Box, 14” x 9” x5", 2s. each 
Tele. No. 1031 - Q. Central. Telegrams, ‘ “Oldacres, London.’ 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 


199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
narded on Application. 
MEDAL AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiies 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 


Squares, Drawing Paper, Oanvas, Panels, &c., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Creat New &t., Fleet St., E.C. 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON 


PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S. Ww. 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1903, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather,1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIO 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 
W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. 
UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 


“Quantities’’ Box, 14 in. by 9 in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for at Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


- HARDAKER, 13 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


TT. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


LIGHTNING 


CONDUCTORS. 
THOMAS EVANS & CO. 


Manufacturers and Fixers, 


29 Bradford Street, BIRMINCHAM. 


Rees CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office: Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


| 


DRAWING OFFICE. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED roons pea ene eo 


‘POORE’S Traeing Papers (40 different kinds). 


‘POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73inches wide). 


‘POORE’S Traeing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


” POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOCRAPHED 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 
DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 
Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, 


WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 185 Westminster. 
Telegraphic Address, ** Cartoons, London.” 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored+ 
Telegrams, “FURSH, NOTTINGHAM.” 


NO MORE BURST PIPES. 


PATENT 
EMPTYING 


hi empty 
TWIN STOP-COCK. a 
As used by War Office and down A 


London School Board. 


GARRATT & co. 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.E. 
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EALING. 


For erection of D’Eresby House, Ealing Common, 


D’Eresby House, Limited. Messrs. 


architects, Westminster, S.W. Quantities by Mr. GEORGE 


STEPHENSON. 
‘Spencer, Santo & Co., Ltd. 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. 
Foster Bros. . 
€. Miskin & Sons 
H. Hedges 
Haslemere Builders, Ltd. 
A. G. Crisp : : : : 
S.E. Moss. ; : : 
Speechley & Smith . : 
Bailey & Fry . ; : 
Batley, Son & Holness ‘ ‘ 
Chambers Bros. . : : : 
€. H. Hunt & Sons 7 : : 


FULHAM. 


For street works in Anselm Road. 
borough surveyor. 


Roadway. 
H,. J. Greenham . : é : , 
ie. Parry : : : : 
G. Wimpey & Co. é : : - 
Lawrence & Thacker . : z 
B. Nowell & Co.. 
Te weston. . : ° é ; 
Footway. 
Adamant Stone Co. . ; . : 
J. Weston ; ° 
Patent indurated Stone Co. 2 - 


Patent Victoria Stone Co. 


HASTINGS. 


Mr. FRANCIS Woop, 


for 


PALGRAVE & Co.. Middlesex. Mr. 


Chambers, High 


For alterations and additions to 82-8 


HOUNSLOW. 


&4 High Street, Hounslow, 
W. A. DAVIEs, architect, Town Hall 
Street, Hounslow. Quantities supplied. 


Contract A. 
£2 5)250 0 O D. D. Heath ; £1,950 Io 0 
23,134 0 0 C. Emmett 1,644 17 11 
22,878 0 o W. IRWIN, Islington (accepted ) 1549, OL 0 
EAI" WO. 0 A. Westbrook Asse OF 
21,723 2 4 Contract B, 
20,867 0 o A. Westbrook . : E 925 0 0 
20,750 9 oO C. Emmett ; 887 0 3 
go025 10 O| W. Irwin . : 849 9 oO 
a ae ve . For additions to 86 High eect eee Mr. W. A 
19,197 0 0 DAVIES, architect. 
18,221 0 o W. IRWIN (accepted) . . ° : - £660 0 o 
: - 18,191 © 0©| For erection of four shops at the corner of Lampton Road, 


High Street, 


Hounslow. 


Mr. W. A, DAVIES, architect, 


Town Hall Chambers, Hounslow. 


H, Eydmann £5, 700.70 2G 
C. Emmett 55575 O O 
J. Macklin * 5552 9 0 
, -£575 0 oO T. Nickols : eto *'o. Oo 
‘ = 570 0 oO J. Dorey & Sons 32999 9 9 
562 0 Oo W. Wisdom 53395 9.0 
561 0 Oo T. Hiscock 55250 0 9 
546 0 Oo W. Irwin .. 5)250 0 9 
Aste CO 
For street and sewerage works on the Kingsley estate, Hounslow. 
Mr. W. A. DAVIES, engineer. 

-£150 9 O| 7. Macklin : - £1,768 0 o 

i giao S. Kavanagh 6 
118 5 0 . g é F el OOOMNOMEO 
i148 Ol o Mowlem & Co.. : : : 1,619 0 oO 
, 2 Lawrence & Thacker , 5 . ‘ 1,522 0 0 


For alterations and additions to the public convenience, Rock- 
a-Nore-Road. Mr. P. H. PALMER, borough engineer. 


W. F. Ditcn, 2 Nalloway Villas (accepted ) 


HOVE. 


For street and other works in Granville Road. 


Scott, borough surveyor. 


J. PARSONS & Sons, 118 Church Road (accepted) £394 0 0 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone & Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


A.C. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.E. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 
Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.G. 


W. SHRIVELL, 


ART METAL WORKS. Established 50 Proaee 
CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass, 


CATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 


1 & 2 Castle St., Long Acre, London, W.C.. 
+ Se ih tara ie ato Sata ner abled 


me HELLIWELL 


** PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 


LONDON OFFICEs 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.¥. | & 


-£197 © O| For erection of a new 


the Castlebar District lunatic asylum. 


J. Clarence : ' : ; 7225206 0," 0 
Mr. H. H. J. Ryan & Son . 5 : : : . re O55 380". O 
R. Mellon. : 5 : , aap t, 905 O°. 0 
F. MOORE, Morecambe (accepted ) 1,850 15 oO 


IRELAND. 
residence for the chief medical officer at 


THE PATENT “ACME” (Regd.) | 


STONE - BREAKER. 


PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. 
The Best Machine for General Council and Estate 8 
and for Clinker crushing. 


Sole Makers: COODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 
Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER. | 
ated erate ae 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 


STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS. W. 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 


Pia othaby: Biosiene on-Tees. | fe 


CROGGON & SON. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKINC. 
INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
“DURABLE”? ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 
CALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 

ANO ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 
CALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS. 
Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 


WALTER’S titre 


VENTILATORS 


ARE THE BEST ON THE 
MARKET, 
Also Makers of WALTER'S 
Patent Solid Hinged ag 
ringhams, Mica Fla 
Tobin’s Tubes, 


DESIGN A 


WALTERS, Wolverhampton) 
Melbourne Street, Ltd. 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 


> London Representative :— 
is” =MR. H. J. HORTON. | 
ae 85 Gracechurch eeTeRy| 
E.C. 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach- Houses, Slaughter- - Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatori ies, Te Tennis Courts, &c. 


Full particulars can be obtained fr om the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 

AND OTHER ASPHALTES. 
Horizontal & Vertical Damp Course. 
Flat Roofs, Basement and other 
Floors, &c., or any other Asphalt- 
ing Work. All communications to 


587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON. W 
cs ane eel 


WITCHELL & CO. 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
] VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.¢, 


Every description of ironwork for the ixtéilor and 


Interior of Churches, Mansions, Residences Public and 
Private Buildings, &c. 
Designs and Estimates supplied. oT rial order solicited. 
Che American . 


=Dot Water System . 


ky Ol Cowles, & For Heating Residences, 
Smoky Ohimney Oowls, &e. Churches 
aso * ’ 


Warcinses) 
Schools, Public Buildings, &c. 


See J-page Adovt. in last issue. 


WOLFF DRYER CO. 


89 & 91 Sumner St., Southwark, London, S.E. 
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ESOS LICHFIELD. 


: LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 
For laying and jointing 100 yards of 4-inch turned and bored. For manual trainin centre fe ildr i 
pipes 3 feet 6inches deep (labour only) in Gaia Lane, nee-over, Brockley Road a sin 


Lichfield. ' Mr. W. L CATLIN, surveyor. j. gant eae, tea’ ee mee £18 
J. H. Wood, 25. 6a per yard. J. Garrett & Son, ates : ; get s : 
W. A. Goodman, 15. 6d. W. Johnson & Co, Ltd. - : 1. 
C. H. Salford; 1s, 3a F. & H. F. Higgs’ \ 2 
A. PILSBURY, Is. 3d. (accepted ). W.-Dowse ; : ; ee * : 
LAMBETH. E. P’Bulled’& Co... 2) nn ere one 
For erection of a pump-house at Renfrew Road workhouse, Rice & Son : . . . - - Uy7ATe (On00 
avabedh W. J. Mitchell & Son ; : : ‘ : | 1,736,500 
R. Goodman & Sons £394 10. o T. D. Leng . . . 1,706 0 oO 
Gosterieros. 386 0 oO J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. ; : 3 - 1,603. ene 
BalainiBioe 350.0 0 J & C. Bowyer 5 ; ; ; : 1,666: ones 
H. L. Holloway . 347. 0 O E. Triggs . . . 1,669 0 o 
McQueen ; : P ; : LS 38t PORTO General Builders, Ltd.* é : : , KOTZeROwnG 
R. Harding & Sons... : : ; ERGO ORO or providing ma ining =. ildr 
jushelbeurhe eae: , one F Hae pee ng centre for forty children, Upper 
ff, Hussey . : - ‘ . . . - 313 17 6 Martin, Wells & Co., Ltd. » £1,323 Some 
W. Fitch (95000 9) SURE aa, ee ee Bee rO Wem yeny Mer Nell C1 ooa Wicks © 
aoWeatcer. . . . : . -# 209 47.16 W. Johnson & Co., Ltd 1,224 oa) 
H. Re Brown 9s. a ie ie. le MOOR O RO Aegean Cor ieae) mma -  . 9 oe 
Wilson & Lamplough.""\.~" "> 8 \s @) S208 Oro |W Gnih @ ison |). nn L198 0 0 
T. Hooper & Son meet Se a in BI Oo OO aia al ena, eee 
W. J. Kenshaw . ° . . . . - 269 0 Oo E. Triggs!. 4 : : ; ‘ : ° 1,173 oo 
Hibberd Bros... 6 | oS Be Oreo Ol es hada Gn. ale 1,157. 0; On 
E. Wall : : . . . . . - 260 0 0 J. Garrett & Son 1,149 oO O 
J. Parsons . . . . : . . 558250: 0 0 J. & C. Bowyer. : : : : : - 1,127 one 
A Kentig@ar : : : . . . - 257 0 O General Builders, Ltd. . : : ‘ - ITA ones 
Battley, Sons & Holness. : . : 125710 LO Lathey Bros. . E : : - ‘ ; 1,097 0 oO 
H. Bragg & Sons : . . . : » 249 0 0 J. & M. Patrick * : : E : 1,093 (oe) 
LONDON 8CHOOL BOARD. For forming new entrance and building separate offices for 
For providing glazed partition to divide classroom B, and boys, constructing a bath-room inside building; also pro- 
reversing the stepped flooring in the two rooms thus viding oak fencing in order to form separate playgrounds, 
formed for left light, including bricking up fireplace and &e., Enfield Road 
providing two open fire portable stoves for warming the G.S.S. Williams & Son . ‘ : : . £583. 0 9 
rooms, infants’, High Street. Sheffield Bros. . . . - . -; 5750 Ou 
A. E. Symes : : : : : : - £394 0 0 J. Grover & Son . ; : 5 : - 8 3570 ome 
F. & F. J. Wood . ; : : : : 268.0540 J. Stewart . b . ; : : = ~ 536° Oro 
J. T. Robey oP Re Re) aT ich Fe ee a poems FE. Lawrance.é Sons 3) ee .  " Sao ae 
A. W Derby : : - 5 . ; E24T 1S 26 C. Dearing & Son SER, 5 : » 504 0 O 
A. J.Shétield’ ay, ‘ . ; A : 5230 208-0 Barrett & Power : F : ; - | 9) 467 ane 
G. Barker* . , 205 BORO Johnson & Co.* , : « 340--08ne 


* Recommended for acceptance. * Recommended for acceptance. 


ee ee —™ 
TD MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
5 ps eC 5 » BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 


Telegrams, ‘‘ 8newin, London." LONOON, F.C. Telephone 274 Holborn. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. ; 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See newt issue. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. vin 


ORKSHIRE PATENT GLAZING GO, 


Patentees & Sole Manufacturers of the * | 
La 


f a £6 , . we 
, ML 
| 


4 


ABSOLUTELY THE MOST IMPROVED | 


WATERTIGHT GLAZING WITHOUT PUTTY. — 
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LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 


For altering and refitting offices all departments, providing 
new soil drains, reusing present surface-water drains 
where practicable, and refitting lavatories all departments, 
Rosebery Avenue. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued 
For Providing offices for boys and girls and oak fencing to 
jorm separate playgrounds, including altering position of 
the normal boys’ entrance gateway in connection with 
same; also forming new entrance gateways for the special 


rooms E and F into three rooms; also reversing stepped- 
flooring in the middle room for left light and providing 
open fire portable stove for warming this room, including 
brick flue and stack in connection with same; also par- 
tit:oning off portion of hall to provide an additional class- 


J. & M. Patrick ; ‘ , » £3,248 an 6 boys and girls, Windsor Road oe school). 
Maxwell Bros, Ltd. . i 4 ; : 2,180 V0 O E. Lawrance & Sons . . : . . £620 0 0 
E. Lawrance & Sons : : 5 : l,9946 0) 0 J Stewart . . . . . . - 542 0 O 
J. W. Falkner & Sons. : ; 4 er.O75 01 O Belcher & Co., Ltd* . . : #493591 OF O 
G. S. S. Williams & Son . : : 3 pet.020 0. 0 oy providing ane fixing fencing, ce : Greene Street site. 
Stevens Bros . : : ; ‘ ‘ al.o74 O° OC Bush. : : : : : : ~£150.f0— O 
Johnson & Co. . - - : : : 1050 (07 0 W. Harbrow ; : : : : . + iSite OF 0 
i. Peathie. .. ; : : , : TA ios OF O FP. Smith & Cok; ‘ ‘ , : 2 - 140.8,.00, 0 
Durbin & Katesmark ‘ ; ° : nels 740" 0} O E. Proctor * j : : : ‘ : TRILOss Or 6 
R. P. Beattie. : , . . : - 1,748 7 © | Girls’ BORE Es altering position of partition between 
J. Willmott & Sons*. . . . . Fais795,7:0' 0 classrooms A and C, Hse arsine het stenpea flooring 
For altering position of existing partition and providing " latter room, in order to obtain side lighting ; also 
an additional glazed partition in order to redivide class- altering positions of two windows in the former room (A) 


for the same purpose. (Infants’ department)—forming 
new passage and steps in order to obtain direct access to 
classrooms B and C, and providing new doorway, stove, 
&c., in connection ‘with same ; ; also altering positions of 
two windows in classroom A’ to obtain side light, Whitfield 
Street. 


room for forty-eight children, infants’ [department ; 

Eltringham Street. i d area & Hirst : : £559 ono 
mS. Ronald ~. oe een es 2420"0' oO W. Danchad ates em pane ars es ous ie 
London School FurnitureCo. .  . .  . 361 7-9 St Se Bad SE be dee ae a “hee cs ie 
T. Hooper & Son A RE De 9 ok Aa pbbciieea tie Fe Go! Ee fe eek ta ON me 

: R. S. Buckeridge . : ‘ : AGG Om GO 
emacs 6 ont YS STOR oS 3tr_o o 8 
ces Sout : ; x : j ; e4to4 oo London School Furniture Co. . 4 : » 497 0-0 
Green & Twilley . ; : ; ; ; i080 0 Thompson & Beveridge* . : d * M4520 GLO 
Whitehead & Co. Ltd. ; : ; “ - 295 0: o| For providing and fixing complete low-pressure hot-water 
J. Garrett & Son* ; ‘ 7 y - a 92030.0 0 apparatus to two halls, ten classrooms, cloak-rooms, 


corridors and lavatories, boys and girls” departments, 


For altering position of existing partition and providing an Aristotle Road. 


additional glazed partition to redivide classrooms F and G J. & F. May - - were 7. 5i5m. Ge O 
into three rooms, including reversing stepped flooring in E. Oldroyd & Con Ltd. ‘ : ; : i StOm Ono 
two of these rooms for left light, with the consequential Stevens & Sons . “ : : : i 405. Oeo 
alterations to fireplaces, doorway, &c., infants’ depart- W. G. Cannon & Sons. ? ; ; : "4704 0,0 
ment, Medburn Street. Wenham & Waters, Ltd. . ‘ : : 3.) .407@ Sau 
M. Pearson . "£320 0 0 Ja Esson 2: - P : F ‘ A Shey OLLG 
plee W Geen. oO! O M. Duffield & Sons : : : : : 425 Om. 
Barrett & Power * 287 0 O J. Defries & Sons, Ltd.* Bae eth Ms) Fe 


* Recommended for acceptance. * Recommended for acceptance. 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILU AND DOULTING STONE CO. 
(Ineorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
_ Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


TUBES 


FITTINGS: 
RAVES" PATENT ROOFING, 


For WORKS, STORES, PAVILIONS, STATIONS, &c. 


FIBROUS ASPHALTE FOR DAMP COURSE, AND FELTS FOR LAYING UNDER WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING, SLATES, &o. 
Experience proves it to be WEATHER-PROOF, ROT-PROOF, and FIRE-PROOF. 


American Maple Flooring. 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced. 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 18.,70..176 DRUMMOND, STREET, N.W. 


—— ee 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 
The interiors of the following schools will be cleaned 


[Dec. 19, 1909. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continuead. 


Berner Streeé, 


between December 13, 1902, and January 3, 1903:— Viney & Stone ’ £312 rote} 
rie ak id ‘ 
Battersea Park Road. ia i de ; o : 2 
Green & Twilley . [ESTE HO 5O D. Gibb & Co. 248 Glad 
J. & M. Patrick 5 OO) OO Vigor & Co. 229 "0 6 
R. S. Ronald 309 90 -O'> SG? Barker 219 15 o 
Lathey Bros. ° : 298 0 oO J. Haypbon & SONS (accepted ) 206 0 o 
General Builders, Ltd. 293 0 O 
E. Triggs : 240P)5.0: 0 Waterloo Road. 
J. R. Sims 234 0 0 
E, FLOOD (accepted) 232 AOL) Cee mveiic wie. ane Se 
5 G. Brittain . ; 210 0 Oo 
: fair Street, Rice & Son . 208 o oa 
J. Harries & Co . 7 EL 3TOaRO SO Johnson & Co. . 207 0 o 
J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. . eee O. IO Maxwell Bros, Ltd. 178 0 6 
Johnson & Co. . s 263 10 O H. J. Williams ; 177 10 0 
W. Sayer & Son . 258 I0 Oo} J. F. Forp (accepted) . 174 600g 
Belcher & Co., Ltd. 252 120 
J. ean 251 15 oO Medburn Street. 
Lathey Bros : 209 IO O 
H. J. WILLIAMS (accepted) . 175 oo nee ee . ‘ 
Viney & Stone 384 0 0 
flatfield Street. H. Wall & Co. 330 400 
E. Flood £299 0 0 W. Chappell 320 0 Oo 
W. Downs 279 = OO Stevens Bros. 317 0 Oo 
J. Harries & Co. . pulse dS Marchant & Hirst i 316 0 Oo 
Belcher & Co. Ltd. 257 15 9! THompson & BEVERIDGE (accepted) 5 298 0 o 
Jobnson & Co. 256710 1.0 
G. Brittain 220.110 G50 4 
W. Hornett . 207.290 0 Chcita & gad L 
ur ons . ; 0.70" a9 
J. R. Sims (accepted) . 1OL20; 20 Gteen'& "Tailley ie ne 
Atley Road. ee oe 5 oy) ome) 
B arrett on. : ‘ 4 00 
ee eee: x : R. S. RONALD (accepied ) : 60) oume 
A. J. Sheffield 357 90 O 
Viney & Stone 35 1.0 ms0 
Vigor & Co.. : 307,,£0.10 MANSFIELD. 
das. Elkington & Sons 288 15 4] For wiring and equipment of the electricity works for power, 
A. W. Derby ; 276 I0 Oo light and bells. 
D. Gibb & Co. 269 0 0 MANSFIELD ENGINEERING Co, Mansfield 
J. F. HOLLIDAY (accepted). 255 ar 1) sO (accepted ) : , ; - £304 Tia 


Prevents Dry Rot, 
Fungus, Decay, &c. 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 


Solignum 
Wood Preservative. 


Particulars from WE ASD OR BE co. 


and is 


Ltd. Solignum Depot, HULL. 


a pleasing 


Stain. 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 


rab 


4 


r —_ PARTY WALLS sat 


/ Balance 


ELLISON’S “ HOPPER” 
=e INLET. 


Requires no 
Cord or 


Weight. 
| Oast Tron Painted. 


} 9 in. by 6 in. 
i wall opening, 5/- 
10 in. by 10 in. 
wall opening, 8/- 


| Maker of the “RADIATOR” INLET and STEVEN’S 
EXHAUST VENTILATORS. 


J. E. ELLISON, 2 Oxford Place, LEEDS. 


HAYWOOD & CO. LTD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GLAZED SANITARY PIPES, 
YARD GULLIES, &c. &c._ 
TE = y B q LTl M G CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. 


THE BEST & STRONGEST BELT FOR DRIVING IN HEAT, STEAM, DAMP, WATER, OR OUT OF DOORS. CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. - 


FLEMING, BIRKBY & GOODALL, Ltd., Wegrove Mills, HALIFAX, Yorks. 

vol, LXVIL, of THE AROHITEGT. Hanaspucly asgna GrOnn GND ca | Works: MOIRA, ASHBY-DR-Uh 00 

Voi. LXVII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth. Gilt Lettered. Telagiims; “Haywood, Mook 
gael a 6d. Office: Imp erial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. National Telephone, No. 17, Swadlincote, 


= i eee &e. 


i : 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. | 


= FRED‘ BRABY:zCO. 


cecal 852-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 
IDA WORKS DEPTFORE, S.,! LONDON. 


Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
MARGATE. SOUTHGATE. 
for erection of an engine and boiler- house, engineer’s shop, | For supply of fire hydrants and fire appliances. 
office, weighbridge, stables, engineer’s house and four Accepted tenders. 
rn boca Mr. ALBERT LATHAM, engineer, J. Blakeborough & Sons, Brighouse, 150 fire hydrants and 
| hhh ‘ gate, A surface boxes complete. 
oe ge . , : : > S : ret a i Merryweather & Sons, Ltd, Greenwich, S.E., additional 
| | : Rb te ie aes : 37988 — fire appliances. 
Smith A ‘ > : ; ; ; 509,003, 0 0 
Wing. ; - : ‘ ; ; , ns f0oes OL. O SURBITON. 
Martin : ; : , Z : - - 7,610 0 oO} For erection of the electric-light station. 
Brown. : : : . . ; 715 a2, 0.0 MacDonald Brothers : : : : “£5,768 «4°14 
| Game ; : : : : : “ me 474a On O Messom & Co. . : - : : ; « *5;359 Oo oO 
| Adcock . : 3 : ‘ ‘ : eno Oo 0 Oldridge & Son : : : : t rhs eo 
Denne ‘ ; eo... .O Kavanagh & Co. : i : 4 eo 4,OS5 S12. 9 
BROWNING, Canterbury (accepted) . “ 70;900.5 0, 0 F. Hankey : : é 5 ; : =f) 4:57 0 Ftd 
Gaze & Sons. S 4,5308 tw s3 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. HOCKLEY & SON, Grantham (ac copie BY so ASA SS Gime dL 
For enlargement of Hollington schools. Mr. CHARLES A, 
PicotT, architect, Saxon Chambers, St. Leonards. 
Quantities by architect, : ha tect tle Po ee 
Pain & Co: ; £3,200 0 0 For erection of a warehouse at the Bute Docks, Cardiff. Mr. 
Tapner, edhe ds & Coe 3150 0 0 z seis G, C. Down, architect, 31 High Street, Cardiff. 
rete Cc) OS bl y3,00F oO O D. cdot ct el oe area Fs shese : a 
wefarker , ; : : , : 2 i s,.0751.0- .O : i ‘ 3 p ca i le 
C. Hughes : : : 3 , : | 3,062 0 0 H. Lattey & Co., Ltd. : : ‘ : 12,3852) > 0 
A. H. White . : ‘ : A 1 219990.0" 0 aac ; , : : : : : AeA Cpe 
H. E. Cruttenden & Son . . : é [62,9970 Oo W. Tl ee ; , ; ; ; POS ROM 9 
Padgham & Hutchinson . : : - ez oat CO OC ws aes & a ; : : ; : et ede ea a 
J. Harvey . : ; : : : - mn2;07 580. 0 E ae i? Bors ; ; ; ; ar, BOG. O 
es 2873 5 0 = vane ros. : F : 7 : 1,950 OO 
]. M. Lester, Earl Street Works, Hastings Si 5 BEM GT SCO ODS ME opie: ML ere rc. G2) Are Cay ea 
(accepted ) Gt Oh 0 A. W. Cadwallader . ; E,900%, On'tO 
‘Stee sk Knox & WELLS, Bangor Road, Cardiff (ac- 
eat eas cepted) . : : ; ; ; - A Aieteyersy £6) 
For 500 yards of pipe track, providing and laying cast-iron 
pipes for water- supply; at Edzell. . ¥ Set T ides leat 
D. Brown . “ ? 7 £829, © For sewerage works at Earls Barton. Messrs. SHARMAN & 
A. Smith a : ‘ : ; F 4 PE CNT axe) ARCHER, surveyors. 
J. A. M. Fox. : ; : , ; : sf 0G 1G 0 R. Marriott . , , : : : é ~LIsO OO 
Ferguson & Corser d ‘ ‘ : . ee Oa Eze | 6 W.G. Wilmott . : , ; : : $4h Ou a 
J. Kennear & Son. : : ; . : Ose GO. GO S. Knight . - : : , ; . 138 Io oO 
C. Middleton & Son . mecha: 5 Goodman & Murkett . a) 1387 G50 
J. BAXTER, Park Road, Brechin (accepted) . mO2. 12. 0 W. SMART, Denton, Northampton (accepte: ay © s 108! 16, Oo 


Tu BATH STONE FIRMS, L™ 


“ OOLITE, LONDON” BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. = wa, no 


“SOOLITE, BATH.” 

*©OOLITE, PORTLAND.” L. & S.W.R., NINE ELMS, S.W. 

as OOLITE, LIVERPOOL.” Head Offices: BATE. 132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO, 

LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE STREET EAST. ms 
MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. ows Py & 


QUARRIES. Gul ve aitai®® | QUARRIES. 


MONK’S PARK. goes oe \S | BOX GROUND. 
\ Na “oe 
COMBE DOWN. 


CORSHAM DOWN. ae 
CORNGRIT. As ANG we aah STOKE GROUND. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. ge 0 ov WESTWOOD GROUND. 
Reelstcred ae wy obtained only of 4 Rosen 
ane MARK, BRADFORD. wh Ms The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. PORTLAND: mance MARK 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 
SAFE KEEPING OF PLATE, JEWELS, BONDS, &c. 


The CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT (entrance at he 62 Chancery reas PROVIDES rae FOR 

PLACING IN ABSOLUTE SAFETY UNDER THE DEPOSITOR’S OWN CONTROL, AND OPEN TO DAILY 

INSPECTION, ALL KINDS OF SECURITIES, BONDS, DEEDS, PLATE, JEWELS, MANUSCRIPTS, and 
VALUABLES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Safes from £1 1s. per annum. Special arrangements made for Storing Property during 
St R A ; owner’s temporary absence. 
| ¥ erate oH Thibeer DEPOSIT BANK.—Money received on deposit for short 
‘Deposits for Safe Keeping from 5s. periods at 25 p.c. Interest. 


THE CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT AND OFFICES COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Visitors are invited to inspect the Safe Deposit, which is open free from 9am. to6p.m. Descriptive Prospectus and fu'l particulars may be 
chtained from E. Vincent Evans, Manager and Secretary, 63-64 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Received too late for Classthication. 


COMPETITION OPEN. 
WALES —Designs are invited for new public offices which 
it is proposed to erect at Pontypridd. Mr. J. Colenso Jones, 
District Council Offices, Pontypridd. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 

' SCOTLAND.—Dec. 23.—For electric lighting of district 
library, Anderston. Messrs. Stewart & Paterson, architects, 
143 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 

WALTHAMStTOW.—Dec. 23.—For the construction of about 
480 lineal yards of g-inch stoneware. pipe sewer, with all 
necessary manholes, &c,.in Oak Hill Road. Mr. George W. 
Holmes, engineer to the District Council, Town Hall, Waltham- 


stow. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE new infectious diseases hospital, Bury, is being warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent double-fronted 
Manchester stoves with descending smoke flues, patent Man- 
chester grates, exhaust roof and inlet ventilators. 

THE Foundry Wesleyan chapel, Hayle, Cornwall, has 
recently been fitted with the well-known “Small Tube” hot- 
water heating apparatus by Messrs John King, Ltd., engineers, 
Liverpool, employing their latest improved economical coil 
heater. 

MEssrs. ANDREW HANDYSIDE & Co., LTD., of Derby and 
London, makers of steel roofs, bridges, buildings and structures, 
have received the contract for the supply and erection complete 
of steelwork for roof over. generating station for Messrs. 
Harland & Wolffs shipyard at Belfast. 

THE inhabitants of Bentham and district (Yorks) are going 
to commemorate the Coronation by erecting a large clock at 
the town hall, with three external illuminated dials, and strik- 
ing the hours on a new bell. The order has been placed with 
Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, Leeds. 

MESSRS. GOODWIN, BARSBY & CO., engineers and iron- 
founders, St. Margaret’s Ironworks, Watling Street, Leicester, 
inform us that they have been successful in securing an order 
for one of their patent Acme portable stone breakers, with new 
patent portable screening apparatus, from the Urban District 
Council, Holyhead. 


AT Moulton, Northampton, a Jarge church clock having 
two dials, each 6 feet 6 inches diameter, facing west and south, 
with Cambridge chimes on four bells, was completed on the 
11th inst., and formally started and dedicated on that day by 
the Dean of Peterborough. The clock is to the designs of 
Lord Grimthorpe, and the work has been carried out by Messrs. 
John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby. 

Mr. GEO. SHREWSBURY, of Calda Works, Station Road, 
Camberwell, manufacturer of the ‘“Calda” instantaneous 
water-heater for baths, &c., draws our attention to the fact 
that it is. now over twenty-five years since the first introduction of 
this heater (which has been improved later), and respecting 
which he claims that no accident has been recorded against it. 
By Mr. Shrewsbury’s system perfect ventilation is insured, a 
matter which is obviously of primary importance. Mr. Shrews- 
bury holds numerous testimonials from users during a long 
period of his ‘‘ Caldas,” and notably one respecting a machine 
which has been in use for upwards of twenty years, and is 
still in full working order. 

Messrs. KAYE & Co., LTD, manufacturers of Portland 
cement, Southam Works, Rugby, have just completed an 
installation of new grinding machinery whitch enables them to 
meet the growing demand for finely ground cement. For the 
future their ordinary grade will be one giving under Io per 
cent of residue on a 76 mesh sieve—5,776 holes to the square 
inch (the ordinary grade hitherto bas left upwards of 20 per 
cent of residue on this sieve). This increased fineness will 


much enhance the value of the cement by the enlargement of 


its covering power or sand-carrying capacity. It will thus be 
possible to make cement go further by using more sand, &c, 
with it, or if it is preferred to adhere to the same proportions 
as before greater strength in the work executed with it will be 


attained. 


MEssrS. MACARTNEY, M‘ELROY & Co., LTD, contracting 
engineers, of London, have obtained the contract to equip 
Lorenzo Marques, Delagoa Bay, with a complete system of 
electric tramways, including power-station, rolling-stock, track 
and overhead lines. The value of the contract is estimated at 
100,0co/. There was very keen competition from German 
and American engineering firms, but Messrs. Macartney, 
M‘Elroy & Co undertook to complete the work in three 
years, the time a German firm required, while their tender was 
under that of the Americans, : 


WILSON’S PATENT “ MULTILU 


PRICE 


5/- per foot super. 


Wilson’s Patent 


> WINDOWS 


- 


Soe gr 


“SAFETY” Pavement 
Lights prevent slipping 


Wilson’s “DIOPTRIC” 
Pavement Lights are 
an improvement on 
the semi-prism at the 
same price. 


The above illustrates an office where the light coming from the sky falls on to the floor and is absorbed, thus leaving 
the back part of the room dark. The illustration below shows the same room with WILSON’S PATENT MULTILUX 
WINDOW fixed. This refracts the rays of light and throws them horizontally, thus preventing them falling on to the 
floor, and lighting up the whole room. 


COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, 
CIRDERS, AND ALL ARCHI- 
TECTURAL CASTINGS. 


WILSON & CO. 


24 HARRISON STREET, 


GRAY’S INN ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


RR Po sake 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


STELLING HALL, STOCKSFIELD, AND SOUTH FRONT. 
SEMI-DETACHED HOUSES, WESTGATE-ON-SEA. 
“THE OBSERVATORY,” WESTGATE-ON-SEA. 


COACHMAKERS’ HALL, NOBLE STREET. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES: HEREFORD._CORNER OF NORTH TRANSEPT. 
GARGOYLE IN CLOISTERS. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE vicar and churchwardens of the Saltburn parish 
church have accepted the tender of Messrs. Hutton & Walker 
—wiring 150/,, fittings 1co/. 3s.—for the electric lighting of the 
edifice. 

THE town clerk of Dalkeith has received from the electric- 
lighting company which the Town Council some time ago 
agreed to employ the proposed scheme for the lighting of the 
burgh. The underground mains are to consist of single 
bitumen insulated cables laid in pairs in specially treated 
wooden troughing filled in solid with pure bitumen and covered 
with substantial tiles. For the most part they will be laid 
under the roadways to avoid the cutting of the cement pave- 
ments. A number of pillars will be erected on the pavements 
for the purpose of dividing up and inserting fuses in the 
feeders and distributors, so that in the case of a branch main 
developing a fault, that particular section only will be auto- 
matically isolated. The houses will be connected with the 
mains by means of twin cables insulated with bitumen, and the 
whole will be steel-armoured. The overhead mains will consist 
of bare copper wire supported on insulators fixed to steel poles 
40 yards apart. Houses will receive their light by bare copper 
strained from the nearest pole to insulators fixed on to the 
dwellings. The company propose to at once extend the over- 
head mains beyond the compulsory area, and erect these in 
Park Road, Newbattle Road and Waverley Road, in the 
Eskbank district. A suitable site has been secured by the 
company in Croft Street for the generating station. The 


IN the Court of Appeal, composed of Lords Justices 
Vaughan Williams, Stirling and Cozens-Hardy, a considered 
judgment was delivered in the case of Ferranti v the British 
Toomson-Houston Company, Ltd., on the appeal of the plaintiff, 
Mr S. Z. de Ferranti, electrical engineer, of Hollinwood, from 
a decision of Mr. Justice Swinfen Eady giving judgment for 
defendants, who carry on business at Rugby _Plaintiff’s action 
against defendants was for alleged infringement of a patent for 
improvements in metres for measuring electricity. The diffi- 
culty which Mr. Ferranti applied himself to was to get some 
method by which slight friction could be overcome so as to 
allow a metre to start with only a small load of lights on. What 
Mr. Ferranti did was to reinforce by a constant factor the 
power of the stationary field, the constant factor being outside 
any immediate influence upon the lamp currents. _Plaintiff’s 
case was that defendants had infringed his patent in having in 
a Watt metre, which measured both pressure and current, 
using a little coil which had exactly the same effect or general 
influence as the coil which was invented by the plaintiff for 
giving a constant reinforcing power to the stationary part of 
the magnetic field by a constant factor independent of the 
lamp current. Mr Justice Swinfen Eady held that on the con- 
struction of plaintiff’s complete specification defendants had 
not infringed plaintiff’s patent. Hence the present appeal of 
the plaintiff. Lord Justice Stirling read the judgment of the 
court, holding that defendants had not infringed plaintiff’s 
patent, and dismissing the appeal with costs. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE Wesleyans of Gorse Hill, Stretford, Manchester, have 
secured a site in Chester Road for building a mission church. 

IT has been decided to erect a new Wesleyan church at 
Carlisle at a cost of from 12,0007 to 14,00-/. 

THE memorial-stone was laid on the 13th inst. of a new 
United Free church at Cleland. The church, whichis nearing 
completion on a site in Carfin Road, will be seated for 460, and 
the total cost (which also covers the erection of a church hall) 
will be 2,000/. 

THE hali-yearly general meeting of the Lancashire, 
Cheshire and North Wales Building Trades Employers’ 


details will come before the next meeting of the electric-lighting | Federation was held on the roth inst. at the Mosley Hotel, 


committee. 


Piccadilly, Manchester, when Mr. George Macfarlane, of 


WABING © 
CILLOW. [2 


Designers and Manufacturers 


ei ae a a i a i a i ei ee ee a ae ti ae Cea ta ae ta 


meerevO/OVS, VITEAS = FLATS, COUNTRY “HOUSES, 
OR SINGLE APARTMENTS | 
FURNISHED AND DECORATED 


WITH ECONOMY AND _ DISTINCTION. 


Peni lr eCiS "OWN DESIGNS: CARRIED @U%Fe 


ESTIMATES AND SCHEMES FREE OF COST. 


GALLERIES: — 


LONDON: 


175-181 OXFORD STREET. W. 
175, 170 SLOANE STREET. S.W. 


Atso aT LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, PARIS, AnD CAPE TOWN. 


400 page Catalogue sent all 
Architects upon request. 
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Manchester, the president of the Federation, was in the chair, 
and there were present Messrs. Samuel Smethurst, of Oldham, 


H. Lever, A. G. White and W. Tomkinson, of Liverpool, 


T. H. Kellett, of Preston, James Storrs, of Stalybridge, and 
about fifty other representatives from all the important towns 
of Lancashire and Cheshire. The Chairman congratulated the 
members on the continued success of the Society, and said he 
hoped that no efforts would be spared to strengthen and extend 
its influence. They had at present a membership of nearly 
2,c00, but he hoped that measures that were down for their 
consideration that day would have the result of nearly doubling 
that membership, and thus forming one of the strongest build- 
ing trades employers’ organisations in the country. Many 
matters of trade interest were discussed. In the evening the 
annual dinner of the Federation was held. Mr. Macfarlane 
again presided. 

SOME ten days ago the operative plasterers engaged on the 
extension of the buildings at Marle Hall, near Llandudno, 
which are being carried out for the Birmingham Hospital Satur- 
day Fund by a Birmingham firm of builders, gave notice for an 
increase of wages, and notified their employer that unless the 
demand was granted they should cease work. The demand, 
which was in effect to raise the standard rate payable in the 
Llandudno district to the standard rate payable in the Bir- 
mingham district, was refused, and as a consequence the men 
struck, and the progress of the work will consequently be 
delayed, and especially so should the weather remain open. 
The men, it is said, are acting under the instructions of the 
executive council of the National Association of Operative 
Plasterers, and contend that inasmuch as the work at Marle 
Hall is being carried out by a Birmingham firm the rate of 
wages recognised as the standard in Birmingham ought to be 
paid. The employers repudiate the demand, and point out that 
the operatives were engaged atthe job and come from the district. 
It is further pointed out that plasterers employed by local 
firms and the operatives in the other branches of the trade are 
content to work for the standard rate of pay for Llandudno and 
the district Unless the men come to a reasonable under- 
standing the completion of the convalescent home extensions 
will be considerably interfered with. 

THE plans for the projected extension of the docks at 
Dunkirk, which have already been voted by the Chamber of 
Deputies, have been laid before the Senate. These plans com- 
prise the lengthening of Nos 3 and 4 basins of the Freycinet 
Docks, by which a mile of quays, with a depth of 26 feet of 
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water, will be added to the existing accommodation, the re- 
moval of the western fortifications, and the acquisition of 
ground for further extension of the docks. The Chief Engineer 
of the Ponts et Chaussées of the port points out to the Senate 
that the project will enable Dunkirk to afford the accommoda- 
tion urgently required for the growing trade of the port, and to 
provide for further extensions, the necessity of which is already 
foreseen, The increase of tonnage in 1901 amounted to. 
209,co9 tons, and this would have been still greater had the 
port been able to provide berths for several lines of steamers 
which had applied for room. The new quays will accommo-' 
date five or six new lines of steamers besides providing berths 
for outside boats. As regards the military side of the question 
the fortifications to the west of the town will -be replaced by a 
large fort, to be built near the shore to the westward of the 
place destined for future dock extension, and a second fort to 
the south-west, at the head of a new moat for defensive 
purposes, leading to the sea front. The outlay on military 
works will be 11,250,000 fr., and that affecting the port 
12,000,000 fr., of which sum the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Municipality of Dunkirk offer to bear 8,229,0:0 fr, or over 
two-thirds of the estimated expenditure. inl 
A NEW church is now in course of erection on Silver Road, 
at a point just opposite Knowsley Road, Norwich, and the 
foundation-stone was laid on the Ist inst. by Sir Samuel Hoare, 
Bart. M.P. According to the designs of the architect, Mr, 
A. J. Lacey, the new church, which will be dedicated to St. 
Mary Magdalene, will consist of nave with four bays, and 
possibly even five, north and south aisles, western porch and: 
baptistery, a chancel of two bays and clergy and choir vestries, 
with heating chamber under one of them. For monetary 
reasons, it is not intended to carry out the whole of the scheme 
at once. The tender accepted comes to something under 
3,000/7., towards which sum 1,000/. has been contributed from 
the Bishop’s Fund. At present all that is intended is to build 
the chancel and two bays of the nave, leaving out the vestries. 
For the present also the benches will be omitted, and 
chairs will be used for the seating. The design of the 
structure may be described as of Later Perpendicular style, 
The walls will be built of brick and blue lias stone lime, 
faced externally with local flints and Monk’s Park stone, 
The roof will be of pitch pine, while the nave roof will be 
covered with Broseley tiles and the aisles with Cumberland! 
green slates. The walls internally will be stuccoed. The 
floors under the seating will be laid solidly upon coke breeze 
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concrete, the paths of the nave will be laid with encaustic tiles | the floor is a large pear-shaped hollow, about 2 feet deep and 
and the chancel and sanctuary floors with encaustic tiles of a | 10 feet wide, in the centre of which are remains of the base of 
better quality. There will be a fine east ete consisting of | the altar. 

five lights, which has been designed in the anticipation that te Prt or ee a 
some day it will be filled with stained glass. The other windows ae go GE IVRCHE tee Hea Oe setae 
| will be glazed with cathedral glass. A tower does not enter structed, and the workmen excavating beneath a floor dis- 
| into the building scheme, but a bell gable will be erected at the | covered a quantity of elaborately-carved and moulded stones. 
| west end, when the remaining bays of the nave are completed. | These have just been examined and found to consist of massive 
| The church when finished will accommodate 500 worshippers, | window tracery of Geometrical design. It is the opinion of 
/ which is 150 more than the portions to be built forthwith will several persons who have inspected the stones that they pro- 
‘contain. bably belonged to the original chapel of the Guild of the Holy 
Cross, which was erected in the year 1269 by Robert de Strat- 
ford. The chapel was situated near to the spot where the dis- 
covery has been made, and was taken down towards the end 
of the reign of Henry VII. (about 1505) when the present guild 
chapel was built on the same site by Sir Hugh Clopton. The 
buildings undergoing alterations are of that date, and the stones 
were doubtless carried there by the builders and used in the 
foundations. 


SOME interesting discoveries have been made during the 
progress of some restorations at Alphamstone Church, Essex. 
When the old plaster was scraped off one of the chancel walls 
was found to be built, not of flint like the others, but of red 

No one was injured, but the landlord sustained a heavy loss by | bricks, with here and there white stones of various shapes and 
the destruction of his furniture. sizes. One of these being extracted, it was found, although 
AFTER extensive restoration Little Marlow Church, Bucks, | S?mewhat damaged, to be beautifully moulded on the inner 
thas been reopened. The remarkably fine fourteenth-century side. Large numbers of similar stones have been removed, 
roofs in the two aisles and the chantry (or Ledewich chapel) | and the work is still in progress. Practically all of the stones 
have been discovered rather than, in the common sense of the | Which originally formed the sedilia have been recovered, 
. word, “restored.” The oak casing introduced has been fixed | besides numbers of others which form portions of the tracery 
) between the tiles and the old timbers, so that the beautiful | of what was apparently a fine window. Five smali inscriptions 
appearance of the old roofs is perfectly exposed. Several relics | have been found on these stones which, it is hoped, may be 
of the pre-Reformation period have been recovered and care- | deciphered. Alphamstone Church is of great antiquity, and is 
fully dealt with, and the whole church is rendered ecclesiastic- | Of especial interest apart from these discoveries. It has an 
ally beautiful in appearance. unusually fine chancel arch, which until the present work was 
Mr. WILLIAM LE QUEUX, who is making some important begun was entirely covered with plaster. The font, which is 
excavations of Roman remains at Castor, Northamptonshire, | believed to be 700 years old, was likewise plastered. 
recently made an interesting discovery in a field close to the AT the third sessional papers meeting of the Manchester 
remains of the ancient Ermine Street, viz_the floor and boun- | Society of Architects, held on the 11th inst. Mr. P. S. 
‘dary walls of a temple believed to be dedicated to Jupiter. | Worthington contributed an interesting paper on “ Homes of 
The floor is 40 feet long by 20 feet wide, beautifully tesselated | the Monks during the Middle Ages.” Mr. Worthington, who 
m a design of white and red, and is in perfect preservation | has been fortunate enough to visit many of the principal 
Quantities of brilliant red fresco have been dug out, together | abbeys and monastic remains at home and abroad, dealt with 
with bones,'ashes, Roman pottery and glass. In the centre of | the subject from an architectural point of view, and showed him- 
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THE Bishop of Durham recently opened and dedicated tle 
mewly-erected Seamen’s Mission Hall in Church Street, 
West Hartlepool, just completed at a cost of 5,500/. 

AN hotel building has just collapsed in Sheffield. Exten- 
sive alterations were proceeding at West End Hotel, Glossop 
Road, and as. the premises showed signs of insecurity the 
customers hurriedly left, the landlord and family also quitting 
the building. The anticipated collapse eventually came with a 
tremendous crash, the premises being a mere heap of ruins. 
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seif well able to prove his contention that brilliant as were other 
epochs in architectural history, the results of the eleventh, 
twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth centuries stood completely 
by themselves and appealed as a whole to Northern minds 
more than any other four consecutive centuries in the world’s 

history. With regard to the general arrangement of the 
buildings in connection with some of the abbeys, the speaker 
said that modern architects could scarcely suggest an improve- 

ment. Fourteen sets cf designs for the students’ monthly 
competition were on exhibition. The subject was a cottage 
hospital. The prize in the Senior Division was awarded to 
Mr. C Birchenall, and in the Junior to Mr. G. L. Cockrell, 
while Mr. T. H. Hill's design received honourable mention. 

IN the course of a careful restoration of the ancient church 
of Castle Donington, Notts, severa! iat>resting discoveries were 
macs, inciuding two recesses, one on cf ier side of the chancel 
arch and adjoining the choir, ~These .m«¥*e been partially built 
up for the purposes of adding to the st. =.3th of the columns. A 
hagioscope was also reopened, giving a view from the south door 
tothe Communion table. An ancient doorway on the north side 
of the chancel has also come tolight The new oaken door on 
the south side is included in the restoration scheme. An ancient 
piscina was discovered quite accidentally during the operations, 
whilst the sedilia has been so restored as to be ready for use by the 
clergy when necessary. As far as possible the walls have been 
pointed within and without, and faced with plaster on the 
interior. A curious small window, immediately over the hagio- 
scope, is shortly to be replaced by a stained light representing 
the Nativity. By far the most striking feature of the whole of 
the restoration scheme is the magnificent stained window which 
occupies a commanding position at the eastern end of the 
building. The total cost of the restoration is approximately 
2,000/. 

THE new Wesleyan mission hall in Cowley Road (City 
Road) Walton, Lancs, has been formally opened. An offshoot 
of the County Road chapel, it stands in the centre of a large 
new neighbourhood, and has seating accommodation for 
400 people. The premises are situate between Cowley Road 
and Bodmin Road on a plot of freehold land acquired by the 
trustees a few years ago. The building comprises :—Hall, 
48 feet by 28 feet, with two transepts 16 feet by 12 feet each ; 
a schoolroom or lecture hall, 30: feet by 23 feet ; minister’s 
vestry, 16 feet by 13 feet; ladies’ cloak-room, with conveniences, 
also scullery fitted with sink, boiler, &c. There are three 
cellars for coals, heating apparatus and storage. The whole 


is brick built. The frontages to the main roads are faced with 
Enfield pressed bricks. The internal woodwork is of pitch 
pine, varnished. The principal entrance is from Cowley Road, 
where there are porch and vestibules with tiled floors. There 
is a separate entrance from Bodmin Road, which will enable 
the services of the Sunday school and the hall to be carried on 
apart. The hall is fitted with a neat rostrum of varnished 
pitch pine, a portion of the panels being fitted with red cloth, 
giving a pleasant relief. The hall and schools are lighted by 
reflex pendants. The heating is by low-pressure hot-water 
Beeston radiators and Mona sectional boiler. The ventilation 
is by Tobin inlet tubes and roof extractors, the latter being 
connected with the ceiling gratings by galvanised iron tubing, 
The whole has been designed by and carried out under the 
supervision of Mr. H. E. Peach, architect, Southport. 

THE new Wesleyan school church which has been erected 
at Clifton, Yorks, was formally opened on the 11th inst. It 
will hold a congregation of about 350 persons in a large room 
60 feet by 30 feet. There are also two large classrooms at the 
side, separated by glazed partitions, each accommodating 
about forty persons; the partitions are removable, so that the 
space can be used on special occasions or when the congrega- 
tions are so large as to require the increased accommodation. 
At the front of the building are two cloak-rooms, which will also 
be used as classrooms for the Sunday school. Provision is 
made in the structure for extensions by means of iron girders 
enabling the brickwork to be knocked out when further class- 
rooms are erected. The building is constructed of brick with 
stone facings, and of suitable design. The cost, including 
furnishing, is about 1,800/, The architect is Mr. J. B. 
Thornley, of Derby, and the contractor Mr. James Cooper, of 
Rotherham. The site embraces 2,088 yards of land, one-third 
of which is being utilised for the school premises, and it is 
hoped in the near future to build on the remaining two-thirds 


-a church for.the requirements of a rapidly increasing populous 


district, at a probable cost of 3,000/, 
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THE indefatigable committee of the Builders’ Benevolent 
Institution may well be proud of the result of their labours for 
the weal of those in whose interest the Institution may be said 
to exist, for at the election which took place on Monday last 
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they were in the happy position of being able to elect all the 
candidates for the pension who were eligible to receive it. 
Such a satisfactory condition of things should largely stimulate 
the inflow of subscriptions, which are much needed for the 
extension of the beneficent aid afforded by the Institution. 
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THE BRITISH SANITARY COMPANY’S NEW AND 
IMPROVED EARTH CLOSET. 


THE advantages of the earth closet in rural districts or lonely 

situations are sufficiently obvious, but one disadvantage apper- 

taining to those hitherto brought into requisition is that the 
eartli used must be not only in a state of fine division, but 
perfectly dry, which is not easily attainable nor wholly free 

_ from objection on the score of dust arising when in use. In 

_ order to get over the difficulty, and to induce the more 

general adoption of the dry earth closet, the British Sanitary 

Company, of Bothwell Street, Glasgow, introduce their new 

and improved earth closet to architects, builders, sanitary 

_-engineers and the public generally, as the most perfect 
appliance of the kind in existence. The advantages thereof 
are thus summarised :— 

1. The simplicity, strength and perfection of the mechanism. 

_ The mechanism being bushed with brass, it cannot corrode or 

get out of order. 

2. The effective distribution of the deodorising material 
thoroughly covers and absorbs all offensive matter and smells. 

/ 3. The large capacity of the containing magazine holding 

_ the earth or other deodorising material, providing for fifty 

_ charges 

4. The very moderate price it can be sold at as compared 
with other closets not possessing the above advantages. 

It may be mentioned also that there is no valve to clog and 
get out of order, as in other closets, while the.perforated shovel 
_ acts as a spreader, thus insuring certain action and equal dis- 
_ tribution of the deodorant. 

. The various awards from sanitary and other exhibitions 
testify that the closet is based on sound and scientific principles, 
while the fact that large numbers are in daily use on the estates 
of numerous noblemen and gentlemen, as well as in public 

_ institutions, works, railways, lighthouses, steamships, &c., 

_ affords abundant evidence that the appliance is one that may 

_ be relied upon and is already much appreciated. 


A reference to the illustration will explain the nature and 
working of this closet. A is a magazine for containing the dry 
earth or other deodorising material used. B and B’ are the 
sustaining pieces to bear up the weight of the material, and 
also form the regulating orifice. C is a bevelled shelf which is 
lined with a metallic plate, and carries in front an iron frame 
or mouthpiece through which the perforated shovel or spreader 
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D travels. The action is communicated as follows:—When 
the closet is being used the seat is depressed about an inch, 
forcing down the rods EE on each side of the seat, which raise 
the long and weighted end of the segmental toothed levers G 
and G, which in turn throw back the long end of the lever H. 
This duplex action is coupled by the cross bar J, to which is 
attached the shovel D. This is then withdrawn to the back of 
the bevelled shelf C, and receives the charge of earth, &c. 
When the seat is relieved the weight of the lever brings out the 
shovel quickly, thus spreading the earth, &c., over the excreta. 


INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 


THE annual dinner of the Institution of Electrical Engineers 
took place on the 17th inst. at the Hotel Cecil, Mr. James 
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Mr. 
Electrical Engineers.” 

The President, who replied, said that the engineers had 
secured a permanent civilisation to the world. Had the 
engineers of the old world not only been that but priests, the 
people of the earth would have been greatly more advanced 
than at present. He suggested that the really important 
-affairs of the world should be governed by engineers. 

Mr. Robert Hammond proposed “ The Law.” 

Lord Justice Cozens-Hardy, in response, said that Par- 
‘iament had made them free of the Crown and the Executive, 
-but their real strength lay in the confidence of their fellow 
citizens. He trusted he might be pardoned if he confessed 
that they sometimes suffered at the hands of the scientist, and 
‘he suggested that at times the length of patent cases might be 
‘reduced. ; 


MADRAS HARBOUR. 


‘IN May last tlie Secretary of State for India appointed a com- 
mittee of experts, consisting of Mr. C. S. Nares, Mr. C. A. 
Hartley and Mr. W. Matthews, to report whether the pro- 
posals which had been submitted to his lordship for the 
improvement of Madras harbour, and to prevent, if possible, 
the existing liability to serious damage from cyclones “are 
-generally feasible and suitable in the conditions of the harbour 
including the progressive accumulation of sand to the south of 
it.” The full terms of the report of the committee have now 
been published by the ladras Mail. The scheme submitted 
provided for the opening of a new north entrance and the closing 
thereafter of the existing eastern entrance, the new entrance to 
be 409 feet in width and to be protected seaward by the con- 
struction of a breakwater arm, 1,602 feet in length, commencing 
-at the outer portion of the curve in the éxisting north pier and 
extending therefrom in a direction practically parallel with the 
‘shore line. It was further proposed that the centre of 
the new north entrance should be placed at a distance of 
820 feet shoreward of the inner face of the protecting 
arm. The project was framed by Mr. de Winton, the 
‘chief engineer to the Madras Government, who estimated the 
cost at 196,6677. ‘The committee pronounce unhesitatingly in 
favour of the principle of the proposal, being of opinion that 
whilst the eastern entrance remains open the harbour must 
unquestionably be deficient in shelter, and on the occasion of 


J. Balfour-Browne proposed ‘The Institution of 


cyclones might even be dangerous to vessels lying within its 
area. They consider that there is no satisfactory mode by 
which the existing entrance can be effectively or 
protected, either by a sheltering arm in connection with the 
south pier or by isolated moles or otherwise, without at the 
same time creating such difficulties with regard to the naviga- 
tion of the entrance and other matters as would render the 
adoption of such expedients altogether inadmissible. Diff. 
culties will have to be encountered in carrying out the scheme, 
but the committee see no other effective method of dealin 
with the local conditions of the site, including that of the 
growth of sand and its inevitable travel northwards Subject 
to certain modifications. on points of detail and not affecting 


the principle of the scheme, the committee recommend its 


adoption, and believe that if the works are effectively carried 
out the harbour will be rendered sufficiently quiet for the safe 
and convenient berthage of vessels under all conditions of 
weather. 


SCOTTISH MUNICIPAL ENGINEERS. 


THE half-yearly meeting of the Scottish Association of Muni- 
cipal Engineers and Surveyors was held in the Burgh Court 
Hall, Glasgow, on the 13th inst, Mr. A. B. M‘Donald, city 
engineer, Glasgow, the president, in the chair. 

Lord Provost Primrose welcomed the members on behalf 
of the Corporation. He understood that the Association was 
quite in its youth yet, only having been founded about a year 
ago on similar lines to a parallel institution in England. He 
believed he was correctly informed when he said there was 
some desire that they should have amalgamated and made one 
national association. He saw from the agenda that a paper 
was to be submitted on “ Viagraph Tests of Street Paving.” 


sufficiently vA 


He thought at first it might be some new departure in 


street paving. On inquiry, however, he found it was only 
a machine that was drawn along the roads and automati- 
cally registered inequalities. It suggested to his mind 
one matter to which engineers and surveyors might 
profitably direct their attention, the paving of great 
cities ; for nothing more awful than the noise of Glasgow was 
to his mind conceivable. Calm reflection was very difficult 
when traversing the streets, and even when they were inside 
their offices and business chambers the noise passed through 
all obstructions of stone and lime and glass, and they had often 
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\ direction he earnestly trusted. They 


to ultimately effect a reform in our city. 


communities represented. 


welcome of the Lord Provost. 


which had been arranged some time ago. 


would be improper if they were allowed to depart without the 
‘thanks of the Association being accorded them for their kindly 


welcome. He moved accordingly. 


The resolution was cordially approved. 


The meeting unanimously adopted 


constitution as follows :—“ Admission as members may be 
extended to principal assistants not under twenty-five years of 


age, and having special qualifications.” 


within their chambers on leading thoroughfares a very inferno 
of noise. That some profitable work might be done in that 


London conditions were very much better ; notwithstanding 
the enormous traffic there was something like decent quiet 
even in the heart of the City where traffic was heaviest. He 
could not conceive that it was beyond the ability of engineers 


about it would be hailed with gladness by every citizen. He 
| trusted that the intercourse of the members would be profitable 
to themselves, and by reflex action influence profitably the 


Bailie Stevenson, as senior magistrate, supplemented the 


The President said that the Lord Provost and his magis- 
terial colleagues were obliged to go away to attend a meeting 


: (Limmer, October 1902), from Ingram Street, going south 
wards, 13°25 feet ; while in George Square (Alcatraz, 1922), in 
front of the City Chambers, the unevenness amounted to 
17°95 feet per mile. In wood-paving in Buchanan Street, . 
Glasgow (March 1902), a piece of newly laid wood pavement 
gave a record of 19 feet, while in the same street on a similar 
pavement, but laid three years ago, the unevenness was found 
to be 311 feet. Sett-paved streets generally did not give, as. 
might be expected, a good example of smooth surface. How- 
ever, to make the comparison as complete as possible, several 
profiles had been taken in Glasgow. In Grove Street, which, 
was paved with square whin in 1888, a portion gave a record 
of 360 feet with the slider and 43°6 with the wheel ; while in 
Cedar Street, paved with whin setts in 1902, the unevenness 
was 53°7 with the slider and 980 with the wheel. In Wilson 
Street, from Brunswick Street towards Candleriggs Street, the 
result was comparatively high, varying from 1Ic4*! of uneven- 
ness with the slider to 216 1 with the wheel. 

The President explained that the examples given were not 
to be taken as a general index of the streets of Glasgow. 

Mr. Turnbull, Greenock, said that the irregularities of roads 
had been regarded with considerable interest by different 
corporations, and it was therefore desirable that surveyors. 
should have some convenient and easy method of testing the 
unevenness and comparing it with the traffic. 

Mr. F. G. Holmes, Govan, thought that the instrument 


must admit that in 


If this were brought 


He thought that it 


an alteration in the 


~ Mr. Thomas Aitken, county surveyor, Cupar Fife, read a 
paper on “ Viagraph Tests of Street Paving.” He explained 
that the viagraph is an instrument designed to give autographic 
records of the unevenness of paved streets and macadamised 
‘roads. Originally the intention was to apply it te macadamised 
roads only in order to compare what was considered the un- 
satisfactory state of the roads in ireland with those in Great 
Britain’ But it had been made suitable for all classes of roads. 
-Alength of 88 yards, 1-20th of a mile, was convenient, and 
was measured off automatically in using the instrument by 
apparatus inside the profile drum round which the paper 
passed from the stock roll to the receiving drum. The 
_machine could be used as a sledge or slider, and also had a 
serrated wheel which rose or fell to correspond with the un- 
/evenness of the road. The best result attained in asphaltic 
pavements so far tested was in Cochrane Street, Glasgow, 
formed of seyssel, and laid in August 1909, the surface giving 
67 feet of unevenness per slider per mile. In Wilson 
Street, Glasgow (Alcatraz, 1899), from Brunswick Street, going 
westwards, the 1ecord was.11°3 feet; in Brunswick Street 


tain instances. 


Liverpool. 


might be a most valuable one for corporations to have in cer- 
Speaking generally, however, he was a little 
doubtful of its utility, because when roads got into such a con- 
dition as to require radical repair that would be evident without 
the use of the viagraph. 
be quite able to keep a surveyor up to his work. 
a machine could be invented which would give some idea of 
the life of a street or of the materials used in road-making it 
would be of great service. 
as Glasgow, Govan, Partick and all great engineering centres, 
were subject to enormous weights passing over them. They 
had been told that in Liverpool at the docks some of the 
paving materials took fifty years to wear an inch, but of course 
one could understand that in five years there might be as much 
in subsidence owing to the passage of heavy weights. 
not know there was a more reliable way of testing the life of 
material than by weighing the stones, as had been done in 


A good-going ward committee would 
If, however, 


Streets in populous centres, such 


He did 


Mr. John Bryce, Partick, thought that such a test as that 
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of the viagraph could only be of use when it was read in con- 
junction with a record of the traffic. As good a way as any 
of testing the smoothness of a street was to ride rapidly over it 
on a bicycle. There was no doubt that the demand for smooth 
pavements arose from the awful noise of the streets. But 
seeing that rubber tyres were now being used for many classes 
of vehicles, the noise might in time largely disappear. There 
could not be anything better in the way of material than 
granite setts well grouted. 

Mr. John Youny, general manager Glasgow tramway de- 
partment, did not know there would be much use for the 
machine until the streets were more perfect than at present. 

Mr. James Murray, Paisley, considered that the machine 
would prove of great use in testing the irregularities of sewers, 
which could not at present be learned until perhaps something 
serious had happened. 

The President said that when people talked of the noisiness 
of Glasgow streets as compared with those of London they 
fergot the different manner in which the horses were shod in 
the two places. If London horses were shod in the same way 
as the Glasgow horses, the short life of the wood paving would 
be such as to compel the authorities to adopt the same paving 
as in Glasgow. 

Mr. Aitken was cordially thanked for his paper. 

Mr. John Young, town surveyor, Ayr, read ** Notes on the 
Design and Construction of Power Stations.” 


PETROLEUM BRIQUETTES. 


BRIQUETTES made with petroleum have been manufactured in 
various ways in different countries, notably in Russia, France 
and the United States, as a combustible for steamships and 
for certain industries where rapid production of heat is desir- 
able. The advantages of such a substitute for coal are readily 
apparent—less storage room, complete combustion, &c. It is 
surprising, says Consul Brunot, of St. Etienne, that petroleum 
has not been utilised more generally in this form. The objec- 
tions are that the briquettes injured the boilers after a short 
time by reason of some chemical action produced by com- 
bustion ; further, the blocks did not keep their form under the 
action of the heat, but fell through the fire-box ina liquid 
state, and the price is said to be two-thirds more than 
that of coal. A company has recently been formed at 
S: nne for the manufacture of petroleum briquettes which 
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, and the heating power is only 9,000 calories. 


[Drc. 19, 1902, 


claims to have obviated all the objections except that in regard to 
price. The advantages of the product are set forth as 
follows:—The briquette is composed of 97 per cent. of petro- 
leum and 3.per cent. of hydro-carbon. The volume being 

equal, it weighs only half as much as coal, and gives but from 

2 to 3 per cent. of residue; it produces no slag; it does “ryn” 

when lighted, and keeps its form like coal; it burns without — 
odour and without smoke; it may be wetted with impunity, 
losing none of its properties; it consumes without explosion or 

sparks, and yet with a bright and long flame; it may be kept 

indefinitely without deterioration. By this process a degree of 

saponification is obtained by which the briquettes are 

rendered unchangeable even to the extent that if g 
projectile should enter a ship’s bunker filled with this 

fuel there- would be no danger whatever of explosion, 
the effect being the same as in the case of ordinary coal, 

The average heating power is. from 12,co0 to 14,000 calories, 

and the briquettes can be employed in any fire-box or in any 

grate for domestic purposes. The manufacture of these 

briquettes is very simple, and requires but little machinery. 

If necessary, the petroleum contained therein can be recovered - 
with a-loss of only 5 to 7 per cent. The same company 

manufactures what are called mixed briquettes—half coal and 

half petroleum ; but if these are cheaper than the former they 

present less advantages from the fact that the density is greater 

A steamer 

carrying 8,000 tons of coal would require 3,500 tons of mixed 

briquettes, and only 2,5co of the pure petroleum briquettes. 


THE COTTANCIN SYSTEM OF REINFORCED — 
CONSTRUCTION. . . 


THE ceremony of laying the commemoration-stones of the 
new Wesleyan church of St. Sidwell’s, at Exeter, on 
December 3, has drawn considerable attention to the inte- 
resting system of construction being employed for the first time 
in England in the building of this church. This system, whichis 
well known and largely employed in France, but has only recently 
attracted attention in England, is called the Cottancin system of 
steel-cored brick and steel-cored cement construction. This 
system, which has the advantage of being absolutely fireproof, 
for the steel core employed is so small that even great heat has 
no effect on it when embedded in cement, and no dislocation - 
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can occur as is the case when steel elements of larger diameter 

are employed, is also very advantageous in point of view of 
economy in cost of construction, solidity and durability, 
adaptability to the many problems of modern building con- 
struction, the suppression of numerous points of support and 
consequent economy in space, and the entire suppression 
of all timber for construction of floors and roofs. 

The interesting points in the construction of the above 
church are the steel-cored brick caisson foundations, the steel- 
cored brick hollow walls, the reinforced cement gallery and the 
important octagonal dome with Jantern andcupola above. The 
foundations and lower portion of the building already completed 
have been constructed of steel-cored brick caissons, the foun- 
dations of this system, about 3 feet deep only, replacing the 
ordinary deep foundations of concrete with the usual brick or 

masonry footings. The caisson foundations, largely employed 
in cases where the soil is soft or treacherous, are formed of a 


series of partitions of steel-cored brick 3 inches thick and 
about 3 feet deep, forming by their intersections one with 
_ another a number of large boxes of unequal dimensions and 
. shape designed to meet the strains from the building above 
. These boxes, when completed to a certain level, are filled in with 


earth and covered entirely with panels of steel-cored cement about 
2 inches thick, the trellis core of which is tied in a special 


manner to the steel wire cores projecting from the brick 
' partitions. 


Such caisson foundations, which have been largely 
employed to carry very heavy buildings on soft soil, and even 
mud in several cases, are unable by the nature of their form to 
settle or slide in one or any portion, for the resistance afforded 
by the strong cement cover and the friction of the brick 
partitions against the earth counteracts any tendency to settle 
or slide. The economy in cost of foundations obtained by the 
employment of this system when the ground is soft is very 
great when compared with the cost of the deep masonry or 
concrete foundations necessary in such cases, often obliging 
or 4 feet depth 
In the case of the 
above church these caisson foundations were not employed for 
the sake of any economy to be obtained in the foundations them- 
selves, but on account of the economy which could be obtained by 
their use in suppressing the expensive and heavy steelwork 
which would otherwise have been employed from ground to 
roof for supporting the wide gallery and domed roof and 
The walls of the church are being constructed of 
steel-cored brick in two thicknesses of 3 inches with air space 
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between, which will be utilised for heating and ventilation 
purposes, and have the advantage of keeping the interior cool 
in summer and making it easier to heat in winter These 
steel-cored brick walls, as well as the partitions of the caisson. 
foundations, are formed of a special hollow brick, through 
which pass vertical and horizontal cores of soft steel wire care- 
fully embedded in the cement employed to fill the hollows of 
the bricks and the horizontal joints of the brickwork, and thus. 
well protected from the influences of oxidation. The important 
gallery, 14 feet wide, which will go round six of the eight. 
sides of the octagonal building, will be formed of steel- 
cored cement, supported by reinforcing ribs of steel-cored. 
brick and steel-cored cement. This gallery will be suspended 
from the walls only, and will be entirely unsupported by any” 
columns from below or tie-rods from above. The octagonalh 
domed roof will be constructed of two thicknesses with air 
space between, the inner surface being formed.of steel-cored. 
brick: and the outer surface exposed to the weather being, 
formed of steel-cored cement finished in cement. The wide 
octagonal lantern, with root and cupola above, at a height of 
about 80 feet, will be constructed on the same system, all 
timber being suppressed in the construction of the roof as well 
as for the gallery and staircases leading from the gallery. No 
zinc or lead will be employed for the construction of the 
gutters, flashings or flats ; all these will be formed of cement 


and will afford a considerable economy in the maintenance of’ 


the roof. The steel core, which passes without discontinuity 
from the foundations through the walls, gallery, floors, roof 


‘and. lantern, will form a whole of extiaordinary strength and 


resistance This system is largely employed in France for the: 
construction of all kinds of buildings, from works and factories 
to chdteaux, churches, theatres, country houses and street 
houses. One of the latest buildings entirely constructed on 
this system is that of the seven-storey house in the Avenue 
Rapp, Paris, which received this year the premium. awarded 
by the Paris Municipality, and has been illustrated in several 
of the English journals. The architects of the church at 
Exeter are Messrs. Fred. J. Commin & Walter Coles, of 
Exeter ; the system. of construction has been accepted and 
passed by the streets committee on the report of Mr. Thomas 
Moulding, C.E., city surveyor, and approved by the City 
Council. The whole work of construction is being undertaken 
by the Cottancin Construction Company and the labour 
employed is entirely local under an experienced foreman. The 
cost of the constructional portion of the work will be 3,0co/ 
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PRODUCTION OF IRON IN AMERICA. 


A PAPER was read at the second meeting of the session in 
connection with the Staffordshire Iron and Steel Institute by 
Professor Turner, of Birmingham University and a former 
president of the Institute, entitled “Some Notes on a Visit to 
Pennsylvania in the Summer of 1902” Professor Turner at 
the outset referred to the important extensions in progress in 
connection with the University of Birmingham, and remarked 
that it was intended that shortly there would be in working 
operation a metallurgical department on a more complete scale 
than had hitherto been attempted in this country. In connec- 
tion with the preparation of the plans for this part of the work 
Professor Redmayne and he visited certain representative 
universities and technical schools in Canada and the United 
States. The visit was necessarily brief, but the opportunity 
was taken by Professor Redmayne to visit certain representa- 
tive mining operations, while he (Professor Turner) visited 
works in which electro-metallurgical and refining processes 
were conducted, and also spent a short time in Michigan and 
Western Pennsylvania. So much had been heard from time to 
time of the extreme purity and easy reducibility of American ores 
that it might be well to point out that ores of equal purity were to 
be obtained in this country, and ores, too, which could be quite’as 
easily smelted in the blast furnace. The important questions, 
when comparing the two countries, were less those of quality 
than of quantity and distance, and we were apt to attach too 
much importance at times to the immense mineral resources 
of the United States and too little to the energy, industry, 
perseverance and skill of the people. With the development 
of the bituminous coalfield of Western Pennsylvania and the 
opening up of the iron-ore regions of Lake Superior during 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century it had been seen 
that ready and cheap transport was of greater importance than 
contiguity of supplies. The enormous quantities of material 
which were available allowed the question of transport to be 
dealt with in a comprehensive and masterly way, which again 
reacted on the size, capacity and oufput of the works in such 
a manner that a modern ironworks became a centre to which 
were collected materials of all kinds, assembled from far- 
distant localities, and at which were to be seen examples of 
the best engineering practice of the day. It was in this way 
that the at one time apparently insuperable difficulty of dis- 
tance led. to an enormous expansion of the iron trade in 
Pennsylvania, and to the erection of immense plants which 
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had served as models in many, important respects for the 
whole world. In round figures, something like four-fifths of 
the iron ore raised in the United States was obtained from the 
Lake Superior region. The: ore was deposited by the steam- 
shovels at the mines in huge hopper cars, and was conveyed by. 
special locomotives to lake steamers, on which it passed 
through Lake -Huron to Lake Erie, and” was unloaded at. 
Cleveland or other ports on the south side of the lake. The 
ore was then transferred to hopper cars, which travelled by: 
special freight lines to their destination. It was claimed that~ 
more tonnage now passed Detroit than crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean The loaded car was run on toa balanced frame, on 
which it was gripped, while the frame moved through the arc 
of a circle, and the whole car was bodily emptied. Where this 
tipping apparatus was not employed double hopper cars were 
used, and one man could empty four cars, or about 200 tons of 
ore, per day of twenty-four hours. - A train of these cars con- 
veyed from 2,500 to 3,000 tons of ore in the usual course, and. 
the cars generally conveyed coal back to the lake ports. Pro- 
fessor Turner proceeded to give some description of the works 
of Homestead, Duquesne and Edgar-Thompson, belonging to 
the Carnegie Company. The average coke consumption at the 
Edgar-Thompson blast-furnace plant was about 1,990 Ibs. per ton 
of pig-iron produced, but with good coke and best working a ton 
of pig-iron was produced with about 1,750 lbs. of coke, 
Careful records were kept of the production and coke con- 
sumption of each furnace, and these records were circulated 
among the managers of the various plants, and no doubt this 
stimulated healthy competition. The largest recorded monthly 
output of a single furnace to date was made in May 1902 by 
the Edgar-Thompson E furnace, the produce being no less — 
than 20,188 tons. Looking back on the impressions of his 
brief visit, three things appeared to Professor Turner to be 
worthy of special remark. Of these, first and most interesting 
was the people. It was true that in the manufacturing centres 
of America there were to be found a large proportion of 
negroes, Italians and Hungarians, not to mention those of 
Teutonic or British extraction; but, speaking generally, the — 
leading positions were occupied by men who were American 
born, and those of other. races, in the first place at all events, 
were merely day labourers. Those who were really respon- 
sible for the conduct of these vast enterprises were usually thin, 
lithe, active, keen, clean-shaven, young-looking men, who 
worked twelve hours a day six days a week, who took 
little alcohol, but often consumed a good deal of tobacco, 
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who always had an eye to the main end in view, who led 
“the strenuous life,’ and yet who had always a frank 
and courteous reception for a stranger. But perhaps 
nothing about them was more striking than their buoyant self- 
confidence, which was based upon their acknowledged success 
in the past, and which was, after all, the best guarantee of 
success in the future. Secondly, distance exerted a most 
important influence. If the United States be ccmpared, area 
for area, with other parts of the world it was doubtful whether 
the provisions of nature were any more bountiful on one side of 
the Atlantic than the other. The difference appeared to be 
that in America we had to deal with a comparatively new 
country, where the national resources were being exploited as 
rapidly in one year as in ten years in an older land. The 
difficulty of transport having been once overcome, the mineral 
resources of immense areas were rendered available, so the 


- furnaces were no longer restricted for their raw materials to the 


products of a particular district or confined in their markets to 
a local area. It thus became possible to plan works on a scale 
limited merely by the capital available, and to adopt 
mechanical contrivances and economies which would be 
impossible by less gigantic undertakings. Distance had 
thus almost ceased to be a disadvantage, but acted benefi- 
cially in increasing the total volume of trade and in dimin- 
ishing the natural fluctuations of the market. Finally, the 
educational system of Canada and the United States called 
for remark. Faith in the utility and necessity of education 
was firmly fixed in the American people. Wealthy citizens 
were prepared to subscribe with more than princely liberality 
to the cause, parents were willing to make heavy sacrifices so 


' that their children might be taught, whilst the students them- 
_ selves were in many cases so enthusiastic that they were 


prepared to live during the session on the money they were 
able to earn during the vacation, rather than enter upon their 
life’s work ill prepared. Hence our system of evening-class 
work found little favour in America, students passing through 
the primary and secondary schools to the college or university, 


' where four years were spent in strenuous work. The result 


was that the students in applied science at the higher centres 
of learning were numbered by the hundreds at each university, 


' while the course of work was so systematic and thorough that 


manufacturers recognised that the men thus trained were the 


- best they could obtain in order to direct the most important 


industrial undertakings, and students who had graduated ex- 
perienced no difficulty in obtaining suitable employment. 


Until a similar condition of affairs existed in this country it 
could not be suggested that the need of higher technical 
training had been satisfactorily met. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH MASTER BUILDERS’ 
DINNER. 


THE annual dinner in connection with the Edinburgh and! 


Leith Master Builders’ Association took place on the 
IIth inst. in the Royal British Hotel, Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. About 130 gentlemen were present. Mr. Robert 


Lamb, president of the Association, occupied the chair, and 
Messrs. Knox and M‘Leod and Councillor Forrest acted as 
croupiers. The loyal toasts were proposed from the chair, and 
enthusiastically pledged. 

Mr. Patrick Knox, in proposing “The Imperial Forces,” 
expressed surprise that at this time of day it had been neces- 
sary to conduct a bazaar to raise fuls for the accommodation 
of one of their Volunteer brigades. It ought to le with the 
War Office to provide all that was necessary to make the 
Volunteers better soldiers. 

Treasurer Cranston, in replying, agreed with Mr Knox in 
regard to bazaars. He did not believe in them, but in the 
instance mentioned he had loyally to fall in with the majority. 
He quoted Lord Rosebery, to the effect that this country went 
blundering into wars, but always came out right. That was. 
true, but whose was the fault? He did not blame the War 
Office, but rather successive Governments. There was plenty 
of raw material to make good soldiers of, but Governments had 
failed to adapt their system to the increasing needs of the 
Empire. While people might grumble at the taxes, they paid 
allthe same. He held that under present methods the country 
only got sixpence for every shilling they spent on the military’ 
forces. There was plenty of capital and plenty of patriotism 
in the country, but if they were to take full advantage of these 
factors they must reform their machinery 

Mr. James Millar, in proposing ‘The Lord Provost, 
Magistrates and Town Councils of Edinburgh and Leith,” 
suggested that the Corporation might undertake the erection 
of working-class houses, and thus do something to relieve the 
distress in the building trades. His opinion was that no 
private individual could build houses for that class of people 
under the present conditions of the building rules. He also 
suggested that on inquiries into the housing question evidence 
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‘should be taken from builders, architects or house factors, as 
well as from other experts. 

Bailie Bryson, who acknowledged the toast, said that the 
Town Council of Leith had appointed a committee to deal with 
the tramway question, and he had no doubt that from the 
‘friendly relations which existed between Edinburgh and Leith’ 
some way would be found out of the “ Pilrig muddle.” He 
was opposed to corporations taxing one class of the population 
rfor the housing of another class 

Councillor Dobie, who also replied to the toast, said that if 
they believed the man in the street and anonymous letter- 
‘writers they could come to no other conclusion than that the 
‘members of the Town Council were mostly fools. Although the 
ratepayers were sometimes unwise enough to send a round 
oan to fill a square hole, the majority of the town councillors 
were men of common sense. In regard to Mr. Millar’s remarks 
as to the building of working-class houses, he said it was 
matter for consideration whether the proposed cheap electrical 
transit to the districts surrounding the city might not materially 
assist the erection of cheap working-class houses. If the pro- 
posed electrical tramways were laid, some experiment might be 
made in the housing question. 

Mr. A. Hunter Crawford proposed “The Edinburgh and 
Leith Master Builders’ Association.” Speaking of the Dean of 
Guild Court regulations, he said he would like to hearten the 
civic authorities in their efforts to get good work put up in 
Edinburgh. The excellent quality of the building work in 
Edinburgh had been largely helped by the building regulations. 
Under these regulations there was in Edinburgh greater 
freedom in carrying out work than was to be found in other 
cities. Convener Barton replied. 

Mr. James Hall proposed “The Scottish Building Trades 
Federation.” He thought there was no present necessity for 
working-men’s houses. There were 2,581 empty houses in 
Edinburgh this year, or 350 more than were empty last year. 
‘Did that show that more houses were wanted for the poor 
people? There were empty houses with rents as low as 6/, 
and there were 1,100 empty houses rented at between 1o/. and 
r2/. Inthe West Port and Tron Square the Corporation had 
built houses, the tenants in which had come complaining to 
him that they would not stay in them—they were so cold. If 
the bricks had: been pressed, it-would not have been so bad, 
but they were bricks with irregularities that crows could build 
their nests in. 

Councillor Forrest, who replied, agreed with Mr. Hall that 


the demand for workmen’s houses was not so great as some 
people would like to make out. He remarked that the 
Building Trades Federation had not been taken up so enthu- 
siastically as was to be desired, aud he urged that everybody 
connected with the building trade should come into the com- 
bination. 


Lord Dean of Guild Bruce proposed ‘‘ The Architects and 


Surveyors.” He said that the Scottish style of building im- 
pressed one too much with its stability and solidity. That 
was all very well in its way, but he would like to see less of 


solidity and more of beauty in their elevations. The architects ; 


who most succeeded in that respect were sure to be the most 
successful in their profession. Speaking of Princes Street, he 
said that the height of the buildings in that street formed one 
of its attractions, and he hoped that where buildings there 


required to be heightened it would be done at no distant date. In 


regard to the Usher Hall—the site for which he thought was the 
best possible—-he trusted that the Town Council would arrange 
for compeiitive plans being asked for, so that rising architects 
might have an opportunity of sending in plans. If that were 
done, he was sure they would see erected a building that 
would be an ornament to the city, and a worthy memorial of 
the generous donor—Mr. Usher. 

Mr. Lorne Campbell, in reply, said that architects had not 
in every case made the best of their opportunities in regard to 


the esthetics of the buildings they designed. The~Dean of | 


Guild Court had no control over that matter, and he did not 
know that it would be wise to give the court that control. 
Most of the architects of Edinburgh were at one with the Lord 


Dean of Guild as to the propriety of asking competitive plans i 
He thought it would be a slight to the’ 
architects of Edinburgh if the designing of the Usher Hall 


for the Usher Hall. 


were kept in a city department. A public-spirited man like 
Mr. Usher would have desired that his scheme should have 
been carried out in a public-spirited way, and the only way of 
doing that was to give all the architects of Edinburgh, or the 


whole of the architects of the kingdom if they liked, a chance 
Edinburgh had a very un- 
enviable reputation in regard to such competitions. Onseveral 


of preparing plans for the hall. 


occasions premiums had been paid for designs and the work 
had not been proceeded with. 
Hall provided an opportunity for Edinburgh redeeming itself 
in the eyes of architects 


* Mr A. K. Smith replied for the surveyors, | Other toasts ‘ 


followed. 


The building of the Usher 
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ty. _. | of sound have received much attention from investigators, 
aah © A Eg x [ [ fi | fe rk, very few practical conclusions have been attained.> Inclined 
ae 


walls and ceilings, the use of materials that are absorbent, 

low ceilings, floors laid out on isacoustic curves and the 
THE WEEK. like may appear to be efficient in theory, but buildings 
arranged in absolute correspondence with those conclusions 
would be unattractive. Draperies, cushions, &c., which 
are sometimes found to be advantageous, and sometimes 
the reverse, are but slightly used in modern Courts.. A 
thorough investigation, of the subject is beyond the power 
of any individual. The Government might for the public 
benefit, apropos of the Lord Chancellor’s observations, 
) Appoint a commission in which men of science, architects, 
theatrical managers, vocalists, actors and public speakers 
should have places. 


ProFEssoR Boyp-Dawkins has done useful pioneer’s 
work in endeavouring to clear away the obstacles to our 
knowledge of early man in Britain. Asa practical geologist 
and paleontologist he might be supposed to be in favour of 
‘museums on the grandest scale, and on thoseonly. But last 
__ week he delivered a lecture to the members of the Powysland 
Club, which by itself is enough to show how enthusiastic 
-he is about local museums. -At one time, he said, a 
museum was looked upon asa receptacle for odds and ends 
of all kinds—such as pickled babies, a five-legged sheep, 
or a portrait of an alderman which the family did not care 
to keep in the house. A more worthy notion now prevails, 
and before long it may be taken for granted that museums 
_ will hold an important place in the educational system of 
_ England. The obtaining of the objects that were desirable 
would be impossible without an expenditure of money, and 
Professor Boyp-Dawkins declared that it was as mucha 
_ duty to lay out money on museums as on Board schools. 
__ Few who have studied the subject will venture to disagree 
_ with the Professor. Looking at the heterogeneous things 
_ to be seen in museums, it might easily be imagined that 
the original English museum was the apothecary’s shop 
__ which was to be found in London and elsewhere, as well as 
in Mantua. The hanging tortoise, the stuffed alligator, 
the skins of ill-shaped fishes have not entirely departed 
from our institutions. Such things may still have their 
educational use, but what is more desirable are objects 
which illustrate local iife in past ages, and it may be 
. examples which will help to suggest the exact position of 
local industries in the European scale. 


On May 16 we referred to a claim for 10,000/. which 
had been raised by the widow of the late JoHN Cooprr, 
burgh, engineer ot Edinburgh, against the Coxporation of 
that city for her husband’s services as joint engineer for 
tramways. When Mr. CoLam was appointed he was in- 
formed that Mr. Cooper was to bé joint engineer, and the 
commission was to be 5 per cent. on the outlay, which was 
600,0007, Mr. CoLam drew 15,000/, as his share of the 
commission. It was calculated that after paying 5,000/. 
to Mr. Cooper’s assistants, a sum of 10,000/, remained, for 
which the widow sued. Their liability was denied by the 
Corporation, and it was maintained that as Mr. Cooper 
was bound to devote his whole time to the duties of his 
office he was excluded from the performance of other work. 
Judgment in the case was not given until the 13th inst. 
Lord STORMONTH-DaRLiNG decided in favour of the 
Corporation. He said that if the defendants had made 
such a contract as had been stated it would have been 
extraordinary and improvident. Mr. Cooper might have 
refused to share the responsibility for the tramways, 
although in the public interest it was expedient that he 
should be conjoined with Mr. CoLam. It was to be 
regretted that nothing was mentioned about an honorarium, 
which would have been very different from a commission. 
Mr. Cooper had never hinted to anyone until he was 
dying that there was a commission due to him from the 
Corporation, and he made no claim on the subject. He 
had accepted an addition of 100/ a year to his salary, and 
a gratuity of 200 guineas, neither of which would have been 
given if a sum of 10,000/. was lying to his credit. Lord 
STORMONTH-DaRLING, in giving judgment for the defendants, 
expressed the hope that the Corporation would recognise 
Mr. Cooper’s arduous and meritorious labour by awarding 
a substantial honorarium to his widow. When writing on 
the subject at the beginning of the litigation, we said that 
the case was likely to affect the position of municipal 
engineers. ‘There is no doubt that officers should not be 
too sanguine about receiving extra remuneration when they 
undertake extra duties. It is only through a definite 
agreement in writing that any claims for extraordinary ser- 
vices can be recognised by the Courts. 


THE “octroi duties” at the barriers of Paris are now 
levied very rigorously. This is demonstrated by the increase 
_ Of this year’s returns over those of last year. From January 
to November the amount has been 95,965,505 francs, 
against 93,781,677 francs for the corresponding period of 
Igor. The position of building in comparison with other 
_ industries is suggested by the amount for the eleven months 
_ derived from the materials employed in construction. 
| The sum was 8,515,919 francs, which was an increase of 
947,080 francs over the receipts for a like period last year. 
_ About one-twelfth of the octroi duties has, therefore, been 
, levied out of building materials. Owing to the works 
undertaken during the last forty years in widening streets, 
buildirg schools, &c., in Paris, the expenditure is now 
between 13 and 14 millions sterling a year; about one-half 
of that is derived from octroi duties. 


THE Lord Chancellor does not preside in many Courts, 
_ and from his own experience cannot be regarded as an 
authority on their defects. The remarks which were made 
by his lordship on Saturday at the luncheon which followed 
the laying of the foundation-stone of the new Sessions 
‘House of the Old Bailey must therefore be taken as 
_ €xpressing the conclusions of other judges. ‘They are no 
Jess important on that account. His lordship said that in 
his long experience it had appeared to him that one of the 
last things that the architect seemed to consider was how 
people were to hear what was said. The architect was told 
that he had to make a place for the judge, another for the 
jury and the witnesses, and so forth, and with great skill 
and geometrical precision he mapped out all these things ; 
but their relations to each other, whether the witnesses 
| could be heard by the jury, or the jury by the judge, and 
"80 on, were things which in a great many Courts never 
alae to have been considered. No doubt there had 
been an advance in acoustic science, as in other direc- 
_tions, and he felt sure’ that the City lands committee, 
Consisting of so many practical men, would not allow 
Such matters to be lost sight of in the new Court. 
‘It would be incorrect to treat the Lord Chancellor's 
Statement as exaggerated. His words should be taken to 
heart by all architects who have to design buildings in 
which a speaker has to address many people. But it can 
be said as some extenuation, that although the phenomena 


THE report of the committee appointed in 1gor to 
consider how far the sections of iron and steel could be 
made uniform will shortly appear. It is, however, under- 
stood that a large reduction in the number of sections will 
be recommended. Instead of sixty-three sections of 
channel irons, twenty-three sections are considered to be 
adequate to meet the requirements of business. The angie 
irons of unequal sides can without loss be reduced from 
fifty-nine varieties to thirty. ‘The reduction in beams will 
be less marked, as instead of forty-nine there will be thirty. 
No less than seventy-one sections of tram rails are in the 
market, while all practical needs can be served by five. 
Great Britain is remarkable for the vast numbers of sections 
which are rolled. For several of them there is only a 
limited demand, and it is doubtful in those cases whether 
the returns meet the cost of production. It is certain that 
Americans and Germans contrive to compete with this 
country by means of a limited number of sections, and’ the 
superabundance in Great Britain is not obtained without a 
large expenditure on rollers and tools. The members of 
the engineering standards committee represent not only 
producers but users of iron and steel, 
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AN ANCIENT ALTAR. he 
AN assurance of their individual infallibility was one o 
the characteristics of the oldrace of archzeologists. 
ArputHNnot did not exaggerate’ ‘the weakness when he 
wtote his ‘Memoirs of. Martinus ;Scriblerus.” In it we 
read how the grave Dr. CorNELIUs believed he was possessed 
of an antique buckler, and in‘ his dissertation concerning 
it he proved from the colour of the rust its exact chronology. 
That invaluable piece of antiquity ‘had been purchased at 
the expense of all the family plate, but was cheap at the 
price, for it had become famous through the universities of 
Europe. All Germany ;was moved to inexpressible grief 
by its removal, and the great Mercuior’ Insiprpus_ broke 
his heart over the loss. An ignorant. housemaid un- 
fortunately scoured the shield, and in that way removed 
the beautiful obscurities which were the cause of much 
delightful disputation, where doubt and uncertainty went 
hand in hand, and eternally exercised the speculations of 
the learned. The shield, which was worthy to be’ the 
cradle of the Infant HERcULEs, suddenly changed into a 
basin such as a country barber would not hang at his shop 
door, or, as others said, a paltry old sconce with the nozzle. 
broken off. | ae 
After reading of the transformation of the wondrous 
shield of Dr. CoRNELIUS, we might suppose the eighteenth- 
century antiquarians would display less assurance in de-. 
scribing the meaning of remains. of antiquity. But among 
that class ridicule for once was ineffective. Indeed, we 
may say that at the present day, although the interest in the 
past is only of a very subdued kind, there is still extra- 
ordinary confidence by individuals in their own conclusions. 
_ We present this week the outlines of an example of 
ancient art which at one time gave rise to dissertations, 
but all that is derived from them is a legacy of doubt about 
the purpose of the object, and the significance of the 
figures with which it is ornamented. It formed a part of 
the Borghese Collection, but as it belonged to the Monu- 
menta Gabini-which used to be found in the Villa Pinciana, 
there can be no hesitation about its genuineness as a relic 
of antiquity. It has been generally taken as an altar. 
Three kinds were recognised—square, or rather rectangular, 
‘round and triangular; the last form was seldom employed. 
Altars usually bore inscriptions stating the service to which 
they were devoted, but no clue of that kind is to be seen 
‘in the example under consideration. The diversity of 
character seen in the upper and lower rows of figures is 
also unusual. It is therefore not surprising that some 
archeologists have debated whether the work was a true 
altar and not a pedestal for some purpose in connection 
with the temple, or it may be the base of a candelabrum. 
Let us now consider the figures. 

Schoolboys remember how “ Lars PorseEna of Clusium, 
by the Nine Gods he swore, That the great house of TARQUIN 
should suffer wrong no more.” The nine divinities were, 
according to Pxiny, those who had had the privilege of 
employing the thunderbolt asa weapon. But the Etruscans 
and Romans believed they were in unity with the Greeks 
in accepting twelve Dii Consentes; in other words, there 
were superior and inferior deities. The former consisted of 
six male and six female representatives. At first sight it 
may not be evident that the upper row presents a god and 
a goddess alternately, but that is one of the difficulties 
which it is possible to explain. It must have been per- 
ceived at an early time that there was a liability to error in 
attempting to distinguish between figures which were as 
perfect in ferm as a sculptor or painter could make them; 
hence the introduction of various signs or symbols in order 
to facilitate identification. 

On one face or side of the altar Zeus or Jove is recog- 
nised from carrying a thunderbolt in his hand. He is talk- 
ing to or looking towards HERA or JuNo. ‘The Empress.of 
the Sky, the Great Matron of the Thunderer, holds a staff 
or sceptre, which is suggestive of the sharer of JUPITER’S 
imperial sovereignty. But WINCKELMANN, who considers 
the altar an Etruscan work, says the figure is especially 
deserving of notice for another reason, which he thus ex- 
plains. “She holds with both hands a pair of large tongs, 
and she was thus represented also by the Greeks. The 
figure is that of a Juno Marriaris, a warlike Juno; and 
the tongs probably contained an allusion to a. particular 
manner of forming the order of battle to make an attack, 


which was called forceps; and it was a saying, ‘To fight 
like a pair of nippers,’. forcipe set serra prochart, when an 
army so opened in fighting as to enclose the enemy 


between, and was able to execute the same opening if 
whilst engaged in fighting in front, it should be assailed in — 


the rear.” It would seem as if WINCKELMANN had fallen 


into an’ error and was thinking, not of the’ companion of 


ZEus, but of a figure on-another face of the altar, which is 
now generally accepted as a figure: of VULCAN. It is 


evidently no. mere oversight,’ for'\WINCKELMANN ‘repeats 


the same interpretation in his “ Monumenti-AntichiInediti.” 
Visconti depends on) the manifest ‘relationship between 


each pair of figures as a safe: proof ‘of the two first figures - 


being Zeus and Hera :—“ Non dubitiamo dunque che la 
compagna di Giove ‘non 'sia la sua ‘consorte e germana 


{ 


GIUNONE.” : : 2h : 


The trident carried by the next figure is sufficient 
indication of NEPTUNE or PosErpon. , If that instrument 
of authority were. omitted, possibly there. would be many 
speculations about. the deity. The. companion figure is 
Ceres or DEMETER, “the gold-haired mother of life- 
strengthening seed.” 


meaning for the ancients, which differed from what 1s 
derived from a literal reading of the words. te 
The first figure. on the second side of the altar is the 
plated. Mars, and, as pointed out by Visconti, it does 
not differ much from the god.as depicted on.a puteal in 
the Capitol of Rome. 


symbol. WINCKELMANN was not, however, certain about 
the dove being a sure sign of the goddess, at least, in early 
art, and he imagined that one of the lower figures holding 
a flower might be Venus. The caduceus and talaria are 
sufficient signs to denote MERcuRY to a modern student of 
mythology. But it is well to remember that. the Etruscans 
as well as primitive Greeks were disposed to endow other 


gods and goddesses with small wings. In later examples of - | 
Classic art MeRcuRY is seen as.a beardless youth. But — 


the Pelasgians represented the god.with a- beard, ,and, 
according to PAUSANIAS,,in the middle of the market-place 


at Pharze in Achaia was a. bearded MERCURY. WINCKEL- 


MANN lays much emphasis on the form of the beard. It — 


was, he says, of the kind known as a pantaloon’s beard, 


Her connection with NEPTUNE Was ~ 
not satisfactory unless the myth of ARton possessed a 


That the next figure is VENUS IS | 
not to be questioned, ,for the dove.is employed as 2— 


ae al 


In the oldest Greek examples it also appears, and the 


Win | 


£\ 


RIAR : 
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/ ment of the sides the figure of VESTA came next to ZEUS 
_ (on another face); and in that way the relationship of the 
__ two deities was suggested, for they were children of KRonos 
and RHEa, [! 
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_ It would be excusable for anyone to suppose that the 
alternation of man and woman, or, as VISCONTI says, 
“duna femminile’e d’una virile,” was disregarded by the 
jeemetor of the third side, for the upper row seemingly 
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consists of ‘goddesses. That, however, is not the case. The 
first figure that looks: like. Diana revealing. herself is 
APOLLO (the son of LEro, the goddess of darkness), but who 
was associated with light, and in this case appears to 
symbolise the removal of the last cloud which concealed 
his glory. As ‘Musaceres,” or leader of the Muses, 
APOLLO was made to assume feminine robes by artists. 


| There are some examples in the Townley Collection of 


the British Museum, which reveal the practice. One is 
seen in the Afotheosis of Homer. The bow carried by the 
goddess is enough to signify the arrow-loving queen, the 
virgin-huntress, the bow-bearing goddess Drana, who was 
an especial favourite with Elizabethan writers; and if 
APOLLO stood for the sun and day, she represented the 
moon and night. But ARTEMIS:seems to have been a far 
more powerful deity than Luna. The third figure was the 
one accepted by WINCKELMANN as the martial JuNo, on ac- 
count of the tenaglia or pincers held by the figure. 
Visconti, relying mainly on the symbol, maintains the 
figure is VuLcAN or,.HepHastos. There were many 
legends about the deformity of the god, who had been 
cast from high Olympus. But we may well imagine that 
people like the Etruscans, who were great metal-workers, 
would be sometimes,:disposed to confer on him the fine 
figure and eternal youthfulness of other gods. He forms a 
worthy companion for Pattas ATHENE or MINERVA, who 


| was the goddess of:the arts, the ““Mechanitis” of Olympia. 


The lower series of figures being on a larger scale may 
be suggestive of a nearer relationship to earth. On the 
first face are the Graces. There seems to-have been no cer- 
tainty about their number, although generally they were sup- 
posed to be three, viz. AGLAIA, EUPHROSYNE and THALIA. 
They are not entirely out of place on a slab with Zxrus, 
for according to one myth he was their parent. A modern 
sculptor like Canova or THORWALDSEN would consider it 
indispensable for the Graces to be nude, but the early 
artists took a different view of what was, orderly. 

The figures holding sceptres on the second slab were 
considered by Visconti as the Ilitia or representatives of 
the Lucina of the Greeks, or as some thought of Hera or 
Juno. Homer, he says, describes them in the plural. In 
the eleventh book of the Iliad we hear of “the divine 
ILitHy® that rule the painful frame of human childbirth, 
the daughters of Saturnia.” Visconti goes further, for 
he suggests that the Ilitia were the Parcze, although in more 
modern times it is customary to consider the latter as 
deciding the termination of human lives rather than the 
beginning. He finds some support for that conclusion in 


| phrases by Pinpar and PausanlIas. 


The lower range of figures on the third face of the altar 
are the Horz or Seasons, who also could claim to be the 
daughters of Zeus. We are so accustomed to four seasons, 
it may seem absurd to us that any ancient people could 
suppose there were only three. The Athenians were at 
one-time satisfied with the belief in two seasons.’ Although 
there is a figure sometimes introduced in représentations 
which may serve for Winter, that season-had_ no’ official 
recognition, As in the upper row of the same slab gods 
appear like goddesses, it is not unlikely that only two Hore 
are represented, and the third figure is that of VeRruMNus, 
the spouse of Pomona,.who was considered an influential 
power by ancient husbandmen. Me RIE ae ty 

While ancient art receives admiration, it will be neces- 
sary to consider the mythology to which it owed most; of its 
inspiration. The myths may have been a popular means 
oi expressing physical phenomena, and the whole cycle of 
legends relating to the Olympians is probably no more than 
a poetic effort to express the changes in the world by means 
of beings who corresponded in a great measure with 
humanity. But whatever may have been the inner mean- 
ings which were known to the initiated, the whole world of 
mythology vanished from the beginning of the era we are 
now celebrating. Then, asthe great English poet writes :— 


The lonely mountains o’er, 

And the resounding shore, 

A voice of weeping heard and loud lament ; 

From haunted spring ‘and dale, 

Edg’d with poplar pale, 

The parting genius is with sighing sent ; 

With flower-enwoven tresses torn ; 

The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets mourn. 
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“< \ITALIAN , ARCHITECTURAL GARDENS.* 


HERE is no error in supposing that the love of the | 


Italian garden in England is to a great extent owing 
to the influence of SHAKESPEARE. We know so little about 
the origin of the plays, it would be impossible to adduce any 
document which would be considered evidence in a legal 
sense testifying to the residence of the mysterious author 
in Italy. _But the number-of scenes which are supposed to 
be transacted in Italian gardens’ is remarkable, especially 
if compared with the practice of other Elizabethan 
dramatists. In ‘Romeo and Juliet” the essential part of 
tthe tragedy is enacted in {the garden of the CapuLets, 
and the failure of effect, which is not uncommon on 
the English stage, is owing to the circumstance that the 
imagination of the spectators is not satisfied with the con- 
fined area presented before.their eyes. They wish for that 
largeness which if not always found in the gardens of Italy 
is cunningly suggested by artificial means. They seek also 
the glorious Italian sky which the ‘scene-painter and the 
limelight man cannot combine to produce, and then there 
is the perfume which unfortunately is absent from all other 
gardens but those of Italy. The delightful scene in ‘‘The 
Merchant of Venice” when Lorenzo and Jessica recall 
old tales of love about TroiLus and Cressipa, Dipo and 
AXNNEAS, and so on, needs an Italian garden for its realisa- 
tion. Elsewhere all those classic associations would be out 
of place. As SHENSTONE well remarks, ‘“‘ What an advan- 
tage must some Italian seats derive from the circumstance 
of being situate on ground mentioned in the Classics.” But 
whether alluded to by any ancient author or not, all Italy 
is accepted by the inhabitants as classic ground, and for 
the purposes of poetry it is so. 

- In Italy it must be felt that nature is favourable to the 
creation of the kind of garden ‘which is preferred by the 
people.’ In England, on the contrary, there are limitations 
which: cannot be’ overcome. Flowers do not attain the 
size, colour and fragrance which are possible in Italy. 
The directions, for instance, which were given by-BAcon 
are suggestive of the restrictions which the climate im- 
poses on English gardens.. Fountains he considered 
desirable, but pools were, he said, unwholesome, and full 
of flies and frogs. Sculpture, whether in gilt, wood or 
marble, might be introduced in connection with: gardens. 
But, as he said, ‘‘ the main matter is so to convey the water 
as it never stays either in the bowls or in the cistern; that 
the water be never by rest discoloured, green or red, or the 
like, or gather any mossiness or putrefaction; besides that, 
it is to be cleansed every day by the hand.” The Italian 
had no misgivings about slime and putrefaction; he realised 
his ideas in whatever way he pleased, and he trusted that 
nature would become subservient to him. His garden was 
no mere exercise in agriculture; it was rather a creation. 
Lanpor shrewdly remarks:—“ We English talk of planting 
a garden; the modern Italians and the ancient Romans 
talk of bailding one,” and he quotes a letter of CicERo, 
**Cui CNEUS noster locum ubi hortos edificaret daret.” 

No better word could be introduced than building, for 
if we study the plan of any of the great Italian gardens we 
can realise that the building, including, of course, combina- 
tions of architecture and sculpture, was first determined, 
and the trees, plants and flowers were arranged in such a 
way as to enhance the parts in stone and marble. ° Italy 
was more fortunate than other countries in having resources 
which enabled the creations to be completed. There was 
so general an aptitude among the population for the pro- 
duction of art that sculpture was obtainable at a cost which 
was not ruinous. So little work of the kind has been 
executed in England we have only one standard, and if a 
figure which stands in the open air has not the detail and 
finish required in a figure that is to sustain criticism in a 
gallery, little value is set. upon it. But the Italians had 
garden sculpture as well as gallery sculpture; they 
had even statuettes only seen by intimate friends, and they 
were not afraid their taste would be disputed if sometimes 
in their gardens figures appeared which retained some of 
the characteristics of the unwrought material composing 
them, Such works served their immediate purpose ; they 


* Architectural Gardens of Italy: a Series of Photogravure Plates 
from Photographs made for and selected by A. Holland Forbes. (New 
York: Forbes & Co., Ltd.) 


foreign as well as Italian painters. ae 


‘gave satisfaction tothe owners, and the criticisms of 


foreigners at a future age were not taken into account, - 

_ The Americans, who appear to look. on themselves as 
the heirs to all the ages, have not neglected to turn’ their 
attention to Italian gardens. The most comprehensive 
work in existence on the subject/has just been produced in 
New York. It consists of about two- hundred plates of 
large folio size, the majority being reproductions of photo- 
graphs, the plans and views of former states being derived 
from old engravings. In them we have the most renowned 
of the architectural gardens of Italy. The series begins 


with the garden of the Villa Lante, Bagnaja, a 
fifteenth-century creation afterwards remodelled by 
VIGNOLA. In, area it may be. smaller than some of 


the others, but the fountains, terraces, as well as 
the residences occupy eighteen plates. The Villa Farnese, 
Caprarola, has a more famous garden. The caryatides are 
of immense size, the fountains are varied and quaint, and 
altogether the efforts of owners and architects were directed 
towards the attainment of originality. —The Vatican gardens, 
although nearly. entirely surrounded by great buildings, 
present a variety as well as-a seclusiveness unequalled 
by any palace gardens of Europe. The French, who 
for a long, time entered into rivalry with the Italians, 
have shown their respect for art by allowing the gardens of 
the Villa Médicis, in Rome, to remain unaltered. Both 
architecture and sculpture may show the effects of time, 
but it is felt that students of art will be able to realise 
the former aspect of the place, and although ground 
is required to increase the accommodation, the old 
arrangements are respected. The garden of the Villa 
Borghese. is supposed to have been modified under the 
direction of Moore, the Scottish painter, but it is known 
to all visitors to Rome as one of the most beautiful 
gardens in existence. It is now national property, but that 
will make no difference, for it has been practically a public 
garden. All lovers of art must earnestly wish that ‘no 
craving for novelty or desire of ‘change will be allowed to 
alter in the least degree grounds which are remarkable for 
many reasons. Another beautiful Roman garden is that of 
the Villa Bel Respiro, or Pamphilydoria. The principal 
building is in elegant style, with no more than a due pro- 
portion of sculpture. It stands on a higher level than the 
garden, and is approached by terraces that are among the 
best examples of that work. In the arrangements fine taste 
is everywhere visible. : 
The Villa Gerusti at Verona would form an excellent 
study for a painter of trees. In this case architecture was 
subservient. The Villa Borromeo, Isola Bella, was 
evidently laid out to afford as many coigns of vantage as 
possible for the enjoyment of the beautiful scenery. The 
e.evation of many of the figures proclaimed that however 
high one ascended a reward was obtainable. The Boboli 
gardens in Florence are among the best known in Italy. 
The Pitti Palace has some of the sternness requisite in a 
Florentine mansion, but in the gardens there was no 
restraint, and beautiful sculpture as well as picturesque 
grounds rewarded the gaze of the visitor. The alley of oak 
trees is an example of Italian treatment without excessive 
coercion. The gardens of the Villa Castello are remarkable 
for the carving of rocks into animal forms. The Villa 
Petraja, the Villa Majano, the Vilia Palmieri possess 
glorious gardens although of diminished area. a 
Inthe third volume we begin with the Villa Albaniat Rome; 
the ancient palace now serves asa museum. The gardens 
were adorned with many structures, which were kept low. The 
gardens at the Villa d’Este, Tivoli, are evidence of genius 
in taking advantage of the picturesqueness of the site. Not 
only the style of architecture, but the trees have been 
carefully selected. Fine sculpture is observable, but there 
is much for which allowance must be claimed on account of 
their quaintness, such as fountains in the shapes of boats, 
of stone and vast masses of rock which suggest trams- 
formation into men. We have too some of the charming 
gardens of Frascati belonging to the villas Aldobrandin, 
Falconieri, Mondragone, Piccolomini and Conti. Views 
are also given of the Royal garden at Caserta, which is 
unique in the skill shown of the controlling of waters. 
Finally is shown the garden of the Capuchin convent, of 
Amalfi, a subject which is often represented on canvas by 
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of interest to architects here, 


publishers as many copies as can be spared for this country, 
and will be glad to supply 


f 
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interested in the work. The company are not acting in 
any sense as booksellers or book agents, but solely for the 
_ purpose of being of service to their customers in the archi- 
_ tectural profession. This is a liberal ‘offer which we hope 
will be promptly utilised, for the work will be found inspir- 
__ ing by all who enjoy Italian architecture. | 
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THE NATIONAL TRUST. 


“ls report of the Trust for Places of Historic Interest has 
ae, been issued for the year 1901-02. During the year it 
thas made by far its most important acquisition of property, the 
purchase of the Brandlehaw Estate, on Derwentwater, for 
7,000/., being on a larger scale than anything previously 
_ attempted. They also took part in the movement in connection 

with the enclosure of Stonehenge, the preservation of the view 
_ from Richmond Hill, and the Preservation of Croxden Abbey, 
_ Launceston Castle, and the Bartlemas Hospital at Oxford, of 
_ which the domestic buildings belong to Oriel College, who 
_ have promised that. they shall remain intact for the present. 
- The balance on deposit and in hand amounts to 7,104/. The 
_ Council have issued an appeal for 4co/. to secure nine acres on 
_ the summit of Kymin Hill, Monmouth. It contains the ‘“‘ Naval 
| Temple” erected in 1800 in honour of the British Navy. 
_ When Lord Nelson visited this in 1802 he said that “it was 
_ mot only one of the most beautiful places he had ever seen, but 
_ that, to the boast of Monmouth, the temple was the only one 
_ of the kind erected to the English Navy in the whole range of 
_the kingdom.” This monument is falling to decay, and it is 
‘hoped that the action of the Trust will secure its preservation. 
‘Canon Rawnsley has written a leaflet dealing with the hill and 
‘the historic associations of the neighbourhood. 


———- 


__ THE NEW CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT. 
ee foundation-stone of the new Central Criminal Court, 
Old Bailey, was laid on Saturday afternoon by the Lord 
_ Mayor (Alderman Sir Marcus Samuel). 

| In submitting to the City lands committee and their pro- 
fessional assessors his design for the proposed buildings, which 
we have already published, Mr. E. W. Mountford, the architect, 
States that the whole of the required accommodation has been 
provided. Inthe design generally impressiveness and dignity 
have been considered of primary importance and ornament has 
‘been sparingly used. By a system: of mezzanine floors con- 
‘Siderable height is allowed for the larger rooms and offices 
without the waste of space incurred by giving the same height to 
‘the smaller rooms. The.various rooms and floors are thus also 
brought into closer connection with each other. On the 
Principal (or first) floor the four Courts open upon a spacious 
Central hall, to be approached by a grand staircase and sur. 
‘mounted by a dome. An important feature is the private 
Corridor connecting the Court with the various retiring rooms 
for judges and juries, and the apartments of the Lord Mayor, 
Sheriffs, Recorder and Common Serjeant. A staircase leads from 
the corridor to the grand jury room below, giving convenient 
Private access for the grand jury to the Courts and for the 
Recorder to the grand jury room. The police cells are in 
direct communication with the dock in each Court, and are also 
wholly shut off from those portions of the building to which 
the public have access. The Lord. Mayor’s suite of rooms is 
Jpon the principal floor, grouped together at the head of a 
5pacious private staircase leading from the Lord Mayor’s 
*ntrance, which is screened from the public streets by high 
yates. The offices for the clerk of the Court are upon the 
same floor. Upon the mezzanine floor beneath are the 
Wo rooms for the clerk of peace, and immediately beneath 
‘hese again, upon the ground floor are the indictment office 
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as we have said, consist mainly of 
Evidently it was desired to impart to 
and the sharpness 
of detail has been subdued. - But everyone glancing over 
the views can realise scenes in which art has combined with 
The work has appeared 
Only 750 copies will be 
The price 


As 
only a very limited number of the copies are available for 
this country, and believing that the matter would be- one 
the B. and S. Folding Gate 
Company have made arrangements: to secure from the 


! them to architects at the 
_ original subscription price of 77. 1 55., believing they will be 
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and the rooms. of the Public Prosecutor. All are closely 
united by their private staircase, communicating with a separate 
entrance from the Old Bailey and the record rooms in the base- 
ment. The public secondary staircase also affords ready access 
to any of these rooms. The principal entrance to the ground- 
floor is ftom the Old Bailey, and is 14 feet in width. The grand 
Jury room is at the’east:end of the Newgate Street corridor, in 
the quietest part of the building. : It is entered through the 
bailiff’s room, and has a private stair leading to the Judges’ 
corridor and Courts above. A private entrance for counsel, 
with staircase and passenger lift communicating with counsel’s 
rooms upon second floor, is provided at the north-west corner. 
The Lord ‘Mayor’s entrance is upon the lower ground-floor. A 
broad and well-lighted staircase leads to the Lord Mayors 
rooms above, and there is room for a passenger lift if thought 
desirable. . Halfway up the staircase is’a spacious landing, with 
fireplace, which might be used as a reception-hall or waiting- 
room. ‘Two rooms for the police, with a room for the deposit of 
stolen property, are provided on. the Old Bailey front ; they 
hive a separate entrance from the street, and communicate by 
the public secondary staircase with the upper floors. Upon 
the top floor is the robing room for counsel : it is approached 
by a staircase and passenger lift from the private entrance on 
the ground-floor. Thé various mess rooms adjoin one another 
and the serving room. The two kitchens adjoin and are 
Practically one .. .The positions and arrangement of the various 
rooms have been. carefully considered, and. the lighting 
of the whole building has received much attention. The 
offices and rooms generally are arranged in groups in the 
most convenient manner. The judges’ corridor and the 
Lord Mayor’s suite ‘of tooms are quite cut off from the 
public, and the prisoners from the time they enter the yard are 
completely isolated. In regard to tke general construction of 
the building, the architect states that the walls will be built of 
brick, faced externally with: Portland stone. The floors through- 
out will be fireproof, and the various staircases will be of stone. 
“The design generally is. thoroughly English, as such an 
important building certainly should be, founded upon the work 
of Sir Christopher Wren and his pupils.” The two large Courts 
are 35 feet high to the top of the main cornice, above which the 
dome rises an additional 5 feet. The two smaller Courts are 
19 feet high to the cornice and 25 feet to the crown of the arched 
ceilings. The estimated cost ‘of the. buildings is given at 
225,173/.,. of which 179,049/- is for the- main building and 
16,124/. for the dome above the main building. 


ee 


CRETAN EXPLORATION. 

A STATEMENT has just been issued of the work achieved 

by the Cretan Exploration Fund since. the emancipation 
of the island in 1899 from Turkish control. The fund, of which 
the High Commissioner, Prince George of Greece, is the patron, 
has for the last three years been continuing the work begun 
long ago by Pashley and Spratt, and carried on since 1894 by 
Mr. Arthur Evans.’ - The first appeal brought 500/., and no time 
was lost. Early in .1909 Mr. Evans, having secured rights on 
the hill of Kephala, started Operations at Knossos, and Mr. 
Hogarth, as the director of the British School of Archeology, 
secured another site. Accounts have from time to time appeared 
in the 7zmes of the magnificent palace disclosed by the labours 
of Mr. Evans. In the lower town of Knossos the excavations 
of Mr. Hogarth revealed a number of dwelling-houses of an 
even greater antiquity than the palace; and he conducted, 
in the joint service of the fund and the British School, a 
successful exploration of the Dictaean Cave, the legendary 
“ Birthplace of Zeus.” In the first instance a large proportion 
of the expense at Kephala fell on the explorer himself. French 
and Italian scholars can rely to-some extent on the public purse 
where we have to appeal to public spirit.. But this was not 
wanting, and a further sum of 2,500/. was subscribed. Thus in 
Igor a substantial sum was available for Mr. Evans to supple- 
ment his own large outlay. Grants were also made to Mr. 
Hogarth and to Mr. Bosanquet, the new director of the British 
School at Athens, and work was simultaneously . carried on at 
Knossos,- Zakro, and Praesos, with brilliant results. At the 
last named an important discovery was made—an inscription 
cut in Greek letters of 400-300 B.C., but composed in a 
non-Hellenic language. <A_ third appeal was issued in 
the autumn of last year; but, unfortunately, apart from 
the donations of the British Association, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and the Hellenic Society, 
the response was inadequate to the task. It thus became 
necessary in the present year to devote the whole income of the 
fund to Knossos. Even so, Mr. Evans has had to make up a 
deficiency of about .1,00o/. on this year’s work alone. The 
British School at Athens, however, has been able to devote a 
small sum to Crete, and Mr, Bosanquet has been successfully 
exploring the site of Palaeokastro, courteously resigned to the 
school by tke German Archeological Institute. The pro- 
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gramme for 1993 consists of two parts. It is proposed that of 
any fresh subscriptions which may be received, 200/. shall be 
set apart to continue the excavation of Palaeokastro and the 
search for the Temple of Dictaean Zeus, and that, the 
remainder shall be applied to the work still to be done at 
Knossos, and, if possible, to the reduction of the burden which 
has fallen on Mr. Evans. The committee appeal earnestly 
for funds to enable them to carry out a forward policy in 
excavations which have already proved so fruitful. The magni- 
tude of the labours at Knossos can be gauged by the fact that 
as many-as 250 workmen were employed for most of the time 
between February 12 and the end of. June 1901. »The excava- 
tion at the south-east corner of the palace has still to be com- 
pleted, and other works of delimitation must be carried out in 
other directions. Further research, :too, is needed into the 
lower strata of the palace and the Neolithic deposit. In the 
plain of Palaeokastro—about three miles by two—there has 
been discovered the site of a Mycenaean town, extending over 
an area of 500 by. 300 yards, and of cemeteries which throw 
new light on primitive burial customs. The largest of the 
houses which was examined lies inland in a group of what 
seemed to have been upper-class houses, constructed partly in 
the “Megalithic” style, like the Mycenaean homesteads in 
Grete, partly of regular ashlar masonry. This house anticipates 
in some respects the plan of Greek houses of classical times. 
An interesting account is also given of the results obtained in 
the cemeteries. 

A fuller exposition of the work of the fund will appear in 
the forthcoming annual of the British School at Athens. The 
subscriptions for the year ended October 31 last amount to 
1,8172, and the hon. treasurers are Sir W. B.. Richmond and 
Mr. Georg: Macmillan. Mr. J. L. Myres is the hon. secretary. 
It should be added that the Royal Academy has assigned a 
room during the winter exhibition for the display of casts, 
photographs and drawings of the work accomplished. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

A gee Council of the Society of Arts, acting on the recom- 

mendation of the judges appointed by them—Sir William 
Preece, Mr. Robert Kaye Gray and Mr. Alexander Siemens— 
have awarded the prize of 50/., together with a silver medal, 
offered for an essay on “Existing Laws, By-Laws and Regula- 
tions Relating to Protection from Fire, with Criticisms and 
Suggestions,” to Mr. T. Brice Phillips, sanitary inspector to 
the Uckfield Rural District Council, of 4 Aylesford Terrace, 
Uckfield, for the essay bearing the motto cat ToUx ee oe 
Council have also awarded a prize of 107, with a bronze medal, 
to Mr. George H. Paul, for his essay bearing the motto 
“ Aviston Metron”; and a similar prize to Mr. W. Craig 
Henderson, for his essay bearing the motto “Sola Virtus 
Nobilitat,” these two essays being considered to be equal in 
merit. They also consider the essay sent in by Captain Arthur 
W. C. Shean, bearing the- motto “ Fuego,” to be worthy of 
honourable mention. The judges reported that the essays 
were, on the whole, of a meritorious character, and, generally, 
ofa high class. It is proposed that the prize essay should be 
read as a paper at one of the ordinary meetings of the Society 
of Arts. In all 12 essays were received in response to the offer. 


CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL 
ENGINEERING. 

Q* the 18th inst., Mr. W. H. Maw, president of the Intitu- 

tion of Mechanical Engineers, presided at the distribution 
of certificates to the students of this school. The reports of the 
examiners on the work done by the students during the past 
term were of a very satisfactory character. Mr. Francis G. Bloyd, 
who 22 years ago passed through the school himself, and who 
examined the students in the mechanical section, reported that 
the whole of their work had been carried out in a satisfactory 
manner. In the lecture examination several papers of marked 
ability were sent in, while in the drawing office, pattern shop, 
and fitting shop good work had been turned out, giving 
evidence of careful and practical instruction. Commenting 
upon his examination of the work performed by the civil 
engineering students, Mr. W. H. Holtturn, the examiner for 
that section, said he noted the results of a carefully progressive 
course of training, carrying with it both the theory and practice 
in a manner within the grasp of the students. Mr. Arthur H. 
Allen, who examined the work done by the students in the 
electrical section of the school, reported that the results were 
highly satisfactory considering the short time the students had 
been under instruction. The progress made and the wide 
cange of subjects covered were surprising and bore witness 
both to the industry of the students and to the excellence of 
the system of training. The Chairman gave an address to the 
students and afterwards distributed the certificates. Mr. J. W. 


£ known, but Bougerel, who 
grandson, says that he was born on the last day of October, 1622. 
The future sculptor appears to have been born in a place where. 
he could pick up good potter’s 
assumed that he played in his childhood, for any child in the: 
least endowed with a faculty for 
self in that way if the material were ready to his hand. There: 
is a tradition that Puget was one day found on his back watch- | 
ing an eagle in the air, and that 
it, all which is not improbable. 

who is said to have been sculptor and architect, was simply a. 
stonemason, and that his intention 
eldest sons to his own handicraft. 

son, became a boat-builder, and it is curious to trace how the 
things which surrounded him in infancy led to his subsequent 
career. 
“na seaside valley near Marseilles, is in the most promising: 
condition for future development into a great sculptor; but it is 
probable that if 
not have amused himself in modelling, and if he had been born 
in an inland valley he would 
The connection between the shipbuilding (or rather the ‘con- 


Wilson, the principal of the school, gave an interesting retro. 
spect of its history, during the 30 years of its existence. Votes 
of thanks were accorded to the examiners and to the chairman, 
the latter of whom, in-reply, said he could not speak too highly 
of the value of the work done at the school. - i 
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‘TESSERE. 
Pierre Puget, the Sculptor. _. 
Sto the date of Puget’s birth, it’ is’ not: quite positively 


was acquainted with Puget’s. 
clay, with which it may be 
modelling would amuse him- 
he afterwards rudely modelled 
It appears that Puget’s father, 
was to bring up his two 
Pierre, who was the third 


It does not seem at first sight that a stonemason’s son, 


there had been no clay at hand Puget would 
not have become a shipbuilder. 


struction of galleys, for that was Puget’s specialty as a young 


workman), the clay modelling, and his future career may soom — 
be indicated. Now and then he was entrusted with the rude 


carving of a figurehead or an ornamented stern, and soon 


his master recognised Puget’s superiority in this department, 


for where little science is called for, a strong natural gift makes 
its: way without those long delays which are caused by the 


requirements of an elaborate training. Puget, however, was: 


not satisfied with being a chief amongst rough workmen ; he 
saw in the port of Marseilles the richly carved Italian galleys, 
and wanted to goto Italy, whither he betook himself at the 
early age of eighteen without finishing his apprenticeship. He 
went to Leghorn by sea, and thence straight to Florence, where — 
he hoped to be able co earn his living. He took a lodging in 
an inn, where he left his clothes and his tools to get a little 
credit for his keep, as he had spent all his money in the 
passage from Marseilles. There was, however, a terrible and. 
unforeseen difficulty—the masters at Florence would not 
employ him because he was a foreigner. At length, being 
reduced to the verge of despair, for he could not redeem his’ 
tools, he espied an old carver in a little shop making ornaments 
in wood, but he had no work for Puget. However, if he had 
no work to give, he had a heart to be touched, and left his work. | 
to take young Puget to the Grand Duke’s carver, who allowed 
himself to be influenced by the old man’s eloquence and sent’ 
Puget to his foreman. This foreman received the stranger 
contemptuously, and by way of derision set him to do a smalk 
panel. This he accomplished to the satisfaction of the master, 
and seeing workmen inferior to himself employed upon carved — 
pedestals, he asked permission to execute one of his own — 
invention. ‘The result was so satisfactory that his master took 
Puget into his favour and lodged him in his own house, where, 
contrary to the usages of his country and class, he made him — 
sit at the same table with the members of his own family. 


Puget’s master did yet more for him by giving him a warm 


recommendation to a friend in the same trade in Rome, where 
he soon afterwards established himself. rea 
et 


Narni Cathedral. a 
The Duomo is a very curious building. The nave is 
basilican, separated from its aisles by arcading of nine arches, 
from monolithic columns with debased Attic bases and 
Corinthian capitals. The arches are segmental, but so flat as 
to be scarcely more than an entablature. Above the arcades 
is a clerestory of small round-headed lights, entirely blocked, 
and only visible from the exterior. This nave is vaulted in 
four bays of Roman vaulting, rising from horizontal strings. — 
The aisles are similarly roofed with bays of intersecting | 
cylindrical vaults. Eastward of the nave and aisles is @ 
lantern-space covered with Roman vaulting in three bays, from 
north to south, and with modern extended transepts. The 
choir is of later Romanesque, an extremely broad five-sided 
apse raised over a crypt—as broad as the nave and_ aisles 
together. The altar, under a baldachin, faces east, and there 
are good stalls with pointed canopies. The apse is roofed with 
cellular vaulting, the ribs being plainly chamfered, and the 
vaulting-shafts being brought down to the ground, interpene- 
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‘trating through a projecting. string-course, which is supported 
all round the inside walls on a series of corbel-brackets. The 
apse windows are all blocked. The crypt is quite modernised. 
‘There is an ambon against each pier of the nave arch. This 
arch, which is much loftier than the eastern arches of the aisles, 
is round-headed, its piers being banded with flowered capitals. 
An old vaulted chapel remains on the north side. Externally 
the north door has panelled jambs and half-figures of lions at 
the base, its doorway is square-headed under a segmental- 
‘headed tympanum. The tower is very fine, square and pecu- 
liarly massy; the belfry stage has three equal lights on a string 
and with connected hoods, a lower stage has two similar (but 
plainer) lights on each side. 


Pietures and Teaching. 


‘The intellectual and moral conditions which affected the 
artist and public of the fourteenth century do not affect the 
artist and public now; if they exist at all it is in a profoundly 
modified form. In an age when’ books were rare, and when 
‘ignorance perhaps was even greater than at present, it might 
hhave been demanded of the: artist, with some fair show of 
justice, that he should dedicate his chief powers to the pro- 
motion and diffusion of religicus and useful knowledge ; but 
now, when a cheap literature is accessible to all men, to make 
‘such a demand would be the exercise of an unnecessary and 
_ 4nreasonable tyranny, In the kingdom of art imagination is 
not the handmaid but the mistress of the understanding; and 
__work which is not done for its own sake, in which the chief 
place is claimed for the historical or the moral, in which the 
attention is seized by the subject rather than by the rendering 
of the subject, in which the contents form the weightiest part, 
loses its zesthetic character, and cannot possess those poetic 
__ -€lements which fire the fancy and rouse the emotions. It is 
not inspired, it is not suggestive. “Suppose,” says Springer, 
“that Raphael intended to depict in his Disputa and Scuola 
@ Atene systems of philosophy. Then before these, as before 
other didactic works, the! fancy will remain unstimulated and 
‘the spectator will come before the picture with the question, 
‘What and whom do these groups, these single figures, repre- 
sent?” In a truly artistically conceived composition the 
historical can form but the background ; it must be developed 
and completed by the expression of the universal humar 
element, freed from all accidents of time and place. Such work 
“cannot be better described than in the words used by Burck- 
hardt, in speaking of the Jncendio del Lorgo, from which the 
third stanza of the “Vatican” takes its name :_—“ Here we have 
purely artistic ideas carried into reality, free from historical or 
“symbolical considerations in the dress of a heroic world. The 
‘artist must have been inspired by the present enjoyment of 
‘lively invention.” -The intelligent spectator must ask, before a 
truly poetic creation, not for the facts as they happened, or as 
lhe may imagine them to“have: happened, but for the train of 
thought, of fancy and feeling which they excited in the mind of 
an inspired man. The story is to the artist as the legend to 
the poet, between the lines of which he reads, letting the dead 
(past suck out the life of his own soul, until it stands before him 
a new creation, and this process is not conscious, The great 
defect of the Quattrocentisti, regarded as artists, the great de- 
fect ofall men who aim at “ teaching,” is that the view taken by 
_ tthem of their work is eminently subjective ; instead of reflecting: 
_ their subject, like a faithful mirror, they endeavour to force it 
into some preconceived shape then dominating their own mind. 
Work done in this temper can never claim the name of ideal, 
for it is always marred by individual bias or local colouring. 


Painters and Seulptors of Greece. 


_ The statuaries of Greece had no other advantage over 
_ its painters than that they used more durable materials; 

blessed with equal genius, formed by the same education, their 
_ arts went hand in hand to perfection. If Praxiteles be cele- 
_ ‘brated by Diodorus Siculus for having transfused: into marble 
_ all the passions of the soul, the same power is attributed by 
_ Pliny to the pencil of Aristides. It is not probable that men of 
_ taste and letters, whilst they were eye-witnesses of the divine 
_ character in the Apollo, of the beauty and tenderness of the 
_ Venus, and the wonderful expression of the “ Laocoon,” should 
_ Celebrate those very qualities in the works of their painters, 

were they not eminently ‘possessed of them. Pliny in his 
description of that famous picture of the “Sacrifice of Iphi- 
| genia,” by Timanthes, observes “that the painter having 
_ exhausted every image of grief in the bystanders and above all 
_ Im the uncle, threw a veil over the face of the father, whose 
Sorrow he was unable to express.” If the ingenious Timanthes 
_ has left us to conceive an idea which he could not execute, 
. Aristides, on the other hand, has executed that which is almost 
| above Conception; by him was painted “a town taken by 
| Storm, in which was Seen an infant creeping to the breast of its 
_ Mother, who, though expiring from her wounds, yet expresses 

4m apprehension and fear lest the course of her milk 
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being stopped, the child should suck her blood.” What a 
perfect knowledge of the human soul must. this painter 
have had to enter thus feelingly into her inmost workings. 
What a power, next to creative, to make such tender move- 
ments sensible in the midst of tortures, and the mother’s 
fondness distinguishable through the agonies of death? Let 
terror be united with pity, the muse of painting has completed 
her drama. Of this, the “ Ajax” and“ Medea ” of Timomachus 
are beautiful examples, 


The Waits. 


The wayghte, or wayte, was originally a minstrel watchman, 
and the kings of England, as well as the mayors of large 
corporate cities and towns, seem to have employed them in 
preference to common watchmen By a document in Rymer’s 
“ Foedera,” vol. ix, “De Minstriellis propter Solatium Regis 
providendis,” it appears that in the reign of Edward IV. “a 
wayte that nightelye from Mychelmas to Shreve Thorsday 
pipethe the watche within this courte fower tymes, in the 
somere nyghtes three times, and makethe bon gayte at every 
chambere doare and office, as well as for feare of pyckeres and 
pillers ; he eateth in the halle with the mynstrielles ;” it then 
go0€s on to state his allowance of bread, ale, coals and so forth, 
for each night. By the same document it appears that there 
Was a “yeoman-waighte at the makinge of knightes of the 
Bathe,” who, “ for his attendance upon them by nyghte tyme, 
in watchinge in the chappelle, hathe to his fee all the watchinge 
clothing that the knight-shall wear uppon him.” The waits 
seem to have been always distinct from the common watch, 
which was called the marching watch, and never, we believe, 
the waits. Ata later period the term waits seems to have been 
restricted to the band of minstreis kept by the City of London 
and other large cities and towns. We read of the City waits 
frequently, from their attendance on the City pageants, and of 
the waits of Southwark and other places. In Zhe Tatler, 
No. 222, a writer from Nottingham complains that the young 
men of fashion there “make love with the town music,” and 
that “the waits often help him through his courtship.” The 
waits, or stipendiary town-musicians, have for many years, we 
believe, ceased to exist in every corporate city and town in 
England, 


Westminster Abbey and St. Margaret’s. 


Very few people who see Westminster Abbey realise till 
they get inside that it is the loftiest church in England. Placed 
where it is in London and in such a part of London it cannot 
possibly soar over all surrounding buildings in the way in 
which much smaller churches soar over all surrounding build- 
ings in other places. Even if it had towers in proportion to its 
size St. Peter of Westminster could never soar over West- 
minster in the way that St. Peter of York soars over York. At 
York it is not merely the towers, it is the bulk of the minster 
itself which rises above the city. The ridge of Westminster is 
40 feet or more higher than that of York, but Westminster can 
never while it stands be the same predominant object which 
York is. - It has still less chance of overtopping all its neigh- 
bours since a neighbouring building has sprung up by which it 
is itself overtopped. St. Peter’s is higher than other English 
minsters, but it is not higher than they are in the proportion ‘in 
which other buildings at Westminster are higher than the same 
kind of buildings in other English cities, Its positive size is there- 
fore likely to be forgotten. But we are recalled to its positive size 
when we see that a parish church of the larger sort, with a 
tower which would alone be a prominent object in most towns, 
seems small by the side of it. Our ancient minsters were none 
of them built to stand alone. A great church, whether secular 
or monastic, was only part of a whole. It always had other 
buildings adjoining or standing near to it, grouping with it 
and thereby increasing its effect. Gateways, refectories, 
bishops’ palaces, prebendal houses, wherever they retain their 
ancient character group with the church and improve its effect. 
Among these subordinate buildings a subordinate church is 
often found, and it always helps to set off its mightier neighbour 
to greater advantage. St Margaret’s is more important and 
needful for this purpose than the subordinate church anywhere 
else. Itis an essential part of the group, which it would be 
the ruin of the whole effect of the abbey to take away. 


The Repair of the roof of Sherborne Abbey, the con- 
dition of which was causing some anxiety, is to be taken in 
At a meeting of the inhabitants of the town a 
report was presented by Mr. Bachelor, who has had experience 
at Chichester Cathedral and who volunteered his services. 
This showed that the principal defect is in the leadwork of the 
nave. It was decided to raise a fund for carrying out the 
necessary work, and Mr J. K. Wingfield-Digby, M.P, 
promised 200/. on condition that the balance was forthcoming 
without recourse to bazaars and “jumble” sales. A con- 
siderable sum has already been raised. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir must be admitted that it is not always agreeable to be 
living in a house adjoining others which are in progress. 
But it is an everyday experience that tenants are willing to 
brave the inconvenience and, in fact, occupy houses while 
still incomplete. The case differs when building works are 
undertaken, which must inevitably .disturb the rest of 
established tenants; but the Courts sometimes recognise 
the wisdom of living and letting live, and do not grant 
injunctions for the suspension of works when applied for. 
A few days ago there was a Case before Mr. Justice 
-SwINFEN-Eapy in which the occupier of a house at 
Haverstock Hill sought to restrain the Charing Cross, 
Euston and Hampstead Railway from nightwork. It'was 
said a crane was working day and night continuously, 
hauling out excavated material and letting down tube 
sections and other material necessary for the construc- 
tion of the station, lifts and railway, and that 
the noise was an intolerable nuisance, a steam 
crane being woiked within a few feet of plaintiff's 
bedroom. The defendants relied on the authority they 
possessed under their special Act, and their defence was 
supported by affidavits of their engineers, who testified that 
it was necessary with regard both to despatch and safety that 
the operations should be carried on continuously, and that 
the work was being accompilshed by means of the best 
modern appliances, and with as little noise as possible. 
Under the circumstances there was hardly any other course 
open to.the judge than to refuse the injunction. But as 
further. claims are being made by the plaintiff, it was ordered 
that the motion stand over till tiial, and he directed the 
action to be expedited, and put the parties on terms to 
deliver pleadings in a limited time, so that, considering the 
state of the business of the Court, the action would pro- 
‘bably te tried very early next sittings. It is not for the 
public good that obstacles should be raised against the 
completion of railway works, especially in the. Metropolis. 
“But as the annoyance is, in the majority of cases, very 
serious to the occupants of adjoining houses, there should 
be a more general recognition. of compensation to 
‘ occupiers. 


THERE was some reason in the statement that the 
modern Christmas in England was a creation of CHARLES 
Dickens, and as hypercritics affirm that writer's influence 
is declining, so the hearty Christmas of the “Carol (the 
“Chimes,” the ‘Haunted Man” is also on the wane. 
What Dickens did was to revive a spirit that was very 
ancient in this country. Christmas has its archeology, and 
anyone who doubts that fact has only to read the book by 
Mr. W. T. Dawson, called “Christmas: its Origin and 
Associations, together with its Historical Events and Festive 
Celebrations during Nineteen Centuries” (London: ELiiotT 
Stock). Dr. PriwrosE found as much pleasure in 
admiring happy human faces as some of his learned con- 
temporaries did in gazing on the colours of a tulip or on 
the wings of butterflies. In the pages of Mr. Dawson’s 
book we have an historical account of the efforts which 
were made from a very early time to enable men to enjoy 
at least a brief spell of happiness, partly for the benefit 
of onlookers. The celebrations exercised influence 
more or less throughout the year. It is not impossible 
that the festivities were factors in the planning of English 
houses. For instance, we learn that when Henry II. 
visited Ireland, where Christmas was never. of much 
account, and wished to have festivities in Dublin, there was 

- no building large enough, and it was necessary to: improvise 
one for that special purpose. WiLt1am Rurus and 
Ricuarp IL. with all their faults, kept up the old customs, 
and Christmas revels may have had much to do with the 
creation of Westminster Hall. To welcome crowds of 

‘neighbours sufficient space was indispensable, and the 
rough performances which were obligatory could not be 

~ gone through’ in holes and corners. 
difficult to become merry on any stipulated day, but it is 
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“Abbeys 


~whilst the inner decayed through dry-rot. 


In our time it is | 


interesting to hear of a time when man’s pessimistic spirit 
was more under control, and could be regulated according 
to the almanac. In the pages of “Christmas and its 


Associations ” we can read of people who had some power; 
to forget their cares, and the information is more acceptable | 


than much else that passes as archeology. 
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Since The Cathedral Series was commenced in Ze 
Architect a great many descriptions of the buildings have 
appeared, varying in size and price. The latest is a single 


volume comprising not only the English but the Welsh and > 
Scottish cathedrals, entitled “The Cathedrals of Great 


Britain : their History and Architecture,” by the Rev. P. H. 
DitcHrieLp (DentT’& Co.). Westminster and Beverley 
are also described. It is a remarkable example of 
compression ; the sentences are all short and each one 
contains a fact. The information given is as much if not 
more than the ordinary visitor will care to go through, and 
+f time can be afforded afterwards to study, enough material 
is forthcoming. Students of architecture will often find a 
benefit in having the whole series of English cathedrals 
brought together for the sake of comparison, and this handy 
illustrated guide can be recommended. The author has re- 
ceived aid from deans and canons in residence. The illustra- 
tions, although on a small scale, are often interesting, espe- 


cially those by Mr. Raion. Plans are given of the principal 
buildings. It is to be regretted that Truro Cathedral is 


not placed on the same footing as the old buildings. The 
author says, “The newness of this cathedral and the entire 
absence of any historical traditions and associations will 
perhaps hardly tempt travellers to journey so far west to 
see the creation of modern architects and builders.” ‘This 
is not an encouraging remark for. living architects, and we 
do not approve of the theory that historical traditions and 
associations are to be the criteria for judging and enjoying 
a work of architecture. In all such cases it is well to take 
Dr. JouNnson’s advice, and to clear the mind of cant. 
There are very few Medizeval churches which will sus- 
tain a rigorous criticism in all their parts. Nor is 
it only in design that modern buildings will sustain 
scrutiny. Cheap and unsound construction, or would-be 
massiveness of weak masonry, were known in the Ages of 
Faith. 


can build so surely and so well as our ancient monks and 
priors time will show; but reports speak none too well of 


the cathedral committee he will find that those gentlemen 
are not alarmed about the slight imperfection which has 
appeared in one or two of the base stones, and which was 
caused 
fection of the jointing. 


So many theories have been evolved for an explanation 
of the fall of the Campanile, there seems to be a difficulty 
in finding one which can be considered novel. From 
inquiries instituted by a German specialist, it would now 
appear that the use of wood was one of the factors in the 
catastrophe. Beams of chestnut were, it is said, intro- 
duced in the inner part of the tower for the purpose of 
equalising the pressure as well as to serve as ties. The 
outer surfaces were in course of time destroyed by worms, 
Although some 
of the ends were covered with lead for protection dry rot 
made its way. It is asserted that Signor Bon, who has 
charge of the operations, has adopted this view of the 
origin of the disturbance. 


Last week we referred to the demands which had been 
made on M. Osiris in respect of the restoration of the 
Chateau of Malmaison. The French tribunals can some- 
times be severe, especially in cases of unwarranted demands. 
The contractors employed by M. Osiris have been made to 
suffer. The contractor for masonry has not only had his 
claim reduced from 400,000 francs to 250,000 francs, or 
nearly one-half, but he has been ordered to pay seven 
eighths of the expenses. The locksmith will have to pay 
M. Osiris 3,000 francs. The painter and the joiner wil 
also have to meet the remainder of the costs. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HOUSE, PARK LANE, W. u 


CATHEDRAL SERIES: HEREFORD._NORTH WALL OF LADY CHAPEL- 
DIAP#R WOKK AND CAPILALS IN NOA&TH TRANSEPT. 


ADDITIONS TO QUARRY MOUNT, MERSTHAM. 


We must, therefore, demur to Mr. DiTcHFIELD's 
concluding observation, “ Whether our modern architects 


by rigidity of construction and the theoretical per- 


| 


‘the substantial nature of all that has been done at Truro.” — | 
If the author will take the trouble to read the last report of 


“his taste or his knowledge required developing. 


“Well, I thought it 
published 


‘art hé will send them in for a local prize. 


~minent’ London architect. 


' select his subject. 


. rigid accuracy of his tee-square and_set-square. 


’ sets down his camera; 


t 
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ua ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
MEETING. of. the Association was held on. Friday 
evening last, Mr. H. T. Hare (president) in the chair. 
The following were elected as members :—Messrs. K. W. 
Booth, R. T. E. Neeves, W. H. L.. Keay, Ernest Newton, 
H. H. Wigglesworth and Sir John Taylor, K.C.B. 
Mr. W. H. BIDLAKE read a paper entitled 


The Study and Delineation of Old Buildings. 


The intimate association in the title of this paper of jhe 
study of old buildings and their delineation might suggest that 
there was an inseparable connection between them. Such, 
however, is far from the truth. 


The study of old buildings does not necessarily involve 


‘their delineation or the delineation of them invariably imply 


‘their study. This statement seems self-evident—perhaps too 
self-evident to attract attention. A student is as a consequence 
advised to sketch and to measure old work without any qualify- 

“ing advice as to what to study or how to study. 

Growth is not helped by unsuitable food badly digested. 
Measuring up bad examples and making drawings of them 
in a mechanical spirit will neither develop a student’s taste nor 
his knowledge. Perhaps it did not occur to him that either 
‘““Then,” you 
ask him, “why make any measured drawings at all?” 
might be a good thing to get them 
in one of. the building journals,’ or, ‘‘One 
must have a set of show drawings to take round the offices 
to get a berth.” More likely still they are made to com- 
ete for one of the Institute or Association prizes, or for 


the A.R.I.BA. examination, or to play their part in a 


-deeply-laid scheme worthy of an American company promoter. 
For if a student has made his finished drawings at a school of 
Having won this, 
they will appear at the. national competition perhaps with a 
‘ gold or silver medal award. They will then be passed on for 


“the Institute silver medal, and the next year they will once 


more reappear, supported by sketches for the Pugin. They 
will by this time have been published in the building papers 
and the “Architectural Association Sketch Book,” and will 
also have won for their author a seat in the office of some pro- 
And, finally, they will serve as 
testimonies of study for the Institute examination, if, indeed, 
they do not eventually once more reassert themselves in the 
‘garb of a monograph. And all this with the same set of draw- 
ings. Well, if measured drawing has not advanced the 
student’s taste, it has at least helped to stimulate his commer- 
cial instinct 

But where does the study of old work come in? It would 
be interesting to learn how our wide-awake student came to 
His principle is, the greatest effect for the 
least labour. Sound commercial doctrine. It must look 
costly, but be cheap This. man might verily have made his 
fortune if he had not elected to be an architect. He selected 
the portion of the building which he measured up because it 
was easy to get at and would make a telling set of drawings. 
Another student would select his subject “because it had not 
been done before, or because it was one of the subjects recom- 
mended by the Institute.” 

This desire to make the drawings rather than study the 
building naturally influences the method of work. Arrived at 
length face to face with the subject of his choice the student 


‘sets about drawing and measuring, and having taken all the 


leading dimensions and made more or less freehand drawings 
of the mouldings, and taken any further notes necessary to 
complete certain elevations or sections he has decided to 
illustrate, he buys, or himself takes photographs of ornamental 
detail sufficient to enable him to elaborate the drawings at 
home. Perhaps a month after his return and a hundred miles 
away from his building, he will commence plotting out his 


_ measurements. Some will not work out, and there is no chance 


of correcting them. He assumed the walls were at right 
angles and that the whole of the work was set out with the 
An examina- 
tion of the photograph is then substituted for the study of the 


building, and a draughtsman’s skill covers a multitude of 


inaccuracies The drawings win the prize; that is sufficient. 


’ Such measured work is not study ; indeed, I would go further 


and say such measured work prevents study by substituting the 


’ counterfeit for the genuine. I lay stress on this distinction or 


you will say, “ Thou didst come here to bless measured drawings, 
and lo, thou hast cursed them altogether ” 
What, then, shall we say of the student who has substituted 


_ study by photography for measured work and sketching? It 


would be absurd to deny the value of photography to an archi- 


tect, or the delights of its pursuit; but to take photographs of a 


building is not the way to study it. Here is a fine parish 
church. Suddenly the amateur architectural photographic 
enthusiast appears. He manceuvres for a good point of view; 
focuses; draws the dark slide; turns his 
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back to the building; removes the cap, and studies his watch; 
claps the cap on again; packs up, and rushes for the station. 
The enthusiast objects that this description is a caricature. 
Very well. Photograph at leisure and with great care; still, 
how can you judge the proportion of a facade when you see it 
standing on its head? “Do you know such or such a church?” 
asks one. “Oh yes, rather. I took at least a dozen snap- 
shots of it last summer. I haven’t developed them yet, 
but I hope they will come out all right” The amateur 
photographer objects with increased resentment. “ if 1S 
absurd to suppose that you can spend some time about 
a building without forming a very good idea of it.” Yes, 
But he forms his idea of it when he is walking round and 
thinking about it, just the precise part of his stay when he 
is not photographing it. Clearly if he is taking a dark interior 
which requires an hour anda half’s exposure, he must be doing 
something whilst—and I think that one*of the ways in which 
photography is an aid to the student is that it compels him to 
wander round and about a building, and observe it more in 
detail than he otherwise would do—whilst the cap is off his 
lense ; that is unless he avails himself of the opportunity to go 
off to the inn and get lunch. Happily, those students whose 
ideal it is to obtain as many prizes as possible with one set of 
drawings or the minimum of study, as well as those who regard 
photography as:an efficient substitute for pen and pencil, are 
in the minority, but it is as well to recognise wrong methods 
whilst we are in search of right ones. 

Our aim, then, shall be to study the. buildings themselves, 
and only to make drawings of them as a means to that end. 
If, as supplementary to this study, our drawings have been 
made with that artistic finish which is peculiar rather to the 
draughtsman than the student, so that they are awarded a medal 
or a studentship, so much the better. For no kind of study is 
assisted by slovenliness of expression, and therefore the careful 
study of a building should be embodied in the most painstaking 
description, both with pen and pencil. Herein lies the true 
connection between the study of old buildings and their 
delineation. By this study we seek to increase our knowledge 
and sharpen our esthetic taste. This is our aim, and our 
subject will be selected accordingly. It will certainly be a 
subject with which we feel in sympathy, one which we feel 
drawn to by excellences of one kind or another which excite 
our enthusiasm and our desire to emulate them. 

Let us cultivate catholicity, remembering that want of 
sympathy is often due to ignorance, and that whilst sympathy 
may stimulate study, study in turn may awaken sympathy. If, 
however, we feel that a building is bad in design, and that we 
shall learn nothing from it, we will not make measured draw- 
ings of it because no one else has,.as yet, made them or for any 
other reason equally foolish, But how shall we study our 
building or such part of it as we may have selected? By 
measured drawing and sketching? What, are these the only 
means of study? They are certainly the most frequently 
recognised means with architectural students and, perhaps, 
there are some who think them all sufficient. 

I believe there are occasions when a pipe will serve us 
better than a 2-foot rule. A pipe’ makes one contemplative, 
and to walk round an old building in a contemplative mood 
is to have put oneself in train for studying it, for catching the 
spirit and romance of it. Under its kindly influence the 
imagination will conjure up from the stores of one’s historical 
and archeological learning—if it is there to conjure up—the 
conditions of society and the craft guilds, the observance and 
the ritual of the Church, and the quaint superstitious customs 
of the country folk at the time when the stones of the 
building were put together and which find expression in it in 
its arrangement and decoration. And falling thus into a 
sympathetic reverie, the eye wanders over the building, 
noting this or that point of interest whether of design or 
construction. Then leading our thoughts back to modern 
times, and the conditions of to-day, comparing and criticising 
and drawing conclusions, let us take out our note-book and 
write down our impressions whilst they are still warm, whilst 
the glow of feeling unlooses our powers of expression whether 
by descriptive note or pencil sketch. Very likely the building 
will live in our memory through all our future life ; for we 
remember most what we feel most. It is particularly important 
to make a general study of the whole before making a par- 
ticular study of a part, so that the relationship and proportion 
of one to the other may be adequately perceived. One may 
sometimes see a student fasten on some detail which attracted 
him on his first approach, and devote his time so exclusively 
to it that he leaves without any idea of its setting or the 
part it played in the whole building. Do not, there- 
fore, study details without making a key sketch sufficient 
to show their position and relative value to their surroundings. 
Do not accept a design because it is old: it may be old and 
bad. Always keep the critical faculty on the alert, This 
habit is of the very essence of an architect’s study of old 
buildings. You will not regard Salisbury as a model west 
front because it was built in the thirteenth century. Standing 


in front of it you will question yourself: Is it good? Could it 
be improved? What are its defects? Perhaps it will remind 
you of a comparison you have made between the west fronts 
of Siena and Orvieto cathedrals, and your thoughts will turn 
from the confusion and irresolution of Salisbury to the com- 
manding lines of Notre Dame. Then take out your note- 
book and try your hand at it’ Take the west front as it is, 
and with as little alteration as possible pull it into shape. 
If you have a companion with you on your excursion, let him 
do the same, and then compare notes and discuss it together. 

A companion of the right sort, that is, one who is equally 

bent on study, is a great gain ona sketching tour. Of course, 
he can hold the tape, but he can do greater service than that. 
He can come up and ask you what you think of sucha building. 
This compels you to give an answer, If you reply merely, 
“‘ Oh, very good,” you are depriving yourself of an opinion more 
than you are depriving him—your ,own opinion, which you 
have not taken the trouble to form.’ If you are wise you will 
treat his question seriously. You will look at the building well, 
and in a critical frame of mind. Not only will the process of 
so doing lead you to notice many points which you would 
otherwise have passed over, but you will have subjected your- 
self to the healthy exercise of making up your mind. It will 
not only reveal the building to you, but you to yourself. Your 
companion will probably have formed some opinion of his own 
before asking yours, and he will differ from you in some 
points. This will lead to a more careful scrutiny of the build- 
ing in search of evidence in favour either of your view or his, 
and in the end you will both have gained in'knowledge and in 
the formation of critical taste. ‘I know hardly any advantage in 
the study of old work greater than the discussion of it with 
a fellow-student who is thoughtful and well informed, If you 
are alone, do not on that account fail to come to a conclusion 
as to whether you like or dislike any building worth attention, 
and why you like it or dislike it. Keep a note-book for the 
purpose of writing down a critical description of such buildings, 
On first commencing such a practice you will be astonished to 
find how vague your impressions are. I am not here referring 
to those aggressively dogmatic opinions which characterise the 
very young student, who always regards the work of contem- 
porary architects as beneath contempt. Such opinions are not 
the result of thought, nor are they founded on knowledge ; 
they are simply a little preliminary crowing necessary in per- 
sonal development, and remind one of Dr Jowett’s remark to 
his students, “ For we are none of us infallible, not even the 
youngest.” Every student has a right to the belief in his own 
infallibility until life disillusions him ; it is the man who has no 
opinion of himself and is unable to form one of anything else 
who is beyond hope. 

As time goes on, the judgment, well practised by such 
method, is likely to become more and more self-reliant, for the 
mind will have laid up an ever-increasing store of knowledge 
for comparison.andco-relation. Thus the study of this building 
is amplified by a previous study of a similar one, and the points 
of difference are noted and the reasons for them investigated. 
Perhaps it is that the building material is different, or that 
being rather later in date certain decorative forms show signs 
of change. Ina third building of still later date these signs 
are amplified, and the, student comparing this with that, begins 
to detect in the various examples which at first seemed isolated 
and apart a law of common development, a law of life. He 
now begins to generalise, timidly at first, but as new observa- 
tions confirm or modify his previous conclusions, ever with 
greater boldness and wider range of view. He will then be in 
4 position and have a right to theorise, and will from the 
habits of mind he has acquired, always bring his theories to 
the test of his facts. Now compare the position of a student 
who has adopted this method of study—although content with 
thumbnail sketches and ‘notes, he may never have made a 
measured drawing—with the one who made one set of draw- 
ings and swept all the prizes away within reach. The world, 
judging by tangible and visible results, proclaims the latter 
the coming man. So-he is at first, the other’s day comes later 
but lasts longer. 

How many prizes there are for drawings ; how few for 
critical study. . Is it not possible that at some future time, 
either at the Institute or the Association, more awards will be 
given for thinking, and especially for thinking and drawing 
combined? I think the essay prize is one of the most useful 
that the Institute offers, but the subject set is often one which 
the student can only illustrate by copying prints from books or 
photographs, and stimulates his reading rather than his critical 
faculties. What I think is wanted is a prize for an original 
and critical study of some particular class of buildings or parts 
of buildings easily accessible in this country, to be illustrated 
by sketches and measured drawings made by the student from 
the buildings themselves, 

In the study which we are considering it will be very neces- 
Sary to supplement work on the spot by also studying it in 
books, SO as to furnish ourselves not only with the conclusions 
to which others have arrived on any particular subject, but to 
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acquire that general historical knowledge which, with the hel 
of our own imagination, will enable us to set the design and 
construction of the buildings within the social and historical 
environment of the time. 


life of the times? . Looking at the buildings will not teach us 
this, however cleverly-we may guess at the purposes of this or 
that. We must go to Hallam and to Green. Again, we must 


learn about the conditions of labourer and craftsman, of the 


prevalence and organisation of guilds, of the position of the 
designer, the magister, of the force and direction of 
of the tools in use at the time and of the methods of 
materials and incorporating them in the building, 3 

We must not forget also to study the traditions, the ritual, 
and the history of the Church so fat as they affect ecclesiastical 
building ; this will also involve some knowledge of the dis- 
tinctive requirements of the various religious orders, 


defence of the period will help us to understand military 
tecture. All this means systematic reading, 
the everyday student does not feel disposed 
Well is it for him that the Institute examination compels him 


archi- 


to acquire some knowledge on these points in spite of himself. 
Vitruvius considered in 
man of many accomplishments, 
culture will find expression in his buildings 
this more general study, we must further investigate the 
circumstances of the particular building we are examining, 
To do this we must find out what we can of its history, and 


| How can one study Stokesay Castle — 
or Haddon Halland understand the arrangements of their 
plans without knowing something of the social and domestic _ 


tradition, 
working 


In the | 
same way, some knowledge of the methods of attack and 


which perhaps — 
to undertake, 


his day that an architect should be a ‘ 
and now as then an architect's 
In addition to 


the part it has played and was intended. to play in the past, bad 


We must especially inquire into, the Properties of the local — 
materials of which it is built, and of any traditions of working 
them which still survive, 
Old buildings are apt to seem impersonal to us. 
colours with which nature has 
to deceive us that they are her 
give them the air of being the 
around them, like rock and ‘tree, 
that has thronged them since that far-away time when they — 
were built confuses the vague glimpses of their founders like a 
veil drawn before a face. 


work and not man’s, 


The — 
decorated them, as if — 


product of the land — 
and the human life — 


But we must not forget that they — 


were designed hy men so similar to ourselves that if one of — 


them were to return to earth he would probably drop into our 
modern ways in a week; and we may therefore look at their 
work as we should that of a living architect, and try to read 
what was in the mind of the designer of this building or that, — 
and ask ourselves, “ What was he driving at?” No doubt he 
was hedged in by limitations similar to those of to-day, | Even 
in the days of the Great Pyramid. men could not build without 
cost, and they have not succeeded in doing so since. . The 
whims of the client must at all times have stolen the architect’s 
sleep. I think Magister Mutius probably found Pliny a very 
exacting client. ee 
The limitations of site must have influenced all but the 
Romans, who thought nothing of excavating the hill for the 
level Forum of Trajan, or levelling up the ground on a gigantic 
concrete platform for the Thermz of Caracalla, The adapta- 
tion of a building to its site should engage the most earnest 
study. An unusual site, whether of shape or level, is the doom 
of the incompetent architect, but the triumph of the skilful one. 
From the Athenian Propylzea and Erechtheion to the rock of 
Mont St.-Michel architectural history presents one long pro- 
cession of buildings whose architects have presented them to 
the world as monuments of their genius. - 
Next notice the limitation of material and its influence on 
constructive and decorative forms. Ascertain the kind of stone 
procurable, whether in blocks or slabs and their available 
size, and note how this has influenced the character of 
the building and given an individual stamp to the buildings of 
a particular locality. The monolithic window-jambs of a 
Yorkshire cottage might be compared with the jointed jambs 
of a Cotswold one, and the influence of the use of flint in the 
Eastern counties might similarly be noted Examples of the 
influence of material on design are to be found everywhere, 
however, to the seeing eye, and it is not within the scope of 
this paper to attempt to enumerate them. The point to be 
emphasised is the extreme importance. of the subject to the 
study of old buildings. The particular tools in use have also 
played their part in the shaping and decorating of buildings, 
as in the dressing of stone or the adzing of timber. The use 
respectively of the chisel or drill in Roman acanthus sculpture, 
and the adze or chisel in Norman carving, gives a very 
distinctive appearance to the work. Doubtless there are many 
other limitations which have helped to determine the character 
of buildings, and which the student will detect in the particular 
building under study. 
In narrowing our attention to any particular building we 
shall first of all examine the plan. This is of supreme import- 
ance. Within it somewhere, somehow, lies the soul of the 


| building ; all else is but the embodiment of it, See how the 


. = 
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various rooms are grouped together to suit the needs of the 
time, and note particularly the entrance, the hall and the stair- 
case ;“also-the position of the plan with regard to aspect and 
point of approach ; how the levels work out with regard ‘to the 
site,-and how the house sets with the garden. In ecclesiastical 
and other work the plan in the same way is the key to the 
pbuilding, and merits our first attention: 

Having examined the building from within, next see how the 

Jan with which you are now familiar finds external expression. 
‘And first of all note the way in which it is roofed and the 
manner in which the various parts are grouped together. 
‘Fhese are matters of great importance in architectural design 
and must always have been so, and must have been considered 
by: the architect in the arrangement of his plan. How fre- 
quently nowadays are they not left to take their chance. It is 
the more important that the student should give his attention 
to these matters of massing and grouping, because by this 
means he is led to study buildings in the solid, and an antidote 
is in a mneasure found against the tendency to facade and 
elevation designing inseparable to the working out of a building 
on paper. 

- How much may be learnt from the design of old chimneys 
and the manner in which they contribute to the conception as 
a whole ; how well was their value recognised by their builders. 
On the other hand, how often -does an architect nowadays 
consider the disposition of his fireplaces in the plan so that 
the chimneys rising from the roof may group well together 
from the more important points of view? 

€onnected with this subjéct of roofing’ and chimneys, ‘as 
well as with that of gables and turrets and cathedral towers, is 
that of sky-line Study at the time of sunset—I will not be so 
impracticable as to say sunrise—when the purple outline is 
silhouetted against the sky. And, in like manner, learn the 
value of simple masses in twilight and moonlight, when the 
disturbing details are suppressed. From the study of these 
more general features you come to the details, or it may be 
that in any particular building it is some detail alone that is 
worth attention. Every building must, of course, be studied 
for the features of excellence it possesses, as a bee draws 
honey only from those flowers which produce nectar, and that 
critical sense to which I have already referred will prevent us 
from thinking we recognise them where they do not exist. 

There are one or two ways by which I think we may make 
our visits to old buildings more valuable to us, which I may 
refer to in passing And one is to set ourselves to plan and 
design some building of the same kind that we propose to 
study. To fully realise the difficulties of an achievement, so 
as to observe how they have been solved by others, one must 
make a similar attempt; this will reveal to us what those points 
are about which we need the help of other minds. Another 
excellent method of study is to take up some particular subject, 
such as, for instance, the design of chancel screens, and make 
a comparative study of it, just as if one were preparing an essay 
or a monograph on the subject. 

I have hitherto considered the study of old buildings from 
observation and examination with the aid of the note-book 
only; we must now ask how this may be supplemented by 
their delineation. I say supplemented, because I think we 
should not regard old buildings as dead and lifeless forms to 
be dissected piecemeal. They are organic creations still 
instinct with antique life, and we must learn to know them 
before we portray them; we must examine the building as a 
whole before we begin to devote our especial attention to a part. 
Now in considering this delineation of old work, there are two 
factors to take note of, our subject and ourself, and we must be 
dutiful and just to both. 

We must not turn away from the original for the sake of a 
flourish of the pencil on the one hand, nor need we, on the 
other hand, suppress any distinctive style of draughtsmanship 
which we have made our own, and which is rightly the ex- 
pression of our own feeling and our own individuality. 

An ideal measured drawing or sketch is one which truth- 
fully represents the, building, but which is at the same time 
executed with all the verve and character of the draughtsman. 
There are some buildings which would be barely interesting, 
as represented by measured drawings, did not the force of 
draughtsmanship fairly rivet our attention. Indeed, some of 
the finest buildings, which are fine because of their uninter- 
rupted surfaces of wall and their bold projecting masses, are, 
if tamely represented by measured drawings, reduced to a few 
thin ink lines straggling over an expanse of the whitest What- 
man paper. On the other hand, measured drawings must be 
line drawings, and it would be absurd to shade them up to 
give a suggestion of projecting surfaces in a picturesque 
fashion, although the reliefs might be systematically indicated 
by colour washes after the French manner by cast shadows. 
I think myself, however, it is best to leave the shadows alone. 
Measured drawings are for architects only—the public do not 
understand them, and are not interested in them—and archi- 
tects would at once perceive the relative value of the surface of 
elevation from the accompanying plans. It is here that the 
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value of sketching comes in, for it enables us to judge the’ 
building as a solid, whilst the draughtsman is justified in 
making his drawing or sketch expressive of himself as well as 
representing his building. Affectation and trickiness are to be 
severely deprecated, and there is enough of both in the 
draughtsmanship of to-day. 

We do not need to picture an innocent old manor-house as" 
a snow building relieved in aggressive outline against the 
blackness of an inferno. The methods we shall adopt in 
representing any particular work will depend upon the character 
of the work and what it is of which we wish to keep a record. 
If it is a facade, we may make a measured drawing to a smal} 
scale; if a ‘decorated sedilia, then one to a large scale ; in 
either case the drawings willbe accompanied by a sketch 
plan showing the position of the part which is illustrated, and 
the mouldings and details will be drawn out full size. All this 
will be done fully and thoroughly on the spot. If, on the 
other hand, it is the grouping of chimney and gable, the play 
of surface, the picturesqueness of setting, and a hundred other 
reasons, we shall find a sketch the most serviceable. We may 
wish to remember the charm of colours due to the use of 
various materials or some definite scheme of painted decora- 
tion, and a water-colour sketch or a tinted pencil drawing will 
serve us best. Or if the sky-line of some building seen against 
the evening sky attracts us, some brown paper anda piece of 
white chalk will be useful. . 

Our object is to catch and fix some particular point or 
feature which interested us, some beauty which excited our 
enthusiasm, and we may seize the means readiest at hand or 
best for our purpose, as the case may be, our only care being 
that we possess.ourselves of our aim whatever the medium. If 
we have any artistic power, we shall find it will also lend itself 
to our self-expression. 

Whilst we may well need our colour-boxes for the purposes 
I have described, we shall not, as architects, require to make 
water-colour studies of buildings whose charm lies in the 
tints of old age, the setting of foliage or the accidental 
colouring of sunset. Of course, as artists, we may indulge in 
such, but it forms no part of the study of old buildings. 

But whatever we do, let us keep clear and active that 
critical faculty of which I have spoken earlier, so that, 
whether we are making measured drawings or sketch, we 
should remain conscious of the weak points of our subject and 
not lose ourselves in the glamour of its old-world charm. To 
this end let us write down in our note-book what our thoughts 
and impressions are at the time we are making our drawings, 
giving little marginal sketches illustrative of the manner we, at 
the time, considered the work might have been improved. 

As regards the actual modus operandi, it would, I know, be 
impossible to say anything with which you are not already 
well acquainted. For sketching a block 16 by Io is avery 
co venient size. Some prefer cartridge and some Whatman, 
whilst others would use sketch-books made of metallic paper. 
A miniature tee-square is sometimes useful for use with the 
sketch-block for setting up one or two guiding lines, but not to 
unduly assert itself. If, moreover, the tee-square has a scale 
marked on it, it is useful for plotting out a plan or measured 
sketch. Some find cross-ruled paper convenient for this 
purpose. Pencils should be of good quality, and there is more 
than one way of sharpening them. It is impossible to giveany 
character to a sketch if they are too hard or too sharp, and if 
the lead is brought to an edge rather than a point, one can get 
a greater latitude of stroke by using either the edge or the 
broad side. 

A sketch is not an elaborately-finished pencil drawing; it is 
an abstract embodying just those features in the original it is 
desirable to portray. Certain parts will, therefore, be more or 
less finished in detail, while the rest are merely indicated by a 
few expressive lines. The lead pencil must be spared as if 
it were precious, except at those points of telling shade 
or accent where it may be rich and black. A few colour 
washes or strokes of coloured chalk may sometimes be useful 
to record the local colouring of material. Some have done 
excellent work with graphite, treated like a neutral wash, for 
indicating light and shade, but it is not a very sympathetic 
medium. A few dimensions on a sketch, with one or two 
sketch details in the margin, will make it more useful. 

It is, of course, unnecessary to insist here on the value of 
a complete knowledge of perspective. All measured work 
should be plotted and drawn out to scale on the spot. Capitals 
and other curved work may be merely indicated in these draw- 
ings and numbered, and large freehand studies in soft pencil, 
crayon or charcoal made and distinguished by correspond- 
ing numbers, which will enable one to finish up the scale 
drawings afterwards if necessary. Do not assume that every- 
thing is set out with rigid accuracy, that the plan is always 
rectangular, that two halves are alike, or that flowing tracery 
can be set out from centres. If we cannot perceive the 
absence of the mechanical in old work, we shall be blind to one 
of its great charms. Always show the stone jointing of the 
more important and decorative parts, and of the tracery of 
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windows, and clearly indicate the treatment of wall surface, 
In the same way show the jointing and framing of Carpentry, 
and do not hesitate to add explanatory notes to the drawing. 
Mouldings should always be drawn out full size and carefully 
measured. Strips of lead and such contrivances for obtaining 
their contour are worse. than useless. Place the arch mould 
over the jamb mould and show the outline of the caps, and as a 
rule make all your full-size details as you would if you were 
sending them out to some mason or Carpenter to be executed. 
They should have a business air about them and nota show- 
drawing look. If, however, you are Proposing to send them 
in for a prize, arrange them carefully on sheets of uniform size 
mounted on cardboard, and do not think you are making 
them look more artistic by some: ridiculous and fantastic 
printing. 

The joys and the sorrows of a sketching tour might well 
claim an essay to themselves, but it might be of service to 
indicate some of the items of equipment. Of course, pencils, 
brushes, instruments, scales, colour-box, water. bottle, sketch- 
books and sketch-blocks, tape, plumb-line and level‘ must be 
included. A 2-foot rule in your pocket is indispensable ; so 
too is a 5/. note. Plenty of drawing-pins—but do not leave 
them about on cathedral chairs. A sketching stool—a 
collapsible one—but not while you are sitting on it. A double 
elephant is naturally too heavy to carry about, but half a 
double-elephant board, and a roll of paper to correspond, is a 
useful size. The tee-square will of course be made to suit, and 
if the board is accurate and Square a set-square may be dis- 
pensed with; it is only one more thing to forget and leave behind. 
Callipers will be needed to take the diameters of shafts and 
mouldings, and a stout piece of Copper wire serves as a calliper 
for larger shafts. A 5-feet or a 1o-feet jointed rod is also 
necessary. By a little ingenuity an‘ American leather satchel 
can be contrived the size of the drawing-board, with pockets of 
various sizes, and the whole strapped together with a handle- 
strap, the sketching-stool, rod and tee-square being threaded 
through the back, and a leather label attached in case you 
should leave it all in the train, 

With all this -equipment, and a few weeks’ stay in a good 
architectural district, you will no doubt enrich your sketch- 
book, and, what is of still more importance, you will increase 
your knowledge and educate your taste, which will be reflected 
in those buildings which you may yourself have to design, and, 
recognising their charm, perhaps some student of the far. 
distant future, whose great-grandparents are not yet born, will 
measure up your work, now mellowed with age and nature’s 
tints, and speak sympathetically of those dear old architects of 
King Edward’s reign, who knew so well how to put their soul 
into their work. 

Mr. W. J. N. MILLarp, who proposed a hearty vote of 
thanks to the author, said the paper was full of advice valuable 
to those men who were beginning in the profession, and also 
to those already in practice. In discussing the paper they 
might as well go back to the beginning, and test the question, 
Why study and delineate old buildings at all? The speaker 
suggested that they wished to know something about the old 
buildings, but it was well to realise what this meant. Drawings 
were to be seen of old work which showed little or no desire 
for acquiring a knowledge of the Spirit which gave the 
building its character If an architect wanted to know 
anything of a building he should~ know everything, 
There were two kinds of drawing —the perspective view 
and the geometrical. It might happen that the architect in his 
sketches wanted to know more than his drawings could tell him, 
and therefore it was important that he should know the whole 
life history of the buildings. It was necessary to learn the in- 
fluences that were at work on the minds of the men who fashioned 
them. The student of architecture was, therefore, the student 
of history. It was not enough to draw a building to know its 
history, but if it was drawn thoroughly the plan would be the 
root of its meaning. This was especially the case in England, 
and old churches were found to be the growth of different 
periods, and the result of a number of men adding to one 
another’s work. An investigation of this kind helped the 
student to arrive at the life of the building. 

Mr. A. MITCHELL seconded the motion. He said the 
attraction of photography was dangerous to the young archi- 
tect. The moment a man began to photograph buildings he 
was lost as a sketcher, and when he ceased to be a sketcher 
he lost much of the power and interest which could help him 
in his own work. The critical faculty was one to be cultivated, 
but it did not seem necessary to offer such advice to members 
The opinions expressed during their 
afternoon excursions proved this. 

Mr. G. Lucas, in supporting the vote, suggested that 
sketching seemed the requirement of the modern architect. 
He questioned whether the earlier architects attained their 
good results through such study, 

Mr. A. T. BOLTON said the young student should measure 
work before he began to make sketches. The first drawings 
were often disappointing, and the Progress so slow that the 
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beginner lost. heart, whereas in. the measuring the student had 


solid results to show for his labour, and he did in this ‘way 
learn something about the plan, and had prepared the way 
towards sketching later on, 2 Sete OST 

The PRESIDENT in putting the vote said the most' essential 
point in the sketching and study of old buildings was to’ keep the 
mind on the work, and to try and understand it: by analysing 
the component parts and their relation to one another. Photo- 
graphy could be of real assistance to the architect. /: There was 
often a temptation in sketching to make merely a. picture of an 
old building, but aided by a camera an architect could avoid 
the evil, and by his photographs learn the history which the 
building offered to him, : ; 

Mr. BIDLAKEg, in reply, said the plan of an old building 
presented a problem to study, not being the result of one man’s. 
work or the expression of one time. Modern work did not 
offer the same exercise to the student. By the study of the 
plan of a building the student, if he was intelligent, would read 
its history, and through the history of the. building he would 
learn the customs and the social life of the time. The study, 
therefore, of old buildings absolutely involved the Study of. 
history. There was no doubt that. the earlier architects made 
measurements or sketches of work which preceded theirs, 
Vasari and other authorities. mentioned architects who made 
journeys with that end in view. ‘ 
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FASHION IN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN# 


Te the short paper which I have prepared for discussion I 

wish it to be very distinctly understood that I am not 
speaking at all didactically, nor even critically, so much as 
interrogatively, and that in the points I may raise and the 
questions I may ask I am interrogating myself quite as much 
as I am my audience ld 

It has often been said that a child can ask questions which 
the wisest man cannot answer, and therefore, a fortior?, it must 
even more frequently be true that a man of ordinary intelligence 
can raise questions which he himself cannot Satistactory reply 
to. My object, -then, in ‘selecting the question of “The 
Tendency to Fashion in Architectural Design” as the subject 
upon which to invite your opinion and testimony has been a very 
genuine desire for discussion upon this subject, which I think 
should be of interest to us all. I propose ‘to consider the 
question of necessity briefl y, and therefore suggestively, rather 
than at all exhaustively, under the following headings, viz.:— 
I, its acknowledgment ; ' 2, its influence ; 3, its Causes ; 4, its 
lessons. 

1. Lts Acknowledgment! take it for granted that, as 
human nature is very much alike in its sensations in the 
average man, it can hardly be a novel experience for. anyone 
who has been in practice for any considerable number of years, 
to find himself on looking back awaking to a recognition of 
the fact that vogue or fashion have from time to time played | 
no unimportant part in his judgment in design, so much so, 
indeed, as to have caused’ him sometimes consciously, but 
often partly unconsciously, gradually to abandon one style of 
treatment in favour of another, not necessarily from any definite 
principle of new methods of construction or of special local . 
conditions, but rather from the fact that such style of treatment 
has become the fashion, with the consequent result that after a 
time he has found himself thinking almost entirely in the cur- 
rent style and judging everything from itscanons. — Still further 
is he led to an acknowledgment of this from the fact that so 
short-lived sometimes has been the duration of such current 
fashions that he may easily, within his own experience, have 
found himself working for a period in perhaps three or four 
styles in succession, and discarding in turn what may in some . 
cases previously have been even specially cherished forms 
or outlines. As an illustration of what I mean one. has 
only to point out that in English architecture, to which, 
of course, I am referring, half a lifetime ago Gothic 
forms were being freely adopted for every. class of 
public building, houses of Parliament, town halls, law. 
courts, hotels and street facades; a few years later _and 
Queen Anne forms and outlines have come into vogue; again, 
a few years and Romanesque treatment tinges nearly every- 
thing; while now a Georgian type is reasserting itself. With- 
out referring specially to Barry’s Houses of Parliament, which 
were, of course, rather earlier, nor to Street’s Law Courts, 
which perhaps helped to kill the style as well as the author, let 
us ask, Would any one in the present year design a Gothic 
town hall? Yet most of us remember the acclaim which 
greeted Mr. Waterhouse’s Manchester town hall. Or, again, 
let us ask, Would the treatment shown in the Romanesque 
design of Mr. Waterhouse’s Natural History Museum or in 


* A paper read by Mr. H. C. Kent, M.A., before the Institute of 
Architects of New South Wales, and published in the Building, - 
Engineering and Mining Journal, , 
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that of Mr. Aston Webb for the Imperial Institute, which many 
prefer to the accepted. design, be put forth by even these same 
masters to-day? For answer look at Mr. Aston Webb’s 
recent design for the South Kensington Royal College of 
Science. Again, in Domestic architecture similar phases of 
fashion have ensued, and at one period of our practice the 
fullest possible exhibition of all construction has been the 
vogue, and any wooden boxing and casing have been decried 
as wanting in truth, while within a few years we are once more 
calmly contemplating heavily boxed pediments and eaves with 
mock brackets hung thereto, carried by instead of carrying 
them, and other finishings which, only a few years ago, were 
the subject of reprobation. - Still again, as applied to internal 
domestic decorative treatment and furniture, we must all 
acknowledge that fashion plays so large a part that forms 
which at one time are regarded with favour in a few years 
time are looked at with disapproval, and even with distaste. 
And who will venture to say that a few years hence the forms 
which are now in favour will not in their turn be eclipsed by a 
recurrence or modification of some other treatment, perhaps 
even of Gothic or Romanesque? So much then as to the 
“acknowledgment” of this tendency to fashion, and now let us 
consider our second heading, viz.:— . 

2. Its Infiuence.—The first question which I think one not 
unnaturally asks oneself after reflection upon the foregoing is 
something like the following, viz. :—To what extent does vogue 
or fashion influence our sense of what is beautiful? or, in other 
words, is educated human judgment so unreliable that forms at 
one time regarded as beautiful can at another period be thought 
otherwise? I havesaid “ educated” human judgment, because 
I am not of course dealing with that first development, or 
enlightenment which should be the natural sequence of edu- 
cating anyone for his calling, but rather with that more 
subtle influence which comes as the result of dealing for any 
length of time with particular forms and combinations to 
the exclusion of others. Further, I am using the word 
“ beautiful” in a very general sense, merely as expressing or 
defining anything that is pleasing or gratifying to the sense of 
sight, whether rugged or graceful, majestic or picturesque, 
symmetrical or irregular. Of course already a parallel on a 
lower plane will have suggested itself to your minds in the ap- 
plication of the same question to the subject of costume. If we 
wish to gauge the influence which fashion has had upon our 
power of personal judgment in the matter of “costume,” let us 
look through a photograph album containing photographs 
extending over the last twenty-five years, and as we smile and 
make merry over some fashions of costume, either male or 
female, the peculiarities and extravagancies of which are now 
so very evident to us, let us ask ourselves why at the date, 
when these costumes were in fashion, our sense of perception 
was so far blunted by their currency as to at least partially 
blind us to a true sense of their-grotesqueness, and then with 
more seriousness further ask ourselves the question which 
should be one of especial importance in our profession, viz. to 
what extent is our own iudgment of what is becoming or 
beautiful narrowed and warped by ideas current for the time, 
that is, by fashion? Since writing the foregoing my attention 
has been drawn bya friend, to whom I have submitted my 
notes, to so similar an argument and illustration in the 
recent work of a very distinguished statesman that I 
am tempted with, I hope, a pardonable sense of gratified 
Satisfaction to quote therefrom. The Hon. A. J. Balfour, 
the present Prime Minister of the Empire, in his book 
on ‘The Foundations of Belief,’ treats in his second 
chapter under the heading: of “ Naturalism and A‘sthetic” 
on “The emotions excited by the beautiful” and in the 
course of his argument says, “ Let us ask why every ‘ public’ 
has a taste? And why at least in western communities that 
taste is so apt to alter? Why is there so much uniformity, and 
why is there so much change?” and then he illustrates his 
argument as follows:—“ The question of uniformity is best ap- 
proached at the humbler end of the zsthetic scale, in connection 
not with art in its narrower and loftier sense but with dress. 
Everybody is acquainted either by observation or by personal 
experience with the coercive force of fashion ; but not every- 
body is aware what an instructive and interesting pheno- 
menon it presents. Consider the case of bonnets. During 
the same season all persons belonging, or aspiring to 
belong to the same ‘public,’ if they wear bonnets at all, 
wear bonnets modelled on the same type. Why do they 
do this? If we were asking a similar question, not about 
bonnets, but about steam-engines, the answer would be plain. 
People tend at the same date to use the same kind of engine 
for the same kind of purpose, because it is the best available. 
They change this practice when a better one is invented. But, 
as so used, the words ‘ better’ and ‘ best’ have no application 
to modern dress. Neither efficiency nor economy, it will at 
once be admitted, supply the grounds of choice or the motives 
of variation. If, again, we were asking the question about 
some great phase of art we should probably be told that the 
general acceptance of it by a whole generation was due to ' 
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some important combination of historic causes, acting alike on 
artist and on public. Such. causes no doubt exist, and have 
existed; but the case of fashion proves that uniformity is not 
produced by them alone, since it will hardly be: pretended that 
there is any widely diffused cause in the social environment, 
except the coercive operation of fashion itself, which should 
make the bonnets which were thought becoming in 1881 un- 
becoming in the year 1892.” ' 

Further on he continues as .follows :—“ It.may perhaps be 
hazarded that this uniformity of practice, produced by a com- 
plex group of causes, which we denominate ‘fashion,’ is a 
uniformity of practice alone, not of taste or feeling, and has no 
real relation to any zsthetic problem whatever. This is a 
question the answer to which can be supplied, I apprehend, by 
observation alone, and the answer, which observation enables 
us to give, seems to me quite ambiguous. If, as is possible, 
my readers have but small experience. in such matters them. 
selves, let them examine the experiences of their acquaintance. 


They will find, if I mistake not, that by whatever means con- 


formity to a particular pattern may have been brought about, 

those who conform are not. as a rule conscious of coercion by 
an external and arbitrary authority. They yield no unwilling 

obedience. On the contrary, their admiration for ‘a well- 

dressed person’ is, at least, as genuine an cesthetic approval as 

any they are in the habit of expressing for other forms of 
beauty, just as their objection to an outworn fashion is based 

on a perfectly genuine esthetic dislike. They are repelled by 

the unaccustomed sight. It appears to them ugly, even 

grotesque, and they turn from. it with an aversion as dis- 

interested, as unperturbed by personal or society considerations, 

as if they were critics contemplating the production of some. 
pretender in the region of great art.” 

There is more to the same purpose that I might quote with 
advantage, were it not for the fear of unduly lengthening my 
paper. Sufficient will have been quoted, however, I think to 
confirm my argument as to the reality of. the influence of 
fashion upon taste upon this lower plane, and noting as we have 
done under our first heading the fact of changes of fashion in 
architecture, who will venture to deny its influence upon judg: - 
ment and taste in this higher domain of art? Let us apply 
them to architecture, the question with which I commenced 
this heading, and we shall, I think, find food for much reflec- 
tion as we try to rid our minds of all merely passing influences, 
and to estimate apart therefrom the beauty or otherwise each 
of its own kind of differing forms and combinations. — Possibly 
also we shall find a corrective to that tendency to narrowness 
of judgment which is a temptation that lies in wait for all 
specialists, and which almost-+inevitably ensues from con- 
centrating one’s thoughts too exclusively upon any particular 
set of forms or ideas to the exclusion of all others. Let us 
pass next to our third heading, viz. :— 

3. [ts Causes —In answer to what has already been said as 
to changes of fashion in architectural treatment, one may reply 
that he does not pretend to argue that. beauty in architecture is 
confined to any particular type or style, but rather that as there 
are many and varied types of beauty in nature so there may be 
a beauty of its own in each or every recognised style, which 
brings us to another question, viz.:—If each style possesses 
beauty, why should it be even temporarily discarded ? or, in 
other words, to what causes are we to ascribe this tendency 
to fashion? One could better understand changes of style 
and appreciate them as indicating life or growth if one could 
give a definite reason or explanation for. them by being able, 
for instance, to trace a natural development of any current 
style from its predecessors, as was the case in the development 
of English Gothic, or if such change were always due to more 
modern methods of construction, as was the case in the change 
from trabeated to arched design; but while one can sometimes 
see or think he sees traces of the influence upon style of the 
adaptation of certain materials to new or altered uses or to 
later methods of construction, I think one must look elsewhere 
for the true explanation or reason for the frequent changes 
of style noticeable in recent years. Restlessness and the love of 
novelty have, I think, something to do with such frequency, for 
we live in a restless and excitement-loving age, an age in which 
an artist will vary rather than be guilty, as he thinks, of repeti- 
tion, and so will vary for the better if he can, but possibly even 
for the worse rather than not at all ; added to which is, I think, 
one very potent factor which I do not think has been previously 
expressed, viz. the loss of pleasure in any previously favoured 
treatment which our master artists must, suffer from the 
contemplation of vulgarised and perhaps grotesque repro- 
ductions of their creations in all sorts of inappropriate as well 
as appropriate places. Under the previous heading I spoke 
of the parallel on a lower plane in the application of the same 
questions to “ costume,” and under this heading the same illus- 
tration may be further applied. A costume with some new, and 
perhaps artistic emphasis of form or colour, is introduced by the 
creators of fashion, and what is the result? Before the end of 
its currency its emphasis is exceeded and out-emphasised 
in blatant and vulgarised forms until the artistic originators 
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must in some cases shudderingly revolt from their own creation, 
and as far as possible alter every combination of form and 
colour in their next effort. This explanation will, I think, apply 
not only to general architectural design, but with even greater 
force to Domestic architecturé and decorative treatment, and a 
due consideration and digestion of it should help to correct our 
tendencies towards novelty purely for novelty’s sake, which are 
always dangerous from an artistic point of view, and are liable, 
especially in a self-advertising age, to degenerate into the 
vulgarism of primarily considering not so much what is beauti- 
ful as what will attract attention, a principle as destructive of 
true art as pot-boilers are of true painting or novelettes of true 
literature. And now let us as briefly as possible consider under 
our last heading ; 

4. lis Lessons—Under our second heading, it will be 
remembered, we asked:—“To what extent does vogue or 
fashion influence our sense of what is beautiful?” Now, 
before we can deduce from our subject any lessons to help us 
at all, we must, I think, first ask the more important question, 
What constitutes beauty in architecture? I have already 
suggested that some may say, that as there are various types 
of beauty in nature, so there may be a beauty of its own in each 
or every recognised style of architecture ; to which I: may add 
that as in nature one type of beauty appeals more to one and 
another to another, so also in architecture one style may not 
unnaturally appeal more to one and another to another, from 
which in passing one may deduce the simple first lesson of 
exercising due allowance towards the opinions and tastes ‘6f 
other qualified critics, and of avoiding the narrowness of setting 
up one’s own personal predilection or taste as the sole gauge 
of what is’ beautiful. Granting this variety of type, 
however, there still surely must be consistently therewith 
certain underlying principles or canons of judgment as to what 
is beautiful in architecture applicable to all styles having any 
claim to consideration, and independent of all mere changes of 
fashion, and which should appeal as effectually to the educated 
eye as the canons of musical harmony do to the educated ear. 
I may remind you again that I am using the word beautiful in 
no special sense, but merely as expressing that which is 
pleasing or gratifying to the sense of sight. - In considering, 
then, canons of judgment as to what constitutes beauty in 
architecture, I would point out, first, that an architect has, I 
think, to deal with four elements capable of beauty, viz. 
material, form, enrichment and colour, and that ‘he has four 
conditions to consider in producing beauty from these elements, 
viz. purpose, congruity, proportion and harmony. Let us 
look first at the four’-elements capable. of beauty. There 


is, of course, capacity for* beauty in some materials 
themselves, independently of form or enrichment. Capacity 
for beauty in» form’ needs no explanation, this being 
the architect’s necessary element, while capacity for 


beauty in enrichment and in colour may be. considered as to 
some extent his luxuries. And now let us- consider the four 
conditions which I have named for the production of beauty 
from these elements, viz purpose, congruity, proportion and 
harmony, Purpose, I would define as the reason or intention 
which the various parts of a design should manifest. 
Congruity, I would define as appropriateness or fitness for its 
intention. Proportion, as the relation of parts in a design in 
respect to size or quantity. Harmony, as the relation of parts 
in respect to quality. Now, it will be found that these 
four conditions may be applied to each of the four elements 
which, perhaps, may be most easily illustrated by negative 
examples. For instance, as regards “ purpose;” there mav be 
want of purpose in reference to’ materials, é.g. in using a 
perishable material in a wrong position; there may be want of 
purpose as regards form, e.g. in that not uncommon feature of 
attaching columns to the front of a building and letting 
them carry nothing but their own width of entablature; 
and there may be purposelessness in enrichment or colour, 
e.g. in providing these in wrong places. Again, as 
regards “congruity;” there may be incongruity in refer- 
ence to materials, ¢.g. in building a stable or bulk store 
of costly marble; there may be incongruity in refer- 
ence to form, eg. in designing either with the outline of a 
Greek temple; there may be incongruity in reference to 
enrichment or colour, in bestowing chaste carving or high-class 
colour decoration upon such buildings. Again, as regards 
“proportion,” there may be disproportion in the use of two 
materials, such as brick and stone, in an elevation ; there may 
be disproportion of form, of course, in every relation ; there 
may be disproportion of enrichment in respect to quantity, for 
instance in overloading, and there may be disproportion of 
colour in quantity, ze. in the predominance of ‘any colour or 
colours quite apart from their harmony. Lastly, as regards 
‘“‘harmony,” ze, the relation of parts in respect to quality ; 
there may be a lack of harmony in the use of materials, 
ég. Mm using slates and shingles together on a roof; 
there may be lack of harmony in form, as eg. if one were to 
insert Gothic windows into the Royal Exchange or the Bank 
of England; there may be lack of harmony in enrichment, 
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e.g. in bestowing delicate carving on ja coarse and cheap 
material; and lack of harmony in colour, of course, needs no 
illustration. y rae lees 
You will observe that in this question of what is beautiful 
we are dealing, of course, with the esthetic side of architecture 
only, and are leaving out of consideration altogether the “prac- 
tical side, though it will be noticed that éven on the esthetic 
side, under the condition which I have called “ congruity,” the 
eye is dissatisfied with any inappropriateness or unfitness for 
its intention in a building. To enlarge at any length ‘upon 
these elements and conditions would be, of course, to write a 
volume instead of a paper. I wish, however, to refer briefly to 
two of these conditions which I think bear more’ particularly 
upon my subject, viz. (1) Purpose, and (2) one attribute of 
proportion which I may call “ Restraint.” “Purpose” I have 
already defined as the reason or intention which the various 
parts of a design should manifest. Rie 
It is the desire for “purpose” which makes the child, the 
untutored ask, for example, ‘** What is that thing for?” as they 
watch a corbel placed in position, and which leaves the eye 
unsatisfied in respect thereto until it sees the roof principal 
bearing thereon. Now, I think you will agree with me that if 
this condition of “ purpose” or reason be faithfully applied to’ 
each and every feature that we may adopt, one corrective to 
the influence of mere fashion will always be at hand, for while 
we may hail and adopt with pleasure any new adaptation of 
form or material that has. reason and purpose behind it,’ we 
shall hesitate to follow what may be a questionable _because a 
purposeless effect. By “restraint” I mean that educated sense 
which in a well-balanced and refined mind checks tendencies to 
excess or extravagance in the uses of material, form, enrichment, 
or colour. It is this attribute of “restraint” or moderation’ 
which intuitively prevents the ‘refined lady from. rushing 
to extremes of fashion in costume, and which, with no less 
potency, should restrain the refined and true artist from ‘the 
degeneracy to which I have already referred of primarily con- 
sidering, not so much what is beautiful, as what will attract 
attention. It tends always to the side of simplicity rather thah 


complexity, and is an element of that self-mastery which is one 


of the highest results of alt true education. ie 

To sum up, then, I think that among the various lessons 
which our subject suggests not the least important are the 
following :—(1) The avoidance both ‘of narrowness and 
arrogance in judgment. (2) The application especially of the 
principle of “purpose” to all parts of our designs. (3) Re- 
straint and freedom from excesses and all mere eccentricities— 
lessons which, may I say, I am conscious of requiring to apply 
to myself probably more than to my audience, and which, if 
my paper has served no other purpose, it has helped to bring 
before my own mind in more definite form. 


EDINBURGH ARCH ITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


AG a meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural Association 

on the 17th inst. Mr. Thomas W. Aldwinckle, F.R.I.B.A., 
London, delivered a lecture on the erection of isolation hospitals 
in times of emergency. The lecture was for the most part a 
description, illustrated by plans, of the hospitals erected in 
connection with recent epidemics in’ London. In the course 
of some introductory remarks ‘he described the general 
methods of building a hospital under pressure of an epidemic 
such as the Metropolitan Asylums Board had to contend with 
this year. In order to build a properly equipped infectious 
hospital in a few weeks, the ordinary procedure, he said, would 
be quite out of the question. There was no time for elaborate 
plans, for bills of quantities or for inviting tenders by advertise-’ 
ment. The architect selected should be thoroughly con- 
versant by previous experience with this class of work, 
and it was equally important to have an expert and 
trustworthy builder. As there was no ‘time to enter 
into a contract for a fixed sum, the amount to be paid 
to the builder must be based upon a schedule or left for valua- 
tion. ‘There was one important question which arose in con- 
nection with these emergency hospitals about which there was 
considerable difference of opinion—whether ‘the buildings 
should be made of as permanent a character as possible, con- 
sistently with speed of erection, or be “knocked up,” so as to 
last a short time and be afterwards pulled down. Much 
depended on the circumstances of the case. The cheaper 
method of building was considered advisable by some: on the 
grounds, firstly, of economy, and secondly on the ground that 


‘the sooner an infectious building was destroyed the better. 


As to the latter, there were now no difficulties in the way of 
thoroughly disinfecting a building; as to the former, he 
doubted whether it was a true economy. Personally he was 
strongly of opinion that the truest economy was to efect those 
emergency hospitals in as permanent a way as would be con- 
sistent with a high rate of speed. It might be taken for 
granted that if the isolation hospital was wanted at ‘the 
present time it would be wanted in the future, and 


‘if such be the case the permanent 


’ sanitation. 
ventilation. 


very costly. 
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construction was 
the truest economy. It should also be borne in mind 
that the whole of the sanitary arrangements must be good, and 


consequently expensive, and that all these would be practically 
-wasted.in a merely temporary. building. 


Referring to the 
details: of construction, he advocated a good platform of cement 
for the whole building; the walls and _ partitions of fir. quarter- 
ing, with the outer walls. covered with diagonal boarding, felt 
and corrugated iron. The roof, which should be of the ordinary 
timber construction, should also be covered with diagonal 
boarding, felt and corrugated iron. The internal. finishings 
were also described in detail.. He did not, he said, admit the 
principle of a second quality in sanitary work. The patients 
were just as ill in a temporary as in a_ permanent 
hospital, and required the same advantages of perfect 
The same remark applied to warming and 
It was preferable to warm by means of open 
fireplaces, supplemented by low-pressure hot-water or steam 
apparatus. It took some time to build brick fireplaces, 
and sometimes this was not practicable, but.a great effort 
should be,made to provide these, as an open fireplace was 
after. all about the best exhaust ventilator that could be found. 
It was of vital importance that as emergency hospitals were 
somewhat more inflammable than an ordinary permanent 
hospital, very complete and adequate fire - extinguishing 
appliances should be provided, as also a complete system of 
fire-alarms. In concluding, Mr. Aldwinckle gave particulars of 
an emergency-hospital of 612 beds he had erected:this. year for 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board, together with its administra- 
tive staff quarters and administrative buildings at Gore Farm, 
near Dartford. His firm was instructed on January 9. It was 
arranged (in case of fresh developments of smallpox) that the 
new hospital should be opened in stages as completed, so that 
no time should be lost. The boiler-house, laundry and kitchen 
were ready on February 22, the ten temporary ward pavilions a 
week later, the administrative block on April 7, the six staff 
homes and eleven ward pavilions on April 21, and the re- 


mainder of the hospital on May 3. The number of men 


employed was 2,600 ; 6,000/. was spent in providing sleeping 
huts for some 1,1Ico men, and about 1,200/. in having 
them vaccinated and in other incidental expenses, the new 
hospital being close to one that was full of smallpox patients, 
The erection of isolation hospitals'in times of emergency was 
That such emergencies should. occur demon- 
strated the extreme difficulty of accurately estimating the 


' margin to be allowed in the provision for infectious diseases, 


and more especially in the case of smallpox, the course of 
which was most erratic. This applied alike to large and 
small communities, and as these emergencies were not only 
possible, but probable, it would always be useful to understand 
the best methods by which to grapple with them, and thus 
prevent an outbreak from developing into an epidemic, a 
result which the Metropolitan Asylums Board had fortunately 
been able to achieve in comnection with the visitation of 
smallpox in London during the present year. Over the 


" meeting, which was well attended, Mr. A. Hunter Crawford 


presided. , In the course of the evening theservices of Mr. T. 
Fairbairn, who had been hon. secretary for twenty years, were 
acknowledged by a presentation, which was made to him by 
Mr. Thomas Ross, on behalf of the Association. 


EDINBURGH SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART. 


“HE annual exhibition of work executed by the students of 
the School of Applied Art at present on view in the 
galleries of the Royal Scottish Academy is undoubtedly one of 
the most comprehensive and interesting displays of the kind 


that the school has yet produced. The galleries are hung from 
-end to end with line and colour drawings, and there is an 


overflow upon screens on the floor. It seems, however, that 
what is shown is, says the Sco¢sman, only a part of the harvest 


of the year—a fact proving the school to be in a state of 
; geaithy activity, and that the students are no laggards in their 
work, 


It may incidentally be said that despite the with- 
drawal of the grant by the Town Council, which formed a con- 
siderable part of the resources of the managers, the school has 
begun its present session under the direction of Mr. Alfred 
Greig, who was appointed headmaster last year, with every 
promise of continued success. The fees to students had to be 


“Taised, but the high position the school has taken as a prac- 
tical educative centre has been so well recognised that there was 


no diminution in the number of applicants for admission. The 
session, indeed, opened with the largest attendance—viz. eighty 
pupils—that has ever been enrolled, that being the. maximum 
of pupils that can be accommodated in the. classrooms in the 
I The morning class, which meets every 
morning at 8 o’clock, is quite full, and the evening class, which 


assembles four times a week: from seven to nine o’clock, has 


also practically its contingent of students. There has been so 


much discussion ‘about this school lately that in order to 
enable the public to judge for themselves as to the position 
it occupies in the scheme of art education in Edinburgh, the 
work done by the students has been hung in complete sections, 
which give an excellent idea of the system of training extended 
to the various grades from the first to the fifth year of ,the 
curriculum. Under the first group are studies of the elemen- 
tary and the more advanced principles of, design executed by 
students of the various years, also studies in — perspective, 
sciography, and sketching from the cast. Here likewise 
are shown the works’ of .the figure and colour = classes, 
these comprising. charcoal drawings from the antique, 
and studies in water-colour  from.. grouped models, 
flowers, &c.. The: colourwork is particularly good, the re- 
strained handling employed being that best suited for decora- 
tive effect. The second group is filled by works of the Saturday 
afternoon sketching classes, consisting of measured. drawings 
and sketches of some of the best existing examples of Scottish 
art to be found in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh in stone 
and metalwork, furniture, carving, &c. The third. group 
comprises the work of the modelling class, viz. works modelled 
in clay from casts of historic ornament. The fourth section is 
devoted to holiday work. Small.money grants are made to 
the best students for the purpose-of study during the holiday 
season, and the drawings made under these conditions, consist- 
ing as they do of examples of art in stonework, woodwork, 
metal, glass and colour decoration=from all parts of Scotland 
and England, form a most interesting feature in the exhibition. 
Then there are travelling scholarships awarded to students 
at the completion. of their curriculum for.the purpose of 
four months’ study in the United Kingdom, and the work 
sent in by these bursars this year is particularly. worthy 
of notice for its variety of feature and high quality. <A 
group of drawings by Mr.. David C. Ramsay, furniture 
designer, studied for the most part at South Kensington, shows 
excellent draughtsmanship, and an appreciation of the beauty 
of French and other furn:ture; Mr. James Gillespie and Mr. 
Will Davidson, architectural draughtsmen, exhibit work also of 
merit, comprising a large number of measured drawings and 
sketches of some of the finest Ecclesiastical and Domestic archi- 
tecture in England. Mr. Davidson also contributes some. ex- 
cellent studies in colour of ancient stained glass and colour 
decoration from chancel screens in Norfolk. Lastly, there is 
a group of drawings connected with what is called the National 
Art Survey of Scotland. These consist, of measured record 
drawings of Kelso, Jedburgh and Melrose abbeys, and various 
examples of Scottish Domestic architecture, prepared during 
the past year by the students who gained this scholarship— 
these drawings remaining the property of the school. | It will 
be seen from this summary of the contents of the exhibition 
that a wide range of important study is covered in this school, 
which its directors hope will not be lost sight of in any arrange- 
ments which may be made in the near future for art education 
in Scotland. 


THE VICTORIA MEMORIAL AT NICE. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Zmes at Nice writes :— 
The Queen Victoria Memorial on the Riviera, 

for which subscriptions were collected last year, is for 
the present a serious subject of contention, as the form 
which the memorial shall take cannot be decided upon 
to suit all the subscribers. A memorial committee was 
formed last season at Nice under the presidency of the British 
Consul, and at a public meeting it was decided that the 
most useful and appropriate form of memorial to Her late 
Majesty would be a cottage hospital in or near Nice, which 
should be available for English-speaking patients, irrespective 
of creed. This proposal, though carried by a great majority 
of those persons present at the meeting, did not meet with the 
general approval of all the old British residents, who were in 
favour of a less ambitious scheme and one more within 
their: means. The hospital idea has nevertheless been 
adhered to, and at a recent meeting of the memorial 
committee it was decided to commence building as 
soon as the sum of 2,000/. was in hand. A circular 
letter, signed by many of the old residents, has now been 
issued, objecting to this decision of the memorial committee on 
several grounds. It is contended that far too small a sum is 
mentioned as enough to erect and maintain even a small 
hospital of eight or ten beds, and it is pointed out that the only 
land suitable for such a building in.or near Nice would cost at 
the very least some 5007. This is allowing for legal expenses 
and counting as enough a small plot of land about a sixth of an 
acre in area, but without reckoning the cost of building, which 
for bare bricks and mortar could scarcely be less than 1,900/, 
making a total for land and unfurnished building of 2,400/. 
Then as to the income necessary to maintain even this small 
establishment, it is calculated that 450/. to 500/. at least would 
be required, of which at present only about 150/. is promised, 
There are also. the unforeseen expenses which inevitably 
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arise in connection with every ‘institution of the’ kind, 
and it is asked where this’ considerable sum is_ to 
come from. In addition, there is a question as to 
whether there is sufficient necessity for this hospital to 
justify the financial risk referred to, as the existing Asile 
Evangélique at Nice, with thirty-eight beds, takes in Protes- 
tant patients of all nationalities. The Asile is managed by a 
committee, of which the President and half the members are 
English ; it owns a Victoria Ward in commemoration of the 
Diamond Jubilee ; and has been visited by many members of 
the Royal family. For surgical cases at Nice there is the new 
hospital built by Prince d’Essling, and for poor English Jews 
there is the well-managed Jewish hospital at Cimiez. The only 
real need seems to be for the few cases of illness amongst poor 
Anglo-Saxon Roman Catholics, and this might be met at less 
expense than the starting of a new hospital. Another great 
objection to the Victoria Memorial Hospital scheme is the 
growing difficulty with which English and American doctors 
obtain permission from the Government of France to practise 
their profession in that country. In the face of these facts, it 
seems likely that the Riviera Victoria Memorial may take 
some form less ambitious and more likely to do permanent 
good, unless some British philanthropist will establish the 
hospital scheme on a firm business basis by the gift of, at least, 
5,0002. 


TOWER OF BIRKENHEAD TOWN HALL. 


()* the 17th inst. a special meeting of the Birkenhead Town | 
Council was held. 


It was proposed that Mr. Henry 
Hartley, of Liverpool, be appointed architect in connection 
with the reconstruction of the town hall tower. Mr. G. P. 
Snape said that he thought a good deal of money had been 
lost over the tower, and he desired to,know now whether it was 
intended to alter the original design of the tower. He also 
asked what the tower had cost up to the present. Mr. 
Robinson replied that the approximate cost up to the present 
was a little over 700/. With regard to the design, they asked 
for the appointment of an architect who would submit plans 
to them. They wished the architect to have an en- 
tirely free hand, and the committee were not biassed 
in any way. The Council for the purpose of discussion 
then went into committee. In reply to Mr. A. E. 
Grice, Mr. Robinson said there was a feeling in committee 
that a modification of the old tower would be desirable, but 
there was a unanimous feeling that the clock part of the tower 
should be retained. Mr. E A. Tooth suggested that com- 
petitive designs should be submitted ; they had good architects 
in Birkenhead, and they might be given a chance. Mr. Robin- 
son said. Mr. Hartley was the unanimous recommendation of 
‘the committee; while as to the suggestion of competitive 
designs there would be a further waste of time. Further, Mr. 
Hartley superintended the pulling-down of the tower, a highly 
technical and- dangerous. work, which was carried- out - most 
satisfactorily. Several others having spoken, Mr. Robinson 
“replied to the whole discussion. He said the finance com- 
mittee wanted to first appoint an architect, then get the design 
and estimate, and then this'would be submitted to the Council. 
Mr. Snape moved that the recommendation be referred back 
in order thatthe Council might have a fuller report with expert 
advice in the matter. Mr. Tooth seconded. The amendment 
was defeated, and the proceedings were confirmed. 


UNDERGROUND WATER PRESERVATION 
; ASSOCIATION. 

HIS Association, which was the Kent Water Preservation 
‘Association, has been formed for the purpose of pre- 
venting the abstraction of water by water ‘companies to the 
detriment of landowners, millowners, householders and others, 
and for conserving the waters of any district when they are 
required for the use of itsown inhabitants. It is stated that for 
many years certain geologists imagined the London basin to 
be composed of a series of chalk beds under the London clay, 
and these beds were supposed to be full of water and practically 
inexhaustible. But facts now derived from regions in or near 
that basin show that this is not the case, and that in many cases 
the water is rapidly becoming exhausted. This deficiency 
has been almost universally attributed to lack of rain, but 
one of the objects of the compilers of this pamphlet is to show 
another cause of what has already become a very disastrous 
state-of affairs in the home counties ard in many other parts of 
the country. ‘The report drawn up. by Mr. Urban H. Smith, 
C.E., on this. subject refers to the disastrous results of depletion 
of the springs by pumping. Among the chief objects of this 


such like ware. 


course to be adopted for preserving the water supply under the = 


special circumstances of any particular case; (2): to suggest 
the best position for locating pumping stations with a view of 
doing as little injury as possible to local interests ; (3) to suggest 
the best course to be adopted in storing for domestic purposes, 
the ordinary rainfall; and (4) to take all possible steps to 
prevent water companies from obtaining money and powers 
from Parliament for the erection of pumping stations in districts. 
where there is a shortage of water, and where such pumping 
operations threaten to deprive the inhabitants of the district of 
their natural supply. 


GENERAL. 


M. Stanislas Meunier, the French geologist, has reported 
to the Académie des Sciences that a volcano, as yet inactive, 
exists beneath the Boulevard St. Martin and the Place de la 
République, Paris. 

The Prince of Wales has forwarded Io/. to a fund which 
is being raised for the restoration of the parish church of 
Wymondhan, Norfolk. 

_ M. Josef Israels, the Dutch painter, has been elected a 
foreign associate of the Académie des Beaux-Arts in succession 
to the late Marc Antocolsky of St. Petersburg. re 

The Proposed Monument to Dante in Rome will cost 
40,000/. 

M. Emile Ulmann, the French architect, has died in 
Paris in his fifty-eighth year. He obtained the Prix de Rome 
in 1871 and in 1896 was awarded the medal for domestic 
architecture. 

Mr. Thomas Brock, R.A., has been commissioned to 
execute the Nicholson memorial statue which is to be erected 
at Delhi. 

The Director of the French School at Athens has been 
reappointed by his Government for a fresh period of six years. 


The Earl of Rosebery has accepted the presidency of 
the Buckinghamshire Architectural and Archeological Society. 


The Statue of James II. which used to stand in White- 


-hall Gardens, and afterwards on the south-east side of White- 


hall, is to be again set up, but the position has not been deter- 
mined. The statue is generally accepted as the work. of 
Grinling Gibbons. we 
Mr. G. R. Macdougall, of New York, has presented a sea 
picture by Mr. John Wilson, R.S.A., to the Scottish National 
Gallery at Edinburgh. se 


The Temporary Footways at London Bridge have been 
subjected during several days past to extreme tests by means of 
waggons of cut stone, engines, cranes, &c., and it is expected 
that in a few days the footways will be available for public use. 


The Seine General Council have agreed to issue'a loan of — 
180,000,000 frs. for public works, the principal of these being 
the extension to St. Germain of the avenue from the Arc de 
YEtoile to Courbevoie. 


The Record of the year’s meetings and excursions by the 
archzologists of the Upper Norwood Athenzum has been 
published. The papers have appeared in Zhe Architect. 
During 1901-2 the region explored has been expanded. The 
self-reliant efforts of the committee to popularise archeology 
deserve encouragement. The volumes of the record will form 
an interesting addition to most libraries. ie. 


The Sedgley School Board have approved the designs 
of Mr. S. H. Eachus, architect, of Wolverhampton, for a new 
school to accommodate 350 girls, as well as designs for 
a cookery and laundry centre, a caretaker’s house and for the 
rearrangement of the present school at Mount Pleasant. © 


The Discovery of extensive beds of potters’ clay of excel- 
lent quality on the Silverton estate, near Pretoria, Transvaal, is 
likely to lead to the local manufacture of pottery, porcelain and 
The matter has been taken in hand by certain 
enterprising residents with the view of starting the manufacture 
on a proper scale, information which is worth noting by firms 
interested in supplying the necessary plant. 


The Memorial to Queen Victoria in Whippingham 
Church, which takes the form of rich ornamentation and 
enlargement of the sanctuary, was dedicated on Tuesday 
morning by a special service, conducted by the rector, Canon 
Clement Smith. 


The Technical Instruction Committee of the Blackpool 
Town Council have decided to offer premiums of 60/, 25/. and 
152. for the best designs for a school to be erected on the Raikes 
Hall site. The scheme will include a lecture hall to seat some 
400 persons, and all the requirements of a technical as well as 


Association the following are given :—“(1) To suggest the best 1 of a secondary school are to be provided for. 
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Truro, Electric Lighting, July 18 
Underground Bakehouses, Nov. 21 
Ventilation of Cotton Factories, Oct. 17 
Ventilation of Factories, Nov. 7 
Walsall Sewerage Scheme, Nov. 7 
Warrington Technical Schools, Cet. 31 
Waygood & Co, and Otis Elevator Oo., 
Sept. 5 
Wire-Glass Windows, Oct. 31 
Witton Hall, Birmingham, July 25 
Wolverhampton Exhibition, July 4 
Wolverhampton Street Improvements, 
Aug. 22 
Woodworking in Sussex, Dec. 12 
Working Classes Housing, Aug. 29 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts, Aug. 22 
Wyclif Church, Oct. 31 
_ York Street Improvements, Aug. 22 
Zoological Gardens, New Ape House, 
July 4 


Correspondence :— 
Consulting Hlectrical Engineers, 272, 287 
Fireproof Wood, 191 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Infants’ 
Mistresses Association, 288 
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Correspondence—continued. 

Heriot-Watt College, 128 

London Miniature Bisley,* Nov. 7 

Rifle Shooting as a Winter Pursuit,* 
Oct. 17 

Royal Scottish Academy, 287 

Sulgrave Manor, 255 

Sussex Manors, 272 

Transvaal Association of Architects, 272 

Unfading Green Slates, 191 

Working-men’s Dwellings, 
Park, 240 


Alexandra 


General :— 
16, 32, 48, 64, 80, 96, 112, 128, 144, 160, 176, 
192, 208, 224, 240, 256, 272, 288, 304, 
320, 336, 352, 368, 384, 400, 416 


Illustrations in Text :— 

Altar, an Ancient, 402, 403 

Bramshill, 41, 42 

Oampanile, the, 134 

Canon’s Island Abbey, 302 

Cave Dwellings, Balaclava, 217 

Contested Gold Ornaments, 108 

Hadleigh National Schools (Plan), 296 

Hereford Cathedral, 57 

Hertingfordbury Church, 74 

King Edward, Merrett’s Bust of, 22 

Kneller Hall, 229 

Orleans, Renaissance House in, 389 

Oundle, Northamptonshire, 54, 55 

Painters’ Architecture, 2, 18, 34, 50, 66, 
82, 98, 114, 130, 146, 162, 178, 194, 210, 
226, 242, 208, 274, 290, 306, 322, 338, 
$04, 370, 386 

Pantheon, the, 215 

Panshanger, 73, 74 

Pyrmont Bridge, Sydney, 118, 119, 135 

Shannon Factory, 90 

Victoria Memorial, 249 

Walmer Lodge, 89 

Wesleyan Church, Sheffield (Plan), 248 

Westminster, Picturesque, 68, 69 


| Leading Articles :— 


America, Engineering and Architectural 
Education in, 195 

American Institute of Architects, 98 

Ancient Altar, an, 402 

Angelo, Michel, and Mythology, 101 

Architectural Museum, 306 

Architecture, the Future of, 114 

Baudry’s, Paul, Letters, 354 

Canadian Archeology, 242 

Chimneys in Paris Houses, 244 

Constructors, the Education of, 179 

Decoration, History in, 4 

Factories, Condition of, 307 

Five Orders, the, 18 

French Academy of Fine Arts, 322 

Hereford Cathedral, 3 

Heriot-Watt College, 99 

Ibrox Stand, the, 34 

Indian Arbitration Oase, an, 85 

International Engineering Oongress, 212 

Trish Crosses, 226 

Liverpool Cathedral Competition, 50, 66 

Machinery as Fixtures, 338 

Materials, Approval of, 386 

Nancy, Ducal Palace, 148 

Picturesque Westminster, 67 

Porphyry, 274 

Public Works in Ireland, 290 

Royal Institution, 162 

Ruskin and Turner, 370 

St. Paul’s Oathedral, Sculpture in, 146 

Scottish Masons, 130 

Sculptors and Painters, 178 

Surveyors and the Queen Victoria Street 
Fire, 82 

Teddington and Kneller Hall, 229 

Vasari and Evolution, 194 

Water-colour Sketches, 258 

White, Gilbert, as Archeologist, 210 


Legal :— 
Bickmore v. Dimmer, 376 
Chapman v. Williams,* Aug. 15 
Olarson v. Mayor of Tamworth, 97 
* Contract Reporter. 
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Legal—continued. 


Jacob v. Southend Oorporation, 385 
Read v. Operative Masons, 289 
Toller v. Spiers & Pond, 385 
Webster v. Brewes, 321 


July 11 
* Contract meporian 


Notes and Comments :— ; 
Académie des Beaux-Arts, 280 — 
Advertising in Germany, 168 
Alcazar, the, 8 
Alphabets Old and New, 344 
American Duty on Works of Art, 
Architects’ Fees, 328 
Architects, Registration of, 40 — 
Architectural Association Brown B 

184 
Architectural Drawings, 184 
Artesian Well Boring, 344 is 
Art Journal Ohristmas Number, 31 
Arundel Oastle, 200 
Australian Hard woods, 24 
Balzac Statue, 328 
Barberini Library, 360 
Bickmore v, Dimmer, 376 
‘“ Building a Railway,” 56! 
Caerwent Exploration, 136 
Oamberwell School of Art, 216 — 
Campanile, the, 40, 72, 408 
Cathedral Series, the, 408 
Ohodowiecki Exhibition, 360 
Christmas, 408 
Cincinnati Sky Scraper, 248 
Commons and Footpaths Presery 

Society, 24 
Conway Castle Restoration, 8 
Oorinthian Excavations, 216_ 
Debay’s Work, 264 
Demolition of Dangerous Structun 
“ Dust,” 168 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts Lectures, 264 
Elizabethan Stoup, the, 392 : 
Empress Friedrich, Gehrt’s Statue 
Engineering, &c., Exhibition, 264 _ 
Factory and Workshops Act, 120 
Famin, M. Charles, 120 


French Designs, 8 
French Tapestry, 88 
Ginaino School of Médicine, 296 — 
Guillaume, M., 88 
Heraldic Mottoes, 200 
Historical Records, 280 
Housing of the Poor, Glasgow, 3’ 
Imprimerie Nationale, 344 
Industrial Art in Scotland, 264 
Intermediate Profit, 40 | : 
King’s Sanatorium Prizes, 104 
Landgrave’s Monument, 136 

P Art, 312 7 - 
Liskeard Ohurch, 216 — a 
Liverpool Cathedral, 232 


London’s Health Report, 120 
Louvre, Drawings in the, 56 
Luxembourg, the, 152 
Lyceum Theatre, 24 
Madeleine, Restoration of the, 184 
Manchester Corporation and Tra 
Manchester Society of Architee 
Mercier’s Tableau de Paris, 280 — 
Moltke Memorial, 162 ik 
Murdoch, William, 8 Ren 
Newell v. Aston Junction Compan. 
Newfourdland Slates, 360 
New Government Offices, Plans of, 
Ne-Wossre Excavations, 312 
Nightwork, 408 
Ordnance Survey, the, 392 
Osiris and Malmaison, 408 
Paris Builders, 392 
Paris Chamber, Ventilation, 24 
Paris Fortifications, 280 
Paris Metropolitan Railway, 40 
Pentelicus Quarries, 248 
Poland, Oharles, 186 
Pollen, the late John H., 376 
Pompe & Feu de Chaillot, 216 
Pullinger’s (F.) Report, 136 
Queen Victoria Memorial, 280 
Rospigliosi Palace, 344 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Tesleae 
88 
St. Paul and St. Barnabas, 162 
School of Art Competition, 56 
Selsey Drainage, 184 
Shaftesbury Abbey, 312 
Shoring and Underpinning, 264 
Stonehenge, 88, 28 
Tartini’s Dream, 104 


— 
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Notes and Comments—continued. Tesserz —continued. Tesserse—continued. The Week—continued. 


Technical Assistants, 88 Architecture, Unrepresentative Oharac- Primary Colours, 255 Dante’s Dwellings, 257 
Technology Department, the, 280 ter of, 71 Puget, Pierre, 406 Deptford Municipal Buildings, 241 
Tenders, 24 Art and Nature, 336 Red and Black Vases, 367 Devon and Exeter Architectural Society, 
Thera, the Island. of, 392 Art, Influences on, 127 Reisen, O. O., 70 33 
Tissot, the late James, 120 Art, the Vocation to, 255 Religious Art, 231 Dublin Resident Engineer, 353 
Tonerre Hospital, 360 | Artists as Interpreters of Nature, 15 Rembrandt and Spinoza, 231 Edwards, William, 225 
Tricca, 248 | Assyrian Art, 368 Representation and Deceptive Imitation, Elementary Schools, 305 
Tryphaina, Antonia, and the Price of Athenian and Roman Theatres, 399 16 Ephesus, 1 
Food, 56 Babylon, 271 Roman Architecture, 144 Fires in Theatres, 193 
Tunisian Explorations, 120 Bacon, John, Sculptor, 361 Roman Basilicas, 112 French Schools, 209, 385 
Valuing Buildings, 56 Basilica, the Influence of the, 287 Roman Palaces, 367 Fromentin Memorial, 241 
Variétés Accident, the, 8 Bologna Academy, 71 Roman Plastering, 16 Geological Survey, 129 
Vauxhall Bridge, 296, 344 Buddhism and Indian Architecture, 374 Roman Remains, 254 Glasgow Corporation Estimates, 337 
Viaur Viaduct, 248 | Cartoon of Pisa, 143 Roman Sculpture, 368 Glasgow “ Housing,” 385 
Wages, Rates of, 152 | Ohambers’s “ Treatise,” 230 Roman Sundials, 95 : Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts, 337 
Water-colour Painters’ Portfolio, 312 Chinese Cities, 255 Rooms, Proportions of, 95 Glasgow Sewage Scheme, 353 
Wyndham’s new Theatre, 296 Ohinese Gateways, 71 Russian Architecture, 336 Grignan, Chateau de, 209 
Westminster Abbey, 392 Ohoirs in Ohurches, 150 St. Gall Abbey Plan, 223 Harrod’s Rebuilding, 97 
Weimar, 170 Olarendon Picture Gallery, the, 38 St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 231 Heidelberg Castle, 1 
Colouring in Painting, 143 St. Paul’s Cathedral, 351 Honey in Embalming, 241 
Colour Schemes, 334 Sta Sophia, 286 Housing the Working Classes, 113 
| | Connoisseurship, 222 Saracenic Mosaic, 23 Ireland, Ancient Laws and Institutes, 17 
| Oonstable’s System, 311 Sculpture, Ancient, 63 Irish Industries, 145 
| J | Contrast and Opposition, 311 Sculpture, Qualities of, 191 Tron and Steel Sections, 401 
Reviews :— Correggio, 230 Selinunte, Temple of, 231 Jacob v, Southend Corporation, 385 
Ancient Coffers and Cupboards, their Daguerre, L, J. M., 399 Shakespeare, Roubiliac’s Statue of, 63 Krupp Works, the, 161 
History and Description from the Da Vinci and the Venetian School, 375 Statuary in Greek Temples, 23 Land Transfer Acts, 33 
| Earliest Times to the Middle of the | Da Vinci’s MSS., 375 Stothard’s Harly Oareer, 230 Lanyon, Charles, 161 
Sixteenth Century, by Fred Roe, 387 | Deceptions in Medieval Castles, 374 Stothard’s “ Wellington Shield,” 151 Law Oourts, 401 
_ Architectural Gardens of Italy, a Series Domesday Book, the, 400 Style in Art and Literature, 254 Liverpool Oathedral, 1, 17, 177, 257 
| of Photogravure Plates from Photo- | Doric Order, the, 271 Thorwaldsen, 223 Liverpool School of Architecture, 97 
graphs made for and selected by A. Egyptian Proportions, 39 Tibetan Monasteries, 151 Manchester Infirmary, 129 
Holland Forbes, 404 | Egyptian Sculpture, 367 Uniformity and Variety, 143 Melbourne Hospital, 209 
Architecture, Industry and Wealth, col- | Eighteenth-Century Gardens, 311 Verrio, La Guerre and Thornhill, 95 “Modern Oarpenter, the,’ 145 
lected Papers by William Morris, 291 | Engraving and Painting, 191 Waits, the, 407 Miintz, Eugéne, 289 
Harth, the, in Relation to the Preserva- Faun, the, of Praxiteles, 286 Westminster Abbey and St. Margaret’s, Musée Carnavalet, 65 
tion and Destruction of Oontagia, | Flaxman’s “ Shield of Achilles,” 222 407 Museums, 401 
being the Milroy Lectures delivered at Flemish Settlements, 143 Wilton, Joseph, 15 Natural Gas, 273 
the Royal Oollege of Physicians in Floors in Ohurch Towers, 71 Works of Art, Position of, 39 “ Octroi Duties,” 401 
1899, together with other papers on Florentine and Doric Architecture, 151 Wren’s Oharter, 366 Old St. Paul’s, 273 
Sanitation, by G. V. Poore, M.D.,228 Gardening, Composition in, 23 Ordnance Maps, 145 
Encyclopedia Britannica, the new | Giotto’s Transitional Period, 222 Osborne House, 97 
volumes of the, 36, 84, 163, 259, 339, 371 Greek Oraftsmen, 16 Osiris, M., and Malmaison, 385 
Formal Gardens in England and Scot- | Greek Painting, 127, 150 —=T Oxford Assessments, 97 
land, their Planning and Arrange- Harmony in Architecture, 254 Panthéon Pictures, 129 
ment, Architectural and Ornamental Hearthstone, 254 Paris, Museum of Decorative Art, 113 
_ Features, by H. Inigo Triggs, Ilus- Heraldic Devices, 70 Paris Signs Competition, 369 
__ trated by 72 Plates from Drawings by Houses of Athens, 366 The Week :— ; Paris Underground, 353 
the Author, and 53 reproduced from Imported Art, 63 American Building Laws, 161 Paris Wood-paving, 161 
Photographs by Oharles Latham, 323. | Tndivid uality in Art, 336 Amsterdam and Lighting, 145 Pavillon de Madame, 225 
Georgian Period, the, being Measured | Indo-European Building, 150 Ancient Street Names, 81 Peterborough Cathedral Restoration, 17 
Drawings of Colonial Work, Illustra- Jerusalem, 23 Anderson, Sir R. Rowand, 305 Philadelphia Water Rates, 353 
tions by E. Eldon Deane, E. P. Morrill Keynsham Church. 286 Antokolski, Anton, 81 Pont au Double, 257 
| and C. M. Bill, 131 Laocoon, the, 70 Archeological Expeditions, 321 Portsmouth Parish Church, 49 
_ House Mottoes and Inscriptions, Old and Lares and Penates, 367 Architects’ Charges, 33, 369 Queen Victoria Street Fire, 49, 65 
New, by S. F. A. Caulfield, 324 Le Blon, James Christopher, 71 Art Masters, Society of, 337 Railway Gauges, 337 
_ Measured Drawings of Old Oak English Light and Shade, 63 Bagatelle, 17 Realism, 289 
Furniture, also some remains of archi- Lighting of Portraiture, 112 Baker, Sir Benjamin, 369 Rheims Memorial, 209 
tectural woodwork,  plasterwork, Liibeck, 271 Barlow, Wm. Henry, 321 Rights of Way, 65 
metalwork, glazing, &c., by John Mexican and Egyptian Paintings, 335 Belgian Limestone, 321 Rome, Works of Art in, 177 
Weymouth Hurrell, 115 Miniature Painting, 96 Besnard, M., 193 Sanitary Congress, 161 
Modern Mural Decoration, by A. Lys Mohammedan Domed Tombs, 352 Bossuet, 305 ; Sanitary Institute Journal, 289 
Baldry, 19 Moorish Work in Spain, 351 Bricklaying Machines, 161 Sardinian Chapel, 225 
| Modern Practical Joinery, a Treatise | Moor, Jacob, and Roman Gardens, 374 Brighton Electric Railway, 225 School Buildings, 129 
_ on the Practice of Joiner's Work by | Mousa, the Burgh of, 191 Bruand and Hardouin Mansart, 33 Selmersheim, M., 65 
__ Hand and Machine, by George Ellis, 51 © = Murillo, B. E.,151 Builders’ Strikes, 289 Sewer Hftluents, 161 
Surveying as Practised by Civil Engi- | Narni Cathedral, 406 Building By-laws, 369 Sonning Bridges, 193, 305 
heers and Surveyors, by John White- Nero’s Golden House, 352 Building Construction, Reports, 129 Soothill Quarry Accident, 193 
law, jun., A.M.Inst.C.E., 275 Nile Barrage, 335 “Business Illustrated,” 81 Southsea Drainage, 113 
The Modern Homestead, its Arrange- Norman Architecture, 127 Oairo Antiquities, 321 Steam-rollers, 241 
ment and Oonstruction, by Richurd Northern Metalwork, 63 Campanile, the, 81, 369 Steindl, Emerich, 177 
Henderson, 147 Notre-Dame, Calais, 366 Carnegie Trust, the, 177 Tara, Hill of, 1 
Opie’s Last Days, 204 Oast-iron Beams, 241 Toller v, Spiers & Pond, 385 
Painters and Sculptors of Greece, 407 Charlemagne, 273 Tiihtitiim Memorial, 257 
== - Painters’ Architecture, 39 Ohateau d’Eu, the, 321 Unstable Foundations, 129 
| Paintings and Sketches, 112 Chislehurst Tunnel Subsidence, 49 Ventilation in Law Courts, 49 
| Petworth Carved Room, 374 Chopin Memorial, 177 Veronese Antiquities, 113 
‘esserze:— Picture Galleries, Colouring of, 223 City Paving, 257 Vibert, Jean Georges, 65 
| Agamemnon, the Veiled Face of, 204 : Pictures and Teaching, 407 Olarson v. Mayor of Tamworth, 97 Villa Borghese, 241 
Analogy in Painting, 70 | Picturesque Scenery, 335 Oollier’s “In the Venusberg,” 33 Waterford Church, 273 
Aquitanian Style, the, 287 Pisa and Durham, 223 O-operaniony iss Vanes. Dee 
_ Architectural Effect, 375 Pliny on Ancient Art, 352 Cooper v. Edinburgh Corporation, 401 Willett Pottery , 505 : . 
Architecture, Sculpture and Painting, Porch, the, in Architecture, 127 Oork Exhibition, the, 49 Workmen a Compensation, At; 17s6bs 
231 _ Poussin and Jan Steen, 375 Orewe Station Accident, 225 Zola, Emile, 209 
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Apollo Theatre, 168 

Ashford, House at, 264 

Barnet Green, Residence, 184 
Beacon Tower, Walmer, 89 
Berkhampstead, Houses at, 296 
Bramley Baths, 120 

British Uralite Factory, 8 
Burlington Mansions, 264 
Burton Oourt, 328 

Cheapside Premises, 104 
Olothworkers’ Hall, 296 
Ooachmakers’ Hall, 392 

Crewe Municipal Offices, 216 
Dacre House, 328 

Deptford Municipal Buildings, 280 
East Grinstead Fire Station, 360 
Egham, House at, 376 

Electra House, 232 

Fernsham Hiil, 248 

Finchley Road Ohurch, 200 


Armstrong & Wright, 392 

Bailey, T. J., 376 

Belcher, John, 232 

Briggs, R,A., 344 

Bromley, A. N., 344 

Cipriani, J. B., 168 

Olayton & Black, 152 

Coggill, W. Mason, 72 

Collcutt, T. E., 56, 72, 104, 120, 136,152, 
168, 184, 200 

Oorder, J. S., 184 

Oreed, Richard, 360 

Oresswell, H. O., 136 

Dening, O. F. W., 216 

Dixon, A. E., 216 
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Fishery Estate, Maidenhead, 248 

Glenroy, Finchley, 120 

Goring Church Tower, 184 

Hackney Board School, 376 

Hadleigh National School, 296 

Hanover Square, New Premises, 376 

Harrogate Town Hall, 24, 40, 56 

Henrietta Street Mansions, 376 

Hereford Oathedral, 8, 24, 40, 56, 72, 90, 

' 104, 120, 152, 184, 232, 248, 296, 312, 328, 

344, 360, 376, 392, 408 

Hope Inn, Leeds, 72 

Hove Banking Premises, 152 

Institute of Mechanical Engineers, 264 

King’s Oollege School, Wimbledon, 200 

La France sous les Oapétiens, les Valois 
et les Bourbons, 8 

Lansdowne Soldiers’ Home, 90 


Lentonhurst, Nottingham, 312 
Liverpool Oathedral, 344 
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Lloyds, 56, 72, 104, 120, 136, 152, 168, 184, 
200 

Lombard Street Signs, 232 

Medway, House on the, 104 

Menpes, M., Studio, 72 

Mortimer House, South Kensington, 264 

Mythological Scene, Cipriani, 168 

Old Oolwyn, Houses at, 248 

Park Lane, House, 408 

Park Street, Houses in, 136 

Prince Bliicher, Walsall, 72 

Printers’ Premises, Oroydon, 184 

Public Benefit Stores, 90 

Quarry Mount, Merstham, 408 

Queen’s Hotel, Leicester Square, 72, 90 

Reigate Tea House, 328 

Rhinefield, Hants, 24 

River Plate House, 360 

Royal Insurance Oompany, New Offices, 152 

St. David’s, Bathgate, 232 : 
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Fairley, J. Graham, 104, 200, 232 

Feacy, J., 312 2 

Fletcher, Banister, & Sons, 136, 200, 216, 
264, 392 

Fogerty, R., 90 

Freeman, Albert C., 152 

Gale, A. J., 280 

Gordon, H, Huntley, 390 

Graves, Walter, 104 

Hare, H. T.. 24, 216 

Hickton & Farmer, 56, 72, 248 

Hoffman, Paul, 328 

Hughes, A. E., 376 

_ Lanchester, Stewart & Rickards, 280 

Lehmann, Henri, 8 


Marshall & Bradley, 296 
Marshall, Arthur, 312 
Milton, E. Stanley, 184 
North, Sidney V., 104 
Palgrave & Co., 248 
Perks, Sydney, 184 
Poley, E. W., 120 
Richards, T, R., 512, 376 
Rodway, E. G., 216 
Russell & Mallows, 280 
Sachs, Edwin O., 8, 40, 90 
Salmon, O. E., 328 
Savile & Martin, 72. 90 
Sharp, Lewin, 168 


' Waller & Sons, 248 


act anuary 9,1 03. 


St. David’s, Sandgate, 200 

St. Gervais, Gisors, 136 
Shannon Factory, 90 

Sloane Street, 64, 264 
Solsgirth, 104 

Southend, House at, 184 
Stabling at Warlingham, 360 
Stationers’ Hall, 328, 360 
Stelling Hall, 392 

Swanley Junction Chapel, 152, 1 
Syward Lodge, Dorchester, 312 
Telephone House, 344 
Trocadéro Bar, 296 
Twickenham, New Premises, 312 
Walmer Lodge, 40 

Wesley Oentenary Hall, 136 ? 
Wesleyan Ohurch, Sheffield, 248 
Westgate-on-Sea, Houses at, 392 
Westgate-on-Sea Observatory, 392 
White Hart, Reading, 312 i 


Slade, Basil, 264 

Spalding & Spalding, 200 » 
Tenison, A. H. R., 296 
Thomas, A, Brumwell, 280 
Trevail, Sylvanus, 90, 168 
Waddington, Son, & Dunkerley, | 
Wade, F. B., 264 =o 
Wakley, H. M., 376 ; 
Walker, Romaine & Tanner, 24 _ 
Walker, W. H. Romaine, 408 — 
Walker, W., 184 Ps 


Webb, Geo. W., 312 2 
Wilson, Butler & Oglesby, 120 
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Architect and Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

in view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 

connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 

the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
tn the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

Lhe authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ASHTON-IN-MAKERFIELD —Dec. 31.—Designs, &c., are 
invited for the enlargement of the Infectious Diseases Hospital. 
The architect whose plans are accepted and approved will be 
retained by the Council to carry out the work at the usual pro- 
fessional charges. Plan of the hospital site, together with full 
particulars of the alterations and extensions required, may be 
obtained from Mr. T. Burgess, surveyor, at the Council Offices. 


BRIDGWATER.—Feb. 28.—Plans, specifications and esti- 
mates are invited in competition for power and appliances to 
deal with the accumulations of silt in portions of the river 
Parrett. Mr. W. T. Baker, town clerk, King Square, Bridg- 
water. ‘ 


CapE TOWN.—Jan. 31.—The Council of the University of 
the Cape of Good Hope invite designs for the erection of 
aniversity buildings. Premiums of 4022. 2007. and 1oo/. will 
be awarded to the authors of the designs placed first, second 
and third respectively. Particulars of the competition may be 
_ obtained on application to the Registrar at Cape Town, or to 

the Agent-General in London. 


-workhouse. 


HULL.— Mar. 31. —Designs in competition are invited for the 
extension of the town hall. Premiums of 300/., 200/, and _ 100d. 
are offered. Mr. E. Laverack, town clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.—Jan..15.—Plans and designs are 
invited for a central home and cottage homes for children of 
both sexes in the Kingston Road, in the parish of New Malden. 
A premium for the first three selected plans of 257, 157. and 
to/. respectively is offered. Mr. Jas. Edgell, clerk, Union 
Offices, Coombe Lane, Kingston-on-Thames. 

ST. IVES, CORNWALL.—Jan. 31.—Competitive plans are 
invited for the erection of municipal buildings, to consist of a 
guildhall, council-chamber, jury room, public hall, town clerk’s 
office, surveyor’s office, treasurer’s office, muniment room, 
parochial office, mayor’s parlour and fire-brigade station and 
offices. Premiums of 70/. and 30/. respectively will be awarded 
to the architects whose plans and specifications are considered 
to. be first and second in order of merit. Mr. Edward Boase, 
town clerk, Town Clerk’s Office, St. Ives, Cornwall. 

SUTTON COLDFIELD.—Feb. 20.-—Designs are invited for 
the erection of a town hall adjoining the council house, the 
total expenditure to be limited to 7,000/. Premiums of 50/, 
302. and 20/. respectively will be awarded for the three best 
designs in order of merit. Mr. W. A. Clarry, C.E., borough 
surveyor, Council House, Sutton Coldfield. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BETHNAL GREEN —Jan. 5.—For erection of dormitories 
maternity wards and other buildings at Waterloo Road work- 
house, Bishop’s Road, Victoria Park, N.E. Mr. W. A. Finch, 
architect, 76 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 

BOOTLE.—Jan. 2.—For erection of superstructure of a school 
for 1,000 children, Linacre Lane, Bootle, Lancs. Mr. Thomas 
Cox, architect, 11 Dale Street, Liverpool. 

BRIDLINGTON.—Jan. 3.—For erection of new terrace steps 
and alteration of the present steps at Bridlington grammar 
school. Mr. John Woodmansey, secretary to the Governors, 
24 Cambridge Street, Bridlington. 

BRISTOL.—Dec. 31.—For second instalment of the super- 
structure of the Avonbank electricity works, Feeder Road, com- 
prising steelwork, masonry, concrete, &c. Mr. H. Faraday 
Proctor, city electrical engineer, Temple Back, Bristol. 

DORKING —Dec. 31.—For alterations and repairs at the 
Mr. William Shearburn, architect, South Street, 
Dorking. 

DURHAM.—Jan. 5.—For erection of new Board schools at 
Heworth. Mr. H. Miller, architect, Felling. 

EssEX.—Jan. 7.—For erection of the Carnegie free library 
at Grays, Essex, and for furnishing, lighting and heating the 
same. Mr. Christopher M. Shiner, architect, 6, 7 and 
8 Crutched Friars, E.C. 

GOOLE.—Dec. 30.—For erection of a mortuary chapel at 
Swinefleet. Mr. H. B. Thorp, architect, Goole. 

GRASMERE.—Jan. 3.—For rebuilding Goody Bridge, Gras- 
mere, Westmorland. Mr. J. Bintley, 7 Lowther Street, Kendal. 

GREAT AyYTON.—Dec. 29 —For erectionof proposed new 
police-station, &c., at Great Ayton, Yorks, Mr. Walter H. 
Brierley, county architect, 13 Lendal, York. 


HASLINGDEN.—For erection of brick chimney. Messrs: 
Nicholas, Tomlinson & Sons, Plantation Mill, Haslingden. 

HAVERHILL.—Jan. 3.—For rebuilding Melborn Bridge, 
Haverhill, Suffolk. Mr. A. Ainsworth Hunt, county architect, 
Sudbury. 

HuLL —Dec. 24 —For alterations and additions to 39 and 
40 Prospect Street, Hull. Mr. B. S. Jacobs, architect, Lincoln’s 
Inn Buildings, Bowl Alley Lane, Hull. 


ee / 


FRED VERITY & SON’S 


SKYLIGHTS WITH PATENT LIFTERS. 


SIMPLE YET EFFECTIVE. 
The Lifters can be supplied separately if required, for attaching to ordinary wood lights. 
KINDLY 


FRED VERITY & SON, Call Lane, Leeds. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—In specifying any of our Specialties, Architects will greatly 
oblige us by using the name FRED YERITY & SON. 


WILL HOLD FAST IN ANY POSITION. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 
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HuLL. — Dec. 31.— For erection of thirty-four artisans’ 
dwellings in Rustenburgh Street. Mr. Joseph H. Hirst, city 
architect, Town Hall, Hull. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 1.—For erection of priest’s house at Glen- 
ville, co. Cork. Mr. Samuel F. Hynes, architect, 21 South 
Mall, Cork. 

IRELAND.— Jan. 6 —For erection of cottages in the various 
townlands of Strabane. Mr. J. E. Sharkie, clerk, District 
Council Offices, Strabane. 

IRELAND. — Dec. 31. — For erection of twenty-seven 
labourers’ dwellings as follows :—Twenty-three cottages at 
Howth, three cottages at Maynetown, and one cottage at 
Killester, Dublin. Mr. John O’Neill, clerk, North Brunswick 
Street, Dublin. 

JARROW.—Dec. 29.—For alterations and additions to the 
Dunn Street school. Mr. T. H. Spencer, clerk, U.D. School 
Board, Jarrow. 

KESWICK.—For erection of a house at Keswick. Mr. 
Henry A. Cheers, architect, Twickenham. 

LEYTONSTONE.—Jan. 5.—For erection of Norlington Road 
schools, Leytonstone, Essex. Mr. William Jacques, architect, 
2 Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


MANCHESTER.—Jan. 7 —For putting-in the foundations of 
the proposed chief fire station and police station in London 
Road, Fairfield Street, Whitworth Street and Commerce 
Street. Mr. William Windsor, surveyor, 37 Brown Street, 
Manchester. 

NORTHWICH —Jan. 6—For extension of the Victoria In- 
firmary, Northwich, consisting of ward accommodation for 
twenty-two beds, operating theatre and other offices. Mr. J. 
Holland, architect, Hayhurst Street, Northwich. 

RHODESIA.—Feb. 26.—For establishment and working of 
an electric tramway system, Bulawayo. Messrs. Davis & 
Soper, 54 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 

SALE.—Dec. 30.—For street works in the following roads: 
—Baxter Road, tar macadam; Oldfield Road, ordinary 
macadam; Lynwood Grove, ordinary macadam; Stanley 
Gores sett paving. Mr. W. Holt, surveyor, Council Offices, 

ale. 

SCOTLAND.—Dec. 27.—For additions to Invercauld Arms 
hotel, Braemar. Messrs. Jenkins & Marr, architects, 16 
Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 


SCOTLAND.—Jan. 19 __For erection of new station buildings 
at Wemyss Bay and Inverkip. Mr. J. Blackburn, secretary, 
Caledonian Railway Company, 302 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 

TEIGNMOUTH.—Jan. 6.—For extensions and alterations at 
the gasworks. Mr. J. Alex. Gray, gas engineer, Teignmouth. 

TROWPRIDGE.—Jan..5.—For erection of an isolation hospital 
for thirty patients at Trowbridge, Wilts. Mr. J. Hugh Good- 
man, architect, Town Hall Chambers, Reading. 

WALES.—Dec. 28.—For erection of twenty-five houses at 
Pengam. Mr. David Williams, Board schools, Pengam. 

WALES.—Dec. 28.—For erection of house and shop at 
Gwain-cae Gurwain, near Brynamman. Mr. Bartholomew, 
architect, Greenville House, Brynamman. 

WALES.—Dec. 31.—For erection of new business premises 
at the corner of Alexandra Road and Terrace Road (opposite 
the railway station), Aberystwyth. Mr. J. Arthur Jones, archi- 
tect, 7 Queen’s Terrace, Aberystwyth. 

WALES.—Jan 5.—For erection of ninety-five cottages at 
Aber, near Caerphilly. Mr. E. Thomas, 19 Eirw Road, Porth. 

WALES —Jan. 5.—For erection of ninety-five cottages at 
Abertridwr, near Caerphilly. Mr. Edmund Thomas, 19 Eirw 
Road, Porth, Pontypridd. 

WATER FULFORD.—Dec. 3t.—For erection of a lunatic 
asylum at Water Fulford, near the city of York. Mr. A. Creer, 
architect, Guildhall, York. 

WHITEHAVEN.—Dec. 24-—For erection of two semi-de- 
tached houses at Hensingham. Mr. A. Huddart, architect, 
22 Lowther Street, Whitehaven. 

WIGAN.—Dec. 27.For erection of fourteen cottages in 
Ellis Street and eleven in Eckersley Street, off Whelley. Mr. 
Harold Jevons, town clerk, Municipal Buildings, Wigan. 

YorRK.—Dec. 31.—For erection of a lunatic asylum at 
Water Fulford, near the city of York. Mr. A. Creer, architect, 
Guildhall, York. 


A NEw Congregational mission hall at Vickerstown, Walney 
Island, which has been erected on a site given by Messrs. 
Vickers, Sons & Maxim, is now open. The hall will accom- 
modate 150, 


PATENT INDURATED STONE. 


MANUFACTURED PATENT INDURATED STONE CO. Ltd. City Offices: 24 Gt. St. Helen’s, London, E.C. — 


Works—-MILLWALL, E. 


THOROUGHLY MATURED SLABS, CONCRETE SANITARY TUBES, CONCRETE MAN- 
HOLES, PATENT IN SITU PAYING, 


Solignum 
Wood Preservative. 


Prevents Dry Rot, 
Fungus, Decay, &c. 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 


Particulars from MAT OR & CO. 


Ltda. Solignum Depot, 


TO WINDSOR CASTLE FOR H.M. THE KING. 
Payments extended over any number of years for Vestries, Corporations, and District Councils. 
No Laminations. 


SILLS, HEADS, BAY WINDOWS, &c. 


and is a pleasing 
Stain. 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 


HULL. 


Te ee Sere Seen DE ee ee ee eee 


Perfect Foothold. Cope and Work like Natural Stone. 
Face equal to a Polished Flag. Natural York Stone Appearance. 
X 


exnis! 


No Air Cavities. Non-Porous. — Frostproof. went 
Wear alike full Depth of Slab. yonts®? 
Hydraulic Pressure over 1,000 Tons. co yo 


Never becomes Slippery. 
c Contractors 


, GP 2 


Suitable alike 


WILL LAST A CENTURY. 
The HARD YORK NONSLIP STONE CO: 


(BRANCH OF BROOKES, LTD.), 


Head Offices: HALIFAX. 


for STEPS, LANDINGS, © 
WINDOW and DOOR HEADS, © 
SILLS, JAMBS, or any purpose for which — 
NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL STONE CAN BE USED. | 


London, N.W.: 22 SOMERS TOWN (Midlana Railway): — 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TENDERS. | HERNE BAY. 


For erection of pavilion, band-stand, reading-rooms, lavatories, 


BRADFORD. &c., at East Cliff, Herne Bay. Mr. F. W. J. PALMER, 
For erection of underground convenience, steps and retaining | surveyor to the Council, architect. Quantities by Messrs. 
walls. to open space at the junction of Sunbridge Road and | beam & THEOBALD, 110 Great Russell Street, Bed- 
Southgate, Bradford. ord Squzre. 
Accepted tenders. Paramor & Sons : - : - ; - £5200 O O 
@. Booth & Son, Great Horton, Bradford, excavator, mason bs Maran ; % ; : , ‘ Dhabi dy ee 
ndiceliver: a oeager! 2 : : : : aie) 59) .45997a4Os*-O 
_ y Denne & S 
S. Thirkhill, Walker Court, East Bowling, Bradford, joiner. Tita eee Gee ee 
G. Jackson, 48A Gaythorne Road, Bradford, plumber and Wala 3" ina) j ; F get del pe 
glazier. la J. Adcock. . . : . - ; - 4895 9 0 
W. & E. Mitchell, Idle, Bradford, plast erer and concreter. a et Welby . : ; : : ‘ ; sph S A 
F. Fox, Sackville Street, Bradford, ironfounder and smith. purines splat 4° : : : : : Cle hae cara aha 
E. T. J. Adams : F : : : 44,5909 0 0 
For supply of retorts and of frrebricks and fireclay required in A. S. Ingleton . . . . . . - 4,487 0 0 
the fixing of such retorts during year 1903. Gann GOM isc) Mae oP i ae gene ely 3) 4.445 
J. MORTON & Co, Bradford (accepied ). Tome 
For erection of proposed district baths, Drummond Road, | For erecting an ornamental wooden shelter on the Esplanade, 
Bradford. Bangor, co. Down. Mr. E. L. Woops, C.E, architect. 
Accepted tenders. J. Colville . é : : : iyo’ . £12819 
M. Booth & Sons, excavator, mason and bricklayer. For sewerage works in Barrack Lane, Skerries, Balrothery. 
B. Sugden & Sons, concreter. T. HEENEY, Balbriggan (accepted). : ~7,124 “Oo 
J. Copley, carpenter and joiner. 
R. H. Dewhirst, smith and ironfounder. LAMBETH. 
S. Rushworth, plumber and glazier. For alterations at 112 Westminster Bridge Road, S.E. 
B. Sugden & Sons, plasterer, R. Harding & Sons ad) AeLU ES PLT 30382 ©'o 
Hill & Nelson, slater. HY Hissey* 30a ae ae ee * MTSE No 
F. Copley, painter. J. Haydon . ; ; : : : : . 98 Io o 
T."Pearce .~: : : - : : SFr) OF ELT. 210 
We Fitch? *. : ; ‘ os erin. ~ « -96/7'0" oO 
GREAT YARMOUTH. E. Mills , ; ‘ : : : f 7 95) Foto 
For erection of girls’ home at The Hollies, Gorleston. Mr. J. Shelbourne & Co: . : : ‘ ‘ 4° 9522.0) "<0 
WALTER LAKE, architect, Regent Street, Great Yarmouth. Davis & Clayton . ‘ : : : : ORO 
Carter & Wrigh : ; : 2 c »4£1,006-0 0 H. Kent : ; : , ; ‘ ‘ = 604.0. 5 
Ta bray : : : : : : 938 0 oO J. Parsons . : ; ; : P ; pt coe Oe 6 
Waliowesi. . : : 7 : : Hay ob Oye) H. Bragg & Sons : : E ; : 3. TO sO 
Jary . : - : - : - : : 880 0 Oo 
Everitt . : ; : - : F : 875 0 Oo LEWISHAM. 
F. Cockrell 3 p : ‘ : 3 : 872 10 0 | For providing and erecting a fire-escape staircase at the union 
Smith Bros. .. . eee é ; : 805 0 oO workhouse. . 
A. E. Bond . oh, «3 : : ; zs 799 0 Oo CADOGAN IRON WorKsS, LTD., King’s’ Road, 
Moore & SONS, Great Yarmouth (accepted) . jhe? for Ke: Chelsea, S.W. (accepted) . : : F :4£73 1010 


ESTAB.] LIMITED, (1871. 


nee ete SPHUALTE paving coMPANY. MINETT & G0. 


ae _ SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING MILLS. 
= Telegrams, ASPHALTE i Telephone, Mouldings worked to any Design 
RTT Hy at Lowest possible Rates. 
“uinmer, Lonvon.” CIM 2437 os Geom 


Bia ies Scaffold Boards Cut, Cornered, and 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE Hooped with Iron at very Low Rates. 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, Prices on Application. 


Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. PLOUGH BRID GE, 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices 


2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. ROTHE RHITHE 


(Adjoining Surrey Commercial Docks). 


| L MINOUS PAINT —— 
. 


MANY MEDALS AwaARDED. EDWARDS & MEDWAY 
Kennington Steam Joinery Works, 
Mi: C. HORNE & SONS, LIMITED. ° FTMERRED ST), KENNINGTON CROSS, S.E. 


5 TORRENS STREET CITY ROAD, E.C. /HIGH-CLASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 
‘and every description of STONEWORK executed 


FINEST “HYDRO” MADE. 
‘POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
MOTHER WELIL. on the premises. 


Catalogues Free, Architects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 


THE 
a | FRENCH ASPHALTE C0, ‘despatch. ESTIMATES GIVEN 9N APELIC ATION. 
WORTLEY FIRE CLAY CO, —rmccerrecer=- HE,VALLONGO SLATE AND 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo. utd.), oe ene write van ps elon fice ol (65 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
e Sphaite supple rom e ompany & 
ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. SLATE SLABS of any dimensionsfor 


GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS |g raurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., Bc Ube Baths, Tanks, tuiliard Beds, &o,, &e. 


RICHARD |D. BATCHELOR, CADOGAN IRONWORKS 


9 es Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. Qing Xan STANLEY BRIDGE 
Let JOM 8 a3 ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY Sey 78 9G a fOr 
DEP po oP CP Po : e, 2°° %e, %e 
Gre FF AOL ov % *&, Op “ea, 
o38 Sethe WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR, 72% "%;,% CHELSEA, S.W. 
wt%sr os LARGEST STEAM WELI-BorING. Toots IN THE KINGDOM. Pa <On Te Columns, Girders, Roofs, Railings, 


73 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON;. and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. Ornamental Work, Castings, &c. 
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LONDON. 


For erection of a dust destructor at the Gore Farm Hospital. 


Heenan & Froude, Ltd. 

Meldrum Bros., Ltd. 

T. Smart . 

Universal Engineering Co, 

Refuse Destructors, Ltd. 

Manlove, Alliott & Co. 

R. H. B. Neal . 

W. F. Mason, Ltd. 

W. F. Blay . 

J. & F. Wilson 

Enness Bros. 

J. Lonsdale 

GARDNER & HAZELL, 84 Canonbury 
Islington, N. (accepted ) . 

Radford & Greaves . 

G. Chesswass 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


accommodation—boys, 389; girls, 
total, 1,142, New School, Grange Hill 


Lathey Bros. 

F. & H. F. Higgs 
J. Greenwood . : 
W. Johnson & Co., Ltd . 
W. H. Lorden & Son 
L. H. & R. Roberts 
G. Munday & Sons. 
W. Downs 

E. Lawrance & Sons 
McCormick & Sons 
J. Garrett & Son 

G. E. Wallis & Sons 
J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. 
Treasure & Son ; 
J. Marsland & Sons 
J. & C. Bowyer 
Stimpson & Co. 


For 


° 


J. & M. Patrick,* London and Rochester 
* Recommended for acceptance. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 


For enlargement—boys, 100; girls, Ico ; infants, 100; total, 
Ft DEOL 0 3c0, New Park Road. 
Bair Tas .0 esi & Go-autdy & ® ° £4,614 QO 40 
200.5.0° "0 W. Smith & ‘Son ° ‘ ° - 4,547: 0 -o 
298 0 oO W. Johnson & Co, Ltd. 4,480 0 oO 
280 I0 oO J. Marsland & Sons . 4,456 0 oO 
275 0 O J. Garrett & Sons 4,390 9 O 
244 0 O F. & H.F. Higgs . : ° 4,366 O=.0 
225 18 3 Martin Wells & Co., Ltd. . A322. SO 50: 
180 0 Oo E. P. Bulled & Co. 4,261 O © 
176 8 8 E. Triggs 4,261 Oo O 
175 0 o| J. Appleby. 4,250 0 O 
R5OGLO 10 Lathey Bros. . 4,205 0 O 
Road, W. J. Mitchell & Son AI7T (O20 
135 0.40 Rice & Son 3 3,995 oO © 
83 10 0 Johnson & Co.*. ; se 2 E 3,861 0 0 
58 10 ©| For providing new offices for both depart eae and altering: 
the position of coal store in connection with same ; also: 
providing oak fencing to form separate playgrounds, 
Galleywall Road (special school). 
Ty. Green, : ‘ ; £527 o 2 
2 W. Downs 458 0 Oo 
380; infants, 382— J. Appleby . 3 425 0 0 
Road, H. Groves ; , 425 0 0 
£28) 647 0 O J. Garrett & Son . % . 40Ol O © 
28,582) :0° 10 Belcher & Co., Ltd. " - 6 ESOS. 20 Oo 
28,147 0 O TAC; Chalkley ¥ ? : ais 31970 MO 
27,992 © ©} For providing glazed partition to divide classroom C, and 
. 27,888 © © reversing stepped flooring in one of these rooms for left 
27,812 0 0 light, including bricking-up fireplaces and providing open. 
CTY ft ee portable stoves and new flues and stack in connection with 
ik ego au oa same, for warming the redivided rooms in each case, 
ee OLY One 2 Alverton Street (boys and girls). 
26,708 © 0 H. Line, schedule prices Sg + 15 a cent. 
26,642 0 © Maxwell Bros, Ltd. . : . £495 0 0 
26,487 0 0 T. D. Leng . . eee + EA8O 20-16 
26,297 0 © W. Downs. 5 é + 3080: 
25,996 © © W. V. Goad 5 » .384--0' “0 
25:942 0 0 J. Marsland & Sons «37g HO 
25,878 © O} ‘W. Akers & Co. . . 1397 aw 
25,440 0 0 H. Groves ; ; Z18 0.0 
Paid? Soe SOS enG KEMP (accepted ) 285 0 0: 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, ' 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, H.0., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ‘“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
GOLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


or with Receipt, 5s. 


Certificate Boers for Instalments, 3s. ; 
L OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TARGHS, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. page ie Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per r 


OLDACRES & cO., 52 CHANCERY LANE, 


aN W.O. 
Quantities ’’ Box, 14” x9" x 


’, 2s. each 
Tele. No. 1021 P.Q. Central. Telegrams, ‘ 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 


/POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds). 
”|POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W, 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1903, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s, Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIO 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.H. 


NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. 

UANTITIES, &c., HLECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 
“ Quantities’? Box, 14 in. by 9 in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 
W. HARDAKER, 18 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 


199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
narded on Application. 
MrpaL AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiies 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and Artists’ 
averials of every description. 
EYL’ ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.¢. 


TT. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, 
§6 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


PLEASE SPECIFY 


SAM DEARDS’ 


PATENT 


‘'SELF-LOCKING” GLAZING, 


;The removable Lead Cap and ‘‘Self-Locking”’ Steel Bar 
are special features that no other systems possess, 
Requires no Nuts, Boits, Screws, or Packing. 
VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW, 
pele 34 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 


Guaranteed 5 Years, 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Traeing Papers (40 different kinds). 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73inches wide). 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, 


WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 185 Westminster. 
Telegraphic Address, Cartoons, London.’ 
A ee 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS: 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. © 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored, 
Telegrams, ‘“‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


BEEGHINGS, LTD. 


\ What we 


can do 


for YOU.” 


Write us to send you, Post Free, the above beautifully 
printed Pamphlet. 


—= 163 STRAND — 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued 


For providing one additional classroom of fifty for 
department, also new cloak-room, Thomas Street. 


val 
g 


a 
aa 
wi 


5 


G. Munday & Sons . “£1 1257) Gee.O 
H. Wall & Co. . - F A 1,079 0 O 
Marchant & Hirst . : , ¥,072 0, oO 
Treasure & Son é T0620) 10 
Perry & Co. . £043. 0)" 0 
W. Gregar& Son. 1,042 0 O 
W. Shurmur & Sons, Ltd. 999 9 oO 
E. Lawrance & Sons E Si fe) Ye 
Clarke & Bracey 978 oO oO 
Staines & Son . : 9705.0. .0 
J. Willmott & Sons . ‘ 945 2 0 
W. King & Son 4 937 90 0 
CuO ss : 889 0 o 
F, & F. J. Wood d : : i ‘ 877 0 oO 
Lathey Bros.* . P ? : d ‘ 79} 0 0 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


For removing present lath-and-plaster partition, and providing 
two new sliding glazed partitions in order to divide 
classrooms B and C into three rooms ; providing an open- 
fire stove for warming the middle room and constructing 


a brick flue in connection with same; also providing a sky- i 


light for improving light in middle room, Rendlesham 
Road {S M.). 


London School Furniture Co. . . : £395 0 
J. Grover & Son . F c 296 oa 
Barrett & Power . : 280 o 
W. Shurmur & Sons, Ltd. 5 ms eayfle\ We’ 
F. & F. J. Wood. , . : 27080 
W. Martin . . : : ‘ sa) 201 sO 
STEVENS BROs, (accepted) . . ‘ ; e2N9i 10 


For glazed partition to divide classroom R and constructing 
new fireplace to warm one of the divided rooms ; also pro- 
viding six ventilating skylights, viz., to classrooms, I, K, 

M, N, P, Q, Old Castle Street a: 


Unsigned : : ‘ £496 oe) 
G. Barker . . : : c 4 a 420 0 O 
sone Sk Oe imam - ; ; 2051, OO 

A. J. SHEFFIELD (accepted ) 305 0 Oo 


OCOO0O00000 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 


The interiors of the following schools will be cleaned 
between December 13, 1902, and January 3, 1903, and the 
exteriors of the schools marked + will be painted between 
April 4 and May 2, 1993. 

Brackenbury Road. 


Gs HieSealy. £3Ir 10 oO 
G. Neal 205° 0° oO 
S. Polden Z201-15".0 
F. T. Chinchen & Coy. 286 15 oO 
W.R. & A. Hide 27ieOue O 
F. CHIDLEY (accepied ) 256; ° 6.5 1 
Bristow & Eatwell ; : Ah On O 
Mantle Road. 
H. Leney & Son. ~ £290 -0 0 
Ta Dalene. af 2200 OREO 
J. & C. Bowyer 225, oO 
C., Ga janes, . 213 6 o 
A. Black & Son 209 0 O 
W. J. Howie 208 @ o 
G, Kemp 199 0 Oo 
H. GROVES (accepted) 6 2 185 2 oO 
Mulgrave Place. 
E. Proctor . é £208 © o 
W. Banks . 170% (0). 0 
W. Hayter & Son : 170: @. oO 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. 164.0 0 
W. J. HOWIE (accepted ) : TAQ) OF.O 
iat Road. 
A, Black & Son ; ~£262 0 0 
J. & C. Bowyer 259 0 Oo 
W. Hayter & Son 259 0 oO 
J. & M. Patrick 234 0 0 
Hy Grovesn< ; 212s OG 
G. Kemps 1. : S 210 0 O 
C. G. Jones . : 205 5 0 
W. BANKS (accepted) . 190.17 46 
Di wee Sires 
G. H. Sealy. . : £263 10 o 
H. C. Clifton ; ; : ; : : 2223090 0 
W. Chappell : : : : - : a. EG G1L.O 
F, Chidley , : ; LOGS ORO 
F. T. CHINCHEN & Co. (accepted) 149.0596 
Bristow & Eatwell isww oO 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


Fibrous Plaster 


{VAL DE TRAVERS 


RAG TAR PAVING 


Artificial Stone § Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 

IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 

Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


A.C. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.5. 


HEATING ‘2: 


High and Low 

Also STEAM. 

ALFRED GRINDROD & CO. 
WEST sT., SHEFFIELD. 


Telephone No. 2740. VENTI LATIN G 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable forall kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON 8TONE tools with facility, and combines CHHAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 

For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, CORBY, KETTERING. 
ee 


BROKEN STONE, 
PAVING SETTS & 


in Polished Work. 


WATER SUPPLIES 


To MANSIONS, COUNTRY HOUSES, TOWNS, VILLAGES, 
FARMS, &c. Thousands of springs discovered by W. Stone, 
Expert Water Finder. 
Sunk, giving abundant supplies of Pure Water. Illustrated 
books free,—Address. W. STONE, Artesian and Con- 
sulting Well Engineer, Bolingbroke Hall, Spilsby. } 


LiN 
DECORATIONS. 


4H. E. GAZE, 16 Hinde St., LONDON, W.. 


CORNICES READY for FIXING from 6d. foot. 
OVERDOORS, CEILINGS, CAPS, TRUSSES, &c. 
ESTIMATES FOR SPEOIAL WORK. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 


STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, | 


CROGGON & SON. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKINC. 
INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
‘‘ DURABLE”? ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 
GALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 

ANO ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 
CALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS. 
Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 


Artesian and other Wells Bored and ) 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR. 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEATHER-PROOF., 


JOHN KING, 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, 


LIVERPOOL. 


London Office : 7 Quality Court, 
: Chancery Lane, W.C. 


3 
id 
‘ 


ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
Is THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1853, 


_datnes Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to 
CHAS. Witton, F.R.S.4.,& HILL & HEY), 


Ventilating Engineers, 
~ Mount Street, HALIFAX, 


“EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
_ SYPHON VENTILATORS 
Well made in strong Zine 
throughout. 
Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture, 


?rice Lists, Catalogues, Esti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 

Tele. Address, 

** Ventilator, Halifax.'' 


EG. No. : 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 

The Best Meterial for 

Paths, Floors, Roots, Stables, Cowsheds, 


321530. 


Coacn-houses, &c. 
CONTRACTOR TO JSQ-ciyc0, ESTABLISEED 
H.M. GOVERNMENT Ree a 1851, 


Every description of Asphaite laid and supplied. 
T. FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STRE!~ 


LONDON, S.E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON, SCHOOL :_BOARD—continued. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 
Ellerslie Road. Bloomfield Road (clean interiors boys and girls’ and paint 
G. H. Sealy. : : : A : : £254 10 oO interiors of junior mixed and infants’ schools).t 
G. Neal . . . : . . 225 0 0 W. Hayter& Son Sees , ; - £6350 10 
S. Polden . . Sen repens: Ke iy Weis © H-Groves °° 3. 
W.R. & A. HIDE (accepted : i 5 - . 188°10 <O W. Banks . ‘ ey : 5 é : 2. 495°157 76 
F. Chidley . : ; : 5 ; - FOO, 3 10 G.Kemp . : ; i : | 460 O70 
Bristow & Eatwell . - 153 © O| E, PROCTOR (accepted ) oe ce i eee 
Plum Lane (ron buildings). Dalmain Road.* 
W. Hayter e500). = sig he, Ole Hee Giallett . ie 17.0 
J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. . . : : s La Se erte yes) J. & M. Patrick . ‘ : ; : : , oe io 
J. H. Hodgin ; ee ee ee AO TO. OF) oT: & C.Bowyer . 4) 3) se 
E. PROCTOR (accepted ) . : : St AO 180.0 G. Kemp : ; i : . 385.0 .0 
Enfield Road. . C.G, FO = daccepdedy =... oe 
J. Grover & Son . : : : ; : L307 10) 50 Hither Green. be ' 
McCormick & Sons _. : eae ¢ 934650080 Wi. Hornetts : ; j : ; ‘ . £241 10° © 
Viney & Stone. , . . ; : «(307510 0 J. & C. Bowyer . ; i : ; : . 225 0 0 
Marchant & Hirst : 5 : ; : « L2A7@ (Og T. D. Leng . ; d ; ; ; : . 218 © oO 
G. Wales ~. ; : : : ; : - 220% 0.2.0 HH Graves. ‘ : : : : . 194 00 
Stevens Bros. . ; : : s 1 220:40- 40 W. Hayter & San , : ; i ; . 4) 0.0 
G. BARKER (accepted) . . . 224 0) 30 WeBanks 5 : Sas . 193 10 
St. Clement's Boys, aid ee and Spectal.+ C. G, JONES (accepted ) . . . oO eae 
G. H. Sealy 9 5 .£585- 5 oO Gainsborough Rene + 
General Builders, “Ltd. : : ; 5 SS RAGOe GETO D. Gibb & Son . i 4 ; : ; . £489 0 0 
S. Polden hs.) <7 - ee ae ee eo nO aoe J. Chessum & Sons. 2. =» SIR Sere 
W. Chappell oe ea a Se SQ 85' O01 nG, ‘Barker ©. o>. 0 ya 
WER 6c ide saat ee sees Wane ee, 02 OE Corfield& Co... 5. se 
F. T. Chinchen & Co. MSs 349 14 O|]- A.W. Derby =. .  .  . % er 
BRISTOW & EATWELL (accepted) : 2 «i LSTITIOsO W.Silkk& Son . A i : : . 423 0: © 
Chequer Street (old portion). Vicor & Co. (accepted ) . . . . 386 10 0 
Johnson & Co. . 5 ; ‘ : ‘ . £100: 0 20 Hlugon Road. 2 
W. Chappell : 5 ; ‘ : ‘ at OS 40.050 Green & Twilley. : ; ; : ; =f. 304 OF RO 
Stevens Bros... : : : mi Wee of 7S, FOPEO W.H. Lorden & Son.. sites : ; 5 333015 e 
Belcher & Co., Ltd. . ; 5 ; : Ve 7 OVI AGO W. Hammond . 5 ‘ ; : speci Semen 
GAVIN Bros. ’ (accepted ) ; : : : 7 OerOousO E. ‘loog : A A cra ; : ; - 250 0 © 
Lathey Bros. : 4 : : : ia: 247 OO 
milan eo) C. GURLING (accepted ) le err cre 
Bate Bros. . : . . : 5 : .£509 0 oO 
C. Dearing SoS0n See Ye eee ag Oe North End Road. 
McCormick & Sons . ; : : ; ASA eOl<0 W. Hammond . . : ; é - £311 o7TO 
Marchant & Hirst : : : ; : : 14032 0 TO. Holloway Bros.,.Ltd. . : é : : » 229 “0-0 
C.& W. Hunnings . ; ; 3 3/2400 ¥8- =6 W. HORNETT (accepted ) 5 : : 2 1A TOG ALOLE 
STEVENS BROS. (accepted ) - : : ; =a 339% 0220 Bristow & Eatwell ; ; ; aes 1177 1020 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 
(Ineorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. — 


VENTILATION AND WARMING 


By Mechanical Means, with Filtered, Washed, Warmed, and Humidified Air. 
THE AIR OF APARTMENTS CHANGED FROM 8 TO 16 TIMES PER HOUR WITHOUT DRAUCHTS. ALL BUILDINGS DONE CAN BE REFERRED T0.. 
MADEIRA IS BROVUGHT TO BRITAIN. 


WILLIAM KEY, Engineer, Mansion House Chambers (11 Queen Victoria St.), LONDON, E.C.: 
And 109 Hope Street, GLASGOW. 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. 
INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING on Jorsts. Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES 
Damp and DEADENS SouND. Also for Damp Walls. 


-WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 1870. 


American Maple Flooring: 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced. 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 168 TO 176 DRUMMOND STREET, N.W. 


Telephone No 773 King’s Oross. Telegraphic Address" “ Veneer. London.” 


Vol. LXVII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Price 12s, 6d. Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.0. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD— continued. 
Hindle Street. Roman Road. 
C. & W. Hunnings . £272 10 o Viney & Stone £477 0 0 
J. Grover & Son . 24 wo Kon Afe| A. W. Derby 425 0 © 
Corfield & Co. 230 10 o| A.J. Sheffield 409 0 O 
G. Barker 22 Oe! fay O W. Silk & Son : 405 10 -O 
BARRETT & POWER (accepted) . 1075.08. O T. S. Elkington & Sons 379 10. © 
. : tame ; VIGOR & Co. (accepted ) ; 357 10 10 
Homerton Row (clean interior of old portion and paint interior Verbury Roac Be 
Corfield & Co. eeacea ers £431 10 0 Pate ; ; - £387 0 © 
Collis Willmott & Son. 4II I0 oO McCormick & Sons - 380 0 0 
Ing 361 14. 0 
W. Shurmur & Sons, Ltd. . AIO% 0,0 
A AVR Derby ? BOO ORO Marchant & Hirst 296 0 oO 
J. Grover & Son . 378 0 oO eatin ae SON (accepted se sh 
W. Silk & Son 276.80 O ) 2A One Se 
J. Chessum & Sons 340 0 O Church Street. + 
G. BARKER (accepted ) , 311 0 oO J. F. Ford - 2 C 310 0 O 
Vigor & Co. ‘ 60707.0 8.» Kice & Son's 1.) 305 0 0 
, : ; F : ae ‘ W. H. Lorden & Son . : 2tce ye oO 
Millfields Road (clean interior of main building and paint H. & G. MALLETT (accepted) : 4 © 
interior of new centres). aN ory ee 
J. Stewart 4,374.50 O LED | PASM 
W. Silk & Son . 366 0 of W. Johnson & Co., Ltd. 4247 0 0 
McCormick & Sons 365 0 Oo H. Leney & Son . 243,90 0 
Stevens Bros. : : : B22 Oh O J. & C. Bowyer 196 0 0 
G. WALES (accepted ) . aa: 309. 0 0 sea a pa ee 17 Zn), © 
: : : 166 15 o 
Penrose Street (old portion). E. P. BULLED & Co. (accepted ve 137 a oO 
W. V. Goad : : E : 2205 C=. O Marne sified 
W. Sayer & Son . 212 17 0 3 
Tokeon BeCoy 206 0 oO Bete ge ; £448 9 © 
Maxwell Bros, Ltd. . 189 0 Oo J F Holliday” ae Oo Oo 
ij.c. CHALKLEY (accepted iv 165 0 oO A. W. Derby ao e 9 
Hugh Myddelton. Vigor & Co 189 10 0 
J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. . £890 0 o| A.J. SHEFFIELD (accepted) 180 0 0 
Lathey Bros. : 710 0 O Gill Street. 
McCormick & Sons 6927 02-0 A. E. Symes sae, 3 £267 0 0 
Marchant & Hirst 646 0 0 A. J. Sheffield 187 0 0 
‘ Johnson & Co. 619 0 Oo A. W. Derby 167 0 Oo 
C. & W. Hunnings 609 0 O Barrett & Power. 169 0 0 
G. S. S. Williams & Son 604 0 O D. Gibb & Co. 154.0 0 
A. W. Derby Da taale 692 0 oO Vigor & Co. 147 0.0 
STEVENS BROS. (accepied ) . 584 10 oO J. Haypon & SONS (accepted) 127 10 oO 
The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. P ALDWI hy S. L 
Glazed Bricks. We 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, | 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


- Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks. 
London: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


: ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


HILLIPS CABLES ) 


sn Paes 


WRITE FOR PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES. 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, | 


OLD OHARLTON, KENT. 


_ VAL-DE-TRAVERS 
ROCK =ASPHALTE PAYING 


Sole Licensees for Yorkshire District. 


GEORGE GREENWOOD & SONS, 


_ Conerete & Rock Asphalte Paving Couteantoral 
NEW BRUNSWICK STREET, HALIFAX. 
COMPETENT WORKMEN EMPLOYED. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED. ESTIMATES FREE. 
| Teleg. Address, ‘CONCRETE, HALIFAX." Telephone No. 300. 


me HELLIWELL 


**PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 
LONDON CFFICEs 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W, 


| 


THE SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR CO. 


(M. T. MEDWAY) 


ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET, 
DEPTFORD, S.E. 


ALTERNATING & CONTINUOUS 
DIRECT COUPLED 
ELECTRIC LIFTS. 


HYDRAULIC, STEAM, OR 
HAND POWER. 


FORMERLY 
E. P. & W. BALDWIN, Ltd. 
ALFRED BALDWIN & CO., Ltd. 
WRIGHT, BUTLER & CO., Ltd., 
THE BLACKWALL GALVANIZED IRON CO., Ltd. 


COLD ROLLED & CLOSE 
ANNEALED STEEL SHEETS. 


GALV?- CORRUGATED 


AND 


PLAIN WORKING-UP 
SHEETS. 


TIN PLATES & TINNED SHEETS 
IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS, 


GALVANIZERS 


OF ALL KINDS OF 


IRON WORK. 
TANKS & CISTERNS. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD— continued. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 
Eltringham Street. Baring Road, 
Green&Liwilley.. opuety- ¢ hen tees £410 oO H.Leney& Son. «.  . +. (Ss se oe 
RS Ronald) Geta: peers cin Pere 365 OKO T.D. Leng. 0.) 
W. Hornett : : : ; ; : , 359910540 H. Groves . : : : é , <AIOBe OF 
Evelriggs> ; j , : P262'7), 07 -O W. Hayter & Son : i : 5 : » 4 ORutOmrs 
Martin, Wells & Co’ Rtd. 0 al. Bat dy a 2S a oa eer me MUErenere . 
W. Hk Morden @ Son 200 Sait laa ae ek cre aaa G. KEMP (accepted ) eRe 7 
C. Gurling . : 5 + e220 He OmsO Elizabeth Street. 3 
J. GARRETT & SON (accepted) . 5 . eZ OssO J. & M. Patrick . ’ : : : : . £197 0 0 — 
Haverstock Hil. G.ikemp?:”. : : : ; ‘ ; «AS. CRG - 
W. J. Howie ‘ 2 : ; a Roe Ons : 
T.Cruwys.. 6 + 6 ete oe  h425 0 01 WW Hayrer & SON (accepted) . . as ela ; 
Viney & Stone . ; ; 5 ‘ ; See Sa a. Detwole Raa q 
H: Wall:& Co. : ‘ ‘ ; : 3 2 EO BO MeCavniceesanee. : Saas a . 
W. Densham & Sons . : : ZZ OL OuO Beene Power. i aaa NE 4 
thy 2VOT OO) ' E : : G a 
MARCHANT & HIRST (acceplec . . : 5 Collis Willmott & Gon : ; eee a 
Stephen Street. ae Sis son : 4 : 4 3 : sR : oOo i 
T. Criwys -. . j 3 : ; : £391 70 10 ehh ea ALN. : . , . - 240 0 0 Bi 
H:€,-Chifton : : : : : ; 0 334120 eao A, W. Derby : 233.9 9 : 
R. S.\Backeridge. -. ©. ) 2%... 1285 0 of? J. STEWART (accepted) 5 » 208° OF 4, 
Thompson & Beveridge. ; ; ey aaOPsO Virginia Road. 
Marchant & Hirst . : : : : Pr 2B0 MONLO Johnson & Co. . . . ee tats , . £258 0 Oo 
F. Chidley . Soe e oaainnG <3 = pate eo | 
Z 7: F j . 18 orfie Ostet : d : : : . 240 1G" x 
W. DENSHAM & Sons (accep el 185 0 Oo Bachiewe Co, bid Ee eens : 
West Square. D. Gibb & Co. -. 4 : ; : : /* 209 “O90 : 
(Clean interiors of old and new portions, and paint interior of W. Silk & Son. . . re Log Orne | 
science, art and manual training building. ) H. RUNHAM BROWN (accepted ) : . - 4373-10--0 : 
W. King & Son . : ‘ : ; ; 2 0 oO : Westmoreland Road, F 
H. J. ‘Williams . 4 : : : 5 608 0" .0 J. H. Jenkin& Co, . . : 2 . - £364 5 0 i 
W. Downs . ; : : : k S igagitp to H. J. Williams. : . “ : : .. 286, 10. © x 
Belcher & Co., Ted. : ; : ’ p SE Scions -20 Maxwell Bros, Ltd. . ; : : : + 21208, One 
W.., Sayer & Son. . ’ : : , ; MSO Wa etea es Lathey Bros, : s : : ; ° > 1 2690), Or ag : 
MAXWELL Bros., LTD. (accepted) . ; ie #308) hr EO WrsSayer & Son’. 5 : : ‘ : - 2010 se ag 
E. TRIGGS (accepted) . : : 2 219. Ole a 
Cook S Ground. Se san Roan B =) 
General Builders, Ltd. ‘ : 5 a £269 ome) Corfield-& iGo. = § : : «£410, Of +0 ‘ 
Lathey Bros. : ‘ ; : ; ; 213 OO Johnson & Co. . : A Pea : « §328) Oo 
G. H. Sealy . : : ; : ‘ ; spe LOOLMO MO Viney & Stone . : : 4 : ; 2 300;*0%0 ‘ 
Marchant & Hirst ‘ : ; : é ce EO SE Orso A. E Symes : é él eta : 1 2O5 FOS % 
Htdtiges 2. ; : ; ; ; 4 4}180;40¢ to DAGibbic. Co, ==. i Ci ae ‘ ; 8279 YOUR 
W.R.& A, Hides Z : : , ATSSe<Or FO A. W. Derby : ; 4 =276. TORO ce 
W. HAMMOND (accepted) . ; 4 ; «, I49; 0. 0 T.-S. DacNcroN & Sons (accepted). : «, 230° Ono S 
Mg 


A TD. MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, — 
B, “ BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London.” LONDON, E.C. Telepho 274 Holborn, 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


pore ae ALFRED W ALKER ~ SON, 7 Upper James St., Golden Sq., Londen, W. neete 
Leeds.” Woodville, Pudsey, Leeds. ec 


CONTRACTORS FOR pint SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, &c. 


EXECUTED IN ALE PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Buildings, 
Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). 
Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, “ Walkers, Concreters, Pudsey.” 


FIREPROOF WALLS & FLOORS 


SOUND, ‘DAMP AND 
icasine auentrene ees R MIN PROOF 7 


Used by H.M. Government, Admiralty, War Office, India Office, H.M. Office of Works, 
London County Council, &c. &c. 


WORKS: WALDO ROAD, WIiILDDHBSDEN, N-WwW. 
SSS =6CATALOGUE AND QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION. 
SECTION OF FINISHED WALL. 


THE FIREPROOF PARTITION SYNDICATE, LTD, | 


10 YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


MIDDLESBROUGH. 
For erection of two ward pavilion blocks, entrance lodge, &c, 
at the sanatorium, West Lane. Mr. FRANK BAKER, 
borough engineer. 


A. Lyons . - £9,497 14 0 
W. A. King » 9,090 IO 10 
Allison Bros. 9,088 oOo o 
H. Walker Co4Ie 6 2 
S, Coates . 8,942 0 oO 
Newby & Co. r 8,794 II Io 
Bastiman Bros, : : c : . O72 1S) 4 
Blackett & Son. 8,565 10 oO 
HUDSON Bros, Woodlands Road (accepted ) . 8,539 17 3 
NORTHALLERTON. 

For the construction of a new road at Ellerbeck. 

PARKIN, Horsforth (accepted) . A ‘ . £4,203 16 10 
PRESTWICH. 
For street works in George Street, Bowman Street and Park 


Street. 
Accepted tenders. 

F.M & H. Nuttall, Whitefield, for George Street. 
Etheridge & Clark, Cheetham Hill, Park Street and 
Bowman Street. 
8ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. 

For sewerage works in St. David’s Road, North and Back 

Cross Street. Mr. HENRY GREGSON, surveyor. 
Exors. of the late S. England, St. Annes-on- -Sea (accepted ). 


For supply and erection of 190 lineal yards unclimbable iron 
fence, 4 feet 3 inches high, with terminal pillars, &c. Mr. 
H. GREGSON, surveyor. 
GILL & READ, St. Annes Road West (accepted). 


SCOTLAND. 

For construction of pipe-sewer in Ferry Road, between the 
North British Railway bridge (Edinburgh, Leith and 
Granton branches) and Clark Road. 

T. DAVIDSON, jun., 56 Easter Road (accepted) . £60 3 0 
SHAWFORD. 

For supply and erection of fencing at the Otterbourne water- 
works, near Shawford, Hants. Mr. WILLIAM MATTHEWws, 
engineer. 

JUKES, COULSON, STOKES & Co, 

(accepted) . : , . . 


London 
“Et26* 0° O 


SLEAFORD. 


For erection of schools at Sleaford, Lincs, 
architect, Sleaford, 


Mr, JESSE CLARE, 


W. Pattinson & Sons (2°55 808) 
Berry & Clay 2220 6.9.9 
Guttridge 251002010 
F. Pattinson 2TOL AOe.O 
J. J. Banks : 2,605 17.6 
Maxey & SONS, Sleaford (accepted) 1,948 0 O 
Parker & Son . : 1.020071 O 


STOCKPORT. 
For street works in Sandfold Lane, from Buckley Street to 
Canal Bridge. Mr. JOHN ATKINSON, borough surveyor. 
J. Ludlow : : £30014 Sis 5 
P. & S. Kearsley. DOM TA OS 
Hayes Bros. 270) Titer O 
Goshng & Stafford : : i One O 
W. H. Ev A, Cheadle Heath (accepted) ; «204,87 5 O 


WALES. 
For erection of Pentrechwyth school, Swansea. Mr. THOMAS 
H. JONES, architect, School Board Offices, Swansea. 
Quantities by Messrs. W. H. BARBER & SON, London, 


W.C. 
J. & F. Weaver shfi4,000° 80. O 
J. & D. Jones 3.920870 0 
John Williams . : : : ; - 43;040.,0 © 
J. Marles & Son C : : : : SLO RO. O 
Hy. Billings. ‘ : d : : * 835400 nOe 0 
Bennett Bros. . : : : « »3;,080 <0 O 
Walters & Johns 3/050, 0: oO 
Lloyd Bros. 3,560 0 oO 
D. Jenkins 341040. 8 
Thos. Richards ; : : - sis 25OuLONLO 
George Crocker : : , A F a PGE Cy XG 
D. W. Rosser . ; 2,280 10 O 
For sewerage works at Gaiflicistown. 
J. Rawlings. : £425 «0° O 
D. W. Richards, Ltd. 2anenO™) O 
A. & J. Richards. : ; : - | 2904740", O 
P. Chapman F 3 % 3 ‘ A o eRaa ead, O 
Davies & Co. 257 Ono 
W. J. JENKINS & "Sons, Dinas Powis ‘(accepted ) 245 15 0 


Tue BATH STONE FIRMS, L™- 


TELEGRAMS: ~<A Depots— 
MOGLIBE,, CoNGON™ BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. = gave, wesrsounne park, 
ss t ” L & S.WR., NINE ELMS, s.w. 
“ OOLITE, Bivenboor Head Offices: BATE. 132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO, 
LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EASY. > 
MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. onks Pay 
QUARRIES. (lO ares quarries. |* Q@ 
MONK’S PARK. Oh {u es. nox. GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. <8 wa & Ae COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. Sohne tobe STOKE GROUND. 
= FARLEIGH DOWN. eat yo dhtdined ibftot WESTWOOD GROUND. ‘ 
aa BRADFORD. iS . The Bath Stone Firms, Ld PORTLAND. BeSie te 


TRADE MARK. 


TRADE MARK 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, 


LT0.,” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


impermeable’ Concrete Paving 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &c. 


ARTIFICIAL STON 


For Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, Heads, Window- 
Dressings, &c. 


Fireproof Floors and Stairs. 


F. BRADFORD & CO. HOMERTON, LONDON, N.E. 


TELEPHONE, 


POST OFFICE—NO. 4,258, CENTRAL. 


BEDFORD LEMERE«CoO. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


| 
To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &e. 


_PHOTOCRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. 


Price Lists and Estimates Free. 


50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS. 


127 STRAND, LONDON , W .C. (HksT FL00k; 
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WALES—continued. WOOLWICH. 


Oh For decorations and structural repairs at 64 Charlton Lane. 
nee PPR ta eG sami ha - Mr. J. O. Cook, architect, Eleanor Road, Woolwich. 
4) ’ aie 


D.,Parhtt 4s | a a ee - £9,950 oO ae Holt ans See £259 Oe 
C.H. Rees. : : : : ‘ 9,500 0 O earce & Co. ; : 2 : : od sg Seco be 
C. Jordan d : . 9,300 0 0 F. H. Bastin 5 : : ; . : i 2S OO 
; ; : : : 8. E. Proctor: < : : : : 5 : SIGS 2200ne 
jc cLOOpEr Ao a. : : ‘ 5 j . 8,995 oO O WY ouleer cee 
W. Jones& Son. ee ee ; j . 8,987 0° x0 . caste ; ap en 
J. Jenkinse. = 05 p75 eee eet ons ark sate Ozone E. Mills. Mr ys 
C..A. Hayes. : i ‘ : . 8820 0.0 P, S. HOWARD, Woolwich (accepted) . ; ot DAG One 
F. Chown . ; : : . . 8,800 0 o| For alteration at the mortuary and post-mortem room at the 
D. W. Richards, Ltd. ; : ; : , 26,000 .O.0 union infirmary, Plumstead. Mr. J. O, COOK, architect 
I. ‘Charles . ; : 5 5 : 5 49) 704.. 90 =O Eleanor Road, Woolwich. 
Leadbeater Bros. . : ‘ : 5 - 98,540, 0 20 W.S.Sharpin . : : j : : - £486 0 0 
T. Lowe & Son ‘ : : : 5 (78,120.20 oe A.J. Wace . 3 : . : ‘ : Pen Seo 
A. S. Morgan & Co., Ltd. A : : ~ 73990 0.20 S. Watts. . . . . . . . 430.10 e 
W. Blackburn . ‘ : 5 5 : 5) 3087.11 30 Sandford & Co. . : . : ? : : 40 o Oo 
Jarrett & Fisher ; . 9020.20.80 Bastin & Co. 356 5 0 
J. LINTON & Co:, LTp. , Newport (accepted) ROO MIO ae P. S. HOWARD, King Street, Woolwich (accepted ) 345 0 O 
For erection of four cash offices at the pier head, Harroby Received too late for Classification. 
Street, Lincoln Street and Woodville Road East, Cardiff. 
Mr. W. HARPUR, borough engineer. CON eae Meee ae 
; 3 KETTERING — Designs are invited for a new free library. 
be : : j ‘ : : £813 4 11 Premiums of 60/., 4o/. and 25/. are offered respectively. Mr. 
: ; i ‘ : . ; ; ot ae hn Bond, clerk, U.D. Council, Council Offices, Market 
‘Gough Bros. : , ‘ ; F ‘ OOO s 10 oO 2 eae 2 ae J : 
W. Symonds & Co. . : ; : : SOOO 3570 rect. ema 2's whee 
A. W. Cadwallader . ; 5 ; 5 Ake Io 
E, Turner & Sons ‘ : : : ; : aes uf 8 CONTRACTS OPEN. 
-. omall 15 Til a8 WO BARNSLEY.—Jan. 7.—For erection of five sand-washers and 
Knox & WELLS, Bangor. Street, Cardiff (ac- making and delivery of a small quantity of straight cast-iron 
cepted ) : ; 3 . 48) 15 6 | socket pipes, of from 5 inches to 18 inches internal diameter, 
together with certain special pipes, in connection with the 
Midhope Waterworks filter beds in course of construction near 
Upper Midhope. Messrs. T. & C. Hawksley, 30 Great George 
WELLINGBOROUGH. Street, Westminster, S.W. 
For erection of a wall on the northern side of the Urban Dis- BOLSOVER.—Jan. 7.—For supply of be road-roller 
trict Council’s yard in Cannon Street. weighing Io tons or 12 tons (separate). John Hunter, 
Harris Bros. s 5 : , : i £164 10 o | Clerk to the Urban District Council, satee ‘Ghestereula 
R. Marriott . : ‘ ; 5 5 : 165, co KO Bow —Jan. 20.—For the reconstruction and widening of 
Berrill & Green . ‘ : 3 . ; - 159 0 O| Bow Bridge, carrying Bow Road over the River Lee, and 
W. J. Harrison °. ; Baas : : . 150 0 O| situate partly in the County of London, and partly in the 
W. Stevens . : . 139 0 o| County of Essex. Particulars at the Engineer’s department, 
J. H. SMITH, Wellingborough (accepted) : . 130 0 o! L.C.C. County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


PORCELAIN 


eee Blisciels WARE 


il 


ii 


I ee 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


WA SON’ 


URINALS, BATHS, SINKS, CLOSETS. 


SHOWROOMS .... hat St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.; 81 Dale Street, Liverpool; 
30 Cross Street, Manchester; 95 Bath Street, Glasgow. 


WORKS-W. E. MASON, HORWICH, LANCS. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ILLUSTRATIONS. ROMFORD.—Dec. 29 —For supply and delivery of about 
2,440 yards lineal 12-inch best stoneware glazed pipes, about 
s,410 yards lineal g-inch best stoneware glazed pipes, about 
240 yards lineal 6-inch best stoneware glazed pipes, about 60 


6-inch off 12-inch stoneware junctions, about 46 6-inch off 


HOUSE, PARK LANBF, W. 
See 


CATHEDRAL SERIES: HEREFORD._NORTH WALL OF LADY CHAPBL. 


DIAPER WORK AND CAPITALS IN NORTH TRANSEPT. g-inch stoneware junctions, stoneware channel pipes, bends, 
-- junctions, &c., about 50,000 stock bricks, about 16 tons Port- 
ADDITIONS TO QUARRY MOUNT, MERSTHAM. land cement, about 199 galvanised wrought-iron step irons, 


about 1,226 yards super tar paving, about 4,414 feet lineal 
; 12-inch by 6-inch Norway granite kerb (straight), about 

BRISTOL.—Jan. 6.—For supply of surface condensers, &c., | 45 feet lineal 12-inch by 6-inch Norway granite kerb (circular), 
for the second instalment of the Avonbank Electricity Works. about 1,600 feet lineal 12-inch by 6-inch Norway granite chan- 


Mr. H. Faraday Proctor, city electrical engineer, Temple nelling, about 65 1-3 yards super 4-inch by 4-inch Leicester 
ack. setts on6-inch Portland cement concrete,about 37 1-3 yards super 


4-inch by 4-inch Leicester setts on 4-inch Portland cement 
concrete, about 12 feet 12-inch cast-iron pipes, about 24 gullies 
(Sykes’s patent), blue bricks (ordinary and bull-nosed), about 39 


. i 


CANTERBURY.—Jan. 1.—For installation of a system of 
electric tell-tales, clocks and bells at the Borough Asylum. 
eee won ty ees orpe ree Siecttical Say! flushing blocks (Doulton’s), about 41 manhole covers (G. 

COLCHESTER Mir uth iheetuen Gar red h Waller & Co’s pattern), about two lamphole covers (G. Waller 

‘ Sec Supply Ole ure required Jor a! & Co’s pattern), about 10 ventilating columns (F. Bird & Co.’s 
new school, providing accommodation for about 800 children. attern). Mr. J. Turvey, surveyor Council Offices 
Mr. Charles E Denton, clerk, School Board Offices. P a raat borate T ; " 
: : TRING.—Jan. 5.—For erection of engine-house and the 

DEVONPORT.—Jan. 14.—For construction of septic tanks, | construction of about 200 yards of cast-iron rising main, as 
bacterial filters, buildings, &c., at the Fish Pond, Camelshead. | well as laying out forty-five acres of land for irrigation, together 
Mr. J F. Burns, borough surveyor, 39 Ker Street, Devonport with all distributing carriers and under-drains. Messrs. Wilcox 

Grimspy.—Jan. 12.—For supply of an electrically-driven | & Raikes, engineers, Union Chambers, 63 Temple Row, 
capstan for use at the electricity works Mr. W. A. Vignoles, | Birmingham. 


borough electrical engineer, Corporation Electricity Works, WEALDSTONE.—Dec. 32-—For the constructive works at 

Grimsby. the sewerage outfall. Mr. C. Nicholson Lailey, 6 The 
HounsLow —Jan. 6.—For sewerage works on the Treaty | Sanctuary, Westminster. 

House Estate, Hounslow. Mr. P. G. Parkman, surveyor, Town WITHINGTON.—Dec. 31.—For street works in Clarendon 

Hall, Hounslow. Road, Whalley Range; Claude Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy ; 


/ KETTERING.—Jan. 5.—For supply of two miles of 21-inch | and School Lane, Didsbury ; and for sewering in Ford Lane, 
diameter cast-iron water pipes, with sundry specials ; about | Didsbury, and Cavendish Road, West Didsbury. Mr. A. H. 
150 feet of 20-inch diameter cast-iron steam exhaust pipes, with | Mountain, surveyor, Town Hall, West Didsbury. 
sundry specials, &c. Mr. T Reader Smith, surveyor, Market 
Place, Kettering. 

MIDDLETON.—Jan. 22 —For erection of the new Post Office 


and tenement offices in Long Street and Sadler Street. 

Messrs Stones & Stones, architects, 10 Richmond Terrace, ELECTRIC NOTES. 

Blackburn. THE Colchester Corporation has decided to apply for 
NOTTINGHAM.— Jan. 8 —For the erection of a bridge over sanction to a loan of 7,270/. for generating plant, &c. 

the Canal, Willford Street, Nottingham. Mr. Arthur Brown THE Oxford City Council has «ppointed a committee to 

city engineer, Guildhall, Nottingham. report as to a system of electric tramways. 


JENNINGS’ PATENT 


DUPLEX BATH VALVES 


»y | (For Hot and Cold Water Supply), and 
Gave eeeee. HALF-TURN LEVER WASTE. 


Upwards of 5,000 in Use in Various Parts of the Country 
in Public Baths, Asylums, Hospitals, Infirmaries, Hotels, 
and Private Houses. 

Cold water can only be admitted first, thus preventing 
damage to the Bath, and injury to Bather from scalding. 


' 
CS) 


Supplied to H.M. the King at Windsor Castle, and various 
Residences of the Nobility. 


ee 
AWARDED THE MEDAL OF THE SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


“THE “LONDON” WARMED FRESH-AIR 
VENTILATING GRATE & STOVE, 


USED IN THE BANK OF ENGLAND and BRANCHES; the CAMBRIDGE HOSPITAL, ALDERSHOT, 
and other important Buildings. 


= N EW SH OW ROO MS , Architects are invited to inspect these and other Specialties at the New and Extensive 
. Showrooms, where further particulars can be obtained. Catalogues on application to 


GEORGE JENNINGS, LIMITED, 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT SANITARY ENGINEERS TO H.M. THE KING, 
Bren LAMBETH PALACE ROAD, LONDON. Telephoe. 


Tele 
** JENNINGS, LONDON.” 


Weil 
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THE Weymouth Council has applied for permission to 
borrow 44,8co/. for electric supply purposes, 

THE extensions of the electricslighting mains were authorised 
at the last meeting of the Reigate Town Council. 

A LocaL GOVERNMENT BOARD inquiry has been held in 
Sunderland for leave to borrow 74,030/. for purposes of electric 
lighting. 

THE Local Government Board has sanctioned the raising 
by the Tunbridge Wells Town Council of a loan of 10,020/, 
for electric light purposes. 

THE Burnley Corporation has instructed the borough 
engineer and borough electrical engineer to prepare plans for 
electric tramway extensions. 

AN inquiry has been held into the Wallasey Urban District 
Council’s application to borrow 52,350/. for electric supply and 
traction purposes. 

THE Derby Town Council has appointed Mr. C. H. 
Wordingham, of Manchester, to report upon the various sites 
for the proposed tramways electric generating station. 

PROFESSOR KENNEDY has been selected by the Kilmar- 
nock Council to prepare a report on electric lighting and 
tramways. 

THE Walsall Town Council has adopted the recommenda- 
tions that electric-lighting mains be laid in certain streets at an 
estimated cost of 6,350/., that a transformer sub-station be 
provided at an estimated cost of 3,700/., and that application 
be made to the Local Government Board for a corresponding 
loan of 10,0507. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


A LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD inquiry has been held into 
the application of the Colne Corporation to borrow 9,5692. for 
baths and wash-houses. 

THE Local Government Board has held an inquiry regard- 
ing the application of the Kingswinford Rural Council to 
borrow 67,c00/. for sewerage and sewage disposal purposes. 
The sewage farm, including compensation, would cost 13,0752, 
of the total outlay. 

THE Wavertree (Liverpool) City Council has adopted a 
proposal recommending the erection of public baths in Picton 
Road and Glynn Street, and application is to be made to the 


Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 26,000/. for 
the purpose. The ‘estate committee were authorised to 
accordingly appropriate a piece of land. 


SUNDERLAND watch committee have had before them plans 
from Messrs. W.& T. R. Milburn, for Mr. H. Rudland, for a 
new theatre, to seat over 2,000 persons, on ground once occu- 
pied by the old Star Music Hall and other properties in Upper 
Sans Street. The plans have been approved by the committee. 
Plans have also been approved by the building committee for 
alterations and improvements to the People’s Palace. 


THE property committee of the Bridlington Town Council 
have submitted a scheme of proposed extension of the Parade 
northwards by 210 feet, in a line with the present Parade, 
showing no seaward extension. Provision was also made for 
a pavilion to accommodate about 2,000 people, with café and 
shops. The scheme also provided for the terracing of Victoria 
Jetty sea defences, with provision of a public shelter, the 
estimated cost of the work being 26,2387. : 


MEssrs. BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, nut and bolt makers,. 
have taken land on the east side of the river Usk, and are 
about to erect extensive works there. Recently Messrs. 
Nettlefolds decided to erect other works right on the seaboard. 
They purchased the Great Western wharf on the Usk, at 
Newport, which has siding accommodation in touch with the 
Great Western Railway, and they are now erecting large works. 
there. It is understood that yet another firm has also taken 
land, or is about to do so, at Newport. Messrs. Bayliss, Jones & 
Bayliss are also extending their Wolverhampton works, and 
are laying down a powerful electric-lighting plant. 


AT a recent meeting of Chester Town Council the housing 
of the working classes committee submitted a plan and esti- 
mate for twelve cottages, with a recommendation that they be 
sent to the Local Government Board for approval, with an 
application to borrow 2,160/., the estimated cost. Mr. John M. 
Frost contended that they would not be able to let the cottages 
they were proposing to build profitably at a rent of 25. 6d to 
35. a week, and cottages at those rents were what was required 
in Chester. Alderman Churton took the same view, but 
favoured a small experiment in this direction. They must, 
however, be careful as to how far they were philanthropic with. 
the ratepayers’ money. Mr. S. Moss, M.P, and others, sup- 
ported the recommendation, , which was carried without a 
dissentient. 


CLOISONNE GLASS 


Anew decorative 


material 


Opeadtle « 


ESE 


prices fromy,.per square foot 


“THE BANQUET.” 


The well-known and beautiful Chromo-Lithograph by the late H. Sracy Marks, R.A. 
Size, Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller. 


Gilbert Wood & Co. Ltd., 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus. | 


transparent and 


| cor Berners St.Oxford St. 
ndon W. 


ay) 
\ 


ROOF LIGHTS 
CASEMENTS 


Write for Prices. 


GLOBE ENCINEERING WORKS, 


CARDIFF. 
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At a meeting of the Walsall School Board on the 17th 
inst. Mr. J. Armstrong presiding, it was decided, on the 
yecommendation of the building committee, to forward plans 
for the erection of a new school and cookery kitchen at the 
Pleck for the approval of the Education Department. Dr. 
Lynch said as it was recognised that the Church party were 
the governing body on the Board, he would like to acknow- 
ledge the extraordinarily generous policy pursued by them in 

' providing extra accommodation. Estimating the population 
of the borough at 92,000, the number of school places provided 
should be, according to the Education Department's general 
rules, about 15,coo. At the present time the permanent 
elementary school accommodation in the town was 15,570, 
and the Board had committed themselves to schemes for pro- 
‘viding new schools which would increase the accommodation 
by over four thousand places. In this they had provided 
for the requirements of an increased population of about 
25,000, and when the new educational authority took office 
there would be no need for them to erect any new schools for 
ten or twelve years. 


VARIETIES. 


THE Burslem gas committee are considering the advisability 
of installing a Dellwik water gas plant, and have instructed the 
engineer, Mr H. Peaty, toarrange for their seeing the plant at 
one or two works where it is in operation. 

AT a special meeting of Barrow Town Council it was 
announced that the summer meeting of the Iron and Steel 
Institute will be held at Barrow next year, when Mr. Andrew 


THE St. Bride’s Press, Ltd., who are the proprietors of the 
County Council Times, the official organ of the County Councils 
and of various educational assoc:ations, will publish on the 
first day of the New Year a weekly paper to be called ‘* Educa- 
tion, Primary, Secondary and Technical,” which will deal 
mainly with the work of the authorities under the Education 
Act 


Av a meeting of the Glasgow Archeological Society held in 
the hall of the Philosophical Society, Bath Street, Professor 
Cooper presiding, it was agreed, on the motion of the 
chairman, to record in the minutes the Society’s sense of the 
deep loss it had suffered by the death of Emeritus Professor 
Young, a former president. On the motion of Mr. George 
Neilson, it was remitted to the Council, as a committee 
with powers, to confer and take joint action with the Philo- 
sophical Society in supporting the Scottish Text Society’s 
endeavour to attract more public attention in the West of 
Scotland to early Scottish literature. The Hon. John 
Abercrombie afterwards read a paper on ‘A Method of 
Arranging British Bronze Age Ceramics in Chronological 
Order.” 


THE first of two consumptive sanatoria erected by the 
Glasgow District Lunacy Board for the treatment of consump- 
tive patients among the insane was opened on the 16th inst., 
in proximity to the general asylum buildings‘at Gartloch, which 
are situated about six miles to the east of Glasgow. The other 
was opened on the 18th at Woodilee Asylum, which is situated 
a few miles further to the east of the city. These sanatoria are 
exceptional in respect that they have been constructed entirely 
of composite wood and iron, building materials involving very 
much less cost than would have been necessary in erections 


composed of brick or stone. The General Lunacy Board 
sanctioned their erection in the month of June last, and now, 
50 satisfied is this authority with the substantial and comfort- 
able appearance and with the promise of durability which the 
institutions present, that they have recommended the Edin- 
burgh District Lunacy Board to take steps for the erection of 
similar buildings at Bangour to meet the present and prospec- 
tive needs of Edinburgh district. 


SuRvEys for the Manitoulin and North Shore Railway 
route in Canada are now complete, and tenders for the con- 
struction of the railway are about to be called for, so as to have 
everything ready for an early beginning in the spring. A rail- 
way to the Pacific Ocean is to be built in connection with the 


Carnegie, who has arranged to be in England at the time, will 
be president. This is the second visit of the Institute to Barrow, 
the first occasion being in 1874, when the late Duke of 
Devonshire, the first president of the Institute, was in the 
-chair. 


AN open competitive examination for not fewer than twelve 
situations as assistant examiner in the Patent Office, will be 
held by the Civil Service Commissioners in February next. 
‘The examination will commence on the 17th of the month, and 
forms of application for admission to it will probably be ready 
for issue in the course of a few days ; they will be obtainable 
on request addressed by letter to the Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 


For Everyidescription of 


OFFICE & BOARD ROOM FURNITURE 


APP igy. 


ALLARD & COQ. 


33 JEWRY STREET, FENCHURCH STREET. 


PRICE 


5 eae 8 Our TRADE MARK on the BOILERS and Appliances 
|BSS! _¢, of HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS means 
i aoe Economy in Coal Consumption, and a guarantee that the 
sare ~ said Fittings are the Best of their kind made. 


Ll TRADE MARK. 
BRITISH STEAM SPECIALTIES, LTD. FLEET STREET, LEICESTER. 
PHEENIX ASSURANCE CO., Ltd. | TERRA-COTTA 
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Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada, but constructed 
under a separate corporate name, and called the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway. The line is intended to extend from North 
Bay or thereabout through New Ontario, Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta, by way of the Peace River or Pine River 
Pass, and through British Columbia, reaching its terminus on 
the North Pacific Coast, probably at Fort Simpson or Bute 
Inlet. The railway is to be of an excellent modern standard, 
with low grades, long tangents and heavy rails, all elements of 
economical working. After leaving Manitoba the line will run 
almost north-west, tapping the rich Battletord and Edmonton 
country and the districts of Athabasca and Northern British 
Columbia, 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Empire Boiler and Engineering Company, Ltd., 
Halifax, have constructed two rivetted Trentham boilers for 
the Royal Berkshire Hospital, Reading, which are being: fitted 
at the hospital by Mr. J. T. Spencer, of Reading. 

THE tender of the Columbian Fireproofing Company, Ltd, 
37 King William Street, E.C., has been accepted for the fire- 
proof floors at the new building about to be erected on the site 
of Nos. 11 and 12 Finsbury Square. The architects are Messrs. 
Hesketh & Stokes, FF.R.I.B.A., of 110 Cheapside, and the 
builders Messrs. Perry Bros., Cambridge Heath. 

THE inhabitants and tenantry on the Middleton estate at 
Settrington, near Malton, Yorks, have given Messrs. Wm. 
Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, Leeds, an order to make 
and fix a new eight-days’ hour-striking clock, showing the time 
upon one large external dial, to be erected in the tower of the 
parish church to the memory of the late Dowager Lady Julia 
Bidder of Settrington House. It is to be fixed at an early 

ate. 


BACTERIAL TREATMENT: AT REIGATE. 
COLONEL COKE, R.E., held a Local Government Board 
inquiry on the roth inst. into. an application of the Reigate 
Corporation for a loan of 14,000/. for works of sewage disposal, 
The Town Clerk stated that it was proposed to adopt the 
bacterial system, as the method of precipitation followed by 
land treatment had given rise to serious complaints owing to 
the land having become sewage sick. 


Accordingly in 1898 an experimental bacteriological in- 
stallation was laid down, various methods being tested, and so- 
satisfied were the Council with the results obtained from 
bacterial oxidation beds fed with the Candy sprinklers tnat 
they desired to carry out that system for the treatment of the 
whole of the sewage of the borough. Samples of the effluent 
obtained from the system they proposed to adopt had been 
analysed by Dr. Jacob, medical officer of health, and Dr. 
Stevenson, the eminent Home Office analyst, whose reports 
were extremely satisfactory. 

Mr. F. ‘TT. Clayton, the borough surveyor, explained fully 


‘the details of the scheme, which comprises preliminary? 
‘treatment of the sewage in catch tanks, followed by filtration 


through bacterial oxidation’ beds fed by Candy-Whittaker 
revolving sprinklers; the filtration will be double, firstly. 
through coarse beds, and then through fine beds with the 
oxidising material Polarite, on the lines of the trial installation 


which has been in successful operation for four years, and with 
‘which the borough surveyor expressed himself fully satisfied. 


The new scheme, Mr. Clayton stated, would result in a 
direct saving of about 900/. a year to the borough, and in- 
directly in a further considerable economy. 

Dr. Jacob, medical officer of health, gave evidence that he 
had examined samples of crude sewage and effluent ; the crude 
sewage contained brewery refuse and also a very large 
quantity of tannery refuse, yet the effluent was always perfectly 
satisfactory, inodorous, and below the standard adopted by 
experts. The effluent was good enough, Dr. Jacob went on to: 
say, to be turned direct into the stream. 

Dr. Stevenson’s report giving the chemical and bacterio- 
logical analyses of the effluent from the trial works was read, ' 
and showed 94 per cent. of chemical and over 98 per cent. of 
bacteriological purification. ~ . os 

It is interesting to note that there was a very large reduc- 
tion in the bacillus coli communis and in the spores of the- 


‘bacillus enteritidis sporogenes,:-while~ previous bacteriological : 
investigations by Dr. Griffiths showed that the Candy sprinkler ' 


system destroyed the typhoid bacillus. 
The mayor, ex-mayor and chairman of the sewage farm. 
committee all expressed their approval of the scheme, on which 


the ex-mayor remarked the Council were unanimous. 


At the conclusion of the inquiry Colonel Coke complimented 
Mr. Clayton upon his plans, and then visited the sewage farm 
and inspected the existing works and the bacterial installation, 
which has attracted much attention throughout the country. 
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amongst the last of the towns to fall within this scheme, and 
recently the dining and refreshment rooms at Snow Hill were 
formally opened under the direction of the company’s manager, 
Mr. S. D. Knott. In their new and up-to-date guise they will 
scarcely be recognised as the stuffy, antiquated rooms of the 
old days. They have been most elaborately furnished by 
Messrs. Gaskell & Chambers, Ltd., bar fitters, etc., of Dale 
End. The woodwork is in light polished oak, with white 
marble counters, and the upholstery in yreen leather. The old 
windows have given place to tastefully-designed cathedral glass 
by Messrs. Yates & Greenways, and the painting and decora- 
tions have been carried out by Messrs. F. Horton & Son, in an 
artistic arrangement of ivory and peacock blue, a frieze of bold 
design adding greatly to the effectiveness of the scheme. 
Mr. C. W. Chambers presided at a dinner, served in the 
dining-room on the Snow Hill side, at which Mr. C. R. 
Williams (Engineering Department, Paddington), Mr. Herring, 
station master; Mr. W. E. Evans, catering department, Mr. 
A. E. Horton, Mr. Greenways, Mr. H. Hartill, &c., were 
present, and at which the rooms, under the new management, 
were formally dedicated to the public use. 


SNOW HILL STATION, BIRMINGHAM. 


THE plans are being rapidly pushed forward for the contem- 
plated improvements at Snow Hill Station, which have already 
been foreshadowed in our columns, and which, says the 4zr- 
mingham Daily Express, when completed, will make the 
Great Western connection with Birmingham somewhat worthy 
the importance of the Midland metropolis. As a matter of 
fact the preliminary work in the direction of Hockley and 
Handsworth has been in progress for a considerable time, and 
within a very few weeks operations will be commenced in the 
neighbourhood of Snow Hill itself. The alterations will involve 
an expenditure of at least 300,000/., and will be carried out 
according to the designs of Mr. J. C. Inglis, the chief engineer 
of the Great Western Company. The existing lines in the 
direction of Wolverhampton will be considerably widened from 
Great Charles Street onwards, and new “bay” lines and 
platforms will be’ provided for local traffic, with. access from 
Great Charles Street. The impossibility of providing a greater 
width has been the chief difficulty to be surmounted, but 
this has been overcome by an ingenious subterranean or 
low-level arrangement for dealing with parcels’ and goods’ 
traffic. On the “up” or Snow Hill side, the present buildings 
will disappear altogether, and a bay-line for local traffic 
(Bordesley, Acock’s Green, &c.) will be provided. The station 
yard for the use of cabs, passengers, &c., still on the platform 
ievel, will be considerably increased in length, and an extensive 
range of offices and other buildings, three storeys in height, 
will take the place of the present antiquated structure, whilst 
underneath the parcels and other similar traffic will be handled 
by means of hydraulic lifts. Work of this elaborate character 
must necessarily—if the ordinary traffic is not to be interfered 
with—extend over avery considerable period, and in the mean- 
time the company have not overlooked the creature comforts of 
the public. Gradually, as circumstances permitted, the railway 
company themselves have been taking over the management 
of the refreshment departments on their system. For many 
years these have been in the hands of Messrs. Browning & Cal, 
of London, but as the leases of various rooms fell in they have 
been taken over by the railway company, and in the efflux of 


time the whole of the catering arrangements. will, as is the 
case with the other great railway systems, be under the | founded on the natural rocky bar which held up the post- 


management of the railway people themselves. That this | glacial lake once occupying this site, was 1,172 feet long 
is in the interest of the travelling public will not for | at the top, its greatest height from the foundation to 
a moment be doubted. Birmingham ‘and Wolverhampton are | the top of the parapet being 161 feet, and its maxi- 
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ENGINEERING ACHIEVEMENTS. 


A LECTURE was given by Professor Hudson Beare, 
M.Inst C.E., Regius Professor of Engineering, Edinburgh 
University, on “Some Notable Achievements in Engineering 
during the Past Quarter of a Century.” After a brief intro- 
ductory statement as to the changes in the conditions under 
which the great mass of our population live, and the marked 
reduction in the death rate in large cities during the past 
25 years owing to the great sanitary works which had been 
carried out, the lecturer described in detail, as two typical 
great: engineering works executed during this period, the 
Liverpool Waterworks and the Tower Bridge over the Thames 
in London. Lake Vyrnwy was the largest artificial reservoir 
yet constructed in Europe, and was the first in Great Britain 
in which a lofty masonry dam was employed. The dam, 
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mum thickness at the base 120 feet. It contained in 
all some 700,000 tons of masonry. The artificial lake held 
back by this vast masonry construction was 42 miles long and 
half a mile wide, and had a capacity down to the depth to 
which the water may be drawn off for supplying the city of 
Liverpool (at the rate of 40,000,000 gallons a day) of 12,130 
million gallons, or over 300 days’ supply. The water was 
drawn off at the water tower, a picturesque masonry structure 
standing well out into the lake. In this tower were the neces- 
sary valves for controlling the admission of water to the 
aqueduct, and by means of telescopic pipes water was always 
drawn off from the purest level. -It then passed through 
exceedingly fine wire gauze strainers before entering the 
aqueduct. The aqueduct was 68 miles long from the lake to 
the reservoir near Liverpool, and in order to reduce the static 
pressure it was divided into six sections, between each of which 
was a reservoir in which the water could rise. This aqueduct 
passed through three ridges by means of tunnels and across 
a great number of streams and railway lines, the most difficult 
crossing being that under the Mersey. When entirely com- 
plete, the aqueduct would consist of 
pipes, laid 3 feet under the surface, and following the general 
contour of the country. At present only one of these had been 


three 423-inch cast-iron | 


of the high towers 


— 


to the other. In order to provide 


accommodation for foot passengers when the central span 


was open there was a high level 
spanned the 209-feet gap, 
central 


and in the 
giving access to it. 


occurred the striking feature of the 


foot bridge, which or 
near the top of the central towers, — 

towers were staircases and’ lifts 33e\ 
At the road level of the centre span 
bridge ; the 200-feet gap — 


was spanned by a double bascule or drawbridge ; each of the _ 
two halves was carried on a pivot in its corresponding big pier, 
and its tail end was prolonged and ioaded with a counter 


balance. 


When the two halves were lowered into their 
ordinary position they togéther formed a 
the gap and leaving a 


flat arch spanning 
headway of 29 feet above high-water — 


mark. By hydraulic machinery, however, they could be raised. a 
into a vertical position, leaving a clear water way of 209 feet _ 


wide and a headway 


to the underside of the foot girder of _ 


149 feet above high-water mark. Each of these two halves 


weighed 1,070 tons, 


extraordinary ease 


were turned on their 
passed, and they came 


i 


and it was most striking to see _ these 
with which these enormous masses a, 
pivots to the vertical position, a vessel ? 
down once more with the same ease, to 


form again a complete roadway, and in about two or three 


minutes in all the traffic was again passing over the bridge as 
if nothing had happened. It was begun in 1880 and opened 
by the Prince of Wales in 1892, and cost in all g02,500/. The 
daily traffic across it was enormous. A year or two after it 
was opened 60,000 foot passengers and 8,000 vehicles crossed 
every twenty-four hours, At the close of the lecture cordial 
thanks were awarded to Professor Beare and to the Chairman. 


put in, but all the more costly works had been completed for 
three. Filter beds had been provided at Oswestry near one of 
the equalising reservoirs. This great work was begun:in 1880, 
and the dam was completed and filled in 1889. The total cost 
for the one pipe and the aqueduct was, roughly, 2,300,030/. 
sterling, giving Liverpool a daily supply of .15;000,0co gallons 
of water, and each additional pipe to complete the three would 
cost about another three-quarters of.a million. The Tower 
Bridge over the ,Thames was ,.-remarkable both. for its 
architectural features (necessary om account of its proximity 
to the old. Tower of London, :connected with so many 
stirring. incidents in. the history of the nation) and 
for the. ingenious. way ;in. which it solved the difficulty 
of providing a convenient: level for the cross traffic without 
interfering with the navigation of the river by large vessels. 
The width of the river-from abutment t> abutment was 880 
feet, divided by the two great piers into a central span of 
200 feet and two side spans of 270 feet each. The roadway of 
the two side spans. was slung by means of chains, which 
passed from the high towers to the abutment towers, and then 
to anchorages in the solid ground. Those two chains were 
connected together in the centre by ties passing from one 
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LIMITED. 


LIVERPOOL. 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
AT the ordinary meeting on Tuesday, December 16, Mr. F. W. 
Webb, vice-president, M A., in the chair, the paper read was 
“The Rupnarayan Bridge, Bengal-Nagpur Railway,” by 
S. Martin-Leake, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. : + 

The Rupnarayan bridge at Kola was built by the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway Company, and. formed part of the direct east 
coast line between Calcutta and Madras. The Rupnarayan: was 
both a river and a tidal creek, The total discharge had been 
estimated to be 563,530 cubic feet per second, with a velocity — 
of 10 feet per second. The river was embanked on either side, 
and the flood-level was considerably higher than the surround- 
ing country; the greatest depth of water before work com- g 
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menced was 17 feet below low water. The bridge consisted of 
seven spans of 300 feet (314 feet 6 inches from centre to centre 
of piers) and four spans of 100 feet, two at each end. The 
piers were all built for a double road, but girders for one road 
only had been erected. 

_ The piers for the larger spans were founded on steel 
caissons, 88 feet in height, 63 feet in length and 22 feet in 
width, with semicircular ends. Each caisson was divided by 
means of cross bulkheads into three dredging-chambers, 
13 feet 6 inches in width. The inner plates of the bottom 
12 feet were inclined to a cutting edge, and formed the shoe. 
Above the shoe, the caisson was built up of rings 4 feet in 
height, connected together by horizontal angle-bars ; each ring 
could therefore be erected complete, lifted into position, and 
rivetted to the caisson, thus saving time. Each caisson weighed 
385 tons. 

The river bottom consisted of a layer of hard blue clay, 
covered on the east side with silt; this clay extended to a 
depth of about ro feet. Below the blue clay, yellow clay, 
varying in quality, was met with to a depth of 55 feet ; below 
this was sand, and in this sand the caissons were founded 
Caissons Nos. 1 and 8 were sunk from ground-level; Nos. 5, 
6 and 7 from islands ; and Nos. 2, 3 and 4 were lowered and 
sunk from a floating staging erected on flats. 

Work commenced on No. 1 caisson (on the west bank) in 
August 1897. At first the sinking was carried out by men inside 
the caisson, the clay sunk through being impervious to water, 
but at a depth of 16 feet the external pressure was found to be 
bulging the side cutting edges inwards; dry sinking was there- 
fore stopped and the caisson filled with water. No further 
attempt at dry sinking was made with any of the caissons. 
Further sinking was done with dredgers. Ata depth of about 
78 feet the caisson hung badly and refused to go down; holes 
were excavated below the cutting edge and some of the 
internal water was baled ouc ; the caisson then began to move, 
going down 9 feet in four hours. Baling out some of the water 
after excavating holes below the cutting edge was found to bea 
certain method of moving the caissons whenever they refused to 
follow the dredging. Bruce and Batho dredgers, each having a 
capacity of 30 cubic feet were used, one in each of the three 
dredging-chambers. The dredgers were suspended from a 
horizontal timber supported by a staging of old rails, stiffened 
with angle-bars. As the caisson sank and more rings were 
added, lengths of 8 feet were added to the verticals and 
the lower stiffening-bars were disconnected and refixed to 


the newly-added lengths. The verticals were built in as the 
masonry filling of the caisson advanced in height. Thus no 


time was lost in dismantling and re-erecting staging each time - 


the caisson was added to. The staging remained permanently 
in position. The sinking of No, 1 caisson was completed in 
August, 1898. 

In October 1897 islands were constructed for caissons Nos, 
6 and 7 by driving piles about 5 feet apart, enclosing a space 
similar in shape to the caisson, but allowing 5 feet clear all 
round. Outside sandbags were heaped against the piles, the 
inside being filled with silt, and on this the caissons were 
erected. The sinking was done with dredgers. The three 
steam-hoists working the dredgers were contained in a large 
barge moored alongside the caisson. Caisson No. 6 was 
completed in September 1898 and No. 7 in August 1898 ;. 
caisson No. 5, also sunk from an island, was commenced in 
December 1898 and completed in September 1899. As soon as 
these caissons were known to have entered the blue clay the 
tides were allowed to wash away the islands. 

It was not possible, without incurring great expense, to 
make islands for caissons Nos. 2, 3 and 4, the tides running 
very strong at their sites. These caissons had therefore been 
lowered from a floating staging. Two ordinary river flats, 
180 feet by 26 feet by 9 feet, had been purchased in Calcutta ; 
these were placed 24 feet apart and carried the staging 
required. The staging consisted of two parts, the forward 
position, 40 feet in height, being used for lowering and 
sinking the caissons, The height was necessary in order 
to clear the caissons at low water during sinking ; the after 
portion, 20 feet in height, was used for erecting the rings 
on; three rings could be erected complete on it at one time. 
The staging was made of Oregon pine, a special consignment 
of which was obtained from America. The caisson shoes 
were erected and made watertight on a temporary platform 
placed over the space between the flats. Each shoe, weighing 
75 tons, was lifted by means of sixteen Io-ton Weston pulleys 
suspended from the top of the staging, each group of four blocks 
being connected to one hook placed under the cutting edge by 
means of equilibrium bars. The shoes, having first been raised 
sufficiently to allow the platform to be removed, were then 
lowered into the water until a part of the weight was carried by 
flotation. Rings had then been added until the total height of 
caisson was sufficient to keep the top above water at high 
tide after pitching. The caisson was then ready to ground. 
Previously the moorings of 
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At the top of the tide the caisson was lowered sufficiently to | the site of the down roads were traversed over into line with the 


allow the cutting edge to ground asthe tide fell, and any final 

adjustments for position and span to be carried out. As soon 

as the loads were taken off the hooks the lowering tackle was 

disconnected and water admitted into the caisson. No diffi- 

culty was found in pitching the three caissons on their exact 

sites. Caissons Nos. 2 and 4 were sunk by means of Sir 

Bradford Leslie’s boring plant, No. 3; after pitching, by | 
dredgers. The plant consisted of a boring-head with four | 
arms, Io feet in total diameter, rotated by means of an annular 

pipe 26 inches in external and 13 inches in internal diameter, 

bolted together in 8-feet lengths, driven by a small steam- 

engine fixed to a gear-box bolted to the caisson. Over the 

side of the caisson was a syphon, one leg running down the 

13-inch pipe, the other into the river. Water was pumped into 

the dredging-chambers by two 13-inch centrifugal pumps. 

When working, the water due to the head maintained 

by these pumps flowed up the rotating shaft through 

‘the syphon into the river, carrying with it the mud, &c, cut 

away by the boring-head. Caisson No. 2, commenced in 

December 1897, was founded in August 1898; No. 3, started 

October 1898, was founded in August 1899; and No. 4, started 

December 1898, was founded in January 1900. Caisson No. 4 

gave considerable trouble in sinking when only a few feet into 

the river-bed, and after it had been built up to a height of 
40 feet, it one day suddenly tilted over until it was 5 feet 

6 inches out of plumb. It was eventually straightened, but 

finally was founded about 2 feet to the west of its proper posi- 

tion. None of the other caissons were more than g inches 

out in any direction. The tops of the caissons were taken 

down to low-water level. 

The girders were of a semi-bowstring type, each span 
weighing 546 tons. They were erected on two pontoons of 
steel, 280 feet by 4o feet by 10 feet. These were built in 
Calcutta, and designed so that they might afterwards be used 
for the waggon ferry over the Hugli in Calcutta. Each span 
was erected complete on the decks of the pontoons and then 
floated over the piers at high water, the piers having previously 
been built only to a height of 18 feet above low water. As the 
tide fell the pontoons floated away and left the span supported 
on packings. The remaining 15 feet in height of the piers 
had been built as the spans were lifted. The lifting was 
effected with 150-ton hydraulic jacks. To obtain as much 
room as possible the spans were placed alternately on the sites of 
the up and down roads, and when at the full height, those on 


others. All the bricks and lime used on the works were burnt 
at the bridge site. The total weight on the base of each pier 
was 8697°5 tons, or 6°7 tons per square foot. 

The actual construction was commenced in August 1897, 
and the. bridge was tested and. passed by the Government 
inspector on May 1, 1900. 


THE AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTE. ; 


A MEETING of the Auctioneers’ Institute of the United King- 
dom was held on the 17th inst. at the Medical Examination 


Hall, Victoria Embankment, when Mr. Walter D. Hollis read | 


a paper on “ The Professional Witness.” The chair was taken 
by the president of the Institute, Mr. John Hepper. 
Mr. Hollis gave definitions of the professional (or expert) 


witnesses from Best’s ‘ Law of Evidence,” and from a work on | 


evidence. by Jeremy Bentham, and said he proposed to treat 
only of the witness whose special knowledge and experience 
were indicated by the terms surveyor and valuer. This witness 
probably first came into being at the commencement of railway 
development, became a distinct figure in the Courts after the 
passing of the first Stockton and Darlington Railway Act 
in 1821, and attained a vigorous manhood between the 
years 1821 and 1856, when nearly three hundred and nine 
millions of money was raised and expended in railway 
development in Great Britain During this period 
numerous Acts were passed, culminating in the well-known 
Lands Clauses Act of 1845. 
ment schemes had since increased the necessity for expert 
evidence. Parliament stipulates that power to secure lands 
must have no appearance of confiscation. ‘The principle was 
equitable, and the landowner not infrequently profited consider- 
ably. In all these cases the professional or expert witness 
formed part of a group representing Justice—though he must 
philosophically resign himself to be included amongst those 
not understood by the man in the street. The ordinary citizen 
could not be expected to understand an arbitration case, nor 


the reasons for divergent opinions of opposing professional | 


witnesses. .Notwithstanding this and even the stern rebukes 
as to expert evidence which had fallen from the Bench, he 
hoped the day was far. distant when their standard of honour 
and integrity would be lowered. Surveyors and valuers 
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had great responsibilities, necessitating in their discharge 
integrity and honour, as well as wide and varied knowledge. 
The cases taken before the umpire were the exception, 
the vast majority being settled amicably without reference ; 


while of those referred, the greater number present difficulties | 


giving scope for a wide divergence of opinion amongst the 
most experienced of men as to the method or theory which 
should be adopted in fixing values. The professional career of 
the valuer was one long lesson in bias. He was trained to it 
from the first-—bias in favour of his clients. Naturally, there- 
fore, in considering a case and preparing his evidence, he con- 
centrated his mind upon his client’s interests, and all his ideas 
and desires for the time being proceeded in that direction. 
But, granting to the witness a wide margin for natural 
and possibly unconscious bias, and allowing him fair 
scope for the selection of principles favourable to his 
client’s case upon which to base his figures, he must not 
forget old Jeremy 
assistants to the Judge,” and that, in addition to his 
client, he owed a duty to the tribunal before which he appeared, 
and what was more, he owed a duty to himself. Self-respect 
must come first. Fees were not only useful but indispensable, 
but the most liberal fees gave little satisfaction unless received 


under a sense, not only of service ably rendered, but of duties | 


Bentham’s quaint definition, “A sort of | 


to their clients, their profession, and themselves honourably | 


discharged. 

In the discussion that followed, the Chairman emphasised 
the advantage of the expert witness, as, in advising his client, 
he frequently prevented the case 
Court. Mr. Arthur Butler commented on the fact that bias 
was frequently caused by hostility to the opposing , witness. 
Mr. Boyton, of London, and Mr. J. E. Gunn, of Cardiff, also 
spoke. 


THE CAMPANILE OF ST. MARK’S AT VENICE. 


THE following “authentic account of the circumstances that 
led to its fall” is contributed by Signor Pietro Saccardo, 


from going to the Arbitration | 


formerly architect-in-charge of the Basilica of St. Mark’s, to | 


the Architectural Record of New York :— 

The construction of the Campanile of St. Mark’s at Venice, 
which was built between the tenth and twelfth centuries, was 
influenced by the crude methcds of that period. The walls 
were composed of large bricks of unequal size, which were 
obtained by the destruction of ancient monuments. The visible 


surfaces of the walls were composed of bricks which were laid. 
in fairly regular fashion ; but, in the interior of the walls, the 
bricks were placed irregularly and bound with inferior mortar. 

This fact was established by the downfall in which the 
edifice subsided into a mound of small fragments, from which 
rose a gigantic cloud of dust. 

The tower had undergone repairs on several occasions im 
the course of centuries, but these for the most part had been 
limited to the bell-room, whose final form was of the style of 
the Renaissance. According to the information obtained from 
chronicles, it appears that the body of the tower never had had 
more than partial repairs before the eighteenth century. It 
had, however, been stuccoed in colour, in imitation of brick, 
which covering was in recent years only visible in spots. 

It was about the middle of the century in question, and 
exactly in 1745, that serious fissures had been caused by hght- 
ning on the side above the Loggetta of Sansovino, and that this 
side had to be repaired completely. 

The work was carried out under the direction of the 
celebrated Bernadino Zendrini, the engineer of the Republic; 
and cost 6,8co ducats, a very considerable sum for those times.. 
This restoration, it should be carefully noted, consisted of an 
exterior wall of brick masonry similar to that used in our own 
time, laid with a mortar of lime and pozzolana in such fashion. 
that this side of the tower presented a very modern appearance. 
However, inasmuch as the bricks of the new exterior wall could 
not be fastened to the older ones of the inner (ancient) wall, 
large square blocks of stone were set in, to unite thetwo. The 
white exterior surfaces of these were visible, scattered over the 
surface of the wall and set in its angles. 

This outer masonry had remained in good condition until 
1898, and then only had need of some slight repairs in the 
upper portion, which were called for by unimportant fissures, 
which did not affect the general stability of the tower. Thus 
the Campanile of St. Mark’s might have stood for many cen- 
turies if the hand of man had not intervened to cause its ruin. 

In the month of last June the Ufficio Regionale for the 
preservation of the monuments in Venetian territory, which 
had charge of the repairs of the Loggetta, undertook to replace 
the lead covering of the roof of this little monument.* 

Since the Loggetta was built against the side of the tower, 
the roof leaned upon its wall, and at the line of union there 


* Under the direction of its associated architect, Signor Domenico 
Rupolo. 
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was built into this wall a projecting and sloping coping, which 
kept the rain from entering the joint between the leaden cover- 
ing and the surface of the wall. 

Those who were directing this work, being under the 
necessity of renewing the leaden plates, had the unfortunate 
idea to remove the projecting coping, with the intention of 
replacing it immediately, and in order to do this they cut into 
the wall of the Campanile horizontally for more than two-thirds 
of its breadth. In this manner they seriously weakened the 
base of the outer wall, which had been built by Zendrini, as 
above explained. It must be remarked that at this height the 
outer wall was thinner than above, because a much more con- 
siderable thickness had been given to the outer wall above, 
that is to say, at the points where the lightning had caused the 
largest fissures in the old wall, whereas a thinner wall had 
served the purpose lower down. But this was also the portion 
subjected to the greatest strain, as having to support, to a large 
extent, the whole weight of the upper wall. 

To give the last touch to this misfortune it happened that 
in cutting through the outer wall the inner one was injured at 
certain points, and this cutting caused the downfall of a con- 
siderable amount of dérzs, thus making a hollow space within, 
reaching upward, which could not be filled in. 

In this fashion, either as a result of the horizontal cutting, 
which was left open for several days, or as a result of the 
cavity which had been caused in the interior of the wall, the 
outer wall of 1745 was thrown out of plumb and perceptible 
movements began to show themselves in the interior of the 
tower. 

During this time the engineer, Saccardo, architect in 
charge of the Basilica of St. Mark’s, was ill, and no one 
had mentioned to him that the work was going on. 
Notwithstanding this, as ‘soon as the Ufficio Regionale 
invited him to visit the tower on Thursday, July 10, he 
did so, in spite of his illness, but he immediately perceived 
that any attempt at repair would be useless, and that the 
only thing that could be hoped for was that when the cutting 
had been filled in the outer wall might regain its stability. 

Tt must, however, be remarked that although the architect 
of the Basilica had been advised of the cutting into of the 
exterior wall he had not been told of the interior cavity, so that 
his hopes were justified as far as his knowledge went. 

It is also important to notice that up to the given date no 
obvious signs ot danger had appeared in the exterior walls. It 
was not until Sunday, July 13, that fissures began to appear at 


, tranquilly 


the north-east. corner of the tower of such a menacing 
character that the architect, Saccardo, although still ill, was 
obliged to make immediate arrangements of thoroughgoing 
character for the public safety. In fact, on the following 
Monday at five minutes before ten o’clock in the morning the 
Campanile fell. 

In the manner of this fall evidence was given that the 
immediate and only cause of the catastrophe was the cutting 
into the outer wall of 1745, and the damage caused in the 
ancient interior masonry by this cutting, for the collapse began 
with the total downfall of the aforesaid outer wall, which pre- 
ceded by several seconds the complete ruin of the monument. 

We may thank Providence that we have not had to lament. 


the sacrifice of any human victim, and that the Basilica of 


St. Mark’s, although only a few metres distant from the 
Campanile, was not injured at any point by its ruin, It must 
be added, however, that there was a victim, and this victim was 
Signor Pietro Saccardo, architect of the Basilica, who, having 
laboured in years past to repair the Campanile, had had the 
pain of seeing his undertaking interrupted by the plots of 
envious adversaries. On this last occasion he was removed 
from office with enormous injustice, even though temporarily, 
in spite of the patent evidence of his complete innocence and 
without regard to his age, to his forty years of service and to 
his infirm health, while the real culprit of the catastrophe still 
retains his position. Cherchez la femme—La 
Politique. 

An investigation is, however, pending, through which one 
may hope that justice will be done if there is still an atom of 
justice to be had in this world. And if against all evidence 
that justice should not be done, it is not only the architect, 
Saccardo, who will have been injured, but also his host of 
friends, who within a few months had presented him a gold 
medal for his services to the Basilica of St, Mark’s. 


FUTURE OF THE IRON TRADE. 


A LECTURE was delivered at the Birmingham University by 
Mr. J. Stephen Jeans, secretary of the British Iron’ Trade 
Association. Mr. Jeans started with the assertion, says the 
Birmingham Daily Post, that the conditions on which the 
success and prosperity of the iron and steel industries, whether 
in this country or abroad, depended were the supply of raw 
materials at a low cost, the command of adequately skilled 
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abour, free from liability to exactions and restraints likely to 
nterfere with its maximum efficiency, a temperate climate, a 
eographical position which facilitated easy and inexpensive 
ecess to the world’s markets, good administration, economical 
ransport and fiscal systems that tended to promote expansion. 
fhe iron industry of the British Isles held for many years an 
Jmost unchallenged position in regard to most of these con- 
litions. But from 1870 other nations had rapidly come to the 
ront. Since 1890 our American cousins had made most of the 
unning, until they now produced nearly one-half of both the 
ron and the steel manufactures throughout the world, occupy- 
ng in this regard the same relative position, but on a 
yreatly extended scale of operations, that England did 
n the middie of the nineteenth century. France now 
sroduced only one-third of the annual output of iron 
yy Germany and Great Britain respectively. Austria-Hungary 
ind Russia, which came much Jater into the field on anything 
ike an extensive scale, were somewhat behind France in their 
annual yield. Belgium only produced one-half of the quantity 
of iron produced by France, and less than one-seventh of our 
own annual production, while Sweden produced little more 
than one-half the annual output of Belgium. Concerning the 
supplies of raw material, he remarked that it might be some 
satisfaction to reflect that while our supplies were probably 
nearer exhaustion than those of our greatest rivals, those rivals 
would, within the next half-century, at the present rate of 
exhaustion, have probably more reason to be alarmed for their 
future than our own country had to-day. It was certain that 
no country could now be said to have supplies that were cor- 
rectly described as inexhaustible. That word was much more 
fitly applied to many stores of iron ore when the world’s pro- 
duction of pig-iron was under six or ten millions a year—as it 
was in the earlier half of the nineteenth century—but now that 
the world’s output of iron had risen to considerably over 
40 million tons, involving the consumption of probably 130 to 
140 million tons of ore, the word “exhaustion” had come to 
have a practical and an immediate import which it never had 
before. Even the vast deposits of Lake Superior might have 
their duration measured by the span of a single generation, or 
two generations at the most. 

_ The future of the British iron industry would greatly depend 
on the extent to which it could command cheap and abundant 
raw materials in the form of ores and fuel. It was apprehended 
by some authorities that our outlook was far from satisfactory 
in respect of both. Not that the supply was exhausted, but 
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that its extent was uncertain and its quality tending to infe- 
riority. The ores of the West coast occurred in veins or 
pockets, which had a habit of suddenly giving out when least 
expected. Some of the largest deposits in West Cumberland 
had been practically exhausted. Others promised to yield a 
large output for many years to come. Of such were the 
famous Hodbarrow mines, which had produced for many years: 
an average of 350,000 to 400,000 tons annually, and on which 
an expenditure of 300,c00/. or more was now being undertaken: 
with a view to mining under the estuary of the Duddon. It 
was understood, by the way, that this company had for many 
years past paid from 30,0007. to 40,000/, a year in royalty rents: 
to the Earl of Lonsdale, and parenthetically it might be added 
that the company had earned profits sufficient to pay an average: 
dividend over the whole period of 4o per cent. to 50 per 
cent. On the West coast explorations were continually being 
carried on for the purpose of discovering new supplies of ore,. 
but with only a limited amount of success. No one knew, and 
hardly anyone ventured even a conjecture, as to the quantity’ 
of hematite ores still unworked on the West coast. The 
assumption that there might be as much ore left as had 
hitherto been worked was a purely conjectural one, and had no: 
really sound foundation. It was not entirely reassuring to find 
that most of the leading companies in this district—the Barrow, 
Millon & Askham, Cammell’s and others—had taken steps: 
to largely supplement their home sources of supply by imports 
of foreign ores, and that the total quantity of foreign ores 
brought into the district now approached one-half of the total 
consumption, whereas twelve years agoit was not 20 per cent. 
of the total, and twenty years ago it was practically nil. So 
far as the Cleveland district and other districts furnishing lias 
or kindred ores were concerned there was a vast reserve still 
available, although the grade had for a number of years past 
been declining and was likely to continue to do so, 

The problem of the future, therefore, would be at what cost 
could low-grade ores be worked at a profit in competition with 
other ores, and on that question no adequate reply was at 
present possible. If he were asked for an opinion as to the 
district which had the most promise for the future, he would 
hardly name that in which they were met. All other things. 
being equal, the manufacturing district that lay near to the sea 
and close to important coalfields had the greatest opportunity 
of doing an important business, Cleveland, South Wales and 
Scotland had these advantages, but in this unfortunate district 
railway charges went far to kill the iron industry. Up to fifty 
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-years ago the only iron of commerce was finished iron, It had 
long been prophesied that the finished iron industry was 
destined to be extinguished, but general prophecies of that 
kind were not entitled to much consideration. Still there had 
been a great decrease. He recollected that within the last 
year or two South Staffordshire works had been sold for little 
more than scrap value. Not much progress could be expected 
from an industry which showed such signs. Indeed, it was an 
indication of conservative ideas that that branch had held its 
own so well. When they remembered that a ton of bar iron 
‘cost three or four times the labour to produce that was 
expended on a ton of bar steel, and that when the iron was 
produced it was fibrous and heterogeneous, having its strength 
solely in one direction, while steel was a crystalline product 
having its strength in all directions, it did seem remarkable 
that steel had not displaced iron many years ago. That it was 
so was evidence that there was still a market, and he was happy 
‘to believe no inconsiderable market, for the products of South 
Staffordshire. 

Mr. E. Parkes, M.P., remarked that one portion of the 
paper had not given much consolation to South Staffordshire. 
There was no doubt that geographically speaking they were in 
an awkward position, but they must remember that there was 
a home trade as well as a foreign trade. They must remember 
that steel as a merchantable article, he did not mean the old- 
fashioned high-priced kind, was to a certain extent on its trial. 
At the present time he did not think they had had sufficient 
experience of the lasting properties of. steel to know whether it 
was useful for all the purposes to which at the present time 
it was put. While he was in America a gentleman engaged 
in perfecting a mechanical process of puddling told him that 
he had been doing so because he recognised that there were 
many purposes for which iron was more suitable than steel. 
He thought it was to be seen whether it was more suitable as 
some people held. He took it that that was one of the 
reasons why Staffordshire held her present position. If 
iren was somewhat out of place, how was it that the Germans 
were sending in a large quantity to this district? It was, to his 
mind, a standing reproach to them that they were not able 
to cut out this foreign iron. At any rate, it showed that 
there was a demand for such iron, and he hoped that 
Staffordshire would soon be again in a position to fully supply 
that demand. They knew that at the present time a British 
labour commission had gone to America, and perhaps they had 
seen the remark that now the representatives of labour had 
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been over the “bosses” ought to go He believed that was 
perfectly true. It would be a good thing for the “bosses” to 
go to America in greater numbers than they did. When he 
came back from his own visit he was faced with. this difficulty 
His first idea was that he would like to scrap the whole of his 


plant, but there was this to be considered, that in America, and — 


indeed in any protected State, they were much better able to 
do that. Protection suited them, and they made enormous 


profits, varying from 3/ to 6/. per ton on the materials sold at — 


home ; and that was the reason why they were able to scrap 


their modern machinery in a way that it would be impossible _- 


for manufacturers to dointhiscountry. It must be remembered 
that Protection was a thing which gave Germany and America 
their power over us. They made up by their higher prices ob- 
tained for home consumption for the loss made on foreign sales, 


He did not think the age of private enterprise in the iron © 


trade had ceased. Mr Jeans had not told them whether he 


thought trusts were the solution of the difficulties of the 


British manufacturers. But he (the speaker) thought it 
must be remembered the trade of this country had been built 
up by private enterprise, and also that the trusts in America 
and in this country had private enterprise to compete with, and 
he was very much mistaken if they would not find that private 
enterprise would probably win in the long run. They must not 
be tco nervous about these enormous trusts. Even if it had 
not. come yet, they would have their testing day. On ihe 
whole, while they made one thoroughly roused, at the same 
time he thought they had some conditions of prosperity left in 
this country, and with a little more’ of the power of: spending 
money, and with a little more enterprise and technical ability, 
which their rivals had to such an extent, they need not despair 
that they would have to relinquish their position to the foreigner. 

Mr. Haswell expressed the hope that one influence of the 
faculty of commerce would be to drive away some of the 
fictions which the newspapers deftly wove into their articles 
dealing with trade subjects, and would cause the greater dis- 
semination of hard facts. If it did, there would not be so 
much cause for extreme depression. He, for one, spoke for an 
enterprise that was not afraid of the future. 

Alderman Clayton remarked that they seemed to be con- 
vinced of the necessity of higher education, and he hoped 
they would empower Mr. Parkes to point out from his place in 


~ 


Parliament that while the Government spent an enormous | 
sum on elementary education, it did not do its duty to technical © 


and higher education, as represented by the universities. 
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